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Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  who  would  prob- 
ably not  bo  displeased  If  h<   wwe  called 

a  "veteran  Journalist.''  w  «  versatile 
man.  aa  may,  be  seen  by  reference  to 

•any  "Who's  Wrn"  describing  linglish- 
men.  Writer  of  editorial  .irt! 'des,  >lr  i-  >•• 
tlst.  dramatic  critic.  <;i-.  he  arranged 
and  annotated  chapters  »f  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  entitled,  the  compilation  "The 
Reader's  Biblef'  which  Is  not  so  well 
known  in  this  country  as  it  should  be. 

He  wrote  recently  for  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  London  a  witty  article.  "JSd.lt- 
ing-  Shakespeare;  An  Linpossiblp,  inter- 
view." Perhaps  he  had  iiecn  reading 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "Raymond."  or  pon-  I 
derlng  Sir  Arthur  i'onan  l'oyle's  adva-  ; 
cary  of  spiritualism.  One  night  a  voice 
excited  bi<  curiosity:  "Do  you  want  to 
hear  Shakespeare ""  #Of  coui  ■■•»■.  he  an- 
swered "Yea." 

Now.  there  have  been  many  dialogues 
of  the  dead,  from  the  time  of  Luclan 
down.  There  were  imaginary  conversa- 
tions before  Landor  noted  them,  hot- 
tars  of  appreciation,  of  a  critical  nature, 
have  been  addressed  to  Hoad  worthies, 
written  by  others  than  Andrew  Lang.  [ 
But  here  ia  Air.  Courtney  in  1P19  asking  . 
questions  directly  of  Shakesneare,  noi 
through  a  "traus-mejim."  Mr.  Court- 
ney was  obliced  to  aeccpt  certain  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  voice:  not.  to 
ask  "who  wrote  him";  not  to  refer  to 
Dr.  Gervtaus— "Shakespeare  cannot  en- 
dure his  heavy-handed  commentaries; 
he  is  not  very  fond  of  dramatic  criticism 
of  any  kind,  but  the  lucubrations  of 
Teutonic  professors  lie  cannot  away 
with";  the  Dark  Lady  should  not  be 
mentioned;  "I  suppose  I  need  scarcely 
isk  yon  not  to  bring  in  the  name  of 
Bacon." 

Shakespeare  at  the  timb  was  not  in 
Food  humor.  He  had  been  talking  with 
Voltaire,  telling  him  he  resonted  being 
called  "a  drunken  .  savage."  Voltaire  , 
said  he  hoped  never  to  read  "Hamlet" 
again,  and  Shakespeare  wafe  glad  he  had 
never  even  begun  "Zaire." 

At  last  Mr.  Courtney «ielt  "the  rarer 
air  and  the  strange,  pervasive  influence 
of  an  Immortal."  He  heard  a  gentle 
voice:  "Here  Is  some  one  who  wants  to 
—what  is  it  they  call  it  now?— to  'inter- 
view* me.  Thank  heaven,  wo  had  no 
Interviews  in  those  days!" 

The  first  question  was  whether  Shake- 
speare resented  being  "cut."  Shake- 
speare did  not  understand  it.  "I  remem- 
ber that  they  cut  up  poor  Homer  into 
any  number  of  sections,  or  rather  they 
tried  to.  and  he  much  disliked  the  proc- 
ess. Mr.  Courtney  explained: 

"When  our  theatrical  managers  put 
your  plays  on  the  stage,  there  are  two 
school*  "of  crltlca.  One  of  them  lays 
•tress  on  'tho  two  hours'  traffic  of  tne 
stage,'  and  therefore  justifies  a  good 
many  excisions  in  order  to  bring  the 
performance  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  other— the  school  of  purists — de- 
clares that  it  is  an  tyifamy  to  lay  hands 
on  your  sacred  text,  and  that  we  iriust 
have  the  play,  the  whole  play  ancLnoth- 
Ing  but  the  play,  from  beginning  to 
end."  k'  <•  .j.  ■ 

"My  'sacred  text'  is  good,"  answered 
the  Shade.  "Why,  my  good  man,  I  did 
not  know  that  there  was  an  authentic 
text  owing  to  the  mess  that  Heminge 
and  Condell  and  such  like  made  wrth- 
folios  and  quartos  and  prompt  books 
and  special  revisions.  T  dare  say  that 
I  altered  a  good  bit  with  my  own  hand 
—  very  likely  for  the  sake  of  that  two 
hours'  traffic  to  which  you  allude.  I 
blptted,  or.  as  you  say,  cut  a  good  many 
speeches  and  lines.  What  do  you  say, 
Ben  Jonson,  eh?" 

"I  would  you  had  blotted  a  thousand," 
returned  Ben's  gruff  voice. 

"Besides,  there  were  the  actors  to  be 
considered.  One  of  them  insisted  on 
having  a  set  speech  about  Queen  Mab,  ! 
and  another  a  moralising  recitatiopj 
about  the  Seven  Ages  oj^  Man.  These 
had  to  be  put  in  somehow  to  satisfy 
these  greedy  souls.  Burbage  forced  ma 
to  insert  an  idiotic  phrase  about  being 
■fat  and  scant  of  breath'  just  because 
be  systematically  over-ate  himself"— a 
grunt  from  Burbage— "and  this  rascal, 
Will  Kemp,  plagued  my  life  by  perpetu- 
ally asking  for  witty  lines,  Just  be- 
cause he  represented  comic  relief.  My 
is  acred  >text,  indeed!  Nothing  was  sa- 
cred to  these  rogues,  and  I  was  ulti- 
mately forced  to  make  my  Hamlet 
give  them  some  salutary  counsel,  and 
adjure  them  not  to  speak  more  than 
was  set  down  for  them." 

"  'Hamiet'  Is  a  very  long  play— nearly 
4tV*)  line/.  I  think. 

"Is  it?"  the  Shade  spoke  Us  if  he  no 
longer  remembered  such 
things,  nor  cared  very  much  to  be  re- 
minded of  them.  "Very  likely,"  he  went 
on  after  a  pause.  "I  wrote  a  good  many 
passages  into  it  from  time  to  time,  as  it 
was  wanted  for  this  or  that  purpose. 
Nearly  every  kind  of  thought  or  re- 
flection could  find  its  plaee  in  'Hamlet,' 
and  so  it  grew  to  an  intolerable  length, 
as  you  seem  to  suggest." 

"Oh,   no,"  I  said  hurriedly.   "I  onlv  i 
wanted  to  >ndioate  the  difficulty  which  1  SC<3  C™  ha 


ac  ting  tho  Ghost- a  part  I  had  to  as- 
sume because  no  one  else  would  lake 
It— I  was  kept  pretty  busy  checking 
the  returns  at  tho  box-office,  and  so  I 
really  never  discovered  how  long  the 
iP'ay  was  lasting.  There  wb.i  o  stage 
version,  of  course,  a  prompt  hook-I 
! wonder  what  became  of  it?  Perhaps 
Burbage  swallowed  It,  which  would  ac- 
count for  his  dimensions." 

Mr.  Courtney  then  asked  Shakespeare 
why  he  was  so  careless  about  the  fate 
of  his  plays.    "You  did  not  seem  to  mind 
what  became  of  them,  as  though  they 
belonged  to  some  one  else,  nnd  nor  to 
you'"    The  mighty  Shade  waited  a  mo- 
ment or  two  before  he  spoke:    "AnM  did 
not  my  plays  belong  toi  some  one  else? 
"hen  1   had  finished  them  as  best  I 
could  I  gave  them  to  my  contemporaries 
—to  England— if  you  like,  to  the  world. 
They  were  ho  longer  mine.  I  had  hatched 
the  chickens,  and  then  tho  timo  came 
for  them  to, leave  their  hen-mother  and 
fend  for  themselves.    They  had  become 
part  of  the  universe  of  things— no  longer 
the  plays  of  William  Shakespeare,  but  a 
j  chapter  in  the  history  of  art  and  letters, 
a  bit  of  life  itself.    Artists  are  strange 
creatures,"    he    continued  reflectively. 
"Sometimes   they   aro  vain,   and  then 
they  cackle  loud  enough  when  they  hap- 
pen to  have  laid  an  egg.  At  other  tlmc3 
they  are  supremely  careless  about  their 
productions,  because  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  they  know  that  they  are  merely 
Una  mouthpiece  of  some  supreme  power, 
and  can  only  produce  when  tiy  Inspira- 
tion blows  through  them.    When  you 
hear   authors    swearing   that   not  one 
word  must  be  altered  in  their  precious 
I  works,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  ' 
I  is  their  silly  vanity  which  speaks,  and 
not  tbe'r  genous.  Are  artists,  us  a  ma!- 
]  ter  of  fact,   the  best  ju  Iges  of  their 
[own  work?,  Here  is  »  friend  of  mine. 
'  whose     acquaintance     I     have  found 
J  agreeable,     one     Willi  am  Makepeace 
Thackeray,   who   assures  me  that  his 
best  novel  is  'Barry  Lvndon.'    And  no 1 
|  one  agrees  with  him!    Why.  I  daresay 
j  I  myself  am  sometimes  incline  d  to  de- 
I  fend   my   worst   lines,   even  'Bellona's 
bridegroom,  cased  in  proof.  Confronted 
him  with  self-comparisons  '  which  prob-  - 
j  ably  the  whole  critical  world  has  fall- 
en foul  of.    'Troilus  and  Cressida'  is  a 
I  favorite  of  n  ine,   I   ; '.link,   because  in 
Ciat  play  I  had  my  revenge  on  those 
confounded     classical     scholars,  with 
their  absurd  partiality  for  the  Greeks— 
[jAiilie  ;r,c,   Ben!    Vt-u  liu^tv  i  don't, 

Jmcan  you!  *  But  I  daresay  that  I  am 
9  JiiJtc  wrsng,  anci  that  'Troilus  and 
Cressida'  Is  anything  but  a  master- 
I  piece.  Securus  Judical'— you  know  tho 
j  old  tag.  However  little  Latin,  1  may 
|  know,  I  at  least  know  the  truth  of 
that!" 

"But  did  you  not  at  least  intend,"  I 
persisted,  "to  bring  out  an  author's  edi- 
j  Hon  of  your  plays?" 

"Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no."  said  the 
Shade*  "I  left  your  mortal  scene  rather 
hurriedly,  you  may  remember.  There 
was  a  fatal  supper.  .  .  . 

With  those  words  Shakespeare  went 
away— to  talk  with  Marlowe,  Ford,  Web- 
ster, or  with  Cervantes'.'  Possibly  with 
Voltairo  to  renew  the  angry  dispute. 

Was  Richard  Burbage  fat?  or  should 
"fat"  in  the  famous  line  be  "faint"? 
We  know  that  Burbage  was  short,  like 
Ga prick  and   Edmund   Kean.  Maj*ston 
called  him  the  ideal  Romeo,  and  would 
a  fat  Romeo  have  appealed  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans?   Ben  Jonson  thought  him  the  | 
best  ever.   A  saving  man,  a  householder 
and  rich,  for  he  died  worth  "better  than  I 
MOO  land";  also  a  portrait  painter.     It  j 
has  been   well   said,   alas,   tliat  when  I 
an  actor 1  is  dead  and  buried,  there  is  j 
no  preserving  his  art.    "There  is  *vi- 
denco  enough   to  show   that  some  of 
the  most  admired  points  in  Garrlck's  j 
acting  would  have  shocked  our  pres- 
ent sensibilities."  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  in  his  day  Burbage  was  the  per- 
fect acjlor,    the   first    Hamlot,  Lear. 
Othello,  Richard  HI.   He  will  be  re- 
membered also  by  the  famous  line,  and 
by  the  epitaph  noted  in  "Remains  Con- 
cerning   Britain,"    by   the   justly  es* 
teemed  William  Camden: 
"On  Master  Burbidge,  the  tragedian: 
'Exit  Burbidge.'  "  / 


they'd  barked  in  the  burning  colling, 
land  the  villain  Just  took  them  one  af- 
ter another  and  stuffed  them  hack 
'  through  their  holes  In  the  ceiling  and 
boarded  tho  celling  up— so  they  couldn't 
get  through  again,  and  nil  the  time  the 
flames  rnged  around  him.  but  he  put 
them  out  finally  by  a  nore-syrlngo  he 
snatched  up  from  the  doctor's  desk  (her 
father  was  a  physician,  you  know)-  nnd 
In  the  next  scene  the  vlllaln'd  lumped 
off  an  ocean  stoamer  with  the  Klrl,  but 
It  happened  to  be  near  a  bell-buoy,  and 
on  the  bell-buoy  were  her  three  res- 
etters and  one  of  "em  had  a  onllapslble 
biplane  In  his  pocket  nnd  ho  opened  It 
out  and,  flying  down  close  to  the  water, 
was  Just  grabbing  tho  girl  as  she  was 
going  down  for  the  third  time,  but  the 
villain  foiled  him  by  hailing  a  suhmn-  \ 
rlne  that  was  passing  by  under  water.1 
and  it  come  to  the  ^urface  and  they 
hauled  the  drowning  girl  aboard  nnd 
submerged.  They  were  just  starting  to 
resuscitate  her  when  tho  hlnlan-i 
dropped  a  depth  homb  and  tho  next  In- 
stalment won't  be  given  until  next, 
week,  when  I'll  be  oit  at  camp  and 
there's  not  a  movie,  they  say.  within 
10  miles!" 

"Just  one  thing  worse  than  seeing 
the  movies."  growled  the  grumpy  pas- 
senger to  be  heard  upon  every  bus-top. 
"and  that's  hearing  them."— New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Notes  About  Plays  New  and  Old, 

Here  and  Across  the  Atlantic 

"The  Rising  Sun,"  a  translation  by  M. 
V.  Salvage  and  Christopher  St.  John  of 
Herman  Heijermans's  ""De  Opgannde 
5?on,"  was  produced  in  London  by  the 
Pioneex  Players  on  June  1.  The  stage 
society\  brought  out  the  Dutchman's 
play,  "The  Good  Hope."  in  1908  —  there 
was  a  revival,  "Links,"  in  19QS.  In 
1917  the  Pioneer  Players  produced  his 
"Hired  Girl."  The  Stage  praised  highly 
Meggie  Albanesi,  who  took  the  part  of  .. 
Sonla,  Strong  this  month.  "It  was  in  the 
characters  of  Sonia  and  of  her  father 
Matthew  Strong,  that  the  real  interest 
of  tho  piece  resided  rather  than  in  "The 
Rising  Sun,"  the  name  of  the  pushing 
and  octopus  resembling  new  stores  by 
which  Stijong's  old  established  business 
was  threatened.  Hoijermans  gives  us 
many  details  of  the  various  ways  by  j 
which  the  shrewd  manager  of  the  stores, 
Christian  Jensen,  manaced  the  existence 
of  tho  Strong  firm— but  the  clou  of  the 
whole  matter  is  the  act  of  arson,  re- 
sulting in  the  burning  to  death  of  an 
imbecile  and  epileptic  girl,  to  which 
Sonia  was  instigated  unconsciously  by 
remarks  made  by  her  father  and  others. 
Sent  intt*-  the  shop  to  get  glasses  for  ■■< 
some  revelling  with  punch  in  a  snow- 
storm, Sonla  purposely  lets  a  lighted 
lamp  fall,  though  even  the  officials  in- 
vestigating the  matter  thought  it  wa3  a 
mere  accident ;  and  it  is  her  confession 
after  days  of  agonizing  remorse,  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  steady  dripping  of  the 
hose  water  from  the  bedroom  of  the 
burned  Marget  Mertens  above  that  her 
father  regards  as  a  'sublime  moment.' 
This  exclamation  and  his  subsequent  in- 
forming of  a  policeman  that  Sonia  had 
indeed  set  the  house  on  fl?e  may  be 
elucidated  by  the  girl's  habit  of  calling 
her  father  'Little  Padre.'  this  presum- 
ably because  he  had  been  studying  for 
!  the  church  when  his  father  failed  years 
|  before."  One  of  the  characters  is  a 
j  member  of  a  Shakespeare  society,  so 
there  are  allusions  to  Ibsen,  tot  a  pro- 
posed performance  of  a  tenth  rate  melo- 
drama, a  distinction  between  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs :  "With  profes- 
sionals it's  the  acting  that  saves  the 
play;  with  amateurs  it's  the  play  that 
saves  the  acting."  Miss  Albanesi  and 
Leon  Quartermaine  (Matthew  Strong) 
"shared  the  honacs  of  a  thrilling,  if  also 
painful  afternoon. 

The  old  play,  "The  Return  from  Par- 
nassus" was  performed  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan Stage  Society  in  London  on 
June  3.  The  performance  was  on  a 
raised  Elizabethan  stage,  reached  by  a 
flight  of  purple-covered  stairs,  and  with. 
Mack  hangings  at  the  back  to  indic:ue 
interiors.  Ar,  abridged  version  Qf  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  played  by  school 
children  preceded. 


How  "Movie  Fans"  May  Bore 
the  Less  Impressionable  / 

They  were  mother  nnd  daughter,  evi- 
dently—H  and -three  times  tha.t,  possi- 
bly—and they  were  upon  a  bus-top  with 
all  Fifth  avenue's  panorama  spread  be- 
fore them.  "And'  then  the  villain,"  the 
daughter's  eyes  and  eais  no  less  than 
tongue  were  intent  upon  tho  telling, 
"took  her  by  the  throat  and  threw  her 
8."  "-na?!y  I  UP°"  tho  floor,  but  by  that  time  the 
hero  had  broken  down  the  door  and 
burst  into  the  room  and  through  the 
window  climbed  her.  father  and  down 
the  chimney  scrambled  one  of  the  de- 
tective.':. And  the  villain  took  the  three 
of  "em  and  pitched  them  one  after  an- 
other out  of  the  window,  but  they  each 
caught  on  a  window  ledge  down  tho 
side  of  thi 


Thomas  Dekker's  "Shoemaker's  Holi- 
day" was  revived  in  London  on  May  31 
by  members  of  the  Graystoke  Place 
Dramatic  Club. 

A  new  English  version  by  "Michael 
Orme  (Mirs.  J.  T.  Grein)  of  Giovanni 
Vergifs    one-act    drama,  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana."  was  produced  in  London  on 
June  3.     In  the  preceding  English  ver- 
sion in   which  ,Mrs.  Brown-Potter  ap- 
j  peared  as  Santuzza  at  The  Savoy.  Ix>n- 
don,  in  1904,  the  death  of  Turiddu  was 
j  on  the  stage.    In  the  new  version  the 
duel  takes  place  "off."  as  in  Mascagni's 
I  opera.    -Milton   Rosmer  took   the  part 
of  Turiddu  and  Helen  Stanton  played 
I  Santuzza.     Edgar  Pepson's  translation 
|  of  "Les  Preciluses  Ridicules"  was  the 
I  other  piece  on  the  bill. 

"The  Book  of  Job  as  a  Greek  Tragedy  "J 
(Restored,"  by  Horace  Meyer  Kallen.  Is  I 
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i  fanatical  text-worshippers.    How  many 
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nslsts  on  its  Imitation  of  Euripides; 
end  by  allotting  the  lines  to  characters 
:  r.ci  chorus  and  by  an  occasional  re- 
arrangement of  the  text,  has  given  to 


I  the  poem  tho" form  of  a  Euripldean  play. 
How  that  simplifies  some  of  tho  com- 
mentators' problems!  Leviathan  and  Be- 
hemoth nre  recognUuble  at  onco  under 
Kurlpldeun   Irony.     At   the   end  Prof. 

I  Kallen    substitutes     another  reading. 

i  equally  Justifiable,  its  seems:  "I  abhor 
myself  and  repent  In  dust  and  ashes' 
j  becomes  'I  recant  my  challenge  and  am 
comforted.'  The  end  in  this  light  needs 
no  ooncluslon.     It  leads  to  the  usual 

1  Greek  tragic  mind:  the  wonder  nnd  awe 
and  resignation  before  the  universal 
law  and  the  revelation  of  human  life. 
By  this  piece  of  work  Prof.  Kallen  helps 

i  to  win  back  the  Book  of  Job  from  the 
orthodox  vested  rights  and  to  redeem 

]  It  for  those  unholy  persons  who  are  con- 
tent  In  art  with  mere  poetry,  beauty  and 

'  the  stories  of  human  living." 

I    "The  New— Ghetto."   a  play  by  the 

I  lnte    Dr.    Herzl,    the    founder   of  the 

,  Zionist  movement,  translated  Into  Eng- 
lish by  M.  J.  Landa,  was  produced  at 
the  ravillon,  Whltcchapcl,  London,  last 
Monday. 

Earl  Derr  Blggers  has  written  a  play 
"Kathleon,"  based  on  a  magazine  story. 
Tho  play  will  be  produced  e*rly  next 
fall  by  John  Corl. 

Booth  Tarklngton  and  Hurry  Leon 
Wilson  are  the  authors  of  "Up  from 
Nowhere."  It  is  announced  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  that  they  have 
written  "with  a  free  hand,  both  doing 
what  they  pleased  and  leaving  behind 
them  their  former  stage  conventions." 
The  piece  i3  described  as  "a  definition 
of  a  new  Americanism." 

Can  any  one  explain  the  popularity 
of  "The  Brat,"  which  will  be  revived 
in  Washington  this  week? 

Ajfery  Hopwood's  new  play  "The  Gold 
Diggers"  was  produced  by  Mr.  Belasco 
at  Atlantic  City,  June  23. 

Louis  Verneuil's  comedy  "Pour  Avoir 
Adrienne"  at  the  Michel  Theatre.  Paris, 
tells  of  a  young  man  who,  meeting 
Adrienne  at  a  charity  bazaar,  endeavors 
through  three  acts  to  win  her.  When 
he  is  about  to  give  it  up  in  despair,  she 
la  eager  to  be  his. 

Another  farce  in  Paris  is  "Quart  de 
Souplr."  A  dancer  has  been  invited 
by  an  old  banker  to  a  private  luncheon. 
Finding  he  cannot  meet  her.  ho  sends 
a  messenger  with  a  f,000-franc  note  tell- 
ing her  to  enjoy  herself.  She  weeps  In 
the  restaurant,  but  is  consoled  by  a 
handsome  waiter,  who  eats  with  her. 
She  gives  him  the  note  for  a  tip  and 
bears  him  away  to  her  apartment  in  the 
Park  Monceau. 

About  Actors,  Singers,  with  Sundry 
i  Remarks  About  the  Stage 

Feli.-e  Lyne,   the   opera  singer,  tho 
!  comet  of  a  season,  having  recovered 
from  a  severe  sickness,  is  singing  popu- 
lar songs  in  English  concert  halls. 

A  new  play  by  Graham  Moffat  and  his 
wife  is  announced  for  production  in 
Glasgow.  The  play  deals  with  life  In 
that  city. 

Florence  Easton,  a  member  of  the 
\  D'Oyly  Carto  Opera  Company  in  the 
old  days  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London, 
died  last  month.  She  retired  from  tho 
I  stage  on  her  marriage  lo.G.  H.  Farmer 
of  Bristol. 

]  Sir  Frank  Benson  has  unveiled  a  me- 
'morial  tablet  to  Christopher  Marlowe 
(in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Dept- 
|  ford,  where  he  wa$  killed  by  one  Archer, 
a  serving-man,  In  a  quarrel  over  bought 
kisses  in  1593.  This  memorial  is  In  a 
church.  Yet  in  his  day  Marlowe  was 
charged  with  boing  a  blasphemer  and  an 
atheist. 

Robert   Loroine.   playing   Cyrano,  Is 
now  liis  own  manager-   He  was  manager 
of  the  Criterion,  London,  in  1911,  when 
I  he  opened  the  theatre  as  Tanner  in 
!  Shaw's  "Man  and  Superman." 

Autobiographical  details  of  a  theatrl- 
I  cal  star,  recently  published,  arc  inter- 
esting in  comparison    with    those  of 
other  stars  published  previously.   In  the 
|  latter  stress  is  laid,  as  is  usual  in  such 
[  autobiographies  upon  the  artistic  mile-  . 
i  stones  of  the  career.  The  former  cou*nt-i 
i  the  cornerstone  of  success  to  bo  whee 
|  he  is  first  able  to  save  so  much  of  his 
salary.    All  after  efforts  are  labelled 
not  by  when  and  how  he  interpreted 
this  or  that  oart.  but  by  the  amount  of 
money  he  was  able  to  set  aside  and  to 
I  invest  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  characteristic  symptom  of  our 
time.   Pegasus  goes  afoot,  but  the  rider 
I  of  the  winged  horse    makes    lots  of 
money  by  reading    and    speaking  the 
9  same  rhymes  over  and  over  again  at 
•  girls'   schools.     That  star  may  never 
plav  Hamlet,  but  what  does  he  care? 
He'll  never  die  poor.— New  York  Eve- 
ning Post. 

There  is  nothing  nice  or  artistic  about 
these  bedroom  plays.  They  have 
neither  the  excuse  of  subtlety  nor  the 
softening  charm  of  dialectic.  They  bring 
the  glory  of  a  great  art  to  the  level  of 
Mile  End  Waste.  Not  the  Mile  End 
Waste  of  today,  for  the  East  Ender  to- 
day would  blush  at  what  some  West 
End  audiences  applaud.  The  good  sense 
,  of  the  East  Ender  banished  the  penny 
gaff,  with  its  gross  fat  women,  and 
sont  that  type  of  show  westward!— 
.  Sydney  A. ,  Moselcy  in  London. 

I  am  a  performing  animal  myself,  nnd 
therefore  know  how  unhappy  and  un- 
comfortable performing  animals  must 
'  be,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
i  cruelty  In  their  training.    The  discom- 
fort of  a   theatre,   even    in    th<-    W.  -t 
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too  nn  adaptation  of  MaJ.  F 
foung'3  novel.   "The  Crescent  Moon.'  | 
the  would  like  to  make  a  triple  bill  of 
Cafe  "Little  Bible  Plays,"  by  Hannah 
j,,,v       v  -cs  in  'he  Bulrushes."  "Da- 
KTand    Goliof       and    ''Belshi'izar."  t 
ttomr  of  the**  1-   h»  Bible  plays  are  ad- 
mirably suite*!   for  out-of-doors  repre- ' 
natation,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to: 
laalst  m  "the  p-on-.o;  i.'m  of  any  scheme 
hat  might  be  started  for  such  an  ob- 1 
eot     There  are  plenty  of  leafy  nooks 
\iid  coiners  in  *h<   l.onlon  parks  where 
;  rould  be  <l  >ne  without  any  great  dif- 
ficulty;   and   Just    think    what   Joy  it 
would  bring  to  the  souls  ar.d  bodies  of 
the  tlrcl  workers  who  have  been  slav- 
■i<  n'.i   lay  in  hot  rooms,  and  would  thus 
hs.ve  the  chance  of  witnessing  a  per- 
formance under  these  ileal  conditions. 
Already  we  have  musjc  in  the  narks— 
Why  not  theatrical  entertainments  also? 
Isn't  it  strange  that  you  and  I 
ho  lid  be  s i 1 1 i " --r  nere  in  the  very  room 
in  which  liiniCA  died,  and  talking  of 
prod  icing  plays  by  Hannah  More,  who 
owed  it  to  the  cn ouragement   ~>t  little 
Davy  himself  that  sh-  wrote  her  tiag- 
edv."  The  Inflexible  I'lPtyi-f  True 
' — Jty  of 


Tree  actor,  and  <lirect>xl  by  him  until 
his  death.  1M7."  The  tablet  Is  ntflxed, 
to  the  northern  wall  of  the  theatre  I  ho 
speakers  were  Mr.  C.  F  Hill.  Who  intro- 
duced Mr.  As.iulth.  Lord  Heading  and 
fllr  Squire  Buneroft.  Mme.  flam  Butt 
sans  "The  IjosI  Chord"  with  full  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  The  bishop  of 
London  made  a  short  prnyor  and  pro- 
L  blessing.  During  the  pro- 
the  theatre  orchestra  per- 
formed selections  from  the  music,  writ- 
ten for  Sir  Herbert's  productions. 

Mr.  Asqulth's  eulogy,  as  reported  In 
the  Times,  wns  as  follows: 

"We  have  Just  unveiled.  In  the  open 
air,  a  memorial  to  one  of  the  great  art- 
ists of  our  time,  fittingly  placed  whero 
every  one  who  passes  by  can  see  It,  in 
the  wall  of  the  theatre  which  he  hlm- 
hH„,.  I  self  built  and  for  many  years  directed.. 

u  t?  .-endon  »  is  >lflen  sald-  8,1,3  Sai(1  wlth  trUth' 
Mr"  Colding  that  of.  all  tho  arts  that  of  the  actor 
••i  vievntlon  "  '  ls  the  most  evanescent,  leaving  behind 
Brett!  '»  nothing  but  a  memory  which  in  time 
fades  into  a  tradition.  Hazlitt,  in  my  I 
judgment,  one  of  the  best  of  our  critical 
both  of  literature  and  tho  drama,  one?! 
said  that  though  we  have  speeches  of 
Burke,  portraits  Of  Reynolds,  writings! 
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lewribably  un-  f 
.Urty.  they  are  f 
no  comfort  of  { 
i  are  had.  and  I 
s  time  waiting  [ 
s  Muriel  Pratt. 
|  the  Perform-  I 
>mmlttee.  Lon-  I 


f*  !    knew    well,   could    never   he  too 

m    ™™  ,i,,lnm,e 

and  less  Pi*hllr  relations  of  lire  «nly 
Sole  Thof  mcc  myself,  were  privileged 

for  i«ua  to  enjoy  his  friendship  can 
realise.  I  will  only  say  that  there*  ls 
not  one  of  his  friends,  and  they  were 
many,  who  does  not  feel  the  poorer  fqr 
the  loss  of  that  w'ealth  of  vitality  and 
that  unfailing  reservoir  of  true  kind- 
"hess  and  affection.  — »ut  here  In  this 
place  and  In  this  company  let  us  re- 
member him.  as  he  Would  most  have 
wished  to  be  remembered,  as  a- worthy, 
and  lndeod  an  outstanding,  figure  in 
the  great  procession  of  artist*,  the  Bur- 
bages.  the  Bettertons.  the  Garrlcks, 
the  Keans.  whose  memory  Is  the  treas- 
ured inheritance  of  the  English  stage." 

This  comment  of  Tho  Stage  on  Mr.  As- 
ciulth's  speech  may  bo  added: 

"Mr.  Asiiulth  is  hardly  a  trustworthy 
theatrical  authority,  and  again  he  has 


overstepped  the  mark.  Last  weejc,  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Tree  Memorial,  he 
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men  were  united  In  their  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  Garrlck,  yet  nothing 
remained  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct 
and  to  revive  the  unique  spell  which 
was  exercised  over  his  contemporaries 
by  that  most  gifted  of  all  actors. 

"Yet.  It  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  said 
that  the  greatest  thing  about  Garrlck 
was  his  universality.  Tt  Is  In  that  sense, 
and  rerhaps  only  In  that  sense,  that  It 
is  true  of  the  most  illustrious  and  his- 
toric figures  of  the  stage,  that,  as  Thes- 
eus says  In  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  'Tho  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows.'  At  the  aame  time,  among 
all  nrtl.Hs  there  Is  none  towards  whom 
among  the  public  of  his  tlmo  there  ls 
the  same  sense  of  gratitude  and  person- 
al relationship  as  the  actor.  We  feel 
that  we  share  with  him  a  kind  of' inti- 
macy which  we  do  not  experience  with 
the  painter  or  the  sculptor  or  even  the 
poet.  * 

"[  remember  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  and  was  often  called  the 
'Idol  of  the  Nation.'  that  a  shrewd  ob- 
server once  said:  'If  you  were  to  take  a 
plebiscite  as  to  who  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  England,  he  would  be 
easily  beaten  by  Dr.  \V.  G.  Grace,'  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  would 
have  found  a  most  formidable  competi- 
tor in  Henry  Irving. 

"Of  all  the  actors  of  our  time  there 
have  been  few,  If  any,  for  whom  that 
sentiment  not  only  of  admiring,  '  but 
also  affectionate,  interest  has  been  more 
widely  feJt  than  for  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  It 
Is  not 'that  he  adopted  catchpenny  al- 
bis  two  U'Jrcments  and  artifices  which,  as  Ham- 
ures  behind  the  chair.  The  :  let  srys.  'make  the  Judicious  grieve,' 
ending  on  Mrs  Siddons  as  I  Ho  was  an  artist  through  and  through. 
"Terror  anil  Pity;  the  first  |  ai>d  look  his  art  seriously.  He  was 
ambling  w'th  tho  bowl  of  perhaps  the  least  mercenary  of  men;  he 
second  droops  over  the  re-  I  was  sometimes  profuse  almost  to  a 
There  are  two  dupli-  \  fault.     There    was    nothing    that  he 
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■odueliou.  H*r  later  work.  'Percy,' 
»wever,  better  luck,  having  been 
it  *he  Haymarkot  In  ITsJ." 
most  famous  of  all  the  pictures 
pointed  by  ■•'Ir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  tho  Tragic  Muse,  la  to  be 
at.  at  Christie's  on  July  v 
was  only  In  her  30th  year 
Reynolds  tainted  this 
iderful  i.rt>l  beautiful  picture.  She 
not  risen  n  her  high  position  In 
>n— she  did  not  play  Lady  Macbeth 
ndon  until  a  year  later.  Reynolds, 
look  his  inspiration  in  the  arrange- 
©f  tho  picture  from  Michael  Angelo 
great  F-rgllsh  master  continually 
nrVadged  his  obligations  to  tho  Ital- 
fctnter— had   in  mird  Angclo's  ,de 
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r  the  picture,  b'  th  made  by  Rey- 
One  Is  at  Dulwleh,  tho  other 
gley  Park.  The  best  engraving 
mMe  by  Francis  Ha  ward,  who 
ide  an  associate  engraver  of  the 
Acad,  mv  in  17-S;.  He  engraved 
othei  pictures  by  Reynolds.  The 
I  painting,  after  remaining  for 
years  in  Reynolds's  studio, 
through  various  others  until,  in 
was  bought  by  Lord  Gro^venor 
Christie's  for  l"3fi  guineas.  It  has 
rrained  fn  the  Grosvenor  family  •  /er 
ice.  In  "The  Pageant  of  Drury  Lane"  . 
it  antumn  the  picture  was  represented, 
th  Miss  lily  Bray  ton  as,  the  Tragic 
UN. — The  Stage.  Juno  5. 
Hies  Lilian  McCarthy  was  asked 
out  "the  future  trend  of  public  taste 
the  matter  of  plays."  "If  I  couia 
iswer  that  question  correctly,  I  should 
ry  soon  oe  able  if  I  wanted,  to  retire 
tth  a  fortune.  Do  theatre-goers  want 
ectacular  d' ama.  or  drama  unadorned 
that  Is  the  point?  Vou  see.  I  havo 
led  to  give  them  a  blend  of  both,  and 
though  I  am  praised  by  some,  I  am 
indemned  by  others.  For  instance,  ex- 
ptlon  has  been  raised  to  the  ballet  in 
e  last  act  of  'Judith.'  Now,  I  may 
n  you  it  was  arranged  and  rehearsed 
r  that  master'  thoregraphist.  Ctchett!. 
bo  has  done  such  magnificent  work  in 
at  department,  and  is  now  appearing 
1  the  Alhambra,  where  the  cult  of 
illet  ls  carried  or.  with  such  vigor  and 
anal  success.  Sometimes  I  am  moved 
i  believe  that  there  ls  an  unshakable 
■ejudlce  among  out  pnhllc  against 
iTthing  In  the  shape  of  a  Oreek  play, 
here  art  exceptions,  of  oourre.  )!k* 
ledtaof  K«*ic.'  at  (."over'  Garden,  but 
cannot  rec»ll  one  that  has  enjoyed 
i> thing  ilke  a  long  career  on  the  Lon-| 
to  stage.  Yet  how  dramatic,  how  elo-| 
sent    and  ho.v  vividly  colored  they 


"i  Memorial  to  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
©■veiled  at  His  Majesty's 
rThe  nv.moria!  to  Sir  I Itrbcrt  Tree  un- 
Fve'ued  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  by  Mr. 

Aaquith  on  May  Ti  was  designed  by  W. 

H.  Romaine-'W'alker.    It  is  in  the  form 

of  an  oval  tablet,  wreathed  with  laurel 


grudged     in    time,  money 
study,  even  drudgery  itself  to  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  given  his  life. 

"That   was   equally   true  of  him  as 
manager  and  as  actor.    The  magnifi- 
cence, not  of  vulgar  display,  but  aris- 
ing from  infinite  patnstaklng  and  from 
a  passion  for  thoroughness,  with  wliicj^ 
he  put  his  pieces  on  the  stage  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.   It  was  the  same 
with  the  scrupulous  care  which  he.  gave 
even   to  the  smallest  minutiae  of  the 
text  in  his  productions  of  Shakespeare,  j 
"I  remember  very  well  two  years  ago, 
when    ho   had   Just   come    hack  from 
America,  a  very  few  weeks  before  his  v 
lamented  death,   he  came  to  spend  a 
night  with  me  In  the  country,  and  he  I 
occupied  a  considerable  time  In  arguing 
with  humor,  and  I  need  not  say  with  J 
ingenuity    and    persistency,    what  If 
thought  a  flagrant  heresy,  that  in  the  I 
last  scene  in  'Hamlet'  what  the  Queen  t 
really  said  was  not,  'He  is  fat  and  scant 
of  breath.'  but  'He  Is  faint  ahd  scant  of 
breath*'  That  wns  v<ry  characteristic. 

"It  is  related  of  Hogarth,  our  great 
painter,  that  he  once,  said  to  Garrlck, 
whom  he  had  Just  seen  In  one  of  hisl 
most  dramatic  parts.  'You  are  in  yoort 
element  when  you  are  begrimed  with 
dirt  or  up  to  your  elbows  in  blood.'! 
Many  of  us  may  have  been  tempted  to! 
ray  the  same  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  onlyj 
!o  find  him  a  week  or  two  later  im- 
personating with  equal  naturalness  and 
gusto  the  most  debonair  of  fine  gentle- 
rocn  or  the  most  «upersubtlc  of  diplo- 
matists. The  truth  ls  he  left  nothing 
lo  chance  In  his  art.  and  as  an  actor 
he  added  lo  his  large  natural  endow- 
-ncn'.  of  gifts  and  graces  all  the  re- 
sources of  elocution  and  make-up,  and 
what  may  be  called  the  ancillary  arts 
of  the  stage.  In  range  and  versatility 
of  parts  I  helleve  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  many  experts,  whom  I  see  he- 
fore  me,  will  confirm  what  I  say,  that 
ho  was  unsurpassed  by  any  actor  of 
our  time. 

"If  I  may  pas^  just  for  a  moment 
from  what  he  did  as  an  artist  and  as 
manager  to  some  other  aspects  of  his 
personality  you  will,  I  am  sure,  agree 
with  me  that  long  before  he  died  he 
was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  pro- 
fession to  be  on»  of  their  natural  lead- 


berfs  skill  was  undeniable,  but  from 
his  earliest  days  he  was  a  'fluffy'  actor, 
who  repeatedly  left  all  to  ihe  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment,  from  which  he 
derived  great  pleasure.  He  was  tho 
only  star  I  ever  knew  who  retained  a 
prompter  who  could  give  him  the  'word' 
not  only  orally,  but  In  pantomimes 
also,  and  this  often  caused '  a  regular 
Martinette  performance  in  the  prompt 
corner  on  certain  occasions  during  rep- 
ertory seasons.  That  prompter  was 
worthy  a  single  turn,  only  waiting  for 
a  good  agent  perhaps." 

And  to  some  of  us  who  saw  Sir  Her- 
bert on  the  stage  and  in  private.  Mr 
Asquith's  eulogoy  seems  extravagant. 

Concerning  Opera,  Concert  Halls  and 
Workers  in  the  Musical  Vinejiard 

Some  one  signing  himself, "The  Man 
from  the  Country"  wrote  out  his  im- 
pressions of  the  Beecham  Opera  Co.,  or 
rather  of  operas  in  English  performed- 
by  that  company.  These  impressions 
were  published  in  the  Music  Student  of 
May. 

He  found  "Louise"  tiresome  as  music. 
"I  asked  my  next  door  neighbor  in  the 
theatre  why,  and  he  said:  'Because  it's 
such  a  good  play.  And  so  it  is— a  simple 
domestic  tragedy  that  every  one  can 
understand.  .  .  ■  It  is  a  good  play. 
Charpentier  was  his  own  libretiest,  I 
believe.  He  ought  to  discard  the  music 
and  make  a  spoken  play  of  it.  He's  a 
genius— as  a  playwright." 

"Bizets  'Fair  Maid  of  Perth'  has  the 
most  borescme  first  act  I  ever  heard; 
then  (in  the  Beecham  performance,  at 
any  rate)  comes  a  long  intermeKzo— 
real  Bizet  melody,  harmony  and  orches- 
tration, quite  a  masterpiece  In  its  way. 
And  after  that  the  piece  brightens  up. 
In  the  second  act  there's  a  wonderful 
gipsy  dance,  in  which  the  music  gets 
faster  and  faster  and  works  to  a  splen- 
did climax.    .    ...    Dramatically.  'The 
Fair  Maid'  isn't  worth  twopence.    It  is 
full  of  absurdities  *  the  stagiest  of  all 
stage  plays.    Bur  then  I'm  supersensi- 
tive, and  if  people  are  pretending  to  be 
realists  I  like  them  to  create  Illusion,  or 
something  near  it.    .    .    .    It  irritates 
me,  too,  to  see  a  blacksmith  hammering 
a  sword  before  he  bends  it,  or  to  see 
a  dozen  apprentices  gently  tapping  their 
anvils  together  in  time  with  the  music 
and  afraid  to  use  their  hammers  natur- 
ally lest  they  should  drown  tire  orches- 
tra.   Then  a  stage  door  should  know 
when  to  be  open  and  when  to  be  shut, 
or  embarrassment  is  caused  to  innocent 
people.    And  it  is  surely  dangerous  to 
spend  an  evening  dancing  in  the  streets 
'  of  Perth,  with  five  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  dressed  only  In  gauze— and 
just  as  dangerous  to,, jump  out  of  bed 
and  sit  at  your  open  window, -watching, 
with  only  your  night-gown  on.  Surely 
\  we've  had  enough  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia lately  to  warn  us.   Then,  another 
thing,  that  'flagon  of  very  old  whiskcv' 
■    that  Simon  Glover  waves  about  ought  to 
have  a  cork  in.   It  isn't  a  natural  thing 
to  see  a  Scotsman  careless  in  these  mat- 
ters (was  it  a  man  from  Perth  who 
complained  that  he  lost  his  luggage  on 
the  railway.    'J low?'    'The  cork  came 
-  out.')     Webster     Millar     and,  Foster 
Richardson  wer*  great  in  this  piece.  The 
latter  knows  more  about  drunkenness 
than   is  good  for  him,    however,  and 
his  drink-sopg  is  a  masterpiece.  Sylvia 
Nelis  had  been  asked  by  the  composer 
to  practise  long  vocalises  to  the  vowel 
'ah,'  an  dto  do  this  in  public  is  hardly 
polite.    Still,  she  needs  the  practice- 
so  far,  at  any  rale,  aft  her  uppermost 
register  is" concerned."  •  . 

This  outspolten  >;peetator  does  not  like 
the  Neah's  Ark  scones  used  by  Beecham 
in  "Tristan  and  Isolde."   "I've  never  got 
'  reconciled  /to  that  girl  singing  her  most 
private  and  confidential  thoughts  at  Ihe 
top  of  her  voice,  with  a  whole  ship's 
\   crew  a  yard  or  two  behind  her,  listening 
'  behind  a  curtain.    But  that's  Wagner's 
•  fault.    If  the  stage  were  big  enough  to 
:    hold  an  Atlantic  liner  and  Isolde  were 
In  the  bow  and  the  crew  in  the  stern, 
they'd  still  overhea  r.    Would  they  hear 
her  words,  however?  Ferhjips  that's  the 
,  explanation.  The  only  worp  I  heard  the 
whole  evening  were  'Does  he.still  sleep?' 
and  when  Kurvenal  yelled  this  at  me  I 
T  feit  very  pleased  that  J  vat  as  it  hi 


an  opera  of  action,  Is  H?  All  the  peopl* 
do  Is  to  alt  on  cold  si  one  seats  in  the 
mosnllMht  and  pour  out  their  love*  4n 
words  lil<r\  these  ('only  authorized  Kir,'- 
llsh  translation'!: 

Thin.  Isolde. 

Tristan,  1: 

No  more  Tristan, 

No  more  Isolde.  w&fi 
Never  spoken, 
Never  Itrofcrn, 

Newly  sighted, 
Newly  lighted, 
BndlMs  t  vor. 
All  our  dream; 
In  our  bosoms  gleam 
Love  delights  supreme. 
"Frederick  Corder  had  a  hand  In  :liat 
translation.*  I  can't  understand  It.  for 
If  ever  a  man  had  a  sense  of  humor' 
Corder*  has!   I  don't  know  whether  this i 
ls  tho  version  Boocham  uses — nor  does  I 
anybody  unless  they've  been  told.  Thet, 
fact  Is  that  these  very  yamc  singers  wbo 
can  be  heard  perfectly  in  'The  Boat-  L 
swain's  Male/  and  'The  Fair  Maid  of  I 
Perth'  are  quite  unintelligible  in  'fr)3  u 
ton.'   And  It's  not  their  fault!  Now  that  | 
we've  had  a  w-'ir  with  Germany  perhaps 
pome  of^those  old  charges  against  Wag-  j 
nor  will  no  longer  b".  scouted.  .  .  . 
opera,  to  my  mind,  is  very  boring.  I 
much    prefer    an    honest    symphony —  | 
these  attempts  at  combination  of  tJJle  * 
arts  are  ti  failure'.'   Think,    But,  if  I  stay  | 
in  town  another  week  or  tw6  and  keep.L 
on  going  to  the  P.cecham  show  I  fear  r 
may  change  my  mind.   Shall  I  go  home  [ 
and  stick  to,  the  truth,  or  stay  and  be 
perverted?''  1 

Is  this  the  writer  who  said  in  the  Mu-  ' 
sic   Student   some  time   ago   that  the 
struggles  of  the  players  in  a  perform- 
ance of  Strauss's  music  are  as  pain- 
ful to  witness  as  to  listen  to? 

"A  performance  of  the  extraordinary 
'Sinfonia  Domestica'  or  'Heldenleben'  | 
invariably  causes  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
| In  me  lest  the  Ambulance,  which  ought 
to  be  in  attendance,  may  arrive  too 
!  late  to  prevent  catattrophe.  Certain 
purple,  livid  patches  in  the  instrumen- 
tation of  'Elektra'  caused  a  wicked 
maker  of  satiric  verse  to  say  and  sing 
that  the  orchestra- 
Squealed,   bunged   «nd   thumped  with  empha- 

sls  perpusslvp. 
The  hideous  din  eoulo  hardly  have  heen  wuas  If 
I-uelfiM's  o «- 1 1  private  unml  had  made  It. 
And    ho    himself   had     written,     scored  and 
plaj-ud  it. 

and  such  weird  devices  as  the  striking 
|of    the    kettle    drums    sharply    with  I, 
switches,    instead    of    with    the    usual  | 
padded  sticks,  made  the  same  caustic  • 
poet  exclaim— 

Ami   when    the   Usssom   switch   on   drum-skin  [ 
fell, 

i\ould  It  had  swinged  tho  .author's  skin  as 

well ! 

Thcj  desire  to  keep  adding  to  the  colors,  . 
inan  already  over-filled  palette,  is  ordvL 
a  lust  for  show  and  blatant  noise,  and 
that  these  vulgar  and  inartistic  ex- 
hibitions have  been,  at  last,  confined  to 
the  home  of  their  invention,  is  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulations.  We  can  weft 
spare  them.  On  the  other  hand,  In- 
stead of  painting  with  a  mop  out  of  a 
bucket,  the  most  prominent  among 
present  day  French  composers  prefer 
to  work  with  tiny  brushes  on  much 
smaller  canvases." 

The  first  of  three  concerts  in  connec- 
tion with  a  movement  headed  by 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  to  revive  interest 
in  old  Italian  music  took  place  in  Lon- 
don on  May  20.  Some  "Vers!"  by  D. 
Zipoli  for  harpsichord  were  played 
on  a  piano,  and  there  was  a  violin 
sonata,  recently  printed,  by  Veralinl: 
"Miss'Fino-Savio  sang  two  hitherto  un- 
known songs  of  Bassani,  both  graceful 
and  flowing,  of  which  the  second  'Menu- 
etto'  had  a  special  interest  for  us  as 
being  possibly  the  original  of  Charles 
Avison's  famous  march.  She  sang,  no 
doubt  by  Intention,  in  mean  tone  tem- 
perament—that is  with  the  thirds,  in- 
cluding the  leading  note,  true,  and  the 
tones  equalized .  but  the  piano  rather 
vitiated  the  experiment.  The  perform- 
ance as  a  whole  was  most  musical.  It 
was  restful,  as  if  the  performers  were 
liatening  and  enjoying  as  much  as  any- 
one else,  and  far  less  didactic  than  play- 
ing and  singing  is  apt  sometimes  to  be 
in  Btiis  country." 


Pleasure  seekers  had  finished  inspect- 
ing the  captured  guns,  and  the  children 
playing  over  and  with  them  in  the  Mall.  I 
and  were  lured  to  the  back  of  the  Horse  i 
Cuards.  where"  a  military  band  was 
playing.  There  they  were  spectators  of  j 
a,  violent  struggle  between  a  handsome 
young  bloodhound,  the  regimental  mas- 
cot, and  a  young  soldier  who  held  him 
on  a  chain.  ^  / 

"He's  got  to  stay  with  (he  band,"  hi? 
keeper  explained  in  an  interval  of  peace, 
"and  they've  tried  him  with  everything 
from  the  march  in  'Faust'  to  'Bonnie 
Dundee.'  but  he  can't  stand  their  play- 
ing ut  any  price.  He  has  broken  this 
chain  four  times  already,  but  now  he 
has  got  to.  stay."  Hut  he  hadn't,  for  at 
this  instant  he  broke  the  chain  for  the 
ilflh  time,  and  disappeared  In  the  direc- 
tion of  Buckingham  Falaee.— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

John  Masefield's  Suggestion 
for  a  Repertory  Theatre 

Mr.  John  Masefield  has  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  I^ondon  Times  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  drama  in  England.  He 
says:  » 

"Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 


■Ill 


gland.  Th( 
to  the  enj< 


"The  English  hnve  a  natural  hent  for 
lb*  theatro.  They  have  always  delighted 
In  It  In  some  ways  of  theatrical  art 
they  have  led  the  world;  In  some  kinds 
'hey  have  excelled.  When  our  theatre 
has  seemed  1o  he  barreii.  the  theatre 
or  the  world  has  heen  barren. 

In  the  years  before  >h a  war  (years 
■winch  seem,  now..  Incredible  to  the 
ninny)  our  theatre*  were  not  all  that 
they  might  have  been.  They  produced, 
as  they  have  ever  produced,  much  good 
'work,  but  many  causes,  acting  to- 
gether, kept  them,  as  a  rule,  from  at- 
tempting the  best  possible  work  of  the" 
Bust,  or  the  experimental  work  of  th* 
mis  men  with  new  Ideas.  The  In- 
se.  the  terrible,  the  beautiful,  and 
new  Were  Kept  out  of  the  playbills. 
Nobody  can  he  blamed  for  this,  ex- 
t  ourselves.  That  was  the  way  the 
world  went  before  the  war.  Theatres 
Supply  what  people  wilPpay  to  see.  Bh- 
tore  the  war  people  would  not  pav  to 
see  those  four  kinds  of  plays;  the  the- 
stress,  therefore,  would  not  produce;  them. 

"'This  state  of  things,  always  galling 
Ito  those  who  loved  great  plays,  wn.1 
npinsr.  tragical,  and  chilling  to  youut; 
"  vho  wanted  to  try  to  write  them, 
pt  made  it  exceedingly  dlftlcult  for  the 
young  dramatist  to  learn  his  craft  in 
phis  country.  He  could  not 'see  either 
Ihe  dramatic  masterpieces  of  the  pastor 
Khe  vital  works  of  the  foreign  writers  o? 
|B  -  -neratlon  performed  frequently,  not 
could  he  teat  his  own  experimental 
work  ijpon  the  stage  while  the  mood  of 
creation  was  still  hot  upon  him. 

"It  has  Been  thought  that  a  small 
repertory  thVatre  might  be  established 
at  Oxford  to  help  in  the  good  work  of 
ending  this  state  of  things.  Many  of  our 
best  writers  come,  and  will  come  in  the 
future,  from  Oxford  University.  Those 
of  them  who  care  for  the  theatre  might 
find  in  n  repertory,  theatre  wltnin  the 
'•uv  an  incentive  to  writing  plays  and 
a  means  of  learning  the  art. 

"Oxfdrd  already  ha|  a  theat're  and 
an  admirable  University  Dramatic  So- 
ciety. A  repertory  theatre,  if  estab- 
lished, would  not  compete  with  the  work 
of  either.  It  might  produce  durin;  each 
university  term,  to  audiences  consisting, 
perhaps  mainly  of  undergraduates,  some 
four  tine  plays,  English  or  foreign.-  new 
or  old,  and  not  less  than  two  plays  by 
members  of  the  university  who  are 
learning  the  technique  of  the  dramatist. 
A  fourth,  but  shorter,  season  might 
perhaps  be  given  in  the  long  vacation 
for  the  benefit  of  men  staying  up  and 
of  \  Isltors  to  the  city  and  university, 
•uch  a  theatre  would  be  costly.  It 
#ou!<]  also  be  priceless. 

"Oxford  is  a  city  divine  In  her  beauty 
and  in  her  young  men.    They  went  out 
from  her  with  a  unity  of  sacrifice  never  ,' 
•eon  before  nor  since  in  the  wide  world.  ,' 
They  have  come  back  to  her  from  the  ! 
presence   of   death   and   the   depth   of  ; 
horror  with  all  the  glory  of  endurance  i 
and  the  exaltation  of  escape.  W^some  1 
years  to  come'  this  university  city  will  i 
be  the  birthplace  and  the  home  ^of  half 
the  kindling  thought  of  the  new  Hng- 
land  and  through  that  new  land  of  the 
world.    It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  for 
the  university,  others  will  do  that  who 
have  the  right,  but  as  one  who  cares 
iqtensely  for  the  art  of  England  (at  all 
ilmi-s  so  lovely,  when  the  artists  have 
been  true  to  her  whose  soul  they  speak 
f*»).  I  write  my  hope  that  this  theatre 
may  come  to  be."  ' 


tT  -  ,f'"aK«at",;*1«  w  banished  fn.,,1 
•om-  J,  ,  '•'""h  stage.  As  popular  eJuca- 
her  !.,  .  '*  h<?c°me  universally  operative, 
fcnakeHpeare  has  gradually  disappearec* 
and  1ft  now  making  n.a  inglorious,  un- 
observed (except  by  Jf.  A.  .1.1,  and  po*- 
slbly  final  exit.  Enter  Popular  Edit  ra- 
don. Exit  Shakespenra  from  our  th- - 
aires,  unheeded  and  despised."  What 
argument  could  possibly  be  more  ion- 
elusive? 

After  this  Mr.  Jones  h»s  very  severe 
things  to  say  about  somo  light  entnr- 
tainmcnts.  "slang,   idiocy,  noo-toinfoo- 
ery.     and  so -on.  with  some  of  which 
diatribes  one  may  be  uble  to  reel  a  o.m  - 
I  tam  amount  of  sympathy  in  spoiled 
j  cases.    We  place  on  •ec.  r.l  also  Heav- 
ing tho  author  to  settle  It  with  Mr 
Fisher)   tho  following  solemn  protest: 
Our  present  education   acts,    bv  Ihe 
c  ""fes  that  restrict  tho  employment  of 
children  in  theatres,  really  disallow  Ih* 
!  Performance  of  at  leant  five  of  Shalf- 
ispeares   most   popular  and  enjoyable 
Plays -'Macbeth.'    'Kin;,-    John  ■  ,Th« 
Winters  Tale.'   'The   Merrv   Wive,;  of 
Windsor,'  and  'A  Midsummer  Nhjltf 
Dream.'    'The  Tempest'  is  also  practi- 
cally prohib)tea...    hw  opon  {o 

•ion  on  the  score,  of  question-begging 
Jones-logic  are  hi.-  use:  ■(  ions  "hnS 
merely  as  an  instrument  of  'genctal' 
|  education  Shakesneare  is  the  greatest 
wisest,  and  by  far  tho  cheapest  school- 
£o?  ?r  ™aM  aPFoint."  and  his  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Fisher  himself,  as  the  chW 
nuthonty  .  n  education  for  ti,0  time,  "to 

VT"  ?f  vl8i,a  to  our  most  pop- 
ular theatres."  r  I 

Some  men  lore  only  to  t  i!k  «*ere  they  are 
masters.  They  like  to  go  to  oeuoolglrls,  or  to 
boys  or  Into  the  sheps  where  ve  sauntering 
i  people  g-Jadly  lend  an  ear  to  any  one.  On 
I  these  terms  they  give  Information,  and  please 
Hiemselves  by  sallies  and  chat  which  are  ad- 
mired by  the  idlers  ;  and  the  talker  Is  at  his  ease 
and  Jolly,  for  ho  can  walk  out  without  cere- 
mony when  he  pleases.  They  go  rarely  to 
their  equals,  and  then  as  for  their  own  con- 
venience simply,  making  too  much  haste  to  In- 
troduce  and  Impart  their  new  whim  or  dis- 
covery; listen  badly,  or  to  not  listen  to  the 
comment  or  to  the  thought  by  which  the 
company  strive  to  repay  them;  rather,  as  soon 
as  their  own  speech  is  done,  they  take  their 
hats. 


hutter  ought  not  to  have;  Its  tartnes, 
was  a  weak  sourness;  It  was  coareo- 
gralned  and  lumpy;  and  a  watery  serum 
settled  and  separated,  in  tho  dish.  In 
any  depression.  Meroly  cold  boiled  and 
mnshed  turnips,  flavored  with  a  little 
cider. 

How  different  from  the  noble  com- 
I  pour, J,  the  real  stuff,  made  from  three- 
Jto-  :ie  boiled  cider,  sliced  apples,  spices 


Henry  ^Arthur  Jones  as  a 
Follower  of  Jeremiah 

■Frankly  reactionary  In  many  of  his 

"•lows  as  we  have  long  known  our  Henry 

Arthur  to  be  ever  since  his  early  "Saints 
:tnd  Sinners"  days,  he  has  indeed  "gone 

tho  whole  hog"  ad  absurdum  in  the 
course  of  the  "hot  discpursive  thoughts 

brown  upon  paper"  between  March, 
'91S.  and  January,  1919,  the  whole  "Dis- 
course," thus  penned  at  intervals,  being 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  (longer  even  than 
the  sermon  In  "The  Case  of  Rebellious 
Susan")  addressed  to  the  present  head 
of  the  education  depat  tment.  Mr,  Jones's 
general  opinions  regarding  the  evils  of 
nopular  education  may  be  as  repugnant 
to  one  as  his  views  on  national  and 
\»wiid  pontics,  but  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  them  here.  No  refer- 
once  to  his  lengthy  and  tedious  lucubra- 
tions on  "Patriotism  and  Popular  Edu- 
cation" would  be  required  had  not  vari- 
ous remarks  about  theatrical  matters 
been  made  In  a  treatise,  a  thousand 
copies  of- which  (published  by  Chapman 
&  Hall)  he  hopes  to  sell  at  3s.  6d.  net. 
vith  an  advanced  price  to  be  charged  for 
further  copies.  Ihe  modest  author  says. 

In  his  preface.  wrtt».ii  as  recently  as 
Feb.  11,  Henry  Arthur  f  I  ones  sayc:  "In 
presence  of  the  illimitable-  tragedy  that 
has   been  acted  on  the  world's  stage 
luring  the  last  lew  years,  tho  Englisn 
theatre  has  shrunk    to   the  size  and 
ffice  of  a  silly  toy",  nor  at  present  ba«! 
t  any  other  meaning,   pretentions  c.r 
mbitions."    Also,  "A  foolish,  degraded 
orm  of  national  drama  ij  a  svmpto-i 
f  moral  and  intellectual  .debasement  " 
Vhat  herald  about  the^radual  disap- 
pearance   of    Shakespeare    from  our 
tage,  in  the  spring  of  WIS,  would  fln.- 

sss  Justiiicatlon  at   tha  present 
.nent;'  but  his  argument,  so  crude  and 

logical,  was  set  forth  In  terms  that 


Leonard  Merrick 

One  would  think  from  the  press  no- 
tices sen*  out  by  his  publisher  and  the 
articles  of  reviewers  that  the  novels 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick  had  .before  this 
been  inaccessible;  that  any  curious 
reader  was  obliged  to  search  in  second- 
hand book-shops.  Mr.  Merrick  has  at 
last  been  discovered;  his  novels  and 
short  stories  are  now  publishing  in  two 
editidns,  one,  more  luxurious,  for  sub- 
scribers; one  for  the  great  public.  Fel 
low  novelists  are  patting  him  on  the 
back  and  telling  him  what  a  fine  fellow 
he  is  in  their  prefaces. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  14  volumes  of  Mr. 
Merrick's  novels  and  short  stories  were 
published  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition  from 
1896  to  1911.  Well  printed,  easy  to  hold, 
easily  slipped  into  a  pocket,  they  were, 
as  far  as  price  was  concerned,  within 
reach  qf  the  humblest.  The  novels  in 
this  edition  were  on  sale  in  Boston  as 
they  came  out.   They  found  purchasers. 

For  some  reason  or  other  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's early  novel,  the  first,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  was  not  in  the  Tauchnitz  edi- 
'\  tion;  yet  "Violet  Moses"  was  praised  by 
'  the  Solemn  Spectator  as  a  "brilliant 
(  and  cynical  study  of  middle-class  Jew- 
Jish  life."  * 
|  Little  has  been  said  about  the  novelist 
I  himself,  even  by  his  intrepid,  or  belated, 
!  discoverers.  The  story  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures in  the  United  States  would  be 
I  interesting,  for  he  visited  this  country. 
!  Did  he  land  in  New  York  as  an  actor,  as 
a  writer,  or. merely  as  a  traveler?  There 
are  a  few  hints  at  his  short  sojourn 
here  in  some  of  his  stories,  as  in  "When 
Love  Flies  o'  the  Window."  One  of  his 
novels  should  now  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  this  region:  "The  Quaint  Com- 
panions," in  which  an  English  woman 
weds  Lee,  a  Negro  tenor;  but  the  two 
are  not  the  quaint  companions.  The 
story  is  of  their  son  and  a  hump-backed 
gill. 


an  i  wood-smoke,  with  patient  and  per- 
Pe  ual  stirrings,  for  a  whole  fall  after- 
noon, with  the  sort  of  wooden  hoo  that 
belonged  .with   the   big  copper  kettle, 
slung    over    an    outdoor    wood  fire. 
Bushels  of  sliced  apples   Rambos  and 
Catheads  for  choice,  ripe'  and  luscious, 
with    fleshy    Fellenwalders    a  second 
holce.    And  keep  stirring  it! 
Then  rich,  creamy  white  bread,  spread 
generously  with  yellow  Jersey  butter, 
and  then  a  layer  of  apple-butter.  Perish 
the    degenerate    taste    that  tolerates 
"marmalade"— the  thing  or  the  name. 
Apple-butter     la     apple-butter,  and 
naught  else.  And  so  is  pear-butter,  and 
pench-butter,  and  grape-butter,  in  west- 
e  n  Pennsylvania— or  used  to  be.  Alas, 
that  measly  "Ersatz"  dope  came  from 
-  ittsburgh!    I  suppose  the  turnips  were 
mashed  by  machinery,  the  mess  cooked 
in  a  steam  vat,  and  shipped  to  market 
in  tank  cars,  like  crude  oil,  or  black 
molasses.   The  next  step  in  degradation 
of  a  noble  product  will  probably  be  to 
substitute  boiled  squash  for  the  boiled 
turnip,  as  an  "extender." 

Are  there  not  enough  devotees  of  real 
food  left  to  maintain  a  demand  for  this 
noble  product  of  American  orchards  and 
copper  kettles?  Is  real  apple-butter  to 
become  a  lost  art?  i  ask  it  as  one  con- 
scious of  dereliction,  in  long  yielding  to 
degenerate  llavorings  of  city  bills  of  fare, 
to  the  neglect  of  genuine  foods.  Is  all  to 
be  "Ersatz"  and  tasteless,  or  foreign 
and  garlicy?  Is  life  henceforth  to  be 
propped  by  turnip-pulp?  As  I  sadly 
ask  it,  I  get  all  the  time  hungrier  for  a 
lieiping  of  real  apple-butter.  This  mod- 
ern synthetic,  free-verse  stuff  fills  no 
want,  chinks  no  crevice  of  appetite  It 
is  "Ersatz,"  in  the  first  degree.  Raus 

mitlt!,  „  W.  C.  T. 

Brookline. 

In  our  little  village  apple-butter  was 
known  as  Shaker  apple  sauce.  Good 
spiead  on  buttered  bread,  it  was  won- 
derful when  serving  as  layers  between 
doughnut  stuff  in  that  glorious  con- 
coction known  in  Vermont  as  a  Tun- 
bridge  tart.  No.  there  is  no  apple- 
t utter,  no  Shaker  apple  sauce  worthy 
the  name  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Boston 
market.  We  doubt  if  it  is  now  eaten  ir- 
our  little  village.  Ichabod!  the  glory  is 
departed.— Ed. 


In  a  hundred  years  the  tlclenco  oi 
today  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  mass 
of  superstitions  In  which  a  few  exact 
notions  will  be  distinguished  only  with 
difficulty.  The  chemistry  of  M.  Berthelot  I 
Is  tho  alchemy  of  tho  future,  as  the  al-  I 
chemy  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  monk,  is  the 
chemistry  of  the  past. 


Apple  Butter 

As  the  World  Wags: 

All  this  talk  of  prohibition  gave  me 
a  prodigious  thirst.  I  got  a  great  han- 
kering for  sonje  old-fashioned  apple- 
butter,  such  as  the  Dutch  and  the 
Quakers  make,  out  In  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  Tart,  smooth,  with  the 
fragrance  and  flavor  of  a  thousand  ripe 
apples. 

I  saw  a  fancy  glass  Jar  in  the  market- 
place,   labeled   "Apple-butter";   I  ac- 
quired It,  and  my  mouth  watered  as  I 
lugged  it  home.  But  ashes  to  gracious, 
what  a  disappointment  It  Was  "Ersatz." 
imitation,  bogus— tit  only  to  be  spread  ; 
on  German  war-bread.    About  three-  ' 
fourths  of  it  was  boiled  and  mashed ' 
turnip-pulp;  you  could  taste  it  plainly. 


The  Recipe 

Mrs.  George  P.  Bolivar  of  Beverly 
asks:  "What  were  ihe  roots  in  the  root 
beer  which  you  glowingly  described  a 
few  days  ago?" 

Madam,  we  do  not  know,  we  never 
knew.    The  secret  of  the  toll  bridge 
keeper  was  as  dark  as  the  Eleusinian, 
mysteries.     H.    G.    Arnold    of  New* 
Rochelle  named  tho  proper  roots,  that 
Is.  the  roots  he  or  she  preferred,  in  a' 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  last  March: 
Dandelion,  burdock,  yellow  clook.  sas- 
safras; also  black  birch  bark,  winter-!* 
green  leaves  and  hops.  There  was  men-v 
tlon  of  molasses  and  two  yeast  cakes. 
"There  should  be  about  10  gallons  of, 
it."    Too  much  for  one  to  drink  at  a 
sitting;  too  little  ior  a  comfortable,  sat-, 
tsfylng  bath.    "And  thou,  Roohelle,  our 
own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of  tho  waters!" 
say  rather,  of  root  beer. 


weekP  WP        Piece,  from 

ear  not  „?k:,n°W  a  ,,co1  bonn'  now  *" 
ear.  now  an  ulna  or  a  lumbar  vertebra 

,?!k  UPJ£  th*  »houlde'-  blades  and  spnrol 
Hbs.  The  skull  (which  the.  poetess  play, 
fully  compares  to  an  o»trlch  osg)  was 
the  last  ploco  to  trickle  through  the 

II  "K-^;..thc„mo,hor  "elze<1  "  ftnd  touted 
j  Keno!  Her  puzzle  game  being  now 
,  comp|et0  she  bundled  up  tho  pieces  of 
t^erta£ntl  PIante*  them  In  the  ceme- 
w>r>.  Tho  spade  work  was  too  much 
for  her.  or  something,  and  sho  croaked 
herself,  and  they  burled  her  also  part 
way  down  the  page.  I  hardly  know  why 
there  was  room  for  two  more  graves- 
t  mean  verses. 

Cheeriest  thing  I've  heard  of  since  the ' 
burning  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  or  tho  ' 
ravings  of  John  McCullough!  Nothing 
to  compare  with  It  In  current  literature 
except  the  tale  of  the  wounded  Belgian  I 
soldiers  whom  tho  Germans  walled  up  ' 
i  u«  f  .e  un^ersrollnd  Passage  of  the  j 
Wege  forts.    Can  t  somebody  do  that 

r?   k  P^>etTry?     "Fetch    a"    the  rum 
Darby  I"   Let's  have  a  try  at  it 
Rrookflne.  c 

..W-  ? •JIV  wou'<l  probably  object,  in 
spite  of  Swinburne's  flaming  eulogy  to 
Tennyson's  "Rizpah,"  which  has  the 
?ame  subject.  Miss  Llllah  McCarthy, 
the  statuesque  actress,  who  was  seen 
hero  In  Granville  Barker's  company- 
was  she  too  statuesque  for  a  wife'  At 
any  rate,  the  two  are  now  dlvorced- 
talking  with  a  London  reporter  about 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  "Judith"  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  Bible.  "To  me 
it  is  quite  amazing  why  people  don't 
read  their  Bible  more,  if  only  for  its 
descriptive  .and  picturesque  qualities" 
The  story  of  Rizpah  Is  a  short  one. 
The  daughter  of  Aiah.  she  was  concu- 
bine to  King  Saul.  Her  two  sons  bv  I 
him,  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth  with 
five  other  men  wore  handed  over  by 
David  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hanged 
them  on  the  mountain  near  GIbeah  at 
the  beginning  of  barley  harvest.  "And 
Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  took 
sackcloth  and  spread  it  for  her  upon 
the  rock  from  the  beginning  of  harvest 
unt.i  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of 
heav  .n>  and  suffered  neither  the  birds 
of  t).e  air  to  rest  On  them  by  dav  nor 
the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night."  Final- 
ly the  bones  were  burled  by  David's 
command.  The  Gibeonites  had  diso- 
beyed the  command  of  the  Lord  through 
Moses,  who  ordered  that  the  body  of  a 
hanged  man  should  not  remain  all  night 
on  th.'  glbbot,  but  should  be  buried  that 
day.  Perhaps  the  Gibeonites.  being  only 
proselytes  of  habitation,  were  not  bound 
by  this  command.  TlaJs  Rizpah  must 
have  been  an  attractive  woman  for 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  Abner,  the' gen- 
eral of  Saul's  army,  took  her  and  gave 
the  reproaching  Ishbo3heth,  a  son  of  I 
SauVa  bitter  answer.  There  was  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  Rizpah  in  a  Paris' salon 
of  the  middle  eighties.  We  have  forgot- 
ten the  name  of  the  painter.  "W.  C.  T  " 
has  written  an  amusing  letter— h|s  con- 
tributions are  always  welcome;  but  we  i 
cannot  echo  his  Judgment.  We  prefer 
this  poem  of  the  strangely  gifted  au- 
thor to  verses  about  "the  roses  that 
blowses"  and  other  verses  of  a  "lovely"  I 
or  a  genteel  character.  (ED. 


Bertha  von  Hillern 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Miss  Maria  J.  C.  Becket  of  Boston,  an  I 
artist,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Miss 
Bertha  von  Hillern  when  the  latter  was 
pursuing  her  vocation  of  artist  in  Bos- 
ton. If  Miss  Becket  Is  still  living,  prob- 
ably ehe  could  tell  whether  Miss  Von  { 
Hillern  is  stilt  living  and  ,If  so.  where  * 
she  is  living.  SPECTATOR  I 

Brookline.  ■[ 


The  Two  Grotesques 

M.  Massine.  dancer  and  inventor  of 
ballets,  was  asked  in  London  "Why  does 
your  phantasy  always  lead  you  to  a 
vision  of  tho  grotesque?"  "Because 
What  we  see  around  us  i3  grotesque," 
he  replied.  When  asked  to  cite  an  ex- 
ample of  the  grotesque  in  the  mqdern 
world,  he  replied:  "Its  two  mostpromi- , 
pent  personalities:  the  Kaiser  and  Char-  fj 
lie  Chaplin  " 

Rizpah  Again 
As  ihe  World  Wags: 

It's  great,  this  expansion  of  the  scope  S 
and  powers  of  poetry.  It  used  to  be  that  |' 
the  poets  were   restricted  to  writins 
about  such  matters  as  pretty  girls,  April 
skies,  flowers,  stars,  children  and  all  , 
sorts  of  Christmas-y  things;  but  here  is 
a  poem  in  a  well  known  Boston  maga- 
zine, by  Boston's  greatest  poetess,  45  • 
verses  of  it,  about  something  entirely 
different.    It  tells  of  a  mother  whoso 
son  was  hanged  in  chains.    You  know 
they  did  not  always  execute  crimln  is  In  \ 
the  present  neat  electric  fashion,  p'urok- 
ing  the  remains  promptly  and  sanitarily 
into  chloride  of  zinc  pickle  for  the  boys 
to  carve  up  in  the  medical  school;  they 
just  hung  them,  and  left  them  there, 
as  an  item  of  interest  to  other  male- 
factors and  to  the  crows.    Of  course, 
the  punishment  was  a  severe  shock  to  • 
the  victim's  nerves,  and  he  eventually 
went  to  pieces,  as  it  were.    And  this  j 
ir^;her  stuck  around  the  foot  of  thej  . 


'Tall  of  Babylon"  at  the 
Colonial  Huge  and  Ex- 
citing Spectacle 

LOIS  KYRA  WINS 

FAVOR  IN  DANCES 

At  the  Colonial  Theatre  last  night  as  . 
tho  second  offering  in  the  D.  W.  Grlf- 
flth  repertory  season  of  film  spectacles, 
I  "The  Fa,ll  of  Babylon"  was  presented. 
I  The  house  was  filled  and  the  spectators 
j  Bhowed  evident  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
I  duction.    Hearty  applause  was  given  to  1 
I  an  incidental  song  and  to  interpolated 
fle3h  and  blood  dances  by  Lois  KyrftB 
and  her  company. 

"The  Fall  of  Babylon"  is  an  exten- 
sion and  elaboration  of  the  Babylonian 
Incident  that  formed  a  part  of  "In- 
tolerance." The  chief  characters  are 
•een  again,  Belshazzar,  his  favorite 
Attarea.  tho  High  Priest,  of  Bel,  the 
»iountain  girl;  Cyrus,  the  Rhapsode. 
The  Mighty  Man  of  Valor  and  the  rest. 
The  Jealousy  of  the  priests  of  Bel  for 
the  new  worship  of  Ishtar  is  depicted, 
and  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of 
•cenes  showing  Cyrus's  attack  on  the 
city  and  his  repulse,  the  treason  of 
the  High  Priest  of  Bel  in  offering  to 
open  the  city's  gates  to  Cyrus,  the 
feast    of    Belshazzar.    the  mountain 


altering    runi    and    catapults  are 

In  furious  action,  Rolling  towers  J 
■roach  the  waits  for'  attack  and  ure  I 
pled  over  by  the  defenders.    Hand- ft 

Sand  Seating  I*  pictured  all  over  | 
place  nnd  a  new  engine  of  destrue- 
x  la  Introduced  which  Is  a  veritable 
Byionlan  "tank"  tni>t  spouts  burning 
and  would  have  lo  *ed  most  natural 
Flanders   fields.     The  spectacle  Is 
talnlv  huse.  exc    ng  and  varied. 
<ne  of   Kyrs's       .  >   >:.%•.:■•>-    made  a 
ttnct  ImpresaloM     It  was  serpentine 
illsm  in  the  extreme  and  wtth  her 
_  jtm  111"  arms  above  her  head  wrlth- 
tag   as   serpents"    head,    she   made  a 
Picture  quite  calculated  to  dtaturb  the 
dreams  of  anv  among  the  spectators 
who  had  been  overindulging  In  the  wake 
►  f  John  Barleycorn.  .  .„ 

1  The  chief  actors  in  the 
most  of  whom  were  «een  in  In toler 
™™  ..  were-  High  Priest  of  Bel.  rullv 
iIi«Vih«ll-  Mountrln  Girl,  Constance 
TalmadKe  Rhapsode.  Elmer  Clifton: 
Prince  Belshaiznr  Alfred  Paget;  At- 
tarea  Seena  Owen:  Cyrus  George 
sUmann;  The  Mighty  Man  of  Valour. 
Klmo  Lincoln;  Babylonian  Judge, 
I  George  Fawcett.  «MMHB| 

JAZZ  CREATOR 
AT  B.F.KEITH'S 


Frisco,  "creator  of  the  Jazz 
■  with  Lorette  McDermott.  dancer. and 
his  own  Jazz  band.  Is  the  chief  feature 
of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  Last  evening  there  was  a 
good-sised  audience  that  was  deeply 
interested.  „.„.. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  as  a  matter 
of  record  that  less  than  two  years  ago 
the  headliner  at  this  theatre  was  a  sub- 
ordinate attraction  in  the  cabaret  at 
Rector's  New  York.  Frisco s  act  Is 
;  unique  in  that  it  is  first  of  all  original 
and  this  Is  saying  much  In  an  act  or 
much  length  and  variety.  Besides  his 
skill  as  a  de.ncer.  the  principal  might 
best  be  described  as  "nifty"  and  he 
shows,  a  certain  elegance  in  hat  and 
cigar  .nanlpulaUon  that  establishes  him 
as  a  juggler  of  much  merit 

His  agility  is  the  outstanding  feature 
of  his  performance;  there  are  several 
attempts  at  the  creation  of  types  and 
much  of  his  work  is  of  the  burlesque 
variety.  His  most  pleasing  number  was 
his  characteristic  solo,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed the  elgar  and  hat  to  advantage. 
Miss  McDermott  is  a  dainty  and  pretty 
miss,  high-spirited  and  eager  for  the 
dance.  She  had  the  added  advantage 
of  fetching  costumes. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  the  Rigo- 
letto  Brothers,  assisted  by  the  Swenson 
Sisters,  in  an  act  of  remarkable  variety; 
Bert  Fitzgibbon,  in  a  monologue;  Moran 
and  Mack,  blackface  comedians  with  a 
good  line  of-  chatter;  Mme.  Chilson- 
I  Ohrman.  coloratura  soprano.  In  a  pro- 
gram of  classical  selections;  Homer 
Dickinson  and  Oracle  Deagon,  In  a 
comedy  act;  Alfred  Farrell  and  com- 
pany, manipulators  of  rags;  and  the 
:  Musical  Johnstons,  instrumentalist*. 

National  Poets 


provement  perhaps  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned game  of  Authors,  in  which  one 
player  said  "Give  me  Dr.  Holland" 
and  another  asked  for  "Miss  Gil- 
bert's Career."  It  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion, who  is  the  national  poet  of 
England,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  so  on.  One  Frenchman 
voted  for  Rouget  de  Lisle,  who 
wrote  the  "Marseillaise."  If  he  had 
been  chosen,  we  should  be  repre- 
sented by  Francis  Scott  Key  or  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  Who  is  England's 
ir.n  tonal  poet?  Shakespeare? 
Wordsworth,  Landor  and  Swinburne 
would  probably  have  named  Milton; 
but  not  the  Milton  of  "Paradise 
Lost"— the  Milton  of  the  sonnets, 
the  Milton  defending  liberty. 
Milton '  Thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this 
hour. 

England  hath  need  of  thee. 

Who  ia  Germany's  national  poet? 
iCoethe,  Schiller,  Upland,  Heine  who 
Fought  in  bitter  verse  the  Hohenzol- 
I  lerns,  or  the  poet  of  the  Nibelung- 
'enlied?    Would  Russia  name  Push- 
kin or  Lermontoff?     Would  Italy 
choose   D'Annunzio?     Walt  Whit- 
man aimed  to  be  the  poet  of  Amer- 
ican democracy,  but  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  have  not  accepted 
him  as  its  bard.    His  most  enthus- 
iastic admirers  are  in  the  aristocra- 
cy of  letters. 

It  is  a  pleasing,  harmless  amuse- 
ment, one  that  may  have  an  educa- 
tional value;  at  least  it  familiarises 
many  with  names  of  poets^  It  may 
even  lead  some  to  read  the  verses 
of  these  poets.  \ 


J  will  arise  and  go  now.  and  go  to  Innisfree, 
And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and' 
and  wattles  made ;         '  I 
Nine  bean  rows  will  I  haTe  there,  a  hive  for 
the  honey-bee, 
And  lite  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace 
comes  dropping  slow. 
Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  mornlne  to 
to  where  the  cricket  sings; 
There  midnight's  all  a-gllmmer.   and  noon  a 
purple  glow. 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  no\r.  for  always,  night 

I  heardlakeVwater  lapping  with  low  sound's 
by  the  shore;  ■  _„_. 

While  I  stand  on  the  roadway  or  on  the  pave- 
ments gray. 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart  a  core. 


A  French  magazine  recently  sent 
letters  to*  over  a  hundred  or  more 
men  of  arts  and  letters,  asking  who, 
in  their  opinion,  should  be  named  a* 
the  poet  of  the  nation.    M.  Paul 
Fort  was  named  by  a  large  plurality 
of  those  answering  the  question,  yet 
the  nmie  of  Fort  is  not  familiar  to 
many     Americans     interested  in 
French  literature.   There  was  a  dis- 
pute  in   Paris   over   the  question 
whether  a  poet  could  be  regarded 
as   national   while   he   was  alive; 
whether  the  poet  of  a  nation  should 
Bot  have  been  dead  for  many  years. 
Some  named  Beranger  as  the  great' 
land  true  poet  of  the  French  people; 
yet,  it  is  the  fashion  among  the 
|  French  critics  of  the  day  to  scoff 
1st  Beranger,  to  call  him  a  song- 
►  writer,  not  a  poet;   but  was  not 
(Bums,  the  writer  of  songs,  a  poet 
by  reason  of  his  songs?    The  de- 
fenders of  Beranger  said  he  touched 
[the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  he 
fi represented  the  national  spirit;  that 
(it  is  not  nece3sary  for  a  national 
'  poet  to  be    great"  as  Academicians 
Hand  purists  define  greatness;  or  as 
'  i  Artemus'  Ward  would  have  put  it, 
!a  national  poet  need  not  be  a  "boss 
Ipoit."'    The  modest  M.  Fort  named 
I  seven  poets,  from  Villon  to  Verlaine 
I  that  he  considered  truly  national. 


Only  in  Dreams 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  now  in) 
Boston  a  "ballet  of  living  dancers."! 
Would  that  by  the  waving  of  a  magi- 
cian's wand  we  could  see  a  ballet  of 
dead  dancers:  The  Empress  Theodora. 
Vestris.  Mile.  Salle,  Mile.  Guimard. 
Fanny  Elssler.  Taglioni,  Cerito,  Carlo  tta 
Grisi,  not  forgetting  "the  peerless  Mor- 
lacchi! 

Dress  and  Conduct 

It  is  said  that  old  cinema  films  are 
used  to  make  "stiffenlngs"  for  the  toe- 
caps  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  state- 
ment led  a  Londoner  to  voice  his  per- 
turbation in  his  favorite  newspaper: 
("Suppose  a  piece  of  a  Charlie  Chaplin 
I  forms  a  part  of  my  boot,  can  I  be  sure 
that  it  will  not  suddenly  break  out 
into  the  Charlie  Chaplin  shuffle  in  the 
Strand?  And  if  I  any  suddenly  moved 
to  trip  up  a  policeman,  can  I  success- 
fully plead  in  court  that  the  cheery  in- 
fluence of  the  little  bit  of  film  led  me 
astray?" 

,    This  recalls  a  story  written  some  years 
'  ago  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Chase  in  which  a  man 
I  purchased   at   a   second-hand   shop  a 
frock  coat  once  worn  by  a  preacher 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  that  had  belonged 
to  a  dead-game  sport.    When  he  wore 
the  coat  with  another  pair  of  trousers, 
I  he  was  an  example  to  the  young  and  fit 
to  be  a  chairman  of  philanthropic  com- 
mittees- he  was  even  mentioned  as  an 
overseer  of  Harvard.    When  he  wore 
the  trousers  with  another  coat,  his  con- 
j  duc  t  was  reprehensible,  shocking.  He 
was  led  willy-nilly  infb  drunkeries.  into 
I  all  vile  resorts.    When  he  donned  coat 
and  trousers  together  there  was  a  fear- 
ful struggle,  only  equalled  by  that  of 
the  Justly  celebrated  Hercules  when,  a 
youth,  he  v\y»s  solicited  by  Pleasure  and 
Virtue  in  the  guise  of  two  appropriatejy 
garbed  women. 

Wifely  Devotion 

Dr.  Wilkins,  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  unjustly  convicted  as  he 
swears,  speaking  of  her  unfailing  gen- 
erosity, said:  "We  never  had  a  steak) 
that  she  did  not  insist  I  should  have  the 
tenderloin."  Some  may  exclaim:  "Could j 
wifely  devotion  go  farther?  Greater  love  I 
hath  no  woman";  but  others  may  an-l 
swer:  "As  for  myself,  I  prefer  the  sir-, 

'°We  read  In  the  London  Daily  Tele-| 
graph  some  months  ago  an  article  on 
food-economy  by  an  Italian  living  in 
London.  This  article  is  now  Before  us 
with  other 


Londou  many  salutary  lessons  ma> 

learnt.  I-ong  beforo  the  war  s-  |  t>  >t, 
parts  of  fowls  were  sold  In  the  district 
known  as  'the  ivine.'  Wise  people 
bought  the  legs,  which  are  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  supposedly  preferable 
wings.  Homer  himself  spoke  of  -lus- 
cious thigh-bones  wrapped  in  fat,'  ana 
in  his  country,  where  women  are  not 
honored  as  they  should  be.  they  are 
given  tho  wings  as  Inferior  portions, 
the  selfish  men  reserving  to  themselves 
the  well-covered  limbs." 

Mr.  Johnson  has  always  maintained 
that  the  drumstick  is  tho  choicest  part 
o'  a  chicken  or  a  turkey,  but  we  have 
observed  him  laboring  with  a  neck.  W  e 
have  seen  women,  and  even  strong  men. 
in  pensions  of  Berlin,  Dresden.  Munich. 
'  Stuttgart,  eating  a  mess  of  chickens  feet 
with  the  greatest  relish  and  knifing  up 
the  thick,  greasy,  yellowish  sauce  to 
their  mouths;  but  they  were  Germans. 
We  doubt  if  any  Ge-nan  wife  would 
offer  the  tenderloin  to  ner  husband  when 
she  secretlv  longed  for  Itl  she  would  not 
have  the  opportunity;  he  would  grab  it 
as  the  prerogative  of  he  male.  We  have 
seen  American  husbands  who  at  table 
carved  for  their  guests  as  well  as  the 
wife  with  a  careful  eye  to  their  own 
choice  and  gustatory  pleasure. 
,  By  the  way,  we  are  sorry  to  find  the 
I  Italian  writer  In  London  using  the  word 
"tasty." 

Temperance  Drinks 

The  Balkan  News  advertised  fruit, 
drinks  for  hot  weather.  The  list  of  fla- 
vors included  lemon,  brange.  strawbem, 
onion  "and  other  fruits."  Has  any  one 
in  Boston  ever  quaffed-crushed.  to  em- 
ploy an  old  English  term-a  cup  or 
onionade?  In  Homer's  day  an  onion  was 
recommended  with  wine,  but  that  age 
was  one  of  heroes. 

The  Question  Box 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 
!  Speaking  of  mascots,  does  anybody 
know  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
cute  little  efficient  ttrtTTgumaJig  that 
brought  s6  much  luck  to  the  OjtoayM 
for  four  years?  I  believe  they  called  it 
"Gottmltuhs."  w-  E-  K' 

Boston. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Whangdoodles  and  treesqueaks  have 
had  their  day  in  this  column.  Now  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  any  one  of  its 
readers  recalls  an  insect  called  the 
"Cock  ma  squaggen"?  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  spelling.  When  I  was  young 
this  creature  flew  about  us  on  summer 
days,  exciting  a  mild  feeling  of  fear, 
but  how  the  Cock  ma  squaggen  was  ex- 
pected to  inspire  us,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber In  his  down-hanging  appendages 
he  reminded  us  of  the  harmless  Daddy- 
long-legs.  As  far  as  I  know,  only  one 
living  person  remembers  thi3  uncouth 
name,  and  she  pronounces  it  a  little 
differently.  HELEN  W.  ROSS. 


an  envelope  addressed 


I  Ipswich. 

THEN. 
Old  wine  to  drink  I 
Ay,  give  the  slippery  Juice 
That  drlppeth  from  the  grape  thrown  loose. 

Within  the  tun; 
Pluck'd  from  from  beneath  the  cliff 
Of  sunny-sided  Tenerlffe 

And  ripened  'neath  the  blink 
Of  India's  sun  I 
Peat  whiskey  hot 
Tempered  with  well-boiled  water! 
These  make  the  long  nights  shorter — 

Forgetting  not 
Good  stout  old  English  porter. 

NOW. 

0  water  for  me.  O  water  tfor  me  ! 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee. 
Water  cooleth  the  brow,  it  cooleth  the  brain. 
And  maketh  the  faint  one  stroDg  again. 

In  the  Tub 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  was  delighted  the  other  day  when 
someone  broached  the  subject  of  bath- 
tubbing  in  the  column.  The  etiquette  | 
and  literature  of  bathing  have  always 
interested  me  deeply,  and  I  bave"  for 
several  years  awaited  eagerly  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's 
elephant  folio,  hoping  to  find  therein 
much  hitherto  undiscovered  material 
which  might  be  incorporated  into  the 
footnotes  of  my  forthcoming  pamphlet: 
"From  Baden-Baden  to  Hot  Springs."  I 
should,  of  course,  give  fitting  credit  to 
the  great  philosopher,  recognizing  that 
the  glamor  of  his  name,  even  in  the 
foot-notes,  is  quite  enough  to  throw  my 
text  into  the  shade. 

But  what  could  be  a  more  enthralling 
subject  for  discussion  than  bathing? 
What  pictures  are  called  up  by  the  very 
word  "tub."  Old  Archimedes  stepping 
on  the  soap  in  his  eagerness  to  announce 
the  discovery  of  specific  gravity  to  the 
King  of  Syracuse;  villanous  Marat  in- 
terrupted in  the  course  of  his  letter- 
writing  by  the  rude  dagger  of  Char- 
lotte Corday;  the  winsome  heroine  of 
Maupassant's  -'Notre  Cpeur"  leaping 
from  the  steaming  bath  into  the  arms 
of  her  nocturnal  lover.    Who  shall  say 


compassed  with  an  atmosphere  of  ro- 
mance ? 

Your  true  New  Englunder  will  not  be 
tempted  to  enter  a  shower  bath.  No 
new  fangled  device  will  give  him  the  Joy 
of  the  I  pood  old-fashioned  Saturday 
night  soak.  He  will  fill  the  antiquated 
Bine  or  the  spotless  porcelain  piping  hot 
and  recline  at  his  ease.  He  would  no 
more  forego  this  joy  than  lie  would  fore- 
go the  beans  that  preface  It.  Neither 
will  he  look  with  favor  on  the  habit  of 
daily  bathing.  He  considers  it  un- 
healthy. 

Who  shall  say  what  may  most  fltlfr 

be  read  in  the  tub?  It  Is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  solve.    I  have  known  callow 
sophomores  to  retire  to  the  tiley  fast- 
1  liesSes  with  anything  from  the  Evening 
>  Transcript  to"  La  Vie  Parlslenne.    I  my- 

!  self  do  not  recommend  either,  and  find 
nothing  better  than  Bennie  Franklin's 
"Tub  Night"  Post. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  smok- 
ing.   I  am  acquainted  with  one  good 

citizen,  who  affects  a  corncomb  packed 
with  Burlcy,  and  another  who  is  In  the 
habit  of  puffing  a  fat  Habana  while 
wielding  the  scrubbing  brush.  Detesta- 

"  ble  customs,  I  contend!  It  is  as  un- 
mannerly to  pull  on  a  pipe  in  the  bath 
as  at  dlnifer  or  at  the  Pops.  A  gentle, 
splcey  Egyptian  cigarette  is  certainly 
in  good  taste  and  will  be  selected  by  thej 
connoisseur. 

If  space  but  allowed  it  one  might  men-| 
tion  the  delights  of  open-air  bathing— I 
"skinnles"  in  the  ol'  swlmmin'  hole,  orl 

•  in  full  regalia  at  Banff  or  Palm  Beach. 
Veteran  bathers  will  recall  the  mirrored 

,  stars  in  the  pellucid  depths  of  Maggiore 
where  the  echoes  of  the  boatman's  song 
stir  half-forgotten  memories,   and  tho 

\  glint  of  the  sun  on  the  muddy  Mlssls- 

)  sippi,  where  one  uses  a  whisk  broom  in 

!  place  of  a  towel. 

i  And  one  might  speak  of  that  all-night 
i  godsend,  the  Turkish  bath— fit  aftermath 
of  an  evening  of  excessive  conviviation. 
Must  the  Turkish  bath  now  go  the  way 
of  Chicken  a  la  King-  and  Lobster  New- 
berg?   Heaven  forfend! 

RICHARD  AUBREY  LEWIS. 
Wollaston. 


Words,  Words 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  noted  your  horror  of  certain 
words.  Here's  a  curious  one  I  don't 
like,  but  it's  harmless,  describes  the 
action  absolutely,  and  I  can't  tell  why 
it  offends  me.  On  corfcert  night  'aboard 
English  ships  the  programs  are  printed, 
and  two  young  ladies  are  chosen  from 
the  passenger  list  to  canvass  in  ad- 
vance of  the  performance,  collecting 
contributions  and  presenting  programs 
for  souvenirs.  On  the  program,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  concert  schedule, 
chairman's  name,  etc.,  one  always 
notes: 

"SUPPLIANTS." 
Miss  C.  Brixton  Mudge. 
Miss  Alice  Butterworth. 
It's   that   word*  "Suppliants"    that  I 
can't   bear.    Tell   me   why.   as  I  pre- 
sume this  comes  within  the  scope  of 
a  psychologist,  since  there  can  be  no 
possible  objection  to  the  word,  as  em- 
ployed. 

Also  a  word  that  creates  almost  physi- 
cal repugnance  is  "Necrology,"  used  to 
head  the  death  list  in  club  reports. 

I  almost  believe  you  don't  like  it  either, 
although  probably  my  antipathy  to 
"Suppliants"  is  indefensible.  What  do 
vou  think  of  those  wurds,  used  as  in- 
dicated?      LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 

Perhaps  "suppliant"  offends  Mr.  Rob- 
inson because  the  word  means  a  humble 
petitioner,  and,  chivalrous  soul,  he  does 
not  like  to  see  or  even  think  of  young 
women,  fair  or  ill-favored,  in  that  posi- 
tion. ,  . 

Old  Home  Tooke  in  -his  '  Diversions 
of  Purley,"  which  Mr.  Golightly  pur- 
chased thinking  it  to  be  a  book  of  out- 
door sports  and  parlor-games,  classes 
"suppliant."  with  "coward"  which  he 
ingeniously  defines  as  "one  who  has 
cower'd  before  an  enemy."  We  have  an 
unpleasant  association  with  the  word 
"suppliant"  for  it  takes  us  back  to  Sat- 
urday "speaking"  in  the  schools  of  our 
little  village  and  our  breaking-down  in 
"Marco  Boza'rris"  soon  after  we  had 
spouted  the  lines  about  the  Turk  dream- 
ing of  the  hour  when  Greece,  a  sup- 
pliant bent,  should  tremble,  etc.  But 
"suppliant"  in  its  place  is  a  good  word, 
one  to  be  defended  with  a  sword.  What 
is  the  matter  with .  "necrology"? .  Do 
you  prefer  "death-rolV'?  We  do  not 
like  at  our  age.  "necrobiosis,"  mean- 
ing'decay  in  tissues  of  the  body,  nor 
does  "necropolis"  or  "cemetery"  replace 
"graveyard"  or  "God's  acre,"  even  if 
the  latter  is  in  imitation  of  the  Ger- 
man.—ED. 


The  Chesapeake's  Flag 

Apropos  of  the  Germans'  sneaking 
contemptible  burning  of  the  French  bat- 
tleflags  in  Berlin.  The  flag  of  th< 
Chesapeake  that  fought  the  Shannon  ii 
exhibit  No.  1229  in  the  United  Servlct 
Museum,  Whitehall.  The  flag  wai 
bought  at  auction  about  10  years  ag< 
for  850  guineas  by  Lord  Astor.  He  pre 
sented  it  to  thfl  museum.  The  Chesa 
jpeake's  signal  book  is  with  it.  So'£' 
Englishman  suggested  that  it  would  b- 


the  AmericAii  na- 
waters.    Was  this 


i  lopian.  that  have  no  Terrlttory  but  In 
oks,  nor  Siibjrets  but  In  hot  Head's  and 
onij  Fam-ies;  that  Plato"  a  Is  much  wiser 
in  any  of  his  Sixo,  and  yet  It  has  been 
long  while  In  the  World  quite  out  of 
lploymcnt,  and  Is  like  to  continue  so. 


The  Glorious  Fourth 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following:  definition  of  "July  4.  In- 
dependence Day,"  which  Is  In  "The 
Foolish  Dictionary,"  "executed  by 
iJideor  Wurdz."  is  by  no  means  "fool- 
ish": "A  rational  holiday,  Invented  for 
t>,e  benefit  of  popcorn  and  peanut 
vendor*;  lemonade  chemists;  dealers  Iti 
explosives;  physicians  and  surgeons.  A 
grand  chance  for  the  citizen-soldier  to 
hear  the  roar  of  battle,  smell  powder, 
shoot  the  relghbor's  cat.  and  lose  a 
night's  rest— or  a  finger." 

Brookllno.  SPECTATOR. 


d.ii   was  hardly  lonff  Chough  for  nun  to 

hole  out  on  thn  last  green. 

It  was  an  affecting  ?tudy  of  varying 
emotions.     As  he  started  out  he  wns 

visibly  confident;  he  handled  his  card 
with  an  air;  ho  looked  over  his  clubs 
with  confidence.  When  wo  mot  him  at 
about  the  10th  hole,  fragments  of  paper 
were  floating  from  his  hand;  his  clubs 
looked  Ill-used  and  resentful,  and  ho 
wns  muttering. 

On  his  ultimate  return  the  storm  had 
passed",  he  looked  pleasuntly  across  the 
links.     "After  all,"  ho  said,   "it's  the 


Timely  Harbinger 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  a  communication  I  re- 
ceived this  morning: 

"Dear  Madam— We  trust  that  the  en- 
i  losed  circular  will  be  the  timely  har- 
binger of  your  thorough  satisfaction. 
This  is  obtained  through  the  superior 
efficiency  and  workmanship  we  take 
every    pains    to    secure.  Faithfully 

yours,   •> 

JANE  WINTERBOTTOM. 

Chestnut  Hill. 


Siamese  Irony 
1  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  askinga  friend  to  write  you  this 
letter,  as  I  do  not  yet  know  English  very 
well.  But  believing  as  I  do  in  maintain- 
ing the  century-old  traditions  of  Siam.  I 
I  cannot  but  look  with  darkest  apprehen- 
I  sion  on  the  action  which  your  honorable 
,  I  President  and  his  fellow-innovators  have 
taken  at  Versailles.  They  wish  to  force 
*  upon  the  nation  of  Slam  a  treaty  that 
will  force  this  proud  country  to  submit 
to  the  domination  of  the  purely  white 
races  of  the  world,  to  send  Its  heroic 
I  sens  to  fight  In  far-off  lands  for  ques- 
tions in,' which  it  can  have  no  possible 

Perhaps  you  think  that  vour  relations 
|with  Japan  interest  us.  They  do  not.  If 
pan  should  attack  the  United  States, 
do  you  tplnk  we  should  want  to  send  our 
ons  to  light  in  the  distant  deserts  of 
^•alifornla?  Yet  this  monstrous  league 
if  nations  might  forco  us  to  do  this. 
Vhat  Is  worse,  it  might  give  your  Amer- 
ea  the  chance  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
ip  hold  to  be  purely  Siamese.  We  know 
hat  thto league  was  started  by  America, 
nnd  we  cannot  help  believing  that  Amer- 
ica has  some  sinister  motive.  America 
gains  everything  in  this  league,  the  right 
to  ask  the  war-ridden  nations  of  Europe 
to  send  troops  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
right  to  dominate  in  the  world  councils, 
through  her  tremendous  economic 
strengths  By  artfully  drawing  Great 
Britain  into  it.  and  by  instituting  an  In- 
ternational labor  bureau,  she  assures  the 
end  of  Britain's  power,  which  is  built  on 
cheap  labor.  Cheap  labor  in  Britain  will 
vanish  the  moment  it  feels  the  backing 
of  American  labor,  and  then  America 
will  have  no  industrial  rivals.  Your 
President  Is  very  clever,  but  the  Repub- 
lican senators  are  even  more  so.  They 
pretend  to  be  against  the  league  to  cover 
up  the  dark  plot  of  world  conquest.  As 
our  greatest  emperor.  Sjis  Bjord  Djamen 
III  once  warned  us  so  eloquently:  "Keep 
clear  of  foreign  entanglemen'-;  do  *"vt.r 
duty;  cleanliness  is  the  best  policy;  hon- 
esty is  the  next  thing  to  success;  and 
above  all,  don't  lie  when  you  don't 
have  to." 
Yours  against  this  league  of  nations, 
Cambridge.  BUSBA  BAZOO. 


Independence  Day 

The  4:h  of  July  is  always  celebrated 
in  America  with  guns,  and  processions, 
and  banners,  and  all  those  things. 

You  know  why  we  celebrate  this  day. 

The  American  revolution  in  1776  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  revolutions 
that  was  ever  seen.  But  I  have  not  time 
to  give  you  a  full  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution.  It  would  consume  years 
Lc  do  It,  and  It  might  weary  you. 

One  4th  of  July  Reuben  Pettlngtll 
went  to  Boston. 

He  saw  great  sights. 

He  saw  the  dense  throng  of  people, 
the  gay  volunteers,  the  banners  and, 
above  all,  he  saw  the  fireworks. 

I  despise  myself  for  using  so  low  a 
word,  but  the  fireworks  "licked"  him. 

A  new  world  was  opened  to  this  yeung 
man. 

He  returned  to  his  parents  and 'the 
little  farm  among  the  hHls  with  hid 
heart  full  of  fireworks. 

(From  Chapter  IV  of  "Pyrotechny," 
by  Artemus  Ward.  For  an  enthusiastic 
description  of  fireworks  on  Boston  Com- 
mon see  "Marco  Paul's  Adventures  in 
Boston,"  by  Jacob  Abbott-New  York, 
isr,3.)  mr 


»olf  Emotions 


started  out  I 
e  met  him 


There  was  an  ancient  nation  as 
renowned  for  its  culture  as  Germany 
was  for  its  Kultur;  a  nation  supe- 
rior to  Germany  in  sculpture,  phi- 
losophy, the  drama.  This  nation, 
like  Germany,  believed  that  from  the 
beginning  the  weaker  had  been  ruled 
by  the  stronger;  that  this  was  or- 
dained. Carrying  this  belief  into 
practice  insolently  and  cruelly,  this 
nation  then  began  to  decline  in 
strength  and  grandeur.  The  paral- 
lel is  a  striking  one.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  greater  attention  has  not 
been  paid  to  it. 

In  B.  C.  416  Athens  made  up  its 
mind  to  be  mistress  of  Melos.  She 
first  sent  a  delegation  to  persuade 
the  Melians  that  it  was  useless  for 
them  to  resist.  The  envoys  argued 
in  this  manner:  There  is  a  basic 
principle  which  we  all  acknowledge; 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  teach  it  to 
you:  in  human  affairs,  one  submits 
to  the  rules  of  justice  when  one  is 
constrained  by  a  mutual  necessity; 
but  for  the  powerful,  power  is  the 
only  rule;  for  the  weak,  submission. 

The  Melians  did  not  argue  this 
proposition.  They  replied  that  it 
would  be  dishonorable  for  them  to 
accept  slavery  without  a  struggle; 
besides  in  war  there  were  various 
chances.  True,  answered  the  Athe- 
nians, but  the  chances  are  in  our 
favor.  The  Melians  admitted  that 
their  forces  were  inferior;  neverthe- 
less they  had  hop°.  they  put  their 
trust  in  the  gods,  for  they  were  de- 
fending sacred  rights  against  in- 
justice. To  which  the  Athenians 
answered  that  the  gods  would  favor 
their  side  "for  we  demand  nothing, 
we  do  nothing  that  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  religious  ideas  entertained 
by  mankind.  According  to  divine 
traditions  and  human  evidence, 
wherever  there  is  power,  a  fateful 
necessity  wishes  also  domination. 
We  have  not  imposed  this  law,  we 
have  found  it  established,  and  we 
shall  hand  it  down  to  posterity,  for 
it  is  an  eternal  law.  We  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  for  we  are  convinced 
that  no  one  placed  in  the  same  pow- 
erful condition  would  act  otherwise." 

The  Melians  were  obdurate  in 
spite  of  the  fine  argument.*  They  | 
were  blockaded,  and  after  a  siege 
of  some  months  they  surrendered. 
All  the  adult  males  were  put  to 
death ;  the  women  and  children  were 
sold  into  a  slavery;  the  island  was 
colonized  afresh  by  cultured,  ably 
reasoning  Athenians,  believing  de- 
voutly in  their  tribal  deities. 

The  discussion  between  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  and  the  Melians  was  re- 
ported at  length  by  Thucydides. 
Remy  de  Gourmont,  always  cynical 
until  the  great  war  broke  out  five 
years  ago,  said  in  one  of  his  epi- 
logues that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Boers  if  they  had  read 
Thucydides  instead  of  the  Bible  be- 
fore warring  the  second  time  with 
Great  Britain.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  William  Hohenzollern  to 
read  the  Greek  historian.  The  lav/ 
referred  to  by  the  Athenians  had 
been  handed  down  to  him  from 
Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  in  his 
blood. 

t  will  cast  out  Wisdom  and  reject  Learning, 

My  thoughts  shall  wander  In  the  Great  Void. 

Always  repenting  of  wrongs  done 

Will  never  bring  my  heart  to  rest, 

I  east  my  hook  in  a  Single  stream; 

But  my  joy  is  as  though  I  possessed  a  Kingdom. 

I  loose  my  hair  and  go. singing; 

To  the  four  frontiers  men  join  in  my  refrain. 

This  is  the  purport  of  my  song: 

"My  thoughts  shall  wander  lu  the  Great  Void." 


Tho  question  wns  recently  asked  In 
Ihls  column:  "In  what  year  did  tho 
cons entional  'dress  fuU'  como  Into  fash-' 
Ion?"  It  has  been  said  that  the  Intro- 
ri'iction  was  largely  due  to  a  remark  In 
Bulvver  Lytton's  "Pelhnm."  Col.  Harold 
Malot  contributed  some  time  ago  to 
Notes  and  Queries  information  on  this 
subject. 

"1  am  able  to  remember  thp  gradual 
disappearance  of  pantaloons  and  small 
clothes,  shirt  frill,  twice-round  stock 
cravat,  Wellington  boots,  and  pumps, 
mid  to  fix  the  evening  dress  of  today- 
black  roat,  white  waistcoat  and  trousers 
-as  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  th' 
forties."  But  was  a  white  waistcoat 
"do  rlgcur"  then?  Col.  Malet  added 
that  his  father  wrote  that  fashions  wore 
rigorously  censored  at  the  Bath  assem- 
blies; in  the  twenties  the  coats  were 
"claret  or  puce,  etc,  Nankeen  tights  and 
white  silk  stockings;  black  coats  only 
for  mourning."  In  1S35  the  elder  Malet 
was  stopped  at  the  door  to  the  Bath 
ballroom  for  wearing  trousers,  but  he 
tied  them  at  the  ankles  and  was  admit- 
ted. (Beau  Nash  tore  from  a  duchess  a 
white  apron  she  wore  against  his  orders 
In  the  assembly  rooms.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
Almack's  because  he  wore  trousers  In- 
stead of  knee  breeches.)  Col.  Malet 
said:  "So  far  as  the  present  evening 
dress  coat  is  concerned,  it  was  the  ordi-  i 
nary  dress  coat  of  day  wear,  the  only 
difference  being  the  hip  pockets  to  tho 
latter." 

The  Sketch  of  London  informs  us  that 
the  evening  dress  habit  is  now  observed 
In  the  theatres.  During  the  war  it 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  At  Wynd- 
ham's  Theatre  the  audience  was  warned 
that  evening  dress  was  "optional,  but 
unfashionable."  Now  it  appears  to  be 
essential— one  of  the  horrors  of  peace. 


"Dry  as  a  Covered  Bridge" 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

I,  too,  remember  a  toll-bridge  with  a 
gate  where  root  beer  was  sold.  The  lit- 
tle old  man  that  sold  it  and  collected 
tolls  was  a  Scotchman  who  wove  rag 
carpets  between  times  on  an  old-fash- 
ioned hand  loom.  His  root  beer,  put  up  in 
stone  bottles — the  cork  tied  in  with  fish 
line— was  a  compound  of  all  the  wood- 
sey  flavors,  dear  to  the  palate  of  the 
small  boy.  "There  is  Intilt,"  says  Grant, 
"wintergreen,  and  black  birch,  princess 
pine  and  wild  sarsaparilla,  hops  and  sas- 
safras bark,  intilt;  and  spruce  and 
brown  sugar  from  the  bottom  of  a  New 
Orleans  molasses  hogshead." 

Of  some  more  things  connected  with 
the  old  covered  toll  bridge  only  the  mem- 
ory remains,  like  that  of  his  rag  carpet, 
woven  stripes  of  blue,  yellow,  green  and 
white,  supplanted  by  commercial  enter- 
prises, exploiting  all  things.  And  they 
are  mostly  Brummagems,  cheap  and 
nasty. 

And  the  lampre  eels  we  hooked  up 
from  among  the  rocks  below  the  old 
bridge!     I  haven't  seen  a  lampre  eel 
for   25   years.     Lampre  '  eel    parboiled  ! 
and   broiled,   or   stewed  with   a   good  | 
mess  of  cow  slip  or  dandelion  greens  I 
along  in  May  made  what  the  old  farmer 
called  pretty  good  "chanking".    Once  in 
a  while,   scooping  alewives,  we  got  a 
tinker  shad,  and  other  finney  prizes. 

They  are  all  gone,  the  old  man,  his 
rag  carpets  and  root  beer,  the  shad  and 
probably  the  eels,  and  even  the  bridge 
is  gone,  only  the  piers  standing,  a  relic 
of  the  days  of  government  lotteries,  as 
I  believe  the  bridge  was  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  lottery. 

Well,  the  world  improves.  Now  we 
have  genuine  Persian  rugs  made  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  root  beer  extract — 
25  cents,  2  oz. — guaranteed  to  make  four 
gallons  of  the  finest  root  beer  ever 
brewed.  You  are  right — "Gone  are  the 
old  familiar  faces". — S.  H. 

Westminster 


A  Frog  Story 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  old  saying,  "Every  dog-  has  his 
day,"  Is  true.  «The  toads  have  been  en-  i 
joying  the  spotlight  some  time.    How  ' 
about  giving  the  frog  a  show? 

I  will  relate  the  following  facts:  My 
grandfather,  who  had  been  Boston  pilot' 
for  some  years,  moved  to  New  Sharon, 
bought  a  farm  on  the  side  of  Cape  Cod 
Hill  (so  named  from  its  settlers).  This 
was  about  1815. 

In  digging  a  well  he  had  to  go  to  a 
great  depth  to  get  water,  some  40  feet, 
t  think.  When  at  the  depth  of  75  feet 
It  was  so  hard  that  they  could  go  scarce- 
ly over  one  foot  per  day.  One  day  in 
throwing  out  a  bucketful  of  gravel  a 
frog  was  found  embedded  in  the  dirt.  It 
lay  all  day  In  the  sun  and  towards  night 
It  showed  signs  of  life.  I  remember  this 
part  of  the  story  as  told  me  by  my 
father.  I  have  looked  the  locality  over 
many  times.  I  think  many  years  ago 
there  was  a  landslide  from  the  moun- 
tain arid,  taking  in  its  way  a  swamp, 
the  frog  was  interned.     S.  P.  RIDLEY. 

Roslindale. 
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Passing  the  Buck 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  many  btsiness  men  performing 
volunteer  service  at  Washington  during 
the  war  were  much  impressed  and  an- 
noyed by  tho  failure,  or  unwillingness. 
c{  many  officials  to  accept  individually 
any  responsibility.  Tho  common  prac- 
tice was  to  "pass  the  buck." 

I  once  heard  a  raw  Texan  say:  "This 


for  passing  the  buck  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  reminds  mo  of  the  story  of  tho  old 
maid  who  wished  to  breed  canaries — 
so  sho  bought  a  pair  from  a  bird  man. 
As  nothing  hnpponed.  sho  aBkcd  him 
how  she  could  tell  the  male,  from  the 
female  canary.  He  told  her  to  feed  the 
birds  with  worms,  and  tho  malo  canary 
would  Invariably  select  and  eat  tho ' 
malo  worm.  The  old  maid  asked  how 
she  could  possibly  tell  the  male  from 
the  female  worm,  and  the  totrd  man  said 
'you  must  ask  the  worm  man;  he'll  tell 
you;  I  don't  know.'  "  * 

JULIUS  A.  MASSBNBRIDOB. 
New  York. 


]  A  correspondent  of  the  Herald  read  In 
I  a  number  of  Time  and  the  Hour,  pub- 
I  lished  In  Boston  23  years  ago,  'the  an- 
|*fbuncement  by  a  theatre  of  the  "first 
[exhibition  In  New  England  of  the  Lum- 
ilere  Clnematographe." 

Many  of  us  remember  the  first  moving 
Wctures  shown  in  Boston.    How  crude 
they  were!    H/>w  injurious  to  the  eyes! 
Even  then  they  fascinated  spectators. 
J  Yet  for  many  years  afterwards  many, 
j  theatregoers   could   not   bo  persuaded 
|io  take  moving  pictures,  film  plays  ser- 
i  lously,   nor  were  they  confirmed  fre- 
j  quenters  of  the  theatres  where  these.plc- 
j  tures  were  shown.  We  have  changed  all 
j  that.    Witness  the  crowds  at  the  Colo- 
jnial,  the  Majestic,  the  Tremont,  the  Shu-  ' 
bert,  not  to  mention  the  theatres  that 
I  have  been  specifically  the  home  of  tho 
|  film  play.    At  the  Colonial  there  is  a 
sumptuous  spectacle;  at  the  Tremont  a 
"screen' version"  of  a  popular  comedy 
(with  an  extraordinarily  popular  actress; 
j  at  the  Shubert  there  is  an  impressive 
series  of  pictures  dealing  with  a  sub- 
j  ject  of  vital  importance;  at  the  Majestic  ' 
|  those  who  through  forgetfulness,  good 
I  natured  souls,  think  that  the  Germans 
are  now  treated  harshly,  are  reminded 
of  the  outrages  committed  by  brutal 
Germany. 

Kinema  Criticism 

Not  long  ago  the  London  critic,  Mr.  1 
J.   T.  Grein,   wrote  in  Arts  Gazette: 
"Flapdoodle  and  stereotype  Is  the  key- 
note of  criticism  applied  to  the  film.  The 
opinions  of  most  reviewers  of  the  kinema 
are  more  or  less  advertising  matter. 
The  kinema  is.' one  of  the  great  powers 
of  enlightenment  of  the  future  andfit  is  ' 
closely  allied  to  many  arts.    ...   In  | 
Britain   the   kinema  Is  making  rapid 
progress,  and  wherever  technical  sub- 
jects are  selected  it  may  well  vie  with 
the  output  of  the  States.   But'  in  drama 
we  are  sadly  lagging  behind.    Most  of 
our  actors  have  not  the  knack  of  kinema 
acting;  many  of  our  producers  do  not  I 
focus  rightly;  many  scenes  we  see  are 
Bo  obviously  'fake'  that  illusion  vanishes 
into  ridicule.    The  cure,  pari  passu,  of 
the    development    is    criticism.  The 
kinema  producer,  the  cinema  actor,  the 
cinema  tabloid  playwright,  should  be  I 
considered  and  criticised  as  thoroughly  ; 
as  the  work  of  the  playhouse  itself." 

(By  the ^way,  why  does  Mr.  Grein 
hesitate  between  "k"  and  "c"  in  speak-  r 
lng  of  the  kinemo  or  cinema  ?    Why  S 
does  he  not  stick  to  one  or  the  other  I 
■pelling?) 

"Most  of  our  actors  have  not  the  knack 
of  kinema  acting."    One  of  the  most 
prominent  actors  on  the  American  stage, 
visiting  Boston  two  seasons  ago,  told 
us  that,  although  he  had  been  offered  a 
very  large  sum  to  act  in  film  plays,  he 
had  refused  the  offer  because  he  felt  ■ 
in  his  heart  that  he  would  fail.  "It  Is  a 
special  gift,  this  acting  in  moving  pict- 
ures. Many  actors  and  actresses  admir-  • 
able  in  film  plays  would  cut  a  sorry  fig- 
ure in  a  spoken  play.    The.  reverse  is 
true.   Some  of  our  best  tragedians  and 
comedians,  tempted  to  take  part  in  film  • 
plays,  have  failed  miserably."  It  is  not  '. 
necessary  to  name  names.  The  frequent-  ' 
ers  of  the  theatres  where  these  plays 
are  given  are  no  unskilled,  uncertain  .  . 
judges. 

Educational  Value 

It  has  been  remarked  of  late  that  the 
educational  value  of  the  kinema,  was' 
the  only  aspect  that  preoccupied  the 
early  scientific  investigators.  At  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  190* -«.  film  was 
shown  several  times  daily  in  the  Mon-  . 
a  co  section,  showing  a  celebrated 
French  surgeon  performing  a  delicate 
operation.  The  pictures  were  so  vivid 
that  women  were  warned  to  leave  the 
theatre  if  they  were  not  sure  of  their  t 
nerves.  Prof.  Marcy,"  says  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  London  in  a  recent,  arti- 
cle, "whose  investigations  did  so  much 
I  to  make  cinematography  an  Industrial 
possibility,  was  at  that  time  expert-  r  . 
|mentlng  with  it  to  discover  how  vari- 
ously shaped  bodies  behaved  under  the 
influence  of  air  currents.  The  airplane  , 
(was  yet  unborn!  One  of  Marcy 's  as- 
sistants, M.  Luclen  Bull,  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  invented  an  apparatus  in 
1902  with  which  he  succeeded  in  photo- 
graphing such  rapid  movements  as 
those  made  by  the  wings  of  a  flying 
beetle,  for  Instance,  at  the  almost  In- 
conceivable rate  of  2000  separate  pho- 
tographs in  a  second!  This  is  a  feat  I 
which  has  never  even  been  approached 
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*  annua  the  war  and  moulding 
'      •  h  indisputable.    Other  coun- 
I  *       ll«  >l  this  value.   W«  read 
'  'Y"  '  i  '•'         harden  Cities  •»* 
"V-i.      Inc  vssoclatlon  la  attempt- 
rouse  England  to  the  necessity 
l>  idin»  better  houses  for  worklng- 
h  -  °h  >\vlng  on  the  screen  "In  sharp 
t    nne  oi  those  depressing  rows 
rfld'huinwi  kennels,  each  an  ex- 
n\i  «.  of  its'  neighbors,  and  the 
k  i  ht   cnrden  elites,  such  as  Tort 
hi     f  Browiiville,  due  to  the  in- 
i  r!r»  hearted'  vision  of  men 
fik  l^verhulme  and  George  Cad- 
«    Th      "there  Is  the  assemblage  In 
ion  of  Pictures.  "The  Victory  Lead. 

_nvl„.  portraits  in  characteristic 
tides  of  the  principal  statesmen  and 
t     resDonsib'.e    'or   winning*  the 
^•Phls  aim  was  made  at  great  ex- 
.  h,  Sir  Oswald  Stoll's  organization 
denied    a  free  gift,  to  a  fund 
men  blinded  in  the  war.    This  fund, 
"hoped,  will  thus  benefit  to  the  ex- 
of  over  a  million  dollars.    Lt  kng- 
n    R    N    V  •  K    brought  to  London 
B  Newfoundland  a  kinemetographtc 
U  of  all  the  preparat  tons  for  the 
K»  of  Hawker  and  Grieve,  also  a 
t  x-.wfoundland  a  country,  which 
'     than  England   the  oldest  British 
one  of  the  "richest  in  natural 
Wees.  Is  yet  practically  .unknown  to 
rilshmen. 


Mr. 
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Extent  of  Interest 
Th.nk  of  the  number  of  moving  plc- 
to  this  country,  the  vast  multitude 
T^etators  the  enormous  sums  spent 
n  o^d1c?i?n8.  the  huge  armies  ot  cm- 
SoveT  the  brains  at  work  designing. 
King  imagining.  A  short  W  * 
?7«  estimated  that  there  we« 1  .500 
motion  picture  theatres  In  the  Unltea 
Sate"    Was  the  number  not  undei- 

e8Vnp«r?s'ian  correspondent  says  there 
.™  ffl  rouses  for  Moving  pictures  in 
^  Mtnough  France  did  much to 

promote  the  kinema.  and  gave  the  word 

moving  picture  theatres.     It  would i  oe 
Interesting-  to  know  the  ^eftl 
i  «res  in  others  countnes  of,  i-urope. 
1  isia,  Africa  and  South  America. 
America  and  British  Films 

Mfter  Anderson,  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
t  of  London  (June  5)  treated,  in an 
Lting  manner  the  rivalry  Between 
•lean  and  British  producers  of  film 
*   HiTarticle  deserves  to  be  rc- 

P^to  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the 
I  mind  of  the.  British  film  producer  the 
■Eviction  .hat  America  svstema ucaUj 
I  ^ ^-shoulders  the  plays  made  in  thU 
l«i.r.trv  for  no  more  worthy  motive  than 
l  » '  «  determination  to  make  her  own 
market  a  close  preserve.   Recent  events 
M  served  to  intensify  this '  co^c"°^ 
Ibms!**  or  twa  eg*  Mr  W.  A.  Martha 
wno  was  attached  to  the  ministry 
information  during    he  w.  went  to 
I  New  York,  taking  with  mm  a.  selection 
lot  typical  British  films.  These! he  has 
formally  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Vew  York  critics,   who  have,  as 
potite^y  a.  possible,  damned  them  with 
faint  praise.    Could  there  be  any  mo t  e 
■'  flagrant  proof  that  America  means  at 
I  all  costs,  to  close  and  bar  the  door 
!  against  us?  Has  not  Mr.  William  Brady 
b'?u*t   assured  us  that  his  compatriot. 
I  were  hungry  for  'new  atmosphere  n 
■„  films  and  were  ready  to  give  a  special  ly 
r  warm  welcome  to  those  pictured  amid 
*  British  Surroundings?    Now,  when ^  we 
r  take  them  at  their  word,  see  how  they 
■  treat  us!    So,  in  effect,  exclaims  the, 
K  British  producer. 

r  "Those  who  argue  in  this  way  are  so 
1  obviouslv  sincere  that  their  inability  to 
I  appreciate  why  so  few  of  our  films  And 
favor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
H  becomes  doubly  pathetic.  Try  as  they 
Rmay  they  can  discern  no  valid  ground 
I  why  the  averse  British  film  should  not  | 
Rbe  as  successful  as  the  average  Ameri- 
£  can  film.  In  this  country,  they  tell 
£  themselves,  not  without  reason,  we  have 
W  authors  as  talented,  actors  as  clever— 
*  even  the  Americans  admit  our  superiorl- 
Sty  In  this  respect — photographers  as 
lakHled  and  appa-atus  as  perfect  as  are 
K  to  be  found  anvwhere  In  the  world.  One 
hi  factor  onlv  is  forgotten,  but  that  factor  | 

Is  today  the  most  Important  of  all — the 
ki  story  or.  rather,  the  choice  of  the  story. 
■  it  Is' this  which  constantly  preoccupies 
K  the  American  producer.    If  his  film  is 
P  to  turn  out  what  is  known  as  a  'winner, 
C  it  Is- vital  that  its  theme  and  treatment 
J  be  such  as  will  Interest  as  many  as 
,'   possible  of  the  cosmopolitan  elements 
that  compose  the  American  population. 
t    For  vast  numbers  English  is  an  un- 
1    known  tongue   so   that  the  legitimate 
t  theatre  does  not  interest  them.  The 
B '  -movie*  is  thus  practically  their  sole  re- 
I  'taxation,  and  the  more  universal  the  ap- 
t  peal  of  a  picture  is  the  wider  does  it 
*  cast  its  net.    There  is  thu3  nothing  mys- 
'"   terioua  in  the  fact  that  a  film  which  bc- 
■    comes  really  popular  in  America  usual- 
r  ry  repeats  its  success  the  world  over. 
V     "The  British  producer  has  not  this 
■   «.»r.nrMent  incentive  to  widen  his  men- 


irymeri.  ^    ^  eyen  nt- 

paasea  ,derrtble    popularity,  falls 

thu    if'  put    before   people  of 
'  ther  i  it  ion*.  1"  which  different  condl- 
.o„s  ami  different  motives  for  conduct 
PWrW!  Tu>nely  astonu icc  and 

ISSw, pic u£  and  yet  at  the  -me  time 

Kake^  ^-J-*  tC  touchstone 
heart  and  brain  wnun  is 

Thomas  Burke  had  "CMea  u  p 
would  live?  Why  wa*  it^t  t»»*»  tQ 
lean  producer.  David  .VValk  w 
see  first  that,  in  the.  stmy  °^  ^  f  an 
and  the  Child'  there  wa»  o 
'  admirable  picture  play     Th o  c  world„ 
•Intolerance'  a.nd  M«r"  beauties 
was  so  struck  by  the  w»c  f 

;  of  this  m^z^SSS^**? 

the  most  elaborate  n"»  v  n  tRlo 

i  he  has  ever  attempted.  V"*^^  screen 
of  "Broken  Blossoms  ^rfGnffM  ^ 
|  version  of  Thomas  x>  wft8 
shown  in  New  \oric  on  May^  ^  ^ 
hailed  *y  the. entile  press  M 
greatest  triumphs  the  scree 
achieved." 


"Stars,"  Authors,  Plays 

-There  Is  a  whole  pleiad  of  'stars'  | 
wbHSo?  salaries   which  completely 
Iwarf  that  of  any  steel  or  r^V* 
V    ond  who  yet  complain  that  they 
nate.  and  w  ho  >  e  companies  I 

X^SaSSSf  Pictures  the  'stars' 


earth   and   tho  moon   ceased  abruptl. 
a^dth"  narrator  of  the  story  saw  H  »  ; 

drcrun  the  dishevelled  profesaM  rtnW, 

n'd-  h^lS  as  they  press  upon  him 
heine  'orced  backward  step  by  step 
in  o  the  dark.  „to  tho  silence  tha  has 
no  e»d  •  Possibly  for  tho  peace  of  mind 
of  the  audience  the  film  version  is  the 

rorinanv  are  to  be  congratulated,  rhey 
hav*oP8Wn  that  with  sufficient  patience 
and  imagination  »e  poartbHItles  of 
theclnemat«groph  are|houndles*  They 
have  got  so  near  to  the  fantaay  *W* 
Mr  Wells  conceived  that  one  nop^n 
ihey  win  take  some  of  his  other  hooks 
•  ko^rt  Tn  his  various  works  of  im- 
&£&    "her!8  'should    be   a  Perfect] 

%S*%^2£SZZfr  other 

fn  i?  a  volume  of  his  ^ort  stories  re- 
VT,n%ay%ralAC°SanThghlT.elds 

After  the  war  the  German  goes  to  LnB 
|.,ud    where  in  the  guise  of  a  ™e"aly  q 
Se  jian  he  endeavors  to  enlist  th, 
pathy  of  the  husband  in  u  plan  to  allow 
Germany  to  set  up  an  aeria  1  post 
husband,  thinking  «omo  of  t he  s tone 
told  of  the  Germane  during  the  wan 
were  highly  colored.  Is  ready  tc >  hell ^th? 
German    when  the  wife ,  UUs  h  ^  ^ 
happened  to  her  to  P™™  meets 
—  —  and  wife  try 

'A  ^^^.^^  ^Mrs-Va^ 
duce  her  «wn  p  S  W  o  es_ 
Mark  Allen.  In    Forgive  u 

\   passes"  -^^^^odu'celShay. 
London.     One  turn.       i  -d  th6 

yct  to  master.    In  try  n    wer.can  p.c_ 
express  speed  of  certain  a 
tures  they  have  gone  to  the  r 
treme  and  now  and  again  t 
positively  dawdles  along    The  re 
a  deling . ^^'^^1^0* IWenness 


wntly  regarded  ^,^^£5^  out  °^ Vf  t^nce'T  desperate"'poacher 


audience  growing  mii-^  m4>r. 
cal.        demand  for  a  s«»  ^  . 

;,  ;tent?  Will  it  at  las.  be  tired  o£ 
Sstick   farce,   preposterous  'thrill-! 

«K  is  no  uncertain  experience  now- 
adays for  an  English -utho^ne  no  by 

To  ^^rfrS1^"^ 

two.  three,  anything  up  to  Ave  or  ,  six 


Londoners  object  to  the ,  Fox  fU«. 
-When  Men  Desire,"  hecause  the  hero- 

ine  biuij  when  one  saw 

bear  close  examination.  When  ^ 
the  American  hero    ^  e'y    s  ^ 


which  five  years 
hf  w?uld  prohably  have  accepted  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  sum  named.  Lead- 
fng  English  companies  Jgjg-JJE 

eft  ass;  S4*s^S 

^ance.  Maeterlinck ^nmu^oath 

^  SSSXSSS^S,  Locke 
are  as  willing  as  Barkis. 

H  G.  Wells  and  Other  Authors 
Mr.  Wells's  "The.  First  Men  in  the! 
Mooni'  has  already  been  shown  in  Lon- 
don ^  The  subject  seemed  difficult  if 
The  Times  of  June  2 
not  impossible.    The  nmea  ,.TTntll 
*,ad  this  to  say  about  the  result.  Until 

the  trip  to  the  moon  with  him.  n 
had  built  the  wonderful  sphere  of  a  sub- 
stance which  would  be  impervious  to 
Cavitation,  and  the  travellers  had  land- 
r.A  ™  the  moon  according  to  program 
But  nw  sthen  the  audience  were  m 
Educed  to  the  dwellers  in ;<g .  moon 
that  one  began  to  think  the  task  was 
too  much  for  the  producer. 

-We  confess  we  had  wondered  what 
could  be  made  of  the  Gran^d  Lunar,  who. 


S^*nM"o^h.^  to  wo, 
^whether  visions .were 

S?  S^.n«^^  *Ttne 
had  "een  saved  from  the  clutches ,  of  the 
vUlain  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  allied 

-One^w^hTH^rof  Com- 

MerATOo»«h^ 
Sir  Hall  Caine's  first  fllm^tory.  Darby 

Sa-Jt'Srar-vaj 

•puzzle"  "General  Post,  The  rm 
^sslble  Woman,"  in  which  Ml«  Con- 
stance Collier  will  make  her  first  ap 
pearance  in  a  British  picture. 

Censorship  and  Music 
There  is  a  very  stringent  censorship 
of  films  in  Japan.     By  a  law  which 
came  into  force  in  July,  1917,  a  system 
of  censorship  was  established  by  which 

ul-  _   were 


was  tho  pioneer  in  a  worn  iiiai  «*• 
human  probability  will  do  much  to  rev 

oluUonlzo  one  branch  of  music.    I  be- 
lieve that   Mr.   Clutsam   has  actually 
composed  a  cinema  opera,  which  Is  Just 
as  new  as  the  writing  of  music  directly 
for  the  mechanical  organ  thut  cannot 
be  played  by  two  hands  upon  the  or- 
dinary organ.    That  the  Clutsam  Idea 
has  caught  on.  and  is  already  leading 
to  admirable  results  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  recently  Messrs.  Metzler  re- 
ceived an  order  for  "several  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  three  pianoforte  books 
of  original  cinema  music  written  by 
Mr  Clutsam  and  for  (000  copies  ef  the- 
string  and  wind  parts  of  this  music. 
And  whence  do  you  think  these  orders 
came?    From  Scandinavia.    I  see  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  open  up  an 
entirely  new  field  for  composers.— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 
Notes  About  Spoken  Plays,  Actors 
and  General  Stage  Matters 

Lenno.      Robinson's     curious     play  n 
about  Parnell,  "The  Lost  Leader,"  pro-  I 
duccd  at  Dublin  In  February  of  -last 
I  year,  met  with  marked  success  at  tho 
Court  Theatre,  London.  June  10.    The  L. 
Times  finding  the  play  an  Interesting  k 
hit  of  work,  also  found  it  a  sincere.  ■ 
though,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  ineffec- 
tual. Pieco  of  propagandism.    No  doubt 
the    spirituallzation    of    politic*    Is  aU 
good  lesson   to  learn    but  the,  who  o 
world  needs  to  learn  it,  and  not  merely  \ 
Ireland.     And   was    Parnell    a  likely 
teacher  of  just  that  lesson?  To  some 
one  in  the  play  who  raises  this  ques 
tion  he  replies  that  he  must  not  be 
Udged  by  his  past;  a  quarter  of  a 
century's   experience  has   opened   hia  V 
eyes     But  the  truth  Is.  these  conjec- 
tures about  the  behavior  of :  the  dead 
restored  to  life  are  always  idle.  What 
would  Marcus   Aure.ius   advise  about* 
the  league  of  nations?    What  would 
Lhakespeai-e   write   if   he  collaborated 
w^th  Sir  Arthur  Pinero?   It  is  a  harm- 
I  Tess  parlor  game.   "The  story  of  Lucius 
,  .niLn    an  old  man  raised  Dy  m  p 
*  ^TcToweTfrom  his  ^  and 
thnnsrht  bv  some  to  be  farneii.  >»<«^ 
rin'the'  Herald  at  length [  when  the- 
niav   was   produced    at  UuDiin. 
Robinson  visited  Boston  with  Mr.  W. 
T»  Yeats  and  the  Irish  Players.  J* 
B-GIn^er  nas  revived 
tn  Paris    the  play  based  on  Balzac  s 
!nMenagede  Garcon,"  th.  P^  thaO£ 
came,  changed  in  tone  and  ending     1  e 

Sn-ert  SsVftTimsel/in  gently 
Note  toe  ending  of  the  original.  H* 

^ng  UUifwi,l  ^t1  woPutd 
vent  his  signing  Tr.i„ro  nnd  we 

bea-^ruu,     -    -      .. These  Russians  of, 
early  last  month       These        remark-  , 

atrophy  of  the  win  ^e 


M^nnliiVr  Wells,  'was  seated  in  what 

was  refauvely  a  blaze  of  incandescent     of  cen  ^ 
blue.   This  and  the  darkness  about  hlnj     Rictur^     p  thQse  hich 

gave  him  an  effect  of  floating  in  a  blue-      dMded  mto  m&y  Mt  ^  ex 

Mack  void     He  seemed  a  small  self-      may  ana  tno  ,B  vo<1„  of 

fuminous  cloud  at  first,  brooding  on  his 
sombre  throne  ;  his  brain _  case  ****** 


sombre  tnrone,  iu»  m~>»  j'.-uit.r  A' 
measured  many  ^rds  in  diameter  A 
number  of  blue  search-lights  radiated 
from  behind  the  throne  on  which  he 
sat,  and  immediately  encircling  hmi i  was ( 
a  halo.'  The  film  producer  who  could 
get  that  effect  on  the  screen  would  be 
worth  his  weight  in  gold-  The ^  mighty 
brain-case  was  certainly  depicted  but  ,. 
otherwise  the  Grand  Xunar  was  rather 
of  the  Pepper's  ghcit  variety  and  theie 
was  little  of  the  dignity  which  we  im- 1 
agine  Mr.  Wells  intended  to  convey.  .»S 

•■In  one  or  two  respecU  the  film  does  ; 
not  entirely  follow  the  book.    In  the 
latter,  for  instance,  the  visitors  to  the  . 
moon  succeeded  in  actually  talking  with|: 
the  inhabitants,  but  in  the  film  version, 
1  conversation  was  apparently  on  y  po.-| 
tdble  by  the  use  of  mathematical jigns  >. 
:  And,   on   the   screen,   the  end   of  the 
ftory  leaves  the  spectator  with  the  flrml 
impression  that  after  a  time  the ,  ptd 
fessor  will  be  able  to  return  to  the 
'  Urth     and     narrate    his    ^turcs  ; 
Doubtless  this  is  a^concesslon  .to  those,. 


^-»r«  anproved  for  general  exhibition. 
Ll^r.Xwever    there  «  aomejm- 

rorsXctrw  r^^pprtfed  and  801 
condemned.  The  censors  apparen^  c*- 
lect  to  anything  In  the  way  of  kissing 
for  orders  were  issued  to  delete  2350 
scenes  where  kissing  took  place  whil 
5- «  more  scenes  of  embraces  were  also 
rtooEd  Mu?dlrs  were  prohibited  en- 
X  andM  among  the  PW«r«  whjch 
were  barred  was  one  called    The  /.ep 

«iw«  Last  Raid".  One  has  to  be  very 
ireful  atso  wHh  the  Utles  of  the  Alms 
for  2144  were  objected  to.  But  on  the 
othPr  side  of  the  picture  lt  should  tx 
Sded  tha6t  since  the  censorship  was  es 
t^hllshed  the  average  number  of  Chli 
•  flren  attending  the  pictures  every  month 
fas  increased  threefold^-L^n'on  Times 

Wheri  Mr.  George  Clutsam,  the  ais 
t.nguished  critic,  set  himself  to  collect 
cinema    music    (and    .incidentally  to 


inhuman  things.  Bores  naturally  abound 
in  a  life  which  is  'ex  hypothesi'  boredom 
"though  Chekhov  knows  as  well  as  Jane 
Auaten  how  to  present  a  bore  without 

b,A  "satirical  comedy,  a  study  of  snobs 
chief  of  whom  at  first  is  * 
officer,  entitled  "A  Tempos 
man",  by  H.  F.  Maltby.  was  Produced 
at  the  Oxford  Theatre,  London  June  10. 
The  Times  called  t*e  comedy  "very  en-  , 
tertaining."  The  Daily  Telegraph  said, 
that  Mr.  Maltby4  laid  the  colors  on  too 
thick  Tho  characters  are  described  as 
"insufferable  young  people,"  and  there 
was  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Ma  thy  did 
not  quite  appreciate  how  odious  they 
were  "Let  us  say  that  he  laid  the 
colors  on  too  thick.  There  was  such 
a  lot  about  the  dreadful  ignominy  of 
opening  your  own  street  door  and  car- 
rying your  own  goods  and  chattels,  and 
knowing  your  quite  vulgar  neighbors 
Dr.  Johnson  objected  to  the  man  whose 
talk  was  of  bullocks.  There  Is  a  cer- 
tain tedium  in  people  whose  talk  is  or 
gentility." 

"Napoleonette,"  produced  in  Paris  is 
said  to  be  the  first  novel  of  Gyp  thaL 
has  been  dramatized.  The  correspon- 
dent of  The  Stage  wrote:  "I  fail  to  see 
that  lt  merited  this  special  distinction. 
PerhapA  It  ail  depends  on  whether  you 
like  Gyp's  style;  very  light;  very  friv- 
olous; very  slangy;  the  style  of  a  witty 
old  lady  saying  rather  dreadful  things 
and  looking  at  you  out  of  the  corner  of 
her  eye  to  see  how  you  will  t«*e  it.  The 
public's  way  of  taking  it  is  d>  murmur 
Iq  oh  ••  an(j  hold  out  its  hand,  for  more. 


L  .  .    I'll.'   adventures  of  Napoleon's 
[«n-boy  godchild  at  the  court  of  Louis 
3f\*TlI  are  rather  tame,  and  one  regTets 
the  brilliant  passages  of  old  Dumas." 
J'St.  George  and  the  Dragons,"  by  Eden 
Jhlllpotts  (the  Kingsway  Theatre,  Lon- 
lon.  Juno  121,  did  not  please  the  Dally 
telegraph.  "Does  It  seem  very  dreadful 
tn  1919  that  one  peer's  daughter  should 
frant  to  marry  a  yeoman  farmert  and 
fie  other  a  cleric  without  a  Benefice? 
Our  t'esh  does  not  much  creep  now.  We 
rub  our  eyes  and  remember  that  this 
■ort  of  thins  has  made  a  lot  of  stories 
In  the  good  old  times.  But  it  was  a  little 
surprising  to  find  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts 
on  the.  side  of  the  coronets.  Convention 
1  common  sense  are  here  his  watch- 
words, and  the  coronets  come  off  with 
the  honors,  and  the  kind  hearts  make 
fools  of  themselves.   You  see,  the  yeo- 
man farmer  played  the  concertina,  and 
the  voung  parson  had  a  good  degree  but 
>rude  manners.    So  the  daughters  of 
the  house  of  Sampford   were  not  for 
them.    Therefore  a  facetious  bishop  had 
to  show  them,  with  such  guile  as  only 
the  bishops  of  the  stage  can  use,  that  it  , 
would  never  do.    We  did  not  find  his 
lordship's  humor  as  amusing  as  he  did. 
We  were  not  much  Interested  in  any- 
body, for  nobody  engaged  our  sympa- 
thies, and  the  artificiality  of  the  whole 
affair  was  always  vivid.  There  are  some 
good   lines    there  are  some  effective 
scenes,  but'  the  best  of  them  lack  fresh- 
ness, and  the  general  effect  is  tedious, 
and  the  end  was  long,  and  very  long,  in 
coming." 

Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan's  Bitterness 
About  the  Last  Season  in  New  York 


crealc  with  the  rust 
We  behold  their  pc 
3resent  moment  in  i 


at  tho 


hears.- 


,  n    *    few    remaining    actors    thai  dinner  pan  extracted  a  huge 

^  to  £  th*  -ool  of  -,y  ^S^^^^^SXJSi 


jnun    ">rwr  f„„aiy   by  the 

U,.    pluc™     lav,L1{j   |n    to  r0~ 

Tv/!  lv,-'o''  lock  arrived  ««."  »|J» 
„ne  o'clock  -truck,  and  stm 


no  kindergarten 


J  S  he  commenced  to  blow  expectantly 

Augu^in  Daly  w-^M^JK-TJ  AWES*?  **  C°«C6'  Whi°h  » 
i  sonality   IB  not   readily  forgotten   oy  up ,mbibed.. 
V^ii  MMM"nMlMM— I  1    There  displayed  on 

those  who  knew  him.  In  fact,  his  foatures  of  every  member  of  that  hungry 
peculiarities-like  all  men  of  talent-  company.  The  silvery  tinkle  o :  the dto 
impressed  his  image  upon  the  minds  ^  instantly  ceased.    Mr  Daly 

of  the  people  associated  with  him,  and  dashed  impetuously  down  to  the  orches 
when  he  is  recalled  to  life  he  is  re-  t  rall. 

membered,  not  so  much  for  the  work     „what  ^  you  doing  up  there,  Mr. 

he  accomplished,  as  for  the  manner  he  ,  .  ?„  he  nervously  inquired 

went  about  it.  t.  "Taking  my  afternoon  tea.    coo lly '  re- 

in the  history  of  the  stage  the  few  ded  the  comedian.  with  his  mouth 
managers  that  live _  ar. -  ohronWed  In  .        of  chicken  sandwich 


11  01  CniCKCU  soiiu'mv... 

their  character,  more  tnan  p™0"*'"-  ..The  rehearsal  Is  dismissed!  bawieu 
Ithrough  the  plays  they  produced     We  y  and  we  „„  made  a  ftasty  re- 

read   of    old    Rlch-"harlequln    Rich  uberty    Suf(lce  to  state  that 

Rich  who  produced  the  early  English     fter  that  we  had  a  high  regard  for  flhe 

,  pantomimes.  Ho  that  brought  forth  the  «*  Mr   .  but,  strang*  to  re- 

Ipoet  Gay's  "Beggars'  Opera"-that  made  changed  in  his  opinion  of 

I  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay.   But  we  forgot   m  of  th.g  tru,y  versatlie  and 

the  names  of  those  kuMMMW  philanthropic  comedian.  Afternoon  tea 
only  remember  Gay's  contribution  as  the  Pni  h  thtg  suspendod  £or  a 

first  comic  opera  on  the  English  stage.  I  f^ell  WALTER  SCOTT  HOWARD, 
'yet  we  recall  Bich  a3  »r^n«c  a°    '  Sard's  Bay.  '  % 

gentleman,  who  drank  strong  tea  ana 

stroked  a  large  black  cat.    Then  Tate    Dinh  Gm     other  Musicians; 
Wilkinson  appears  before  us,  shufflin»  .    .    r     j  ' 

about  his  apartment,  as  he  polishes  his  |  Also  Music  in  London 

over  one  ear  and  his  hat  stuck  sideways  ldon    after  an  enforced  absence  of  m 
on  the  other,  whistling  a  lullaby,  as  the  j     arg_  He  ,g  tnlnner  than  ever  he  wished 
imid,  stage-struck  Mathews  beards  the  1^  ^  ^  ^  &  fgw  gray  streaks 

in  his  black  hair.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  havin?  a  holiday  in  Bohe- 
Being  a  French  soldier,  he  was 
interned  at  Hindjjkuvhradec.  With 
nothing  to  do  and  having  money  which 
he  had  concealed,  he  contrived  to  pro- 
cure fairly  good  food,  but  he  would 


11 

lien  in  his  den. 

1  "Hello!"  croaks  the  busy  manager,  l 
nnever  saw  anybody  so  thin  <to  be  alive. 
One  hiss  would  blow  you  off  the  stage. 

"But  perhaps  I'll  escape  that  hiss, 
ventures  the  "elder  Charles." 

"What!"  roars  •  the  eccentric  Tate. 
"When  Garrick  was  hissed  andlve 
been  hissed  myself?  You're  not  very 
modest  Master- Maypole!" 


lodest  Master- Maypole!  nuthorities  unless  they 

Mr.  Daly  arises  before  the  imaglna-    not  sing  *>r  the  wthopt  - 


mi.    JL/eliy     auow   -  — 

tion-tall  and  slender,  nervous,  quick  in 
actkm.  Garbed  In  dark  clothes,  with  the 
proverbial  Daly  derby— flat-a-top,  sugar, 
loafed,  almost  Puritanical.    His  grizzly 
waw  hair,  close-cropped  mustache,  and 
;  twinkling,  blue-gray  eyes,  fringed  with 
I  those  long  Irish  lashes-eyes  that  looked 
i  at  everything  but  you  and  eyes  you 
taught  surveying  yours  when  you  looked 
elsewhere 


allowed  him  to  put  the  "Marseillaise" 
on  his  program.  Offered  a  handsome 
fee  to  sing  at  Prague  he  refused.  In 
1915  he  was  interned  at  Raab  In  south- 
ern Austria,  where  food  was  scanty  and 
poor,  no  fuel  In  winter.  There  he  met 
a  British  prisoner  who  taught  him 
English  and  acquainted  him  with  Bng- 


We'  see  him  hurrying  in  and  out  of  the  Wish  authors.    He  does  not _  think  that 
1  auditorium;  dashing  behind  the  scenes;  !  British  singers  have -studied  their  lan- 
diving  down  into  the  bowels  of  those  I       ge  as  carefully  as  the  actors;  he 
rat  holes-tliose  subterranean  Passages  h     th        is  not  a  national 

that  undermined  the  crumbling ;  edifice    ^ers  why  ^ 


Mr.  George  Jean  Nalhan  has  written 
bitterly  for  the  July  number  of  the 
Century  about  the  theatrical  season  of 
1918-19  in  New  York: 

"The  theatrical  season  recently  con- 
cluded proved— the  statistics  are  readi- 
ly accessible— the  most  amazingly  pros- 
perous financial  season  in  the  history 
of  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Plays  that 
in  other  years  would  have  been  dire 
failures  have  run  many  weeks  to  pay- 
ing houses,  and  plays  that  in  other 
years  would  have  been  only  moder- 
ately successful  have  enjoyed  a  roar- 
ing trade.  Though  this  has  not  been 
true  on  so  large  a  scale  throughout 
the  rest  o?  the  country  as  in  New  York, 
it  is  true  that  many  citie3  have  sim- 
ilarly experienced  their  greatest  the- 
atrical season,  that  other  cities  hither- 
to regarded  as  dubious  theatre  towns 
have  changed  overnight  into  theatrical 
gold  mines,  and  that  still  other  citie3 
whose  general  theatrical  prosperity 
has  not  been  so  great  have  yet  made 
box  office  records  in  the  instance  of 
certain  weeks.  Thus  Washington  ana 
Detroit,  never  heretofore  regarded  as 
BO-called  'good'  theatre  towns,  be- 
came in  this  last  season  two  of  the 
most  profitable  cities  in  the  country, 
hus  St.  Louis  paid  out  in  a  single 
eek  the  price  of  $31,000  to  see  a  sin- 
le  attraction. 

"What  specifically  has  the  last  season 
i  the  American  professional  theatre  re- 
ealed?  It  has  revealed,  out  of  a  literal 
eluge  of  new  plays  an  extreme  maxi- 
lum  of  12  that  might  be  conceivably 
ictured  as  capable  of  engaging  the  at- 
ention  of  a  man  or  woman  of  the  aver- 
se breeding,  manners,  habits,  tastes, 
ducatioh  and  intelligence.  The  Ameri- 
a.n  theatre  took  advantage  of  its  rare 
pportunity  only  to  dump  upon  its  stages 
nore  piffle,  pot-boilers  and  eighth-rate 
nasterpieces  than  it  had  ever  in  a  single 
:eason  dumped  before. 

"In  its  year  of  greatest  hope  it  has 
;ent  abroad  to  the  stricken  theatres  of 
ts  allies  not  a  single  flr'st-rate  American 
)lay,  not  a  single  example  of  theatric 
;(rt.  When  it  might  have  exported  a 
play  fey  some  American  who  has  tried 
-incerely  to  write"  for  the  stage  rather 
than  tor  Its  stalls.  It  has  exported  in- 
stead only  Its  cheapest  melodramas  and 
most  imitative  farces.  In  a  year  when 
it  was  literally  without  competition  it 
elected  to  condemn  itself  hs  a  mere' 
shop,  reflecting  and  apotheosizing  its 
most  sordid  and  contemptible  side.  It 
took  not  a  single  step  to  raise  itself  In 
the  estimation  of  the  world.  Not  a 
single  step?  Yes,  one.  It  was  left  to 
the  American  Ziegfeld  alone,  whose 
taste  and  talent  have  given  to  the  world 
Its  most  beautifully  adorned  and  sound- 
ly artistic  music-show  stage,  to  grasp 
the  opportunity  of  the  American  year  to 
dictate  to  Europe  an  American  standard 
of  beauty  In  the  lighter  form  of  theat- 
rical entertainment  that  it  had  never 
known  before." 

Afternoon  Tea  at  A.  Daly's  Theatre 
Described  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Howard 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
i    It  Is  30  years  since  Augustin  Daly 
I  made  his  final    exit   froml  this  life's 
drama!  Life  merrily  rolls  on  the  same 
as  ever,  but  what  a  difference  in  the- 
atrical Mfe.  '  The  styles  of  the  fickle 
stage  change  as  frequently  as  the  cut 
of  a  woman's  gow,n.    Daly's  Theatre 
stands  today  as  In  the  past  (or  it  did 
a  few  moons  back  unless  it  has  been  i 

knocked  .own  or  fallen  inward  from     name  of  the  *am°UmoSulfm^°  ePr  but     fo  Chopin's  W  Preludes  "he  had  pre- 
sheer  decay)  as  veritable  a  rathole  and  1  this  prank  on _h'«_fa»°^  tt«    "mtrv    taxed  explanatory  labels  indicating Jhe 
fire-trap  as  it  was  when  enlivened  by 
the    productions    of    his    masfio  art. 


known  the  nation  over  as  Daly's  Theatre. 
Nobody  knew  exactly  where  Mr.  Daly 
was  at  anv  particular  time,  but  every- 
body realized  he  was  there  somewhere; 
I  In  fact,  everywhere  at  the  same  moment; 
I  nay,  during  rehearsals  we  did  suspect 
that  he  was  very  much  of  the  time  be- 
Ifore  us,  out  there;  over  those  dark  foot- 
llights;  buried  in  that  cavernous  gloom 
'absorbing  our  worth— or  worthlessness— 
and  suddenly  taking  our  breath  away, 
by  vaulting  over  the  orchestra  rail  and 
appearing  upon  the  stage  to  show  us 
how  to  regain  our  breath  and  deliver 
our  lines. 

Rehearsals  were  long  and  tedious  at 
Daly's:  and  lunches  were  a  visionary 
thing  of  fond  imagination!   Lucky  the 
actor  who  could  slip  out  of  that  Chinese 
i  puzzle  of  a  playhouse,  to  snatch  a  sand- 
I  wlch  and  find  his  way  back  to  the  stage, 
'  ere  Daly  missed  him.  Yet  there  was  af- 
I  ternoon  tea  at  Daly's.    Yea,  andftich- 
I  ard   that  dark  and  faithful  shadow  of 
his  master,  superintended  the  ceremo- 
nies.   Richard  was  Mr.  Daly  s  body- 
guard; dressed  In  his  master  s  old,  dark 
clothes,   square-toed    shoes    and  flat- 
topped  derby.  We  would  often  stumbte 


theatre  for  opera  in  English.     "If  op- 
era is  to  be  a  national  plant  and  not 
an  exotic,  it  must  be  grown  in  native 
soil      As    for    performing    operas  .  by 
British  composers  in  foreign  tongues, 
it  is  ludicrous.    How  do  you  expect  to 
found  national  opera  by  such  means? 
In  April,   1918,  Oilly  was  invalided  to 
Switzerland.     He   translated   for  the 
British  consulate  at  Geneva.    His  fees 
were  welcome   fo#  he   had   spent  his 
money  at  Raab  in  bribes.    Disgu!sed  as  ' 
an  advocate  he  had  gone  at  Vienna  trev-  f> 
eral  times  to  hoar  AVagnerian  operas, 
and  at  Vienna  h9  heswd  Adler,  the  So-^ 
cialist,  address  the  people  Just  before 
the  peace  between   the  Ukraino  and. 
Austria.     Adler  spoke  in  Germtm  and 
was   so   badly  received  that  he  ex- 
claimed pit'eously.    '^Must  I  speak  in 
Russian  to  be  understood?"  » 
"I  want  to  see  a  pianola  in  every  , 
school   in   Wales."    said    Dr.  Walford 
Davies  in  an  Interview  recorded  by  the 
Music    Student.     I  don't  suppose  the 
learned  doctor  would  raise  any  objec- 
tion to  the  same  in  every  school  in  the, 
British  Isles.    His  point  is  that    It  is  , 
an  absolute  necessity  if  people  are  to 


tonocl  d-  rbv.  Wro  would  often  stumoie    an  absolute  necessity  u  »•  ~  — 

across  this 'apparition  in  the  gloom  9t  ,  ,ftarn  to  appreciate  and  love  music  that 
?tie  plaXuE  and  tingle  with  goose-    they  shou,d  he  able  to  hear  the  same 

W  We  had  af°Ul  °f  UoXnf  vUh^his^hat  I  Uffft  £ 

SSS  ("Dick")  Was  the  lone  and  j  ?* ^^^t0'^ 

participant.  Generally  around  2  o  clock.  °pl"\°^07a  and  Bom(v  sort  of  "talking 
if  the  "governor"  forgot  that  we  had    A  »™       „        for  exampie. 

empty  stomachs.  Richard  seldom  failed    maen"  ^  eMenUal  ^ 

to  remember  that  his  master  was  mor- 
tal The  apparition  would  silently  ap- 
pear at  the  back  of  the  theatre,  bearing 
a  small  tray.  Then' there  would  be  heard 
the  silvery  tap  of  a  spoon  on  the  side  or 
a  china  cup,  and  we  would  all  realize 
that  afternoon  tea  at  Daly's  was  in 
progress.  Nay.  let  us  not  write  this  in 
any  discourtesy  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Dalv.  He  was  so  engrossed  in  the  work 
before  him  that  I  believe _  It  was .  Rich- 


should  be  among  the  essential  para- 
nhernaltai  of  all  schools,  be  they  na -  : 
tional  or  other.  Only  by  some  such 
means  can  music  be.  as  it  were,  seen,  , 
even  as  pictures  are  seen;  I  mean 
studied.  Another  maxim  from  the  same 
Interview  is  this,  that  "it  is  not  the 
professional  muslelans  who  make  a 
musical  nation."  a  maxim  so  frequently 
overlooked  that  it  may  be  well  some 
time  to  discuss  it.— London  Daily  Tel— 

ardsownact  of  tenderness  towards  his    ^^ed    Cortot    was  enthusiastically 
I  forgetful  master.  Anyhow,  there wouldnt         isedJfor  Ws  piano  recital  in  London 
have  been  enough  tea  to  go  around,  and    »       3i_"0ne  of  those  rare  events,  yjslch 
time  was  most  precious.  But  Mr  Daly  ,        hard  ,0  describe  and  harder  still  to- 
was  to  be  reminded  of  his  thoughtless-    fol.get«    in  his  performance  of  Liszt  s 
I  ness  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.         ,  B  mlnor  Sonata  he  showed  an  '  almos 
I    one  morning-U  will  not  mention  the  j  UmWeBB  ranse  of  expressive  capacity.  '_ 
of  the  ^mous  star Played    ^  ^  preludea         w  P* 

prank  on  his  famous  manager,  dui 
1  he  is  a  comedian  known  the  country 

we  will  call  him  Mr.   )*-one 

„.r  iio  anneared  at  rehearsal  with 


feelings  they  inspired  in  him-a  useful 
device  when  applied  by  such  a  thorougn 
jmusician.  but  one  not  to  be  rashly  inU 
>-,ied  hv  Diayers  of  less  insight  and  ex 


perience. 

Joseph  Suk's  Phantasy  for  violin  and 

ri'rhcstra  v.h.i  performed  at  a  Czecho- 
slovak concert  in  London  June.  2.  "Aa 
'Phantasy'  palls  up  other  Ideas  with  n*,  .•  •' 
we'  may  describe  it  as  a  something  bo« 
Iweeu   a   Fantasja   and   a   Rhapsody,  . 
though  with  moro  deflnlto  form."  .'  [ 

Of  the  choirs  that  took  part  In  the  | 
C'zecho-Slovak  concerts  In  London,  the  (  ^ 
Times  said:  "A  ver#  distinct  dlfferaelia 
of  style  und  of  expressive  UtT< "'»■»»  | 
noticeable  between  the  Prague  choir  and 
the  Moravian  one.    The  former,  exult-  4 
tng  ln»'tho  uupfcmo  control    of    tone.  |  . 
makes  the  most  vivid  use  of  tone  color 
by  rapid  and  wonderful  changes  In  its  ] 
quality  and  its  quantity.    The  effect  la  ' 
brilliant  «end  kaleidoscopic.    The  Mora-  .  , 
vlans  appeal  to  us  as  more  emotional,  j  . 
They,  tend  *to  be  less  Impressive  but1 
more  expressive.    Their  ideal  seems  ^to  ivM 
have  moro  in  common  with  our  own."    j  iK 

The  Times  made  these  remarks  apropoa 
of  Arthur  Somervell's  clarinet  quintet- 1 
produced  in  London,  first  saying  that  he  1 
spoke  so  precisely  10  his  point  and  In  ■ 
such  familiar  language  that  "wo  en- 
joyed every  note,  and  merely  look  for-  M 
ward  to  repeating  the  experience."  < 

"Proibably  some  part  of  Somervell'*  1 
success  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  Is  not  [ 
one  of  those  composers  who  must  be  j 
always  at  Jt.  He  only  makes  a  very  oc- 
casional appearance  with  a  new  work/  < 
and  so  takes  little  risk  of  repeating 
hirriself.   It  was  a  surprise  a  few  years 
ago  when,  after  the  storm  and  stress  of 
the  Richard  Strauss  mania,  Somervell  ■ 
calmly  produced  a  symphony  (conducted  1  J 
by  Nikisch,  by  the  way)  which  seemed  1C 
technically  to  belong  to  the  time  of  H 
Sterndale  Bennett.    He  has  done  much 
the  same  with  the  clarinet  quintet  to- 
day.   The  impatient  modern  musician 
would  brush  it  aside  as  'old  as  the  hills.' 
and  forget  that  hills  have  a  way  of  en- 
during even  if  you  build  all  over  them. 
One  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  style 
of  a  piece  of  music  really  matters  very 
much  so  long  as  it  is  natural  to  the 
composer  and  he  really  means  the  thing 
he  uses  1  it  to  express.  There  are  other 
interests,  other  capacities  for  newness 
in  music   besides   those   which  induce 
speculation  by  novel  combinations  or  H 
tones,  rhythms  and  melodic  lines. 

"When  Somervell  wrote  his  cycle  of 
songs  from  Tennyson's  'Maud,'  the  in- 
•fluence  of  Schumann's  'Dichterliebe'  waa 
obvious.  What  was  not  obvious  but  was 
equally  true  was  that  there  was  a 
quality  in  his  melody  which  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  Schumann  as  Tennyson  is 
from  Heine.  Schumann  could  no  more 
have  written  those  songs  than  Heine 
could  have  written  'Birds  in  the  high 
1  hail  garden.'  There  is  the  same  quaTity 
lin  the  melody  which  rings  so  happily 
through  the  clarinet  quintet;  something 
fresh  and  clean  like  the  breezes  of  May. 
blowing  over  an  English  field.'  Is  this 
the  national  voice  which  so  constantly 
seems  to  elude  those  composers  who 
seek  it  most  earnestly?  One  can  recog-  ,» 
nize  it  here  because  the  music  is  so 
homely;  it  may  be  present  in  music  of 
less  simple  fashion. 

"But  it  also  seems  probable  that  the 
stuffy  cosmopolitanism  of  the  London 
concert  room  is  the  least  suitable 
atmosphere  for  the  development  of  any 
national  voice  in  modern  music.  So  1^ 
many  of  our  composers  seem  to  be 
thinking  of  <he  concert  room  so  much  , 
in  writing  what  they  call  chamber  muslo 
that  they  lose  the  possibility  of  speak- 
ing with  a  distinctive  voice  at  all.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  defect  of  the  other-  j 
wise  fine  quintet  by  Arthur  Hinton 
which  Miss  Goodson  and  the  London 
String  Quartet  played  lately.  It  was 
clearly  the  outcome  of  a  strongly  felt 
personal  emotion,  but  the  effort  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  in  public  had  over- 
loaded it,  especially  in  the  latter  part, 
with  rhetorical  details.  The  excess  of 
1  concert  performances  may  be  a  real 
danger  to  the  progress  of  chamber 
music.  At,any  rate,  the  composer  must 
keep  his  head  above  them  if  he  is  to 
be  his  own  natural  self,  and  the  ama- 
Ueur  who  plays  his  music  or  gets  It 
[played  in  private  is  his  true  public." 

The  Stage  (London)  on  Masefield's 
jPlea  for  a  Repertory  Theatre 

1  "I  hope  encouragement  will  be  given 
to  John  Masefield's  idea,  explained  In 
the  Times,  that  the  city  of  Oxford 
j  should  have  *  small  repertory  theatre 
for  the  production  each  term  of  'some 
'four  or  five  plays,  English  or  foreign, 
new  or  old,'  and  two  or  more  of  the 
plays  to  be  by  members  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  is  pretty  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  future  of  the  theatre#lf 
jit  is  to  retain  its  present  prominence 
lin  the  affairs  of  life,  is  in  the  repertory 
jidea.  It  is  also  acknowledged  that  the 
I  present  cost  of  mounting  a  play  is  far 
I  beyond  the  generous  ideas  of  even 
,  wealthy  patrons  of  the  drama  for,  after 
jail,  a  new  production  is  always  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment,  and  the  most 
experienced  manager' is  liable  to  make 
I  a  mistake,  and  very  often  does.  In  no 
other  business  in  the  world  is  there  so 
much  of  experiment  as  in  play  produc- 
tion,^nd  for  that  reason  alone  a  man-* 
ager  deserves  all  the  success  he  can 
get  out  of  a  play  that  catches  on. 

"Of  course,  the  trouble  in  discussing 
this  matter  is  that  one  manager_win 


iger  who  caters 
i  with  a  Pl»y  If 


call  himself  a  theatrloal 

hies  are  with  the  former,  I 
ink  it  should  bo  thrown  In  y 
«  should  strike  a  success  n 
*i\e  it  a  run.    It  may  be  ■ 
k-s  that   there  is  such  A  [.  'j 
«BMte  In  producing,  and 
I  give  one  lime  (or  thought 
'oniulencrt  in  one's  Ideas. 
ien  they  are  in  the  right 


ird. 


at  I  do  object  to  is  seeing  these 
leaning  performances  labelled  as 
heatres  or  krt'  productions — with 
E  director  In  comraand.  This  Is 
oe  thing  likely  to  send  all  the 
r  out  of  my  soul,  and  I  hope 
drop  It  in  future  and  announce 
■reductions  modestly.  The  public 
ion  label  them  much  more  correot- 
more  tersely. 

repertory  such  ns  Mr.  Masefleld 
Its  could  bo  carried  out  with  very 
cost  in  record  to  outlay  on  pro- 
n  One  interior  and  one  exterior 
could  be  nutde  to  suit  most  plays. 
'  a  play  makes  good  and  is  deemed 
y  of  production  in  the  regular 
res  it  can  be  staged  on  acom- 
at  basis,  knowing  that  the  chance* 
-ooss  are  In  its  favor. 

the  players  in  the  university 
would  mo*.-,  or  less  be  students,  there 
would  be  no  encruaV^S  on  the  posi- 
tions of  the  actors  of  the  day.  although 
the«e  same  students  may  well  be  the 
actors  of  the  future,  which  would  be 
for  the  good  of  the  theatre  in  time  to 

acme.  .      , ,  . .,  

- all.  It's  onlv  the  old  idea  men- 
tioned so  ->'fpn  in  these  columns,  now 
pat  in  another  frame— J  producing  new 
«U1  in  stock  ce»r=!«:ies.'Wl!ft  £  r*** 
to  trying  them  out  before  fis*)"*  *«« 
heavy  expense  of  a  West  end  Produc^ 
tion."  I  heipe  some  good  will  come 
Of  U."  !    i  inmlW—Ji 


of  hand  ■  In  managing  these  is  the  mastery  of 
rattlesnake;  and  he  that  be  fastens  upon  is 
rattlesnake ;and  .be  that  be  fastens  npou  is 
■ore  to  be  bitten,  and  sometimes  swells  till 
be  breaks.  He  takes  infinite  pains  to  render 
himself  able  In  his  calling,  and  with  perpetual 
practice  of  his  hand  and  tools  arrives  at  treat 
perfection.  If  the  Hangman  does  not  spoil  his 
palming  with  an  untimely  hot  Iron.  *  •  •  He 
trusts  bis  false  dice  to  themselves,  but  never 
ventures  a  true  one  without  a  slur  or  topping. 


a  a  peaceful  game.  That  is, 
■xclted  the  player'  may  be. 
■•d  on.'  cannot  wreak  revenge 
the  victor's  skull  with  tho 
m  i  hess.  Wenicinherlns  tho 
fate  of  a  French  prince,  old  Burton 
characterized  chess  ns  a  choleric  game, 
unfit  for  royalty.  We  have  read  of  huge 
pachlsl  courts  in  Indian  palaces.  Do 
human  beings  move  on  tho  spaces,  at 
the  order  of  the  players,  men  arrayed 
In  costumes  of  distin*ulshin_r  colors 

It  Is  pleasant  to  think  of  elderly  per- 
sons returning  to  tho  parlor  games  of 
youth.  No  doubt  pachisl  will  lead  to 
the  introduction  of  squalls  and  Jack- 
straws.  Dlco  will  not  go  out  of 
fashion;  gamblers  are  born  daily.  There 
are  cases  in  law  courts  that  might  well 
be  decided  by  tho  throw  of  dice,  an 
eminently  fair  and  judicial  proceeding 
as  described  by  Rabelais,  more  prac- 
tical than  the  custom  in  Pegu  ob- 
served bv  Mr.  Ralph  Fitch,  merchant 
|r,f  London,  who  traveled  in  the  Fast 
i  from  16S3  to  1591. 

"The  Pegues  if  they  have  a  sute  In 
the  law  which  is  so  doubtfull  that  tl  ey 
cannot  well  determine  it,  put  two  longfand  shame 
'  canes  Into  the  water  where  it  is  very  f 
deepe:  and  both  the  parties  go  into 
the  water  by  the  polos,  and  there  sit 
men  to  1'Jdge,  and  they  both  do  dive 
under  tho  water,  and  he  which  re- 
maineth  longest  under  the  water  doth 
winne  the  sute." 

the  way.  who  were 


in 


high 


ra- 

•al. 


munitions,  the  better  to  encounter  their' 
enemies  wlthall,  and  having  wind  and 
tide,  set  from   Portsmouth,   15tB.  and 
bending   her  Journey  toward  Sovlll,   a   tunc— all 
cltle  In  SpnJne,  Intending  there  to  trr 
fluuo  with  them." 

Now  for  a  seaflght  with  Turkish  gal 
leys:  "Then  stood  up  one  Grove,  the 
master,  being  a  comely  man,  with  his 
sword  and  target,  holding  them  up.  in 
defiance  agaynst  his  enemies.  So  like- 
wise stood  ui>  the  Owner,  tho  Masters 
mate,  Boateswalne,  Purser  and  every 
man  well  appointed.  Nowe  likewise 
sounded  up  the  drums,  trumpets  and 
flutes,  which  would  have  encouraged 
any  man,  had  ho  never  so  litl  heart 
or  courage  in  him.  .  .  .  But  chiefly 
the  boatswalne  shewed  himself  valiant 
above  the  rest;  for  he  fared  amongst 
ithe  Turkes  like  a  wood  Lion;  for  there 
was  none  of  them  that  either  could  or 
Idurst  stand  In  his  face,  till  at  the  last 
there  came  a  shot  from  the  Turkes, 
which  brake  his  whistle  asunder,  and 
'smote  him  on  the  brest,  so  that  he  fell 
downe.  bidding  them  farewell,  and  to 
,be  of  good  comfort,  encouraging  them 
likewise  to  wlnne  praise  by  death, 
(rather  than  to  live  captives  in  misery 


the  first  to 

throw  dice?  The  sailors/  on  the  ship 
that  was  sailing  from  Joppa  to  Tar- 
shish  cast  lots  when  the  tempest  made 
them  think  that  some  one  of  them  had 
brought  it  upon  them.  "And  the  lot 
fell  upon  Jonah."  A  most  learned  di- 
vine pondering  this  statement,  came  to 
the  conclusion  rhat  there  was  no  lot 
vase"  on  board  the  ship. 

"Probablv  something  like  the  throw- 
ing of  dice  is  meant  in  this  passage." 


By 


Now  see  how  Mr.  Fox  overcame  the 
keeper  at  Alexandria.  "John  Fox,  stand- 
ing behind  the  corner  of  the  house, 
stepped  forth  unto  him:  who  perceiving 
it  to  be  John  Fox,  saide,  O  Fox,  what 
have  I  deserved  of  thee,  that  thou 
shoulddfet  seeke  my  death?  Thou  vil- 
lains (quoth  Fox)  hast  bene  a  blood- 
sucker of  many  a  Christians  blood,  and 
now  thou  shalt  know  what  thou  hast 
deserved  at  my  handes:  Wherewith  he 
lift  up' his  bright  shining  sword  of 
tenne  yeeres  rust,  and  stroke  him  so 
maine  a  blowe,  as  therewlthall  his  head 
clave  a  sunder,  so  that  he  fell  starke 
dead  to  the  ground." 


fortune     and     In  misfor- 
omblned    to    inspire  more 
numerous    and    more    varied  reverlas 
thai>  would  any  other  of  tho  acclaimed 
sue      ies  of  bygone  days. 

The  aiidlenco  that  welcomed  the  pieco 
last  night  was  plainly  In  a  reminiscent 
mood,  eager  for  the  delightful  music  of  J 
the  fine  old  comedy  and  curious  to  see 
how  the  production  would  comparo 
with  former  ones.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  it  made  the  experiment  of 
Mr.  Hunt  in  reproducing  so  ambitious 
and  famous  a  piece  a  bold  one. 

Candor   compels   the  -statement  that 
I  the   result   was   disappointing.  There 
I  were  excellent,  spots  in  the  performance, 
due  to  exceptionally  good  work  of  Miss 
'Maynard   as   Dolores.   Mr.    Norton  as 
Tweedio    Punch,    Miss    Hamilton  as 
Angela,   and  Mr.   Beebe  as  Abercoed, 
but  the  production  as  a  whole  lacked 
spirit,  cohesion  and  team  play.  There 
was  evident  need  of  more  rehearsal  and 
there  were  sad  moments  when  no  one 
seemed  sure  what  was  to  happen  next. 
These  defects  will  be  remedied  by  actual 
performance  of  the  piece. 

Miss  Maynard  and  Mr.  Beebe.  by  their 
lifelike  portrayals  and  their  fine  singing. 


Rattling  Dice 
Going  into  the  Porphyry  Club  at  thc| 
hour  once — not  so  long  ago1— dedicated  td 
Improving  conversation  cheered— let  use 
not  say  stimulated— by  cocktails,  we  sur-< 
prised  the  elder  Golightly  and  old  Augerj 
excited  over  a  game  of  parchisi,  while 
Messrs.  Quintus  Ferguson  and  Percy 
Beauregard  were  throwing  dice  into  a 
backgammon  board.    The  eyes  of  the 
four  were  glittering.  It  seems  that  these: 
Porphyrians  could  not  suddenly  leave 
|  off  the  habit  of  throvring  dice  for  the 
j  drinks.    They  find  a  melancholy  pleas-j 
I  ure  in  the  rattle.  It 


A  Haunted  Clock 

The  more  commercial,  the  more  ma- 
terial the  age,  the  more  should  one  find 
delight  in  ghost  stories.  Here  Is  one 
told  in  fcondon.  The  narrator  vouches 
for  its.  truth.  A  man  had  a  valuable 
old  clock,  which  had  served  as  faith 
fully  as  the  grandfather's  clock  In  the 
once  popular  ballad  of  the/heart  and 
home.  It  had  chimed  sonorously  and 
accurately.  One  day  it  stopped  strik- 
ing but  not  on  account  of  any  death 
in  'the  family.  The  owner  took  the 
clock  to  an  expert  for  diagnosis  of  the 
trouble-.  The  expert  raid— so  goes  the 
story  "Are  you  trying  to  pull  my  leg? 
This  'clock  can't  strike;  it  is  not  fitted 
with  the  necessary  machinery,  and 
never  has  been." 

This  story  should  be  written  m  an  in- 
terleaved copy  of  Mr!  Arthur  Hayden  s 
"Chats  on  Old  Clocks."    Why  does  a^ 
lock  sometimes  stop  of         "wn  ac-  A 


Foolish  Virgins 

As  the  World^  Wags: 
•  I  hate  to  read  a  scandal  into  Holy 
Writ,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Fool- 
ish Virgins  there  celebrated,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  their  later  marriage  is  no- 
where chronicled,  must  have  had  a  nu- 
merous progeny.  Many  of  these  were 
on  June  30th  besieging  the  doors  of  the 
dealers  in  wet  goods  securing  belated 
oil  to  light  them  up  In  the  dark  days 
to  come.  It  was  plain  hysteria.  The 
most  improbable  looking  ladies  «were 
passionately  buying  the  stuff  at  gro- 
ceries arid  wine  shops,  obviously  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  forbidden  rather  than 
because  they  have  any  immediate  per- 
sonal use  for  it.  I  should  not  be  great- 
ly surprised  if  prominent  blue-ribbon 
leaders  got  the  step  and  were  discov- 
ered later  with  irrelevant  and  regretted 
pints  upon  their  hips. 
Boston.  ABEL  SEAMAN. 


did  much  to  carry  the  performance  along 
and  were  rewarded  with  liberal  ap- 
plause. "The  Shade  of  the  Palm,'' 
"Somebody"  and  "The  Silver  Star  of 
Love"  made  distinct  hits.  Miss  Maynard 
and  Mr.  Norton,  in  their  performance  at 
Abercoed  Castle,  injected  high  spice  and 
real  life  into  the  play  for  a  timj.  The 
six  Florodora  girls  wore  comely,  and  in 
the  double  sextet  of  "Tell  Me,  Pretty 
Maiden,"  were  recalled  repeatedly. 

Miss  Arcaro  as  Lady  Holyrood  helped 
valiantly  to  vivify  the  piece,  and  her 
singing  of  "Tact"  and  "When  I  Lee  'e 
Town"  was  heartily  applauded. 

The  scenery  and  costumes  were  all 
that  could  be  desired. 


Rizpah  Pictured 

its  own  ac-  as  the  World  Wags: 
ord'and  then  without  human  interfer-     Speaking  of  Rizpah,  the  picture  re- 
ence  hegin  to  tick  again  after  a  day  ferred  to  in  this  column  was  painted 


or  two.  a  week,  or  even  a.  month?  Does  by  ^  Becker  in  1873,  exhibited  at 

it  cov  to  itself'     I  11  rest  for  a  spen  '■ 

After  aU  what' does  it  matter  whether  the  Paris   Salon   in  1875,    and   at  the 
th«  clock  goes  or  stocks?  Many  a  man  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  ' 
JSes  prematurely  from  trying  to  work  by  1876.    Tho  title  of  it  was  "RiZBah  j 

dies  prematurely  nuiu  °  teptinrr    tVio    horlins    of    her    sens  fi 


I  it  and  keep  up  with  it. 


"  His- conversation  was  sparkling,  interestlns 
and  fluent,  yet  It  was  observed  he  never  gave 
an  opinion  on  any  subject,  and  never  told  an 
anecdote.  Indeed,  he  would  sometimes  remark, 
when  a  man  fell  into  bis  aneeodtage,  it  was 
s  true  that  they!  j  a  sign  for  him  to  retire  from  the  world  •  •  • 
no   longer   throw   pokcr-dice;   but  thej4  He  was  not  an  intellectual  Oroesus.  but  bis 


shaking  and  the  rattle  are  the  same. 
Poor  creatures  of  habit! 

Pachisi!  We  had  forgotten  the  ex- 
istence of  this  sport  for  the  young  and 
the  decrepit.  We  learned  at  the 
Porphyry  that  there  are  rigid  rules  for 
it.  Golightly  handed  us  the  printed  di- 
rections, and,  with  a  sickly  smile,  sald:| 
"We  are  not  playing  for  the  drinks." 

This  saddened  us:  not  Golightly'a  su- 
perfluous remark,  but  the  printed  nat- 
ter. First  of  all,  the  name  of  the  game 
was  spelled  "parcheesi,"  a  vile  cor- 
ruption of  "pachisi,"  or  "parchisi,"  the 
former  spelling  preferred.  That  Justly 
celebrated  work,  the  Dictionary  (Concise) 
Oxford  or  Student's  Standard)  cofrnraied! 
our  opinion.  "Hindu,  pacchisi,  Sanscritl 
parrcha  vincali,  twenty-fle."  One  dic- 
tionary says  it  is  a  four-handed  Indian' 
game  with  cowries  for  dice;  the  other, 
that  it  is  a  game  of  East  Indian  origin  | 
resembling  backgammon.  The  New  York 
"publishers"  of  the  garrfte  say  in  their 
reprehensive  ignorance  that  the  term 
"signifies  'something  won  or  gained'  In 
,-play."  If  they  should  say  this  in  India, 
the  "heathen  Hindu"  would  kick  them 
into  the  gutter,  to  borrow  a  line  from  a 
limerick  heard  in  our  student  days  but 
net  yet  seen  by  us  in  print. 

looking  on,  we  became  engrossed. 
The  dice  brought  back  pleasant  memo- 
'  ries.  Golightly  showed  rare  judgment 
fm  deciding  when,  to  break  a  blockade. 
[We  held  our  breath,  a  child's  pure 
b-eath,  untainted  by  alcohol,  when  Go- 
lightly and  Auger  had  their  last  men  on 
I  the  home  path,  and  winning  was  simply 
■a  matter  of  luck  in  throwing.  Going  ta 
[the  other  table,  wp  were  glad  to  find 
'  that  Ferguson  and  Beaur  egard  were 
playing  English,  not  Russian,  backgam- 


«.n 
pro- 
tecting the  bodies  of  ;her  sons  from 
birds  of  prey."  Although  not  exactly 
macahre,  the  picture  was  a  fbit  grue- 
some and  drew  large  crowds.  It  was 
a  picture  of  considerable  acreage,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  attraction 
after  all.  L.  S. 

Boston. 


pockets  were  full  of  sixpences. 

Tales  of  Good  Fighting 

The  descriptions  of  battles  and  devas- 
tation in  the  war  that  is  not  yet  defi- 
nitely over  have  been  vivid.  Certain 
correspondents  have  been  justly  praised 
After  all,  are  we  so  much  better  than 
our  fathers  in  this  matter? 

There  is  no  better  boy's  book  for 
leaching  fortitude  and  inciting  the  lust 
for  adventure  than  "The  Principal 
Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffiques  and 
Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,"  hy 
Richard  Hakluyt.  This  book  for  some 
time  has  been  accessible  to  all,  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest.  The  narra- 
tions are  often  noteworthy  examples 
of  sturdy  English.  Mr.  John  Masefleld 
in  his  preface  speaks  of  the  "Prin- 
cipal Navigations"  as  the  English  epic. 
Froude  had  anticipated  him  in  this 
characterization  and  had  dwelt  more 
lovingly  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
stories  were  told  by  sailors,  merchants, 
or   mere   curious  travellers. 

Let  us  read,  opening  a  volume  of 
Hakluyt  at  random,  a  stirring  passage 
about  good  fighting.  We  quote  from 
"The  Worthy  Enterprise  of  John  Foxe, 
an  Englishman,  in  delivering  206  Chris- 
tians out  of  the  captivltle  of  the  Turkes 
at  Alexandria,  the  3  of  Januarie  1»77." 
Note  the  straightforwardness  of  the 
opening: 

"Among  our  merchants  here  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  a  common  voiage  to  traf 


Bertha  Again 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  remember  being  told  by  Fred  En- 
gelhardt  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  a 
well  known  New  York  weekly  (It  was 
in  1875,  I  think),  that  he  was  her  man- 
ager. This,  I  believe  was  on  her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  as  a  continuous 
long  distance  walker.  She  then  ap- 
peared to  be  about  20,  weighed  about 
120,  was  pretty  and  drew  crowds  to 
see  her  at  Horticultural  Ha'!  for  a  few 
weeks.  She  came  again  to  Boston, 
toured  the  larger  cities,  and  w  is  a  live 
topic  for  the  newspaper  men  fur  a  spell. 
In  appearance  she  was  not  unlike  Miss 
Annette  Kellermann,  the  swimmer. 
Boston.  W.  B.  W. 


Guido  Ciccolini,  Tenor,  Has 
Interesting  and  \  a- 

ried  Program 

 _ 

JASON  AND  HAIG 

IN  CLEVER  SKETCH! 


Guido  Ciccolini.  tenor  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  and  other  companies, 
in  a  repertory  of  songs,  heads  the  bill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
Last  evening  there  was  a  large  audi- 
ence that  applauded  Warmly. 

This  is  not  Ciceolini's  first  appearance 
in  Boston.  As  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  in  the  fall  of  19M  he 
sang  the  role  of  Mario  in  Puccini's 
"Tosca  "  Last  night  he  offered  a  varied 
program.  He  sang  the  prison  aria  from 
"Tosca,"  Massenet's  "Elegie,"  "Until," 
"Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine"  and  "Mother 
Machree,''  the  last  three  in  English. 
Ciccolini  is  a  rich  lyric  tenor,  who  sings 
with  the  ardor  of  youth.  In  his  songs 
in  English  he  could  give  many  American 
born  singers  points  in  enunciation. 
Carlo  Edwards  conducted. 

One  of  the  neatest  acts  seen  on  this 
stage  In  a  long  while  was  that  of  Jason 
and  Haig  in  "The  Book  of  Vaudeville." 
The  sketch,  interesting  of  itself,  has  the 
advantage  of  two  clever  interpreters, 
showing  a  many  sided  talent.  Treating 
the  routine  vaudeville  in  burlesque  fash- 
ion they  excelled  in  comedy,  in  the 
dance  and  caricature. 

One  of  the  big  hits  was  the  act  of 
Herbert  Ashley  with  his  new  partner, 
George  Skipper.  Mr.  Skipper  is  a  tenor 
who  sings  with  much  feeling  and  under- 
standing. Mr.  Ashley,  one  of  the  best 
parodists  in  vaudeville,  excels  as  a 
Hebrew. 

Other  acts  were  the  Four  Sensational 
Boises,  aerial  performers;  Bonlta  and 
Lew  Hearn,  in  chatter  and  song;  Grace 
De  Mar,  monologulst;  Ernett  Evans  and 
company,  in  a  singing,  dancing  and  In- 
strumental act;  Frank  Mullane,  in  songs 
and  tales;  iii  the  Eddy  duo,  wire  per- 
formers. .    

2DNESDAY,   JULY  9, 


PLYMOUTH-  THEATRE— Carl  Hunt 
presents  "Florodora,"  a  musical  comedy 
in  three  acts;  book  by  Owen  Hall;  lyrics 
by  E.  Bovd  Jones  and  Paul  Rubens; 
music  by  Leslie  Stuart.  Chief  charac- 
ters: 

Cyras  W.  Gilfain  Seorge  Sydenham 

Cn.pt.  Arthur  Donegal  Ernest  H.  Band 

Frahk  Abercoed  Irving  Beebe 

1^?  vidro    George  Gorman 

William    Walter  Belts 

Anthony  Tn-eedWpunch  John  Norton 

Dolores   Dorothy  M.a>nard 

Vnlleda   Rene  Brown 

Plorodorean  Dancing  Girls: 

Mcnta  Frances  Romana 

Inez    Christie  Malcolm 

Jose    Blanche  Fleming 

.Tuanita.  

Violanta    Daisy  Lambert 

Callista    Betty  Drumond 

Angela  Gilfain  Laura  Hamilton 

Lady  Holyrood  Flavia  Arcaro 

"Florodora"    again!     What  pleasing 


As  theWorld  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


He  who  must  need*  have  company,  must 
eods  have  sometimes  had  company.  Be  able 
•>  lie  alone.  Lose  not  the  advantage  of  solt- 
ude,  and  tiio  society  of  thyself;  nor  be  only 
•cntent,  but  delight  to  be  alone  and  sinsle 
Villi  Omnlprcse:iry.  He  who  Is  thus  prepared, 
the  day  Is  not  uneasy  nor  the  night  black  unto 
him.    Darkness  may  bound  his  eyes,  not  his 


tike  into  Spaine:  Where  unto  a  ship,  bej  ful  laySi  its  memorable  performances, 
ing  called  The  three  halfe  Moon« ,  manj  note(J       duates  of  5ts  famous 

ned._wi.th       men>  ancl  weii  lensed  with, 


Imagination.  In  his  bed.  he  may  lie,  like 
?-'*(?.yT  5~k„°,"  I  Pompey  and  his  sons,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Earth;  may  speculate  the  Universe,  and  enjoy 
tho  whole  World  In  the  hermitage  of  himself. 
Tmus  the  old  ascetic  Christians  found  a  Para- 
dise in  a  Desert,  and  with  little  converse  on 
memories  of  a  golden  past  the  announce-' Errth  held  a  conversation  In  Heaven:  thus 

they  astronomlzed  In  caves,  and,  though  they 
beheld  not  the  stars,  bad  the  glory  of  Heaven 


ment  of  its  revival  aroused1.    Its  tune- 


Mr. 


But  the  meat  Is  In  the  mlddlo. 

Just   precisely  as  before. 
—  A.  W.,  In  the  London  Dally  Chronicle. 


Johnson  .t  Home 

Moiorlnf,  at  the  risk  of  life,  with 
SoiighUy,  the  you  user,  on  the  Cape,  as 
ivo  nearcd  Clnmport.   we  thought  wo 

would  call  on  Mr.   Herkimer  Johnson 

Inquiring  the  way  to  his  cottage.  w*j 

earned  that  this  Justly  celebrated  so- 
nologist was  known  to  the  villagers  as 

'Old  Doe.  Johnson,"  or  "the  Professor." 

5nly  ono  person,  a  victim  evidently  of 

famalca  ginger  or  Vanilla  extract,  had 

he  presumption  to  call  him  "llerlc." 
We  found  Mr.  Johnson  seated  on  a 

'cranda  with  his  *yes  fixed  on  a  bird- 

'*th,  which  his  sister,  Miss  Vashti,  had 

irocured  and  placed.   The  folly  of  nam- 

ng  children  before  they  grow  up  was 

lever    more    clearly    Illustrated.  The 

rnshtl  of  Holy  Writ  was  surely  a  sor- 

eous  woman.  Else  Ahasuerus,  the  king, 

hough  his  heart  was  merry  with  wine. 

NMlld  not  have  wished  to  show  her  un- 

raped  to  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 

ledia.  the  wise  men,  and  the  people. 

Ilss  Vushtl  Johnson,  a  most  estimable 

•oman  and   a  devoted   slsler,    is  not 

rlental,  not  a  radiant  or  voluptuous 

Islon.  She  has  a  fine  development  of 
bone  and  physically  is  of  only  anatomi- 
cal Interest. 

Mr.  Johnson,  having  greeted  us  un- 
easily, fearing  perhaps  that  we  expect- 
ed an  Invitation  to  dinner,  beg»n  to 
speak  about  the  bird  bath,  which  he 
described  as  an  dvian  toilet  room  "[ 
have  been  greatly  Interested  In  birds," 
he  said,  "since  I  read  an  article  by  an 
ingenious  Frenchman  maintaining  that 
birds  came  into  being  after  man  and 
have  a  more  acute  mind;  that  they  have 
a  higher  organization.  Just  before  you 
came  a  big  bird  was  bathing,  drinking, 
fluttering  about,  doing  all  sorts  of 
things.  He  behaved  piggishly,  for  two 
dear  little  birds  wished  to  follow  him. 
but  he  drove  them  away.  They  waited 
near  by.  He  splashed  the  more,  as  in; 
pure  malice.  At  last,  discouraged,  they: 
flew  away.  This  reminded  me  of  the 
line  in  a  summer  boarding  house,  stand-; 
ins:  In  the  corridor  oi  with  chamber; 
doors  ajar,  angry  at  the  one  monopoliz- 
ing the  bathroom." 

Mr.  Johnson  changed  the  subject.  We 
began  to  talk  about  the  peace  confer- 
ence and  Its  various  problems.  An  al- 
lusion to  the  possible  fate  of  William 
Hohenzollern  as  an  exile  on  an  island 
led  Mr.  Johnson  to  say  that  a  neighbor 
in  Clarhport  boasted  of  an  elm  tree 
brought  from  St.  Helena  by  Old  Capt. 
Baxter.  "How  he  brought  it  to  Clam- 
porf,  I  don't  know.  Did  he  transplant 
it:  did  he  bring  a  slip?  If  the  tree 
were  an  oak,"  I  could  understand  it. 
Seth  Nickerson,  who  told  me  this,  also 
told  me  last  night  that  the  sun  was  to 
stand  still  some  time  this  year.  Per- 
haps I  looked  incredulous,  for  he  stared 
at  me  and  said  defiantly,  'It  stood 
still  for  Joshua  when  he  was  fighting 
the  Persians.'  'Persians?'  I  mildly  asked. 
'Yes'  the  Persians.  I  know  it  was  them 
fellers.'  By  the  way,  Golightly,  I  see 
you  wear  a  belt.  How  do  you  keep 
your  drawers  up,  this  hot  weather?" 

This  question  has  been  asked  by  sev- 
eral. When  a  man  wears  suspenders 
the  answer  is  easy:  tapes  sewn  on  the 
drawers.  William  Maginn  in  one  of  the 
"Maxim3  of  O'Doherty"  prided  himself 
on  this  "invention."  Mr.  Johnson  con- 
tinued: "Vashti  tells  me  I  might  try 
safety  pins."  We  ,were  surprised  that 
Miss  Vashti,  the  New  England  maiden, 
would  acknowledge  even  to  her  brother, 
the  existence,  of  the  garment,  but  illus- 

trated  advertisements  in  the  magazines!  the  character  of  the  snort 
and   in   rotagravure  sections  of  news-j 
papers  have  possibly  lowered  her  moral 
tone  in  this  respect. 

Although  Miss  Vashti  did  not  invite 
us  to  dinner — she  murmured  something 
about  the  carta  not  having  been  round 

— she  pressed  some  dandelion  wine — or  traordinary  "prose  poem, 
was  It  elderberry  wine?— upon  us.  The  rUle_  The  initials  "D  B* " 
act  was  gracious,  and  even  Golightly,!  r 
accustomed  to  hot  and  rebellious  liquors, ' 
did  not  have  the  heart  to  refuse  her. 
He  drank  as  if  the  stuff  were  a  price- 
less Chateau  Yquem  or  Johannlsberger. 
He  even  asked  for  a  second  glass,  but 
Golightly s  is  always  courteous  to 
women.  Miss  Vashti  may  be  after  all 
what  the  French  call  a  "fausse  maigre." 
Mr.  Johnson  did  not  drink.  The  mo- 
ment the  wine  was  brought,  his  face 
was  gloomy.  And  so  we  left  him,  look- 
ing at  the  bird-bath  with  the  marsh 
and  the  sea  beyond. 

Vashti!  What  a  name  for  a  New  Eng- 
land spinster!    But  how  many  women \~TT 

d  Helen  .have  "the  face  that  *'?ne  ln  my  snef.  The  warm  wind  shiv- 
ering in  delight  among  the  trees  by  my 
window  is  beating  dull  great  gashes  in 
my  heart.  Who  am  I?  I  have  not  ex- 
pressed my  self. 

in. 

I  am  forever  like  the  flame  of  a  candle 
succeeded  her,  but  the  eommen-  ,that  is  DOrne  hurriedly  down  a  draughty 
tators  are  dumb  concerning  the  fate  of  val1-  1  flare  back  sputtering  and  wreath- 
Vashti,  a  woman  well  worth  knowing.  \me  futile  smoke.  Always  something 
She  is  prominent  in  a  play  that  was  bears  me  on-  Always  I  streak  back 
produced  in  Paris  shortly  before  the  exnaustinS  myself  iby  my  eagerness  in 
war,  a  magnificent  creature.  |soing  forward.    There' are  candles  that 

burn  steadily,  upright,  unflarlng.  Thev 
last  longer  and  give  better  light.  I 
burn  too  quickly.  I  would  rather  be,  so. 
IV. 

I  have  thought  too  much  to  he  wholly 
an  artist.  I  have  felt  too  much  to  be 
anything  else, 

V. 

I  go  ta  the  market  and  pay  great  raw 
umps  of  suffering,  and  they  sell  me 
ittle  fine  shreds  of  ecstasy  and  delight. 
But  the  price  la  not  too  dear  for  me  to 
pay. 


Another  Social  Event 

The  shouting:  and  the  groaning  are 
over.  Mr.  Willard,  having  added  a 
handsome  sum  to  his  bank  account, 
goes  back  to  the  pastoral  life  in  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Dempsey,  crowned  with  the 
laurel,  is  now  a  hero  in  the  great 
gallery  of  the  films.  The  student  of 
sociology  is  more  interested  in  a 
problem  of  the  eternal  feminine.  It 
was  observed  at  Toledo  that  many 
women  of  high  and  low  degree  were 
not  willing  to  sit  in  seats  reserved 
for  them,  but  insisted  on  being  near 
the  males  so  that  they  might  be  in- 
structed in  the  fine  points  of  pugil- 
ism. Was  this  large  attendance,  was 
this  eagerness  to  learn,  due  to  the 
increased  privilege  recently  given 
the  sex?  /t**y   +  '9'? 

Women  have  before  this  witnessed 
prize  fights.  Mrs.  Robert  Fitzsim- 
mons,  loyal  wife,  saw  her  husband 
victor  and  in  the  course  of  the  mem- 
orable conflict,  gave  advice  to  him 
that  will  live  forever  in  the  annals 
of  the  ring.  Mrs.  Johnson  gloried 
m  her  husband  stripped  for  the  fray. 
Mrs.  Willard,  rejoicing  in  her  hus- 
band's defeat,  Because  he  now  will 
stay  at  home,  gave  no  advice;  from 
henceforth  she  will  lord  it  in  her 
house.  Mr.  Willard,  in  spite  of  his 
bulk  and  bank  account,  will  never  be 
Caesar  in  her  eyes.  These  three 
women  had,  at  least,  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  sport.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  many  at  Toledo? 

Women  have  always  been  inter- 
ested in  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
Vestal  Virgins  with  their  thumbs 
turned  up  or  down.  The  jousts  and 
tournaments  were  attended  by 
Store  of  ladies,  whope  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize. 
The  Spanish  women  are  only  the 
more  excited  when  the  bulls  gore 
picador  or  matador.  When  there 
was  a  bull  fight  in  Paris,  fair  Paris- 
ian dames  in  grilled  boxes  applauded 
wildly.  In  our  own  country  the 
rougher  the  football  game,  the  more 
enthusiastic  the  girls  wearing  the 
respective  colors. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  prize  fights 
of  the  future  the  society  editors  will 
local  and  foreign  newspapers  will 
be  busied  in  naming  the  women  of 
the  "smart  set"  present  and  in  de- 
scribing more  or  less  accurately 
their  costumes.  Nor  will  the  pres- 
ence of  women  necessarily  soften 


We  have 


.•ed  the  following  ex- 
"  There  is  no 
are  signed. 


It  is  beating  with  rain,  and  the  woe  of 
the  night  breaks  into  gasps  of  pain  I 
am  alone  by  my  window,  alone  quite  in 
the  desolation  of  the  night  and  the  driv- 
ing slashing  misery  of  storm  and  Hare 
and  heat  Yet  I  am  exultant,  like  a 
candle  flame  that  burns  straight  up  un- 
flaring, for  I  know  myself  in  my  work. 
In  my  work  I  have  found  assertion  and 
expression. 

II. 

It  is  soft  and  warm  and  vibrant  with 
tha  pulsing  poignant  ecstasy  of  living 
and  warm  summer  night.    Yet  I  am 


tiat ! 

ched  a  thousand  ships"?  There  are 
incttes  named-Pearl.  What  became 
the  superb  Vashti,  after  Ahasuerus 
:  her  away?  We  are  told  that  Esther, 
er  six  months  spent  with  oil  off 
rrh    and    six    months    with  sweet 


Via  Media 

(The  Middle  CUut  Union  claim*  to  voatctt 

Both  the  autocrats  and  masses 
Have  Ideals  for  their  kind, 

But  the  raided  middle  classes 
Are  proverb'  lly  blind; 

Yet  I  claim  them  as  the  brand  which 
Gives  all  other  grades  their  spice; 

Wanting  this,  the  social  sandwich 
Were  not  nourishing  -nor  nice. 


i  Mrs.  Olemont  Scott,  who  recently  pub- 
lished "Some  Recollections  of  Clement 

Bcott,"  her  husband,  the  dramatic  critic, 
tolls  many  stories aboutactors,  actresses. 
Journalists  and  other  dwellers  ln  Bohe- 
mia and  Its  suburbs.  She  sighs  for  the 
old  days,  "in  tho  eighties  and  the  nine- 
ties," she  remarks,  "men  and  women 
wrote  with  nibs  dripping  unmistakable 
black  ink,  not  with  pap-ladles,  moist- 
ened with  milk." 

There  are  some  good  stories  ln  the 
book.  Ono  ls  of  Mrs.  Labouchere  visit- 
ing the  Scotts  soon  after  electric  light- 
ing was  installed  ln  the  house.  "Don't 
you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  It?" 
asked  Mrs.  Labouchere.  "Never;  it  la 
so  clean  and  bright  and  burns  so  steadi- 
ly." "Eut  I  am  told  it  isn't  reliable  and 
has  a  habit  of  going  out  suddenly." 
"Never,'1  said  Mrs.  Scott,  and  as  she 
Bpoke  all  the  lights  went  out  "I'll  stick 
to  gas,"  murmured  Mrs.  Labouchere; 
"Labby  has  such  a  mischievous  mind, 
and  it  travels  more  quickly  ln  thedark." 

There  is  a  story  of  Ellen  Terry's  for- 
getfulnesa.  In  one  of  her  performances 
she  had  to  take  up  a  picture  frame  and 
put  it  down  without  saying  a  word.  She 
did  this,  and,  suddenly  recognizing  the 
likeness,  exclaimed,  so  that  <the  whole 
audience  could  hear:  "Good  gracious! 
Why,  it's  Mr.  McKlnley!" 

Has  not  this  story  of  Beerbohm  Tree 
been  told  before?  Putting  down  money 
at  a. railway  ticket  office,  he  said:  "Give 
me  some  tickets,  please."  The  cleric 
asked:  "What  station  do  you  want?" 
"What  stationshave  yougot?"  answered 
the  absent-minded  actor. 


For  Local  Strappers 

When  Mr.  Yerkes,  who  modernized 
street  transportation  in  London,  was 
asked  there  how  many  passengers  could 
be  seated  in  the  new  underground  cars, 
he  replied:  Seat  Sitters  don't  matter 
It's  the  people  who  hang  on  the  straps 
that  bring  in  the  profits."  According  to 
this,  the  Boston  Efevated  company 
should  be  doing  a  lucrative  business  and 
looking  forward  to  a  speedy  lowering  of 
fare. 


German  Croesuses 

Mr.  Rudolph  Martin,  a  statistician 
held  in  high  repute  in  Germany,  esti- 
mated in  1913,  when  the  "war  tax"  was 
imposed  by  the  Reichstag,  that  under 
this  tax  four  Germans  would  pay  40,- 
000,000  marks.  (The  mark  was  then 
equivalent  to  about  25  cents.)  The  four 
were  William  Hohenzollern,  then  known 
as  the  German  Emperor,  whose  wealth 
was  thought  to  be  390,000,000  marks, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  350,000,000;  Mrs.  Krupp,  320,000.. 
000;  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis. 
270,000,000.  Others  put  Prince  Albert 
of  Thurn  and  Taxis  next  to  the  Em- 
peror in  fortune.  Was  this  prince  mur- 
dered by  Bavarian  Spartacists.  as  re-  ! 
I  ported  ?  The  republic  of  Brunswick 
confiscated  the  fortune  of  the  ex-duke, 
estimated  at  about  (JlOiOOQ^OOtt 

The  voices  of  correspondents  clamor-  \ 
ing  for  recognition   can   no  longer  be 
disregarded.    Let  us  listen  to  them  this  I 
July  morning. 


"Then  Uprose,"  Etc. 

|  As.  the  World  Wags: 

n  In  your  column  appearing  July  4  was 
Ha  letter  headed  "Siamese  Irony,"  signed 

■  by  Busba  Bazoo. 

|  Being  a  representative  of  Siam,  I  wish 
JUo  take  exception  to  the  spirit  of  'the 

■  entire  article,  as  I  feel  sure  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written*  by  any  fellow- 

qcountryman  of  mine.  It  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  Siam  and  its 
■people. 

W  Not  only  is  the  spirit  of  the  letter 
Herroneous,  but  the  facts  stated  are  en- 
tirely misrepresented.  We  never  had  an 
Emperor  by  the  name  of  Sjis  Bjord 
Djamen  111,  and  the  motto  of  Siam 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be,  "Don't 
lie  when  you  don't  have  lo." 
Cambridge.  REAL  SIAMESE. 

9  Our  correspondent  evidently  did  not 
ijappreciate  tho  spirit  of  the  article  to 
|  which  he  objects.  Mr.  Busba  Bazoo 
should  have  added,  after  the  manner  of 
Artemus  Ward:  "N.  B. — This  ls  wrote' 
[  sarkasticul." — Ed. 


Proper  Pride 

As  the  World  Wags: 

These  are  days  of  self-represssion.  j 
Our  greatest  heroes  detest  the  pub- 
licity which  they  receive  from  the 
newspapers.  They  greet  the  reporter 
with  frigidity,  and  a  few  have  been 
quoted  as  disdaining  responsibility 
for  the  'Go  to  Hell"  reply  to  the 
French  general  who  ordered  American 
troops  to  retire  at  Chateau  Thierry. 

While  this  modesty  is  commendable, 
it  is  depressing.   What  a  relief  to  read  ! 
of  a  man  who  is  convinced  that  the  I 
world   would   be   poorer  without  him! 
In  the  esteemed  Glasgow  Herald  of  | 
"1,  there  is  an  account  of  a  legal  ! 


i  vuj  iiiuiia  case  Um-  of  the  wllmsm-N 
iwas  a  young  Hcottlch   shop  assistant 

named  Pennycook. 

Mr.  Pennycook  took  himself  serious- 
ly, though  the  reporter  states  that 
the  court  "simply  rockod  with  laugh- 
ler  '  while  ho  was  In  the  witness-box. 
"ho  climax  of  this  merrimr-nt  was 
reached  'when  Mr.  Justice  Darling  read 
from  Pcnnycook's  diary,  an  entry. 
Trtrthdny  of  a  great  man,"  and  asked 
the  witness  tb  whom  tHo  entry  re- 
ferred. AVIth  a  profound  bow,  the  shop 
assistant  Indicated  himself. 

Pennycook  Is  the  right  stuff. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

Orleans,   Capo  Cod. 


Bath-Tub  Tales 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  just  read  in  this  column  Mr. 
Richard  Aubrey  Lewis's  contribution, 
"In  the  Tub."  Aprepos  of  this,  I  had  an 
octogenarian  uncle  suddenly  troubled 
with  some  cutaneous  ailment.  The 
loctor  told  him  to  prepare  a  warm  tub 
lath,  adding  a  certain  chemical  then 
lie  in  the  solution  up  to  his  neck  for 
twenty  minutes,  repeating  the  treat- 
ment daily.  I  asked  my  uncle  if  he 
timed  the  treatment  by  his  watch.  He 
replied  no;  but  he  had  some  cigars  which 
it  took  hirn  just  about  twenty  minutes 
each  to  smoke.  He  therefore  lit  a  cigar 
immersed,  leisurely  blew  out  his  rings 
of  smoke  (taking  care  that  no  unwonted 
swash  quenched  the  glowing  Havana) 
and  when  smoked  down  to  the  butt  he 
knew  the.  twenty  minutes  was  up' 
Boston.  E.  P.  GUILD 


s  the  World  Wags: 
The  bath-tub  experiences  as  reeountedl 
by  your  correspondents  interest  me  lj 
wish    they   would  make   this  experl- 
men  I : 

Fill  the  tub— preferably  an  old-fash-! 
:oned    long    one— as   full    as  possible, 
and,    after  withdrawing   the  plug,  lie" 
at   full   length   in   the  tub.  remaining 
absolutely  motionless.    As  the  level  of 
the  water  sinks  you   become  sensible  I 
of  an  almost  oppressive  weight,  as  if 
the  hj-pound  atmospheric  pressure  were 
manifesting  itself  in  the  downward  di-' 
rection  only.    At  the  first  motion  vou 
make  this  sensation  ceases.    A  scien- 
I  title  friend  suggests   "ciliary  pull"   as  j 
•\  the  explanation,  tout  that  doesn't  seem 
Jon   all   fours   to  m*>. 
J    Speaking  of  bathing,  do  you  remem- 
^ber  Harry   Bloodgood's  talk  with  the 
Mdignified     gentlemen     of    the  centre'' 
Harry    was    getting    the    latter  all 
i  warmed  up  with   references   to  their 
boyhood  days  and  sports.    And  did  he 
remember  how  they  sat  by  the  brook- 
(side  and  dabbled  their  feet  in  the  cool- 
,  ing  stream.     Oh  yes,   yes,   indeed,  he 
did.   he  did.     Then   with  a  suspicious 
land   reproachful   glance:     "Have  you 
lever  had  your  feet  in  the  water  since 
j  then?" 

"A  tenor  solo  by  Cholly  Leman:    The  I 
1  Tiger  Lily  I  Plucked  from  My  Mother- 
in-Law's  Grave." 

Vorbei  sind  die  Kir.dersplele 
Und  alles  rollt  vorbei. 

Die  Welt   und   das   Gelt   ami   die  Nigger 

Mlngterlg 
I'nd  Glaube  and  T.lebe  und  Treu'. 

Boston.  AVERY  OLDUV. 


The  Divine  Anarchist 

He  had  been  waiting  fretfully  for  hisB 
turn  to  hold  forth,  this  orator  of  the  jjj 
people,  and  now  His  moment  had  come.  I 

On  a  wagon,  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  ( 
he  stood  silhouetted  against  the  red  i' 
Hag,  which  struck  -i  brave  note  in  that  f 
mass  of  brown  and  guv  and  pallid  up-  f 
turned  faces. 

"Comrades!"  lie  shouted,  his  face  anj  V 
body  writhing  in  a  frenzy  of  emphatic  J 
assertion.  "You  have  it  in  your  power  v 
to  paralyze  the  country.    Revolution  is  * 

in  the  air.  See  to  it  that  "    A  roll  of. 

drums  crashed  out  from  an  adjacent 

street.    "Posterity  will  call  you  "  AB 

blare,    of    trumpets.     "Comrades:"  he!^ 
yelled  the  louder.    TTic  ruuaic  swelled 
ia'.o  the  thrilling  lament  of  the  Dead  . 
March  in  "Saul,"    "Men  and  women!"  ' 
'tie  screamed;  but  his  audience  had  melt-  ' 
cjj  away. 

Tho  evils  of  capitalism,  the  tyranny  of 
governments  and  the  claims  of  posterity 
all  bowed  their  diminished  heads  at  the 
passing  of  a  simple,  obscure  soldier,  • 
\v'\o«e  soul  had  gone  to  join  its  comrades 
of  the  Road  of  Lost  Footsteps.   J.  J.  M. 


"What  Would  I  Do?" 

The   New  York   World  recently 
published   a   symposium   to  which 
seventeen  more  or  less  prominent 
men  contributed.    The  question  put  j 
to  them  was  this:  "What  would  I  do  ' 
if  I  were  young?"    It  is  a  pleasure ! 
Ito  note  that  all  the  answers  were  in 
serious   but   not   melancholy  vein, 
and  there  was  no  attempt  at  humor 
under  a  forced  draught. 

The  poet  Horace  pointed  out  in 
genial  mood  how  no  one  was  con- 
tented with  his  own  calling:  the  sea-  i 
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faring  man  envied  the  lot  of  the 
itrru-ulturist :  tho  agriculturist  would 
dadly  exchanpe  bis  life;  and  so  on 
hrouph   the  catalogues   of  trades 

ind  professions.    Perhaps  for  this 
reason  Mr.  Ole  Hansen,  if  he  were 
twenty-one.  would  "try  to  secure  a 
foothold  in  the  newspaper  world," 
»r  as  Artemus  Ward's  friend,  the 
xmntry  editor,  put  it.  to  be  identified 
with   the   Archimedian   lever  that 
moves  the  world — job  printing  in- 
variably in  advance.    Henry  Ford 
said  nothing:  about  newspapers,  not 
even  the  Chicago  Tribune;  he  be- 
lieves in  beins  a  mechanic  early  in 
life.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Blake  would 
not  study  surgery;  mechanical  en- 
gineering  would   tempt    him.  Mr. 
Mellen    would    find    happiness  in 
farming;  profit  in  banking;  not  a 
word  about  rising  from  gatetender 
or  brakeman  to  the  position  of  rail- 
way president.  Mr.  Lane,  newspaper 
correspondent,  editor,  secretary  of 
the  interior,  would  be  a  chemical 
engineer.  John  Sharp  Williams,  law- 
yer and  cotton  planter,  would  be  a 
farmer.    Reed  Smoot,  banker,  sena- 
tor and  Latter-Day  Saint,  did  not 
mention  politics,  finance  or  religion; 
electrical  engineering  for  him.  Natu- 
rally Chauncey  M.  Depew  talked  of 
railroads,  but  he  did  not  mention  the 
lucrative  profession   of  a  railway 
lobbyist.    Ex-Gov.  Foss  is  for  the 
production  and  exploitation  of  rub- 
ber.  Two  men  at  least  would  choose 
again  their  own  calling:  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss,  aviation;  E.  A.  Alderman, 
president  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, education.  Even  Mr.  Fruenuff, 
banker,  would  be  a  farmer. 

The  Horatian  analysis  seems  to 
hold  good.  There  was  a  time  when 
every  healthy  boy,  after  the  period 
in  which  he  wished  to  be  a  pirate, 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  life  of 
a  stage-driver  or  running  a  sawmill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  clerked  it  in 
a  store,  went  into  a  bank,  studied 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  or 
stayed  on  the  farm.  Whatever  he 
did,  at  forty  he  wished  that  he  had 
I done  something  else;  at  sixty  he 
thought  that  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  been  perhaps  more  prosperous; 
he  knew  he  would  have  been  hap- 
pier. -^*-*V  /  2.      /  $ 


•Mkea  in  i  umphorated  water.  The 
days  wero  not  alwaxs  hapuy  then 
There  were  few  silk  stockings  in  the 
villngo.  There  was.  indeed.  IKtle  need 
or  thenv  It  «•«>  not  the  fashion  for 
voting  maidens  and  mature  women  to 
wear  short  sklrta,  .  and  by  the  more 
"genteel"  a  \cg  wits  called  a  limb, 
something  to  be  hidden,  oven  in  a  fall 
or  any  accident.  We  huvo  a  faint 
recollection  that  at  dances  silk  stock- 
ings were  occasionally  worn  by  a  i'ew 
frivolous  girls,  but  the  dances  were 
quadrilles.  Virginia  reels  and  the  seljot 


answer  when  some  candid  soul  inquired 
whether  sho  was  greatly  shocked;  "t> 
was  only  wishing  that  a  little  soap  and 
water,  njt  to  aay  a  scrubbing  brush, 
could  hnfc  been  used  Hist.  Those  bare 
ic~a  didn't  look  quite  clean  to  me."— New 
York  Evening  Jtoat, 


i 


/ 


7'  1 


Mr.  IT.  C.  Bailey  contiiouieii 
to  the  London  Daily  relegrapn 
cle.  "Stage  Heroes:  .History  In  Pla»f: 


ntly 
irtl- 


\a  tne  selmt-    _,.„Mste(i  bv  the  performance  in  L. 
Uscbe.    rhe  waltz  was  considered  Inde-   ™*g**  "VVrano  le-BeraeraC."  "L'Aigl. 
cent.  mil  old  Mr.  Thompson,  the  danc-  * 
log  master,  did  not  teach  it.    Not  until 
a  professor  with  slushed  hair,  a  waxed 
mustache  and.  a  dissipated  look  came 
up  the  river  from  Springfield  did  young 
men    and    maidens    take    lessons  In 
waltzing.     This   was   about   the  time 
that  stately  elms  were  cut  down  ii  the 
village  to  make  way  for  a  tar  sidewalk. 

After  all.  it  was  a  romantic  fancy  of 
the  aeronaut,  this  use  of  a  silk  stock- 
ing for  a  scarf,  but  the  whole  adven- 
ture was  romantic. 


The  great  airship  that  landed  at  Mine- 
ola  had  among  its  passengers  a  cat  , 
serving  as  mascot.  A  cat  went  from 
Newfoundland  in  an  airship,  'also  as  a 
mascot.  Do  cats  fill  this  honorable  and  | 
responsible  position  on  coasting  and 
deep-sea  vessels?  Does  color  enter  into 
the  supposed  protection?  Can  a  Manx 
cat  insure  safety?  Is  a  Cape  Cod  cat 
»o  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  extra 
toes  ? 

Mr.  John  Masefield  in  his  introduction 
to    Hakluyfs    "Principal  Navigations" 
gives  a  minute  description    of  Eliza- 
bethan ships  but  he  says  nothing  about 
mascots,  nothing  about  a  cat  enlisted 
for  company  or  as  a  foe  to  rats:  'out  in( 
the  story  of  Mr.  John  Locke's  journey 
to  Jerusalem  there  is  evidence  of  the 
affection  in  which  this  animal  was  held 
Ijy  some  seafaring  men.    Mr.  Locke  was 
sailing  on  the  Fila  Cavena  from  Venice.  , 
The  ship  was  riding  about  50  miles  from 
Jaffa.    A  fresh  side-wind  sprung  up  and 
they  sailed  along  the  coast.    "It  chanced 
by  fortune  that   the  shippes  Cat  lept 
Into  the  Sea.  which  being  downe,  kept 
her  selve  very  valiauntly  above  water,  j 
notwithstanding  the  great  waves,  still 
swimming,  the  which  the  master  know- 
ing, he  caused  the  Skiffe  with  halfe  a 
dosen  men  to  goe  towards  her  and  fetch 
her  againe,  when  she  was  almost  halfe 
a  mile  from  the  shippe,  and  all  this 
while  the  shfppe  lay  on  stales.   I  hardly 

believe    they   would   have    made  such 

haste  and  meanes  if  one  of  the  company  ; 
I  had  bene  in  the  like  peril.    They  made  : 

the  more  haste  because  it  wa3  the  pat-  i 
Irons  cat.    This  I  have  written  only  to] 
I  note  the  estimation   that  cats  are  in, 
[among  the  Italians,  for  generally  they 
I Oateem  their  rattes,  as  in  England,  we 
[esteemc  a  good  Spaniell." 
I    One  of  the  crew  of  the  dirigible  wore 
I;i3   a    moscot   one    of   his    wife's  silk 
[stockings  arouid  his  neck.     This  was 
loorr.plimentai  y    to    his    wife,    and  it 
I  slio  .ved    that    ho    had    been  generous 
I  towards   her.     Would   a   cotton   or  a 
I  woolen    stocking    ha  ve    preserved  him 

■  from  aerial  dangers?    In  our  little  vil- 

■  lage  when  a  child  was  suffering  :rom  a 
re  throat,  a.  woolen  stocking  was  lied 

i.H  throat,  after  neck.  fept  and 


The  Verb  "Fadge" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the 
verb  "fadge"?  Is  it  not  a  good  word? 
The  other  day  1  made  use  of  it  in  a 
phrase  somewhat  like  this:  "The  no- 
tions of  Mme.  Butterfly  and  her  daugh- 
ter on  the  subject  of  dress  didn't  fadge." 
An  old  graduate  of  the  M.  I.  T.  first 
took  me  to  task  for  using  the  word.  He 
said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  and 
that  it  wasn't  in  the  dictionary.  I  tn- 
si-sted  that,  dictionary  or  no  dictionary, 
it  was  the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 
My  critic  called  to  his  support  two 
learned  editors,  one  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, the  other  of  Bowdoin,  besides 
a  writer  and  illustrator  of  advertising 
matter.  Not  one  of  them  had  ever  heard 
or  seen  the  word  "fadge."  I  myself  put 
the  question  lo  an  Episcopal  parson, 
and  he  had  never  known  there  was  such 
a  word.  By  that  time  I  must  say  I  was 
flabbergasted  (by  the  way.  is  there  such 
a4v,ord  as  flabbergasted?).  E'ut  I  hied 
me  to  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  there, 
to  my  relief,  I  found  a  whole  column 
of  definitions  of  the  word,  and  citations 
o;"  its  use,  from  the  days  of  Milton  down. 
I  don't  find  it  in  Cruden's  Concordance 
nor  in  the  index  to  Bartlett,  but  I  would 
have  said  that  the  expression  "Things 
don't  fadge."  meaning  that  they  don't 
fit  or  harmonize  or  are  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  had  been  a  common  one  all  my 
life  long.  w.  E.  K. 

Eoston. 

Why  did  you  not  quote  to  the  "old 
graduate"  and  the  two  "learned  edit- 
ors" from  a  speech  of  Viola  in  "Twelfth 
Night" : 

How  easy  Is  it  for  the  proper  false. 
In    women's    waxen   hearts    to    set  their 
forms ! 

Ala?,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we! 
For  such  as  wo  are  made  of.  such  we  be 
How  will  i  his  fadge?  My  master  loves  her 

dearly ; 

And   I.    poor   monster,    fond   as   much  on 
him ; 

And  she.  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 

In  the  Temple  Shakespeare  Mr.  Israel 
Gollancz  defines  "fadge"  as  "prosper"; 
but  the  verb  usually  means  "to  suit,  to 
agree."  "They  don't  fadge  well  to- 
gether," i.  e.,  they  can't  agree,  their 
tempers  do  not  harmonize.  The  noun 
"fadge"  in  Yorkshire  dialect  means  "a 
burden,"  or  a  bundle,  as  of  sticks;  in 
Northamptonshire  dialect,  a  loosely  or 
half- filled  pack-sheet  or  sack;  In  Lin- 
colnshire dialect,  an  irregular  pace.  The 
verb  "fadge,"  to  fit,  suit,  also  succeed, 
is  in  the  "Student's  Standard  Diction- 
ary.*' "Flabbergasted' 
dictionarv  word 
,  Ed. 


don  of  "Cyrano   -  . 

and  "Abraham  Lincoln."  Rostand 
Drinkwater  are  the  authors  of  true  his- 
torical plays;  "plays,  that  is.  which  sin-  | 
cerely  endeavor  to  present  the  manner 
of  life,  the  spirit,  the  ideals,  and  ambi- 
tions of  some  phase  or  period  ol  tne 
oast"  Their  heroes  are  real  vevaons, 
the  course  of  events  »lT<oUowed.  H*Jg 
the  resemblance  ends.  The  real  (.jiano. 
the  real  Due  de  nelchslartt-would  never 
fill  a  theatre.  They  gave  Rostand  pegs 
on  which  to  hang  romantic  rhetoric.  ur 
themselves  they  ate  to  us  on  y  . shadows 
_a  fantastic  shadow,  a  pathetic  shad- 
ow, indeed— but  without  life  or  force. 
Everybody  feels  the  commanding  power 
of  Lincoln."  , 

Mr.  Bailey  finds  the  success  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater  the  more  remarkab  e  lie- 
cause  it  is  more  unusual.  Aeschylus  in- 
troduces Xerxes  in  the  "Pcrsae  ; 
Xerxes,  "one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
Kaisers  whom  Europe  h^s  had  to 
down"  tells  how  he  failed.  This 
stands  alone  in  Greek  drama 
real  persons  were  put  on  their 
they  were  burlesqued,  as  by 
Aristophanes.  There  are  real  people  in 
the  Elizabethan  drama.  Shakespeare 
dramatized  great  men. 

Shakespeare  the  Historian 
Here  Mr.  Bailey  notes  Shakespeare's 


the 
beat 
play 

When 
•tag 


It  is  true  that 
in  his 


is  a  good,  sound 
nearly  150  years  old.— 


"Blotto ' 

How  did  the  word  "blotto"  originate? 
A  London  correspondent  first  heard  it 
from  the  lips  of  a  British  general  on  the 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
where,  unlike  the  certain  man  in  the 
Evangel,  they  did  not  fall  among  thieves. 
A  London  book  reviewer  used  the  word 
recently:  "Andy  is  periodically  'blotto, 
tut  in  the  intervals  of  sobriety  he  is  a. 
model  of  devotion."  There  is  a  melan- 
choly interest  at  present  in  the  termi 
nology  of  alcoholic  ecstasy. 


aversion  to  great  men. 
there  is  a  row  of  English  kin 
historical  plays,  but  est  that 

ruled  before  his  lime-William  I.,  Heniy 
I  Henry  II..  Edward  I. — some  migru 
add  Henry  Vll.-these  were  not  chosen 
by  him.  He  preferred  John,  Ru.nara  u*« 
Henrv  VI.  "But  the  reason  you  may 
say  is  that  the  great  Royal  statesmen 
dramatic  element  •• 


torloal  plays.  ^Napoleon,  Queen  BH*a- 
fceth,  any  sufficiently  familiar  figure,  in 
brought  on  to  play  deus  ex  machine  in  a 
bustling  melodramatic  story  which  will 

,  rrovlde  oppori unity  for  pageantry. 
Sometimes  an  actor  may  find  his  chance 

I  for  a  striking  piece  of  impersonation. 
We  delighted  In  Irvine's  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  I.  without  being  persuaded  that 
tho  playwlghts  had  allowed  him  to  act 
anything  more  than  tho  outside  of  those 
sufficiently  diverse  kings.  And  in  gen- 
eral tho  appeal  of  our  modern  historical 
plays  Is  pictorial.  They  are  not  made 
for  serious  study  of  real  people.  They 
are,  as  slang  rightly  has  it,  'costume' 
plays." 

Hardy  and  Drinkwater 

Mr.  Bailey  ends  as  follows: 
"In  Mr.  Hardy's  great  drama  of  'The 
Dynasts.'  which  partially,  though  not 
without  success,  was  nut  upon  tho  stage 
a  few  years  since,  we  have  a  whole  gal- 
lery of  portraits  painted  certainly  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  though  critics  not 
Englishmen  might  say  that  the  author 
took  good  care  the  rascal  Napoleon  did 
not  get  the  best  of  it.  Vivid  and  striking 
many  of  the  pictures  are.  It  was  not;  in 
the  author's  scjjemo  to  present  indi- 
vidualities, and  yet  he  gavj  us  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  collections  of  charac- 
ter Studies  from  history  which  we  have, 
vignettes,  no  doubt,  hurried  sketches, 
but  vigorously  hit  off  and  with  the  es- 
sential 'ruth  in  them.  Something  not 
unlike  I  is  method  Mr.  Drinkwater  used 
on  a  very  different  scale  for  his  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  selection  of  striking, 
decisive  incidents,  tho  quotation  of  char- 
acteristic phrases,  in  line,  the  prcsenta- 
*iao  i4'a  character  by  a  series  of  flash-! 
ligbt  photographs.  It  is  obviously  not 
tho  only  means  by  which  an  historical 
character  could  be  ;jut  upon  the  stage. 
There  aj-e  others— take  one  of  Mr.  Di  ink- 
water's  incidental  characters.  Gen. 
Grant— the  mere  fact  of  whose  career 
would  supply  a  dramatic  story.  Lin- 
coln himself,  vwe  might  almost  say.  has 
no  story.  The  play  is  his  statesman- 
ship. Grant,  a  smaller  man  by  as  much 
as  you  please,  had  a  lifo  in  which  thera 
Is  much  striking  change  of  foitfun*.  It 
is  probable  that  the  muthod  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater  could  only  ho  successful  upon 
the  stage  with  a  hero  in  whose  career 


had  no  tragic  u  -Tthe  dis-  the  public  was  at  the  lime- keenly  inter- 

ested. For  that  matter,  any  play  on  an 
historic  personage  must  choose  one  who 
has  glamor  of  some  sort.  You  .an  im- 
agine a  play  on  Garibaldi,  but  hardly  on 
Cavour.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  havy  plays  about  the  past 
in  which  there  is  thought  as  CiC-ep  and 
feeling  as  sincere  as  in  the  most  mod- 


their  careers  compatible  to  (sic) 
asters  of  John  and  Richard  and  the 
hapless  Henry  of  Windsor.  There  was 
surelv  dramatic  Incident  in  the  relations 
of  William  the  Conqueror  witn  Harold, 
tragedy  in  Henry  I.'s  loss  of  his  only 
thO  domestic  strife  between 
II    and   his  children,  romance 


Bon 
Henry 


enough  in  the  familiar  tale  of -Edward  experiments 
I.  and  the  Queen  who  sucked,  the  poison 


lake- 
Kings 


from  his  wound.  Any  one  of  these  sub- 
jects might  have  made  a  better  plot 
than  Richard  IL's.  Why  did  S 
epeare  choose  to  leave  the  great 
out  and  make  his  plays  from  failuies? 
It  might  be  accident  in  one  case  and 
another,  but  an  accident  which  happens 
at  every  opportunity  is  not  plausible. 

Suppose  one  says  this  is  unfair.  Shake- 
speare has  put  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
on  the  stage.  Mr.  Bailey  admits  that 
Henry  IV.  "that  grimy  Ulysses,"  was 
an  able  King;  that  he  interested  Shake- 
speare. "But  it  can  hardly  be  argued 
that  he  did  any  big  work  in  the  world 
or  that  Shakespeare  thought  he  did. 
Shakespeare  presents  him,  probably  with 
sufficient  truth,  as  a  cunning,  success- 
ful politician  who,  in  the  end  of  the  day. 
had  his  doubts  whether  success  was 
worth  winning  this  is  not  a  great 
King,  a  Conqueror,  or  an  Edward  I. 
Henry  V.  has  magnificent  things  to  say; 
he  cuts  a  splendid  figure,  "b.ut  I  have 
never  been  sure  that  Shakespeare 
thought  his  Henry  V.  a  great  man.  He 
certainly  did  think  that  Agincourt  was 
a  famous  victory,  but  he  was  quite  well 
aware  that  it  was  won  in  a  dubious 
cause.  Except  when  Henry  V.  was 
fighting  against  odds,  I  doubt  whether 
Shakespeare's  heart  was  with  him;  it 
lingered,  perhaps,  with  Falstaff."  Fur- 
thermore, as  Mr.  Bailey  maintains,  the 
real  Henry  V.  did  not  live  to  be  great. 
"He  was  a  first-class  fighting  man  who 
flung  himself  away  in  a  foolish  attempt 
at  unstatesmanlike,  unjust  conquest  and 
left  his  country  an  inheritance  of  dis- 


A  Viscount's  Descendants 
fiboiild  the  success  of  a  dramn.t«  sea- 
OA  »»  measured   by    the  num'Kcr  ^< 


An  Old  Saw 

"He  knows  on  -which  side  his  bread  is 
buttered.''  Mothers  tell  their  children 
to  eat  bread  and  butter  with  the  but- 
tered side  topmost.  An  English  phy- 
sician says  that  the  mother  is  wrong 
and  the  child  is  right.  When  the  but- 
tered  bread  is  eaten  upside  down  the 
butter  touches  the  tongue,  which  then 
gets  the  full  taste  of  the  butter.  And 
so  children  do  it  naturally,  as  with 
bread  and  jam.  "Eat  bread  and  mar- 
garine a."?  you  like  to  hide  the  flavor, 
but  when  it  comes  to  bread  and  real 
butter  I  confess  that,  as  a  doctor  and 
something  of  a  gourmet.  I  eat  it  like 
a  child,  buttered  side  down." 


Old-Fashioned  Standards 

The  classic  dancers  had  given  their 
exhibition  and  in  their  usual  way— with 
bare  legs  and  feet.  Most  of  the  onlook- 
ers, accustomed  to  such  entertainment, 
were  enthralled.  Adjectives  rent  the 
air  on  all  sides.  "What  do  you  suppose 
she  thought  about  it?"  asked  one  of  an- 
other and  indicating  a  prim,  austere  old 
woman  who  looked  as  though  this  might 
have  been  the  first  classic  dance  she  had 
<»c(>n.  but  that  she  would  not  be  in  a 


Shakesperian  performances?  Some  would 
have  us  believe   that  the  answer  is 

"■yes." 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  taste  of  thou-, 
sands  at  present  was  voiced  by  tho 
viscount  that  figured  prominently  in  the 
theatrical  man  Mr.  Pipp's  chatter  at 
the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzle- 
wit?  . 

'But  the  Viscount's  the  boy!  He  came 
into  our  place  one  night  to  take  Her 
home;  rather  slued,  but  not  much;  and 
said,  'Where's  Pip?  I  want  to  see  Pip. 
Produce  Pip'.'  'What's  the  row,  my 
lord?'  'Shakespeare's  an  infernal  hum- 
bug, Pip!  What's  the  good  of  Shakes- 
peare Pip.  I  never  read  him.  What  the 
devil  'is  it  all  about,  Pip?  There's  a  lot 
of  feet  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  are  there. 
Pip.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  What  the 
and  all  tho  rest  of  'em,  whatever  their 
names  are,  might  as  well  have  no  legs 
at  all  for  anything  the  audiences  know 
about  it,  Pip.  Why,  in  that  respect 
they're  all  Miss  Biffins  to  the  audience, 
Pip.  I'll  tell  yoc  what  it  is.  What  the 
people  call  dramatic  poetry  is  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons.  Do  I  go  to  the  theatre 
to  be  lectured?  No,  Pip.  If  I  wanted 
that,  I'd  go  to  church.  What's  the  legit- 
imate object  of  the  drama,  Pip?  Human 
nature.  What  are  legs?  Human  nature. 
Then  let  us  have  plenty  of  leg  pieces, 
Pip,  and  I'll  stand  by  you,  my  buck!' 
"And  I  am  proud  to  say,"  added  Pip, 
"that  he  did  stand  by  me  handsomely." 


like  the 
pous  person 


'The  Cin- 


*  There  are  Hubert  de  Bttrgh  and  Wol- 

sey.   Once  shakesoeare  brought  on  the  "The  Cinderella  Man"  in  London, 
T^X^P&^tSrtSk  With  Some  Other  Stage  Notes 

not  interest  him.    Nothing  could  be  less      The  London  critics  found.   f  . 

real  Caius  Julius  than  the  pom-  derella  Man,"  brought  out  at  the  Queen  s 
who  was  'as  constant  as  Theatre,  June  1'2,  too  sweet  for  any- 
the  Northern  star,'  a  mere  conventional  thing.  The  Times  described  it  as  "a  per- 
Elizabethan  tyrant.  No  wonder  that  feet  fairy  tale  that  is  distinguished  by 
Polonius  is  cast  for  the  part."  brilliant,  it  cruel,  excursions,  into  the 

psycho-physiology  of  authorship,  •  and 
Novelists  and  Real  Persons  suggested  as  a  sub-title,  "The  Librettist 
Mr  Bailev  then  speaks  of  historicaj  Unmasked."  The  reviewer  began;  "He 
novelists  avoiding  real  persons  for  their  wa3  a  poor  poet,  in  a  New  York  attic, 
chief  characters.  Scott  has  Mary  of  aI1d  ghe  was  a  rich  girl  next  door,  ana 
Scots,  but  she  is  not  the  heroine;  Dumas 
has  his  Henri  IV.,  but  he  is  not  the  hero. 
"They  play  their  parts,  historically  or 
otherwise.  In  a  story  which  is  not  theirs. 
We  may  be  far  more  interested  In  Mary 
than  in  Roland  Graeme,  in  Henri  than  in 
de  la  Mole,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to 
give  us  their  history  as  Shakespeare 
gives  us  King  John's  or  Richard  II. *s." 
Scott's  Cromwell  is  a  minor  character. 


one  day,  when  he  was  out,  ahe  tripped 
in  through  the  attic  window  with  a  bas- 
ketful of  nice  cakes  and  things  and  then 
hid  behind  the  curtains,  and,  when  he 
came  in,  he  saw  her  because  .her  <feet 
were  showing,  and  they  became  good 
comrades,  and  she  darned  his  socks  and 
fell  in  love  with  hlmTbut  he  never  no- 
ticed it  because  he  was  busy  composing 
and  opera-libretto.  And  his  way  of  com- 

,  i- : ..  v.n.,a       a  run  hi* 


ThV'lnteVest  when  Dumas's  Charles  Li  ^'sing  was  to  knit  his  brows  and  run .  hi 
flies  on  the  scaffold  is  in  the  Musketeers.1 
"Yet  it  is  trv.  . 

ectual  men  and  of  their  times  from 
Scott  and  Dumas  than  from  many 
faithful  historians. 


,  SyTup  "and  down  the  MS.  and  say.  'Cap- 
true  that  we  'know  more  of  the  )tai>-  when  she  suggested  an  idea,  ana 
"   write  a  happy  ending  when  he  felt  hap- 
py, and  change  it  to  an  unhappy  one 


ti  n'  -  she  brought  htm  to  cat."  The 
Pally'  Telegraph,  insisting  that  the  play 
is  ''ruthlessly  sweet"— "almost  every- 
body wis  a  perfect  darling,  or  at  his 
dreadful  worst  r.  dear  old  growler"— ad- 
mitted that  the  fun.  like  that  of  a  chil- 
dren's party,  was  honest  and  homely. 
"Their  sentiment  flowed  without  stint, 
but  it  was  so  sincere  and  hearty  that 
vou  had  to  like  It.  And  they  contrived 
to  talk,  whatever  they  were  up  to,  as 
leal  oeople  do  talk.  It  is  a  virtue  we 
have  noticed  before  In  American  plays. 

i  Even  If  they  have  no  pretence  to  style 
or  literary  value,  the  cnaracters  In  them 
talk   like  human  belnss,  and  not  like 

j  books  or  newspapers.  We  have  drama- 
tic s  who  have  never  discovered  that 

I  there  is  a  difference."  Owen  Nares 
played  Anthonv;  Renee  Kelly.  Marjorle. 

A  slanderer  once  deposed  that  actors 
never  read  anything  but  press  notices 
of  themselves.  How  false  that  is  is 
shown  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Book  Monthly.  Something  of  a  cen- 
sus has  been  taken  and  the  result  is 
interesting  in  many  ways.  Among  the 
poets  most  favored  are  Shakespeare, 
Browning,  Longfellow,  Milton,  Tenny- 
son. Whitman,  Shelley,  Keats,  Swin- 
burne, and  of  the  moderns,  Kipling, 
Masefield.  Galsworthy  and  Yeats.  In 
fiction  the  stage  player  chooses  like 
this:  Hardy.  Sorrow,  Hewlett,  Locke. 
Far  no}!  Algernon  Blackwood  and  Zane 
Qp  v.  Dickens,  of  course,  has  his  fol- 
lowing and  so  has  Capt.  Marryat,  the 
Brontes  and  Jane  Austen.  While  in 
serious  books  those  mostly  chosen  seem 
to  be  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Emerson,  Gibbon 
a.«d— the  teible.— London  Daily  Chroni- 

l'inero's  ,arce,  "In  Chancery,"  is  made 
into  a  musical  play.  "Who's  Hooper?" 
The  music  Is  by  Howard  Talbot  and 
Ivor  Novello.  "In  Chancery"  was  pro- 
duced at  Edinburgh  in  the  fail  of  1884. 
"From  the  change  of  title  one  assumes 
that  the  principal  character  is  no  longer 
rimed  Montague  Joliffe,  who  owing  to 
<  railway  accident,  completely  lost  his 
memory,  a  circumstance,  fruitful  of 
many  strange  adventures  and  dire  con- 
sequences." 

A  Londoner  found  out  that  the  playing 
of  Strauss's  "Beautiful  Blue  Danube" 
waltz  off  stage  in  the  performance  of 
"L'Aiglon,"  by  Marie  Loehr  and  her 
company  is  an  anachronism. 

Statistics  about  the  money  raised  by 
London  theatres  and  actors  for  war 
charities  are  published.  George  Robey 
raised  well  over  £100,000.  Tne  Coliseum 
alone  collected  £70,000,  opened  its  doors 
to  3">,000  troops;  its  artists  entertained 
230,000  soldiers  in  hospitals.  Altogether 
the  17  Stoll  theatres  added  £300,000  to 
charitable  funds  and  entertained  400,000 
troops  the  theatres  and  500,000  in  hos- 
pitals. Or.e  matinee  at  the  Hippodrome 
brought  in  £7375.  Here  are  reports  from 
some  of  the  theatres  under  the  control 
of  Sir  Walter  de  Frece: 

"Manch'-ter,  £10,500  raised  for  various 
charities,  20  special  matinees  given,  3000 
wounded  attending  each.  Newcastle. 
£7000  collected;  30.000  troops  entertained 
in  the  theatres  and  13,000  in  the  hospi- 
tals. Brighton,  /9000  collected;  Liver- 
pool. £6000;  Portsmouth,  £3500  collected 
and  10  special  matinees  arranged.  Over 
100  shows  were  given  at  Haslar  Hospital  j 
■before  an  audience  totalling  80,000,  and 
a  similar  number  of  shows  were  given 
at  the  royal  naval  barracks  before,  in 
all  400,000  men.  Sir  Walter  is  confident 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  armistice  his 
artists  must  have  entertained  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  troops." 

A  New  English  Grand  Opera  About 
a  Sacred  Spring  and  a  Blind  Man 

The  plot  of  Reginald  Somerville's 
opera,  "Antoine,"  produced  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  company  at  the  King's,  Hammer- 
smith, on  June  6,  Is  not  a  common  one, 
although  in  one  respect-  it  recalls  a  play 
by  no  less  a  person  than  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  which  was  made  into  an  opera. 
Mr.  Somerville's  prologue  is  sung  be- 
hind the  scenes.  The  story,  as  sung,  is 
acted  by  characters  on  the  stage. 
Drought  and  pestilence  were  in  Brit- 
tany. A  helpiit  prays,  having  vowed 
that  he  would  not  eat  or  sleep  until  rain 
should  fall.  He  dies,  but  from  the  rock 
that  was  his  couch  a  spring  gushes,  a 
fountain  whose  virtue  is  to  heal  the 
sickness  of  all  those  that  come  to  it  be- 
lieving. In  the  first  act  Antoine  is  seen, 
a  fisherman  blind  for  four  years  through 
an  accident  at  sea.  Poor  and  miserable, 
he  refused  to  go  to  mass  and  has  been 
exiled  from  the  church.  His  wife, 
Therese,  young  and  beautiful,  is  fas- 
cinated by  Paul,  once  her  playmate,  now 
a  poet-singer  and  the  owner  of  a  caba- 
ret in  Paris.  Antoine's  mother  warns 
her.  There  are  angry  words.  Therese 
curses  the  day  she  married  Antoine. 
He  hears  her,  and  exclaims:  "My  eyes, 
indeed,  are  sightless;  would  that  my 
oars  were  deaf."  In  the  second  act, 
after  a  light  scene  in  which  subordinate 
characters-  figure,  Antoine,  at  first  re- 
luctant, is  persuaded  to  bathe  his  eyes 
in  the  water.  His  sight  is  restored.  The 
priest  imposes  a  penance  on  him.  for  he 
had  blasphemed;  he  should  proclaim  his 
penitence  in  church  after  mass  on  the 
next  day,  and  until  then  the  recovery 
of  his  sight  should  be  a  solemn  secret, 
in  the  third  act  Antoine  sees  Therese 
in  Paul's  arms.  The  two  are  about  to 
pe.    He,  leaving  the  church,  feigns 


ciled.  Antoine  l«  absolved  from  his 
vow.  General  rejoicing,  with  "a  doxol- 
ogy  to  God  and  the  Saint."  The  Dally 
Telegraph  said  that  the  story,  though  . 
not  always  told  adroitly.  Is  not  a  bad 
one.  "It  Is  bad  craftsmanship,  though 
a  besetting  sin  of  many  an  opera  libret- 
tist, to  set  a  character  telling  (In  song) 
of  things  with  which  the  audience  U 
already  conversant."  How  about  Wag- 
ner? As  for  the  music,  there  Is  "some 
attempt  at  characterization,"  but  a  too 
persistent  fondness  for  cllmax-maklng." 
The  whole  nature  of  the  review  leads 
one  to  think  that  Mr.  Somerville,  known 
by  his  earlier  and  lighter  work,  was 
"let  down  rather  easy."  Tn  M.  Clemen- 
ceau's  play.  "The  Veil  of  Happiness"— 
k  has  been  performed  in  New  York— a 
Chinese  mandarin,  recovering  his  sight, 
is  so  thoroughly  disillusionized  by  what 
he  sees  and  finds  out,  treachery  of 
friends,  hypocrisy  and  swindling,  the 
infidelity  of  his  wife,  that  he  blinds  him- 
self, preferring  to  go  back  to  darkness 
and  consequent  ignorance.  Then  there 
is  Synge's  bitter  play,  "The  Well  of  the 
Saints." 

"Rossini's  'II  Barbiere  di  Siviglla'  is 

an  opera  which  must  be  given  in  Italian 
or  not  at  all.  That  is  no  argument 
against  having  opera  in  English,  be- 
cause we  could  do  very  well  without 
'the  Barber.'  At  the  same  time,  given 
by  Italians,  to  whom  talking  and  sing- 
ing in  recitativo  secco  is  such  second 
nature  that  they  pass  from  speech  to  _ 
song  and  back  again  without  making 
their  hearers  aware  of  the  change,  H 

Barbiere'  can  pass  a  Saturday  night 
very  pleasantly."  Note  the  patronizing 
attitude  of  this  critic  towards  an  im- 
mortal work!  "Miss  Ayres  Borghi- 
Zerni  was  altogether  at  home  in  the 
part  of  Rosena  and  was  as  flippant  a 
little  flirt  as  ever  induced  men  to  make 
fools  of  themselves.  A  rather  hard 
edge  to  her  elaborate  carollings  seemed 
to  suit  her  idea  of  the  part,  though  it 
set  limits  to  our  pleasure  in  her  sing- 
ing." Figaro,  Sammarco;  Dr.  Bartolo, 
Malatesta;  the  Count,  Thomas  Burke; 
Don  Basilio,  Cotreuil. 
The  Daily  Telegraph   showed  better 

j  judgment:  "If  ever  there  was  an  opera 
which  called  more  for  the  virtues  of  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham's  company  than  for 
the  qualities  of  a  company  gathered  to- 

<  gether  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  surely  that  opera  is  the  immortal 
'Barber  of  Seville.'  Of  course,  Rosina 
is  a  star,  so  is  Figaro,  so  is  Bartolo, 
and  so  is  Basilio,  whether  the  opera  be 
'II  Barbiere  di  Siviglla  or  the  'Barber 
of  Seville.'  But  if  the  full  and  fine 
flavor  of  the  delicious  thing  is  to  be 

I  brought  in  perfection  over  the  foot- 
lights, the  fact  must  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  so  many  stars  scintillating  in 
this  particular  firmament,  forgotten  by 
the  stars  themselves,  that  is,  and  it  is 
precisely  this  spirit  of  forgetfulness  one 
finds  in  excelsis  in  the  Beeeham  com- 
pany's performances,  where  in  we  have 
as  a  rule  a  perfection  of  ensemble  that 
is  impossible  of  attainment  where  four 
hearts  beat  as  four,  as  it  were,  and  not 
as  one!"  It  seems  that  Mr.  Sam- 
marco's  voice  "is  not  yet  entirely  re- 
covered." Miss  Borghi-Zerni  sang  the 
waltz  from  "Mireille"  in  the  lesson 
scene. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  Verdi's 
operas  were  extremely  popular  in  Mu- 
nich during -the  war,  "Falstaff"  especial- 
ly. Puccini  was  net  heard,  but  after  the 
armistice  a  Puceini-Leoneavallo-Maseag- 
ni  concert  was  announced.    There  has 
been  a  revival  of  the  old  romantic  op- 
eras, as  "Euryanthe"  and  "Hans  Hei- 
ling"  with  great  success. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Aiken,  writing  to  the  Lon- 
I  don  Daily  Telegraph   about  opera  in 
English,  says  that  for  artistic  reasons 
I  "we  are  bound   to  give  points  to  the 
I  language  in  which  it  is  written;  but 
there  may  be  also  strong  reasons  in 
favor  of  translation.  It  is  not  the  diffi- 
culty of  translation  that  I  wish  to  write 
about,   but  the   point  of  view,  of  the 
singer.    Singing  is  too  often  regarded 
as  only  a  branch  of  -music,  whereas  it 
is  an  art  by  itself  based  upon  the  nat- 
ural development  of  the  human  voice, 
and  as  intimately  associated  with  words 
as  it  is  with  music.    If  a  singer  thinks 
'  at  all.  it  is  through  the  words  that  he 
'  reaches  the  music.    This  is  especially 
|  the  case  in  opera,  when  all  the  action 
I  of  the  drama  is  based  upon  the  text.  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  this,  as  it  is  so  ob- 
I  vious,   but  it  explains  the  futility  of 
singing  on  the  stage  without  the  force 
|  of  words  required  by  the  drama.  For 
j  his  own  sake  the  singer  must  thoroughly 
|  understand  the  language  he  sings,  and 
for  the  sake  of  others  should  be  able  to 
;  pronounce  it  perfectly.   If  an  opera  has 
j  a  language  of  its  own,  the  singer  should 
adapt  himself  to  it  if  he  can  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  to 
do  so  if  ho  studies  enough.   I  only  wish 
that  English  singers  would  study  the 
pronunciation  of  their  own  language  as 
deeply  and  minutely  as  foreign  singers 
do  theirs;  but,  anyhow,  it  is  true  that 
the  more  good  singers  there  are  who 
can  sing  English  well,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  English  opera.   It  will  stimulate 
authors  and  musicians    of    ability  to 
write  for  us  an  English  operatic  litera- 
ture, consisting  of  operas  which  have 
English  as  their  proper  language,  which 
jalone  can  build  for  us  an  English  ope- 
ratic stage.    On  translations  alone  it 
icannot  be  done,  and  this  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  the  opinion  that  still  lingers, 


amongst  u*  that  Engllah  la  not  gooa  ror 

•  inglng,  for  our  translations  seldom  give 
the  language  a  chance." 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph an  article  on  Russian  influence 
on  Italian  opera  was  published.  The 
writer  spoke  of  Palslello,  Clmarosa  and 
Qaluppl  being  invited  to  Petrograd; 
how  Clmarosa  became  a  great  favorite 
with  Prince  Potemkln.  "It  was  prob- 
ably during  these  visits  that  Clmarosa 
became  so  well  acquainted  with  Russian 
folk  music.  All  Russian  noblemen  of 
this  period  kept  at  their  country  houses 
choruses  (generally  composed  of  the 
girls  of  the  surrounding  villages), _whose 
duty  it  was  to  sing  while  the  lord  was 
having  his  meals.  Moreover.  Potemkln 
would,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
Italian  master  native  Russian  talent, 
probably  order  his  peasant  slaves  up  to 
the  houae  to  sing  the  old  folk  songs  that 
were  handed  down  from  father  to  6on 
through  the  generations  and  also  the 
newer  ones  that  the  peasants  thought 
out  and  composed  for  themselves,  gen- 
erally in  connection  with  their  daily 
tasks.  Clmarosa  evidently  thought  more 
highly  of  Russian  folk  music  than  his 
patrons,  for  we  find  him,  on  his  return 
to  Italy,  introducing  many  Russian  na- 
j  tlonal  themes  into  his  music,  and  an  op- 
era, which  he  wrote  in  1791,  ends  with,  a 
I  ball  at  which  Russian  guests  dance  a 
|  Russian  dance  to  the  melody  of  the  fa- 
mous 'kamarinskaya'.  In  like  fashion 
Palslello  introduced  into  an  opera  the 
well  known  Russian  nightingale  song." 

Notes  About  Musical  Compositions; 
Also  Singers  and  Players 

The  London  Times  said  of  Miss  Ethel 
Barns's  songs  sung  on  June  16:  "All 
showed  the  fault  common  among  com- 
posers who  normally  think  in  terms  of 
instruments,  that  of  making  the  words 
suggest  the  mood  only  of  the  melody  in- 
stead of  allowing^  them  also  to  dictate 
the  form."  This  was  said  of  her  com- 
positions for  violin  and  piano:  "In  the 
longer  forms  there  generally  comes  a 
time  in  Miss  Barns'-s  work  when  one 
wishes  she  would  be  less  conscientious 
in  expounding  her  ideas." 

Goos^ens's  Sketches,  played  by  the 
London  String  Quartet,  are  described  by 
the  Times  as  "those  thumbnail  sketches 
that  pander  to  the  unmusical  people  who 
cannot  be  bothered  with  attending  to 
the  plan  of  the  thing,  clever  and  imma- 
terial" Apropos  of  Elgar's  piano  quin-  . 
tet:  "Elgar's  strength  and  weakness  is 
to  be  cosmopolitan.  We  hear  Beetho- 
ven's device  of  building  a  theme  out  of 
a  rhythmical  figure,  Brahms's  Hunga- 
rian dances,  the  choral  out  of  Franck's 
Prelude,  Choral  apd  Fugue,  and  Men- 
delssohn's eternal  sequences.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  truly  character- 
istic second  movement  with  a  rambling 
but  perfectly  coherent  melody  as  in  the 
great  violin  concertos,  and  every  now 
and  then  those  melting,  pleading  har- 
monies that  we  first  knew  in  Gerontlus, 
and  whose  first  cousins  we  recognize  in 
the  t>eat  Russian  music.  And  here,  at 
any  rate,  there  are  no  pictures,  no  news- 
paper articles  no  cheapening  of  knowl- 
edge; it  is  all  sound  music  with  a  broad 
outlook  and  a  firm  foundation." 

Hamilton  Harty's  violin  concerto  in 
D  was  played  by  Katie  Goldsmith  in 
London  on  June  14.  It  "gives  ample 
scope  for  ingenious  fiddling."  Mr.  Har- 
ty,  who  conducted,  has  made  "a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  violinist's  reper- 
tory, in  a  work  full  of  frank  tunes, 
which  all  may  enjoy,  yet  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  attractive  to  perform- 
ers with  technic  to  be  displayed  to  an 
admiring  audience." 

Plunket  Greene  is  still  singing.  The 
London  Times   said  on   June  17  that 
whatever  he  may  do  or  leave  undone 
he  never  fails  to  make  his  audience 
feel  what  he  is  singing  about;  still  we 
must  enter  a  gentle  protest  against  the 
habit  of  ending  with  an  inaudible  ca-  j 
dence,  which  was  so  prevalent  that  we  I 
had  to  imagine  the  ending  of  six  out  I 
of  the  nine  songs  with  which  other- 
wise he  delighted  ua." 

Bronlslaw  Hubennan.  violinist,  has 
turned  up  ui  London.  The  Daily- Tele  - 
graph  said  that  he  is  "evidently  one 
of  those  who  hold  that  there  are  no 
friends  like  old  friends,  for  at  the  re- 
cital, his  first  in  England  for  several 
years,,  he  played  a  program  in  which 
there  was  no  element  of  freshness 
whatever." 

The  Salvation  Army  held  a  musical 
festival  at  the  Albert  Hall  In  London 
on  June  14.  About  200  of  the  25,000 
bandsmen  took  part  in  the  perform- 
ance of  instrumental  music.  Gen 
Booth,  who  embarked  that  day  on  his 
Scandinavian  tour,  wrote  a  letter  and 
Mrs.  Booth  spoke.  The  two  referred 
to  the  great  part  taken  by  music  In 
the  world-wide  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  They  recalled  the  saying  "as- 
cribed to  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of 
England,  speaking  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  thaC  'these  peo- 
ple will  sing  their  way  round  the 
world.'  They  declared  that  that  proph- 
esy had  been  fulfilled." 

The  London  Times  said  of  Mr.  Cortot's 
recital  (June.  14):  "He  began  with  a 
Concerto  da  Camera  of  Vivaldi,  enrich- 
ing it  with  apt  fauxbourdon  and  1  in  the 
last  movement,  with  double  and  triple 
octaves,  and  generally  placing  it  well 
into  the  20th  century,  it  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  few  that  Bach  did  not  ar- 
range; on  the  other  hand,  one  heard  in 
the  Siciliano  where   Handel    got  his 


Samson  and  Harapha  duet  "from.  Cho- 
pin's Andante  Splanato  and  PoHnalae 

followed  an  complete  a  contrast  us  could 
bo— a  perfectly  sane  and  most  musical 
piece  of  playing.  Grander  still  than 
this  was  Franck'a  Prelude,  Choral  and 
Fugue,  an  extraordinarily  broad  con- 
ception, In  which  everything  was  kept 
in  proportion  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  with  muscles  like  whipcord  and 
fingertips  like  velvet.  It  was  an  aston- 
ishing fea^  to  memorize  tho  first  book 
of  DebuBsy's  Preludes,  and  quite  as  as- 
tonishing to  play  them  with  such  wit 
|and  alertness.  One  knew  that  this  was 
what  they  ought  to  sound  like,  but  had 
never  yet  heard  them  so  sound.  They 
are  an  amazing  set  of  pictures,  certain- 
ly, and  it  is  useless  to  name  favorites 
where  everyone  has  his  own.  It  was  cu- 
rious to  hear  the  real  muffle  of  'The 
steps  In  the  snow'  and  to  see  the  old 
•Cathedral'  that  everyone  haa  battered 
Into  the  commonplace  restored  by  a 
;  skilful  hand  to  its  other- worldllness;  the 
contrast  of  the  'West  Wind'  and  The 
Flaxen-haired  Girl'  was  finely  done,  and 
"Puck's  Dance'  and  'Minstrels'  were  two 
|  neatly  opposed  bits  of  inclelveness. 
Schumann's  'Carnaval'  was  an  ingenious 
epilogue  to  have  chosen— as  much  as  to 
say.  'Now  we'll  be  serious,  If  we  can; 
Frenchmen  are  not  so  frivolous  as  you 
think.'  " 

See  how  faithful  the  London  public  It 

to  old  favorite*!  We  quote  from  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  Jurae  16:  "Really, 
I  there  is  little  to  be  said  now  of  the 
Melba  concert  which  took  place  in  the 
Albert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Since 
when  a  thing  is  perfect  of  its  kind  all 
that  remains  to  be  said  of  its  repeti- 
tion is  that  it  was,  or  was  not,  the 
equal  of  its  predecessor.  Surely  this 
was  the  case  now." 

Ma.j.  Mackenzie  Rogan,  now  retiring 
,'  from   his   position    of   bandmaster  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  has  done  ser- 
j  vice  in  the  British  army  for  53  years. 
"His   great-grandfather   fought  under 
Marlborough,  his  father  joined  the  ser- 
j  vice  in  Waterloo  year  and  he  himself 
enlisted  as  a  musician  in  1866.    For  20 
I  years,  after  leaving  his  first  regiment, 
the  Devons,  he  was  bandmaster  of  the 
j  Queen's,  whence  he  went  to  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  for  21  years  more.  Maj. 
I  Rogan  is  a  much  traveled  musician.  He 
fought  in  Burma,  he  knows  America 
and  South  Africa,  and  during  the  re- 
cent war  he  visited  various  fronts  on 
many  occasions  with  his  band,  and  Jrj- 
!  cidentaliy  played  in  Rome  and  Paris 
and  Cologne." 
|    John  Coates,  tenor,  announced  an  all- 
|  British  program  for  his  recital  In  Lon- 
don on  June  33.    "It  is  really  rather  an 
amazing  affair,  this,  for  it  covers  the 
whole  ground,  and  In  a  sense  it  shows 
not  so  mcch  chronologically  as  musically 
and  temperamentally  whence  that  which 
is  called  the  English  'idiom'  is  derived; 
and,  further,  it  demonstrates  a  fact  that 
the  best  of  our  song-literature  is  based 
upon  the  work  of  the  poets  who  count. 
Far  be,  it  from  me  to  terrify  any  who 
are  likely  to  attend  the  concert  by  point- 
ing this  out,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
John    Coates' s>   poets   include  Shakes- 
peare, Suckling,  Tom  Durfew,  Campion, 
Blake.  Burns,  Yeats,  Masefield,  and  the 
composers  include  Elgar,  Parry,  Mac- 
kenzie, Quilter,  Byrd,  Purcell.  MorleY, 
Arne  Bax,   Ireland,   and   so  on.  This 
little  idea   of  laying  stress  upon  the 
poetry   to   be   sung,   it   seems   to  me, 
stamps  the  singer  as  something  out  of 
the  ordinary,   and  marks  him  for  an 
artist." 

British  Lovers  of  the  Theatre 

Move  for  a  Higher  Standard 

The  first  meeting  of  the  British  Drama 
League  was  held  in  London  last  month, 
j  This  league  is  not  a  society  for  the  pro- 
duction of  plays.  Its  objects  are  propa- 
gandist and  advisory.  It  aims  to  estab- 
lish relatione  with  municipalities,  uni- 
versities, schools,  colleges,  village  cen- 
tres, trade  unions,  co-operative  socie- 
ties, etc.,  with  a  view  to  inducing  them 
to  encourage  the  drama  among  all 
classes.  The  officers  represent  literature, 
art,  the  drama,  and  there  are  practical 
business  men.  This  statement  was 
issued  by  the  league  three  months  ago: 

"With  tli»  coming  of  peace  all  those 
Interested  In  the  drama  are  naturally 
asking  what  may  be  the  prospects  of  the 
]  English  theatre  in  the  years  after  the 
war.  Other  arts  have  not  been  affected 
so  unfavorably  by  war  conditions  as 
(might,  perhaps,  have  been  imagined. 
But  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  art 
of  the  theatre,  which,  so  far  from  main- 
taining itself  under  war  conditions,  has 
! suffered  a  notable  decline.  And  yet  the 
humane  and  social  value  of  the  drama 
has  never  been  more  clearly  recognized 
than  it  is  today.  In  every  case  where 
the  attraction  of  good  drama  has  been 
rightly  displayed  (as  in  the  performances 
of  plays  by  Shakespeare  which  have 
been  given  to  soldier  audience*  at  home 
and  at  the  front),  a  wonderfully  warm 
appreciation  has  been  rorthcomlng.  Sim- 
ilar results  have  attended  the  efforts  of 
lecturers  in  munition  works  and  Indus- 
trial centres,  and  those  who  have  been 
personally  concerned, with  those  efforts 
are  unanimous  In  believing  that  a  real 
future  lies  before  the  drama,  both  as  a 
means  of  democratic  expression  and  as 
a  factor  in  the  renewal  of  social  life  on 
civilized  lines. 


t'2 


5  the  purely  artistic  side  »  »• 
id  that  English  drama  has  nothing 
>e  and  everything  to  gain  from  de- 
-allaatloji  and  from  the  provision 
means  wherebv  theatre  groups  or 
Individual!  now  working  In  Isolation 
might  be  k*pt  In  touch  with  one  an- 
other and  also  with  the  neweet  devel- 
opment* of  th*»ttn-al  art  in  this  coun- 
try In  \mertca  and  on  tho  continent, 
li  is  clear  that  if  opportunities  for  dra- 
matic expression  can  be  furnished 
wherever  the  impulse  to  Buch  expres- 
sion may  arise,  new  and  vitally  crea- 
tive movements  may  be  brought  to  light, 
to  the  bo-. -Tit  of  those  Immediately  con- 
cerned and  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
art  of  the  theatre  aa  a  whole." 

At  the  first  meeting  on  June  S  re- 
marks vw  ■>  several.  Mr.  .John 
l>rinkwatcr.  dramatist,  spoke  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  "The  future  of  the 
drama  depended  quite  as  much  upon 
the  provincial  repertory  theatre  as  on 
any  form  of  theatrical  activity.  The 
repertory  system  implied  a  standard  be- 
low which  "thry  should  never  work  and 
|  that  meant  that  it  they  set  their  stand- 
ard high  enough  tor  some  years  they 
would  only  get  email  audience*  For 

some  time,  therefore,  the  play  had  to 
be  changed  frequently  so  that  in  Eng-  . 
i  the  repertory  movement  had  come  | 
mean  a  theatre   which  continually 
nged  its  program.    But  that  was  not 
>e  root  Idea  or  a  repertory  theatre.    A  1 
theatre  might  run  a  play  for  a  month 
or  two.  but  still  maintain  its  repertory 
ideal  as  a  place  which  never  produced 
a  play  that  was  not  worth  reviving  at 
any  time.   At  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
the  greatest  repertory  theatre  in  the 
world,  a  play  which  had  once  found  a| 
place  in  the  repertory  was  sure  of  con-  i 
tinued  repetition  at  not  very  long  inter- 1 
•vals    The  only  objection  to  a  long  run 
I  was  that  an  actor  might  not  keep  fresh, 
I  but  that  was  not  an  insuperable  dlffl-l 
I  culty    For  10  vears  the  drama  had  been 
I  preached  up  and  down  the  country  and 
I  the  people  were  ready  for  fine  drama 
tif  it  were  given  to  them.    It  was  not 
I  the  smallest  use  forming  a  league  if  it 
■  only  went  on  talking   for  another  10 1 
I  vears.    In  a  town  with  1.000.000  lnhabl- 
nts  a  repertory  theatre  could  be  start- 
I  with  £5000  a  year  guaranteed  for  five 
sars." 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  L.  Sheppard  urged 
at  religion  and  the  drama  go  hand  in 
ind.  Wo  quote  from  the  London  Times, 
t  wa3  a  monstrous  thing  that  the 
hristian  church  did  not  possess  its  own 
leatre  in  London,  where  it  could  ampli- 
i  the  message  which  it  gave  from  the 
ulpit  One  reason  why  the  church  die 
not  count  as  it  ought  to  do  was  thai 
its  leaders  had  not  the  courage  to  real 
ize  that  such  ventures  were  essentia; 
for  the  welfare  of  Christianity  today 
He  had  tried  to  raise  £20,000  to  estab 
lish  his  own  theatre  in  Central  London 
but  it  seemed  quite  impossible.  People 
in  the  "West  end  did  not  seem  to  realize- 
that  the  poorer  classes  appreciated  gooa 
drama.  In  France  the  soldier  never 
wanted  the  stuff  which  was  being  given  ( 
to  the  Mayfair  public.  He  did  not  want 
Ithe  "bedroom  scene,  which  insulted  his 
■  intelligence.  The  ordinary  man  saw 
'quite  enough  of  the  sprdidness  of  life, 
and  he  did  not  want  At  prolonged  into 
h'.s  evening  entertainment." 

Miss  Lena  Ashwell  said  that  actors 
viewed  the  present  position  of  their 
great  art  with  a  good  deal  of  unhappi- 
ncss  and  bitterness.  "There  could  be 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  the  whole- 
Kome  life  of  the  nation  than  the  rotten- 
ness lowness.  'suggestiveness,'  and  fu- 
tility of  some  of  the  entertainments  she 
had  been  compelled  to  sit  through.  If 
the  nation  allowed  its  workers  to  con- 
sume the  mental  stuff  we  wero  having 
now  we  should  not  long  remain  the 
greatest  Empire." 


amatevr  la  attracted  in  tho  f  .st  place 
l<y  works  which  he  knows  nnd  wants  to 
hear  and  I  claim  that  this  very  olroura- 
■tMiee  cm  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  | 

British  musk-,  by  introducing  good 
native  works  frequently  In  the  programs  | 

I  do  not  aciee  that  British  muslo  U. 
anathema  to  tho  average  listener,  but, 
generally  speaking,  he  or  sho  !■  not! 
attracted  to  concerts  by  tho  announce-, 
ment  of  new  Itrltlsh  mvsle;  consequently, 
the  judicious  rolxlne  of  well  known  clas-  [ 
ales  and  novelties  would  be  to  thebeneftt 
of  our  composers;  tut  certain  difficulties 
must  be  overcome  and  they  are  several. 

"As  an  example:  I  would  ttladly  per^ 
form  each  season  tho  '.Clfar  Symphonies 
and  Delleus'a  Tone  Poems,  but  the  per-| 
forming  rights,  except  for  concerts  _ Inl 
the  great  centres,  are  so  considerable] 
as  to  make  it  Impracticable.  I  therefore" 
appeal  to  the  publishers  that  the  scores! 
and  parts  should  be  purchasable  at  ai 
reasonable  price,  to  include  performing 
rights  for.  perhaps,  Mth  a  nominal  fee 
for  each  performance!.  Surely  there  are 
sufficient  orchestras  who  would  sub- 
scribe for  these  and  similar  important 
works,  and  so  ensure  an  adequate  return' 


he 


used-  occasionally  to  rebel  a«lnjS 
his  own  sense  of  beauty,  lie  could  taki 
a  holiday  In  the  enjoy  men'  of  a  vulgar 
tune  or  a  trite  rhythm.  H.'  has  out- 
grown that  now.  In  taking  up  cham- 
ber music  the  strongest  impulse  of  his 
character,  the  search  for  a  type  of  beau- 
ty at  once  Ideal  and  sensuous,  hua  i  om- 
pletely  taken  possession  of  him. 

If  the  result  is  overwhelming  to  the 
listener,  the  composer  is,  of  course,  en- 
titled to  say  with  truth  that  ho  never 
asked  ua  to  listen  to  his  violin  sonata, 
his  string  quartet  and  his  quintet  for 
piano  and  strings  in  succession;  that 
he  has  written  three  wholly  independ- 
ent works,  each  of  which  expresses 
himself  as  he  thinks  and  feels  In  mu- 
tic  now;  and  that  if  we  find  too  much 
of  the  same  personality  in  all  three 
together  v.e  may  listen  to  one  or 
other  of  them  surrounded  with  other 
people's  music.  We  hope  to  do  so,  and 
expect  a  doubly  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
quintet,  for  example,  when  it  appears, 
as  it  is  to  do  on  June  14,  in  one  of  the 
London  String  Quartet's  Saturday  con- 
certs, even  if,  as  is  possible,  it.  should 
to  both  composer  and  publisher?  One  of|  jbe  less  ideally  interpreted  than  it  waa 
the  chief  difficulties  In  the  performance,  -  /iast  Wednesday, 
of  manv  British  works  Is  the  fact  that  j?or  jt  i8  not  , 
-   — :~.  ,,h.  m  none   i  ~  : ... 


Mrs.  Jav  at  Rest 


they  are  in  manuscript,  and  often  none 
too  well  -sopied.  thus  necessitating  longer 
time  for  rehearsal  than  is  available. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  hired  rarts.  tfce 
conductor  is  not  able  to  make  his  indi- 
vidual marks  In  the  score,  consequently 
the  work  has  to  be  clone  all  aver  asaln 
before  a  second  performance.  The  Lar- 
negie  Trust  is  giving  valuable  assistance 
by  publishing  such  important  works  as 
the  'London'  Symphony  (Vaughan  Will- 
iams), the  'Hebridean'  Symphony  (Gran- 
ville Bantock),  etc..  which  will  render 
these  works  accessible:  also  the  Ernest 
Palmer  Fund  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  is  giving  the  young  composer  the 
opportunity  of  trying  and  hearing  his 
»wks;  so.  if  the  publishers  will  only 
co-operate,  an  Important  step  .°,e 
made  in  the  advancement  of  British 

music.         •  ...      ,    .  , 

"The  war  and  its  horrors  Will  undoubt- 
edly encourage  our  composers  to  be  more 
individual  and  natural  in  their  style, 
and  to  break  away  from  the  influence 
of  modern  German  music,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  spoilt  the  efforts  of  so  many 
promising  writers.  British  light  music 
has  enormously  improved  recently,  ana 
is  always  welcome  to  audiences,  there- 
fore why  cannot  similar  progress  be 
made  in  the  higher  art  of  composition?' 

Archibald  Dunn  believes  that  the 
"present-dav  British  professional  mu- 
sician shouid  realize  that  he  is  getting 
from  the  public  precisely  the  amount  of 
appreciation  he  deserves;  that  with 
British  composers  music  has  ceased  to 
be  an  art,  an  appeal  to  the  emotions ;  it 
is  merely  an  exhibition  of  technical 
skill  It  does  not  seemingly  occur  to 
these  gentlemen  that  it  requires  some- 
thing more  than  study  and  knowledge 
to  make  an  artist— nature  has  a  word 
to  sav  in  the  matter.  And  so  for  the 
time  being  we  suffer  from  a  plethora  of 
players  and  composers  who  are,  in  plain 
English,  nothing  more  than  musical  me- 
cbanics.'* 


i-ui  >»  to  uuv  really  ugliness,  and  still 
less  vulgarity,  that  one  craves  ■  for  as 
an  antidote  to  the  Elgar  type  of 
beauty.  It  is  the  contrast  of  a  more 
virile  mind,  something  less  purely 
visionary  and  more  touched  by  hard- 1 
ness.  The  want  is  one  which  Elgar 
himself  seems  to  feel  subconsciously  in 
his  own  music.  We  are  at  least  inclined! 
to  read  the  first  movement  of  the 
quartet  as  an  effort  to  escape  from  his| 
own  environment.  After  the  reflective 
opening,  when  he  has  loved  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  strings  playing  in  chords 
long  enough,  he  suddenly  bestirs  him- 
self. He  seems  to  say,  "We  can't  go  on 
dreaming  all  day;  let's  get  up  and  do 
something  —  anything";  and  he  does. 
Starting  with  one  of  those  busy  tunes 
which  seem  to  go  round  and  round  in  a 
circle,  he  works  up  a  tremendously 
strenuous  development  which  it  must  be 
a  delight  to  have  a  part  in.  It  ip 
splendid  writing  for  the  strings.  There 
is  something  of  the  nervously  energetic 
Elgar  of  the  "Sinclair"  variation  in 
"Enigma."  a  number  which  always 
seemed  so  much  more  like  the  com-, 
poser  than  like  the  late  organist  off 
Hereford  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
One  does  not  feel,  however,  that  hej 
succeeds  in  getting  outside  himself.  Ai 
composer  who  can  express  himself  and 
impress  himself  on  his  audience  as 
forcibly  as  Elgar  can  do  much.  But  he! 
seems  to  want  to  do  more.  , 

The  most  lovable  part  of  the  whol^j 
quartet  is  the  slow  movement.  Each] 
work,  by  the  way,  contains  only  three 
movements,  and  the.  elimination  of  any- 
thing directly  corresponding  to  the 
scherzo  type  partly  accounts  for  the 
sense  of  oppression  which  conies  from 
tho  three  works  taken  together.  What 
a  relief  the  scherzo  was  in  Elgar's  first 
symphony,  and  it  was  almost  his  last 
kick  over  the  traces  of  his  own  serious- 
The  slow  movement  of  the  auar 


Now  listen  to  Isidore  de  Lara, 
gave  his  170th  concert  for  British  music 
on  June  11.    "We  are  surrounded  by 


ness. 

,  tet  is  very  comfortable:  the  atmosDhere 
—  reminds  one  of  certain  passages  con- 
nected  with  the  West  Country  in  his 
13ic  symphonic  poem  "Falstaff."  There  he 
on  June  11.  "We  are  surrounded  by  a  pictured  something  of  the  richness  and 
number  of  people  in  this  country  who  peace  of  the  English  country,  which 
are  always  insisting  upon  our  imitating  creeps  in  again  indefinably  here.  We  re- 
the  men  of  genius  of  other  countries.  call  tftese  things  irom  no  aesire  to  sug- 
They  would  not  have  beer,  men  of  senium  |  gest  that  E,gar  repeats  himself,  which 
if  they  had  come  here  to  imitate  ua.  jn  {act  he  scarcelv  does  in  any  technical 
The  time  has  now  come  for  all  British/  Indeed,  the  .fertility  of  his  musi- 

musictans  to  speak  out  as  Mr.   Reed  l 


speaks  out.    There  is  a  great  openin. 
for  British  music  and  British  musicians 
but  they  must  have  protecnon.   .  . 
We  are  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  cultured 


cal  Invention  in  the  new  chamber  works 
is  amazing.  But  as  one  listened  various 
phases  of  his  former  work  seemed  to  be 
hovering  in  the  air  and  to  bring  back 


We  are  surrounded  by  a  lot  or  cuiiu*eu   *  ■»  -      -        -  " 

clowns,  who  follow  blindly  the  dictates  ;  to  memory,  offen  delightfully  and  quite 
of  fashion.    We  have  had  the  Wagner    spontaneously,   moments   spent  in  the 


A  Symposium  in  Which  Modern  Brit- 
ish Musical  Conditions  Are  Discussed 

Dan  Godfrey,  the  celebrated  conductor 
of  the  Bouremouth  (Eng.)  concerts,  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  about  the  question  of  pro- 
grams and  publishers.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  he  thinks  modem  German  music 
'  should  not  be  performed. 

"British  musicians  welcomed  Mr  w- 
1H  Reed's  opportune  appeal  for  Brttisu 
'orchestral  players;  hi Vlaim  as  to  their 
efficiencv  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
greatest  conductors  aU  over  the  world. 
There  has  bee-n  much  discussion  in  th« 
press  lately  on  the  subject  of  German 
and  British  music,  which  has  been  in- 
teresting but  I  venture  to  say  has  not 
dealt  with  the  practical  side.  May  J 
therefore  te  permitted  (In  view  of  my 
long  and  varied  experience  in  British 
mupic)  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

"With  regard  to  the  German  classics, 
no  conductor  could  give  a  long  series  of 


craze,  the  Brahms  craze,  then  the  en 
thusiasm  for  Strauss,  Debussy,  Stravln- 
ski,  etc.,  but  they  think  it  fine  to  snub 
the  British  musician.  Their  minds, 
stupefied  by  prejudice,  cannot  see  that  in 
this  country  there  is  a  great  spirit, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  crystalized 
in  music,  and  that  will  one  day  find  its 
expression  in  sound,  and  when  that 
comes  to  pass,  I  am  certain  we  shall 
have  tho  finest  music  in  the  world.  We 
must  look  into  our  own  souls  and  there 


same  musical  company.  Was  there  not 
I  something  of  "Nimrod"  in  the  sustained 
loftiness  of  the  slow  movement  of  the 
quintet,  and  who  could  quite  forget 
the  violin  concerto  in  the  finale  of  the 
same  work,  where  the  music  dropped 
into  a  reverie  over  a  theme  which  had 
'been  prominent  in  the  first  movement? 

Elgar's  music  is  always  autobiographi- 
cal; but  the  life  is  not  completed;  it  is 
the  present  which  one  iooks  for  most 


must  iook  inio  our  own  souis  ana  uicie  eagerly  in  his  latest  work,  and  not  the 
find  our  source  of  inspiration.    People i  past.    What  has  he  to  say  now,  and 


Look  at  the  London  county  council,  made  one  impatient  before  the  end  of 
What  do  tney  do  for  music?  These  con-  (Wednesday's  performance,  yet  merci- 
cert  halls  are  all  controlled  by  the  Lon-jfUuy  it  is  not  aitogether  absent.  The 
don  county  council.  I  have  asked  time  first  movement  of  the  piano  quintet  has 
and  time  again  for  the  London  county|a  breadth  of  view,  one  might  almost  say 

I    trt    ineiat    »ir»/-»n    utii.    RrltlcVi    nipHA  1_     ......  lincce    /-i  P     Avnraaeiftn      Tarlil.-»Vi  Iv 


Mrs.  William  Jay'  of  New  York 
excited  attention  during  the  war  by 
her  violent  opposition  to  the  perform- 
ance of  German  opera,  German  plays* 
German  music,  She  founded  a  com- 
mittee and  a  league;  she  was  inter- 
ested in  a  monthly  and  polemical 
magazine  of  a  purposely  restricted 
circulation,  a  magazine  lor  the  400 
and  their  intimate  friends.  She 
worked    valiantly    and  incessantly 
against   insidiously   artistic  propa- 
gandists Applauded,  by  honest  and 
zealous  Americans,  derided  by  those 
sneakingly  pro-Germap,  she  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  good-natured  indif- 
ferent, encouraged  the  introduction 
of  music  by  composers  of  other  coun- 
tries, broadened,  in  fact,  the  musical 
horizon;   for  New  York  had  been 
thoroughly  Germanized,  so  that  con- 
cert-goers of  that  city  had  been  per- 
suaded that^the  Germans'  were  the 
only  truly  musical  people  and  musi- 
cal wisdom  would  die  with  them. 

The  war  iajpractically  over.  The 
magazine  in  which  Mrs.  Jay  was  so 
deeply  interested  is  no  more.  She 
has  issued  a  proclamation,  as  a  vic- 
tor on  the  battlefield.  She  announces 
hat  she  will  make  no  further  pro- 
U  its  against  performances  of  Ger- 
man music  and  plays.  Beethdven  and 
Wagner  may  now  rest  easy  in  their 
coffins;  Lessing,  Sudermann,  Haupt- 
mann  and  the  other  dramatists  may 
again  compose  themselves  for  sleep. 
"I  know,"  says  Mrs.  Jay,  "that  hence- 
forth materialism  will  weigh  too 
heavily  against  a  pro-German  atti- 
tude." This  statement  is  vaguely  re- 
assuring and  leads  one  to  infer  that 
Mrs.  Jay  is  of  a  sanguine  disposition. 
She  at  the  same  time  prays  that 
the  former  friends  of  German  Kul- 
j  tur  will  "uphold  the  principles  of 
freedom,  honesty  and  justice,  which 
i  they  now  see  triumphant  and  ever- 
lasting," This  might  be  construed 
as  indicative  of  lurking  doubt  in  her 
mind.  May  her  prayer  be  answered. 
In  Boston  the  attitude  of  the  great 

majority,  sympathizing  with  Mrs. 
Jay,  had  this  result:  the  public  learned 
that  the  art  of  orchestral  conducting 
is  not  a  divine  right  of  Germans; 
that  the  treasure  house  of  music  is 
not  wholly  filled  with  compositions 
made  in  Germany.  The  concerts  of 
last  season  led  by  Mr.  Rabaud  were 
a  liberal  education  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Mr.  Monteux,  a  man  of 
catholic  taste,  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  Mr.  Sabaud.  The  Wagnerites 
will  have  their  little  holiday;  so  un- 
doubtedly will  the  Brahmsites;  but 
the  tradition  that  German  music  is 
the  only  music  worth  hearing  and 
can  be  heard  only  when  interpreted 
by  a  German  is  now  lost  forever 


council  to  insist  upon  one  British  piece 
being  given  in  every  program.  Nothing 
has  been  done.  We  cannot  get  anything 
outtif  the  government.  The  only  remedy 
to  this  is  for  the  musicians  to  gather 
together.  Wo  must  have  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  all  the  musicians  of  this  country, 
and  make  the  government  act  " 


symphony  concerts  with  any  degree  of 
financial  success  without  calling  upon 
;the  masterpieces  of  the  great  German 
-composers.  Bec-thovcn,  Brahms,  Bach, 
etc.,  not  forgetting  the  lovely  Unfinished 
Symphony  of  Schubert  (of  course,  mod- 
ern German  music  should  be  absolutely 
taboo).  There  is  in  London  and  other 
big  centres  a  certain  number  of  patri- 
otic enthusiasts  -*ho  rally  round  con- 
certs of  British  music,  as  they  chould; 


manliness  of  expression,  which  has 
never  appeared  so  clearly  in  anything 
he  has  written  before.  It  was  perhaps 
prefigured  In  the  finale  of  the  second 
symphony,  but  not  maintained.  So  much 
of  Elgar's  symphonic  writing  has  hinted 
at  great  possibilities  and  almost  wilfully 
obliterated  their  impression.  He  has 
•ci      >   x-      /-ii      i      rtr    t  clung  to  a  wayward  elusiveness  in  the 

E|gars  New  Chamber  Works;  ft™*  BOnata,  the  first  pf  this  group. 

Music  of  Yesterday  and  Today  |But  in  the  quintet,  after  a  few  ques- 

*  T     .....       ,  l  tioning  phrases,  he  puts  all  this  behind 
An  immediate  effect  of  listening  launch**  boldly  on  a  high  en- 
Sir  Edward  Elgar's  Opp.  82,  S3  and  M  inl  terprise  from  which  he  never  seems  to 
succession  is  to  give,  one  a  new  sympathy' turn  aside  until  the  movement  is  com- 
wlth  the  modem  revolt  against  beauty  Pl^ed.    It  was  this  movement,  rather 

,  „  ,      ,         .  .       „  than  the  two  which  followed  it.  which 

of  line  and  color.  A  stab  of  crude  ug-  kerned- to  raise  the  quintet  to  a  hi^er 
llness  would  be  a  relief  from  that  over-  pjano  than  either  of  the  pieccJ!*ig 
whelming  sense  of  beauty,  which  per-  works;  and  more  than  all  eise  convfj-xsd 
ades  every  melody  and  harmony  and  us  that  Elgar  i3  sllll  a  force  aroong 

•  in  thj  instrumental  the  many  currents  of  the  musical  Udaw 
The  London  Times. 


clines  luxuriously 


Mr.  iHknise:  Do  von  know  the  book  of  the  day: 
"What  One- Should  ItaiU"  ? 

Mr.  Street:  Of  course  I  do.  It  has  already 
cost  tne  more  than  $K.'0  for  books  that  1  did 
not  know,  but  evidently  should  read. 

Mr.  House:  My  dear  sir.  1  read  onlly  rh<> 
books  that  it  is  not  newt^ary  to  read.  Be- 
lieve me.  tliey  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
eotertauilng. 


Mistaken  Piety 

It  was  a  great  mistake  to  publish  in 
book  form  articles  written  by  Mark 
Twain  for  the  Galaxy  Magazine.  We 
read  them  as  they  came  out  once  a 
month,  and  we  remembe,-  how  the  ad. 
mlrers  of  Mark  Twain  were'  disappoint- 
ed at  the  time.  The  editor  had  sen- 
tenced the  humorist  to  hard  labor.  No 
doubt  Twain  put  off  writing  each  month 
till  the  very  last  day  and  then  wrote 
hurriedly  and  desperately,  churning  his 
brain.  But  what  an  excellent  magazine 
the  Galaxy  was!  What  a  pity  it  was 
discontinued!  Its  policy  was  liberal;  Its 
tone  was  free  from  cant  and  priggish- 
ness.  0 

No;  these  articles  of  Mark  Twain 
should  not  have  been  reprinted,  even 
though  the  eager  for  editions  of  "com- 
plete works"  clamored  foj  them.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  reprint  the  essays  and 
sketches  that  Artcmus  Ward  contribut- 
ed to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  before 
he  went  to  New  York  and  wrote  for 
Vanity  Fair;  but  Carleton,  the  publish- 
er, collected  them  and  bound  them  up 
in  1867,  with  the  delightful  contributions 
of  Artemus  to  Punch.  "Artemus  Ward 
in  London;  and  Other  Papers"  is  the 
title  of  the  volume,  the  third  and  last 
of  the  series. 

Was  it  a  mistake  to  reprint  recently 
in  New  York  certain  essays  by  Walter 
Pater  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
standard  edition  of  his  works?  If  Pater 
had  thought  them  worth  while,  would 


if  any,  writers  that  can  stand  the  test 
«(  h  •complete  edltlca."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  Judicious  editors  of 
'■selections."  Not  long  ago  an  editor  of 
the  best  short  stories  by  authors  now 
living  did  not  include  one  story  .by 
Leonard  Merrick. 


A: 


In  and  Out  of  the  Tub 
he  World  Wags: 

(  So  many  of  your  correspondents  seem 
to  be  for  morning  bathing  in  summer 
that  I  wish  to  ask  for  information  on 
the  finer  philosophy  of  the  tub. 

Is  the  use  of  the  bath  mat  a  symptom 
of  (A)  advancing  age,  or  (B)  effemi- 
nacy? I  have  been  informed  that  to 
stand  in  the  tub  while  one  towels  not 
only  hardens  the  soles  and  reduces  the 
ankles,  but  is  the  classic  test  of  real 
love  of  the  bath. 

Should  bathing  precede  or  succeed 
shaving?  I  shave  first,  but  merely  to 
make  sure  that  1  shall  not  exhibit  lather 
•n  my  ears  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  an 
unfortunate  experience  some  years  ago 
caused  me  to  reverse  what  appeared  to 
me  the  logical  sequence.  .And,  even  so. 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  immersing 
the  head  would  find  my  reason  quite  ir- 
relevant. 

What  is  the  proper  stance  and  what 
the  proper  approach?  ■  Should  one  step 
In,  sit  down  and  then,  sliding  forward 
and  elevating  the  legs,  baptize  the  torso 
as  Dr.  Magrath  might  phrase  it?  Or 
should  one,  striking  a  balance  on  the 
rim  of  the  tub.  face  upward,  fall  do,i 
quickly,  striking  the  water  with  the 
shoulders  and  neck?  This  second 
method  is  somewhat  likelv  to  spot  the 
ceiling  and  to  flood  the  floor,  but  in 
winter  especially,  i  have  found  it  by 
all  means  the  best  method,  of  minimiz- 
ing the  Initial  shock  of  contact. 

How  should  drying  be  accomplished? 
Should  the  towel  be  applied  crosswise, 
upward  or  downward?  /  Dr.  G  V 
Tuohey,  who,  as  a  wrestling  expert 
has  grappled  with  such  problems,  has 
informed  me  that  it  is  better  for  the 
ganglia  to  rub  them  against  the  grain 
and  I  have  deferred  to  his  opinion,  but 
there  is  doubt  in  my  mind,  neverthe- 
less. *  ' 

And  *iay  I  say  a  word  on  bath 
room  melody?  The  recent  discussions 
have  been,  in  a  way,  futile,  as  your 
correspondents  have  not  thought  the 
thing  through  to  the  fundamentals. 
When  do  men  sing  in  the  bath  room' 
(A)  Before  the  bath;  or  (B)  after  the 
bath— never  in  the  bath.  Why  do  they 
sing?  (1)  To  stimulate  their  courage 
for  the  ordeal;  (2)  to  Ainounce  to  the 
household  or  the  person  at  the  door 
that  there  Is  not  much  longer  to  want- 
's) to  express  exultation  at  their  ability 
to  inaugurate  the  day  with  a  sacrificial 
act— really,  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  heathen  rite. 

Finally,  why  do.  wives  bathe  at  night 
rather  than  in  the  morning?  And  are 
they  addicted  to  bath  room  chords'  Mr 
James  Huneker.  many  kinds  of  an  ex- 
pert, might  well  say  his  say  for  Us 
B.  BERKELEY  BARCLAY 

Marblehead  Neck. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Letter 
As  the  World  Wait*: 

I  was  greatly  put 'out  by  your  de- 
scription or  my  llfo  -U  Olamport.  Your 
remarks  about  my  sister.  Miss  Vashtl, 
wero  in  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least.  She 
is  not  thin  an.l  bony;  she  is  a  fine 
figure  of  a  woman.  Tho  femalo  John- 
sons have  long  been  celebrated  fur  their 
classic  beauty  and  their  oasy  munners. 
Young  Mr.  Gollghtly  was  more  appre- 
ciative, but  he  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
und  you  are  nothing  but  n  newspaper 
man.  As  you  sny,  he  gladly  accepted 
a  second  glass  of  dandelion  wine,  while 
you  sniffed  at  the  'beverage.  Nor  did 
Mr.  Gollghlly  drink  only  out  of  cour- 
tesy, not  to  hurt  Miss  Vashtl's  feel- 
ings. Last  Friday  I  read  in  a  news- 
paper that  since  July  1  in  the  Windsor 
(Canada)  police  court  there  have  been 
10  convictions  for  drunkenness,  and] 
eight  of  the  roisterers  said  their  in- 
toxication was  due  to  drinking  wine 
made  from  dandelions.  An  analysis 
sliowed  that  this  wine  is  stronger  than 
raisin  whiskey  or  the  real  thing.  1 
have  no'tlced  that  Miss  Vashti's  face 
has  often  been  flushed  n?  late.  I  shall 
insure  a  huge  dandelion  .  rop  for  next, 
season  on  my  few  acres. 

About  that  elm  tree  that  Capt.  Bax- 
ter brought  from  St.  Helena,  I  am  in- 
formed Joy  an  old  villager  that  the 
captain  brought  it  as  a  little  tree,  not 
as  a  slip,  from  the  island.  I  was  pleased 
when  this  villager  spoke  of  "poison 
ivory."  Some  of  the  good  old  English 
words  are  still  preserved  on  the  Cape,  1 
hut  I  have  not  yet  heard  "ivin"  for1 
••ivy." 

Walking  with  a  seafaring  man  the 
other  day,  he  told  me  he  thought  it  was 
Soing  to  rain.  There  was  no  premoni- 
tion in  the  sky.  I  asked  him  why  he 
thought  so.  He  answered:  "I've  been 
looking  at  the  shadows."  Then  he  said 
something  about  the  comparative  black- 
ness of  them  and  something  about 
sharpness  or  lack  of  sharpness  in  out- 
line.   His  reasoning  was  not  ^elear,  but 


no 


rain  that  day  or  on  the 


'and  the  legal  opinion  wfls  that  a  "per- 
son" was  strictly  of  the  mancullno  sex. 

Bo  tho  charter  wns  altered  . 

But  In  English  literature  and  In  Eng- 
lish drama  a  woman  Is  often  repre- 
sented as  furious  berauso  she  Is  cnlled  a 
"person."  in  English  dictionaries  a 
"person"  Is  an  "individual  human  be- 
ing." Tho  statement  Is  made  I  hat  tin- 
word  U  ofton  used  contemptuously. 
'Why  should  a  "legal  opinion"  apply  the 
-vord  only  to  the  male? 

FASHION  PLATE 
IN  KEITH'S  BILL 

Creole  Fashion  Plate,  "a  delineator  of 
\\  song  and  fashion,"  is  the  chief  feature 
|  of  tho  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
«  week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  laj-ge 
>  audience  that  was  depely  Interested. 

This  act  Is  chiefly  interesting  for  the 
i  pretty  voice  of  the  performer  and  as  a 
fj  means   of   displaying   an  extravagant 
j  wardrobe.    To  discuss  fully  the  details 
of  the  act  would  bo  to  spoil  the  pleasure 
of  future  audiences. 

I  One  of  the  best  acts  on  tho,  bill  was 
that  of  Frsnk  Davis  aftd  Delle  Darnell 
in  their  comedy  sketch,  "Birdseed."  The 
|  act  has  the  advantage  of  getting  away 
I  from  the  conventional  vaudeville  act  in 
t  he  main  idea,  and  there  aro  the  delight- 
tul  flippancies  of  Mr.  Davis,  a  breezy 
comedian,  an*  the  physical  charm  and 
dainty  style  of  Miss  Darnell. 

Fallon  and  Brown,  just  returned  from 
France,  where  they  entertained  Uie  27th 
division,  have  an  act  that  proved  the 
big  laugh  puller  of  the  bill.  Fallon,  a 
comedian  of  the  "nut"  variety,  is  pleas- 
ing both  in  his  spontaneity  and  his  line 
of  chatter,  and  Brown  stiffens  the  act 
by  his  pleasing  style  in  song. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Bessye 
Clifford,  in  monologue;  Nat  Nazarro 
and  the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet 
Jazz  Band,  in  a  riotous  instrumental 
and  dancing  act;  Sherman  and  Uttry,  in 
a  musical  sketch;  Paul  Decker  and  com- 
pany returned  in  their  amusing  farce  of 
last  season;  Ed  Morton,  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  bill,  in  a  unique  song 
act;  and  Kartelli,  in  the  best  wire  act 
of  the  season. 


millionaire— makes  a  dressing  that  might 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  of  epicures 
Try  It."   No.  thank  you. 

Heads  and  Hats 

We  spoke  recently  about  a  young  gen- 
tleman whose  head  ran  up  to  a  peak. 
This  was  said  In  a  light  and  frivolous 

mood;  *ut  a  deep  thinker.  Prof.  Arthur 
Frith,  says  that  the  human  face  is 
altering  In  outline.  "Hugo,  bony  promi- 
nences over  the  brows  are  associated 
(with  a  form  of  prqdiglous  mastication 
common  to  primitive  man.  who  ate  roots 
and  tough  fibres,  but  they  are  slowly 
vanishing  from  tho  features  of  genera- 


.The 


<7 


July  14th 

Mr.  Remy  de  Gourmont  in  1904  spent 
the  14th  of  July  in  the  country.  He  did 
not  beat  a  drum  or  set  off  fireworks  in 
honor  of  the  day;  he  wrote  sourly  about 
it.  "This  holiday  in  the  country  is  thus 
celebrated;  one  does  not  receive  one's, 
newspaper;  one  cannot  mail  a  letter 
or  send  a  telegram.  Those  who  insti- 
tuted it  with  these  rigorous  conditions 
no  doubt  believed  that  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille  should  be  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  meditative  citizens  during 
this  memorable  holiday.  A  religious 
sentiment  guided  them,  for  there  is  a 
religion  of  the  revolution.  .  .  .  One 
does  not  Institute  a  festival  by  a  de- 
cree. One  can  legalize  spontaneous  fes- 
tivals. .  .  .  The  number  of  men 
whose  politics  are  moved  by  fine  feel- 
ing is  as  small  as  the  number  governed 
by  religious  sentiment.  Nearly  every- 
one's life  consists  in  facts,  great  and 
small,  of  his  daily  life,  interest,  vanity 

1  and  sd  on.  A  man  is  interested  only  in 
that  which  he  feels  physically.  The  rest 
is  a  representation,  often  a  very  fleeting 
one.  That  is  -why  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred on  July  14  to  receive  my  news- 

1  paper,  and  that  the  Bastille  had  not 

I  been  taken  115  years  ago." 

Is  Salmon  a  Vegetable? 

"Salfnon  and  potato  pie"  la  announced 
on  a  popular  menu  among  the  vegetable 

dishes. 

And  this  happens  at  a  time  when  it  is 
being  proposed  to  split  the  board  of  agri- 
culture and  fisheries  into  two  separate 
departments.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


there  was 
next  day. 

Seeing  a  man  cutting  lettuce  at  table 
with  his  knife,  and  then  calling  for  su- 
gar and  vinegar,  took  me  back  td  bov- 
hood  days.  This  was  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom in  my  iittle  village.  The  lettuce  was 
eaten  with  the  first  course,  which  was 
meat  or  fish  with  vegetables— vegetables 
all  on  the  table— except  on  festival  days, 
when  there  was  a  soup.    There  was  no 

tnought  then  of  lettuce  as  a  salad,  as  a  [way  in  which  the  English  language  was 
SJMS*    1  femember  -Mr.  Arlo  ('murdered  in  the  sub-titles.   The  writer 
nates  once  told  me  that  his  father  was 
the  first  man  in  his  Maine  town  to  eat 
oil  on  his  lettuce.    I  think  he  said  that 


A  film  play,  "Alias  Mike  Moran,"  was 
recently  exhibited  in  London.  The  Times 
found  it  particularly  interesting  for  the- 


I  said: 

I  "English  audiences  are  beginning  to 
get  very  tired  of  the  continued  use  of 
Amrican  slang,  much  of  which  is  unin- 
telligible to  them.    It  would  be  a  great 


his  father  was  the  first  to  tear  the  let 
tuce  with  his  fingers,  which  is  the 
proper  way,  for  a  knife  spoils  It.  (A 

baked  potato  should  never  be  cut.)  I  ^"'s'"'"  mem.  ±i  wuuiu  oe  a  great 
believo  that  In  the  old  days  of  France,  ,  boon  and  blessing  if  the  phrasing  cojdld 
lettuce"  after  it  was  dressed  and  other  rbe   J„„tl„-„  _,.  ,  .  ET_ 


Literature  should  never  be  the  primary 
occupation  of  a  life.  If  you  are  a  heer. 
dr  a  banker,  or  a  large-acred  country 
gentleman,  why,  by  all  means  be  a  poet 
likewise;  If  you  are  Dean  of  Sarum  or 
Fellow  of  Magdalen,  translate  Aristoph- 
anes or  Catullus.  But  if,  being  poor 
you  feel  yourself  a  great  genius,  capable 
of  idyls  more  musical  than  Tenny80ri.Si 
a:id  of  arUcles  more  brilliant  than  those 
In  the  .Saturday  Revfew.  apprentice  your- 
reif  to  a  grocer  or  a  tailor.  This  Is  sound 
c  .  and  •       fore  will  not  be  followed. 


lettuce"  after  it  was  dressed  and  othei 
salads  were  tattn  with  tht  fingers, 
even  by  noblemen-and  the  ladies  de- 
scribed by  Brantome  as  "tres  honnestes 
dames,"  high-born  ladles  who  were  cer- 
tainly honest  in  not  concealing  their 
light  behavior  or  mincing  their  speech. 
As  for  myself,  I  do  not  like  lettuce.  The 
eating  of  it  is  a  dreary  waste  of  tim« 
weary  work,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  found 
out.  What  about  this  mighty  monarch' 
Was  he  only  the  first  practical  vegeta- 
rian? Was  Bodin  right  in  thinking  that 
Ihe  King  was  rea-lly  changed  into  a  bull 
and  lost  the  shape,  sentiments  and  soul 
of  a  man?  Others  believed  that  he  kept 
his  soul,  as  Apuleius  kept  his  when  he 
was  changed  Into  an  ass;  as  certain 
Italians  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine 
having  eaten  cheese  given  to  them  by 
magicians,  were  changed  into  beasts  or 
burden,  but  after  a  time  recovered  their 
own  shape.  Or  did  Netuchadnezzar's 
oul  enter  an  ox?  Or  did  ho  have  a  viti- 
ated imagination,  and  were  his  subjects 
hypnotized  into  believing  they  saw  him' 
'as  an  ox,  eating  grass;  or  did  he  fall 
Into  a  black  melancholy  and  imagine 
himself  an  ox.  as  sometimes  victims  of 
lycanthropy  think  they  are  a  wolf  -i 
dog,  a  cat,  and  then  they  howl  arid  bite 
and  eat  raw  meat  and  run  about  tho 
fields  and  forests;  as  some  think  they 
or  have  c v *i n  .n 

lesque  illusions? 

No,  I  do  not  care  for  lettuce  and  only 
as  a  sociologist  am  I  interested  in  the 
various  dressings  which  include  sugar 
and  lemon.  Who  wrote  these  lines' 
Was  it  Leigh  Hunt? 

Jones  likes  his  lettuces  undrest 
iryo  HKk  <the  reason? 

'Tls  mutest 

That  ts  the  way  he  Ukm  them  best. 

Miss  Vashtl  sends  her  "kind  regards" 
to  young  Gollghtly.  You  should  have 
seen  her  blush  when  she  gave  me  the 
message.  Perhaps,  though,  it  was  due 
to  dandelion  wine. 

I  think  I'll  open  a  bottle  of  It,  to  try 
ll-  HERKIMER  JOHNSON 

Clamport. 


drastically 


overhauled    before  the 


films,  from  the  United  States  are  shown 


here.  We  could  guess  what  the  ex-con- 
vict hero  raeant  when  he  complained 
that  the  army  had  rejected  him  because 
he  had  been  'in  stir,'  but  this  was  easy 
compared  with  such  phrases  as  'Pipe  the 
young  sport  and  his  skirt;  a  dead  easy 
pick  up,'  and  'Nix,  nix,  Buddy,  this  guy's 
a  friend  of  mine."  One  has  a  good  deal 
to  put  up  with  nowadays,  but  surely  this 
kind  of  thing  is  a  needless  infliction." 

Now,  "Nix"  has  long  been  In  English 
slang:  "Nix,  my  dolly  pals,  fake  away" 
is  a  classic  line.  Does  the  reviewer  main- 
tain that  "skirt"  and  "guy"  and  even 
"pipe"  are  unintelligible  to  an  English- j 
man?  What  does  he  say  to  the  sea-' 
slang  of  "pipe  one's  eye,"  meaning  to 
weep?  Is  it  not  more  far-fetched  than 
our  use  of  "pipe"  In  slang. 

The  day  we  read  this  lament  we  also 
read  this  article  in  the  London  Dally 
Chronicle:  ' 
RIPPING! 
We  all  know  the  one-adjective  girl; 
she  was  sitting  near  mo  In  the  park  the 
other  evening,  when  a  tall  boy  came  up 
and  raised  his  hat. 
"Hullo!"  he  said,  dropping  into  the  > 
..v-.uo  n..u  ininu,  cub  some  i  inn  thev   chair  next  to  her.    "Haven't  seen  you,1 
h,ave  glass  legs,  or  have  even  more  gro-   *or  ases.  How  are  you?" 

"Oh,    ripping!"    she    exclaimed,  and 
then  the  conversation  proceeded  to  Its  j 
bitter  end. 
"T  wa3  'demobbed'  last  week." 
"How  ripping!" 

"yes;  got  a  better  Job  and  a  bigger  [ 
screw." 
"That's  ripping!" 
"Grand  weather,  isn't  It?" 
"Perfectly  ripping!" 
"Hope  it  keeps  fine  tomorrow.  I'm 
having  a  day  off." 
"How  ripping!" 

"To  attend  my  aunt's  funeral." 
"How  ripping!" 

A  Salad  Dressing 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  written 
disparagingly  of  lettuce  and  various 
dressings.  Salad  oil  in  England,  wc  are 
told,  Is  paraffin;  but  an  ingenious  per- 
son has  discovered  a  substitute  for  the 
conventional  dressing:  "a  cold,  floury 
potato,  mashed  small  and  duly  mixed 
vfith  vinegar,  mustard,  salt,  sugar  and 
a  little  milk— cream  also,  if  you  are  a 


Person 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  re- 
cently determined  to  admit  women  as 
Fellows,  but  the  council  found  that  this 
could  not  be  done  under  the  charter 
for    those    eligible    for    election  were 


Jtions  nurtured  on  softer  food 
young-man  ape  lacks  theso  terrible 
brows.  The  earliest  known  human  typo 
resembles  the  adolescent  anthropoid; 
the  bony  prominences  are  excessive  as 
|  compared -  with  the  modern,  yet  delicate 
In  comparison  with  those  of  tho  adult 
gorilla  or  chimpanzee." 

Manufacturers  of  hats  In  England— our 
hatter,  not  the  one  that  Alice  knew,  but 
an  eminently  sane  hatter,  tells  us  that 
the  best  straw  hats  sold  In  Boston  are 
made  in  England— these  manufacturers 
say  that  men's  heads  are  growing  larger 
and  they,  attribute  it  to  the  war.  The 
standard  sizes  in  England  were  6VZ,  6%. 
6%.  They  are  now  6%  to  7V6.   A  patholi- 
gist  argues  that  the  incessant  gunfire 
on  the  front  increased  the  size  of  heads, 
and   asserts   that  men  suffering  from 
shell  shock  after  they  left  the  hospital 
could  not  wear  the  cap  they  wore  be- 
fore the  shock.  -  A  manufacturer  gives 
another  reason:  A  soldier,  trying  on  a 
khaki  cap  in  the  shop,  chooses  one  that 
comes  down  well  over  his  head.    It  fits 
firmer,  but  by  constant  use  It  becomes 
larger  ancVcovers  more  of  his  head  than 
any  hat  previously  worn.    Leaving  the 
army,  he  tries  on  a  hat  of  the  size  he 
usually  wore,  but  having  acquired  the 
habit  of  a  fuller  covering,  he  finds  the 
old  size  does  not  fit  comfortably,  so  he 
has  a  7  or  a       Instead  of  a  6%. 

Then  comes  another  professor,  Alfred 
Hubert,  who  advises  employers  to  select 
their  help  by  the  shape  of  the  head 
Tho  square  one  is  methodical,  unimagi- 
native; the  egg-shaped  is  brainy;  the 
round  head,  "very  vital";  the  round 
head  is  "invariably  the  best  organizer 
and  the  most  vigorous  hustler." 

An  American,  Theophilus  Fitz,  prob- 
ably another  professor,  has  a  theory  of 
"voice  diagnosis"  which  should  bo"  in- 
valuable to  singers  an'l  opera,  and  con- 
cert managers.  A  head  should  be  meas- 
ured accurately;  then  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  head  cavity  should  be  calculated. 
"The  calculation  will,  disclose  any  latent 
possibilities  in  the  candidate  and  fix 
the  voice  as  soprano,  contralto,  tenor  or 
bass,  as  the  ease  may  be  or  may  not 
be,  and  determine  the  range  and  reso- 
nance." This  has  called  forth  the  re- 
mark that  if  the  head  is  very  large  the 
singer  is  a  tenor. 

The  London  journals-  say  that  the  plug 
hat,   stovepipe,   silke.r,    is  coming  Into 
fashion  again  with  a  rush.    There  was 
a  time  when  it  was  the  only  hat  in 
England,  worn  by  princes  and  plough-  j 
men,  crloketers,  boating  men,  sports- 
men,  all  holiday-makers,  horsewomen. 
In  "the  well  known  print  of  the  Heenan-  f 
Sayers  prize  fight  in  1860  every  one  wears 
a  topper  of  tho  chimney-pot  pattern, 
except  the  members  of  'the  fancy'  acting 
as  ringkeepers,  who  wear  caps."  This 
is  true  of  the  well  known  print,  but  in 
the  picture  drawn  by  Thomas  Nasi,  who 
saw  the  fight,  the  picture  published  in 
the  New  York  Illustrated  News,  while 
the  topper  predominates,  there  are  many 
sports  with  soft  hats,  caps  and  a  sort  of 
derby.    There  is  a  print  of  cricketers 
representing  Surrey  and  Hampshire  in 
1778  in  which  the  players  wear  a  kind 
of  jockey  cap;  but  we  believe  the  topper 
made  its  appearance  In  England  about 
1S20,  a  heavy  hat  of  long-napped  Eng- 
lish silk  on  a  felt  body.    The  present 
style  was  Introduced  from  France  about  ' 
20  years  later.    Miss  Forester,  one  of' 
Queen  Anne's  maids-of-honor,  wore  at 
the  Ascot  races,  Instituted  by  Anne,  a 
cocked  hal.    She  was  "dressed  like  a 
man,  wearing  a  long  white  riding-coat, 
a  full-flapped  waistcoat  and  powdered 
periwig."    The  prudes  objected  to  her 
costume.    What  would  they  have  said 
of  costumes  seen  this  year  at  Long- 
champs,  with  skirts  a  little  below  the 
knee  and  a  slit  in  the  side?   This  Miss 
Forester   married   a   dignitary'  of  tho 
Church  of  England.    He  at  least  was  I 
not  shocked  by  her  taste  m  dress;  he1 
probably  had  a  merry  eye. 

Heaven— via  Aberdeen 

A  chaplain  lately  returned,  from  a  base 
hospital  tells  of  a  dying  Scottish  soldier 
whom  he  was  called  up  to  see  in  the 
night. 

The  soldier  assured  the  padre  that  he 
had  arranged  all  his  earthly  affairs, 
thanked  him  for  his  ghostly  mlnistra- 
Hons,  and  ended  by  saying  there  was 
one  question  he  would  like  to  ask,  and 
that  the  padre  promised  he  would  do  his 
best  to  answer. 

"Well,  sir,  ye've  made  me  sure  that  I 
shall  go  to  heaven,  but  wud  it  no  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  pass  through  Aberdeen' 


i     -   •   ... .  w  u  e ,  ■  rtuciueen 

| on  ma  way?"— London  Dally  Chronicle.' 
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B*  warw»l  In  Half  T«  maids  wUo  try 
To  dm  !«•»  Ibaiv  >  butlrrlljr' 
_T  p    u>  (b»  London  Dally  Chronicle. 

An  Old  Story 
The-  outcry  acalnst  the  'scanty  cos 
HUM"  worn  by  girls,  women-matrons 
ind  spinster*— grows  louder  and  louder. 
«bj>  Is  U  confined  to  members  of  the 
^Making  Sisterhood.  Certain  men.  who 
ihould  have  eyes  for  beauty,  abuse  the 
^riv'leses  of  the  pulp*  md  swell  the 
Sin  There's  nothins  new  about  this, 
"erit-iries  go  professional  moralists  or 
Rome  'nvebxhed  against  '-he  transparent 
Son  or  Coos-  Th«  end  or  the  French 
ramhlUcn  brought  with  It  a  passion  ror 
iHmsv  and  revealing  costumes.  Mme. 
Clelie  Kpontne  Dupor.t.  who  saw  her 
husband  (rulllotined  wrote  in  her  diary  . 

"Whatever  a  dress  may  be  'I  havo  ^ 
Flora  frock,  a  Ceres  robe,  a  Diana,  a 
Vestal  and  an  Aurora  costume).  It  must 
be  transparent.  A  friend  of  mine 
watered  the  other  night  at  a  supper 
nartv  that  everything  she  had  on  in- 
cluding her  rings,  bracelets  -^d  shoes 
would  welsh  less  than  a  couple  of  silver 
coins  She  took  off  her  clothes,  weighed 
them,  and  won  her  wager."  About  thy 
same  time  costumes  worn  by  staid  ^ew 
England  women  would  hardly  be  toler- 
ated even  in  these  enlightened  dajs. 
J  The  rage  for  undress  at  balls  and  othey 
"public  gatherings  was  greater  than  U 
Is  now. 

Publicity 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  aee  bv  the  papers  that  Prof,  and 
Mrs.    Webfoot   are    telling   folks  that 
their  daughter  is  engaged  to  a  military 
man  that  she  met  in  France  last  Sep- 
"mber.    Now  1  am  an  ardent  admirer 
of   the    brilliant    Prof..    -admg  with 
avidity  and  enthusiasm         the  things 
he  writes  in  the  great   iom»  s  of  the 
day.     His   daughter's  account   of  her 
R    C.   pilgrimage  abroad  was  no  less 
instructive.    Few  people  are  more  will- 
ing to  take  the  public  into  their  con- 
fidence, regarding  their  Jntellectual  at- 
tainments, illustrious  acquaintances  and 
inmost  heart  throbs,  than  these  t^ 
Of  course  some  flippant  youth,  like  the 
disrespectful  Mr.  WasKburn,  occMion- 
ally,   will  take   exception  to  what  the 
'    Prof      savs.     and     talk     back,  but 
f  even-one  knows    that   jealousy   »  the 
,    fundamental  cause  of  that.  Highly  edu 
Seated  people  like  myself,   an  honored 
grad  uate.  one  or  the  first  10  In  the  class 
of  19-the  year  doesn't  matter,  there 
were  17  got  their  diplomas  at  the  time 


d  habit  or  "goln"  to  meeting  every 
Jbath  dav  Last  Kaster  Sundoy  my 
....Irmltles  of  the  flesh  compelled  me 
to  forego  my  usual  custom.  H  being 
the  season  or  new  bonnete  the  wire  of 
my  ••busium"  said  she  felt  she  must 
go,  whether  I  did  or  not.  and  go  she 
did  and.  aa  she  subsequently  told  me, 
took  a  seat  In  the  rear  of  the  churoh, 
where  she  could  see  and  not  be  seen.  On 
her  return  home  I  asked  her:  "Werethere 
•many'  at  church  today?"  "Yes.  quite 
a  few."  was  her  reply.  "Did  they  get 
'much*  In  the  Easter  offering?"  I 
further  Inquired.  "Yes.  quite  a  little." 
was  the  response. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  Illustra- 
tions of  this  indiscriminate  and  contra- 
dictory use  of  "many"  and  "few," 
"much"  and  "little."  We  hear  It  on 
every  hand.  Press  and  public,  parsons 
and  pedagogues  -are  addicted  to  it.  Does 
general  usage  give  sanction  to  Its  use. 
or  Is  It  something  that  should  be  cor- 
rected? GEORGE  S.  J.  HYDE 
Lawrence. 


Or  course  these  words  are  loosely 
used.  Kit  It  Is  not  easy  t<o  reform  col- 
loquial speech.  "A  good  few"  Is  recog-! 
nlsed  by  dlctlo  .rles.  Somo  would  ob- 
ject strenuously  to  the  use  of  "quite"  | 
lit  the  quotations  above.  Not  long  ago 
a  writer  In  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  obj 
jected  to  "eyesight"  as  a  redundant 
word,  and  asked  why  not  "earhoarlng";. 
yet  In  this  newspaper  we  occasionally, 
find  "proven"  for  "proved,"  a  solecism 
frequently  occurlng  in  newspapers  of| 
this  city,  we  regret  to  say.— Ed. 


the  hope  of  finding  him  In  one  or  these 

comparatively  saner  moments  that  1 1 
visited  him.  I  was  met  at  the  ofrice  or 
the  Institution  by  the  superintendent., 
who  told  me  that  I  could  not  see  him,  { 
that  It  would  not  ba  sate.  I  was  sure  to, 
suffer  bodily  harm.  , 
It  seems  that  the  week  before  Mr.  P.| 
had  called  for,  nay,  demanded  wrltlng| 
materials,  and  after  great  physical  and 
mental  strain  had  gotten  the  subjoined 
poem  out  of  his  system. 

I  am  pending  It  on  to  you,  feeling  sure, 
that  you  will  indorse  the  pronouncement 
!  of  the  doctors,  who  now  have  judged 
him  to  be  hopelessly  Insane.  This  is  th»| 
last  flicker  of  what  was  once  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  minds,  as  you  yourself 
must  admit  If  you  will  bnt  recall  his 
now  famous  Villa  Knell. 

My  corn; try  1  'Tla  for  me 
To  rate  Ml  liberty —  , 

Of  this  I  slug, 
t,  who  with  klnxs  have  sat. 
Now  know  Inst  where  I'm  at. 
Jlv  crown's  a  tall,  silk  hat. 

1/)!  I'm  your  king!  _.„„_, 
Bog  Hollow.   FRANKLIN  HEATER. 


And  the  men  of  labor  spent  their  strength 
I„  dally  struggling  for  bread  to  maintain  the 
vital  strengtU  they  labor  with  :  So  living  in  a 
daily  circulation  of  sorrow,  living  but  to  work, 
ana'  working  but  to  live,  as  It  daily  bread  were 
the  only  end  of  41  wearisome  life,  and  a  weari- 
some life  the  only  occasion  of  dally  bread. 

Sunflower  Lore 

Mr.  A.  P.  S.  writes  from  Lynn: 

"On  a  little  wornout  farm  beside  the 
Penobscot,  during  my  schoolboy  efays 
dwelt  a  somewhat  aged  brother  and 
lister,  Albion  and  Winnie.  Left  by 
themselves  in  the  old  nest  they  had  be- 
come a  quaint  old  pair,  full  'of  odd 
notions.  It  used  to  be  my  childhood 
pleasure  to  call  upon  them  while 
trudging'  to  and  from  school.  No  New 
England  household  was  ever  more  moon- 
wise  and  sign  and  omen  ridden  than 
theirs.  One  year  Albion  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  steer  from  some  bovine 
bowel  trouble.  Winnie  stoutly  declared 
that  this  hard  luck  was  due  to  Albion  s 
planting  of  sunflowers  that  year.  Was 
this  superstition  in  regard  to  sunflowers 


An  Old  Story 

A  story  told  by  i  late  G.  W.  E 
Russell  Is  going  th  JUi.ds  of  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers.  A  mayor  in  a  north 
of  England  town  piesonted  some  seats 
for  the  sea-front.  On  these  seats  were 
inscribed:  "Presented  to  the  Borough 
by  the  Mayor.  Alderman  Bugglns.  The 
sea  is  his  and  he  made  It.1  "  But  Is  not 
this  story  an  old  one  With  whiskers  and 
weak  hams? 

Not  the  First 
Mme.  Lopokova,  the  dancer,  who  has 
given  pleasure  in  Boston,  has  been  this 
j  season  a  great  favorite  with  the  Lon- 
1  don  public  as  a  chief    dancer    In  the 
Russian  Ballet.    Suddenly    she  disap- 
peared without  a  word  of  explanation. 
There  was  no  elopement.    Her  husband, 
ivTv     Barocki     as    his    name    is  now 
spelled,  a°so  known  here  by  his  duties 
ft    he  Boston  Opera  House,  also  disap- 
peared but  he  had  tho  courtesy  to  write 
n      to  the  manager  of  the  Alhambra 
laying  that  he  was  going  to  (jross  the 
channel      A   good   many   years   ago  a 
a  tl  ul  woman    and    brilliant  singer 
Sophie  CruVelll.  applauded  in  London  to 
\Ul  BHles,  left  the  city  without  a  wdrd 
'to  the  grief  of  the  public  and  the  in- 
urv  of  the  manager.    Flights  of  this 
nature    were    more    common    in  the 
eighteenth  and    tho  first   half    of  the 
nineteen  h  centuries  than  they  are  to- 
rt l,v -     In  the   former  years  the  word 
"temperament"  was  not  abused,  but  It 
Was  not  easy  for  a  female  singer  or  a 
dancer  "to  stay  put." 


p.trlson  and  cool  reasoning  show  that 
1  lie    golden    age    is    not    behind  but 

nbr<  us.t  or  before  us. 
nrookhne.      WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 
Tho     Hecnan-Sayers     mill    was  on 
April  17,  1SC0.    We  are  now  living  in 
a  village  that  hoists  of  a  public  library 
which   includes  'somo   books   of  refer- 
'ence,    a    number    of    books  "without 
which  no  gentleman's  library  is  com-  ) 
plete,"   and   a    lot   of   sensational  or 
silly    novels    .lumped    there    by  cot- 
tagers at  tho  end  of  each  summer.  The 
more  elaborate   encyclopaedias  in  this 
Wllbrary   do  not  mention  Blondin.  We 
1  found   a   short  account  of  his  life  in 
Ian    unpretentious    encyclopaedia,    one  | 
U  wholly    unknown    to    us.     The  writer 
:i  gave  this  information:    Charles  Blondin. 

j  whose  real  name  was   Emile  Gravele, 
Bwas  born  in  France  in  1824.    He  died 
f  In  London  in  18D7.    He  crossed  Niagara 
*«on  a  tightrope  in  1853,  1859  and  1860. 
j«On   June  30,   1850,  he  crossed  in  five 
E  minutes.   -On  July  4  of  that  year,  blind 
w  folded,     he    wheeled     a  wheelbarrow 
B  across.    On  Aug.  19  he  crossed  with  a 
I  man  on  his  back.     On  Sept.  14,  1860.  1 
I  ho  crossed  on  stilts  in  the  preesnce  of 
)  the    Prince    of   Wales.     We    do   not . 
'vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments.   Vanity  Fair  took  advantage  of 
Blondin's    daring    by    caricaturing  a 
politicians  in  1860  or  1861.  Tightrope 
walkers   visited    our   little    village  on 
the  Connecticut  river  during  the  civil 
war  and  for  some  years  afterward.  A 


ropo  was 
or  the 
hall  to  a 
collection 
heroine, 
woman 


:hed  from  the  balcony 
.._ctura!ly    hideous  town 
uilding  across  the  street.  A 
ivas  taken  lor  the  hero  or! 
When    the    walker    was  a| 
the    older    inhabitants  con. 


1  ^^LL-L 


^^T^T^^  i™-Ta7^  >  they  supposed 

— dui  ouch  a.*      j    i  tr»  Ka  n  Yinf\  omen? 


greatness  when  we  see  it— in  print 

Now  I  thought  I  knew  all  about  the 
Prof  and  his  family,  but  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  don't.  It  must  have  been  over 
a  year  ago  that  he  gave  us  to  under- 
stand in  one  of  the  papers  that  he 
dicn  t  care  who  knew  that  his  daughter 


to  be  a  bad  omen?" 

There  is  no  allusion  in  books  concern- 
ing the  folklore  of  plants  about  the  bale- 1 
ful  influence  of  the  sunflower  Poets  and! 
aesthetes  have  glorified  this  garden 
plant.  Thomson  may  first  be  quoted: 
The  lofty  follower  of  the  sun. 


Logic  is  good  in  reasoning    it  i*  bad ^ 
'  life.      Life    is    the    ua  o>«e»v  ^thlng  to 
trouble  we  have  in  su  ting  o  ^  Jn_ 

the  temperature;  that  B  J»  *  -  always 
b^eAour^,lf0o£t^3»s,mmore 

tasti^s^  HiF^ events' 

I  which  is  of  a  physical  order. 


mn't  rare  who  knew  that  his  aaugiuer     T,    ,oft    fPn0wer  of  the  sun. 
5JVS5-..  This  statement !  nl^.^n.!  ^^eW^^^. 

^"Ybrord.tteHerb\^ip=S  werl  ~  »  -  £  N 

truly  marvellous.    She  told  us  her  a* full  ;  s        once  suog  and  whistled 

anxiety  and  harrowing  grief, when  she  nere.    ..rm  Just  as  Happy  as  :i 

knew   that   her  fiance  -  is  the  accent    ^  g  sunnower"?    Oscar  Wilde's  affec- 


knew   that   her  fiance 
acute,   or  grave?-was  in  the  terrible 
battle    of    Chateau-Thierry,    or   some , 
other   place-how   she   bravely  danced 
and  dined,   and   teaed,   although    her  I 
heart    was    breaking.   She    wrote  at 
length  of  the  attentions  bestowed  upon 
her  bv  some  officers  who  weren't  fight- 
ing at  the  time  -  and  explained  how 
In  her  deep  trouble  she  valliantly  did 
her   duty   in    trying   to  neutralize  the, 
-harmiJf  'he  French  Siren.   An  Inno- 1 
'.nt  ^ung  girl,  like  myself,  can  unders- 
tand /her  seir-sacrifice  and  seir-rorget- 
'  uhv  k    But  I  must  have  missed  a  let- 
K.er-"7id  her  affianced  of  that  time  sur- 
i*th»  fight  or  not? 
.As   she  bsen   disengaged   since  the 
•v.     said     phe     -was     engaged.  or 
Isn't  she?    Won't  someone  kindly  tell 
i,  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  is 
>w  engaged,  whom  she  met  last  Sep- 
mber  the  party  of  the  first,  part  or 
the  second?    I  really  want  to  know. 
)CELYX  ANGELIQUE  APPLEGATE. 
Worcester. 


"I'll  Say'' 

Aa  the  World  Wags 

Having  .  escaped  from  the  hideous 
conversational  formula  "at  that."  em 
ployed  for  several  weary  years  in  every 
■art  «*  possible  or  impossible  context, 
we  now  face  the  damnable  iteration  of 
'TH  say"  you  are  this  or  that.  Is  It 
known  what  malicious  genius  shapes 
these  moulds  Into  which  commonplace 
minds  so  delight  to  cast  their  conver- 
sation' What  a  funeral  he  might  enjoy 
if  only  this  function  could  conveniently 
I  be  arranged^  MARSHALL  TREDD. 
I  Boston. 

"As  She  Is  Spoke' 
IAS  the  World  Wags: 
I    From  early  youtn  10  m/  pie™" 


tion  for  the  sunflower  is  known  to  all. 
Did  he  not  describe  Its  insolent  beauty 
as   "leonine"?    It  has  been  said  that 
peacocks  are  immoderately  fond  of  tne 
seeds.     William   Mcrrls   advised  those 
laying  out  a  garden  to  be  shy  of  double 
flowers,  as  the  double  sunflower,  which 
is   a   coarse   colored   and   dull    plan  v. 
whereas  the  single  one,  though  a  late 
comer  to  our  gardens,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  since  it  will  grow  any- | 
where,  and  is  both  interesting  and  beau-; 
tiful  with  its  sharply  chiselled  yellow 
florets  relieved  by  the  quaintly   pat-  j 
terned  sad-colored  centre  clogged  with 
honey  and  beset  with  bees  and  butter- 
flies." 

Proper  Pride 

James  J.  Hill  writes:  "Your  corre-j 
spondent,  Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  is  off 
a  bit.  It  was  not  a  French  general  to| 
whom  Whittlesey  said:  'Tell  him  to  go 
to  hell,'  but  a  messenger  sent  by  the 
Germans,  who  demanded  Whittlesey  s 
surrender." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

ADD  "PROPER  PRIDE." 
"CAN  YOU  U«E 
A  BUYER   OF   MEN'S,   WOMEN'S  AND 

CHILDREN'S  APPAREL? 
"The  firm  who  gets  me— gets  14  years  of  mer- , 
chandlslng  ability  crowded  into  4  rear*r;J*  I 
thoroughly  do  I  know  the  game.  The  chain 
stores  from  which  I  resigned  aaw  4  years  of 
ever •increasing  business  in  the  above  depart- 

me"?m  31  year,  of  age— full  of  the  'know  how 
stuff  '  My  worth  is  worth  more  than  double 
what  you'll  pay  me.  but  that's  your  gain. 

••To  the  firm  who  can  use  more  than  an  or- 

dlnary    buyer- Addr*s«    Box   ,    W  omens 

Wear,  N.  Y."  -nt  g 

Boston.  ' 


A  Modernized  "My  Country" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  I  went  out  to  see  my 
old  friend  Mr.  T.  Pennywhistle.  who,  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  confined  in 


Greatly  Daring 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  what  year  did  Blondin  walk  across 
Niagara  on  a  tightrope,  carrying  a  man 
on  his  back?    Blondin  later  carried  a 
cooking  stove  on  the  cable  and  about 
half  the  way  across  stepped  out.  cooked 
his  dinner  and  there  ate  it.   This  seems 
to  have  been  soon  after  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada  and  before 
the  international  prize  fight  of  John  C. 
Heenan  and  Tom  Sayers.    These  are 
childhood  recollections  and  are  associ- 
ated with  the  period  of  the  outbreak 
„£  the  civil  war  and  the  flourishing  of 
John   Morrissey  and  Yankee  Sullivan. 
I  have  no  encyclopaedia  at  hand. 

How  fondly  one  turns  to  the  early 
days  when  circuses  gave  free  outside  | 
tightrope  shows  just  before  the  after- 
noon performances,  and  long  years  be- 
fore this  horrible  practice  of  reducing 
to  fractions-vulgar  fractions,  too-our 
allowance   of   liquid   spirits   and  solid 
comforts.    If  some  enterprising  Show- 
man would  again  exploit  Niagara  as 
did  Blondin,  wouldn't  he  make  a  pot  of 
monev?    Perhaps  it  would  be  like  the 
reworking  of  the  abandoned  gold  mines 
with  the  newer  machinery.    Years  ago 
the  man  that  took  the  ride  on  Blondm's 
back  described  in  the  New  York  Sun 
his  sensations  during  that  bad  quarter 
,of  an  hour.    It  was  an  absorbing  re- 
cital. 

But  what  are  all  the  wonders,  the 
feats  of  human  daring  of  the  past,  even 
I  going  over  Niagara  falls,  as  one  woman 
lis  said  to  have  done,  m  a  barrel,  or 
swimming  the  rapids,  compared  with 
the  deeds  of  Hawker  and  Grieve  in 
their  seaplane  a  few  weeks  ago,  or 
the  dare-devil  courage  of  the  American 
aviator  5000  feet'  in  the  air  who  leapeo 
from  one  airplane  to  the  other?  I 
make  no  mention  of  the  thousand 
heroic  instances  disclosed  (and  undis- 


wuiuaii        tuv,       ^" -   

desnnod  the  show  as  immoral— at  least- 
they  said  her  skirt  was  immoral— and 
wondered   why   the   selectmen  allowed 
it     Many  of  us  children  were  not  per-  1 
mitted  to  see  a  circus    That,  too  was| 
immoral.     Bianca,   in  Artemus  Wards 
romance  came  to  a  terrible  end:    She  1 
rode   an    "immoral    spotted  horse"  in 
the  circus.    Bianca  probably  visited  our 
little  village,  but  we  did  not  see  her 
or  anvone  of  her  accomplsihed  sisters 
in  art"    A  menagerie  without  a  circus , 
attached  was  welcomed  as  educational, 
probably    because    the    "behemoth  of 
Holy  Writ"   was  one  of  the  animals, 
pictured    magnificently   in   the  posters 
displayed   on   billboards,   on   the  sides 
of  two  covered  bridges  and  on  a  page 
of  the  Gazette.— Ed. 

Average  Intelligence 

A   professor   of    Stanford  University 
jsave  a  list  of  100  words.    A  schoolmas- 
ter, seeing  them  published  Sn  a  news- 
.  .paper,  asked  his  pupils,  SO  in  number, 
to  define  them.    Here  are  some  of  the 
J  answers.      Piscatorial,    the  Episcopal 
Church.    Achromatic,  a  peculiar  smeU. 
'Shagreen,    to   feel   shy;    also  bashful- 
ness.    i,aity.  slow,  half  awake.  Char- 
ter, to  burn  to  a  crisp  ash.  Milksop, 
a  breakfast  food,  also  a  rag  to  wipe 
up  milk.    Guitar,  a  disease  of  the  head, 
a  lump  growing  on  ,the  throat.  Per- 
functory, organs  of  body.    Sapient,  hav- 
ing  sap.    Ochre,  money,  also  a  musical 
instrument.    Juggler,  a  vein. 

Some  of  these  definitions  are  not  far 
out  of  the  way.    "Piscatorial,  the  Epis- 
'i  ccpal  Church"— were  not  ■  some  of  the 
.tpostles    fishers    of    men?     To   put  « 


definition, "clear  in  the.  mind,  into  words 
la  not  as  easv  matter.  Lexicographers 
themselves  sometimes  mike  sorry  work 
of  'heir  task.  Take  any  .page  of  the 
rencise  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  dcttno 
correctly  these  words,   beginning  with 


se.  1 


The  Aerobus 


v4} 

The  late  Remy  de  Gourmont,  a 
voluminous  writer,  was  a  man  of 
singularly   acute   intellect,  of  pro- 
found learning,  cynically  interested 
in  all  that  pertains  to  humanity.  He 
was  regarded,  and  he  regarded  him- 
self as   a  philosopher,  yet  eleven  I 
years  ago  he  was  shaken  from  his  I. 
compesure  by  the  popular  interest  |, 
in  flying  machines,  by  those  believ-J 
ing  that  the  balloon  would  eventual-  j 
|y  take  the  place  of  the  railway  and 
I  the  steamship.  Having  asked  whether 
Mr.  Wright  really  found  amusement  r 
in  the  air,  he  argued  against  the  air-  £ 
ship  as  he  argued  against  the  auto- 1 
mobile,  which  in  itself  he  considered: 
a  recoil  from  the  locomotive.  "Ther 
great  limousine  is  the  travelling  Ber- 
lin of  Talleyrand's  time;  a  swift 
one,  but  a  berlin.  The  autobus  is  in 
town,  the  old  omnibus,  but  a  little 
less  comfortable;  in  the  country  it. 
is  the  old  diligence.  The  automobile' 
would  have  been  a  social  progress) 
in  1820;  after  the  railway  it  is  a 
step  backward." 

In  1908  the  Trench  government! 
was  blamed  for  redeeming  the  west- , 
ern  railways  at  the  time  when  the, 
aerobus  was  going  to  make  railways 
ridiculous,  superannuated.   A  Pari-j 


)usness  a  table  of  airpiamc  dis- 
tances: Lyons,  6  hours  30  minutes 
from  Paria;  Toulouse,  9  hours  35 
uinutes.  All  this  to  Remy  de  Gour- 
"nont  was  only  "words  in  the  a*r." 
He  always  delighted  in  pnrrdox; 
often  argued  most  logically  from 
paradoxical  statements,  and  thus  he 
ivas  sometimes  as  amusing  as  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  it  was  his  life  "to  make  the 
micie";  and  he  wrote  uncommonly 
-veil.  But  many  strange  things  have 
lappened  since  1908;  Gourmont  did 
not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  war, 
:he  war  that  sobered  and  saddened 
dim.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  live 
:o  see  the  air  full  of  moving  things; 
the  Atlan'io  crossed.  He  might  now 
in  praise  of  the  aerobus  rival  Mae- 
:erlinck's  eulogy  of  the  automobile. 
He  would  surely  realize  that  learned 
tn.t  brilliant  as  he  was,  he  was  de- 
nied the  gift  of  prophetic  vision. 


|  A  correspondent  of  the  Parisian  news- 
paper Excelsior  talked'  with  Richard 
jBtrau-.s  In  Berlin.  The  report  of  the 
conversation  was  the  subject  of  an  edi- 
torial article  in  Le  Temps.  For  this 
editorial  wo  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam E.  Walter,  now  In  Paris,  formerly 
the  publicity  agent  of  Symphony  Sail 
and  an  experienced  journalist.  The  ar- 
ticle In  Le  Temps  is  .-"(gned  P.  S. 

This  article  should  be  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  Bostonians,  for  Mr.  Mon- 
teux,  as  conductor  of  the  Russian  Bal- 
let, refused  during  the  war  to  conduct 
performances  of  "Till  Eulenspiegel." 
He  said  last  spring  In  Boston  that, 
now  the  war  is  over,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  music  by  Wagner  should  not  be 
plaved  at  ihe  Symphony  concerts,  which 
he  will  lead  next  season.  His  attitude 
toward  Strauss  was  not  made  known. 

The  Paris  correspondent  naturally 
asked  Strauss's  opinion  about  the  con- 
sequences of  the  war  as  far  as  music 
Is  concerned.  It  is  only  fair  to  Strauss 
to  say  that  he  did  not  sign  the  Infamous 
manifesto  of  the  "Intellectuals,"  .which 
was  signed  by  Messrs.  Weingtrtner, 
Hnmperdinck  and  certain  other  musi- 
cians. Mr.  Weingartner  is  now  apolo- 
getic; he  didn't  know  what  he  was  say- 
ing. Why  did  not  Strauss  sign?  He 
gave  no  reason  to  the  correspondent. 
Was  It  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
Close  the  opera  houses  and  concert  halls 
fc*  France  and  England  against  him? 
%as  he.  while  in  his  heart  sympathiz- 
ing with  Germany,  mindful  of  the  roy- 
alties for  performances  that  he  would 
lose?  Lo  Temps  regrets  that  he  did 
not  give  a  worthy  reason  and  express 
his  disapproval  of  pan-Germanism. 

Strauss  said,  however,  that  he  re- 
garded the  war  as  an  inevitable  calami- 
ty. "It  broke  out  because  \ve  were  too 
Industrious,  because  we  had  become  too 
strong,  because  we  occupied  too  great  a 
position.  That  is  my  personal  opinion1. 
Perhaps  I  deceive  myself,  but  I  am 
sincere  In  holding  it.  I  am  sure  at'  all 
events  that  Germany  did  not  wish  this 
conflagration,  the  Emperor  no  moro 
than  the  people.  It  was  Russia,  per- 
haps, that  was  the  most  threatening, 
but  the  whole  entente  was  leagued 
aganist  us.    We  waged  a  defensive  war." 

To  this  fie  Temps  replies:  "This  is 
enormous,  as  Flaubert  would  say.  The 
worst  of  It  is,  that  this  is  not  a  personal 
opinion  of  Richard  Strauss,  whatever  he 
may  say.  It  is  the  honest  or  feigned 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  Germans. 
This  nation  has  a  thick  head,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ever  come  to  an  under- 
.  st.-inding  with  those  that  do  not  admit 
I  evidence  against  them.  Had  Strauss  be- 
gun by  saying:  'We  are  conquered;  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  keep  still,'  that 
w  ikl  have  been  better  than  to  have 
spoken  as  he  did;  but  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  admit  that  they  were  con- 
quere'd  and  at  the  same  time  pose  as 
victims.  Why  is  it  that  the  Germans 
do  not  understand  that  this  obstinacy 
in  denying  the  most  evident  facts  is  now 
their  most  irritating  characteristic,  the 
one  that  arouses  the  deepest  indignation 
of  all  civilized  nations  and  inspires  dis. 
trust?  There  is  not  only  no  conciliation, 
there  is  not  even  any  possible  inter- 
course with  those  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nize that  two  and  two  make  four,  that 
the  sun  shines  at  high  noon." 

"Coming  to  questions. of  art,  in  which 
he  is  more  competent,  Strauss  declares 
that  'art  should  remain  above  political 
questions.'  One  is  readily  of  this  opinion 
in  principle.  Did  not  Napoleon  say,  'I 
c'.o  not  make  war  on  the  arts'?  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  necessary  that  one  coun- 
t  ry  should  pull  up  too  much  coverlet  to 
tho  Injury  of  other  countries.  Strauss 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  French  reper- 
tory, except  the  works  of  living  com- 
posers, has  remained  on  the  programs 
in  Germany  during  the  war.  Has  not 
the  music  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schumann  been  played  in  France?  It  is 
true  that  Wagner's  music  has  not  been 
played,  but  it  1st- not  probable  that  this 
(  stracism  will  be  everlasting.  'We  have 
always  shown  ourselves  very  courteous 
toward  French  art,'  says  Strauss; 
•Fi  ance  has  not  the  I'ight  to  say  as  much 
1  respect  to  ours.'  There  are  dis- 
tinctions to  be  made.    It  is  true  that 
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Fomi  of  our  nationalists  have 
limes  displayed  at  the  expense  < 

man  music  their  inability  to  w  i 

any  music:  but  the  hostility  oi  «' 
tow  miiI  French  music,  lees  nol 
mow  subtle,,  has   perhaps  bee 

general  and  moro  disobliging. 
"Those  across  the  Rhine  that  afi  ct  a 

liking    for   our   music,    to   begin  with 
!  Strauss,    appreciate    only    our  opera 
comique  and  operetta:  they  affect  to  re- 
I  fuse  us  habitually  any  aptitude  for  a 
j  higher  and  more  serious  art.   M.  Pierre 
!  Lalo  has  shown  this,  and  ho  Is  in  agree-  . 
i  ment  with  M.  Romaln  Rolland,  who  Is 
pot  at  all  'suspect'  in  the  matter.  This 
contempt  Is  found  even  In  declarations 
that   seem   laudatory-     'France.'  _  says 
Strauss,  'has  no  need  of  our  kultur.'  Un- 
deraUnd  by  this  that  their  kultur  is  too 
strong  for  us,  frivolous  Frenchmen.  'See 
(h«  influence  of  Wagner;  it  has  been 
fatal  to  French  music;  here  I  am  wholly 
of  Debussy's  opinion.'   In  other  words, 
how  can  these  nice  little  French  mu- 
tilans understand  this  colossus?  Strauss 
flnfillv  declares  that  he  has  faith  in  the 
future  of  Goethe'3  and  Kant'sv  country. 
But  one  does  not  see  how  the  lessons  of 
Kant  and  Goethe  have  been  of  much 
benefit  to  him  or  to  the  great  majority 
of  his  fellow-countrymen." 

The  question  again  arises,  Will  Mr. 
Monteux  busv  himself  with  perform- 
ances of  Richard  Strauss's  tone-poems? 
Many  of  us  certainly  will  not  be  in  the 
mood  for  hearing  music  by  Bruch,  Hum- 
perdinck.  Weingartner  and  other  out- 
spoken  foes  of  the  allies,  even  if  their 
music  were  of  a  higher  order  than  it  is. 
Why  should  American  money  be  paid 
for  some  years  to  German  composers 
»ua  German  publishers  for  rights  of  per- 
formance? There  is  no  good  reason  for 
not  hearing  the  music  of  Wagner  in  con- 
cert^ now  the  war  is  over,  pace  certain 
senators  of  the  United  States— over  for 
the  present— if  many  are  yearning  to 
hear  this  music,  much  of  which  now 
(sounds  curiously  conventional,  if  not 
old-fashioned;  but  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  nn  American  audience  to  find 
pleasure  in  Wagner's  operas  sung  in 
German,  nor  is  one  ready  to  hear  that 
language  in  concert  halls,  even  though 
the  music  be  by  Schubert  or  Schumann. 
Americans  are  at  bottom  a  good-natured 
people.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
too  good-natured,  fatally  good-natured. 

"Edmund  Kean,"  "The  New  Ghetto"; 

Notes  About  Other  Plays 

An  episodical  four-act  play  on  the  life 
of  Edmund  Kean  by  Arthur  Shirley  was 
produced  at  Manchester  (Eng.),  on  June 
I  24.  There  is  the  extravagant.,  absurd  If 
you  will,  but  most  effective  "Kean"  of 
Dumas  the  elder,  which  was  last  played 
in  Boston  by  Novelh  and  his  company  in 
Italian.  In  the  English  adaptation, 
Charles  Coghlan  gave  a  remarkable  per- 
fo»nance.   In  Mr.  Shirley's"  piece  there 


say.  In  argumentative  rather  than  in 
essentially  dramatic  form,  Hbout  the 
conditions  amid  which  the  miners  had 
to  work,  conditions  ■aggravated  by  n 
strike  and  by  an  explosion  and  the 
flooding  of  tho  mine;  but  Schram  will 
not  see,  when  confronted  somewhat  im- 
prudently by  Jacob,  that  It  was  his  own 
neglect  end  his  folly  In  mortgaging 
|  with  a  bank  the  shares  that  had  been 
l  allotted  him  that  had  brought  about 
Hiis  downfall.  Some  years  before  .the 
■  Baron  and  Jacob  had  had  a  quarrel  In 
a  cafe  about  a  paper  picked  up  by  the 
latter,  who  had  apologized  owing  to  the 
Illness  of  his  father;  but  'the  damned 
Jew,'  as  Schram  calls  him,  hits  his  as-  ■ 
sailanl  in  the  face  this  time,  and  a  duel 
ensues,  in  which  the  upright  lawyor 
and  defendant  of  industrial  workers  la 
mortally  wounded.  His  dying  words 
are  'I  want  to  be  free,  to  bo  out  of  the 
Ghetto,'  and  these  have  reference  to  a 
1  story  or  parable,  told  by  a  compromls- 
ling  rabbi,  about  a  youth  named  Moses, 
who,  aroused  by  a  cry  for  help,  had 
gone  outside  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto,  * 
only  to  be  entrapped  and  murdered. 
Another  phase  of  anti-Semitism  is 
shown  in  Jacob's  old  friend  and  'Christ-  I 
lan  comrade,'  Franz  WurzMchcr,  giving 
him  up  temporarily  on  entering  upon  a 
political  career,  though  Franz  is  loyal 
enough  to  act  as  Jacob's  second  in  the 
fatal  duel."  There  was  "an  impres-  , 
sionable  and  excitable  mainly  Hebraic 
audience."  A  reviewer  wrote  solemnly 
that  Mr.  Landa  is  to  be  praised  for 
"the  stress  laid  upon  Wasserstein's 
final  discovery  that  money  cannot  buy 
everything,  certainly  not  'honor,  re- 
spect and  troops  of  friends,  as  distin- 
guished from  mercenary  acquaint- 
ances." 

X  SUNDRY  NOTES 
The  Punch  and  Judy  players  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre  gave  five  short  plays 
in  one  evening  on  -June  18,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Grand  Guignol,  "The 
Mask"  by  H.  Jrft.  ;i*rwood  and  F.  Ten- 
nyson Jesse,  played  four  years*  ago, 
—as  the  chief  shocker.  The  title  refers 
to  the  black  covering  worn  by  a  Cornish 
miner,  who  had  had  the  middle  part  of 
his  lace  blown  away  by  an  explosion. 
He  thus  lost  the  favor  of  his  wife, 
Vashti.  Returning  unexpectedly,  he  is 
left  for  dead,  after  a  struggle  with 
Vashti' s  lover,  Williu  Strick;  but  he  re- 
covers and  throws  Strick  down  the  shaft 
of  a  mine.  He  puts  on  Strick's  cap  and 
White  muffler  and  makes  Vashti  think 
he  is  her  lover  Strick,  until,  "to  the 
accompaniment  of  piercing  shrieks  from 
the  faithless  wife,,  he  takes  off  the  mask 
in  the  'bridal  chamber.'  " 

"His  Little  Widows"  was  brought 
out  at  Wyndham's  Theatre,  London, 
June  16.  The  Daily  Telegraph  began: 
"If  it -had  only  been  for  that  beautiful 
word  'gink,'  which  occurred  at  interval 
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Smanco.  in  Mr.  cnuiey  **  piecu  c  wuiu  gum,  ,vn_._--  i_i._-  u.iv>..  a.\.  ,tn.w  vo.io, 
is  a  string  of  events  er.Smg  in  Kean's  one  would  have  guessed  the  origin  of  the 
success  at  Drury  Lar«r.  In  the  first  act  J  musical  play.  But  thcr*~  w*.re  other 
the  strolling  actor,  the  barnstormer,  his  tokens  as  well.  Some  <•'  v»jVi5  were 
wife "and  children  are  shown;  provincial 


tragedian  «i  third-rate  theatres,  wallfin 
from  town  to  town,  carrying  his  sick 
child  in  his  arms,  his  wife  following  him. 
In  the  second  act  the  death  of  his  old- 
est son  Howard  occurs,  and  tho  father 
drowns  his  grief  in  strong  drink.  In  the 
third  act  Drury,  master  of  Harrow  and 
f  director  of  Drury  Lano  recommends 
the  strolling  actor.  The  theatre  is  then 
In  financial  straits.    Kean  is  engaged  at 


found  in  the  pattern  of  the  tunes,  but 
few  in  twists  and  twins  of  humor  char- 
acteristic of  most  farces-musical  and 
otherwise— made  in  America."  A  writer 
in  the  Stage  hinted  at  plagiarism  on  the 
part  of  Rida  Johnson  Young  and  Mr. 
Duncan:  .  ■     .    . . 

"Watching  'His  Little  Widows  the 
other  night,  T  was  struck  with  its  very 
familiar  tone  in  regard  to  story.  Then 


ean  is  engaged  ai  j  annuo.!  •■-•-•>  ~~A~  <-m<. 

CS  a  week.  Appearing  at  Drury  Lane  in  (^^±^^S&^  ago 
January.  1S14.  r.s.Shylock,  he  makes  a  Lo\ ^J^ff0*^™?  Except'  that  the 
sensation.   The  last  act  shows  him  hope-  .  by  Fred  ^\J»™Sr    -la  lift  Ms  em- 


and  finally  his  return  to  his  lodgings, 
whero  he  tells  his  wife:  "I  have  made  ' 
the  greatest  hit  since  Garrick.  You 
shall  ride  in  your  carriage,  and  little 
(Charlie  shall  go  to  Eton."  Mr.  Shirley 
has  interpolated  Shakesperian  queta- 
tions  in  his  play  so  as-  to  give  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  who  took  the  part  of  Kean,# 
opportunity  for  "the  display  of  elocu- 
tionary power."  William  Farren,  who 
,acted  in  this  play,  is  the  grandson  oi 
the  actor  who  was  Kean's  contemporary 
nearly  100  years  ago. 

"THE  NEW  GHETTO" 
1  "The  New  Ghetto,"  a  play  in  four 
acts  by  Dr.  Herzl,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  M.  J.  Landa  of  the  London 
Daily  News,  was  performed  for  the  firs', 
time  in  English  at  the  Pavilion,  Mile 
End,  on  June  23.  The  Stage  describes 
it  as  less  remarkable  as  drama  proper 
than 'as  a  thoughtful  and  carefully- 
reasoned  piece  of  propaganda.  It  made 
fa.  sensation  in  Vienna  some  20  years 
ago  when  the  anti-Semitic  movement 
was  at  its  height.  This  movement 
forms  one  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
the  dead  leader  of  Zioni3in;  another 
subject  is  the  condition  of  the  Aus- 
trian coal  miners  in  1893.  A  Jewish 
comic  "raisonneur,"  Emmanuel  Was- 
serstein,  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  self- 
sacrificing,  honorable  young  lawyer, 
Jacob  Samuel.  "At  the  opening  Was- 
serstein  is  shown  as  very  much  down 
on  his  luck,  having  lost  his  money  on 
the  stock  exchange,  though,  when 
asked  'Have  you  given  up  gambling?' 
he  replies  quizzingly,  'I;  a  Jew;  God 
forbid.'  Later  n,  he  becomes  agent  or 
tout  to  Reinberg,  the  husband  of 
Jacob's  sister-in-^aw  Charlotte,  and  an 
unscrupulous  company-promoter;  and 
by  the  end  he  has  developed  into  a 
stockbroker  millionaire,  largely  by  the 
buying  of  shares  in  a  coal  mine,  the 
i  flotation  of  which  brings  ruin  upon 
I  Reinberg  and  upon  Baron,  Schram,  the 
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Iporformed  on  platforms  on  wheels,  and 
the  theatre  was  wheeled  from  point  to 
point  One  can  Judge  tho  possibilities 
of  the  modern  lorry  from  the  elaborate- 
ness of  thesf  old  theatres,  which  hud  a 
lower  loom  for  dressing  and  an  upper 

!  for  the  performance.  .  And  In  addition. 
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village  street.    Horsemen  rode  up  to  the  , 
stage,   and    in    one   stage  Instruction 
Hi-rod  Is  directed  to  'rage  In  thin  ragond 
and  In  the  strete  also..'  " 

George  Paston's  comedy,  "Clothes  and 
tho  Woman,"  was  performed  for  the' 
first  time  publicly  In  London  at  a  matl- . 
nee  on  June  30."  The  matinee  was  In  ald>> 
of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  Society  In  i  I 
Groat  Brittnln.   This  was  tho  first  char-  Jj 
Itable  matinee  in  London  to  come  under  I 
•the   recently    framed    scheme   of  thegj 
Asters'   Association   by  which  a  per-  I 
centage  of  the  profits  goes  to  theatrical 
charities.    The  A.  A.  as^ked  for  5  per  jB 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts;  in  this  In-  >'< 
stance  10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  is  prom-  , 
lsed.    "Clothes  and  the  Woman''  has 
been  announced  for  some  time  by  Henry  if 
Jewett  of  the  Copley  Repertory  Theatre 
as  in  rehearsal. 

Harold  Brighouse  has  written  a  new 
farce  in  three  acts,  "Bantam,  V.  C."  I 
This  time  there  Is  not  a  hint  of  Lanca- 
shire life  or  character.  "The  hero  is  a  \ 
certain  Martin  Kittering,  whose  'con-  " 
spicuous  bravery'  has  obtained  for  him 
the  V.  C,  but  who,  while  prepared  to 
tackle  a  company  of  hostile  Germans 
single-handed,  cowers  before  a  glance 
from  a  pretty  woman.  What  could  be 
more  disconcerting  to  such  a  timorous 
young  fellow  than  that  his  uncle  should 
bequeath  to  him  a  big  West  end  store 
run  practically  by  a  staff  of  girls? 
Here,  then,  you  have  the  employer  of 
an  important  establishment  overcome  by 
the  thought  of  confronting  his  employes 
intent  on  offering  him  their  congratula- 
tions upon  the  honor  conferred  by  the  >. 
King.  With  his  men  friends,  Martin, 
however,  is  a  very  different  kind  of  per- 
son. To  hear  him  talk,  you  might  fancy 
he  was  a  perfect  Don  Juan.  But  talking 
in  such  circumstances  does  not  always 
carry  full  conviction  with  it,  and  occa- 
sionally a  doubting  acquaintance  is  apt 
to  demand  proof  of  a  more  substantial 
nature.  So  it  falls  out  with  Martin  Kit- 
tering, who,  to  maintain  his  assumed 

deputation,  is  forced  to  build  up  an  «Iab-  ( 
brate  house  of  cards  which  a  breath  may 
pring  to  the  ground  at  any  moment." 

Excitement  in  England  Over  the 
American  Film  Invasion 

J  The  English  are  seriously  disturbed, 
tor  "the  long  expected  menace  has  -be- 
kun  to  take  on  form  and  substance."  J 
William  Fox   was   the  first  to  arrive.  ^ 
Next  appeared  the  prospectus  of  a  new  J 
concern,  PUcture  Playhouse,  Ltd.,  with 
a  capital  of  £1,000,000  and  the  intention 
of  building  a  chain   of   Picture  Play- 
houses  throughout  Great  Britain.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  of  June  2G  had  this  to 
say  about  it:  "The  announcement  has 
caused  much  excitement  in  British  film- 
land.   The  new  enterprise  is  regarded 
fey  many  as  amounting  to  unfair  compe-  , 
tition,  it  being  alleged  that  Picture  Play- 
houses is  affiliated  with  the  great  Amor-  '. 
lean   film  manufacturing  concern,   Fa-  | 
mous  Players-Lasky,  whose  films  Brit-  j 
ish  exhibitors  have  been  showing  'for  I 
years.    At  their  annual  conference  this  . 
(week  in  Glasgow  the  accredited  repre  J 
sentatives  of  British  exhihitors  passed  a 
[resolution  calling  upon  all  exhibitors  to  j| 
I  boycott.    .Famous  Players-Lasky  films  <, 
until  this  firm  has  satisfied  the  Exhlbi- 
'tors'  Council  that  it  is  in  "no  way  tied  \ 
up  or  allied  with  any  latfge  new  com- 
pany  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting  companies   to   build  cinemato- 
graph  theatres  in  this  country."  Whatt 
ever  be  the  outcome  of  the  dispute,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  those  engaged  in  tho 
industrv  in  this  country  will  have  to  be- 
stir themselves  if  they  want  to  keep 
I  abreast  of  developments.     With  a  few 
exceptions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Brit- 
ish films  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
inferior  to  American-made  films.  One 
wonders  in  vain  why  some  are  made  at 
(all.    Money,  thought  and  energy  are  ex- 
pended on  making  picture  versions  of 
subjects  which  appear  unutterably  triv- 
ial in  these  days  of  soul-stirring  events. 
Some  of  the  American  films  are  equally 
trivial,  of  course,  but  then   they  are 
usually  much  superior  in  other  respects. 
Haddon  Chambers's  play,  'An  Impossible 
Woman.'  has  been  completed  and  will 
be  shown  privately  within  the  next  three 
weeks.  Miss  Constance  Collier,  who  has 
appeared  in  quite  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can films,  takes  tho  principal  part  .Me 
says  that,  though  she  prefers  the  leslt' 
iimate  stage,  her  experience  on  the  screen 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  her.  It 
teaches  one.'   she  says,   'to  lose  ones 
self-consciousness,    and   to    use    one  s 
brains  in  expressing  emotion  quickly.  It 
makes  tho  player  much  less  mechanical 
in  thought  and  action,  and  more  spon- 

°Aefllm-rentJng  Arm  got  the  idea  of  In- 
viting a  quarter  of  a  hundred  peers, 
half  a  hundred  M.  P.'s,  almost  a  score 
of  members  of  this  and  past  ej°vern-  I 
ments,  and  no  end  of  somebodies  or 
nobodies  of  the  usual  deadhead I  c.ass 
to  see  the  new  picture  they  had  just 
bought  for  exhibition.  It  may  be  a 
good  film  or  a  bad  one-I  have  not  seen. 
It-but  what  sort  of  judges  would  the 
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Mormon  household;  it  is  practically  the 
same  story.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  London  managers  should  ransack 
America  and  triumphantly  return  with 
some,  old,  long-whiskered  farce— as  a 
novelty."  ,  ,, 

\  company  was  sent  out  last  month 
from  London  by  the  Arts  League  of 
Service  to  tour  villages  in  Sussex.  The 
,  plays  were  "The  Workhouse  Ward,'  by 
Lady  Gregory;  "The  Price  of  Coal,"  by 
Harold  Brighouse,  and  "The  Rest  Cure 
bv  Gertrude  Jennings.    There  were  also 
I  folk  songs  and  dances:    "Any  'ear  that 
plavs  might  be  above  the  heads  of 
audience  was  quickly  dispelled  and 
(  is  believed  that  when  all  accounts 
have  been  met  the  tour  will  have  been 
Feif-«upporting.    In  some  of  the  villages 
dramatic  company  had  not  been  seen 
„•  years;  though  in  one  case  business 
as  somewhat  heavily  affected  by  the 
t  that  a  touring  company  had  played 
iiTthe  village  in  the  previous  week,  and 
the  inhabitants  did  not-  seem  anxious  to 
repeat  the   experiment.     In   only  one 
<:as°  was  there  a  rival  attraction  in  the 
form  of  a  cinematograph  entertainment, 
and  here  the  company's  experience  was 
that  it  was  more  difficult  to  retain  the 
attention  of  the  audience.    Many  of  the 
village  halls  in  which  the  entertainments 
were  given  were  toe-lng  used  for  the  first 
time  since  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
A«  a  result  of  the  visit  of  the  players, 
committees  were  formed  in  some  dis- 
tricts to  further  the  movement,  while 
in  one  case  It  is  hoped  to  establish  an 
1  open-air  theatre  in  the  rectory  grounds 
Applications  have   now   been  received 
I  from  villages  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  a  visit  from  a  company  and 
it  is  hoped    to    obtain    a  motor-lorry 
1  Which  will  make  the  work  of  transport 
I  considerably  easier."   The  Daily  Chroni- 
cle said  :    "Today's  scheme  for  theatres 
on  motor-lorries  to  tour  our  country  d ta- 
blets is  a  return  to  the  methods  of  the 
drama's  infancy  in  England.    The  old 
, mystery  plays  of  the  16th  century  were 
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ful  verse  which  l  heard 
most  seriously  sung  In  a  ri 
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dolors'   Film  Company.  | 
i.Mly  formed  by  "an  on- 
of  actors  fo.-  the  regular 

the  foresight  to  realise 
Id  b«  u  ^ivsl  new  Hold 
ties  in  film  production." 

for  lhe>  most  part  are 
hareholders.  Thus  In  Its 
e  Castle  of  Dreams,"  A. 
dluoluto  aristocrat,  is 
horse  pond  by  Fred 
«nan  fiirmc-.  And  what 
[  Is  described  by  one  ro- 
itlful."  It  Is  tlie  story  of 
lowing  little  of  the  ways 

spurn?  the  love  of  the 
inn  farmer  and  prefers 
fits  of  the  dissolute  son 
■acy.  •,,lst  ln  time  slic 
r  of  her  way;  the  elope- 

rever.  enjoys  the  "really 
orlcan  Mm,  "Mrs.  Wlggs 
?  Patch."  but  finds  that 
is  not  stand  out  quite,  so 
she  did  in  the  novel  or 


Ltd..  a  British  concern, 
a  film  based  on  "West- 


prominently  as 
the  play. 

Master  Films 
la  at  work  on 
ward  Ho!" 

^Hft  announcement  that  Terry's  Cine- 
^^MClMatre  Is  about  to  produce  a  film 
•vary  evcnlnsr  containing  glimpses  of  I 
tho  outstanding  features  of  tlie  day's 
news  will  tie  particularly  interesting  to 
those  who  believe  that  In  time  the  film 
newspaper  will  be  a  regular  feature  of 
OUT  dally  life.   Whether  the  proposal  is 
financially  possible  ln  respect  of  a  sin-! 
gle  theatre  remains  ;o  be  seen,  for  the 
expanses  of  securing  trained  operators, 
dispatching  them   to  all  parts   of  the 
countrv  and  developing  the  films  at  top 
speed  "is  bound  to  be  very  heavy,  and 
the  recipts  from  their  exhibition  would 
be    comparatively    small    unless  they 
could  be  shown  at  picture  theatres  up  and 
town  the  country.    There   is  little  doubt 
that  In  one  course  the  existing  weekly 
news  film  will  become  a  daily  affair,  but 
P  will  only  be  possible  If  the  picture  can 
be  shown  at  scores  of  theatres  s.multa- 
naously.  The  question  of  qUKk  develoP- 
ment  and  distribution  is  a  very  difficult 
ona.  but  the  airplane  will  soon  come  to 
the  rescue  both  in  bringing  the  nega- 
5vee  to  London  and  in  distributing  the 
films  to  the  exhibitors.    Even  t.us  year 
it  may  be  possible  for  pictures  of  tie 
St  Laser  to  be  developed  in  London  and 
Xowf'throughout  the  home  corneal 
STthe  evening  of  the  race.  There  s  \  ast 
Scoj:  for  enterprise  In  the  "news  film J 
nnd  the  movement  at  Tern  s  Theatre 
J,  at  least  an  encouraging  sign.-London 

1rii"2serieUsneof  "educational"  films  has, 
£n  shown  to  a  trade  audience  in  Lo n- 
Jon  under  the  title  of  "The  Marvels  of 
BJbT"  universe."  "It  is  difficult  to  mi- 
„!ne^ny  thing  better  than  that  show- 
SS  the  principle  incidents  in  the  life  of 
a  Vag I"  There  is  even  warmer  praise 
tor  Mary  Pickford  in  "Daddy  Long 
"  A  Aim  eagerly  anticipated  was 
Charlie  Chaplin  ln  "Sunnyslde 

Prohibition    is   said   to   be    the   best  | 
friend  the  movies  ever  had     I^tead  of 
beln"  driven    to   drink,   the  desperate 
(there  being  no  more  drink)  will  now 
l»  driven  to  "pictures."    So  the  motion 
olcturo  scouts  predict,  and  confidently. 
I  The  movies  may  realize  their  responsi- 
I  MUtr   but  more  likely  not.  Not  yet  have 
I  the   movies    succeeded    in    fulfilling  a 
I  "miaelon  "   Their  few  attempts  at  gct- 
Ittnra.  mea«age  over"  have  beec  Cc,  iu- 
tile  _  so  pathetic  —  that  we  have  longed 
I  for  the  good  old  custard-pie  comedy  in- 
'  stead    It  at  least  had  vigor  and  vitality. 
1 5rha' pictures."  name  bestowed  by  the 
I  folk  upon  the  movies,  interprets  them 

I  more  justly  than  any  other.  Forgotten 

■  are  Futurists.  Sistine  Madonna.  Mona 
ItjL.  and  all  the  rest:  even  "Breaking 

■  Same  Ties"  and  "Bringing  Home  the 
ISridtf-  are  ignored.  For  the  folk  all  that 
Ranoeals  to  tho  eve  is  housed  in  movie 

nn 'ace's  and  is'  summed  up  in  the  simple 
1  and  sufficient  title,  "trie  pictures."— New 

II  York  Evening  Post. 
I  Notes  of  a  Personal  Nature  About 
I  Singers,  Havers  and  the  Stage 

I  Wanr  Maler  and  Lee  Pattison,  pianists, 
Re  Boston,  the  former  having  served  in 
ICe  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
E£e  latter  in  the  American  army,  are 

II  elving  concerts  of  music  for  two  pi- 

■  Sios  in  towns  of  France.  There  was 
H  .  brill'ant  audience  on  June  14  at  the 

Salle   Plevel   in    Paris,    when    the  pro- 
Em  was  as  Allows:  Popart.  P.ece  in 
i  B   minor,-  De-ussy.     "In     White  and 
I  Black";  Balnt-Saens,  Variations  on  a 

Rth»me  of  Beethoven,  and  Scherzo,  op. 
i£  Aubert.  Berceuse;  Chabrier,  Espana, 

■  pgaro   praised    the    virtuosity   of  the 

■  olayers  also  which  was  more  impor- 
BIR.nt,  the  unity  of  thought,  and  i  <jual)- 

is  of  "style,   charm   and   taste.  yi. 

,h«  o'  the  firm  Pleyel  & 

yon.  the  head  °f  tne         pianists  a 

fe'-  i  'Z  double"  with  a  keyboard 
amecial  '  piano  douce  wn... 


atboth   .inls     The  director  of  Opera, 

T'i   Ho  :>  he,   Invited  them  to  play 

at  his  house  far  French  musicians. 

Kobert  Loralne.  having  moved  "Cy- 
rilIU,  ,|,.  H,  rs.'rin-"  t"  the  nuke  of 
York's  In  London,  hopes  to  acquire  an- 
other West  End  theatre.  He  wishes  to 
produce  "Henry  V.."  "Richard  III.. 
"Man  and  Superman"  and  'Arms  and 
the  Man"  In  the  near  future. 

Mme.'  Destlnn.  now  Dostinnova,  said 
to  a  reporter  in  London,  that  on  her 
leturn  from  New  York  to  Bohemia  in 
1U16  she  was  denounced  as  a  spy.  "No 
human  being  was  ever  more  rigorously 
searched.    Not  only  was  every  stitch  of 
clothing  closely  examined,  but  women 
officers  Inspected  my  skin  to  see  that 
no  aaorat  messages  had  been  conveyed 
on  my  body  by  means  of  Invisible  Ink, 
which  could  be  made  legible  with  chem- 
icals     To  make  certain  tho  officials 
took  possession  of  and   destroyed  mf 
liquid   dentifrice   and  nil   other  toilet 
preparations.      This  humorous  episode 
took    Place    en    the  Dutch-German 
frontier.   I  told  them  that  If  they  want- 
ed to  discover  any  Information  I  had 
they  must  open  my  head  and  examine 
my  brain."    The  reporter  added: 
'     "In  point  of  fact.  Dostinnova  rendered 
signal   services   to  her   country,    In  a 
1  manner  that  It  Is  perhaps  not  altogether 
Wise   to   repeat.   From   1916   until  Ufa 
signing  of  the  armistice  she  was  a  kind 
of  free   prisoner.   On  no  account  was 
she  allowed  to  visit  Vienna  and  further 
passports   wore   refused.   She  sang  at 
many  concerts  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
mostly  in  aid  of  patriotic  funds.  Her, 
delight  at   tho  fall   of  Austria  is  in- 
describable.  'After  300  years  of  bond- 
age '  snld  the  diva,  'can  you  appreciate 
our  feelings?  You  who  have  never  been 
and-  never  will  be  under  the  heel  of  the  ] 
oppressor.   I  was  known  as  Destinn  be- 
fore the  war,  but  I  have  added  the  ova 
which   is   a   Szech   feminine   terminal,  i 
Why'  I  have  even  been  accused  of  be- 
lhg  German!   Think  of  it!   It  has  been  ! 
freely  reported  that  I  was  a  friend  of 
the    ex-Kaiscr;    whereas    I    know  he 
hated  me  because  of  my  strong  nation 
alist  tendencies.   Before  the  war  I  had 
a  successful  operatic  career  in  Berh:\ 
but  that  was  due  to  the  public,  and  not 
to  the  Kaiser,  who  envied  everyone  s 
popularity— even  that  of  a  singer.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  not  in  favor  of  gen- 
erous fees  to  artists.'   Mine.  Destinnova 
considered  that  melody  was  not  to  the 
taste  of  modern  Bohemian  composers. 
With  ancient  Bohemians  like  Smetana 
it  was  different;  Sjmetana  was  the  Bo- 
hemian Mozart,  but  not  so  great.  'My 
taste  In  music  is  decidedly  Italian.  I 
love  the  warm  melodies  of  Italy.  AUiere, 
for   example,    can   you    find*  such  a 
wealth    of    full-blooded    tune    as  ln 
•Alda'?  It  is  a  great  work,  but  I  re- 
member the  days  when  it  was  not  pop- 
ular in  London.   They  have  disappeared 
with   the  war.'  "   She  cannot   sing  in 
English,  for  she  finds  the  language  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  learn. 

In  the  police  courts  the  other  day  a 
young  man  named  Theodore  Fraser 
Dugdale  was  bound  over'  in  two  sure- 
ties of  O50  for  robbing  hotels,  in  asso- 
ciation with  some  notorious  thieves. 
This  youth  of  20  is  described  as  an  Ad- 
mirable Crichton  of  good  family,  with 
T"a  classical  education,  is  a  perfect 
onanist,  and  a  brilliant  musical  comedy 
artist  "  One  never  hears  of  these  toril-  | 
liant  youths  of  20  unless  it  is  through 
a  police  court  exposure,  and  I  should 
much  like  to  know  where  he  displayed 
bis  wonderful  gifts.  It  Vouldn't  be  a 
bad  idea  foo  the  standing  counsel  of 
the  Actors'  Association  to  hold  a  watch-  i 
ing  brief  ln  these  disgraceful  cases,  so 
that  the  same  publicity  may  be  given 
to  a  denial  of  their  alleged  theatrical 
positions  as  their  false  statements  re- 
ceive.—The  Stage. 

Miss  Constance  Collier  will  appear  ln 
the  Ideal  Films  exclusively  during  a. 
period  of  12  mot  las.  She  will  he  filmed  \ 
in  a*  least  three  plays.  This  does  riot  | 
mean  that  she  is  abandoning  the 
spoken  drama,  for  she  hopes  to  play 
in  "Peter  Ibbetson"  in  London  this  fan- 
Imre  Kiralfy  left  £136,680. 
I  have  Veen  surprised  at  the  number 
of  plays  in  which  bed  room  scenes  are 
u=ed  In  Japan  love  enters  1X0  our 
biatorleal  dramas,  but  we  have  a  cen- 
sor who  would  not  permit  such  scenes 
in  modern  plays  ...  To  me  It  grange 
that  the  actors  and  actresses  should 
appear  as  themselves  before  the  end 
of  the  play.  The  call  spoils  the  Illusion. 
So  does*  the  long  wait  between  the  acts 
except  when  the  oreheatra  «  with  ua. 
plays  music  ln  harmony  wKMMe  play. 
LKunilaro  Isaka,  manager  of  the  Im- 
perial  Theatre,   Toklo.   ln   The  Daily 

Mpuccini  was  in  London  on  June  23.  He 
saw  his  "Bohemc"  and  congratulated 
Dame  Melba  as  Mimi.  «,„,£♦»,,  ! 

Cyril  Maude,  who  is  always  threaten-  , 
Ing  t*  leave  the  stage-"We  go.  we  go! 
"YesT  but  you  don't  go"-has  "prov  - 
sionally"  accepted  the  offer  to  play.  An 
In  the  English  provinces  arid  then  : 
London,  in  a  farce.  "Lord  Rich ard  1  » 
the  Pantry,"  by  Messrs.  Blow  anJ 
Hoarc.  He  told  a  London  reporter  that, 
among  the  great  friends  of  England  In 
America  are  Gen.  Wood,  Mrs.  Villle 
Lowe  and  Mrs.  Longworth.  . 

The  London  Times  said  of  Mr.  Mlscha- 
Leon,  who  gave  a  recital  on  June  26: 
"Hi-  voice  may  not  be  a  very  excep- 
tional one.  but  what  »  rather  unusual 
among  tenors  is  that  he  makes  the _n»st 
of  it  by  using  itl  rather  sparingly. 

a  musical  critic  a.. 


The  further  we  two  are  apart 

Th«  ti«ar«r  mn  1,  itei<r.  to  thee. 
Tho  silent  musto/of  thy  heart 
Can  thrill  me  with  Its  niolody. 
Perhaps  this  explains  why  tho  critics 

usuallv  occupy  the  back  rows  ln  a  con- 
cert room,  and  why  they  are  so  thrilled 
when  they  hear  of  the  postponement  of 

I  a  recital!    Who  can  tell?- London  Dally 

II  Telegraph. 
Old  and  New  Compositions  by 
Various  Composers:  Sundry  Notes. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Pled  Piper's 
visit  to  Hammel  ln  Brunswick  on  June 
2G  12S4,  was  not  celebrated  In  this 
countrv  at  least.  Were  there  perform- 
ances in  any  German  city  of  Nessler's 
sing-song  opera  with  the  Piper  as  the 
hero?  Adplph  Neuendorft  wrote 
opera  on  the  same  subject,  whicIT  was 
pcformed  ln  New  York.  A  circumstan- 
tial account  of  Hunold  Singuf's  visit 
with  the  destruction  of  rats  and  leading 
the  children  away  is  in  Berton's  "Ex- 
traordinary Adventures  and  Discover- 
ies," published  in  1683.  It  ends  by  say- 
ing that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
date  their  Oills,  bonds  and  other  instru- 
ments of  the  law  to  this  day  from  "The 
year  of  the  going  out  of  the  children." 

Two  orchestral  pieces  hy  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  were  per- 
formed in  London  on  June  20 :  Eva 
Pain's  Fantastic  Waltz.  "Cinderella  at 
the  Ball,",  In  whloh  is  "considerable  art 
In  the  working  of  the  dance  rhythm  to 
the  climax  where  it  is  arrested  by  the 
chiming  of  the  cracked  midnight  bell," 
and  Paul  Kei'iy's  long  and  serious  sym- 
phonic poem,  "The  .Seekers."  The  Times 
.-•■aid  •  "He  conducted  the  work  himself  in 
a.  way  which  showed  that  he  knew  what 
he  wanted  from  the  orchestra,  though  he 
,eould  not  always  get  it;  the  whole 
thing  shows  so  much  cleverness  that 
even  if  he  has  to  be  told  that  he  is  at 
the  stage  of  his  own  first  allegro  called 
'The  struggle — the  seeker's  defeat,"  he 
can  apply  his  own  moral  and  seek  the 
second  struggle.  While  he  is  in  this 
stage,  no  doubt  his  teacher  could  help 


him  by  showing  him  how  to  cut  out 
some  superfluities." 

The   English   text   of   "La  Fille  do 
Madame  Angot"  for  the  performance  by 
tho  T->rury  Lane  light  opera  company, 
Jul»2  is  written  by  Dion  Clayton  Cal- 
throp.    He  is  the  seventh  to  try  his 
hand  at  it    His  predecessors  were  H.  J. 
Kvron  (Philharmonic,  Oct.  4.  1S7.»,  H.  B. 
Farnio   (Gaiety,   Nov.   10.  1873),  Carry 
Nelson  (Manchester,  Eng.,  1873),  H.  F.  1. 
du  Tereux  (Liverpool.  1874),  Frank  Des- 
prez  (Rovaity,  1S75).   In  this  new  version 
the  lyrics  were  revised  by  .George  Mars- 
den    The  Daily  Telegraph  said:    "If  to 
the  regions  beyond  the  Styx  news  from 
this  world  can  travel,  Charles  Lecocq 
should  be  today  a  particularly  proud 
tman.    For  at  last  the  ambition  of  his 
life  has  been  realized  with  the  produc- 
tion of  'La 'Fille  de  Madame  Angot'  at 
the  Opera  Comlqut,  Pails.  .While  alive 
Lecocq    enjoyed    a    far-reaching  and 
abundant  popularity,   yet   not  always 
of     the   kind   he   coveted   most.  The 
whirligig  of  time,  however,  has  brought 
him  an  ample  revenge.    In  Albert  Carre 
j  he  has  found  at  the  Opera  Comique  a 
manager  determined  to  give  his  work  a 
worthy  setting,   and  in  Miles.  Edmce 
Favart  and  Merenlie.  together  with  MM. 
Tirmont.^Allard  and  Pujol  interpreters 
able  and  eager  to  do',  all  possible  justice 
to  it,  vocally  and  histrionically.  Grant 
also  that  tidings  of  the  near  revival  of 
I  his   tuneful    operetta   at   Drury  Lane 
I  have  reached  him,  and  you  can  Imagine 
I  how  full  to  overflowing  his  cup  of  hap- 
piness must  be." 

A  kindly  correspondent  has  sent  me  a 
notice  from  a  Spanish  newspaper  of  a 
:  recent  recital  in  Spain  given  by  a  pianist 
named  Samper,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
"the  major  interest  was  derived  from 
the  introduction  of  a  new  composer  for 
the   pianoforte,    the   Englishman  Cyril 
Scott."    Six  pieces  of  the  "Lotus  Land"  , 
and  "Danse  Negre"  period  were  played 
by  this  pupil  of  Granados,  and  the  critic 
summed    up   an    important   notice  by 
saying:    "Cyril  Scott,  to  judge  by  the  • 
performance  of  these  six  pieces,  is  a 
Debussy  without  abuse  of  tonal  freedom  1 
or  technical  exaggeration,  and  in  our  '. 
belief  more  sincere:  at  least  there  is  | 
no  doubt  that  his  ideas  nnd  methods 
are  more  In  harmony  with  the  general 
taste  of  the  public.  .  .   .  We  hope  to  | 
have   more  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  this  emi-  | 
nent  figure  of  the  British  school,  that 
British  school  so  badly  known  and  con- 
sequently so  badly  judged  in  this  coun- 
try."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Here  is  a  sour  review  from  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  June  23:  "Two  singers,  a 
fiddler  and  a  pianist  met  to  give  us  some 
music.  Such  a  proceeding  might  be  of 
interest  if  the  program  had  any  point; 
but  it  had  none.  It  might  have  been 
centred  ln  some  period,  or  composer,  or 
style,  or  sentiment,  or  occasion,  and 
then  each  part  would  have,  helped  the 
other  and  made  a  whole  ;  as  it  was,  the 
songs  and  pieces  were,  as  far  as  one 
could  see,  just  the  random  choice  of 
their  performers,  and  the  thing  was  a 
congeries  Instead  of  a  concert.  For  noth- 
ing dispenses  a  program  from  the  neces- 
sity of  meaning  something  when  one 
person  makes  it,  and  four  or  any  other 
chance  number  of  people,  by  Introduc- 
ing heterogeneity,  only  increase  this  ne- 
cessity. ...  It  is  time  that  Ireland's 
'Twelve  Oxen'  enjoyed  the  rest  which 


songs  as  they  both  are.  Mr.  Sammonsi 
did  not  add  anything  to  our  knowledge 
of  Schubert's  two  Sonatinas  (which  Mlsa 
Saxe  sounded  as  If  she  were  reading  at 
sight);  he  Is  more  himself  In  a  full- 
throated  rhapsody  than  in  a  song  of 
Innocence."  One  critic  found  ln  the  last 
movement  of  tho  Sonatina  In  D  "theR 
Kerms  of  that  Immortal  classic,  'Two  H 
Lovely  Black  Eyes.'  " 

Alexander  Dolcl  made  his  first  appear- 
ance   In    London    as    Cavaradossl  In 
"Tosca"  011  June  21.  The  T  lmes  said  "ho  ■ 
was  an  acquisition  of  strength  in  a  com- 
pany fairly  strong  In  tenors.    He  has 
the  big  upper  register-necessary  to  make 
the   vocal   climaxes   triumph   over  the 
heaviest  orchestral  bombardment,  and 
L  was  nowhere  happier  than  when  holding  1 
^  his  cry  of  "Vlttorla"  about  2V4  seconds) 
longer  than  any  one  expected,  he  proved  ! 
I  not  only  the  extent  of  his  lung  power,  L 
but  his  control  of  It."    The  Dally  Tele- 
graph was  warmer  In  praise:  "Ho  played  t 
j  Cavaradossl  so  naturally  that  he  almost  [ 
galvanized  into  life  the  hopelessly  in-  I: 
['vertebrate    picture    of    the    Attavantl  . 
which  disfigures  each  successive  per- 
formance of  Puccini's  most  lurid  opera,  |j| 
which  thing  is  an  allegory,  and  may  bo 
•taken  to  mean  that  Mr.  Dolcl  was  as 
much  a  man  as,  a  tenor,  and  that  his 

interpretation  was  as  human  as  It  was 
heroic.    He  has  a  supremely  impressive 
I  tenor  voice,  which — in  spite  of  some  In- 
equalities— makes  him  perhaps  the  most 
Impressive  of  the  new  tenors  the  season 
has  so  far  produced.    In  his  herolo  mo- 
!  ments7*and  notably  in  the  torture  scene, 
»J  he  compassed  big  effects  without  effort; 
but  his  heroism  was  qualified 'by  a  gen- 
tleness which  enabled  him  to  suggest  a 
more  than  ordinarily  convincing  tender- 
ness in  some  of  his  dialogues  with  his 
love,  Tosca." 

"Exuberant  as  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg 
often  is,  even  his  fiery  temperament 
yields  to  the  softening  influence  of  Cho- 
pin's sentiment,  and  a  Chopin  program 
'  revealed  him  In  a  chastened  and  un- 
usually gracious  mood." 

In  between  classical  master  works  we 
had  at  the  103d  "Pop"  of  the  London 
string  quartet  on  Saturday  afternoon 
(June  21)  a  work  by  a  living  native  com- 
poser that  was,  for  sheer  mastery  of 
means,  the  equal  of  any,  a  work  as 
richly  deserving  the  epithet  "classical" 
as  any  of  them,  though  one  hesitates  to 
say  so  from  fear  of  frightening  folk 
who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  hear 
the  work  at  some  subsequent  perform- 
ance. The  composer  is  Dr.  Walford  Da- 
vies,  and  his  work  is  his  "Peter  Pan" 
Suite  for  string  quartet.  "When  Chllder 
plavs,"  Dr.  Walford  Davies  can  play 
with  the  best  of  them.  Of  course,  his 
Suite  is  not  Intended  to  be  played  by 
chllder,  but  it  will  ,be  listened  to  by 
them,  of  whatsoever  age,  as  often  as  it 
Is  played,  -and  more  especially  when 
played  as  by  the  accomplished  London 
string  quartet.  For  some  reason  not 
easy  to  divine,  the  slightly  sentimental 
movement  known  as  "The  Serpentine" 
(which  one  hastens  to  say  is  none  the 
worse  for  its  touch  of  sentiment)  and 
the  Lullaby  made  the  strongest  impres- 
sion to  outward  view;  but  the  delicious 
Scherzo,  which  tells  the  tale  of  Peter's 
travels  among  tho  fairies,  is  quite  fasci- 
nating, and  the  whole  is  a  work  of 
rarest  charm.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

"Recently  some  writer  referred  to  the 
silhouette  'of  a  singer  as  being  singu- 
larly apt  for  the  particular  role  she 
was  playing.  The  term  can  rarely  be 
as  well  used  as  of  Mme.  Miriam  Li- 
c«>tte  .  .  .  Mme.  Licette  is  Margue- 
rite while  she  is  on  the  stage,  in  voice, 
gesture  and  general  appearance;  her 
silhouette  is  complete  and  perfect,  and 
her  performance  is  informed  by  a  splen- 
did sincerity." 

The  old  Chinese,  poet  Po  Chii-l  thus 
pictured  a  musical  scene: 
The  singers  have  hushed  the  notes  of  clear 

song:  ., 
The  red  sleeves  of  the  dancers  are  motion 

Hugsingliis  lute,  the  old  harper  of  Chao 
Bocks  'nr.rl  sways  as  he  touches  'the  five 

chords. 

The  loud  notes  swell  and  scatter  abroad 
•  "Sa,  sa."  like  the  wind  blowing  the  rain 
The  soft  notes  dying  almost  to  nothing; 
'•Ch  'ieh,  cli  'ien,"  like  the  voice  of  ghosts 

talking. 

Now  as  glad  as  the  magpie's  lucky  song; 
1  Again  hitter  as  the  gibbon's  ominous  cry 


Vaughan  Williams's  Sea  Symphony 

Derived  from  Walt  Whitman 

Dr.  R.  Vaughan  Williams  was  given 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  honoris 
causa  by  Oxford  on  June  19.  When  his 
greatest  choral  work  "A  Sea  Sym- 
phony," a  motet  by  William  Child  of 
250  years  ago,  and  Parry's  "Blest  Pair 
of  Sirans"  were  performed,  the  Times 
said  of  Vaughan  Williams:  "London, 
we  venture  to  say,  does  aot  know  'Sea 
Symphony'  any  more  than  it  knows 
other  essential  elements  in'  the  musical 
life  of  the  country.  Dr.  Allen  has  in- 
jured It  the  opportunity  by  giving  three 
performances  in  London  at  various 
times,  and  other  conductors  may  have 
given  it  In  whole  or  in  part.  Y'et  many 
musicians  and  amateurs  will  perhaps 
wonder  why  Oxford  should  elect  to 
give  its  highest  musical  honor  to  a  man 
who  has  not  been  a  prolific  composer, 
has  held  no  big  administrative  position, 
has  in  fact,  taken  his  doctorate  at  the 
sister  university,  has  only  lately  passed 
out  of  that  group  of  composers  which 
the  newspapers  describe  as  'young.'  and 
done  so  without  -seizing  the  popular 
imagination  in  any  marked  »-ay.  Tlie 


]„v  '  -  -t,i  •stir ply  part  pT  the  reason. 
Vnughan  Williams  has  definitely  passed  I 
the  'young'  vnKe  and  s.hown  himself  In  a 
Ferlcs  of  powerful  work!  a  man  to  whom 
the  popular  Imagination  will  have  to 
grow  up.  The  'Sea  Symphony'  itself, 
written  for  the  Leeds  festival  ot-1910. 
shows  his  genius  rising  to  meet  that 
bigness  of  view  which  he  found  in  Walt 
Whitman's  'Sea-shore  Memories.'  from 
which  the  text  comes.  Granted  that 
even  nine  years  ago  he  was  still  suf- 
ficiently young  to  make  some  uncertnn 
jexperlmenU  and  to  Include  some  refh  c- 
itlons  of  other  men's  musical  spech.  yet 
Much  things  are  trifles  In  compurisin 
with  the  tremendous  Impulse  which 
carries  the  work  through  its  four  move- 
ments. Later  works,  notably  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  (another  thing  whu-b. 
London  has  heard  but  does  not  know  V  i 
have  come  to  convince  us  that  Vaughn  n 
Williams  Is  a  composer,  "bound  where 
mariner  haa  not  yet  dared  to  go,'  that 
he  has  not  only  seen  his  own  vision,! 
but  found  his  own  means  of  express-  | 
lngit 

"In  one  respect  the  little  motet  of  I 
William  Child's  "Act"  and  the  groat 
nymphony  of  Thursday  could  be  com-  1 
pared.  When  Child  wrote  'O  bone  Je:< ''  | 
Pelhanv  Humfreyi  had  Just  returned 
from  France  bringing  that  flood  of  the 
new  music  of  the  continent  which  ba<io 
fair  to  overwhelm  all  the  musical  tradi- 
tion of  England.  Child  stood  fast  to  his 
own  standard,  yet  certain  chord  progres- 
sions in  his  vocal  writing  show  him  to 
be  npt  oblivious  of  what  was  going  on. 
On  a  far  bigger  scale  the  same  thing  is 
apparent  In  the  "Sea  Symphony.'  Today 
pur  foreign  instructors  tell  us  that  our 
art  Is  dead  because  imitative  of  the 
past,  and  modestly  suggest  that  we- 
should  revivify  It  by  following  their 
models.  Some  of  our  composers,  believ- 
ing them,  are  trying  the  experiment; 
others  are  shutting  eyes  and  ears  and 
pretending  that  they  have  nothing  to 
learn;  a  few,  and  Vaughan  Williams 
Is  conspicuous  amongst  them,  are  learn- 
ing to  refuse  the  evil  and  to  choose  the 
good  In  the  formation  of  a  personal 
style.  It  was  such  a  learning  which 
produced  Henry  Purcell,  a  boy  10  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  Sheldonian's  first 
Act.  Is  it  possible  that  this  250th  anni- 
versary has  shown  us  our  modern  Pur- 
cell. or  even  something '  more,  ii#  the 
corresponding  development  of  our  time? 
With  the  majestic  ring  of  'Blest  Pair  of 
Sirens'  still  in  our  ears  we  cannot  for- 
get that  Parry  has  been  called  by  that 
name,  and  earned  it  with  »uch  Justice 
that  ouly  this  week  at  a  meeting  of 
musicians  a  spea'/er  confessed  that  he 
had  been  studying  the  works  of  Purcell 
and  Parry  side  by  side  to  see  which  set 
the  Kngysh  language  best.  We  know 
the  eclipse  which  our  music  suffered 
after  the  death  of  Purcell.  Parry  died 
last  year.  Listening  to  the  'Sea  Sym- 
phony/ we  knew  that  the  lesson  of  his 
t;reat  choral  art  was  not  lost  on  the' 
generation  which  succeeds  him." 


woman  who  Haa^n^eWrll^alfflnoP 

motherhood  strongly  devoloped.  and 
those poster,  would  help  to  remove  some 
or  thi  handicaps. 

"The  Hev.  P.  A.  Crdew  gave  an  Inter- 
*  of  tne  Theatrical  Oh-li* 

Homo  In  Paris.   The  wo-K.  he  said,  con- 

irrtZ'L  L°  lncTs°  Th*  speaker  de- 
f-cribod  how.  when  the  shells  wore  fall- 
ing, he  would  go  to  the  top  of  the  house 
where  ho  was  to  see  that  the  home  was 
EhU*  ,  ?  received  two  •ubs-rlptione 
which  meant  much  to  him.  On-  w«« 
from  a  girl  who  had  snent  six  months  In 
|  the.  hostel,  and  who  handed  him  wo 
francs,  remarking  that  she  had  been 
saving  _d  out  of  every  franc  for  the 
home,  because  she  knew  the  heed  of  It 
and  was  grateful  for  what  she  had  re- 
ceived. Tho  ether  subsection  was 
from  a  little  senVnt  girl,  who  said  'I 
aln  t  got  no  money.  bJt  I  should  like  to 
give  you  this  little  brooch.'  The  brooch 
was  not  worth  much,  but  he  had  kept 
t  as  a  token  and  given  tho  equivalent 
in  money. 

"Mr  Carde-w  said  that  Paris  was  very  ' 
Important,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
and  would  be  agrain,  a  great  district 
centre  for  the  dancers  all-over  the  world 
Girls  camo  over  to  Paris,  and  thev 
needed  wise  advice.  Often  when  their 
contracts  expired,  instead  of  rotuinin- 
home,  they  like  to  remain  in  Paris 
They  camo  into  contact  with  foreign 
rgents  who  farmed  troupes  and  sent 
them  out  to  Buenos  Ay«s,  America  or 
Russia."  • 

Clippings  from  English  Newspapers 
About  Plays  and  the  Theatre 

"Take,  for  example,  Restoration  Com- 
edy; on  which,  since  Lamb  wasted  somt 
Jocosity  upon  it,  so  much  has  been  sol- 
emnly written,  while  all  the  while  tht 
truth  (patent  to  any  one  who  reads  Regi- 
nard  Dancourt,  Le  Sage  or  Marivaux, 
having  any  sense  of  artistry  in  him)  Is 
that  Wycherley.  Etherege,  Vanbrugh 
have  no  right  at  all  to  suffer,  even  by 
comparison,  being  three  'rotters,'  who 
simply  did  not  know  how  to  handle  a 
pen.  On  such  a  trio,  who  needs  waste  a 
doubt  whether  they  were  indecent  or 
not?"— Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  in  the 
Observer. 

"I  want  to  see  the  theatre  used  to 
preach  righteousness,  but  not  necessari- 
ly Christian  dogma.  The  best  dramas, 
operas  and  comedies  should  be  given  to 
the, people  at  a  theatre  controlled-  by  & 
Christian  communlt.7  Such  plays  nj 
John  Drinkwat?i's  'J  oraham  Lincoln,' 
or  Gilbert  ane"  Sullivan's  musical  come- 
dies, are  th>r  sort  c-f  thing  I  have  in 
mind.  It  is  quit''  true  that  high-class 
plays  are  present*  d  by  some  managers, 
but  there  ore  n'*  enough  of  them,  and  1 
there  is  pjsnty  room  for  the  efturr.il 
to  add  to  the  valnber."— The  Rev.  R.'  i% 
Sheppard  In  tfce  Chronicle. 


Touring  of  Actors  in  English 
Provinces  Chiefly  Due  to  the  Public 

Miss  Sybil  Thorndike,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Actors'  Church  Union  in  London  at 
which  the  Bishop  of  Willesden  presided, 
spoko  In  support  of  the  hostel  scheme 
by  which  parents  going  on  tour  would 
not  be  anxious  about  their  children  loft 
behind.    Touring  is  now  harder  than  it 
was  before  the  war.    "There  was  the 
slow  and  overcrowded  Journey;  rooms 
were  desperately  expensive  and  hard  to 
obtain,  and  the  conditions  were  quite 
Impossible  for  children.   It  was  the  pub- 
lic who  were  responsible  for  the  actors' 
touring.    The  touring  company  was  a 
comparatively  modern  Institution,  but  it 
had  already  outlived  any  artistic  charms 
\t  might  have  had,  and  it  was  pretty 
generally  recognized  that  better  and  a. 
more  original  work  could  be  done  now 
by  a  really  good  stock  company.  Never- 
theless, the  touring  company  continued, 
partly  because  it  was  much  less  trouble 
for  the  management.   There  were  man- 
agers who  had  toured  one  play  only  for 
about  20  years  (laughter),  chiefly  because 
it  was  much  more  profitable.   This  was 
where  the  public  came  in,  and  so  long 
as  the  public  continued  to  desire  touring 
companies  touring  would  continue.  She 
could  assure  them  that  It  was  not  the 
nctresses  who  desired   touring.  There 
was  an  immense  amount  cf  humbug 
talked  about  bohemlanism  and  the  joys 
Df  a  roving  life,  but  the  modern  tour 
was  about  as  far  removed  Irom  bohe- 
mlanism as  anything  could  be.  Apart 
from  the  actual  work  of  the  theatre,  it 
was  Just  weary  drudgery.    They  had 
learned  from  the  coal  miners  that  if  a 
certain  section  of  the  people  were  com- 
reUed  to  work  in  unnatural  conditions, 
It  was  a  duty  to  make  these  conditions 
ns  near  normality  as  possible;  and  that 
opportunity  the  Actors'  Church  Union 
was   giving   to  the   public  todav,  the 
opportunity  of  making*  the  life  of  the 
touring  actor  and  actress  more  possible 
and    more    normal  <by    providing  real 
homes  where,  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
U.cmselves   they  co„ld  safely  „nd  hap- 
pily  leave  their  children  when  they  were 
on  tour.  * 

"Another  aspect  of  the  question  was 
I  hat  it  was  a  definite  handicap  to  the 
actress  to  have  children,    u  seemed  £- 

rerfM^Lfe  lhp  ni°ther  ^t.^  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  to  the  top  »t  all.  rt 

.^s   had  !&,v"?»Hy  true  that  the 
u    u    ,    t0    c!'OOse    between  real 
motherhood  and  her  career.    It  was  a 


The  Herald  has  received  from  the  A. 
M.  Davis  Company  a  little  illustrated 
pamphlet.  "How  to  Be  Happy'  Though 
Dry,"  written  by  Brainless  Bates,  with 
pictures  by  Billions  Brown.  The  text, 
in  prose  and  verse,  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  thousands.  We  are  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  directions  for  be- 
havior at  a  soda  fountain. 

"If  you  see  an  old  friend  behind  the 
counter  don't  refsr  to  his  past  life.  He 
may  refer  to  yours. 

"Keep  your  foot  on  the  floor.  The 
brass  rail  is  outside  the  window. 

"If  your  friend  buys  you  a  walnut 
sundae,  reciprocate.  After  that  he  will 
probably  Insist  on  buying  another.  Then 
some  more  of  your  friends  may  come  in. 
Don't  be  a  quitter.  Some  drug  stores 
are  open  all  nignt. 

"One  does  not  blow  the  foam  off  tne 
top  of  an  ice  cream  soda.  It  should  be 
quietly  inhaled. 

"Do  not  touch  glasses  with  the  lady 
next  to  you  She  may  have  all  tho 
friends  she  wants." 

"If  the  proprietor  remarks  that  it 
looks  like  rain  tell  him  that  it  tastes 
worse  than  that.  That  will  be  a  new 
one  on  the  drug  trade." 

Flanders'  Poppies 

A  correspondent  of  the  Herald  wrote 
last  week  that  there  13  a  reference 
somewhere  in  Macaulay's  "History  of 
England"  to  popples  springing  up  on  a 
battlefield  in  Flanders.  He  was  in  doubt 
whether  the  battle  was  waged  by  Marl- 
borough or  by  William  III.  The  battle 
was  that  of  Landen,  or  Neerwinden. 
fought  on  July  19.  1693.  When  the 
French  defeated  the  English  Macaulay 
wrote  as  follows;  "During  many  months 
the  ground  was  strewn  with  skulls  and 
bones  of  men  and  horses  and  with  frag- 
ments of  hats  and  shoes,  saddles  and 
holsters.  The  next  summer  the  soil, 
fertilized  by  20,000  corpses,  broke  forth 
Into  millions  of  poppies.  The  traveler, 
who,  on  the  road  from  Sain  Tron  to 
Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet  of  rich 
scarlet  spreading  from  Landen  to  Neer- 
winden, could  hardly  help  fancying  that 
the  figurative  prediction  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  was  literally  accomplished,  that 
the  earth  was  disclosing  her  blood  and 
refusing  to  cover  the  slain." 

From  the  Charnel-House 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Well,  Darby  brought  the  rum;  but  he 
brought  too  much.  We  had  been  talking 
of   that   recent   sweet   bit   of  'modern 


poetry,  "TVIed  HyeHJH'lo6o\"  We 
thought  that  If  grotesque,  gruesome 
hldeoslty  was  to  be  the  key  of  mod- 
ern poetry,  wo  could  "grue"  as  well  as 
anybody,  If  prqperly  inspired.  But  there 
Is  a  genial  streak  In  rum.  We  had  much 
talk,  a  few  verse.*,  but  no  poetry.  After 
We  had  all  sobered  up  (partly)  wu  de- 
cided merely  to  turn  over  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  real  poers;  to  submit  some  theme 
which  appeared  to  be  ghastly  enough 
to  make  a  "modern"  poet  want  to  fondlo 
It  and  ornament  It  and  pathetlcallze  It. 
P.  W.  Bain  id  mainly  to  blame  for  the 
following  Hindoo  slory.  It  is  not  poetry, 
merely  verses — mere  raw  material  for 
some  real  poet. 

&  Hindoo  out*  learned  in  ancient  charm 

With  dark-hm-d  magic  rife, 
for  setting  aside  Old  'Seottle'a  decree 

And  restoring  the  dead*  to  life. 

'T»-»s  a  rigmarole  of  evil  word*. 

Which  none  but  the  brave  might  use; 
who  faltered,  or  checked,  or  paused  in  fear 

Was  certain  the  charm  to  lose. 

He  found  a  Chandala,  dead  In  a  field. 

Where  the  beggar  had  starved  to  death; 
With  him  he  would  teat  his  magic  charm. 

To  see  If  ifgave  btm  breath. 

Now.  a  Chandala's  lowest  and  least  and  last, 

In  India's  coclcl  scale: 
In  all  the  procession  of  rank  and  caste, 

He  walks  at  the  very  tail. 

|  A  Pariah's  dog  is  the  better  man; 

He  feeds  while  the  Chandala  waits: 
I  The  scraps  the  dogs  leare  are  his  bill  or  fare, 
i    As  he  hovers  beyond  the  gated. 

Even  in  life  this  Chandala  stank 
With  a  whiff  as  of  stranded  whale 

4nd  dead  for  a  month,  under  India's  sun— 
— Ecod,  but  the  beggar  was  stale! 

And  crows  had  picked  End  vats  had  gnawed 

And  half  of  a  leg  was  gone, 
4ml  tattered  rags  of  rotten  flesh 

Were  all  that  his  ribs  ha*  on. 

as  he  lay  and  sweltered  and  turned  dark  green. 

He  made  so  unlovely  a  corse 
That  a  starved  hyena  would  wrinkle  bis  nose 

And  call  for  the  Worcestershire  sorse. 

Over  this,  the  Hindoo  began  his  charm; 

The  Chandala  stirred.  I'll  swear» 
I'ip  festering  wreck  was  alive  again, 

Though  sadly  out  of  rspair! 

ighast  at  the  sight,  the  Hindoo/paused— 

Forgot— and  the-  charm  fell  flat: 
&nd  there  he  was.  with  the  work  half  done; 

"Nou  whaddaya  ttynkotb  atte!" 

The  half-made  thing  sprang  up  and  begged 

In  gurgling,  graveyard  tones; 
"You  gimme  my  loz.  and  some  more  fresh  meat 

To  cover  my  staring  hones. 

'I  didn't  ask  you  to  start  this  Job; 
Now  finish  it  up."  said  he: 
"Make  me  complete,  or  by  all  the  goda 
You'll  never  be  schut  o'  me!" 

The.  Hindoo  gazed  in  mortal  fear. 
Then  whirled  on  his  heel  and  fled. 

But  close  at  his  side  the  hideous  Thing 
With  tireless  hopping  sped. 

And  back  to  the  town  and  through  its  strcetf 

The  ghastly  pair  kept  pace. 
Through  startled  crowds  that  fell  apart 

In  dread  at  the  horrid  race. 

Close  as  his  shadow  the  Thing  pursued; 

No  door  could  he  slam  so  quick 
But    the    one-leyged    Chandala    slipped  rlJht 
through, 

As  neat  as  a  conjuror's  trick. 

Fie  fled  to  his  home — but  the  Thing  was  there— 

And  hack  to  the  street  afresh, 
With  the  Chandala  hopping  and  begging  beside 

And  scattering  shreds  of  flesh. 

They  fared  toward  the  river,  where  burning 
gha^s  ' 

With  funeral  pyres  hlazed  high — 

("Ee-yow!  Ee-yah!  Whoo-oo-ee! 
Whoo-irp!    Chxck,  chxck!  'Giddap!") 

Just  here  the  rum  began  to  reassert 
itself  and  Pegasus  balked  entirely.  But 
enough  has  been  reeled  off  to  give  real 
poets  the  theme;  they  can  trim  it  and 
end  it  to  suit  themselves.  My  own  no- 
tion would  be  to  head  the  pair  into  the 
burning-ghat  as  soon  as  possible;  but, 
then,  I  am  no  poet,  thank  heaven.  (Did 
I  hear  an  echo  just  then?) 

If  the  gruesome  is  to  be  the  key.  the 
fashion,  then  let's  work  it  full  stroke 
and  get  done  with  it  and  get  to  some- 
thing else.  There's  a  whole  world  of 
subjects  between  the  placid  "swan  on 
still  St.  Mary's  lake"  and  slaughter 
house  lyrics  or  "Chunks  from  the  Char- 
nel.  "  Neither  extreme  is  to  my  liking. 
Not  all  the  saving  and  sanitary  salt  of 
the  Atlantic  can  sweeten  the  latter  for 
serious  consumption.  W.  C.  T. 

Brookline.  . 


Anecdote  for  the  Day 

As  the  World  Wags  . 

Here  is  a  paragraph  taJcen  from  "The 
Rhine."  by  T.  Cogan,  M.  D.  (London, 
1794),  in  regard  to  Cologne,  which  might 
serve  as  an  "extract  for  the  day"  in 
your  column: 

"In  the  year  lfi07  this  city  gave  birth 
to  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  a  lady  who 
was  very  remarkable  for  the  early  ap- 
pearance and  comprehensiveness  of  her 
mental  powers.  It  is  said  that  at  3  years 
of  age  she  was  able  to  read  books  in  her 
native    language    with  discrimination. 
When  advanced  about  her  sixth  year 
tine  composed  several  pieces,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  upon  various  subjects, 
I  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.    It  is  also 
affirmed  that  in   the  space  of .  three 
'hours  she  learned  the  art  of  embroidery, 
[which,   with  no  great  degree  of  prac- 
j  tice,  she  carried  to  a  great  degree  of 
(perfection.  She  could  speak  the  French, 
|  English,  Italian  and   Latin  languages 
with    considerable    fluency,    and  was 
familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
In  the  midst  of  her  career  of  literary 
jglory   she  became   a   fanatic,   was  a 
strenuous  disciple  of  the  -mystic  La- 
badie,  renounced  human  learning,  and 
sunk   into  a  melancholy  recluse.  As 
everything  that  she  did  appears  to  have 
|  been  in  extremes,  it  is  supposed  that 
I  she  hastened  her  death  by  eating  an 
immoderate  quantity  of  spiders." 
i    Bostc-..  F.  R.  FRAPIE. 


What  Is  Ignorance? 

What  is  ignorance?  A  dozen 
years  ago  a  Paris  journalist  and 
historian,  M.  Henry  Houssaye,  went 
about  putting  questions  to  French 
soldiers.  He  learned  from  one  that 
Jeanne  d'Arc  was  a  great  man  who 
made  wars;  from  another  that  Bay- 
ard was  a  famous  sailor  and  that 
,  the  French  revolution  was  caused  by 
I  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Others  gave 
answers  that  astonished  M.  Hous- 
saye and  nearly  all  those  that  read 
his  article:  Napoleon,  having  civil- 
ized nations,  died  a  prisoner  at  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand; Alsace-Lorraine  was 
a  large  town  in  France;  Jena  was  a 
general;  Austerlitz,  an  ambassador; 
a  colony  was  a  place  to  which  bad 
men  and  foundlings  are  sent;  Al- 
geria, a  region  where  there  are 
Negroes;  Victor  Hugo  discovered 
vaccination.  There  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  Gambetta;  he  was 
a  literary  man,  an  inventor;  he  made 
the  Coup  d'Etat;  he  was  a  celebrated  I 
general.      ffiJyj/  if/*?- 

There  were  some  that  (lid  not 
(guffaw,  reading  these  answers,  and1 
j did  not  call  the  answerers  stupid. 
They  did  not  confound  stupidity  with 
] ignorance.  "These  fine  young  fel- 
jlows  who  think  that  Gambetta  was 
a  great  general  are  perhaps  very  in- 
telligent." An  intelligent  man 
may  well  be  ignorant  concerning 
things  that  are  to  him  useless.  The 
most  ignorant  man  may  know  many 
things  of  which  the  wisest  are  ignor- 
ant. Essential  knowledge  so-called 
is  essential  only  to  certain  social 
classes.  A  French  soldier,  when  the 
time  of  service  is  over,  goes  back 
to  his  farm.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
should  know  all  about  farming;  to 
know  whether  Jeanne  d'Arc  was 
man  or  woman,  a  great  soldier  or  a 
noble  dame,  would  not  aid  him  in 
running  his'  farm.  So  argued  a 
Parisian  essayist,  and  not  merely  as 
a  poseur  or  for  the  sake  of  paradox. 
He  reminded  his  readers  that  there 
*s  such  a  thing  as  blissful  ignorance. 
"More  than  half  of  the  men  in 
France  have  never  heard  Bismarck's  i 
name  mentioned.  That  consoles  me; 
for  having  heard  too  much  about 
him." 

Henry  Ford  did  not  hesitate  to, 
say  in  court  the  other  day  that  he] 
considered  history  "bunk."  He  only 
said  in  colloquial  terms  what  has 
been  said  in  polished  phrases  by 
many,  from  mocking  Voltaire  to  the 
gentle  ironist,  M.  Anatole  France. 


Stage  Profanity 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  chief  British 
film  censor,  by  no  means  a  prudish 
or  priggish  person,  has  declared  that 
"film  swearing"  must  cease.  As  the 
great  majority  of  film  plays  shown 
in  Great  Britain  are  American,  the 
order  will  affect  them  most.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  has  been  too  fre- 
quent use  recently  of  "cuss  words." 
Even  when  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  was  in  process  of  making 
in  England,  the  actor  that  took  the 
part  of  Talkative,  being  told  to  talk 
freely,  grew  angry  for  some  reason, 
and  his  language  was  so  "painful 
and  free"  that  it  shocked  inmates  of 
a  deaf  mute  institution  who  read  his 
lips.  f  *■  $  • 

Who  has  not  noticed  the  great  in- 
crease in  profanity  in  spoken  dramas 
on  the  American  stage  during  the 
last  dozen  years  ?  When  the  Boston 
Museum  was  at  the  -  height  of  its 
popularity,  when  "glorious  old  Eng- 
lish comedies"  and  "roaring  farces" 
were  on  the  bill,  the  staid  audiences 
felt  a  pleasurable  thrill  when  an 
actor,  under  the  stress  of  emotion 
or  in  a  comic  burst,  said  "Damn." 
This  was  tolerated;  there  was  dis- 
creet and  genteel  laughter  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  The  actor  that  hap- 
pened to  make  the  exclamation  was 
known  to  all  as  an  eminently  re- 
spectable man;  the  whole  company 
was  a  family  affair;  the  comedy  was 
of  an  old  period  when  manners  were 
coarse,  or  the  villain  in  the  melo- 
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day 
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in  which 
stag?,  but 

t  theatre-. 


bw  his  cloven  hoof  *5n  * 
"Damn,"  a  vigorous! 
rsa  if  you  will,  at  the  | 
roapted.  especially  by  j 
yed  vicarious  vice, 
tudeville  theatres  to- 
"damn"  is  forbidden 
in  the  more  preten-j 
theatres  devoted  tOj 
what  does  one  not| 


the 


?  The  curtain  rises.  A  girl  j 
>grapher  with  elaborate  coiffure 
ihort  skirt  is  chewing  gum.  She  I 
rers  a  telephone  call  in  an  impu-  j 
manner  and  then  takes  the , 
b  of  the  Deity.  The  audience.' 
t  up  of  supposedly  refined  men  j 
women,  shake  with  laughter  and  I 
in  good  humor  for  the  rest  of 
evening.  When  a  comedian, 
apropos  of  nothing,  says  "damn"  or 
"hell,"  again  there  is  giggling,  there  | 
is  laughter.  Why  risibility  should 
thus  be  excited  is*  problem  that  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  Bergson,  Sully, 
Stanley  Hall,  Lipps,  Spencer  and 
other  curious  inquirers  into  the 
causes  of  laughter.  Wit,  it  has  been 
said,  is  based  on  the  element  of  sur- 
prise, to  which  the  Danbury  News 
I  man  replied  lone:  aso:  "That's  what 
|  makes  a  man  lautrh  ?o  when  he  sits 
|  down  on  a  bene  pin."  But  there  is 
1  no  verbal  surprise  in  stage  pro- 
|  fanity.  for  by  this  time  it  should  be 
I  taken  for  granted. 

The  horizon  has  been  broadened 
ince  the  flourishing  of  the  Boston 
[useum.   It  was  not  then  customary 


for  young  women  of  decent  parent- 
age and  home  training  to  smoke 
cigarettes,  drink  cocktails  or  indulge  t 
in  the  language  that  now  excites 
foolish  laughter  in  the  theatre.  The 
more  wonder,  then,  that  laughter 
thus  aroused  persists,  for  these  ejac- 
ulations must  surely  be  familiar  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  women, 
young  and  old,  seated  in  the  play- 
house.   

•  M.  Elleee  Reclua.  who  hardly  traveled 
■  St    all.    edited     an    excellent  universal 

geography     His  predecessor.  Malte-Brun. 

Kjets  extremely  sedentary.  •  •  •  The 
|  beat  description  of  a  Journey  la  that  made 
I  by  an  author  who  did  not  travel  •  •  • 
I  Men  that  are  conistnntly  traveling  have 
j  nothing  to  say  but  banalities  "Tell  me 
!  about  Slngapoor.  '  I  said  to  a  returned 
I  traveler,  who  had  sojourned  in  that  pro- 
I  digtous  city.  "It's  not  bad."  he  answered. 
I  "there  are  a  good  many  houses  built  In 
!  the  European  fashion."  Where  I  was  aeek- 
I  tag  the  Image  of  a  yellow  cosmopolla.  he 
i  had  found  L'vallom-Perret  Travelers  are 
1  like  this.  For  them  the  Slmplon  Tunnel 
||  waa  pierced. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Islands 
B  the  World  Wags: 

Unless  the  United  States  Supreme 
ourt  declares  the  Prohibition  amend- 
ent  to  be  unconstitutional,  some  of  us 
U]  geek  a  dweling  place  in  a  country 
here  personal  liberty  is  respected.  Mr. 
olightly  talks  vaguely  of  Cuba  or  Ber- 
uda.  Corfu  is  said-  to  be  an"  earthly 
iradise,  but  there  is  too  much  resin  in 
I*  Greek  wine  that  I  have  tasted, 
early  all  my  friends  talk  of  an  Island, 
ut  young  Purcell  is  dreaming  of  Eng- 
■h  towns  where  there  are  cathedrals 
nd  strong  ale.  The  presence  of  a 
ithedral  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
hey  say  there  is  an  uncommonly  good 
tn  at  Boston.  One  could  sit  there  com- 
#tably.  look  now  and  then  at  the  fam- 
ng  church  tower,  drink  from  pewter, 
nd  pity  the  Bostonians  of  New  Eng- 
Uld. 


written     l7  nn.«  «  nflxiuio  of  Frisian, 
1  Pla.tt-Dg.utac)!    and    parfcaM  another 
sneech    The  official  language  was  Eng- 
lish   There  iv.is  one  street  on  tho  plain 
high  above  tin-  lower  town:  this  street 
WM  galled  I'otnto  avenue     The  natives 
{ were-  a  peaceable  lot,   good  naturad, 
]  honest.    House  door*  were  not  locked. 
I  The  women  were  robust  and  friendly. 
'  Strangers  did  not  need  introductions  at 
1  the  dance  hall,  where  a  rude  little  or- 
chestra played,  but  these  women  WW 
of  Irreproachable  conduct.    The  pastoY, 
who  frequented  the  restaurant  kept  by 
a  Pane,  told  us  that  some  yenr-t  'before 
one  girl  was  proved  to  be  a  l'ght  skirt. 
She  was  put  Into  a  row  boat  Without 
oars.    Whs  this  merely  a  legend?  The 
pastor,  who  drank  huge  quantities  of 
beer,  beer  of  an  Inferior  quality,  usual- 
ly at  our  expense,  asked  many  ques- 
tions nboutajtha  poet  Longfellow.  One 
day.  talking  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Island,  a  thick  set.  red-faced  English- 
man who  had  previously  been  Gover- 
nor of  Newfoundland— he  was  a  good 
follow— we  saw  German  warships  In  ths 
distance.     He  turned  to  a  sailor  near 
by  and  said:    "What  would  we  do  to 
I  them  If  trouble  came?"    The  sailor  an- 
swered:   "Blow  'cm  to  hell."   That  was 
in  1SSS 

1  remember  well  a  month  spent  on  the 
island  of  Jersey,  where  three  or  four  of 
us  saw  beautiful  cows,  Lily  I^angtry's 
father,  .a  romantic  castle  or  two,  trip- 
pers from  Southampton,  Granville  or  St. 
Malo  touring  the  Island,  savage  rocks 
and  angry  surf,  the  greenest  of  fields, 
thatched  cottages  and  the  riotous  night 
life  of  a  garrison  town.  One  ate  and 
drank  better  and  cheaper  than  in  Heli- 
goland. A  wonderful  Jersey  cake  was  a 
specialty.  There  was  no  duty  then  on 
spirits  or  tobacco.  There  is  one  out, 
they  say:  The  dampness  in  winter, 
dampness  and  rheumatism.  The  kings 
of  Persia  had  four  palaces,  one  for  each 
season.  If  I  were  a  captain  of  industry, 
1  would  build  a  castle  near  the  Jersey 
coast  for  summer  use.  What  if  there 
are  no  taxes  on  the  Scilly  islands? 
Thoy — the  islands — do  not  tempt  me. 
Did  not  the  people  of  Jersey  recently 
refuse  to  suffer  an  income  tax?  From 
Jersey  you  can  go  to  Guernsey,  com- 
mune with  the  spirit  of  Victor  Hugo, 
see  the  wild  island  Sark,  and,  greatly 
daring,  find  out  whether  the  devilfish 
that  put  an  end  to  Sieur  Clubln  left 
descendants. 

Jamaica  appeals  to  me  more  than 
Bermuda — "rum,  rum,  Jamaica  rum" — 
but  Billy  Apthorp — I  miss  him  every 
day — told  me  the  climate  was  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  human  frame  or  the  con- 
sumption of  the  justly  celebrated  liquor. 

There  are  South  Sea  Islands.  I  doubt 
If  Herman  Melville  would  recommend 
Types  todny,  if  he  were  alive.  Many 
things  have  happened  since  he  left  his 
ship  in  1842.  when  the  vessel  entered  the 
harbor  of  Nukuheva.  The  Fayaway  of 
1919  no  doubt  wears  a  unlonsuit  and 
high-heeled  boots  and  the  Marquesan 
dancing  girls  would  hardly  commend 
themselves  as  candidates  for  a  Winter 
Garden  show. 

Ceylon  sounds  well,  better  than 
Borneo,  for  there  are  enough  wild  men 
In  Boston  and  Washington.  I  fear  that 
I  must  be  contented  with  the  mainland, 
and  stay  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
club  at  S-hanghat  has  the  longest  tar 
in  the  world;  the  library  was  destroyed 
to  lengthen  it:  but  tho  Journey  there  is 
beyond  my  present,  probably  my  future, 
means.  Why  is  It  that  Gollghtly,  Fer- 
guson, Beauregard,  and  other  Porphyri- 
ans,  ever.  ('Id  Auger,  are  talklns  of 
Islands? 

Some  unsuspected  isle  In  the  far  seas! 
Some  unsuspected  isle  in  far  off  seas! 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport.  '  


NOW  AT  KEITH'S 


Cansinos,  Spanish  Dancers, 
and  Miss  Nordstrom  | 

.Bduardo  and  Ellsa  Canslno,  Spanish  j 
dancers,  and  Marie  Nordstrom,  mono-  , 
loguist,  are  co-headllners  on  tho  (bill  at  | 
B.  F.  Kelth'3  Theatre  this  week.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  large  audience 
that  was  unmistakably  pleased. 

Tho  Cansinos  were  seen  at  this  the- 
atre earlier  In  tho  season  in  Bessie 
Clavtoi.'s  dancing  act.  Their  act  then 
stood  out  to  tho  disadvantage  of  the 
i  principal  performer.  Last  evening  they 
again  repeated  their  success.  Much  or 
their  performance  was  after  the  Span- 
ish school.  . 

Miss  Nordstrom  departs  from  the 
conventional  style  of  monologue.  Added 
to  her  physical  charm  Is  the  personality 
and  the  art  of  the  well  schooled  com- 
edienne. "  _ 

Other  acts  were  the  Tshikawa  Broth- 
ers, Japaneso  equilibrists:  "Indoor 
Sports,"  a  burlesque  of  passionate  love 
the  Dlxlo  Duo,  Sissle  and  Blake,  II 
songs  and  pianologue;  George  Austin 
Moore,  In  songs  and  stories;  Joseph  E 
Bernard  and  company;  Jennie  Middle 
ton,  fiddler,  and  Do  Lano  and  Pike 
acrobats,  i  - 


obiter  .lb  in-ffclomon  In  Hi's  re- 
spect was  the  Ben  Fhuiklln  of  his  time 
—we  consulted  Fnth'Hr  Cnlmet's  "deal 
Dictionary  of  the  Holly  Bible"  published 
In  a  somewhat  expurgated  form,  yet  in 
four  huge  volumes.  1"  CharlestOWB 
(1812)  While  we  tailed  to  obtain  the 
needed  information,  the  first  paragraph 
amply  repaid  us:  « 

"Hezekiah.     Kins  or    Jttdah.    son  or 
\liaz.  and  ADt.  born  A.  M.  3251:  Ahaas, 
his  lather,  being  then  barely  II  years 
S  of  age;  which  occasions  some  difficulty, 
I  for  Scripture  asserting  that  Abu/,  was 
{  but  20  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign 
i1  and  that  he  reigned  but  16  years.  It  fol- 
*  lows   that  he  lived  but  38  years.  Yet 
H  Scripture   says   that  llezekiah    was  2o 
ffl  years  old  when  ho  began  to  reign.  We 
|  must  conclude  therefore  that  Ahaz  had 
■  him  when  he  was  only  11  years  old. 
S  Which  Is  very  extraordinary    but  not 
^•Impossible.    Vide -Fragment.  No   2.  It 
.should  not  be  forgotten  that  Abaz  was 
1  celebrated  for  his  impieties. 
I    we    hurriedly,    nervously  consulted 
?  "Fragment  No.  2"  In  the  third  volume. 
|o  bitter  disappointment!  The  heading  ts 
*as  follows:    "Thoughts  on  the  faun-Dial 
lofAhaz.  With  a  Plate."   The  statement 


I     Tlie  legislator  is 


•onsclous  tyrant  wbo 
luinks  he  lias  none  his  duty  wbeu  lie  has  satis- 
fled  his  prejudices. 
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lands  have  certain  advantages.  One 
BOt  so  Inevitably  distracted  as  on 
kg  mainland.  Years  ago  I  spent  a 
appy  month  on  the  i'land  of  Heligo- 
ind.  It  was  in  1S&.  if  I  am  not  mls- 
iken.  that  the  American  consul  at 
(read en— he  knew  only  a  few  words  In 
(erman— suggested  Heligoland  for  a  va- 
ation.  He  spoke  of  beautiful  sunsets 
nd  lobsters.  "The  best  lobsters  come 
rom  Heligoland,  and  they  must  be 
heap  there."  Fallacious  reasoning! 
"here  were  lobsters  galore,  but  they 
rere  dearer  than  they  were  at  Ham- 
turg.  There  A-as  only  one  cow  on  the 
iland.  so  we  put  sheep's  milk  in  the 
This  milk  was  sweet,  almost 
tokening.  Heligoland  was  'hen  a  Brit- 
*  possession,  the  natives  amon?  them- 
elvea  snoke  a  language  that  was  not 


:>h,  My,  Dear"  opened  an  engagement 
at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  last  night  that 
promises  to  be  successful  here  as  it  has 
been  In  New  York.  These  are  the  prln. 
cipal  characters: 

Jack  Warren  .  Mr.  Quentln  Todd  I 

Hazel  Miss    Rena   Manning  | 

Dr.  Todhunter  Ro«kett..Mr.  John  A.  Butler  , 

William  nurbank:  Mr.  Hal  Forte  I 

Ragshott  Mr.  Joseph  Allen  | 

Rruce  Allenby  Mr\  Douglas  Stevenson) 

Hilda  Foster  Miss  Lorraine  Manyille 

Georgia  Miss  Evelyn  MacVey  [ 

Babe  Miss   Florence  McQulre  • 

Pickles  Miss  Jennifer  Sinclair  I 

Mrs.  Rockett  Miss  Florence  Johns 

■Jennie  Wren  Miss  Jall?««  °ay 

,  Joe  Plummer  Mr.  Francis  X.  Conlan 

The  scene  is  laid  at  the  Rockett  Insti- 
tute, a  retreat  for  the  cure  of  Inebriates 
and  those  suffering  from  delusions.  The 
Story  relates  to  changed  identity,  which 
produces  more  trouble  than  it  was  in- 
tended to  avoid. 

The  stage  settings  are  remarkably 
fine  and  the  costumes  brilliant;  the 
dancing— and  there  is  plenty  of  it— is 
unusually  good,  out  the  chief  interest 
is  in  the  musical  numbers.  Such  bits  as 
"Now  and  Then,"  "City  of  Dreams," 
"Phoebe  Snow,"  "Isn't  It  Wonderful?" 
"If  You  Only  Know  the  Way,"  and 
"Oh,  My  Dear,"  called  for  repeated  en- 
cores. 

The  large  audience  was  enthusiastic 
and  applauded  liberally  tho  rousing 
comedy,  the  music  and  the  dances.  The 
opening  night  was  a  complete  success, 
as  it  fully  deserved.' 

The  play  comes  direct  from  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre.  The  book  and  lyrics  ire 
by  Guy  Bolton  and  P.  G.  Wodehou.se, 
and  the  music  by  Louis  Hirsch,  while 
the  affair  is  staged  by  Robert  Mil'wi 
and  Edward  Royce. 


See-Saw 

Dr.  Harry  Campbell,  physician  to  the 
West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Dis- 
eases in  London,  has  discovered  that 
babies  after  they  are  nine  or  ten  months 
old  ar«  much  better  without  milk. 
Cow's  milk  has  destroyed  thousands  of 
children.  The  cow  should  not  be  re- 
garded in  England.  America,  or  even 
India  as  a  sacred  animal.  Dr.  Campbell 
also  attacks  sugar.  "Before  man  learnt 
to  till  the  soil  his  supply  of  pure  sugar 
was  limited  to  wild  honey,"  not  neces- 
sarily with  locusts.  An  English  special- 
ist has  asserted  tha  t  cane  sugar  is  a  pow- 
erful cardiac  tonic  and  that,  its  use  in 
cases  of  heart  disease  has  been  attended, 
by  extraordinary  results.  Not  long  ago  a 
physician  declared  that  the  craving  for 
candv  was  natural  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. Sugar  is  a  healthful  stimu- 
lant, he  said;  it  nourishes,  it  warms.  It 
it  related  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  that 
a  bowl  of  lump  sugar  stood  on  his  desk, 
and  when  he  had  a  peculiarly  difficult 
financial  problem  he  helped  himself  free- 
ly. (There  are  many  dietetic  anecdotes 
of  prominent  men:  thus  Bishop  getter 
suffering  from  sleeplessness  found  relief 
I  by  eating  peanuts.  "Lives  of  great  men 
I  all  remind  us  we  can  make  our  lives  sub- 
|  lime.") 

j  What  contradictory  diets  for  victims 
of  diabetes  and  Bright's  disease  have 
been  prescribed  during  the  last  30 
years!  What  contradictor/  diets  for 
dyspepsia,  gout,  hardening  of  the  ar- 
teries! Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  torturing  of  youth  when 
water  was  forbidden  in  fever  cases. 
What  have  the  fat  women  and  the 
lean  women  not  tried!  Le  Sage  ridi- 
culed Dr.  Sangrado  for  his  prescription 
of  water,  warm  and  cold.  For  years 
those  wishing  to  reduce1  flesh  were  told 
not  to  drink  water  at  meals.  Today 
we  are  urged  to  drink  at  least  a  glass. 
Red  meat  is  alternately  recommended 
and  prohibited  for  certain  diseases. 
Whatever  one  eats,  a  voice  is  heard 
crying:  "There  is  death  in  the  pot." 
Whatever  one  fears  to  eat,  a  voice  is 
heard:  "Eat  freely;  it  will  do  you  good." 
What  is  a  poor,  wretch  to  do? 

Let  us  consult  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients.  Celsus  counselled  the  alter- 
nate use  of  contrary  things.  "Be  al- 
ternately temperate  and  unrestrained 
in  eating,  but  more-  frequently  temper- 
ate,-- Alinsle  night-watches  and  pro- 
longed sleep;  ordinarily,  sleep  a  great 
deal.  Rest,  also  work  till  you  are  tired, 
but  let  rest  dominate  weariness." 

Or  the  Liseayan  proverb  may  be  fol- 
lowed: "Nourish  youself  on  the  flesh 
of  today,  the  bread  of  yesterday,  the 
wine  of  last  yoar,  the  cheerful  hope  of 
tomorrow  and  kick  dut  the  physicians 
and  all  their  reaimens."  Alas,  where  is 
the  wine  of  last  year?  For  too  many 
of  us  it  is  in  the  cellar  of  a  Criend— we 
have  no  cellar.  But  a  saying  of  Solo- 
mon, which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  King; 
of  Judah,  copiel  out,  comes  into  the 
mind:  "Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy 
neighbor's  house;  lest  he  he  weary  of 
Ihee  and  ao  have  tliee." 

Query 

A  writer  in  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal advocates  the  use  of  extrncf  bf  tar- 
axacum (dandelion  juice)  in  cases  of 
obstruction— even  in  malignant  cases. 
Then  may  not  dandelion  wine  be  de- 
scribed as  a  sanitary  intoxicant,  search- 
ing out  all  the  centres  of  life? 


that  the  form  of  the  oldest  sun-dial 
known  wasSnvented  in  Babylon  did  not 
console  us. 

Calmet  and  Vampires 

Good  old  Dom  Calmet!    His  chapters 
on  vampires  in  his  treatise  "The  Phan- 
tom World,"  as  translated  by  'he  Her. 
Henry  Christmas.  M.A.,  F.  K.  >S..  F.  fa. 
A    should  be  read  by  all  film  plav  man- 
gers auWiors  and  actresses.    There  is 
wealth    of    information    about  the! 
vamps"  of  Hungary.  Moravia  and  Po- 
land; of  the  Vroucolacas  of  Greece  and 
of  the  excommunicated  who  are  said 
not  to  be  subject  to  decomposition  after 
eath.       -  *. 
Dom   Calmet   makes   one  remark  in 
his  preface  that  should  be  pondered  by 
all  dramatic  critics:  "We  ought  to  be 
very  reserved  in  pronouncing  on  these 
vampires,  which  have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  world  for  a  certain  time  and 
still  divide  opinions  at  this  day." 

No,  Not  Braces 

An  American  was  once  asked  for  a 
definition,  of  "responsibility/'  and  he 
«aid'  "If  you  naVe  four  tluUons  to 
yoar  braces  and  two  break  off.  then, 
stranger,  a  mighty  responsibility  rests 
on  the  other  two."— London  Daily 
Chronicle.  "7 

No  fair  sir.  the  American  woulc  / 
said '"suspenders."  not  "braces."  ^ 


Precocious  Ahaz 

How  one  thing  leads  to  another  In  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge!  Curious  about 
the  exact  time  when  Hezekiah  ordered 


— ~  rafn 

The  destiny  of  these  machines  (air- 
planes) now  seems  to  be  really  determ- 
ined: they  can  be  used,  under  certain 
eonditions,  as  informers  for  armies.  If 
they  serve  only  for  that,  they  will  be  of 
no  service  at  all,  for  all  the  armies  will 
goon  be  provided  with  them:  the  recipro- 
cal slaughter  will  be  made  a  little 
quicker,  but  one  will  also  be  able  to 
steal  away  more  easily,  and  that  Is  all — 
Mercure  de  France  (Paris) ,  September, 
1910. 

Brunettes  Preferred 

We  read  in  a  "Situations  Vacant"  ad- 
vertisement published  in  a  London 
newspaper:  "Medium  or  dark  hair  pre- 
ferred." The  situation  is  not  for  a 
"vampire,"  not  for  a  mannequin,  not 
for  a  housekeeper  in  the  home  of  an 
elderly  widower  of  refined  tastes.  A 
general  housework  girl  Is  wanted  by  a 
woman  who  offers  a  comfortable  home, 
easy  work,  satisfactory  wages.  She 
makes  no  demand  or  inquiry  except  as 
to  the  color  of  the  hair.  Well,  Watson, 
what  d&  you  say?  Do  not  reply  foolishly 
that  the  mistress  eats  only  dark  soups. 
Is  she  herself  a  blonde  who  can  bear 
no  sister  near  the  throne?  Does  she 
seek  a  foil?  or  will  a  brunette  be  more 
In  keeping  than  a  blonde  with  the  color 
scheme  of,  the  rooms?  Are  brunettes 
thought  to  be  more  efficient  in  the 
kitchen?  It  has  been  said  that  a  first 
class  cook  does  not  keep  her  kitchen 
scrupulously  clean;  that  she  has  a  quick 
temper  and  is  often  given  to  strong 
drink,  but  we  have  heard  and  read 
nothing  about  the  capabilities  inevitably 
associated  with  medium  or  black  hair. 

Bathroom  Melody 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  B.  B.  Barclay,  with  all  his  efforts 
on  July  14  to  think  "the  thing  through 
to  the  fundamentals,"  has  not  succeeded 
from  losing  sight  of  the  dual  functions 
of  the  bathroom.  Indeed,  the  whole 
matter  would  have  been  in  the  line  of 
the  late  Oapt.  J.  C.  Bourke.  In  primitive 
belief  (still  occasionally  manifest  in  neui 
rotics  and  existing  in  the  "unconscious 
of  us  all),  such  places  as  bathrooms  are 
haunted  by  demons;  so  the  rabbis  used 
to  ask  their  attendant  angels  to  wait 
outside,  as  not  powerful  enough  to  com- 
pete within.  (Thompson's  'Semitic 
Magic,'  p.  200.)  One  of  them  used  to 
have  noise  made  outside  so  as  to  scare 
the  devils  within.  (Sellgmann's  'Der 
Blick,'  il.,  275.)  A  similar  way  is  ottrs— 
for  the  temporary  inmate  himself  to  sing 
lusty  songs.  Another  method  was  to 
place,    within,    the   shrine  of   an  all- 


a  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
opticus.  Cap.  IV.,  61.  1;  in  O. 
n'a  edition,  I.  39)  was  long  rldl- 
imt  was  substantiated  by  finding 
shrine,  nt  Ostia  In  1811.  (Antiqu- 
eb.,  '12.  *S.)  All  the  above  and 
nor»  can  be  found  In  the  Boston 
Library  if  Mr.  Barclay  really 
to  go  "to  the  fundamentals." 
n.  CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 
•  are,  valuable  notes  on  this  sub- 
Hurton's  edition  of  "The  Thou- 
ghts and  a  Night."  Afreets  and 
fton  exerted  tholr  demoniacal 
n  and  near  latrines,  which  they 


>m!s  their  fie 


lunted.— Ed. 


Federal  Liquors 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  letter  from  a  Philadel- 
phia rapor  of  17S5  might  help  our  solons 
at  ■Washington  solve  the  question  of  the 
intoxicating  qualities  of  beer: 

PHILADELPHIA,  July  2S,  1788. 

A  correspondent  wishes  that  a  monu- 
ment could  be  erected  In  Union  Green 
with  the  following  inscription: 
IN  HONOR  OF 
AMERICAN  BEER  AND  CYDER 

It  is  hereby  recorded  for  the  informa- 
tion of  itrangefs  and  posterity  that  17,000 
people  assembled  on  this  Green  on  the 
4th  of  July,  17S,s.  to  celebrate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  separated 
at  an  early  hour  without  Intoxication  or 
a  single  quarrel. 

They  drank  nothing  but  beer  and  cyd- 
er. Learn,  reader,  to  prize  those  invalu- 
able federal  liquors  and  to  consider 
them  as  the  companions  of  those  virtues 
which  alone  can  render  our  country  free 
a*d  respectable. 

Learn  likewise  to  despise  splretuous 
liquors  as  anti-federal  and  to  consider 
them  as  the  companions  of  all  those 
vices  which  are  calculated  to  dishonor 
and  to  enslave  our  country.  K. 

Boston. 


Salad  or  Dressing? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  salad  dressing  suggested  by  "an 
Ingenious  person,"  the  Englishman  seek- 
ing a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  does  in- 
deed sound  like  a  dreadful  mess;  but  the 
person  did.,  not  need  to  be  so  very  in- 
genious, only  Just  enough  so  to  have 
remembered,  and  slightly  altered,  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  receipt,  beginning, 
as  I  recall  it:  "Two  boiled  potatoes 
steamed  through  a  kitchen  sieve,  Soft- 
ness and  smoothness  to  the  salad  give." 

He  calls  it  a  receipt  for  a  salad  dress- 
ing, but  it  sounds  like  a  degenerate  po- 
tato salad.  And  yet  I  believe  the  witty 
cleric  was  something  of  a  gourmet.  I 
seem  to  remember  a  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  Grote  regarding  hams: 

W  inchester.        MIRIAM  LOWELL. 

Good  Old  Days 

Found  In  an  old  theatrical  program 
for  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin":  "Audience 
will  kindly  remain  in  their  chairs  while 
bloodhounds  are  crossing  the  stage."— 
Morning  Telegraph. 


"Mostly  Bunk" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Henry  Ford,  the  "ignorant  ideal- 
ist's," definition  of  history  as  "mostly 
bunk"  does  not  differ  very  much  from 
the  definition  given  by  that  wise  old 
materialistic  scoundrel,  the  Marquis  de 
Talleyrand.  "History,"  he  said,  "is  made 
up  of  'lies  agreed  upon.'  "  s,  h. 

Westminster. 


Bacon-Box  Stuff 

"Bacon-Box  stuff"  is  the  contemptu- 
ous deocription  by  secondhand  dealers 
for  much  of  the  new  furniture  now  be- 
ing hastily  manufactured.  Such  is  the 
►hort  age  of  timber  and  the  demand 
for  furniture  that  psteking-cases,  sugar- 
boxes,  &c.  supply  the  material  for  bed- 
room suites. 

One  dealer  confided  to  the  writer  that 
he  had  been  offered  suites  in  two 
grades.  When  he  asked  the  difference 
h:  quality  between  the  two,  the  traveller 
replied:  "Well,  in  the  cheaper  line 
we  can't  guarantee  that  names  like 
•Best  Cured  Hams'  or  'Parson  Oats' 
won't  show  up  under  the  varnish.  In 
the  better  quality  we  guarantee  the 
w.od  is  Itained.  right  down. "-London 
Daily  Cnnynicle. 


iAME  YOUR  POISON. 
(On  thq  noAenclutvre  fit  American  "dry"  irinlt) 
Artful  art  the  cocktail  mixers 

With  tleir  Gold  anil  Silver  Fizz- 
6K.e  Sllnjs  Apricot  Elixirs,  v 
rruneltoomcbasers,  are — Gee,  Whim 

If  jou  ni>l  a  megrlm-sliifter, 

Or  a  '4.  ;  ■>■  brew  than  tea. 
Try  a  Ixijiiiberry  Snifter, 

Or  a  Gtape- juice  Stlcgaree. 

UTl?u,l  xl^i'f.' • ''""Khflfor  slngera, 
Blue  £t  on  CoekUU».  Lauj,  Pink  ; 

Ginger  HfcNtfa,  Str.nvhcrry  Stingers  

>  %£?  .  -v  waut  u  <lrl"k'< 
—A,  W.,  la  the  Loudon  Daily  Chronic]* 


Now  tf  on  Swlthln  s  fern 
And   every  penih..ii«e 

■howcrs. 
Twice  twenty  <lnyi  shall 

drain. 

And  wash  th»  pavement  with  Incessant 
rain. 

Lot  not  »uch  vulgar  tales  debase  they 
mind:  _ 

Nor  Tnul  nor  Swlthln  rule  the  clduda  and 
w  Ind ! 


St.  Swithin 

II  As  ft  matter  of  fact  observations  taken 
J  at  Greenwich  for  the  20  years  preceding 
1S61  showed  that  the  greatest  number 
of  rainy  days  after  St.  Swithin's  day 
had  taken  place  when  the  15th  of  July 
was  dry.  What  is  the  record  of  186 1  - 
1919?  Can  some  one  that  Is  fond  of 
statistics,  some  one  for  example  that  can 
give  the  exact  tonnage  of  the  warships 

J  of  this  country  or  of  Great  Britain,  or 
tell  the  number  of  deaths  from  smallpox 
In  1918,  Inform  us?  There  are  two  ether 
saints  that  bring  rain  :  St.  Medard  (Juno 
8)  and  St.  Fausrus*  (June  9).    The  Bel- 

I  fiians  report  that  Faustus  said  to  Me- 
dard:  "Barnabas  and  Vitus  are  my 
neighbors  and  together  we  will  give  the 
folk  a  good  washing  till  Frederick  the 
Hollander  (July  18)  comes  and  closes 
the  doors  of  heaven."  We  should  all 
bear  In  mind  that  there  are  six  lucky 
days  , in  July,  viz :  1,  13,  19,  21,  27,  30  ; 
but  fh  August  there  are  only  three,"  viz  - 
3,  7,  9.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  keeps  a 
cat  at  Clamport.  When  she  washes  her 
face  he  knows  It  will  rain  that  day  or 
the  next.  He  has  found  out  that  the- 
great  croaking  of  frogs  in  the  marsh  at 
night  does  not  necessarily  foretell  rain, 
and  as  the  graveyard  is  some  distance 
from  his  cottage,  he  cannot  easily  visit 
it  to  see  if  the  tombstones  sweat.  He 
thinks  of  purchasing  a  peacock  next 
summer,  for  its  frequent  screeching  Is 
a  sure  sign  of  rain.  A  pair  of  rubber 
boots  and:  a  sou'wester  would  be  of 
greater  use,  but  we  have,  not  joined  the 
Folk  Lore  Society. 


A  Biblical  Allusion 

"C.  V.  w."  writes:  "In  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  an  Englishman  in  1909  he  speaks 
of  Mrs.  Atherton-lately  of  some  no- 
toney— as  a  feminine  galante,  etc  and 
winds  up  by  calling  her  'Aibolibamate  '  I 
thought  at  first  there  was  a  pun  in- 
volved, but  can  find  no  use  or  explana- 
tion of  the  word." 

R„„  the  Hook  r.f  tho  Prophet  Ezekiel 
.Ch.m.  vxiii.1:  niso  Sw'nburne's  verses 
In  the  first  series  of  "Poems  and  Bal- 
lads." 


Before  the  Flood 

Here  is  a  lesson  in  household  economy 
drawn  from  a  learned  commentator  oil 
Genesis: 

"Many  have  supposed  that  the  ante- 
diluvians abstained  from  wine  and  from 
flesh  as  food  because  the  Scripture  ex- 
pressly notices  that  Noah  after  the 
deluge  began  to  plant  a  vineyard,  and 
that  God  permitted  him  to  eat  flesh; 
whereas  he  gave  Adam  no  other  food 
than  herbs  and  fruits  (Gen.  Ix.,  20). 
The  contrary  opinion  is  jsupported  by- 
other  learned  interpreters  who  believe 
that  men,  before  the  deluge,  abstained 
from  none  of  the  pleasures  of  wine  and 
good  cheer;  and  the  Scriptures  in  few 
words  intimates  to  what  excess  of  pro- 
fligacy they  were  arrived  when  it  tells 
us  that  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way 
upon  the  earth;  whence  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  if  God  had  forbidden  the 
use  either  of  flesh  or  wine,  they  would 
have  taken  very  little  notice  of  his 
prohibition. 

"N.  B.— Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned 
the  Scripture  seems  to  represent  vio- 
lence as  the  prevailing  crime  before  the 
deluge;  i.  e.,  the  unjustifiable  taking 
away  of  human  life;  and  the  precepts 
given  to  Noah  against  shedding  of  blood 
seem  to  confirm  this  idea.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  true  that  the  pious  before  the 
deluge  used  very  little,  if  any,  flesh  as 
food;  while  the  impious  indulged  in  it. 
This  may  somewhat  account  for  the 
long  lives  of  the  antediluvian  patri- 
archs." 

Yes,  yes.  Also  for  the  milk  in  the  in- 
side of  the  cocoanut,  but  not  for  the 
hair  on  the  outside. 


"A  Good  Time" 

Certain  Englishmen,  speaking  con- 
temptuously of  the  "American  lan- 
guage," quote  our  use  of  the  phrase 
"had  a  good  time."  But  was  not  this 
expression  known  to  the  French  as  well 
as  to  Englishmen  of  years  ago? 

Montaigne,  speaking  of  Gallio  exiled 
on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  said  that  news 
came  to  Rome  "qu'il  s'y  donnolt  du  bon 
temps."  Florio  translated  the  phrase: 
"that  there  he  lived  a  merry  life." 
Cotton:  "that  he  there,  lived  as  merry 
as  the  day  was  long."  Gallic,  In  other 
words,  was  "having  a  good  time." 

"My  Country" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Wnen  the  contribution,  "A  Modern- 
ized. 'My  Country,'  "  met  my  eye  this 
morning  I  wondered  if  It  was  going  to 
be  a  horrid  revelation  of  the  singular 
Inconsistency  contained  in  the  first  verse 
of  this  deservedly  popular  New  Eng- 
land hymn.  I  remember  an  Incident 
that  occurred  at  a  political  rally  In 
Tremont  Temple  a  number  of  years  ago. 
During  the  singing  of  "America";  everyl 
body,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  swod  up. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  verse  I 
happened    to    look    around    and  was 


amazed  to  sbo  K&C'fliv  nun  on« 

woman  In  the  row  behind  mo  who  had 
I  remained  seated.  They  appeared  to  be 
forolgn  born.  When  tho  music  had 
censed  and  the  audience  began  to  b« 
sealed  I  turned  around  and— as  pleas- 
antly as  I  could— asked  one  of  the  group 
[  why  they  hail  not  risen  during  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hymn.  The  answer  came 
'back  In  very  good  English:  "Why 
should  we?  Our  fathers  did  not  die 
here.    They  died  In  Hungary." 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH. 
Bo3ton,  July  13. 


IS 


Boston  Culture 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Overheard:  "Yes,  father  left  some 
other  things,  too— In  particular,  a  littls 
statuette  of  Daniel  Webster,  a  pretty 
little  thing  about  so  high— a  perfect  like- 
ness—yes. He  stands  there  with  one 
hand  on  his  breast  and  the  other  rest- 
ing on  a  copy  of  his  dictionary."  Poor 
Noah ! 

COL.  MARSHALL  TREDD. 

Boston. 
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The  Sacrifice 

To  the  lady  who  advertises  for  a  ser- 
vant with  medium  or  dark  hair  as  the 
only  qualification. 
I'd  love  to  match  a  Morris  frieze, 

Or  golden-ochre  portiere, 
A.  black  brunetUsh  Pekingese, 
Or  old  brown  Windsor  kitchen  chair. 

Though  I  can  neither  wait  nor  cook,  ' 
And  will  not  answer  knock  and  ring, 

I  should  he  very  proud  to  look 
In  harmony  with  everything. 

But  Nature  with  a  head  of  tow 
Endowed  me  in  the  days  gone  by; 

X  cannot  serve  you,  ina'am,  hut  O 
I'd  gladly  dye. 

A.  W.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Silence 

We  have  received  a  note  written  in  the 
fine  Italian  hand,  taught  years  ago  in 
genteel  seminaries  for  young  ladies. 

"Dear  Sirs:  My  brother  Herkimer  has 
been  so  busy  filling  the  bird  bath  with 
water  that  he  has  been  unable  to  writ.-. 
Biving  his  views  about  the  league  of 
nations.  Some  of  the  hig  birds  bathe 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  What  with 
their  careless  splashing  an  dihe  evapo- 
ration, the  bathneeds  constant  attention 
He  hopes  to  concentrate  his  mind  in  a 
few  days.  I  am  sure  that  his  views 
about  the  league  6f  nations  will  be  of 
great  value.  They  may  even  have  weight 
•vith  Senators  Borah,  Knox  and  Lodge. 

Yours  respectfully, 

VASHTI  JOHNSON. 

Clamport,  July  24. 


"The  Real  Alice" 

Was  Mrs.  Edith  Alice  Maitland,  who 
died  recently  at,  Cheltenham  (Eng..),  the 
original  Alice  of  famous  books?  As  a 
child  she  was  a  favorite  of  C.  L.  Dodg- 
son,  better  known  as  "Lewis  Carroll," 
and  she  herself  said  thai  she  was  THE 
Alice.  "Said"  is  a  mild  word:  she  might 
well  have  boasted  of  her  immortality. 
The  daughter  of  Canon  Litton,  she  her- 
self wrote  books;  "Childish  Memories 
ot  Lewis  Carroll"  is  now  out  of  print* 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is 
Incorporated  in  Collingwood's  "Life  and 
Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll." 

An  entertaining  book  could  be  'written 
about  men  and  women  that  have  fig- 
ured in  novels  as  fictitious  characters. 
Dickens  would  supply  many  pages.  Was 
Harold  Sk'impole  Leigh  Hunt?  Dickens 
constantly  evaded  the  answer.  Hunt 
made  a  final  appeal  to  him,  asking  that 
he  should  publicly  give  assurance  that 
the  miserable  Slumpole  was  not  a  cari- 
cature of  himself.  This  was  in  1859. 
Dickens  wrote  in  reply:  "Believe?' me,  I 
have  not  forgotten  that  matter:  nor 
will  I  forget  it.  To  alter  the  book  it- 
self would  be  to  revive  a  forgotten  ab- 
surdity, and  to  establish  the  very  as- 
sociation that  is  to  be  denied  and  dis- 
carded." Dickens  caricatured  his  own 
mother  as  Mrs.  Nickleby;  Mieawber  is 
one  picture  of  his  father,  William  Dor- 
rlt  another  picture.  Squeers  was  a 
Yorkshire  schoolmaster  named  Shaw, 
who  performed  an  operation  for  cancer 
on  the  head  of  a  child,  "with  an  inky 
penknife"  and  so  caused  his  death.  Mer- 
dle  was  John  Saidler,  M.  P.,  a  forger, 
who  escaped  arrest  by  drinking  poison 
out  of  a  silver  cream  jug.  Mrs.  Georgi- 
ana  Hayman  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cooper 
disputed  the  honor  of  being  Little  Dor- 
rit.  Mrs.  Hayman's  brother  was  the 
original  of  Tiny  Tim  and  in  part  of 
Paul  Dombey;  a  sister  was  "in  port" 
Paul's  foster-mother.  Flora  is  said  to 
have  been  a  girl  with  whom  Dickens  as 
a  young  man  thought  he  was  in  love. 
The  "Infant  Phenomenon"  grew  up  to 
be  -a  celebrated  actress,  Mrs.  Lander, 
who  had  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor  sat  for  the  portrait  of  the 
irascible  and  explosive  squire  in  "Bleak 
House."  And  so  on. 

Scott  and  Thackeray  could  also  con- 
tribute to  this  book.  We  knew  a  man 
many  years  ago  who  swore  to  the  fact 
that  the  fascinatirig  scoundrel  Count 
Fosco  of  "The  Woman  In  White"  was 


then  living  in  a  Canadian  town.  Pea- 
cock in  his  fantttHtle  novpls  Introduced 
Coleridge,  Byron  and  othfr  men  of  the 
period  thinly  disguised.  Veiialno  is  In 
Anatole  France's  "Red  Lily."  Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle  Is  the  hero  of  Meredith's 
"Tragic  Comedians"  and  the  heroine, 
Helena  von  Doennlnges,  after  the  death 
Of  Prince  Racowllza,  her  husband,  mar- 
ried Count  Shevltch,  came  with  him  to 
New  York,  where  she  wrote  stories 
about  proletarian  life  on  the  East  Side. 
She  went  back  to  Europe  and  dwolt  In 
Munich.  We  believe  she  is  dead.  Mr. 
James  Hunek^r  has  written  entertain- 
ingly about  her  in  his  "Pathos  of  Dis- 
tance." Meredith's  Diana  was  a  well 
known  Englishwoman,  who  sold  a 
political  secret.  Names  of  other  men 
and  women  whose  adventures  have  been 
utilized  by  novelists,  or  have  suggested 
characters,  could  easily  fill  a  column, 
probably  two  columns,  and  Americans 
would  be  among  these  novelists,  as  Ger- 
trude Athorton,  Messrs.  Stlmson,  Church- 
and  others  now  living.  Theodore  Win- 
throp's  polished  villain  of  University 
Place  was  suggested  by  a  once  famous 
journalist  of  New  York  and  London. 
Robert.  H.  Newell  ("Orpheus  C.  Kerr") 
Introduced  members  of  the  New  York  1 
Bohemian  set  of  the  Fifties  and  Sixties 
in  "Avery  Glibun";  William  North  cari-  1 
catured  Fitz  James  O'Brien  in  "The 
Slave  of  the  Lamp."  Nor  should  Dis- 
raeli be  forgotten.  As  the  story  goes 
Goldwin  Smith  never  forgave,  him  for  i 
introducing  him  as  the  Oxford  prq/essor 
In  "Lothair  "  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward 
could  not  let  Caroline  Lamb  rest  in 
peace.  Probably  Thomas  Hardy  had 
listened  to  Jacob  Poorgrass  talking:  - 
possibly  he  had  had  the.  Inestimable 
pleasure  of  knowing  Bathsheba.  Eustacia 
and  the  charming  creature  who.  Inter-  <_ 
ested  in  astronomy,  thus  lost  her  peace 
of  mind  and  was  sorely  perplexed. 


Several  Charges 

'State  officials  said  tonight  that  Moyer 
would  be  charged  with  perjury,  em- 
ibezzlement,  misappropriation  of  bank 
jfunds.  rehypothecation  of  securities, 
destroying  and  mutilating  records  and 
'accepting  deposits  when  the  bank  was 
Insolvent." — New  York  World. 

Plain  people  might  infer  from  this 
khat  Mr.  Moyer  is  accused  of  stealing. 


Novels  with  Pictures 

Many  have  called  attention  of  late 
to  the  carelessness  of  illustrators  in 
following  the  text  of  novelists  and 
tellers  of  short  stories.  There  is 
not  so  bitter  complaint  about  the 
purely  artistic  value,  the  beauty  and 
the  spirit  of  the  drawings;  ihe  illus- 
trator too  often  flatly  contradicts 
the  description  or  the  situation  verb- 
ally portrayed.  This  carelessness  is 
not  confined  to  the  United  States. 
A  little  while  ago  Punch  published 
a  picture  of  an  artist  and  a  nov- 
elist in  conversation.  The  novelist 
was  saying  that  his  story,  which  had 
been  illustrated  by  the  artist,  was 
about  to  be  dramatized.  The  artist, 
interested,  answered:  "I  must  read 
your  novel." 

It  is  a  question  whether  a  novel 
of  importance  should  be  illustrated 
at  all.  One  cannot  easily  think  of 
"Vanity  Fair"  and  "Pendehnis" 
without     Thackeray's  drawings; 

Doyle's  picture  of  Col.  Newcome  in- 
dignant after  Costigan's  song,  leav- 
ing the  company  with  head  uplifted 
and  cane  in  air>  or  De  Maurier's 
superb  Beatrix  coming  -down  the 
stairs.  Dickens  was  fortunate  in 
the  artists  for  his  early  and  middle 
periods.  Seymour,  "Phiz,"  Cruik- 
shank.  What  would  Ainsworth's 
"Tower  of  London"  be  without 
Cruikshank's  pictures?  John  Mc- 
Lelan's  illustrations  of  the  charac- 

I  ters  in  "The  Woman  in  White"  and 
"No  Name"  are  out  of  the  common,  j 

!  and  his"  picturing  of  the  men,  worn- ! 

jen,  and  scenes  in  "A  Tale  of  Two  j 

j  Cities"  and  "Great  Expectations"! 
are  far  more  powerful  than  those! 

j  drawn  by  the  English  illustrators  of  ; 
these  novels.    Darley's  drawings  for 

!  Judd's  "Margaret"  and  Du  Maurier's  i 
for  his  two  stories  should  not  be 
forgotten.     All  these  men  are  as 
closely  associated  with  the  authors 
as  is  Tenniel  with  "The  Alice  of! 
Strange  Adventures."    Reading  the' 
novels  in  an  edition  without  pictures, 
one  cannot  imagine  the  characters 

otherwise  than  as  depicted  by  these 

artists. 

Thomas  Hardy,  Meredith,  the  i 
present  school  of  English  novelists,  | 
|  have  fared  well  without  illustrators. 
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t  was  published  us  a  serial  in  ex- 
purgated form.  No  artist  has  em- 
phasised the  horror  or  the  beauty 
B  Poe's  tales,  though  several  have 
rreatly  dared.  "Moby  Dick"  could 
not  be  made  more  fantastic  by  an 
imaginative  artist.  The  pictures  de- 
ligned  for  Stevenson  are  common- 
place, as  are  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  drawn  in  this  country  for 
novels  of  a  season,  "iiuick  sellers." 
When  the  heroine  is  fairly  attrac- 
tive, she  is  a  variety  of  the  Gibson 
|pirL  Mr.  Chambers's  first  stories, 
stories  that  gave  great  promise  for 
lis  future,  were  not  illustrated;  his 
voluminous  hack-work  has  found 
artists  famous  for  alluring  magazine 
(Covers;  their  women  might  figure 
as  recommenders  of  corsets  and 
(hosiery,  the  men  as  wearing  the  col- 
lars and  ready  made  suits  .featured 
in  advertisements.  Chambering 
and  wantonness!  If  only  the  illus- 
trators would  scrupulously  regard 
text 


•  were  surprised  by  the  state- 
ment made  early  this  month  In  the 

EtwaM  that  there  are  only  about  15J0 
oteetaa,  theatres  in  France,  although 
Etwas  then  said  that  in  many  important 
towns  ol  France  there  is  no  e'.ectrical 
Mnrent  tor  production.  They  were  sur- 
prised because  France  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  cinema. 

Abaut  10  years  ago  that  delightful  au- 
thor. Octave  Uzanne,  writing  about  a 
'company  in  the  forest  of  Kontainebleau 
that  he  surprised  in  the  making  of  a 
Blm  play  or  spectacle,  said  that  the 
cinema  was  an  old  acquaintance,  for  he 
was  the  first  to  see  Edison's  "Kineto- 
graph"  at  work.  "1  often  recollect  that 
Us  first  film  reproduced  the  caperings 
of  a  little  Tyrolese  dancer.  I  was  chosen 
by  the  great  scientist,  who  became  one 
H  my  old  friends,  at  Men'.o  Park,  near 
(sic)  New  Jersey  and  Xuw  York,  to  an- 
nounce his  new  discovery  to  the  aston- 
ished world.  You  will  find  in  Figaro 
fat  1893  the  article  in  which  I  put  before 
the  public  the  invention  of  Edison,  who, 
Ing  his  fellow  countrymen  too  mate- 
and  too  commercial,  wished  to  give 
[Frenchmen  and  France  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  his  thought."  The  word  "ma- 
terial"  is  underscored  by  Uzanne. 

M.  Uzanne  followed  this  by  saying 
|hat  the  cinema  should  be  the  theatre's 
Snoet  valuable  ally.  It  would  supply  to 
^e  stage  that  "unreality"  which  had 
Etherto  prevented  tr.e  publics  per- 
comr.rehension  of  Shakespeare's 
The  cinema  could  show 
ring  skies.  seas  in  commo- 
clouds.  crowds  rushing  along, 
like  that  in  "The  Valkyr." 
oarching  forest  in  "Macbeth."  But 
„uoted  freely  from'  an  article  by 
jny  de  Gourmont  that  was  published 
te  Mercure  de  France  in  1309.  (This 
le  is  rc-printed  in  Gourmont's  "Epi- 
ss,  lSto-1312,"   from  which  we  now 

f  Gourmont  thought  that  as  static  pho- 
tography has  "almost  annihilated"  en- 
graving, so  cinematic  photography  will 
Eearly  everywhere   take   the   place  of 
the  spectacle  furnished  directly  by  hu- 
man movements.    "For  the  cinema  not 
»nly  gives  a  very  satisfactory  and  cheap 
reproduction    of    such    an  organized 
spectacle;  it.  produces,  and  under  still 
|»etter  conditions,  the  great  spectacles 
|>f  open  air;- natural,  as  landscapes;  or 
fertiflcial.  as  the  chase  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, posed  to  be  sure,  but  posed 
tan  the  borders  of  the  upper  Nile  by 
featives  and  beast3  moving  in  their  own 
Eegion,  The  best  theatre  provided  with 
biage  machinery  would  spend  hundreds 
fcf  thousands  of  francs  and  show  only 
K  caricature  of  this  chase  .  .  .  The 
Ifcinema  represents   landscapes  marvel- 
|cj.=ly.    It   showed   me   yesterday  the 
[Becky  mountains,  the  faU3  of  Zambesi; 
■the  wind  bends  the  flr  trees;  the  water 
Eboila  ...  1  like  the  cinema;  it  sat- 
isfies my  curiosity.    By  it  I  go  round 
Che  world,  and  I  stop  as  I  please  at 
hTokio  at  Ssngapoor.    I  follow  the  cra- 
ftiest routes.  'I  go  to  New  York,  which 
Rs    not   beautiful,    by    Suez,    which  is 
►hardly  more  >;o,  and  In  the  same  hour  I 
[l  traverse  Canadian  forests  and  raoun- 
lt*lr.s  of  Scotland;  I  go  up  the  Nile  to 
[|£-^.rtoum,  and  a'  moment  after  on  the 
l&ridge  of  a  transatlantic  I  regard  the 
Bfeombre  expanse  of  ocean." 
■But  Gourmont  observed  10  years  ago 
Uh&t  the  Parisian  public  enjoyed  fan- 
Kastic  scenes,  comic  and  dramatic,  more 
Khan"  landscapes.     Fairy    scenes  were 
Kiore  fairyltke  than  on  the  stage.  The 
Kuh,;c  was  enthusiastic  over  comic  or 
Bragic   scenes   of   private  life.  "Their 
BbW  merit  is  clearness.    They  are  al- 


in  which  tlu-y  »r«  put,  saves  thess 
dramas  from  utter  banality.  One  for- 
Kois  the  vulgarity  <jf  the  story  in  the 
amusement  derived  from  the  details.  It 
was  curious  to  hear  at  Rouen  these 
honest  Saturday  audiences  applaud  the 
deeds  of  chimerical  persons,  give  them 
prudent  advice,  hiss  the  villain-  They 
nlmost  threw  lumss  of  sugar  to  the 
good,  faithful  dogs  that  frequently  play 
a  sympathetic  role  in  these  innocent 
amusements.  So  great  is  the  power  of 
Illusion  that  a  photograph  thrown  on 
a  screen  can  move  our  passions,  as 
well  as  reality  Itself.  < 

"The  cinema  is  intensely  moral.  The 
Pa  the  firm  does   not  Jest  with  good 
principles.    It  sees  to  It  that  virtue  will 
always  be  rewarded,  crime  punished, 
lovers  reunited  and  duly  married,  faith- 
less men  trounced  thoroughly  by  the 
outraged  wife.    The  cinema  Is  for  the 
people    and    the    family.     It  leans 
toward    playing    an    educational  part 
that  will   pass,    or    at  least  by  the 
aide     of  ,  scenes     of     too  current 
morality,    those    of    a    little  higher 
nature  will  be  offered.    Stories  by  Merl- 
tnee.  by  Maupassant  would  make  mimed 
spectacles  of  a  fine  intensity.  Severs^ 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  would  provide 
most  captivating  scenes.    These  trans- 
positions can  be  recommended  without 
remorse,  for  they  would  not  affect  the 
work;    they   would    respect    the  text. 
Now  the  text  is  what  the  theatre  re- 
spects the  least,  so  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  cinema  is  that  no  one  speaks. 
The  ear  is  not  rasped.    The  dumb  the- 
atre is  the  ideal  distraction,  the  best 
rest:  images  pass  borne  along  by  light 
music.    One  has  not  even  the  trouble 
to  dream.   ...   He  that  -.vill  despise 
these  shows  is  very  foolish  or  not  at 
all  curious.    They  are  a  singular  and 
sometimes  sudden  enlargement  of  the 
Intelligence.    The  cinema  last  year  In- 
formed me  better  about  Morocco  than 
the  confused  accounts  of  travellers.  I 
saw  the  army  march,  the  artillery  of 
the  Sultan,  and  I  understood  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  politicians  that  take  se- 
riously the  power  of  this  puppet  show. 
It  was  a  lesson  for  the  eyes;  and  that 
is  the  only  lesson  that  counts." 
Pitfalls  of  .Adaptation 
Alder  Anderson,  in  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph,   considered    the    difficulty  of 
translating  a  book  or  a  play  into  a 
totally  different  medium,  the  shadow 
language  of  the  screen.    He  gave  as  an 
instance  the  screen  version  of  Kiste- 
maeckeiss    play.     "L'Occident."  The 
film  was  made  in   the  United  States, 
one  of  a  series  for  Mme.  Nazimova.  • 
"  'I  had  heard  extraordinary  accounts 
of  these  pictures,'  says  M.  Kistemaeck- 
ers,  'and  I  was  not  disappointed.  •  In  the 
technique  of  the  art  of  animated  pho- 
tography and  staging  or  in  lavish  ex- 
penditure, I  can  '•"call  nothing  that  sur- 
passes wnat  I  saw,  and,  into  the  bar- 
gain, Nazimova  is  an  admirable  come- 
cUenne,  the  most  personal,  it  seems  to 
rrre,  wno  has  ever  been  made  to  live  by 
the  camera,'    So  far.  so  good.    But  M. 
Kistemaeckers  does  not  stop  here.  What 
he  goes  on  to  say  is  worth  quoting  at 
some  length,   because  it  so  admirably 
sums  up  not  only  the  grievance  against 
the  cinema  which  rankles  in  the  mind  of 
avfsrs  author. who  prides  himself  on  the 
isdrvlduality  of  his  work,  but  also  what 
hostile  critics  are  fond  of  pointing  out 
scornfully  as  the  screen's  weak  point. 
'While  ali  these  undeniable  beauties  were 
passing  before  my  eyes,'  the  author  of 
'L'OpcidetW.'  continues,  'I  found  myself 
waiting   with   ever-growing  impatience 
for  something  that  was  missing.    I  was 
waiting  for  the  'idea.'    My  own  Idea, 
for  preference,  but,  in  default  of  that, 
an  idea  that  had  been  substituted  for 
mine,  either  better  or  worse,  but  an  idea. 
Here  was  a  succession  of  magnificent, 
but  meaningless,  pictures  entitled  'L'Oc- 
cident.'    Call  the  collection  'L'Orient,' 
and  it  would  fit  it  equally  well.  Why 
give  it  a  name  at  all,  in  fact?    If  you 
insist  on  giving  it  a  name,  however,  the 
only  one.  in  my  opinion,  that  has  any 
raison  d'etre  would  be  'Nazimova.'  " 

"This   very   candid   criticism,"  adds 
Mr  Anderson,  "by  a  writer  who  has  so 
little  vanity  that  he  is  ready  to  welcome 
any  idea  that  would  link  all  the  scenes 
of  the  film  together  clearly  exposes  the 
most  common  pitfalls  Into  which  the 
adapters  of  plays  or  books  stumble.  A 
screen  version  of  'Jane  Eyre,'  for  in- 
stance, exhibited  to  the  public  not  so 
very  long  ago.  was  practically  a  travesty 
of  that  most  fascinating  book.    All  ( the 
romance  and  poetry  was  entirely  elimi-  ,, 
nated.   The  atmosphere,  in  fact,  did  not  j 
exist.     The   characters   had   no   relief  1 
whatever,  with  the  result  that  Charlotte  j 
Bronte's  inimitable  love  story,  of  which  j 
several  generations  have  not  exhausted 
the    Interest,    had   shrunk   to   a  mere, 
shadow.     Whatever   remained    of  the 
original  canvas  was  painfully  crude  and 
elementary.     Certain  sordid  scenes  of 
which  in  the  book  we  have  only  mo- 
mentary glimpseB.  as  It  were,  which  are 
merely  put  in  as  foils,  were  so  elabor- 
ated and  prolonged  that  they  dominated 
the  whole  picture.  Another  time  it  was 
Dostoievski's  masterpiece,   'Crime  and 
Punishment,'    which   was  subjected  to 
even  greater  indignities.    The  limit  of 
incomprehension    and    vandalism  was 
probably  reached,  however,  with  a  mod- 
ernized version  of  'Dombey  and  Son,'  in 
which  the  characters  of  Dickens  were 
Arecer-fl    up    in   20th   century  raiment. 


Bhocklng  to  relate,  this  c.esecrnuon  was 
perpetrated  not  In  America.  but,ln  Km?- 
'and  Itself.  And  It  was  Americans  who 
criticised  the  deed  n;i  It  deserved." 

"The  film  manufacturer,  on  his  side, 
has  his  own  special  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, difficulties  which  he  is  very 
gradually  learning  In  the  hard  school  of 
experience  how  to  overcome.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
the  director.   The  Ideal  director  has  not 
yet  made  his  appearance,  and  probably 
never  will.  Too  many  contradictory  at- 
tributes are  requisite.  If  he  Is  a  common- 
place business  man,  as  it  Is  almost  nec- 
essary he  should  be  at  times,  he  will 
probably  be  correspondingly  deficient  in 
-■imagination,  and  without  Imagination, 
how  can  he  be  expected  to  turn  out  a 
good  play?   If.  on  the  other  hand  his 
Imagination  Is  too  vivid,  his  film  may  be 
flawless,  but  In  the  process  of  making  It 
he  will  have  brought  the  firm  that  em- 
ploys him  to  ruin.  A  humdrum  director 
who  never  goes  to  extremes  turns  out  a 
series  of  films  of  uniform  quality,  but 
also   of  desolate   uniform  mediocrity. 
Then,  there  are  the  'stars'  to  *»e  con- 
sidered. In  spite  of  the  huge  salaries 
they  earn,  'stars'  have  to  be  pampered 
and  petted  to  an  incredible  degree,  other- 
wise they  refuse  to  work.  At  contracts 
they  simply  snap  their  fingers.  The  lit- 
tle "stenographer  'with  the  brainpan  of 
a  canary,'  as  one  well  known  producer 
aptly  puts  It,  promoted  suddenly,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  she  has  a  pretty 
rhysignomv— or,  rather,  one  which  lends 
itself  to  photography-from  a  salary  of 
£3  a  week  to  one  of  £50.  which  is  about 
the  lowest  ever  given  to  a  'started  in 
America,    develops   exigencies   in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  which  almost 
(■rive  her  employers  mad.  If  she  hears 
of  anybody  else  getting  a  little  more 
money  than  she  does,  or,  if  another  ac- 
tor in  the  film  has  what  she  considers 
an  undue  number  of  'close  ups.'  or  too 
many  speeches  in  the  sub-titles,  she 
strikes  at  once,  and  there  Is  practically 
nothing  for  the  employer  to  do  but  to 
given  in." 


W.  L.  Courtney  Remembers  Joyous 
Nights  with  Weedon  Grossmith 

Mr.  Courtney  wrote  an  article  on  stage 
humor  soon  after  the  death  of  Weedon 
Grossmith  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
actor  in  private  life. 

"Poor  Weedon  Grossmith!    Life  had 
not  been  very  kind  to  him  of  late  years, 
and    though  he  still  preserved  his  hu- 
morous outlook  on  affairs,  there  came 
to  him  certain  moods,  not  of  bitterness, 
hut  of  disenchantment.    There  was  a 
certain  trouble  about  'A  Little  Bit  of 
Fluff'  at  the  Criterion  Theatre-1  don  t 
Know   the  details-which  troubled  him 
much,  and  the  state  of  his  eyes  gave 
him  continual  anxiety.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  last  piece  in  which  he 
appeared  at  the  Coliseum-'The  Arm  of 
'the  Law'  was.  I  believe,  its  title-had 
done  some  damage  to  his  eyes  because 
it  was  his  business  to  sit  as  a  judge  for 
a  considerable  period,  facing  the  strong 
illumination  of  the  stage  and  the  foot- 
leht-    I  do  not  know  how  far  this  was 
he  case;  but  at  all  events  he  suffered 
a  ~reat  deal,  and  now  and  again  com- 
plained that  the  happy  time  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  when  he  might  live 
in  the  country  and  devote  himself  to  his 
painting  was  seriously  compromised  by 
this  unlooked-for  menace.   But  I  do  not 
desire  to  emphasize  the  mournful  inci- 
dents which  cast  a  cloud  over  the  last 
vears     I  P^fer   to   recall   the  happy 
moments,  when  Wecdom  Grossmith  at 
his  best  and  brightest,  kept  the  tables 
in  a  roar  by  his  ingenious  drolleries^ 
There  was   a   curious    but'  steadfast 
friendship  between  htm  and  the  lateStf 
George  Chetwynd,  and  no  one  deplored 
Sir  George's  death  more  sincerely  than 
Weedon.  -  ■ 

"The  mutual  sympathy  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  actor  was  quick  to  imi- 
tate some  of  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies 
of  his  friend,  and  as  he  was  entirely 
without  malice  and  had  no  other  motive 
but  sheer  fun.  no  one  enjoyed  the  par- 
ody more  heartily  than  the  victim,  Chet- 
wvnd  himself.   Another  phase  of  Gross- 
m  th's  versatile  humor  was  ****** 
by  his  spoof  speeches.  The  scene,  let  us 
sayls  a  supper  with  Tree  in  the  dome 
of  his  Majesty's,  and  Weedon  is  called 
upon  for  a  speech.   No  SU bject  is .given 
h;m.  no  toast  is  committed  to  his  care 
But  the  artist  is  entirely  Independent  of 
such  extraneous  aids    to    oratory.  He 
nours  out  a  stream  of  voluble  utterance. 
£°o  use  strains  of  unpremeditated  art 
copious,   eloquent,  unce as iag-«d  also 
3Uitc  meaningless.    That    s  «here  the 
fun  comes  in.   The  orator  is T«y  gratfe 
and  immensely  in  earnest.  Not  a  smile 
irradiates  his  features.  He  i goes ^on alk 
L  with  an  emphasis  which  is  most  im 
nressive     And  it  is  all  nonsense  from 

'  happy  days-or  "'shts-before  the  threat 
:Gf  European  war  put  an  end  to  J 

lUrr?anndfeflow"SP  "  Nowada  's.  the. 
Bohemian   f ellow  sn'P  bg 
smoking  rooms  and  halls >  or  ou 
are  full  of  ghosts,  ^Viticisms 
whose  merry  quips  and  rank  er  t 
of  themselves  and  one  anot hey'ed^ 
add  sucn  zest  and  variety  iu  i 
6one  westward  to  the  home  of  the  set 


cct  mmo  enuUdlcnt  for  the  nimble  wit- 
ticisms of  a  ComyhB  Carr,  the  airy  epi- 
grams of  a  Tree,  the  OUflous  erudlllohof 
a  Joseph  Knight,  the  clever  cyn'^am 
of  a  Charles  Brock  Add:  to  say  nothing  oT 
the  older  heroes.  Irving  and  'lode?  And 
how  can  one  replace  a  figure  like  that  ot 
Henry  Kemble.  who.  when  he  was  most 
in  his  Johnsonian  mood  and  keenly  ex- 
ercised about  theological  problems,  uscri 
to  allude  with  deliberate  stress  to  what 
he  called  'reglUon'  in  preference  to  the 
more  usual  'religion'?  O  noctcs.  coenae- 
quedeum!  it  was  in  such  company  that 
Weedon  Grossmith  used  to  shine,  in 
such  an  atmosphere  he  found  himself  at 
home.  In  many  ways  he  had  reached 
his  goal.  The  comedian  who  began  his 
career  by  writing,  In  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  'The  Diary  of  a  Nobody, 
eventually  attained  by  sheer  merit  a 
position  in  the  theatrical  world  which 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known  and 
best  loved  ornaments  of  the  stage. 

The  writer  of  the  obituary  published 
In   the  Dally  Telegraph-was   he  Mr. 
Courtney?-sald:    "As  one  of  the  old 
school,  he  regarded  the  new  order  or 
things  In  the  theatrical  world  with  any- 
thing but  a  kindly  eye,  particularly  de- 
ploring the  disappearance  of  the  actor- 
manager  regime,  which,  as  he  was  wont 
to  declare,  had  done  so  much  to  raise 
the  tone  of  dramatic  art,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  camaraderie  between 
actor  and  manager.  Also,  he  bitterly  la- 
mented the  spirit  of  speculation  so  prev- 
alent nowadays  In  theatrical  enterprise, 
to  which,  In  his  opinion,  the  enormous 
Increase  In  rents  of  theatres  and  cost  of 
production  was  largely  due.    Here  I  air.. 
•  he  would  say.  'with  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  really  good  play  in  my  Pocket  and 
the  necessary  money  In  the  bank  to  take 
a  theatre  at  a  fair  price,  yet.  owing  to 
this  gambling  in  bricks  and  mortar.  I 
find  myself  doomed  to  idleness.  The 
experience  might  easily  be  paralleled 
among  others  situated  like  himself.  It 
certainly  did  not  serve  to  brighten  the 
concluding  vears  of  his  life,  or  to  recon- 
cUe   him   to   the   altered   condition  of 
things  theatrical." 


Random  Notes  About  the  Stage 
and  Certain  Players. 

Once  popular  plays  are  Performing  _at 
the  Scala.  London,  in  a  series  of  special 
matinees.  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea 
was  revived  on  June  27.  "It  cannot  be 
said  that  Gilbert's  characteristic  vein 
of  semi-flippant  sarcasm  and  humor 
now  shows  no  sign  of  age.  but  its 
lighter  passages  certainly  seemed  to 
exert  the  old  effect  upon  an  ordinary 
audience."  What  did  the  Stage  say 
about  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  which  was 
to  follow?  What  would  we  not  give,, 
though,  to  see  Fechter  and  Carlotta 
Leclerc  as  Claude  and  Pauline! 

The  annual  Shakespeare  Summer  Fes- 
tival at  Stratford-on-Avon.  beginning, 
on  Aug.  2,  will  last  four  weeks.  The 
program  includes  "The  Merry  Wives 

,f  Windsor,"  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  "A 
vlidsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "The 
Tempest,"  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  There  will  be  demonstra- 
tions of  English  folk-song  and  dance 
under  the  direction  of  Cecil  Sharp,  va- 
'  rious  topics  will  be  discussed  at  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Theatre  (Aug.  15-29),  or- 
ganized by  the  British  Drama  League. 

Gerald  du  Maurier  will  be  seen  at 
Wyndham's,  London,  in  September,  in 
Alfred  Sutro's  new  play,  "The  Choice." 
(This  title  was  used  by  Arthur  Mur- 
phy for  his  comedy  produced  at  Drury  ] 
Lane  in  1765.) 

Somerset    Maugham's    new    play  1 
entitled  "Home  and  Beauty." 

A  Manchester.  Eng.,  newspaper  pub- 
lished the  following  statement:  "Stage 
technique  is  a  simple  thing  about  which 
far  too  much  mystery  is  made,  and  it  k 
can  be  acquired  by  any  intelligent  per-  It- 
son  in  15  minutes."    We  commend  this  £. 
statement   to    Messrs.    Archer,    Baker,  K 
Hamilton  and  others  who  have  written  B 
books  with  many  chapters  on  the  sub-  \m 
\\ect. 

It  Is  said  that  Loie  Fuller  will  be  seen  I 
on  a  Parisian  Music  Hall  stage  next  1 
'  winter. 

!    The  10  percent,  tax  on  theatres  brought  [ 
:  in  f.l.9S7,0O0  to  the  French  government  r 
during  last  May  alone.    Last  year  the  W 
sum  for  May  was-  only  f.896,000. 

Paul  Gsell,  the  author  of  "The  Kiddles  f 
!n  the  Ruins, "has  written  a  play,  "Ver-  | 
dun."  which  is  now  In  rehearsal. 

George  Robey's  book,  "My  RestCure.Vt 
described  as  "a  solemn  diary— a  debauch  V 
of  melancholy,"  has  been  published  t>y 
Grant  Richards.  It  tells  of  an  alleged 
rest  cure  at  Uittle  Slocum.  of  the  may- 
or the  village  idiot,  the  landlord  and 
landlady  of  the  village  inn.  "who  go  with 
the  horse-hair  furniture." 

"The  Lilac  Domino"  Is  now  in  its  sec- 
ond year  at  the  Empire,  London.  There, 
was  talk  ot  r Iterations  in  the  building, 
but  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  need 
for  building  elsewhere  cause  postpone- 
in  inent.  . 

*  Mme.  Caro-'.'ambell,  "the  dream  dan- 
cer," who  is  tald  to  dance  while  she  Is 
"In  a  trance,  under  the  hypnotic  influ- 
ence of  her  husband."  gave  a  private 
performance  in  London  on  July  1.  before 
a  series  of  publit  matinees.  In  1910,  she 
consulted  a  Parisian  "student  of  the 
occult,"  for  she  suffered  from  insomnia. 


is  had  no  lessona  in  dan>olng."  She  is 
rtahily  gracef uSfr  her  movements  and 
iMtures,  which  seem  always  to  be  sig- 
Iflcant.  and  by  facial  play,  with  eyes 
Jnd  half-opened  mouth,  she  appear*  ca- 
pable of  expressing  such  emotions,  In. 
particular,  as  affright  and  the  sense  of 
impending  disaster.    The  music  played 
l*r   her   interpretation    Included  Men- 
delssohn's  "Sprints   Sons."    the  Valse 
Crist*   of  Sibelius.    Dvorak's  "Humor- 
•skc."  Rachmaninoff's  too  familiar  Pre- 
ude.  and  a  song  "Twilight."    She  also 
onded  to  "the  fervent  recital  of  an 
itrophe  to  Helen." 
_.ss  Mary  Aloore  (Lady  Wyndham)  Is 
writing  a  book  about  her  husband.  She 
old  a  London  reporter:  "I  was  not  "yet 
J  years  old  when  I  made  my  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Theatre  Royal,  back  drawing 
*>om,     In     an    extravaganza  entitled 
Beauty   and    the    Boast.'   in   which   I  ( 
■layed  a  fairy.   My  earliest  recollection 
if  Charles  Wyndham  was  when,  as  a  I 
rlri.  I  was  taken  to  a  matinee  at  the 
Criterion  to  see  him  in  'Pink  Dominoes.'  II 
n  those  days  I  must  have  been  a  very  I 
erlous-minded  young  person,  for  I  re-  *' 
all  the  bitter  tears  I  shed  at  the  Idea  ! 
hat  so  charming  a  man  should  be  capa-  ; 
bit  of  deceiving  so  trustful  a  wife." 
Uen  Greet  staged    eight    of  Shake- 
jeare's  plays  last  season  for  children 
t  the  Pavilion  Theatre.  Whltechapel. 
.hefe  plays  were  seen  by  over  100,000. 
The  children  were  invited  to  write  es- 
ays  on  the  play.   "The  omission  of  the 
nvitation  by  Portia  to    the   Prince  of 
Morocco  to  dine  with  her  seems  to  have 
llsturbed  some  writers.'' 

Henri  Kistemaeekers's  play,  "L'ln- 
«tlnct,"  was  performed  In  French  in 
Ixmdon  on  June  25.  A  speech  describing 
the  Various  kinds  of  instintt  is  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Andre  Bernou,  younger 
brother  of  the  distinguished  physician 
and  scientist,  Jean  Bernou.  Two  kinds 
of  instinct  are  shown  In  the  play:  "The 
Instinct  of  revenge,  to  be  exerted  against 
the  lover  of  an  erring  wife,  and  the 
strictly  professional  one  of  the  medical 
man's  universal  desire  to  save  and  pro- 
long the  life  of  a  patient.  The  latter 
proves  the  stronger  with  Jean,  who,  hav- 
ing rushed  into  his  wife  Cecile's  room, 
with  the  intention  of  killing  the  man 
whom  she  avows  she  loves,  returns  soft- 
ened and  in  the  healing  mood. 

On  the  boardings  of  Aleppo  has  been 
posted  the  following  notice  for  the  bene- 
fit of  English  lovers  of  the  circus: 
Notice. 

The  First  Circus  of  Aleppo. 
The  H.  T.  public  is  invited  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  enly  existing  Circus  at  8 
j  clock  this  evening.  Different  arts  by 
horses,  artistic  work  at  horseback,  dif- 
ferent arts  by  doggs,  acrobatic  and  at- 
letic  work,  different  dances,  comic  work, 
and  many  kinds  of  amusing.  The  Direc- 
tion will  pence  for  full  Artistic  work  and 
to  change  the  prograines.— London  Daily 
Chronicle 


George  P.  Bolivar  Discusses  Wisely 

on  "Entertainers"  and  "Personality" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

As  the  science  of  "personality"  de- 
velops in  the  theatre  we  encounter  his- 
trionic savants  who  no  longer  pretend  to 
be  mere  actors,  the  slaves  of  the  written 
word  and  prescribed  stage  directions. 
They  frankly  announce  themselves  as 
"entertainers"  and  demand  recognition 
of  their  personal  wit  and  humor  above 
and  apart  from  any  Blight  service  they 
may  feel  obliged  to  do.  under  old  cus- 
lom.  In  the  illustration  of  plays. 

The  author,  from  their  point  of  view, 
is  no  longer  the  painter  of  the  picture  of 
manners  and  emotions  that  is  to  be  re- 
vealed, but  merely  the  frame-maker  to 
their  talentsf  necessary,  humbly  neces- 
sary, doubtless,  but  altogether  subordi- 
nate. This  is  all  very  well  no  doubt; 
the  "public"  seems  to  like  it;  and  it  has 
come  about  quite  naturally  because  this' 
influential  body  does  like  It;  but  having 
come  about  it  should  be  organized  and 
systematized  and  generally  put  in  order 
like  any  other  public  Institution:  Nothing 
is  more  delightful  than  the  spontaneous 
manifestations  of  fancy,  wit,  humor,  or 
any  other  intellectual  product  so  long  as 
this  product  has  novelty,  grace,  ap- 
poslteness  and  point;  but  there  is  no 
product  of  any  sort  delivered  in  such 
uneven  and  unreliable  quantity  and 
quality  as  this,  however,  high  the  aver- 
age and  however  great  the  talent  of  the 
producer.  High  spirits  and  a  firm  con- 
viction that  one  is  "it"  by  no  means 
insure  the  results  aimed  at;  the  pros- 
perity of  a  Joke  is  always  in  the  ear  of 
the  listener  and  not  at  all  In  the  mouth 
of  the  speaker,  and  extemporaneous 
enrichments  of  the  rehearsed  text  of  a 
theatrical  entertainment  are  no  more 
often  successful  than  are  the  well  meant 
efforts  of  after-dinner  speakers  and 
other  reckless  and  foolhardy  oratorical 
hot  air  men.  Without  venturing  to  hope 
that  this  new  art  may  be  successfully 
codified,  regulated  and  made  less  pre- 
■•arious  by  a  single  well  meant  effort,  I 
still  venture  to  contribute  a  safeguard 
or  so  by  the  way  of  a  beginnir,  .. 

To  this  end  It  might  be  suggested  that 
anything  that  causes  uproarious  and  un- 
controllable merriment  upon  the  stage 
Itself  and  among  the  players  should  at 
once  fall  under  suspicion  because  of 
that  fact  and  be  Instantly  canned.  The 
audience  came  there  to  do  its  own 
laughing  and  is  perfectly  capable  of 
taking  care  of  this  Job,  circumstances 


favoring.  Any  encroachment  upon  He 
rights  In  this  direction,  any  usurpation 
of  its  privilege  by  people  whose  Job  it  is 
to  I'voke  laughter  und  not  to  emit  It,  is 

Bpt  to  wound  the  collective  vanity  of 
the  average  audience  and  to  be  re- 
sented. It  Is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
throw  a  stage  full  of  players  existing 
for  the  moment  under  a  relatively  high 
nervous  tension,  into  gales  of  laughter 
by  means  of  very  mediocre  funning  over 
some  private  and  personal  experience 
or  trait  of  one  of  their  number,  neces- 
sarily unknown  to  the  audience,  but 
Nestor  himself  might  even  make  an  af- 
fidavit that  such  a  Jest  was  laughable 
without  convincing  an  antagonized  au- 
dience of  the  fact.  Suppose  then,  that 
until  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where 
the  professed  entertainer  is  able  to  keep 
a  sensitive  hand  upon  the  public  pulse 
and  distinguish  merely  polite  from  really 
appreciative  laughter,  he  or  she  should 
at  least  refrain  from  all  humorous  ad- 
ventures in  which  his  or  her  compa- 
nions upon  the  stage  take  an  undue  and 
ultra-professional  interest.  I  confessed- 
ly belong  to  an  old-fashioned  and  nearly 
extinct  generation  to  which  the  old 
"fourth  wall"  of  the  stage  picture  was 
sacred.  An  essential  part  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  got  out  of  the  theatre  of  earlier 
days  was  found  In  the  entire  separation 
of  the  traffic  of  the  stage  from  the  peo- 
ple in  front,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  ad- 
mired the  actors  of  my  youth  whom  I 
did  not  know  personally  and  who,  even 
In  private  life,  benefited  by  a  saving  de- 
tachment far  better  than  I  possibly  can 
the  equally  clever  gentlemen  and  ladies 
whom  I  meet  In  clubs  or  at  teas  and  of 
whoce  very  human  traits  I  become  some- 
times unpleasantly  aware  upon  these  oc- 
casions. I  should  say  that  an  actor  need 
act  about  twice  as  well  under  these  dif- 
ficult conditions  as  he  need  under  the 
old  ways;  and  I  have  to  add  In  all  can- 
dor that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  do  so. 

When  a  conjuror  came  to  visit  a  thea- 
tre, the  old  rule  of  privacy  was  broken 
by  custom  and  this  hybrid  performer 
came  down  among  his  audience  and  en- 
listed the  spectators  more  or  less  in  his 
service  by  borrowing  hats,  watches, 
handkerchiefs  and  what  not,  and  inci- 
dentally making  his  benefactors  and 
assistants  more  or  less  ridiculous.  This 
was  by  no  means  popular  with  them, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  gave 
almost  insane  delight  to  all  their  friends, 
and  was  thus,  as  a  matter  of  majorities, 
a  defensible  device.  • 

In  these  days  a  "runaway"  penetrat- 
ing the  audience  is  a  common  device, 
and  "close-ups"  of  the  comedians  and 
of  the  chorus  thus  provided  seem  to  be 
very  popular.  The  chorus  girls  on  the 
"runaway"  are  especially  attractive  to 
young  collegians  and  men  over  55  or  60.  j 
The  Judicious  observer,  cool  and  collect- 
ed in  his  seat,  does  not  find  the  illusion 
of  beauty  enhanced  by  this  proximity; 
on  the  contrary.  Reading  the  Stage  of 
June  25,  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  Paris 
correspondent  saying  that  the  mingling 
of  actors  and  audience  is  becoming  over- 
done. I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
his  letter:  "Time  was  when  the  leading 
comedian  would  have  his  traditional 
altercation  with  the  leading  lady  from 
a  vacant  box;  now  whole  troupes  of 
chorus  girls  come  down  the  aisle,  make 
their  entrance  through  the*ta.uditorium, 
or  pop  up  suddenly  from  behind  or  be- 
side you,  in  the  most  surprising  attire. 
It  is  amusing'  at  first,  but  the  obvious 
desire  to  trade  on  tho  allurements  of  this 
promiscuousness  is  bad  for  the  theatre, 
and,  besides,  It  is  very  confusing,  every 
time  one  sees  people  turn  round,  to  won- 
der if  the  house  is  on  fire  or  if  it  is  only 
the  star  crawling  out  from  under  some 
one's  seat."  * 

Then,  sir,  there  is  the  foolish  behavior 
of  the  audience  in  demanding  a  speech 
from  the  actor  before  the  play  is  over. 
Self-respecting  actors  for  a  long  time  re- 
fused to  be  badgered  into  stepping  be- 
fore the  curtain;  they  were  unwilling  to 
step  out  of  the  stage-picture.  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  excellent  Mr.  Arllss  now 
seems  to  anticipate  the  demand  of  the 
audience;  that  it  seems  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  outrival  the  late  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  in  ready  volubility  outside  of  his 
role.  Even  the  eminently  sensible  Mr. 
Otis  Skinner  has  fallen  from  grace. 
He,  too,  now  makes  his  little  speech.  All 
honor  to  Mr.  John  Drew  that  he  pre- 
serves his  dignity  and  respects  his  art. 

Beverly.        GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly. 


A  New  Opera  in  Paris— Other 
Musical  Notes  of  Varied  Interest 

Max  d'Ollone's  "Le  Retour."  produced 
at  the  Paris  Opera  last  month,  has  a 
curious  libretto.  Blanche  awaits  the  re- 
turn of  Jean,  her  betrothed.  If  he  does 
not  come,  she  will  surely  die.  He  re- 
turns when  she  is  at  dinner.  "He  has 
♦  raveled  much  and  lived,  we  are  made 
to  understand,  by  slow  and  despondent 
music,  a  fast  life.  Re-enter  Blanche, 
who  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him,  possibly,  as  Pawloski,  the  critic  of 
Le  Journal,  suggested,  because,  being  a 
good  singer  herself.  '  she  finds  Jean's 
habit  of  singing  a  different  air  from  the 
orchestra  unbearable."  Her  father  as- 
sures her  that  this  is  not  her  betrothed, 
but  a  lost  soul  masquerading.  A  green 
light  thrown  on  Jean's  lace  corroborates 
the  statement.  So  Jean  goes  out  in  the 
storm;  the  old  tower  falls,  and  in  the 
morning  Blanche  sings  triumpantly. 
"There  is  a  certain  element  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  in  M.  d'Ollone's  music,  and 
certain  passages,  notably  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act,  are  pleasing;  but  is  by 


calibre  of  French  musical  comedies  W 
late."    The  critic  speaks  of  "youthful 

enthusiasm."  D'Ollone  Im  by  no  means 
a  young  composer,  and  he  has  composed 

many  serious  works.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Rabaud  had  taken  the  prlx  de  Rome,  he 
and  d'Ollone  conducted  orchestral  con- 
certs itj  Vienna. 

A  musical  comedy.  "Paris  New  York," 
founded  on  a  comedy  by  Crolsset  and 
Arsue  which  Mme.  Rejane  brought  out 
long  ago,  musio  by  R.  Alger,  has  been 
produced  at  the  Trlanon-Lyrique,  Paris. 
"It  is  the  type  of  comedy  that  depends 
upon  an  utterly  prepostorous  American 
family,  as  unreal  as  the  classical  Eng- 
lishman In  checked  tweeds,  side  whiskers 
and  a  pipe  that  was  hailed  with  delight- 
ed good  faith  by  the  public  here  years 
ago;  but  the  French  have  had  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  Americans  of  late, 
and  even  they  are  not  much  amused." 
The  music  is  said  to  be  lacking  in  origi- 
nality. f 

The  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  has  cele- 
brated the  1000th  '  performance  of 
"Manon"  at  that  theatre.  At  Wolf's 
opera  on  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  will 
be  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique. 

Herman  Darewskt's  peace  song,  "Now 
There's  Peace  on  Earth  Again,"  was ! 
sung  by  Jennie  Benson  at  the  Strand  on  I 
Peace  night  In  London.  It  was  "written, 
composed  and  scored  the  same'  after-  i 
noon."  We  have  seen  the  song  and  can  j 
easily  believe  this  statement. 

We  learn  from  an  advertisement  in  ' 
the  Stage  that  Mr.  E.  Brunt  will  supply  , 
"a  big  parody  on  any  song  you  like."  ! 
for  Is.  6d. 

In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Stage  the 
"Rose  of  My  Heart"  company  advertises 
for  a  tall,  handsome  leading  lady.  "Must 
be  able  of  intensity  and  restraint.  Smart 
wardrobe  essential." 

One  more  advertisement  from  the 
Stage.  "Whenever  requiring  a  good 
vocalist  ring  up  Bertram  Williams,  voice 
specialist.  Smart  young  singers  to  get 
good  songs  'over'  (without  bursting 
blood  vessels)" 

Cyril  Maude,  having  returned  to  Lpn- 
don,  told  a  reporter  that  not  long  ago 
he  thought  seriously  of  leaving  the 
stage  to  go  in  for  a  parliamentary 
career.  "Nor  was  encouragement 
wanting."  But  he  cannot  afford  it.  "The 
American  government  had  made  such  a 
heavy  drain  upon  my  savings,  in  the 
shape  of  a  levy  upon  my  income  that  I 
hesitated  about  retiring  from  a  profes- 
sion which  at  least  Insured  me  a  fairly 
comfortable  existence.  Last  year  I  en- 
Joyed  the  privilege  of  being  taxed  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  even  if  I 
remain  here  I  shall  have  to  remit  my 
dole  to  the  American  income  tax  col- 
lector for  this  coming  year.  Don't  im- 
agine I  am  inclined  to  grumble.  Con- 
trawise,  as  Tweedledee  used  to  say." 

Josef  Holbrooke  announces  a  series  of 
five  evenings  of  modern  music  in  Octo- 
ber, when  a)l  his  chamber  works  will 
be  included.  "As  I  have  found  that  dur- 
ing 16  years'  travail  in  London  Town 
that  '  'deadheads'  abound  for  native 
music,  I  have  during  the  last  four  years 
concentrated  my  attention  on  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  with  a  more  marked  re- 
sult for  enthusiasm,  financial  results  and 
arttetic  receptivity.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  hall  now  selected,  being  of  a 
modest  size  and  quite  charming  for 
chamber  music,  the  'public'  are  not  in- 
vited -in  their  masses.  These  concerts 
are  given  really  for  the  amusement  of 
the  composer  concerned,  and  they  are 
eemi-private;  but  those  fortunate  enough 
to  attend  will  find  that  smoking  and 
drinking  (of  a  mild  character),  will  be 
Indulged  in  and  allowed."  Mr.  Hol- 
brook's  new  violin  concerto  will  then 
be  played  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don, also  his  sixth  quartet  (MS.),  based 
on  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "Some  Ragtime," 
"David  of  the  White  Rock"  and  "The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 

There  was  talk  of  Mr.  Verbrugghen 
as  Dr.  Muck's  successor  in  Boston.  We 
quote  from  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
of  June  28.  "Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  orchestra  organized  by  Mr. 
Henri  Verbrugghen.  in  connection,  pri- 
marily at  least,  with  the  State  Conser- 
vatorium  of  Music  of  New  South  Wales, 
Is  actually  the  first  state  orchestra  to 
have  been  born,  as  It  were,  under  the 
British  flag?  I  can  recall  no  other  case 
In  Great  Britain  or  the  dominions.  In 
any  event  the  fact  remains  that  New 
South  Wales  now  has  a  permanent  state 
orchestra,  which  will  give  no  fewer 
than  100  concerts  per  annum.  It  consists 
of  75  players,  of  which  number  54  are 
guaranteed  each'  a  minimum  salary  of 
£200  per  annum;  for  this  they  play  at  so 
many  performances  and  rehearsals,  and 
for  the  former  they  are  paid  at  union 
rates,  for  rehearsals  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rate.  It  la  by  these  latter  means 
that  Mr.  Verbrhgghen  hopes  to  obtain 
the  best  results  from  his  players  at  re- 
hearsals, on  which,  after  all,  depends 
the  chief  glory  of  the  concerts.  All 
work  over  and  above  that  which  enables 
the  players  to  earn  the  £200  Is  paid  for 
extra." 

Frank  Bridge's  "Lament"  for  orches- 
tra, played  recently  in  Paris  at  one  of 
Rhene-Baton's  concerts,  was  warmly 
praised.  Mr.  Bridge  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral modern  English  composers  who  are 
Ignored  In  Boston  and  in  other  American 
cities. 

Harold  Samuel  Is  a  brave  pianist  In 
London  he  played  at  his  recital  nothing 
but  music  by  Bach;  Fantasia  in  C  minor; 
and  Invention  and  two  littlo  Preludes; 
four  Preludes  and   Fugues   from  "The 


In  B  flat  und  the  Italian  concerta. 

Oeorgo  Hart  of  "The  Violin  and  Its 
Famous  Makers."  protests  against  th." 
prohibitive  duly  In  England  on  musical 
Instruments:  "Owing  to  the  great  up- 
heaval on  the  continent  many  of  theee 
treasures  will  doubtless  come  into  the 
market,  but  few  will  find  tholr  way  to 
this  country  In  consequence  of  the  linpo- 
sKJon  of  881-3  per  cent.  duty.  The 
United  States  realized  some  years  since 
the  folly  of  taxing  old  art  Instruments, 
and  abolished  the  duty  on  violins,  etc. 
over  a  century  old." 

1  Isidore  de  Lara's  Corslcan  opera.  "The 
Three  Masks,"  was  performed  for  th« 
;  first  time  in  Great  Britain  at  Greenock 
Ion  June  27  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Co.  The 
story  Is  of  a  feud  between  Pratl  Delia 
Corba  and  the  Vescotelli.    The  former 
refuses  to  allow  his  son  Paolo  to  marry 
j  Viola  Vescotelli  whose  honor  has  been  I 
j  compromised.    The  three  masks  In  Car-  I 
nival  time  tumble  into  Corba's  house 
holding  up  a  drunken  Pierrot.  They 
push  him  into  a  seat  where  he  appar- 
ently goes  to  sleep.    The  masks  are  up-  | 
roarlously  gay  until  they  are  turned  out.  i 
Corba  takes  off  the  Pierrot's  mask  and 
finds  his  murdered  son.    Viola  rushes 
in  and  throws  herself  on  the  corpse. 
Corba  is  about  to  strike  *  her  with  a 
hatchet,  but  his  anger  dies'  when  he  < 
looks  on  his  son's  face.    The  opera  was 
produced  at  Marseilles  'In  1912;  later  at 
Rauen,  Bordeaux,  Paris.  . 
I   Anne  Thursfleld  gave  a  recital,  chiefly 
of  folk  songs,  in  London.  "Perhaps  the 
most  unfamiliar  and  the  most  beautiful 
In  the  whole  list  were  two  of  the  Negro 
revivalist  songs  from  America.   Why  the' 
program  should  have  thought  It  neces- 
sary to  assure  us  that  the  Negroes  take 

these  songs  seriously  is  not  clear;  It  is 
Impossible  to  Imagine  any  one  with  a  j 
spark    of    understanding    taking    them  j 
otherwise,  for  their  deep  emotional  sin-  L 
cerity  is  no  less  striking  than  their  me-  jj" 
Iodic  beauty.    Miss  Thursfleld  sang  them  |\ 
In  just  the  right  way;  indeed,  in  all  she 
did  she  showed  herself  an  artist  of  un- 
erring perception.     And   she  has  the 
happy   gift  of   singing,   in   the  literal 
sense,  at  her  audience,  and  not  over  the 
lops  of  their  heads.    That  Is  one  of  a 
good  singer's  secrets." 

The  Cobbett  chamber  music  competi- 
tion is  open  only  to  British  subjects. 
The  subject  for  1S>19  is  a  dance  phantasy 
for  pi^no  and  strings.  In  addition  to 
the  first  prize  of  £50,  supplementary 
prizes  amounting  to  £15  are  offered.  The 
Conditions  are  as  follows: 

"The  usual  limit  of  a  phantasy  to  16 
minutes'  duration  is  waived  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  extreme  length  is  undesir- 
able. The  combination  of  instruments 
must  include  the  piano,  but  contestants 
may  themselves  choese  which,  and  how 
many,  stringed  instruments  they  will 
employ.  If,  in  the  interest  of  public 
performance,  they  desire  to  write  for  (1) 
flute,  (2)  harp,  (3)  double  bass,  it  Is 
necessary,  for  the  convenience  of  cham- 
ber music  players,  that  alternative  parts 
be  provided  for  (l)  violin,  (2)  piano.  (3) 
second  'cello.  The  name  of  the  com- 
poser must  not  be  written  on  parts  or 
score.  The  music  should  be  written 
with  extreme  legibility,  and  in  characters 
not  too  minute,  rehearsal  lettering  added 
and  the  key  signature  inserted  before 
each  stave."  The  idea  of  the  giver  is 
"to  illustrate  the  fact  known  to  the 
Greeks,  but  now  almost  forgotten,  that 
music  and'  dancing  are  one.  Composers 
are  asked  to  submit  either  (1)  a  phan- 
tasy which  contains  the  soul  or  the 
dance  and  lends  itself  to  dance  interpre- 
tations, yet,  iike  a  Chjpin  piece,  can  Be 
played  alone,  the  dance  instinct  stirred 
but  remaining  a  mental  Image  only;  or 
(2  a  phantasy  the  performance  of  which 
is  incomplete  without  the  aid  of  a 
dancer  (or  small  number  of  dancers);  a 
ballet  in  miniature,  of  which  the  com- 
poser is  a3ked,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
submit  a  scenario.  Being  chamber 
music,  in  which  all  parts  are  of  equal 
Importance,  It  should  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  old  style  of  ballet,  ex- 
clusively written  /or  tho  so-called  'toe- 
dancing'  of  the  acrobatic  school,  in 
which  the  music  is  regarded  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  dance.  In  place  of 
the  long  'turns'  in  one  tempo,  waltzes, 
mazurkas,  etc:,  to  be  found  in  the  'dance 
music'  of  convention,  frequent  variations 
of  metre  are  suggested  so  as  to  avoid 
banality  and  monotony.  The  emotional 
significance  of  each  movement  should  be 
distinctive  and  clearly  defined,  while  the 
music  throughout  should  be  picturesque, 
dramatic  rather  than  contemplative,  not 
too  abstruse  nor  too  regular  In  rhythm." 

Mme.  Lavellne  sang  in  French  a  song- 
cycle  called  In  the  program  "Les  Amours 
du  Poete."  In  ft  were  such  songs  as 
"J'ai  Pardonne,"  "O  Grace  Enchan- 
teresse,"  "Au  Bord  des  Ondes  Assise." 
Do  you  guess  what  formerly  these 
were?  But  why  in  French?  Was  Schu- 
mann much  more  of  a  German  than 
Handel,  who,  It  may  be  recalled,  wrote 
"Messiah,"  or  Mendelssohn,  whose  chief 
work  we  know  as  "Elijah"?  If  we  are 
In  for  an  era  of  translations,  why  HOt 
Into  English? — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

In  the  new  version  of  "The  Daughter 
of  Madam  Angot,"  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  on  July  2,  the  "Legend  of  Mother 
Angot"  Is  sung  by  Pomponnet.  One  of 
the  critics  found  that  the  "Merry 
Widow"  waltz  now  sounds  far  more  old- 
fashioned  than  Lecocq's  waltz,  which 
delighted  the  whole  dancing  world 
nearly  half  a  century  ago. 


Mr.  Molseiviteh 

As  Mr.  Molaelvltch.  It  ls.sald.  will  visit 
Boston  In  the  court*  of  the  coming  sea- 
son, the  following  review  of  his  Inst  re- 
cital In  London  is  pertinent.     It  was 
published  in  the  Times  of  June  SO: 
I    'Two   sonatas,    four   ballade  >,    and  '.'» 
preludes    of  Chopin— Mr.  Molselvltch's 
(program  at  the  Queen's  Hall  on  Satur- 
»  day— la  an  undertaking.    As  a  feat  of 
HaMnory  It  la  the  equivalent,  perhapa.  of 
I  reciting  the  first  two  books  of  'Paradise 
[Loaf;  as  a  feat  of  endurance  it  is  like 
I  rwlmmlng  the  channel.  But  that  beauty 
I  has  anything  to  do  wltii  siio  is  a  djs- 
I  credited  idea.;  u  is  a  misconception  on 
whl-h  v<  e  have  lately  seen  a  nation's  art 
com-   t'*  '  '  "!    :h0  coi.trary  is 

I  shown  we  must  continue  to  think  Mr. 
I  Molseiviteh  too  great  an  artist  to  do 
'  *his  wllllnglv.  and  an  audience  who  tac- 
itly demand' it  by  their  attend  insce  and 
'  I  applause  for  hours    are  without 

*nowlns  it.   Romans  sitUng  in  the  Loll- 

i  "'"The  real  asset  Mr.  Molseiviteh  has  Is 
not  the  superhuman  quantity  but  the 
human  quality  of  his  playing,  and  theie 

I  are  signs  that  this  Is  deteriorating  under 

j  the    influence    of    that.    The  eteady- 

J  rhythm  is  disappearing,  the  tendency  tol 
slur  difficult  passages  is  increasing,  therd 

?  is,  cr  there  was  on  Saturday,  more  thj^nl 
the  usual  allowance  of  notes  missed  or 
wrongly  struck  from  sheer  weariness  orl 
lapse' cf  memory.    We    hope    that  thel 

f  blame  for  this  attaches  more  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  plays  than  to 

>  him.  hut  it  argues,  if  not  a  blunted  con- 
.  science,  a  lowering    of    standard,  and 

when  that  sets  in  an  artist's  lame  does 
I  not  last  lcng. 

"Yet  the  old  virtues  are   there,  too. 

There   is  that  dreamy,  poetioal  touch 
'   that  lifts  a  simple  passage  into  real 
■  greatness;    the   breadth  and  sweep  of 
■   mind  that  gets  and  keeps  details  in  their 

proper  place,  and  the  articulation,  in 
K  both  hands,  that  never  allows  us  to  miss 

one  of  them;  the  refusal  to  indulge  in 

>  cheap  contracts,  or  to  abuse  the  limits 
I  ]  of  piano  tone.  He  makes  it  easy  to 
r\  listen,  and  we  seem  to  get  from  him  a 
f"  birdseye  view  of  the  whole  with  the 
h|  least  possible  strain  on  the  attention." 


A  Writer  in  the  Stage  (London)  Has 
His  Say  About  Dramatic  Critics 

"I  notice  a  tendency  of  late  on  the 
part  of  dramatic  critics  and  theatrical 
writers  of  the  press  generally  to  expand 
their  functions  as  mere  critics  and  com- 
ment on  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by 
managers  in  regard  to  the  class  of  play 
they  should  or  should  not  produce.  I 
lake  It  that  if  a  man  criticises  a  play 
and  a  performance  on  its  merits,  hon- 
I  estly,  his  duty  to  the  public  and  his 
'  paper  ceases,  and  the  public  can  shun 
the  particular  play  he  condemns,  or  rush 
to  the  play  that  takes  his  fancy— while 
they  have  faith  in  his  judgment. 

"If  critics  are  to  be  allowed  to  fill  up 
their  columns  with  generalities  like  the 
following  from  Sunday's  Express,  what 
state  of  mind  must  the  public  be  in  as 
regards  the  English  theatre?  'The  Brit- 
ish stage  was  an  object  of  derision 
during  the  war  period— its  deplorable 
conditions  aroused  the  contempt  and 
anger  of  public  men.  'Will  it  'be  believed 
that  Lord  Sandhurst,  Judging  by  the 
tone  and  manner  of  his  speech,  seemed 
rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  his  con- 
trol ?' 

"Now,    there    are    serious,  cultured 
writers,  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
■  theatre  at  heart,  who  feel,  as  all  decent 
,  minded  lovers  of  the  theatre  feel,  that 
[anything  that  will    help    tq    uplift  it 
•hould  be  encouraged,  and  these  men 
re  thoroughly  capa'ole  In  their  writings 
*  explaining  exactly  what  they  mean 


'  m**  .Ann  'he'  p.-iVdt  v  of  her  audience." 
Ti  ls  wan  not  an  Isolated  case.    From  it 
™  the  reviewer  nrgued  that  it  la  small; 
i  \ronder  if  th<>  uteneral  public  refuses  toj 
'  nttnivl  any  recital  by  a  singer  whoso 
I  !  name  Is  unknown.    On  the  oth-r  hand, 
judgment   by  names   is  unsatisfactory.' 
An    accomplished    and   pleaslnv  singer 
may -enow  poor  taste  In  the  selection  of 
:t  projrr.im.  so  that  the  audience  does  not 
>J  hear  reasonably  good  or  Interesting  mu- 
f  sic.    In  Boston,  for  example,  the  name 
{  of  Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  Is  enounh  to 
'  draw  a  crowd.  The  lover  of  good  music 
Is  by  no  means  sure  of  hearing  it  at  her 
.  recital. 

"The  public."  says  the  Times,  "will 
find  famous  names  for  themselves;,, they 
,  cannot  so  easily  distinguish  programs. 
'  But  neither  is  a  safe  guide,  considered 
'exclusively.  Every  habitual  concert-goer 
knows  the  delight  of  hearing  a  song, 
perhaps   a   hackneyed   one,   sung  and 
played  with  a  perfection  of  poise  which 
ilwas  wholly  unexpected  in  the  midst  of  i 
a    common    place    program    otherwise  I 
iquite   commonly    interpreted.     That  Is 
one   of   the    compensations   which  they 
habitual  concert-goer  gets  as  an  offset 
;*to  the  evils  or  the  habit  he  has  eon-f" 
'  traded.    Nobody  can  predict  such  mo- 
ments or  set  out  to  the  concert  hall 
timing"  his  arrival  to  find  them.  The| 
wider  public  will  go  for  one  of  two[ 
things — the    musdeal    character   of  the| 
singer  or   the   songs.'!    The  reviewer.1 
saying  that  Mr.  Rosing  can  always  draw 
,   an  admiring  audience,  while  Miss  Gladys, 
Moger  attracts  by  sheer  skill  in  pro- 
gram-making,   mentions    Miss  Muriel 
Foster  and  Plunket  Greene  as  winning  I 
,  success  by  an  intimate  relationship  be- 
,Y  tween  themselves  and  the  songs  they 
choose. 

"When  such  a  recital  as,  say,  Miss 
Foster's  on  Monday  is  over,  the  hearer 
does  not  leave  the  hall  expatiating  on  a 
voice  or  style,   and  the  chances  are 
rather  against  his  saying,  'I  never  heard 
1  that  song  before;  what  a  discovery!'  But 
'  j  he  leaves/  with  the  sense  of  great  artistic 
satisfaction  because  the  song  and  the 
singer    were   one,    and   he  remembers 
what  he  has  heard.    With  such  singers 
the  power  of    identification    with  the 
music  has  become  second  nature;  other 
less  finished  artists  will,  as  we  have 
hinted,  display  it  in  a  sudden  gleam  in 
the  performance  of  possibly  one  out  of 
a  dozen  songs.    It  Is  enough,  however, 
to  show  that  they.  aUo  have  the  power 
and  could  cultivate  it.    By  doing  so  they 
could  surpass  the  limitations  of  only  a 
second  or  third  rate  voice,  and  help  to 
raise  the  business  of  recital  giving  into 
a  musical  by  stimulating  activity." 


: 


takings  p«  uHar  to  the  age  of  leisure, 

an  art  not,  easily  acquired. 

The  box  itself  was  a  work  of  art. 
It  was  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
or  paintings,  or  quaint  .  mottoes. 
When  a  monarch  wished  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  a  musician,  artist, 
poet,  he  presented  him  with  a  gold 
snuff  box  filled  with  louis  d'or.  There 
are  today  indefatigable  collectors  of 
boxes  whose  noses  have  never  felt 
the  titillation  once  so  eagerly  desired. 

In  this  age  of  restlessness  and 
rush  there  is  no  time  for  the  cere- 
monial of  snuff  taking.  The  practice 
would  be  as  anachronistic  as  the 
stilted  profanity  and  gallant  speech 
of  the  period  in  which  snuff  was  con- 
stantly in  the  air.  When  the  prac- 
tice was  at  its  height,  an  Earl  Stan- 
hope reckoned  that  if  a  man  took 
snuff  for  forty  years,  two  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  tickling  his 
nose  and  two  more  to  the  blowing 
of  it.  A  fine  gentleman  today  might 
use  a  box  of  mother  of  pearl  and 
silver  with  a  tube  and  a  spring  to 
shoot  the  dust  up  his  nostrils,  but  he 
would  be  regarded  as  eccentric.  Sam- 
uel Wesley  described  certain  men 
and  women  of  his  time: 
iSome  think  the  part  too  small  of  modish 
sand 

Which  at  a  niggard  pinch  they  can  com- 
mand ; 

Nor  can  their  fingers  for  that,  task  suf- 
fice, 

Their  nose  too  greedy,  not  their  hand  too 
nice, 

To  such  a  height  with  these  is  fashion 
grown 

They   feed   their  very  nostrils  with  a 
spoon. 

Even  in  this  age  of  hurry,  stimu- 
lants are  taken  more  gratefully  in 
drawing  rooms  and  boudoirs  by 
women,  old  and  young. 

Controversy  rarely  corrects  opinions.  For 
characters  that  are  weak  and  have  a  shou 
memory,  it  is  the  page  read  last  mat  de- 
termines momentary  conviction. 


Waxes  facetious  over  the  sfrtry  Of 
"mirage"  at  Moos,  and  parodies  a  fa- 
mlllftT  line:  "Parturiet  Mons,  Nascltur 
riaieulus  Angelus!"  Why  seek  a  su- 
pernatural cause,  he  nsks,  for  an  effect 
easily  accounted  for:  "The  men  of  th  s 
British  line,  were  preparing  to  sell  their 
lives  dear."  Ho  also  says  the  Germans 
perhaps  did  not  raalltje  the  disparity  In 
numbers. 

Was  it  not  loffro  who  said  that  the 
result  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne 
could  be  accounted  for  only  by  a  mira- 
cle, by  divine  Interposition ? 


Subdued 


Mr.  Dlbden  Sabine,  a  bookseller  of  In 
ternational  reputation.  Informs  us  that 
and  expurgated  edition  of  the  Tattler 
will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  the 
benefit  of  prohibitionists.  Specinl  care 
has  been  tak.*n  with  the  essays  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  who  were  notori- 
ously vinous  men  of  three-bottle  ca- 
pacity. Among  the  passages  that  were 
ipeculiarlv  offensive  and  have  been 
struck  oiit  is  this:  "I  must  give  notice 
J  to  my  correspondents  for  the  future, 
,who  shall  apply  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
that  as  I  shall  decide  nothing  unad- 
visedly in  matters  of  this  nature,  I 
■cannot  pretend  to  g|,ve  Judgment  of  a 
right  good  liquor  without  examining  at 
least  three  dozen  bottles  of  it." 


A  Pinch  of  Snuff 


of 


and  what  they  want,  and  in  a  manner 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  public! 
But  the  constant  carping  and  condemna- 
i  tlcn  of  everything  by  irresponsible 
|  writers  who  only  seem  capable  of  de- 
|  stroylng.  and  care  nothing  about  con- 
.  structing,  place  matters  in  a  chaotic 
j  state,  and  do  not  help  to  build  or  lm- 
j  prove  anything. 

"It  la  so  easy  to  write  columns  in  this 
j  manner  that  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  pub- 
I  lie  to  read  it  away  from  those  interested 
in  earning  their  living  on  the  stage.  I 
;  wonder,  also,  if  these  people  ever  really 
;  think  what  they  are  writing  about  seri- 
ously, or  if  they  simply  put  it  In  as  so 
much  trade  copy?  I  should  hate  to  think 
i  that,  yet  I  should  deplore  it  as  a  cri- 
terion of  their  mental  state." 


Concerning  Song  Recitals — A  Note 
About  Singers  and  Programs 

!    The    London    Times,    observing  pro- 
.  grams  of  singers  In"  concert  halls,  came 
'  to  the   conclusion  that.,  in  spite  "the 
I  thousands  of  first  rate  songs  which  a 
'  singer  who  sings  in  three  or  four  lan- 
■  guages  can  choose  from,  he  cannot  be 
sure  that  after  the  most  careful  choice 
he  will  not  be  found  to  be  working  on 
j  almost  identical  lines  with  a  brother  ar- 
i  list."    (Is  not  "thousands  of  songs"— 
that  is,  songs  that  a  reasonable  person 
would  enre  to  hear,  an  exaggeration?^  I 
The  reviewer  attended  the  recital  of  "a 
■dnger  who  shall   not  be  named,  but 
whose  recent  performance  was  remark- 
I  able  for  her  inability  to  keep  on  one 
n-  note,  the  multitude  of  her  'floral  trib- 


Some,  insisting  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men  and  women  cannot  be 
comfortable  or  happy  without  a 
stimulant,  see  them  victims  of  drugs 
in  the  years  of  alcoholic  prohibition. 
Others,  not  so  pessimistic,  prophesy 
a  still  greater  use  of  tobacco,  ma- 
trons puffing  on  pipes,  children 
smoking  in  the  schoojhouse  as  they 
did  in  old  English  times.  It  is  con- 
fidently said  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
turn to  snuff. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  number 
of   female   smokers   will  increase, 
whatever   disposition   the  supreme 
court  may  make  of  the  new  amend- 
ment, whether  the  Demon  Rum  be 
exorcised  or  rule  in  horrid  glee.  No 
doubt   more   English   women  will 
smoke,   if  the  report  that  Queen 
Mary  has  the  "cigarette  habit"  is 
true.    Loyalty  alone  will  urge  them 
on.    But'  the  taking  of  snuff  had  a 
peculiar  etiquette;  it  was  associated 
with  costumes,  speech,  manners  that  J 
are  now  hopelessly  out  of  fashion. 
Some  old  ladies  in  the  New  England 
of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  of 
the  last  century  still  snuffed,  as  did 
the  old  family  doctor  that  drove 
about  in  a  chaise  and  had  much  to 
say  about  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  at- 
tentions to  him  in  London;  but  the 
art  of  snuff-taking  has  died  out  in 
this  country,  gone  out  with  the  stock, 
the  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  im- 
ported Parisian  leg-boots,  and  state- 
ly  manners.    Even   on   the  stage 
actors  in  a  comedy  of  an  early  period 
usually  show  ignorance  by  putting 
the  wrong  hand  to  the  box. 

Snuff  was  indispensable  to  its  pe- 
riod.   A  pinch  pointed  an  epigram; 
it  symbolized  indifference,  contempt, 
.  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  box  ex- 
'  tended  in  a  friendly  manner,  ex- 
pressed admiration,  a  desire  for  bet- 
ter acquaintance.    The  box  was  a 
refuge  from  idle  questioners;  thus  it 
served   Sir  Joshua  in  Goldsmith's 
lines  when  there  was  foolish  chatter 
about  painters.    A  vigorous  rap  on 
the  closed  box  put  an  end  to  argu- 
ment.  There  was  an  elegance  in  the 


The  Miracle  of  Mons 

When  the  history  of  the  great  war  is 
written  authoritatively  will  it  describe 
the  miracle  that  insured  the  retreat  of 
the  British  from  Mons?    Why  did  the 
Germans  halt?    The  Bishop  of  Durham 
believes  the  halting  was  due  to  a  di- 
vinely sent  mirage  of  British  re-enforce- 
ments.   It  appears  that  a  vicar,  a  man 
"of  accurate  memory  and  sober  sense," 
the  Rev.  W.  Elliot  Bradley,  got  a  prac- 
tically identical  account  of  an  incident 
in  that  retreat  from  three  soldiers,  old 
'Contemptibles,"  with  whom  he  talked 
on  separate  occasions.  The  German  host 
was    advancing  in  massed  formation. 
There  was  a  thin  British  line.  Suddenly 
the  Germans  stopped;  the  horses  of  the 
cavalry  jibbed  and  reared.    There  was 
no    collision.   German   prisoners  taken 
afterwards  were  asked  why  the  advance 
was  checked.    The  answer  was  that  they 
saw  strong  British  re-enforcements  coin- 
ing up.   Two  of  the  British  soldiers,  de- 
scribing the  incident,  added  the  comment 
"God    did    il."     Now    the    British  saw 
nothing.    The  good  bishop  thinks  that 
What  the  Germans  saw  was  of  a  kina 
"to  suggest  fa.  t  rather  than  subjective 
phantasm."   The  deliverers  were  seen  as 
British  soldiers,  not  as  "winged  squad- 
rons of  the  sky."  ■  . 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  tne 
battle  by  the  Lake  Regillus  when  Pos- 
tumius  "led    the   Romans    against  the 
Latins,  attempting  to  restore  King  tai- 
ciuin,  the  Romans  began  to  (lee.  Fostu- 
mius  then  vowed  a  temple  to  Castor  and 
'-  Pollux,  if  they  would  aid  Mm.    Lo  two 
i  horsemen  appeared,   "talier  and  fairer 
1  than    the    sons    of    men    and     in.  n 
i  horses    were     as     white     as  snow. 
Thev      led      the      Romans      to  a 
crushing  victory.  And  two  youths  on 
white  horses,   rode  furiously  into  the 
Forum  at  Rome.     They  were  covered 
with  dust  and  sweat  and  blood.  Havin„ 
washed  themselves  in  a  spring,  .hey  I  old 
the  people  how  the  battle  was  worn  They 
mounted,  rode  away,  and  were  seen  no 

miTls  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  me 
days  of  ancient  Rome  or  to  tell  of  bat 
ties  through  the  ages  in  which  angels 
and  departed  saints  appeared  to  revive 
eourageP  and  aid  in  defeating 
At  the  Alma  in  the  Crimean  war  the  Rus- 
sian Vladimir  column.  whJc*  *ee"f 
Specia„y  blessed  by  the  of 


From  L  Street 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  prolong  the  discussion  about 
the  etiquette  of  the  bathroom? 

The  men  at  L  street— they  themselves 
never  say  "brownies" — dispense  wholly 
with  bathmats.  They  never  shave  be- 
fore immersion  and  seldom  after  unless 
on  Sunday.  "What  is  the  proper 
stance?"  I  know  not;  nor  do  they. 
"The  proper  approach"  is  from  the 
shore-  to  the  trench,  thence  to  Moyni- 
han's  island  where  they  stand,  at  low 
tide,  like  Ajax  defying  the  lightning, 
at  times  sniffing  skeptically  and  qui*- 
ically  when  the  wind  is  (east  and 
Ward's  Island  is  on  the  starboard  bow. 
Lather  in  or  on  the  ears,  visible  or  in- 
visible, never  gives  them  a  care.  Yes, 
they  soak  the  head— often  have  to,  even 
in  these  tonic  times.  As  to  melodies  in 
the  bath— our  crowd  sings  in  Gaelic, 
Armenian,  Yiddish,  Anatolian  and  the 
Song  of  the  Shirt  is  heard  during  the 
dog  days  from  Telegraph  Hill  to  the 
head  house  at  the  Point. 

WILLIAJI  B.  WRIGHT. 

Brookline. 


spec  any  oiesseu        w..^  "„„_,,  thP 

Moscow,  was  saved  by  a  cry  J «£°n£  »■« 
l.-nglislv  "The  column  is  French.  Don  t 
fire  men:  for  God's  sake  don't  fire."  But 
the  English  in  turn  were  saved,  for  the 
co?umn\alted  inexplicably  in  the  m.ddle 
«rR  charge  A  heavy  column  was  seen 
°d  be&  marching  on  the  British  ™t  «™* 
An  unauthorized  bugle  twice  . sounded 

is  asfssss  «^fe^S 

cd.  III.  P.  151  BP..).  Tvrrel, 
Wo  resrret  to  sav  that  l.t.-U-n^.  '  a 


Youth,  Boy,  Lad 

"When  a  youth  of  17  and  a  boy  of  14 
were  remanded  yesterday.   .   .  ." 

Just  when  does  a  boy  become  ayouthT 
Is  a  lad  older  than  a  youth? 
The  dictionaries  are  of  little  aid. 
"Boy:    Male  child  (strictly  till  pub- 
erty, loosely  till  19  or  20). 
"Youth:  Young  man,  as  a  youth  of  20. 
"Lad:    Boy,  youth,  young  fellow,  fel- 
low." 

The  choir  will  now  sing  the  old  ballad 
in  which  are  these  illuminative  lines: 

"I.ef  tenant    Carter's    only  son, 
,         A  likely  youth  nigli  21." 

Two  Visionaries 

It  has  been  loosely  stated  that 
Goethe  in  1828  sketched  roughly  a 
plan  for  a  league  of  nations.  This 
1  statement  is  not  accurate.    His  idea 
\  was  that  of  a  Germanic  league.  To 
him  Berlin  and  Vienna,  as  exclusive 
and  influential  centres,  were  injuxi 
'ous  to  the  spread  of  culture.  He 
wished  freedom  of  moving  through 
the  36  states  then  existing  without 
being  disturbed  by  custom  house  of- 
ficers.   The  thaler  and  the  groschen 
should  have  the  same  value  every 
where.    There  should  be  no  fron 
tiers.    And  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  first  requisites  in  empir 
building  were  good  highways  and 
good  railways— for  he  looked  into 
the  future  with  regard  to  the  possi 
bilities  in  railroad  construction.  He 
said  nothing  about  militarism.  All 
this    is    interesting,    but  Goethe's 
league  was  for  German  states.  It 
was  at  Weimar  that  Goethe  then 
said  with  a  sigh:    "I  wonder  what 
Germany   will   be   like   a  century 
hence!',' 

Seven  years  before  him  an  old 
retired  French  artillery  officer,  Ph. 
d'Auturne,  having  time  to  reflee?  on 
the  European  situation,  wrote  out  his 
ideas  and  sent  them  to  the  Baron 
Pasquier,  the  French  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs.  D'Autu'-ne  in  this  pa-| 
per.  written  concisely,  discussed  thd 
Turkish  problem,  which  the  Holy  AW 
liance  had,  dallyingly,  put  by.  Ha 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  on  account 
of  the  uprising  of  the  Greeks  and 
Serbs  there  was  a  fine  opportunity 
to  chase  the  Turks  out  of  Europe 
baek  to  central  Asia,  whence  they 


come,  to  the  misfortune  oi 
Ihristian  Europe.  To  chase  them 
ai-k  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  Euro- 
ean  pca^e. 

He  proposed  that  Constantinople  | 
hould  be  internationalized.    A  hin- 1 
srland  should  be  established,  and  j 
^•defined  the  frontiers  of  this  state > 
rV  e  Holy  Alliance,  as  he  called  it.  | 
his  state  should  be  governed  by  a ' 
enate  of  12,  two  chosen  from  each 
f  the  six  nations  forming  the  Chris- 
an  Holy  Alliance.    To  make  the 
umber  six,  he  proposed  to  unify 
aly,  by  returning  to  that  country 
iedmont,  Sicily  and  the  Austro-Ital- 
in  states.    The  president  should  be 
losen  alternately  each  year  in  this 
rder:  From  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
ussia,    England,    Prussia.  There 
lould  be  laws  and"  statutes  for  this 
ew  republic.  ' 

There  should  also  be  a  new  Gre- 
an  kingdom:  The  "Kingdom  of 
[acedonia  and  Greece,"  with  Salo- 
ica  for  its  capital.  Albania  and 
le  greater  part  of  Bulgaria  should 
e  included  in  it.  France  should 
»ve  all  the  territory  between  the 
hine  and  the  Moselle,  up  to  and  in- 
luding  Coblenz  and  Mayence,  with 
le  fortifications  the  other  side  of 
le  Rhine,  but  navigation  for  com- 
lerce  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
lould  be  unrestricted,  free  of  duty 
>r  all  nations  in  peace  with  those  of 
le  Holy  Alliance.  Warships  could  not 
avifrate  there,  and  merchant  ships 
lould  not  be  armed.  An  interna- 
onal  tribunal  should  decide  dis- 
utts.  There  should  be  no  appeal 
x>m  its  judgment. 

The  Baron  Pasquier,  French  min- 
ter  of  foreign  affairs,, received  this 
lemorial,  wrote  in  pencil  on  the 
largin:  "This  is  a  very  amusing 
ream,"  and  sent  the  memorial  to 


with  which  woar^rnmlTlaT  begins:  both  Mr.  Hyams  and  Miss  MCiniy 
"We   shout,   we  .hou\.  we  shout,   for  1  again  amused    In  their  neat  at]  !■ 

'  comedy  as  well  as  in  musical  spsec 

Lydia  Plnkham."    It  is  to  be  regretted    Raymond  Matthews  conducted, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  quote  the  vers*   1    One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  hill  w 
about  the  runiarkable  Improvement  In    Uhat  of  Irving  Fisher,  a  featured  play 
Miss  Elsie  Janls's  physique.  It's  a  good  |  vlth  Nora  Baycs  In  "Ladies  First."  Ii 
old  sons',   a  stirring  one,  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  one  of  New  England's  greatest 
women.    It  alternated  In  popularity  at 
the  Porphyry  Club  with   that  stirring 
song  of  maritime  life  beginning: 

'J'lic   rnptalu   went  below 

To  tilra  the  i-nblu  lumps. 
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the  archives,  where,  as  M.  Rene 
Puaux  informs  the  readers  of  the 
Temps,  "it  has  rested  peacefully  for 
nearly  a  century,  registered  'No. 
234,  Turkey, Tage  301.'  " 


■  one  I  cannot  answer.    But  I  know 
I  handsome  of  our  Pities  so  to  sing 
t  praises  of  the  dreaming,  dark,  dumb 
["nine.  .  • 

at  turns  the  handle  of  this  idle  Show. 


Good  News 

This  is  good  news  from  Great  Britain. 
We  do  not  refer  to  arfy  reduction  In 
the  price  of  breakfast  bacon  the  coal 
miners'  change  of  heart,  or  the  fact 
that  William  Waldorf  Astor,  formerly, 
to  his  great  regret,  an  American 
is  now  hiding  in  a  two-story  house 
surrounded  by  a  high  board  fence. 
The  ail  important  news  Is  that  the 
Imperial  Society  of  Dancing  Teach- 
ers will  pronounce  against  the  Jazz, 
the  fox  trot  and  other  graceless, 
clumsy  dances.  The  ugliness  of  these 
dances  is  clearly  shown  when  they  are 
performed  without  music.  And,  what 
music!  The  waltzes  of  the  Strauss 
family,  Waldteufel  and  Metra  were  a 
tit  Inspiration  for  the  charming  dance 
of  a  former  generation;  the  waltz  that 
might  well  have  moved  De  Quincey  to 
his  eloquent  outburst.  The  dances  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  of  the 
collar-and-eilbow-wrestling- jumping  jack 
variety  are  grotesque,  hideous.  Will 
the  Imperial  Society  of  Dancing  Teach- 
ers go  back  to  the  waltz,  which  was 
rr/iost.  graceful  and  voluptuous  in  the 
seventies?  Some  years  ago  there  was 
an  effort  in  London  to  revive  the 
minuet.,  the  pavane,  the  gavotte  and 
other  old-world  dances.  We  read  that 
the  popularity  of  the  hula-hula,  which 
will  be  introduced  in  London,  but  not 
by  this  august  Imperial  Society,  is  "en- 
thusiastically predicted."  The  hula-hula 
was  seen  in  Boston  last  season  in  a 
popular  melodrama,  and  we  were  sit- 
ting up  in  our  seats,  but  just  as  the 
dance  was  becoming  interesting  it 
stopped  and  we  were  forced  to  listen 
to  the  platitudes  and  the  verbiage  of 
the  playwright  and  the  antics  of  the 
actors.  Would  that  with  Herman  Mel- 
ville wo  had  seen  the  Marquesan  girls: 
arrayed  in  flowers  and  gala  tunics, 
dancing  in  the  moonlight.  "Not  only 
do  their  feet  dance,  but  their  arms, 
hands,  fingers,  ay,  their  very  'eyes, 
seem  to  dance  in  their  heads." 


program  of  songs.  All  of  his  numbers 
were  new  to  his  hearers. 

Other  acts  were  Berhard  and  T'uffv, 
slnjrers  and  comedians:  Collins  and  Hurt, 
acrobatic  comedians:  Hyman  and  Mann, 
in  a  well  acted  farce;  Marie  and  Ann 
Clark,  comediennes;  Gallagher  and 
Martin,  in  a  clever  comedy  and  dancing 
act;  Bert  Howard,  comedian  und  miisW 
clan,  and  the  Tomakl  Duo,  In  a  sensa- 
tional Japanese  act*of  fencing  and  sqlf- 
defence. 


"Damaged  Goods"  Strong 
Interpretation  of  Famous 
Brieux  Drama 


RICHARD  BENNETT 

HEADS  COMPANY 


BIOGRAPHICAL  PLAYS 

Mr.  George  Arliss.  the  play  actor,  will 
be  seen  this  season  on  the  stage  as  Vol- 
taire.   He  has  already  portrayed  several 
historical  characters;    Disraeli,  Hamil- 
ton and  the  Devil.   Perhaps  next  season 
he  may  appear    as    Lloyd    George  or 
Woodrow  Wilson.  These  entertainments 
might  be  described  on  the  playbills  as: 
"In  the  World  of  Biography  With  Mr. 
Arliss."    What  episode  in  the  life  of 
Voltaire  will  provide  the  great  "scene 
a   falre"?     The   rehabilitation   of  the 
Calas  family;   the  quarrel  with  Freder- 
ick the  Great?    Will  he  be  beaten  by 
the  servants  of  the  Due  de  Rohan-Cha- 
bot?    Will  the  Marquise  du  Chatelet, 
the  "divine   Emilie,"  be   the  heroine? 
For  his  inevitable  speech  during  a  wait 
Mr.  Arliss  will  find  abundant  material 
provided  by  Buckle  and  Lecky.  We  hear 
him  now  spouting:  "The  spirit  of  intol- 
erance sank  blasted  beneath  his  genius. 
Wherever  his  influence  passed,  the  arm 
of  the  Inquisitor  was  palsied,  the  chain 
of  the  captive  riven,  the  prison  door 
flung  open.   Beneath  his  withering  irony 
persecution  appeared  not  only  criminal 
but  loathsome,  and  since  his  time  it 
has  ever  shrunk  from  observation,  and 
masked  its  features  under  other  names." 
Or  Mr.  Arliss  may  speak  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice  of  Voltaire  removing  the  stig- 
ma that  then  rested  upon  actors. 

And  Miss  Emily  Stevens  will  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Philip  Moeller's  comedy,.  "So- 
phie," based  on  the  life  of  Sophie 
Arnould.  Let  us  hope  that  Sophia  will 
fare  better  on  the  stage  than  George 
Sand  in  that  play  of  shreds  and  patches 
In  which  Mrs.  Fiske  disported  herself 
as  the  heroine  ot  successive  amorous 
episodes.  Sophie  Arnould  was  a  fine 
|  figure  of  a  woman,  justly  famous  in 
her  day  on  and  off  the  stage;  a  witty 
woman,  too.  Her  bons  mots  were  col 
|  ltcted  and  published  early  in  tbe  19th 
[century.  Unfortunately  her  most  bril- 
|  liant  sayings  are  of  a  character  that 
I  forbids  repetition  on  the  public  stage. 

Sing  Us  a  Song 
I  Mr.  Harry  Leon  Wilson  in  his  amusing 
I  article  about  advertising  published  in  a 
I  periodical  "founded  A.  D.  ITS  by  Benj. 
I  Franklin"  quotes  as  a  preparatory  motto 
Ian  "old  song"  which  begins  "Sing,  oh, 
l^ing  of  Lydia  Pinkham."    The  version 


.  Freedom 

(Since  the  reinstatement  of  men  in 
some    London    •co-operative  outfitting 
shops  the  sales  have  doubled.) 
The  girls  have  gone,  and  fellows  who 

All  purchases  were  stopping 
Through  bashfulness^again  can  do 

Their  shopping. 

For  Hebe,  4ifting  radiant  eyes 

By  sweet  suggestions  haunted, 
Made  swains  forget  what  new  supplies 
They  wanted. 

And   she   who  should   have  sold   a  suit 

Did  nothing  more  than  sell  a 
Back  stud,  ,or  (failing  parachute) 

i  Umbrella. 

(But  men  are  back,  and  In  the  end 

What  customers  will  win  is, 
IFor  pence  the  faculty  of  spend- 
ing guineas. 

i  A.  W.  B. — In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "Havana,"  a 
musical  play  in  tfnee  acts,  by1  George 
Grossmith,  Jr.,  and  Graham  Hall,  pre- 
sented by  Carl  Hunt.  The  cast  includes: 

Senor  Bomblto  Del  Campo  George  Gorman 

Consuelo  Dorothy  Maynard 

Isabellta  Flavia  Arcaro 

Don  Adolpho  Barrett  Greenwood  , 

Anita  Dorothy  Quinette 

.T.  De  Peyster  Jackson  Irving  Beebe 

Frank  Van  Dusen  George  S.  Klnnear 

Reginald  Brown  Al  Roberts 

Samuel  Nix,  Bo'sun  of  "Tbe  Wasp".  John  Norton  ; 

This  modernized  version  of  the*  popu- 
lar musical  comedy  of  "Hello,  People. 
Hello!"  fame  makes  an  entertaining 
summer  show.  Rather  more  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  good-looking  girls 
appear  in  this  production.  The  singing 
is  good,  the  costumes  are  on  the  whole 
pretty,  and  the  show  furnishes  a  refuge 
for  T.  B,  M.'s.  temporarily  wifeless, 
owing  to  the  call  of  the  country. 

John  Norton  is  very  funny  as  the 
bo'sun,  and  Al  Roberts,,  formerly  of 
Boston,  ably  supports  him.  Miss  Quin- 
ette dances  gracefully,  Mr.  Beebe,  re- 
cently seen  here  in  another  production, 
sings  well,  as  also  does  Miss  Maynard. 
Miss  Arcaro  is  also  good  in  a  comic 
part.  The  other  members  of  the  largp 
cast  all  contribute  to  a  performance 
that  is  worth  seeing. 


MAJESTIC  'THEATRE  —  "Damaged 
Goods,"  a  screen  version  of  the  famous 
play  of  Eugent;  Brieux. 

This  great  piay  has  been  thoroughly 
explained,  discussed  and  analyzed.  It 
deals  with  a  subject  usually  avoided, 
though  of  vital  important.  It  exempli- 
fies the  saying  of  Scripture,  "Be  sure 
your  sin  shall  find:  you  out,"  and  is  in- 
terpreted in  Kipling's  lines: 

For  the  sin  that  ye  do  by  two  and  two 

Yt  must  pay'for  ono  by  one. 

The  play,  banned  by  the  censor  in 
France,  was  produced  in  Liege  and 
Brussels,  and  thj  French  censor  finally 
relented.  It  was  given  in  Boston  in  the 
season  of  IS'H,  when  it  canjo  to  this 
country,  but  this  is  the  first  time  the 
screen  version  has  been  allowed  to  be 
seen  here. 

The  production  on  the  film  is  a  splen- 
did interpretation  of  the  spoken  drama. 
Richard  Bennett,  who  headed  the  com- 
pany that  first  produced  the  play  here, 
also  leads  the  company  in  the  film 
version,'  and  Adrienne  Morrison  plays 
the  other  leading  role. 

To  have  given  such  a  rendering  In 
this  form  of  a  play  with  which  audi- 
ences are-  already  familiar,  through 
criticism  and  discussion,  if  not  from 
actually  viewing  it,  is  a  triumph  which 
will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  picture 
play. 

The  stage  settings  are  magnificent. 
Whether  the  scene  is  laid  out  of  doors. 
In  a  boudoir,  an  office,  a  banquet  hall 
or  a  hospital,  il  is  correct  in  every  de- 
tail. The  costumes  are  appropriate  and 
the  action  is  superb.  This  latter  was 
to  have  been  expected,  since  most  of 
the  characters  are  taken  by  the  orig- 
inal New  York  cast. 

In  some  respects  the  screen  transla- 
tion is-  superior  to  the  spoken  play,  as 
an  occasional  "close  up"  gives  a  clearer 
view  of  facial  expression.  Those  who 
have  seen  it  in  both  forms  find  the  pic- 
ture as  satisfactory  as  the  other  form 
of  presentation. 

That  the  play,  whether  spoken  or 
pictured,  should  have  scored  so  great  a 
success  is  evidence  of  an  awakened 
public  conscience  in  regard  to  matters 
which  it  has  too  often  been  considered 
indelicate  and  improper  to  discuss,  and 
to  create  this  awakening  was  the  main 
purpose  of  Eugene  Brieux.  . 


sacred  books,  first  of  all  consulted  the 
elephant  and  begged  for  his  advice.  We 
alao  tiad  a  stuffed  elephant,  hut  his  tall 
soon  came  out  through  much  fondling, 
and  his  trunk  soon  wobbled  even  mora 
than  in  life.  • 

A  pop-gun  was  also  welcomed  enthusi- 
astically. Adroitly  used  it  startled  call- 
ers. There  was  a  Swiss  chalet  with  pre- 
sumably joyous  peasants,  but  the  chalet 
soon  looked  as  If  It  had  been  struck  by 
an  avalanche,  with  a  loss  df  limbs  or  a 
fatal  Injury  to  the  mountain  dwellers. 
Then  there  was  a  trotting  horse  with 
sulky  and  Jockey,  which,  wound  up  by 
a  key,  would  career,  with  maddening 
stops,  over  a  carpet.  (There  were  no\ 
hardwood  floors,  no  aesthetic  oriental 
rugs  In  our  little  village.)  We  named 
the  horse  Flora  Temple,  or  Geo.  M. 
Patchen,  Jr.— or  George  Wilkes,  for  we 
had  seen  the  pictures  of  these  favorites 
of  the  turf  in  the  barber  nhop  where 
wo  were  taken  to  have  our  hair  cut  by  a 
Professor,  an  ex-pugilist,  who  had  seen 
the  error  of  his  ways  and  now  attended 
church.  He  at  times  Indulged  too  freely 
in  strong  waters  at  the  Warner  House 
nearby,  and  would  appear  in  the  meet- 
ing-house with  a  black  eye,  which  he 
attributed  to  a  sudden  faintness,  and 
consequent  fall  against  the  barber's 
chair  or  a  shelf  for  bay  rum  and  hair 
tonics. 
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"American  toy  making  establishments 
have  doubled  in  number  and  output 
sinfte  America  went  into  the  wan,"  said 
Mr.  Fletcher  D.  Dodge  of  New  York, 
secretary  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of 
The  United  States  of  America,  Inc.  "and 
as  a  consequence  the  United  States  is 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  supplying  toys  for  its  (boys  and  girls." 
"American  toys  for  American  boys  and 
girls."  Hi— hi!  Likewise  Hip,  Hip, 
Hooray!    The  country  is  indeed,  safe. 


Hyams  and  Mclntyre  in 
"Maybloom" 


John  Hyams  ana  L«na  Mclntyre,  In  a 
musical  comedy  playlet,  "Maybloom." 
by  Frank  Stammers,  heads  the  bill  at 


A  Boy's  Education 

Although  Christmas  in  our  little  village 
was  regarded  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  villagers  as  a  papal  holiday  and 
the  humble  Episcopal  church  was 
pointed  out  as  "the  place  where  they 
have  green  on  Christmas  and  flowers  on 
Easter,  even  the  sternest  parents,  mem- 
bers in  good  and  regular  standing  of 
the  Old  Church,  near  the  Court  House, 
gave  presents  to  the  children  On  Christ- 
mas. Toys  were  sold'  by  the  jeweller, 
who  also  deal10n  fireworks  on  the  glori- 
ous Fourth ;  also  in  speotacles  which 
he  fitted  fearlessly  and  persuasively 
throughout  the  year. 

The  toy  that  first  pleased  us  most  was 
a  Noah's  ark,  with  Ham.  Shem  and  Ja- 
phel.h  and  other  animals.  The  three  sons 
of  Noah  looked  as  if  they  were  Bava- 
rians, and  we  were  informed  by  way  of 
instruction  and  as  a  means  of  arousing 
a  flno  sympathetic  spirit,  that  the  ark 
and  its  contents  with  other  toys  were 
faslf ioned.in  the  dead  of  winter  by  poor 
German  cottagers  who  thus  earned  n 
scanty  living  and. gave  pleasure  to  good 


Later  came  building  blocks.  What  did 
we  not  build?  Dwelling  houses, 
churches,  stores— while  parents  fondly 
prophesied- that  little  Willie  would  sure- 
ly be  an  architect  when  he  grew  up. 
There  is  a  church  in  the  Fenway  that 
j  resembles  those  we  built  in  the  happy 
•lay:;— ironically  so-called— of  boyhood. 
I  Christmas  books  were  graded  accord- 
!  ing  to  our  years  and  intelligence.  The 
first  one  we  remember  was  a  •  hiero- 
plyphic  "Mother  Goose."  Fortunately 
there  was  no  one  then  to  tell  us  that 
an  Englishman,  John  Bellenden  Ker. 
Esq.,  a  deep  thinker,  had  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  the  old  nursery 
ryhmca  were  really  Dutch  pasquinades, 
SO  that.  "Hie!  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and 
the  fiddle"  stood  for  "Hye!  died  t'el, 
died  t'el,  De  guit  end  de  vied  t'el," 
meaning:  "You  that  work  hard  for  your 
bread,  do  contrive  among  yourselves  to 
shame  the  common  thief  and  mischief 
maker."  Later  we  revelled  jn  an  ac- 
count of  Alexander  Selkirk.  The  book 
was  small  and  square  with  deep  blue 
hoard  covers  and  rude  woodcuts.  For 
this  l  ook  we.  now  would  gladly  exchange 
the  complete  works  of  nearly  any  pop- 
ular author,  even  J.  G.  Holland  or  E.  P. 
Roe.  Another  delight  was  the  "Boys 
Own  Book,"  a  thick  English  volume  with 
Ja  great  variety  of  useful  and  useless  in- 
formation. We  s:;w  a  reprint  of  It  with 
sadly  worn  woodcuts  in  a  si  eond-hahi 
bookshop  not  long  ago.  Jacob  Abbott's 
stories  were  treasured  by  \ir..  Irreverent 
parodies  have  not  disillusioned  us  rss  to 
Rollo,  His  father,  Jonas  or  Uncli  George. 
The  biographies  of  famous  men  "and 
women  by  J.  C.  Abbott,  werj  forbid- 
den on  account  of  their  inaccuracy. 
Then  came  a  day  when  we  devoured  the 
books  by  Capt.  Mayne  Held  and  Ballan- 
tyne. 

The  first  magazine  for  the  young  that 
wo  remember  was  the  Schoolfellow, 
published  by  Dlx  &  Edwards  in  the  late 
fifties.  We  still  see  the  illustrations 
to  Wordsworth's  Lacy  Gray,  especially 
the  one  of  the  maiden  with  a  lantern. 
Then  came  "Our  Young  Folks";  later 
"The  Riverside  Magazine,"  with  a 
haunting  picture  by  La  Farge  of  a  hag-. 
|  pipe  player  leading  wolves  along  a 
1  mysterious  road.  From  Oliver  Optic's, 
books  we  passed  easily  to  Beadlo'si 
Dime  Novels. 

Aftar  all,  the  book  of  bool<3  was  an  old 
illustrated  quarto  Bible.  W-J  saw  there 
an  exR'et  reprodujtion  of  Noah's  Ark, 
with  its  interior  arrangements;  also 
views  of  Solomon's  temple  inside  and 
out.  (The  poftruit  of  th;  Witch  of 
Endor  that  kept  us  from  sleep  was  in  ' 
a  "gift-book"\  entitled  "Women  of  the 
Bible").  The  pictures  of  Gustave  Dore , 
for  the  Bible  were  as  notbln.j  in  com- 
parison with  thise  in  the  old  quarto. 
Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  picture  of 
Giant  Despair  in  "Pilgrim's  Progress'";  | 
pictures  hy  Meadows  for  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  in  the  Vcrplanck  edition  taken 
from  Knight's  Shakespeare,  we  have  | 
been  told,  and  "The  Court  of  Death,"  ] 
which  hung  appropriately  in  the  office 
of  our  Uncle  Safi'ord,  the  doctor.  Look- 
ing at  these,  we  snatched  a  tearful  joy. 
Today  the  announcements  of  appearing 
"mastet  pieces"  and  "epoch-making" 
works  do  not  thrill  us,  out  we  would 
give  much  to  read  about  Selkirk,  Rollo, 
the  adventures  in  the  Fran;>nia  stories, 
for  the  first  time. 


B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  boya  and  p)rl3  in  flistint  iands.  The 

evening  there  was  a  goodsized  auaienc,  (,lf;phant  was  natu,.allv  lhL.  cnief  attl.ac. 
that  was  deeply  Interested.  i  tjon     We  had  not  thon  re;ld  Charles 

The  act,  one  of  the  best  of _lts  in  |  Reade>s  denunciatlon  of  the  elephant's 
vaudeville,  was  seen  at  this  theatre  ear'  ,  character  in  "Jack-of-all-Trades."  nor 
-ier  In  the  present  season.   Last  evening 


The  Allotted  Span 

A  London  journalist  recently 
icalled  attention  to  some  "wonder- 
ful old  men."  He  mentioned  Bishop 
iThicknesse,  hard  at  work  at  90; 
Lord  Roe  at  86  seen  gaily  dancing 
,  the  Lancers  at  a  ball;  the  clergy* 
man  Dr.  Caleb  Scott,  riding  his  tri- 
cycle though  he  is  over  90,  and  it 
is  sixty-five  years  since  he  entered 
his  first  pastorate.     Lord  Rayleigh 
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scs  in  the  prayer  that  is  included 
the  Bvvk  of  Psu'.nu-.    There  are 
stifle  men  who  hold  that  the 
gevity  of  man  should  be  live  times 
i  period  of  development.      If  a 
n  matures  at  18  ta  20  he  should 
■refore  live  to  about  90. 
it  would  be  easy  to  draw  up  a  list 
famous  men  that  have  smiled  at] 
,  iimit  set  by  Moses  from  Cardi- 
1  Gibbons  to  Clemenceau;  f rom  | 
esident  Eliot  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse. 
|»  World  Almanac  publishes  yearly  | 
list  of  "famous  old  people  of  the 
»r."    The  question  is  asked  in  a 
Btootc:  "At  what  ago  i.oes  one  be- 
ne old?    Five  centuries  ago  a  man 
ts  old  at  50."   To  spare  the  sus- 
ptibihties  of  many,  the  editor  of  j 
e  Almanac  puts  a  separating  dash 
ter  age  Co.    Below  this  dash  men 
om  60  to  64  years  are  named. 
There  is  a  tiresome  saw,  "A  man 
as  old  as  his  arteries."   For  a  time 
lere  was  much  talk  about  arterio- 
lerosis.  as  there  was  before  that 
>out  anaemia.    There  were  appall- 
S  terms  for  "old  age"— cachexy, 
larasmus,    terms    for  symptoms, 
iets  were  recommended  to  those 
ho  wished  to  live  long,  diets  that 
rere    often    contradictory.  They 
hanged    each    year.     Then  came 
[etchnikoff  with  his  ferment;  un- 
ortunately,  and  to  the  dismay  of  his 
sciples,  in  spite  of  his  theories 


Inconspicuous 

!  "The  dancer  was  wearing  at  the  lime 
;  of  her  disappearance  a  lavalltere  valued 
]  tit  $10,000.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
I  silk  eklrt.  a  blood-red  Russian  blouse. 

tan  silk  aiocklnss.  tan  pumps  and  a 
I  tan-covered  •  automobile    coat." — N.  T. 
Mornlni  Telegraph. 

Yet  she  went  along-  in  streets  of  New 
"i'ork  unobserved  and  vanished  without 
exciting  remark. 


To  the  Charitable 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  are  we  coming  to?  1  saw  my 
neighbor  of  buying  a.  chunk  of  pork  at 
what  is  to  me  a  prohibitive  price,  and 
I  know  that  he  docs  not  earn  over  three 
or  four  dollars  a  day.  I  chaffed  him 
with  an  envious  heart.  His  only  answer 
was:  "I  must  have  my  beans."  But 
how  is  it  with  us  who  are  prudently 
saving  for  old 'age  that  is  not  far  off? 
Shall  1  come  to  the  diet  of  old  Tiney. 
whose  epitaph  was  written  by-CowperT 
His  diet  wag  of  wheaten  bread. 

And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw; 
Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead. 

With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  ho  regaled. 

On  pippin's  russet  peel. 
And  where  his  juicy  salads  failed. 
Sliced  carrot  pleased  liiro  weH. 
,    But  X  cannot  endure  carrots  unless 
!  they  are  little  ones  cooked  with  cream. 
I X  am  tired  of  cans  and  paper  bags, 
i  Shall  I  not  cat  again  a  porter-house 
steak  before  X  die?  What  has  become  of 
that    benevolent    society     in  Boston 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
destitute  working  girl  with  a  bird  and 
a  bottle?   Now  that  "bottles"  are  only 
in  the  cellars  or  the  caches  of  the  rich, 
perhaps  this  society  will  consider  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  deserving  clerk 
and  book-keeper.      ALONZO  HATCH. 
Somerville. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


In  the  waves.  Perhaps  Sgaln  he  heard 
Capt.  Ahab   cursing   the  great  white 

whale,  went  down  -with  the  Fequod;  was 
rescued  by  the  devious-cruising  Rachel. 

Yet  Melville  had  a  practical  brother, 
Allan  a  Now  Yorker,  who  fought  gal- 
lantly for  tho  wronged  when  the  state 
of  Minnesota  wished  to  repudiate  its 
bonds. 


Back  to  the  Wilds 


practice  he  did  not,  become  ?  \  j  a*. ^worid  w«„.  ^  ^  {<)U<)W^ 

by  a  burst  of  eroticism,  and  as  ours  has 
been  the  greatest  war,  we  must  be  pre- 
'shocking  shockers"  In  dress. 


ntenarian.    On  the  other  hand  M.  i 
.emer.'-eau  attributes  his  amazing  j 
rce  to  his  habit  of  taking  a  daily 
•  bath,  a  habit  of  many  years. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  William  Ros- 
e  Thayer  in  a  magazine  article 
ublished  statistics  showing  that  the 
"intellectual"  live  as  a  rule  thirty 
years  longer  than  the  common  run 
of  mankind;  that  men  of  action  are 
also  thv.s  favored  by  nature.  Thus 
celebrated  European  warriors  live 
as  long  as  the  historians  that  cele- 
brate their  deeds.  The  statistics,  and] 
Mr  Thayer's  comments,  led  M.  Oc- 
tave Uzanne  to  say  that  those  who 
passionately  and^  ecstatically  pursue |  ™«™XaVt, 

.  ,      ,   :   I07V    the  bored,       nAn,»,antA/l  ,irw 


pared  for 

as  a  heading  in  the  Herald  of  July  'IA 
puts  it.    In  connection  with  this,  the 
Anne  Rittenhouse  series  is  interesting, 
she    seeming    to    be    an  unintentional 
I  philosopher  "of  sorts.  '    Thus  (Boston 
Herald,  July  16):  "The  milliners  invent- 
>  ed  this  peculiar  method  of  treating  an  j 
:  ostrich  flue  in  order  to  allure  the  public 
1  .  .  .  and  now  we  are  asked  to  accept 
■■  the  same  thing  as  a  trimming  for  our 
evening  gowns  .  .  .  What  are  we  trying 
'  to  do?    Get  back  to  the  jungle  Has 
man's   outbreak  toward   the  primitive 
ways  caused  woman  to  go  back  to  the 
primitive  in  appearance,  if  not  In  ac- 
tualitv?  Think  of  dressing  in  birds  and 


feathers. 


.rfd  very  little  else!"    She  is 
aware  of  the  "jTetichism"  I 
_  feathers,  like  that  of  fursj 
commented  upon  heretofore. 

So  in  todays  (July  -5),  under  head-  . 
ing:  "It  doesn't  take  much  but  ings-N 
nuity  to  fashion  an  evening  blouse,",; 
.she  noted  that  the  mountings  are  on 
"flesh  colored  rather  than  white  chiffon. , 
The  effect  is  of  greater  transparency: 
like  the  stockings  of  the  smartly) 
dressed  .  .  .  these  stockings  arei 
reallv  just  as  startling  as  no  stockings] 
at  ail,  for  their  ltesh  colored  fabric 
ever  the  skin  is  always  utterly  trans- 

iuu   e,   -  '.parent  in   effect."     She  was  deecrib- 

eupied  so  that  the  passing  ol  tne  ji^  Mj  n,uslratingi  ..The  caiyx  of  a 
vears  is  unnoticed.    There  is  also  |       mighl  have  su(5gested  the  scheme 
itemperance,  and  not  merely  as  the  i  hU  upon  by  tho  maker  of  the  frockl 
word  is  understood  by  rigid  prohibi- 
tionists.  It  was  a  Frenchman  that 
I  said'    "The  best  cooks  are  the  worst 
I  poisoners."      A  life  fully  occupied, 


miaeiriurrive  the  lazy,  the  bored 
dreamers,  aB  that  are  mummified  by 
prolonged  inaction.  "Everyone  should 
have  the  leaven  of  action,  curiosity, 
or  love.  A  life  that  is  feverish,  ve- 
hement, made  of  faith  with  the 
sacred  fire  of  a  belief,  desire  for  con- 
quest, moral  ambitions,  can  alone 
widen  its  own  horizon." 

The  great  thing  is  to  be  fully  oc 
lassing  of  tn 
There  is  also' 


(without  time  for  self-examination  or 
'morbid  introspection;  but  no  one 
should  attempt  to  work  against  a 
clock  in  the  hope  of  outstripping  it. 

\rc  soap-stone  stoves  now  purchas- 
(  able?  They  were  common  in  the  western 
(part  of  this  commonwealth  50  or  60 
years  ago.  They  were  fed  with  wood 
!  and  save  out  a  pleasant  heat,  especially 
i  in  a  sick-chamber.  It  was  the  period 
'  «f  "■•Mansard  roofr."  for  banks  ar.d  other 
;pub.^cabu1ld.nr;s.  for  pretentious  dwell- 
I  ins-houses-there  are  still  some  well 
preserved  specimens  m  Lynn  and  ^e 
;noi=»f  the  period  when  the  nch  man 
H  of  the  'town,  cultivating  a  literary  taste 
■  indulged  freelv  in  half-calfbmdings.  but 
1  insisted  that  the  American  Encyclopedia 
6  should  be  bound  in  full  Russia  leather 
P_he  would  hold  a  volume  to  his  nose 
before  he  showed  it  to  a  visitor. 

By  the  way.  a  London  bookseller  says 
thai  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  buy ^  books 
in  sets:  sets  of  "standard  authors  the 
Masslcs  in  calf,  or  "the  books  without 
which  a  gentleman's  library  i.  not  com- 
plete." He  told  a  reporter  .hat  tho=e 
1  who  nor  buy  their  literature  in  bu.k 
are  not  unlike  "the  Chicago  millionaire 
who  look  his  guests  into  h>8  Hbrarj 
chock-a-block  with  sumptuous  volumes 
bound  in  calf,  and  waving  his  hand 
airily  round  the  apartment  observed 
*„,,,.-  .nir<>  aren  t  thev?   And  I 


sketched."  The  "symbolism"  of  this 
lily  calyx  was  th^  more  striking  since, 
within  a  few  minutes  before,  I  had 
filed  away  my  noto  of  "Lc  Lotus  et  la 
Naissance  des  Dieux  en  Egypte"  (.VI. 
A.  Moret,  Journal  Asiatique,  1917,  II, 
S.  W.  499-513).  \ 
CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


Mock  Mayonnaise 

1  Ar  the  World  Wags: 

Miss  Farmer  authorizes  the  substitu-i 
tion  of  potato  for  eggs  in  mayonnaise— 
"Boston  Cook  Book,"  page  327.  Is  it 
possible  somebody  blundered  in  advislng| 
potato  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil? I 
Anyway,  potato  for  eggs  Mid  "Wesson  i 
for  olives  ought  to  put  mayonnaise  with- 
in the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate 
means.  M.  A.  A. 

South  Lincoln. 


Prime  Circumstances 

Now  that  vou  have  reached  the  age  of 
•meditation  and  reminiscence,  what  seven 
events  stand  out  boldly  in  your  life? 

Mr   J.  T.  Smith,  the  pupil  and  bio 
vaphcr  of  Xoilekens,  reported  these: 
1  r  received  k  kiss  when  a  boy  from  the 
I  beautiful  Mrs.  ltotlnson. 

Wsa  patted  on  the  hcvd  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

aoeetacles.  . 
i  pa-.taok  of  a  pint  of  porter  with  an  ele- 
phant. 

Saved  Lady  Hamilton  from  fallin*  when 
thT  melancholy  new.  arrived  of  Lord 
Nelson  s  death. 

Three  times  converse  1  with  Geors 
'  And  was  Shut  up  in  a  room  JTHB  « 


jervuu j 
killed 


It  ts  a  singular  fact  that  those  writ-f 
ing  about  Herman  Melville  whose  cen-t 
tenary  is  now  celebrated  have  nothing! 
to  say  about  two  of  his  books  that  aro 
to  be  ranked  with  "typee"  and  "Moby 
Dick."  Some  have  dwelt  on  the  "un- 
intelliglbillty"  of  "Pierre"  and  "Tho 
Confidence  Man,"  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  queer,  reminding  one  at  times 
of  a  transcendentallst's  ravings.  Due 
praise  has  been  awarded  "Typee," 
"Omoo."  "White  Jacket,"  "Moby  Dick" 
—although  wo  regret  to  say  "White 
Jacket"  is  recommended  by  one  or  two 
chiefly  because  it  is,  said  to  have  been 
potent  in  the  abolishment  of  flogging  in 
the  navy.  "Redburn"  has  been  lyirdly 
mentioned.  It  is  in  this  strange  story 
cf  sea  and  land  life  that  an  English 
aristocrat  is  shown  as  having  a  cor- 
onet on  his  bootheel. 

"The  Piazza  Tales"  and  "Israel  Pot 
ter"  have  passed  unnoticed,  yet  these 
books  alone  would  give  Melville  a  high 
and  honorable  position  In  American,  yes, 
English  literature. 

"The  Piazza  Tales,",  or  nearly  all  of 
them  as  they  appeared  in  book  form 
in  1S56,  had  been  published  in  Putnam's 
Magazine,  that  monument  to  the  fine 
I  editorial  taste  and  accuracy  of  George, 
William  Curtis.  They  are  "The  Piasza," 
a  delightful  sketch  of  life  in  a  Berk- 
shire farmhouse,  with  the  pathetic 
story  of  Marianna  high  up  on  a  moun- 
tain; "Bartleby,"  the  story  of  a  New 
York  scrivener,  whose  stubborn  melan- 
choly and  sad  ending  may  have  been 
due  to  his  former  clerkship  in  the  Dead 
Letter  Office;  the  mysterious  story, 
"Benito  Cereno,"  relating  the  extraor- 
dinary adventure  of  Capt.  Amasa  De- 
lano of  Duxbury  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
Maria,  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  after  the 
San  Dominick  drew  alongside  with  Don 
Eenito  watched  by  the  Negro  Babo; 
"The  Lightning  Rod  Man,"  as  extrava- 
;ant  in  language  as  a  page  from  Mel 
ville's  "Pierre";  "The  Encantadas",  f 
long  and  romantic  description  of  the 
GaJHpagos  islands,  and  their  history; 
finally,  "The  Bell  Tower,"  which,  often 
reprinted  in  collections  of  short  stories, 
still  ranks  among  the  best. 

"Israel  Potter"  '.vas  first  published  in 
serial  form  in  Putnam's.  Melville  said 
it  was  founded  on  a  chap-book  he 
picked  up;  that  Potter,  who  spent  50 
years  in  bondage  from  the  time  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  New  Eng- 
lander.  The  story  is  an  engrossing  one, 
with  remarkable  pen  portraits  of  his- 
torical characters.  What  could  be  more 
vivid  than  the  scenes  between  Benja- 
min Franklin,  John  Paul  Jones  and 
Israel  in  Paris;  the  talk  between  Israel, 
a  gardener,  in  England,  and  George 
III?  Then  there  is  the  description  of 
the  fight  between  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  the  Serapis,  equalled  only 
by  Walt  Whitman's  description  of  the 
same  heroic  fight  in  his  "LeavVas  of 
Grass."  Nor  should  the  dismal  picture 
of  Israel  in  an  English  brickyard,  his 
old  age  in  London,  his  return  to  Bos- 
ton, dazed  by  a  Fourth  of  ouly  cele- 
bration, lonely,  forgottin,  homeless,  be 
forgotten. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  charac- 
ters of  Melville's  early  books  were  as 
familiar  to  boys  and  men  as  playmates 
in  yard  sheep  or  the  co-mates  in  the 
shop  and  office.  Tommo,  Toby,  the 
beautiful  Fayaway,  Kory-Kory,  Mehevi, 
Marnoo,  Dr.  I^ong  Ghost,  the  mate  of 
the  Little  Jule,  Queen  Pomare,  Mad 
Capt.  Ahab  pursuing  the  white  whale 
with  Starbuck,  Stubb,  Flask  and  Queen- 
queg,  the  harpooner  of  all  harpooners— 
these  were  as  well  known  as  Natty 
Bumpo,  Birch  and  the  other  men  of 
Cooper. 

Is  it  true  that  in  his  later  books— the 
very  names  of  them  are  forgotten  even 
by  omniverous  readers— Melville  was  too 
greatly  Influenced  by  Hawthorne?  In 
"Mardi,",  that  fantastical  tale  of  South 
Sea  life,  we  find  the  influence  of  Ra- 
belais. How  Melville  became  imbued 
with  the  mysticism  that  crops  out  even 
in  "Moby  Dick,"  the  one  great  prose 
epic  of  the  sea,  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. There  is  no  life  of  him,  to  our 
knowledge.  The  biographical  sketches 
are  inadequate.  We  are  told  in  them 
that  he  married  the  daughter  of  Chief 
Justice  Lemuel  Shaw,  to  whom  he/dedi- 
cated  "Typee";  but  why  did  Melville 
suddenly  became  lonelier  in  New  York 
city  than  hp  was  on  any  island  in  the 
Hi.  Pacific?  What  mental  transformation 
ri  led  him  to  unite  "Pierre"  and  "The  Con- 
fidence Man?"  In  his  last  years,  hold- 
ing a  position  in  the  Custom  House,  he 
published  his  poems,  which  found  few 
readers.  He  was  apparently  enamored  of 
obscurity.  We  do  not  recall  any  por- 
trait of  him. 

Perhaps  in  his  last  years  he  saw  only 
the  vM«*  of  Tvnee  and  the  Marquesan 


Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Jones 

Mr  Michael  Fitzgerald,  whose  con 
trlbutions  to  the  Herald  are  always 
welcome,  is  now  living  in  Orleans,  writ 
ing  for  the  Yarmouth  Register.  In  the 
issue  of  the  20th  we  And  this  para- 
i!  crflDh  * 

]  "It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Cape"  Cod 
is  getting  some  attention  from  the  daily 
papers.  Last  Monday's  Boston  Herald 
had  two  fine  articles  on  farming  condi- 
tions in  this  section.  The  one  by  that 
clever  writer.  William  Preble  Jones,  is 
of  exceptional  interest  and  it  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  those  apt  to 
decry  the  efforts  of  men  who  are  striv- 
ing to  impress  the  public  with  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  the  Cape.  The 
idea  is  prevalent  that  we  inhabit  a  sand- 
bank, barren  and  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion Mr.  Jones  exposes  the  absurdity  of 
this'  idea.  Read  his  summing  up  of  the 
situation  and  get  rid  of  that  'all-gone' 
feeling  about  Barnstable  county  farm- 
ing." '  Mi—MUMBI 


7" 


It  seems  that  Boston  now  abounds  in 
young  women  wlro  have  "perfect."  feet,  . 
hands  and  arms.   Their  faces  and  their 
perfections  named  are  pictured  in  news- , 
papers. 

In  July,  1912,  Mrs.  Nat  Houston,  wife 
of  Mr.  Houston,  a  banker^  rancher  and 
incidentally  a  nephew  cf  old  Sam  Hous- 
ton, so  tho  story  goes,  was  honored  by 
the  chiropodists'  convention,  for  her 
foot  was  then  declared  by  these  experts, 
sitting  in  solemn  judgment,  to  be  perfect 
in  all  respects.  Mrs.  Houston  consented 
to  have  this  ideal  foot  photographed  for 
the  newspapers. 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Xlouston  was  not 
delighted  when  he  heard  of  the  honor 
thus  paid  his  wife.  He  telegraphed  her 
from  Omaha  as  follows: 

"Friend    Wife:  Congratulations 
shoving  your  best  foo;  forward 
ing    like    notoriety,    no  mat, 

*  M»'  HDUSton,  whose  sense  of  humor 
was  not  sc.  finely  developed  as  her  foot: 
filed  a  suit  for  divorce  in  the  Chicago 
court.  Was  the  action  brought  for 
"cruel  and  inhuman"  treatment;  i.  e.. 

non-appreciation?   .  . 

Every  vear.  if  not  every  six  months, 
some  professor  at  a  college  discovers  a 
"perfect"  woman  or  man.  Pictures  ol 
these  perfect  beings  with  a  table  of 
measurements  are  then  given  to  the 
newspapers.  What  becomes  of  all  this 
perfection?  Where,  for  instance,  is  Ml=s 
EKie  Sheel.  who  in  December,  1913,  was 
urounounced  by  Dr.  Esther'  S.  Parker  of 
Sage  College  "a. perfect  woman,'  being 
nearer  "the  proportions  of  Hie  \  enus  ot 
I  Milo  than  any  woman  at  Cornell  since 
I  Dr  Parker  was  connected  with  the 
staff."  Was  she  gobbled  up  immediately 
1  after  graduaticn  Oy  some  wealthy  aes- 
thete or  collector  of  curios?  Has  she 
kept  in  shape?   Is  she  obliged  to  diet? 


on 
Xotb- 
mattpr  how 


gard< 


Hospitable  Scots 

As  the  World  Wags: 
|  The  man  who  is  forever  harking  b 
to  the  good  old  times  Is  justly  re 
as  sinking  into  his  dotage;  and  yet  it  I 
seems  now  and  again  in  these  latter 
days  as  if  our  forefathers  enjoyed  many 
compensations  for  their  ignorance  ol 
open  plumbing  and  the  telephone.  The  j 
question  for  the  day  bearing  upon  thfe 
foregoing  observation  is  taken  from 
Lockharts  life  of  Sir  Walter  !?cot^ 
About  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 
liar  Scott,  with  a  few  cronies,  made  a 
vacation  trip  into  the  wild  highlands, 
where  they  lodged  wherever  night  found 
them,  at  some  hospitable  manse  or  farm- 
house. 

"On  reaching  one  evening  some 
Charlieshopo  or  other  among  those 
wildernesses,  they  found  a  kindly  re- 
ception as  usuai:  but  to  their  agreeable 
surprise,  after  some  days  of  hard  liv- 
ing, a  measured  and  orderly  hospitality 
as  respected  liquor.  Soon  after  supper, 
at  which  a  bottle  of  elderberry  wine 
alone  had  been  produced,  a  young  stu- 
dent of  divinity,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  house,  was  called  upon  to  take  the. 
•big  ha'  Bible,'  in  the  good  old  fashion 
of  Burns's  Saturday  night;  and  some 
progress  had  already  been  made  in  the 
service,  when  the  goodman  of  the  farm, 
whose  "tendency  was  soporific,"  scan- 
dalized his  wife  and  the  dominie  by 
starting  suddenly  from  his  knees,  and, 
rubbing  his  eys.  with  a  stentorian  ex- 
clamation of  'By   .  here's  the  keg 

at  last'.'  and  in  tumbled,  as  he  spake 
the  word,  a  couple  Of  sturdy  herdsmen, 
whom,  on  hearing  a  day  before  of  the 
advocate's  approaching  visit,  he  had 
dispatched  to  a  certain  smuggler's 
haunt,  at  some  considerable  distance. 
In  quest  of  a  supply  of  'run;  brandy  from 
the.  Solway  Firth.  The  pious  exercise 
of  the  household  was  hopelessly  inter- 


...therto  shabby  entertainment,  this 
lolly  Elliott,  or  Armstrong,  had  the  | 
lefcome  keg  mounted  on  the  table  with- 
lut  n  moment's  delay — and  gentle  and.  ' 
•'uiple.  not  forgetting  the  dominie,  con- 
tinued carousing  about  it  until  daylight 
streamed  In  upon  the  party." 

Heaven  defend  us!  what  will  literature 
be  like  in  2019.  if  thinjntfTeep  on  as  they 
are  going  now?  But  let  us  take  heart. 
There  have  been  sad  times  like  these  in 
the  centuries  gone  by,  but  they  have 
ftver  lasted  very  long.  W.  K.  K. 

Boston. 


,'ln  17i:>.  according  to  the  records  of  a 
Scottish  parish   In   the  Lowlands,   the  1 
oenvlvlnl  gathered  from  far  and_near 
for  the  yearly  communion.  Good  church- 
goers from  other  parishes  were  entitled 
by  a  ticket  or  token  to  share  in  the 
ceremonials.    "Tho  usual  custom."  says  . 
K  minister  and  historian,  "was  to  have' 
..a  tent  pitched  in  the  churchyard."  Ale,  ( 
1 1  whiskey,  other  drinks  and  eatables  were 
I  cold   there.      When   the  liquor  In  tho|, 
1  churchyard  had  all  been  consumed,  the 
I  Worshippers    went   to   the  village  ale- 
I  ho.if o,  where  the  holy  day  "too  often 
I  terminated  in  boisterous  scenes."    This  , 
I  was  in  1713.    It  is  a  pity  that  Buckle  did* 
■  not  make  a  note  of  this.  It  would  have 
lrelle'-ed  sometfhat  the  gloom  inspired 
Iby  h is  dismal   picture  of  life  in  Scot- 
|land  during  the  17th  century.  "Then, 
illy,  did  darkness  sit  on  the  land.  Men. 
their  daily  actions  and  in  their  very 
jks.  became  troubled,  meJancholy  and 
cetic    Their  countenance  soured  and 
as  downcast.   Not  only  their  opinions, 
it  their  gait,    their  demeanor,  their 
rtce,  their  general  aspect,  were  infiu- 
iced    by    that    deadly    blight  which) 
pped  all  that  was  genial  and  warm."— H 
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His  Barometric  Stick 

the  World  Wage  : 


In  your  column  today  you  mention . 
tombstones  that  foretold  weather.  I'amf 
impelled  to  draw  attention  to  my  favor- 
ite walking-stick. 

This  old  friend — really  much  older 
than  I— Is  constantly  with  me,  and  I'm 
very  dependent  upon  its  support.  As  it  V. 
has  more  personality  than  most  sticks 
I've  named  it  "The  Crutch,"  and  it  an- 
swers to  its  name.  « 

"The  Crutch"  will  always  be  found  In 
a  condition  of  nervous  perspiration 
I  a'lout  eight  hours  before  rain.  The  , 
;:■  several  shades  lighter  in  color  and 
wood  is  darked  than  usual/iat  that  time 
and  heavier.  Perhaps  the  increase  in 
weight  is  due  to  a  natural  reluctance  to 
.so  out  in  a  storm.  After  rain  the  stick 
la  several  shades  lighter  in  color  and 
shows  its  normal  finish — the  texture  ot 
the  so-called  "English  art  finish."  which 
you  may  see  in  any  furniture  store. 

I  know  where  there  is  another  stick' 
like  It  in  appearance  which  may  be  had 
for  the  price.  Whether  it  has  the  virtues 
of  personality  which  distinguish  "The' 
Crutch"  I  cannot  say,  but  it  couid  un- 
doubtedly bo  coddled  into  some  expres- 
sion of  its  reactions  to  weather  or  mood. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 
Scituate.  July  24. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
weather  will  change  with  the  new  moon; 
that  if  there  is  a.  rainy  spell  it  will  then 
stop:  but  som«  say  that  if  the  change 
is  on  Saturday  the  bad  weather  will 
continue. 

ft  '       A  Saturday's  moon, 

If  it  comes  ore;  In  seven  years, . 
It  comes  too  soon. 
We  regr.u  to  say  that  Prof.  Gregory  is 
a  kill  joy.   Ho  does  not  even  believe  that 
tho  full  moon  oats  up  clouds.    "The  only 
definite  association  that  can  bo  regarded 
as  established  between  changes  ->t  the 
moon  and  weather  relate  to  tho  occur- 
rence of  thunder  storms.,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy   that   this   is   'iverlocked  enm- 
I  ptetcly  in  proverbial  philosophy.    Tn  -n- 
1  der  storms  ar-  found  t"  be  slightly  more 
frequent  rear  new  .noon  and  tlvj  tirsc 
inter  than  near  full  moon  and  the 


by  Grover  Thais  are  published  In  a 
Wlume  of  114  pages  by  Nicholas  L. 
Brown.  The  first  of  theee  plays,  "Num- 
bers," Is  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
•tage,  for  a  smafl  theatre  with  an  audi- 
ence that  Is  not  easily  disturbed  by  the 
"physiology"— to  use  the  major's  word- 
IB  the  war.  The  scene  between  the 
lieutenant,  who  declaims  against  war, 
when  he  Is  alone  with  Marie,  and  be- 
haves in  a  most  uncxpscted,  extraor- 
dinary manner,  attributable  to  trench- 
madness,  might  hav  been  written  by  a 
memner  of  the  ye"«»px  Russian  school. 
|  "Between  Wires"  is  a  .'-Ik-drama  of  an 
Island  off  the  S.icilUTn  coast.  Mens,  the 
heroine,  is  described  as  sinuous  i»«d 
fiery.  Two  men  are  in  iove  with  her, 
Luigi.  a  pursued  smuggler,  and  Guldb' 
In  a  struggle  between  tic  men  she 
throws  a  net  over  Guido's  head,  and 
with  Luigi.  runs  for  the-  ship  that  V 
sailing  for  America. 

Tn  "The  Craejc  in  the  Roll"  a  young 
m;o  and  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  bench 
tn  independence  square  t-dk  about  lif.  . 
ThO  young  man  had  thot.ght  of  iump- 
.ing  li.fo  the  Delaware.  Alter  listening 
:*•>  the  o.d  tniii.  who  ,t  <   ,,  ;  i.l.-,  II,., 


will  yofs  he  tomorrow."  he  nsks  the 
othrr.  "t  dunno.  Lookln'  for  iho  todn- 
te'n  nt  youth." 

"There's  a  Difference"  lolls  of  a  N.rw 
Yoi-V  professor  of  literature  and  folk- 
lorlM.  His  nepllCW,  Ernest,  outers  I  he 
,  processor's  bedroom  nt  ft  A.  M..  dressed 
in  a  fantastic  costume.  With  him  is  Hl- 
sle.  a  light  skirt,  dressed  as  Yohimbine. 
Erocst  iias  been  reading  in  his  uncle'." 
hooll  6n  mediaeval  fol^-lore  about  Till 
Eulenspiegel.  He  proceeds  to  play 
pranks,"  t-pout  nonsense.  He  taxes  his 
undo  with  innocence,  with  Inflexible  rou- 
tine. Elsie,  sleepy,  clings  to  the  profes- 
sor, when  Aunt  Rachel's  door  is  heard 
to  slum.  The  curtain  falls  on  l  isle  in  a. 
chair  and  Einost  calling  loudly  for  his 
&un£ 

"Dice  a  Book"  abounds  In  chatter  that 
might,  be  heard  in  a  Greenwich  Village 
restaurant  from  young  men  and  women 
believing  themselves  to  bo  "real  Bohe- 
mians." The  chief  question  Is  Whether 
Edgar  Moreau.  the  author  of  "Good  and 
Evil,"  knows  women  ''like  a  book."  Mo- 
Ireau,  unknown  to  thein  all,  is  brought 
ilnto  a  studio  by  tire  wife  of  an  artist. 
IfcShe  accuses  him  of  trying  to  pick  het- 
up.  She  allowed  him  to  follow  her.  so  as 
to  teach  him  a  lesson.  Moreau  is  then 
tried  ao  tn  court,  by  the  drowd.  More 
chatter.   He  is  declared  innocent. 

••Fay  — Just  what  I  said  about  this 
Moreau  man.  Ho  thinks  he's  smart  and 
pots  the  blame  on  the  women,  just  like 
you  fellows  do. 

"Link  — But,  Moreau  seems  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  women  after  all.  You 
know  what  Nora  just  said  about  her 
meeting  with  Davis  (her  husband)— not 
to  mention  thi  incident  where  instead  of 
hooks  imitating  life.  Nora  .  .  .  .  if  it 
isn't  realism,  it's  uncanny  insight, 

"Fay— Uncanny  insight,   bosh"  Any- 
how  I  don't  care.    That's  all  beside  th 
point.   After  all,  you'  are  only  men,  and- 
Moreau  is  only  a  man. 

'•The  defendant— Thank  you,  madam,  l 
fear  Moreau  is  very  much  a  man— I  am 
Moreain" 

(Consternation  among  the  women,  as 
the 'men  file  out,  led  by  Moreau.)  ^ 

The  publisher  assures  us  that  in  "Like 
a  Book"  there  are  "notable  characteriza- 
tions of  a  more  sophisticated  group  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  artistic  and  lit- 
erary circles  of  New  York,"  and  "it  is 
not  unlikely  that  dwellers-in  the  vicinity 
of  lower  Fifth  avenue  and  Mbrningside 
Heights  will  recognize  themselves." 
Mr.  William  Seymour  Writes  About 
Old  Theatre  Rules  and  Practices 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In  admiration  of  your  excellent  arti- 
cle in  today's  Herald  on  "Stage  Pro- 
fanity." and  grateful  for  your  generous 
advocacy  of  the  methods  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  which  "though  lost  to  sight',  is  f. 
still  to  memory  dear,"  I  desire  to  add  a 
few  words  in  defence  of  other  old-time, 
or  "palmy  day,"  theatres,  all  of  which 
(at  feast  those  of  t»  and  more  years  ' 
ago)  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  : 
well     disciplined    ship    or  mercantile 
house,  under  a  set  of  "Itules  and  Regu- 
lations" which   would  undoubtedly  be 
laughed  to  scorn  If  promulgated  today, 
and    which    unquestionably-    would  be,' 
"more  honored  in  the  breach  than  by 
observance."     From    the    "Rules  and 
Regulations"   of  the  Bowery  Theatre. 
New  Y'ork  city,  of  date  JS44,  under  the 
management  of  Thomas  S.  Hamblin,  I, 
quote: 

"Article  9— Any  performer  introducing 
improper  jests  "not  in   the  anther,  or 
ewearing  in  the  personation  of  a  char-  I 
dexter  when  the  part  does  not  require  it  . 
Behall    forfeit    Two    Dollars    for  each 
offence." 

I  Edwin  Forrest's  salary  as  leading  man 
|nt  the  Bowery  was  $2S  per  week,  and 
[jE.  L.  Davenport's,  as  leading  juvenile, 
|  was  $18.  So  the  deduction  of  $2,  even 
Once,  would  be  keenly  felt. 
From  the  National  Theatre,  Boston, 
•  1847: 

I    "Article  7— A   performer  introducing 
I  Improper  jes^s  not  in  the  author  or 
I  swearing  In   his   part  shall   forfeit  a 
night's  salary." 
(More  comprehensive  and  severe.) 
From  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York, 

"Article  6— A  performer  introducing  his 
J  own  language  or  improper  jests  not  In 
|  the  author,  or  swearing  in  his  part  shall 
forfeit  $1." 

From  Daly's  Theatre.  New  York.  1&69: 

"Article  3^-No  person  shall  introduce 
Improper  jests  or  his  own  language  or 
oaths  not  in  his  part  under  the.  forfeit 
of  $1  for  any  such  offence." 

(As  salaries  increased  the  penalty  grew 
less.) 

Mr.  Dalyts  censorship  was  not  confined 
to  the  stage  alone,  as  will  be  observed 
bv  the  following: 

"Article  12— No  Intoxicating  liquors 
!  shall  be  brought,  into  the  theatre,  nor 
shall  cigars  or  tobneco  in  any  form  bo 
iused  on  the  stage,  it*  the  green  room, 
^dressing  rooms  or  behind  the  scenes,  or 
ilmproper  language  be.  used  in  the  thea- 
Itre,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  *5  or 
(dismissal  by  the  map'V-r-" 

From  the  Boston  M»  Aim,  1*70: 
j  "Article  22— No  peri:«rmer  is  to  intro- 
duce profane  language  or  improper  jest 
|  or  restore  what  has  been  cut  out  by  the 
If  tage  manager.  Non-observance  of  the 
above  regulations,  framed  for  tho  good 
and  benefit  of  all,  shall  be  considered  as 
1  cancelling  all  engagements  of  and  with 
;  tho  Boston  Museum."  m^mmM? 


New  York,  18*0: 
'Vectlon  0.  No  oaths  or  questionable1' 

Inngiinge.  or  conversation,  or  ijehrtvlar' 

that  would  not  bo  tolerated  In  pollteso-' 
;clety,  will  ho  permitted  In  the  green 
room,  or  dressing  rooms,  under  penalty 
of  a  forfeit  of  $1  for  oach  ofrennetf"*'',v 

Herewith  the  tdnge  Itself  was  ex*. 
envpted  from  restriction,  and  ra  "polite 
society"  was  to  he  the  criterion  for  the" 
actors'  behavior,  n  new  era  dawned  forj 
/the  "modern"  drama  and  its  exponents.' 
which  has  extended  "alowr  the  pnth  ofjl 
time, "  unto  the  "films"  today,  where,  lnl 
lieu  o'f  the  spoken  onth.  it  appears  lnl 
the  lettered  captious  of  the  jilrturos. 

There  are  no  'rules  and  restitutions.  I 
now  existing,  to  govern  tho  perform-! 
nnces  on  the  nlage.  but  we  have  thoj 
"Manngcrs'  Protect  I  v  llnlou',*  the  Act-| 
ors'  Eqnii.v  K'  "in,"  the  "Theat'-i- 1 

cm  ,*leehanlcs'  Roci.-ty.''  and  the  '  Affil-J 
i.-.lcd  Labor  Bureau,  '  thai  control  ,thel 
"wages"  and  the  "working  hours"  ol'j 
the  "actors."  similar  to  Other  "taborlits  I 
classes."  In  none  of  iho  "rules  and  resu-J 
In t Ions'*  qUoleJ  above  U  there  any  "fja">, 
en  neo.  to  the  number  t»f  per" n-.  'im riro.i{ 
Jr. 
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o  bo  given  weekly,  nor  tne  iiumoor  or 
.veeks  io  be  allowed  for  rehearsals,  nor 
|any  mention  of  "pay  for  overtime."  In 
those  "stock"  days  the  actors'  lime  was 
Jhls  manager's.,  and  he  was  glad,  and 
■proud,  to  act  as  often  as  he  could;  and 
to  offset  this,  the  manager  was  content, 
with  six  nights  and  a  matinee,  or  two.  j 
as   constituting    tho   week:  rehearsals1 
were  called  one  week  only  before  the 
season  opened;  and  a  rehearsal  or  per-  ■ 
formaneo   on    Sunday    <o.x*cept   in    the  j 
South  and  Far  West)  was  a  rarity, 
manager    enjoying     his  "Suiatuy 
home.''  as  much  as  his  performers  die 
I  write  thus  much  to  advocate  th 
USUce  of  my  idea." 

\VM.  SEYMOUR. 
South  Duxbury,  Mass:,  July  -2,  1019. 
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Nov  Comedies  and  Farces  in 
London;  Other  Stage  Notes 

"Tilly  of  Bloomsbury."  by  Ian  Hay, 
adapted    from   his   novel,  "Happy-Go- 
Lucky"   (the  Apollo,  London,  .luly  10). 
"This  is  rather  a  romp  than  a  play. 
Fun  is  its  aim,  no  matter  how  obvious, 
so  long  as  it  is  hearty.    In  the  country 
there  is  the  old  fun  or  the  comically  ^ 
nervous  curate;  in   iqwn  there  is  the  jS 
I  ancient  fun  (t  l  anci  lit  as  Goldsmith)  pf  ■ 
the  man-in-possession  masquerading  as  if, 
butler,    ihere        the  familiar  fun   of  p, 
h-less  vulgarity  and  of.  the  henpecked  1 
!  husband.   There  is  the  fun  of  a  modern-  L 
'teed   Micawber.     There  is   the  fun   of  R 
comic  lodgers  in  Bloomsbury.  which  for  V 
theatrical    purposes   is   a    traditionally  Aj 
funny  neighborhood.  -There  is  fun  about  I 
plumbers.     Indeed,    all    the   old   stock  ■ 
stage  jokes  are  pressed  into  the  panic.  B 
and  the  old  stock  sentiment,  too;  the  S3 
false  pride  of  the  high-born  and  the  kind  I 
hearts  of  the  lowly  that  are  more  than  V 
coronets.    It  is  all  very  Victorian,  as  Hi 
Victorian    as    the    furniture    of    the  JU 
Bloomsbury  lodging  house.     But  it  is  ?,! 
played  witth  good  humor  and  gusto,  and  I 
one  scene,  the  Bloomsbury  tea-party,  is  ; 
a  really  amusing  romp.    Mr.  Bourchier 
is  a  droll  figure  as  the  broker's  man 
turned  butler;'  Mr.  Aynesworth  makes  ■> 
something  of  the  modern  Micawber,  andQ, 
Miss  Mary  Giynne  and  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Kerr  ore  a  pleasant  pair  of  sweethearts. ; 
— The  Times. 

"Nobody's  Boy."  by  John  P.  Wilson. 
mu?ic  by  Edward   A.  Horan  f£!arrick«H 
London.  July  9).    The  farce  is  adapted' 
from  "The  Foundling."  by  W.  Le.stocq! 
and  E.  M.  Robson.   Tho  Daily  Tclegrapl 
said  that  the  humor  was  neither  fresh] 
nor  exhilarating:'  old,  familiar  figures  J 
and    situations    of    stereotyped  farce. 
"Still  there  was  no  dearth  of  laughter. 
Even  in  this  connection  one  is  prompted 
more    than    oneo    to    ask    one's  self 
whether  it  is  reafly  worth  while  to  re-  ; 
suscitate  an  old  farce  for  the  purposes 
of  musical  comedy  unless  a  composer  is  '. 
found  who,  even  without  aiming  at  any  !  . 
originality,   can  persuade   us   that  his 
tunes  are  jolly  enough  in  their  simple  ,  . 
kind  to  justify  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion.   .    .    .    The  humors  of  the  piece  t 
are  hardly  helped  to  any  appreciable!'; 
extent  by  the  music  with  which  it  has  v 
been  equipped." 

Tolstoi's  "The  Man  Who  Was  Dead" 
will  be  known  in  London  this  fall  as 
"Reparation." 

Connie  Ediss,  after  a  sojourn  of  five 
years  in  this  country,  returns  to  Eng- 
land to  play  with  Cyril  Maude  in  "Ldrd  ^ 
Richard  in  the  Pantry."    She  will  take  ' 
the  part  of  a  cook. 

William  Hurlbut's  "Trimmed  in  Scar-  . 
let"   has  been  produced  .at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  London,  with  Violet  Vanbrugh  ,, 
as  Cordelia,  who,  in  the  portrayal  of 
rapid    succession    of    emotions,    "more  J 
than  maintained  her  reputation  as  one  j 
of  our  leading  actresses." 

The  death  of  George  Primrose  reniinds 
us  that  a  form  of  entertainment  which  I 
a  few  of  us  with  memories  recall  with 
mixed  feelings— pleasure  and  regret— Is 
passing  out.    There  are  still  minstrel  I' 
shows.  tOj,  be  sure,  but  they  are  min-  ! 
strel  shows  do  luxe.    They  are  redolent  i 
With  a  culture  that  doesn't  seem  to  be- I 
long.    'Nte  have  even  been  told  that  the 
blackfaccA  comedian   of   today    uses   a  I 
special  make-up  instead  of  burnt  cOrk.  |* 
Prhsorose  himself  became  "gorgeous"  in  I 
his  latter  years,  and,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,   that  he  was  not  as  popular 
then   as   he   was   at  an   earlier   date.  I 
when,  a^  end  man,  he  had  fun  with  the  I 
interlocutor.    To  an  old-timer  there  l«  ' 


I 


lumen,  ond  KOmething  Inconsistent  in 
tho  Boston  accent  some  of  them  affect. 
The  old-time  Negro  mlu*trel  was  true 
to  his  nntetype.  and  In  nny  other  char- 
acter he  seemed  strikingly  out  of  place. 
—New-  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  fee  of  four  guineas  asked  recently 
for  an  hour's  performance  of  Punch  and 
Judy  is  not  a  sign  of  the  populurlty  of 
that  entertainment,  hut  an  indication 
of  its  decline.  For  the  best  part  of  a 
generation  Punch  ond  Judy  suffered  an 
eclipse,  -and  the  "artists"  went  out  of 
the  business.  It  was  a  profession  usual- 
ly handed  on  .from  father  to  son;  wo 
know  one  performer  who  represents  the 
third  generatiton.  It  has  Its  own  tradi- 
tions, its  own  methods.  The  dialogue  In 
not  learned  from  a  book,  but  taught  by 
the  spoken  word.  The  manipulation  of 
the  puppets  Is  difficult,  and  that  also 
must  be  according  to  tradition.  We 
were  assured  by  an  entertainment  agent 
not  long  ago  that  the  expert  Punch  and 
Judy  men  could  be  counted  on  the  I 
fingers  of  one  hand.  —  London  Dally  j 
Chronicle. 

Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson  is  treading  on  | 
dangerous    ground    in    advocating  the 
pronunciation  of  the  "h"  in  "which," 
"when."  etc.    This  sound  is  common  in 
northern  English  and  1ii  Scotland,  but, 
says   Prof.    Rippmann,    regarding  the! 
pronunciation  of  the  "h"  in  "which,"  I 
"it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  sound  I 
has  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
sound  in  standard  English.    It  is  taught 
by  professors  of  elocution,  and  is  there- 
fore commonly  heard   at  recitals  and  j 
also  at   amateur   theatricals.     On   the  I 
regular  stage  it  is  by  no  means  the  rule, 
and  in  the  pulpit  It  is  probably  the  ex- 
ception."—London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Tho  Daily  Telegraph  reviewing  Mrs.  I 
Clement  Scott's  "Old  Days  in  Bohemian 
London,"  a  book  of  which  the  Herald 
has  already  spoken,  recalled  a  scathing! 
notice  of  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"] 
Scott  wrote  for  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  expressing  his  detestation  of,  to  j 
quote  his  biographic' words,  "its  unlove- 1 
liness,  its  want  of  faith,  its  hopeless,  | 
despairing  cruelty,  its   worship  of  the< 
ugly  in  art,  and  its  grim  and  repulsive  j 
reality."    The  reviewer  adds:   "In  Che, 
expression  of  these  views  he  stood  al- 
'most  alone,  however,  and  the  long  run 
of  the  piece  also  showed  that  the  pub- 
lic shared  them  to  no  ^ery  large  extent." 
The  reviewer  then  sums  up  tho  career 
of  this  "militant  spirit,"  and  his  esti- 
mate is  peculiarly  interesting  because 
Scott  was  for  a  long  time  associated 
with  the  Daily  Telegraph.    "In  the  hey- 
day of  his  career  Clement  Scott  waa 
undoubtedly  Tcnfant  gate'  of  the  the- 
atrical world.    Nor  did  his  fate  vary 
greatly    from    that    common    to  most 
spoilt   children.     At  one    moment  ho 
would  be  lauded  to  the  skies,  at  another 
immersion  in  boiling  oil  was  considered 
too  good  for  hint    No  writer,  holding 
;i  similar  position,   has  ever  exercised 
greater  power,  particularly  among  ac- 
tors and  actresses.    Certain  it  is  that 
as  a  judge  of  acting  he  had  not  an  equal 
in  his  lime.   This  was  generally  recog- 
nized,   and.    as  a    matter  of  course, 
brought  him  as  many  enemies  as  friends. 
Lovers'  quarrels  were  tame  affairs  com- 
pared to  the  tierce  encounters  of  which 
many  examples  are  set  down  in  Mrs. 
Scott's,  book;    Ready  as  he  always  was 
to  taWff  up  the  cudgels,  whether  the  re- 
sult was  victory  or  defeat,  he  suffered 
oven  more  acutely  than  lii3  opponents. 
Of  an  extraordinarily  sensitive  disposi- 
lion.  he  winced  under  the  merest  pin- 
prick.    But   no    lover   was   ever  more 

jealous  of  his  mistress'  good  name  than, 
he  was  of  the  welfare  of  dramatic,  art.  n 
In  these  days  the  relations  between  II 
manager  and  critic  were  of  a  more  In-  ( 

.tiroa'te  character  than  they  are  today. 

rlThc  circumstance  had  its  drawbacks  as, 
well  as  its  advantages,   it  inevitably  in-' 
troduced  a.  certain  measure  of  personal 
fee'.ing  which  in  many  instances  led  to  f 
unfortunate  differences  of  opinion.  Af- 

,ter   all.    managers,   actors,    and  critics 
are.  like  cabinet  ministers,  human,  very  (. 
human." 

The  statement  is  seriously  given  out  ■ 
i  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  that  "they  | 
have  music  and  the  drama  in  Heaven." 
In  my  early'ycuth  1  frequently  heard  I 
veteran  actors  make  use  of  an  espres-  I 
fion  that  often  puzzled  me:  "My  boy!  I 
the  w^ay  I  got  off  that  speech  would  , 
have    won    a    round    of    applause  iujj 
Heaven."  Now  I  am  delighted  to  Know" 
the   meaning  of  it   on   such  excellent  , 
authority.— The  Stage  ,  I 

Children  at  Woolwich  played  In  selec- 
tions from  "A  Winter's  Tale."  "As  Yon  rV 
J.iko     It."      "A  ■  Midsummer  NiShts. 
Dream,"    "The  Tempest"    and  "King 
Hear."    plays    they    had   already   s^en  j 
performed  by  Ben  Greet's  company.  The 
selection  of  "King  Lear"  was  thought 
unwise.  "Though  the  Lear  in  his   teens  | 
did  well  enough,   he  was  handicapped 
both  .'by  vouth  and,  the  signs  of  age.  _ 
Kent,   too,  in  spite  of  a  ljeavy  black 
moustache,  remained  a  sirJall  boy.  ana 
the  real   honors  rested  with  Cordcja, 
who^e  acting,  especially  when  she  W 
not  speaking,  showed  both  insight  nno 
power.    In  the  other  plays  beards  were 
unnecessary,  ajid  the  girl  Prospero  was 
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1  the  reviewer, 
>  children  than] 

severely  on  the 
to  which  the 
itself.  "This 
i  slipper  of  IS 
i)d  to  the  theatrical  lady  with 
llest  foot.    The  slipper,  we  are 
It  be  conveyed   to  the  various 
and    provincial    theatres,  and 
bestowed   on    the    actress  0 


tied 


propositions  for  mercurial  *  tempera-  | 
meiits.    M!*s  Rehan  was  no  exception  | 

in    this    respeot.     On    her    Inst  tour 
throughout   tho  country  she  carried  a 
collapsible  affair  to  erect  upv>n  the  stage 
In  case  of  need.    Vresn  air  was  one  of 
the  first  reo.ulsl.es.    One  evening,  some- 
where I"  tho  "No-man's-land"  of  one- 
nlKhtera    tho  •Tnnilror  of  the  Shrew- 
was  performed  as  never  before.  The 
stage-manager,  finding  that  none  of  the 
dressing  rooms  contained  windows,  had 
the  large  and  commodious  star's  'tlrinR 
•chamber  equipped  with  eUetrlc  fans. 
Proud  of  his  forethought  and  bolleUug 
l    unnecessary    to    build    tho  dummy 
urging  room  upon  the  stage,  he  ad- 
1oJfeed  to  the  baC*  streets  to  enjoy ■» 
«olltarv  smoke.   Twenty  minutes  latei 
..owed   on    the    actress        .he  J™™g*JSS2t  tho  Vheatre.^ 
who   llnds   she  can   wea.  i  B^1^,™* "  ,  tho  star  worn  with 
tb.  idiom  of  .his  type  of  B  .ehan  v J«  «  ,  ^Vr  In  ,ny  oil.* 
the    stunt    is    now    be  ins ■  the  b u Hint,  f  dragicd  out1 

..11  it    is    worth    in    the  :  room.    ti<r  furiously  patf- 

oela.ed  with  'he  Daily  Mail.  ,  Into  the  «  She  « a*  furfo  ypj- 
•anhs  Of  the  feet  and  ankles      "f-   ^/^Xtvorln*  to  apply  the  linlsh 

competitors'  are  appearing 
lumns.  1 

IceS  actVess-onrof'the  com^Utors 
1  -at  lunch  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  and  she 
said  to  him.  'I  have  t»  cover  m>  re  el 
Tot  with  the  tablecloth  when  I  come 
ou?  to  Tunc:,  or  dinner,  for  women 
ecme  up  to  mo  and  .ask  if  they  may 
I  lust  have  a  peep  at  my  fee 


ma.) 


•h  left  the  theatre 
o*c  about  her  In  the  telling  tones 
„'i,.„  she  was  assured  ho  nao 
rtecPbui  m  truth,  the  ioguo  was 
it  moment  in  iho  properly  room 
ng  o"  a  bi"  for  ^damaged  table. 


>tti  n  o'»  "'  "  ,,,%\\-vpn 
WAITER  SCOTT  HOWARD. 

Bujrttard's  ltay 


.tors'  are  appearing  |  ;«^«™-  Ka.harlnZ'  There  ™ 
The  Evening  -News  ing  l°u,cn^h.lkPspe!ll^-3  "Ronnie  Kate" 
tentative   met    -  |  XoT  immacuUUe  before  .hat  insignlft- 

voutavcTme  put  into  that 
,.„v,.l  thundered  Mi.  s  Rehan. 

the  "'tar'H  dressing  room."  faUercd 
,he  bewildered  manager.  and  J  had 
t  oso  fans  installed  especially  ft?*-' 

••Vud-'e  "  lnlerrnpted  the  .rate  Malt  - 
arine  "Star's  dressing  room  Indeed: 
Whai  s  that  to  n,e<    Where's  the  jfa 

d°'There  are  no  windows  anywhere :" 
responded  the  almost  demented  d.rec- 

l°"Don't  tell   me  that!"  flared  up  tW 


J^toU  that^hVs'  so-called  com 
«ou  serves  no  artistic  P»n>oae.  £ 
iculouslv  Uny  slipper  could  fit  only 
adult  person  who.  unless  a  dwarf. 
A  feet  badly  out  of  proportion  to  her 
"bs  The  one  purpose  served  is 
•lame  of  a  despicable  kind.'  _ 
im»«es  of  Ada  Rehan  as  Katharine 

Hadv  Teazle  Behind  the  Curtain  J  ^oT^dom  wentT"^^ 
thV  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald:    1  'pm.box  he  had  assigned  to  Mt.  Ku  h 
;en,us  may  be  only  a  dogmatic^ deter-  J  ft  merry  voice.  Ho  en 

tered.  A  40-niilc  gale  ot .cooling _ oxygen 
nearly  blew  his  astonished  head  off. 

••Where  did  vol.  lind-il?"  gasped  Hi* 
rtazeu  manager,  pointing  at  the  open 
dazed  'nan""  '  „Xer  those  boards  on 
gfSEr  there  »  the  assistance 
,\  t i  t  hammer::'  laughed  the  jovial 
Charles  -rv'  ploVed  this  burgh  before., 
Thc%.age-.nr  ger  ^,;c: 

to  explain    to  Miss  Rehan. 
plantttlone, 
judgment. 


Operatic  Performances  in  London; 
Other  Musical  Notes 

Ma.ca.nla  "IrU"  at  Covent 

Harden  on  July  8.  '"I™"  *  amVC  ' 
Whether  or  not  'Iris'  will  also  rem  in 
I,  vet  to  bo  scon.  It  Is  certainly  not  the 
kl«*  of  opera  that  makes  the  heart  pa  1- 
mt-vte  •  There  are  passages  In  it 
|L;pare4  with  which  Wotan  in  the  sec- 
ond act  of  'Tho  Valkyrie'  is 
S  giddy  rapidity."  Wj^JS 
pvis)  and  Mr.   Huberdeau    the  I 

M  ^'-tottSS  on;  ha"eTer 
exuberance  and  Its  ret te««g|» ^  y*B 

could  bo  said-if  one  forgets  a  1  th «  a.  d  g  Th 


toXn  o  surpass  competitors  in 
ven  accomplishment -or  it  may  be  a 
in '  of  the  Gods.  However,  many  who 
^blbe  ne  effluvia  of  that  superiority 
f  talent  absorb  more  or  less  of  the 
,ecd iarities  that  accompany  such  phe: 
™?a  Vnmiestionably  Miss  Ada  Re- 
5Tww  inspired  by  the  divine  spark 
!a  ed  genius.  Her  P^™Xev?" 
EES!,  ^eaz{ca"nn^^et^hoo[ef(,r 
EiS^alon?  teCslify  to  this  fact.  The 
■Knee  between  a  good  player  and  a 
^  (    is.    that    while    you  enjoy 

hatching  the  former  act  a  night  or  wo 
vm,  rever  lire  in  beholding  the  lattei 
ptoy  continually.    The  proof  behind  the 
sotnes  lies  in  this  paradox:  A  good  pe. - 
rnrmer  interests  the  stage-crew  the  fh  st 
S  or  <wo  ot  a  production:  a  great 
Sct£  holds  them  in  the  wings  through 
^^rinss'Kehan  in  Katharin. 
from  be.  „d  the  scenes,  the  last  night 
STe-r  Played  the  part,  with  as  much 
Srftosiasm  aawhen  I  had  seen  her  pei- 
V£L T\    in  all  her  glory  from  the  wings 
nt  Dalv  "  Theatre.     Alas-the  env.ron- 
*«»'r>Mlv'<5— rattle-shack  habitation 
rnwas-was  vastly  different  from  the 

fe^^onV^-  S 

~-rX'  XC^uyh<art:, 
SSs  Re  la  adly  felt  the  loss  and  U 
SStu^ly  shortened  her  stage s  ea.eer. 
!  Somewh.  rt-T  believe  tn  .he  P'";'  > 
Austin  Daly's  rrl.i^d  version  of  h. 
ShreW-Miss  Rehan  defends  hei.u 
>  .  ..,,,1  s  milar  ni  <  nai 

I  from  oems  c^ns.,aelc"Vhilo  she  W3S  in 
1  acter  to  Katharine     «  Wle  ine 
I  no  wav  a  shrew-to  some  oi  u». 
^iicr  we,,  -^-^n  ared 
th%r%^'ruk"UU  c  '•'Bon"/  Ka«V  she 

lev./  eonl.l   b"   queenly,  na.i»n;>. 

I  hut  then,  at  heart.      =  ThH„B  were  th 

I  \js.orv  nardonable  m  mo*<!  w 
I  back  with  the  rewards  of  gcw"s 
■^•an  one  forTet"that~second  act  of  -"rhe 
§  Shrew"  who  ever  sav,-  it?  The  entrance 
lof  Katnarine?    The  woo'm^  of  Petm- 

■  chio"   The  comic  murner  in  v.'hlch  Miss 

■  Rehan  flJng  herself  into  those  Venetian 
B  (.hairs "  Yes— one  did  forget  one  eve- 
H  ning  Miss  Rehan  herself.  She  entered 
E  upon  tho  scene  a  f<  w  moments  before 
I  the  eurtaiu     had  arisen.   She  glanced 

■  -fvbotn.     She  was  Katherine  to  the  flash- 

I  l1?Heilo."  she  exclaimed,  "Why  Is  that 
It  chair  upon  'be  -  s;"''" 

"Because  it  l^ts  always  been  there. 
Et  replied  the  stage  manager. 
L'     "Never!"'  responded   the  Rehan.  de- 
B  fyliig  contradiction.   "Never  in  all  the 
of  vears  I  have  plav-d  the  part'." 

-  '..yerv   well'."    returned    the  director 

■  "wo  will  have  It  l  c-inoved !"'  The  chairi 
8'  was  immediately  cleared  from  the  scene 
HB  of  action.    "Now  before  we  ring  up," 

-  e0riUn  ,ne     audacious  manager. 

I'  "what  do  ton  interd  to  do  Miss  Rehan. 

II  when  PetriJChlo  says":— Miss  Rehan  was 
Ij  locking  at  the  spot  where  the  chair  had 
Rf  stood— it  would  have  been  awkward  to 
B  throw  herseK  upon  the  barren  stage. 

I'    "L'mph."  she  exclaimed',  interrupting 
";        speaker  impatiently,   "you  needn't 
me  what  Petntchlo  saars.  and  don't 
nd  there  talking  it  the  chair  belongs 


^srarSrSftssss 

later  on.  the  end  or  Me iiu  •  and 

pretty  madrigal  h  „4  'h;S„8;hiCh 
0'ie0^retnTnr^ormwhich    the  opera 


oWttrliy 
nothing  alite.it  the  occasions  un 
of  this  music,  what  klftd  of  people  per-i 
form  il  what  they  mean  by  it.  and  wha« 

,!„.,,  nrtRhburs  think  of  It.   He  ha»  nl 

well-managed,  flexible  volte  docs  the)  , 
palter  parts  of  the  song  without  cx.it,-  H 
deration,  and  showed  considerable  c^o-ID 
entlon  in  his  nn.-i  -Cliazal  "  A\  o  miss 
tho  passionate  sincerity  that  I  he  *>estf| 
singers  in  India  have,  but  it  ma>  bel| 
hard  to.  conjure  this  up  In  a  distant  land.B 
even  In  such  congenial  »urroundings  as  ■ 
T.elghton  House  Ho  employs  only  an  ■ 
octave  or  so  of  notes  out  of  tho  usual  ■ 
two  and  a  half  or  three;  perhaps  he  has  ■ 
round  that  an  Kngllsh  audience  1s  t  n-  I 
moved  Dv  the  growls  and  falsetto  which  | 
result  with  all  but  the  best  singers.— 
Tl".  "ofcaon.TJ.ruoa.  .  .. 

•Tipporary"  la  geMing  on     rh-.ugh  it 
■chows    ..o   signs   of   climbing   to  he 
height  of  a  church  belfry.  It  has  fmmd 
its  way  Into  Urn  courtyard  of  a  kings 
valnce.  and  has  .here  been  received  with 
enthiuslasm-or'  should  we   say   rever - 
euceV    Those   who   heard   the  famous 
CbldBtreamers'  band  iu  tho  uuntlranglc 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  when  the  roar 
of  a  mighty  crowd  In  ought  t  ho  royu 
family  to  the  balcony,  could  have  Dad 
up  doubt  that  the  two  musical  items 
that  cnu»ht  the  spirit  of  the  moment 
most  completely  were  "O  God.  our  Help 
In  Ages  Past"  (one  of  the  "had  tunes) 
„,  and  tho  beloved  vagabond,  "T'tppeiary. 
I  —London  Daily  Chronicle. 
'(     Next  In  order  will   be  air  clwntov* 
men  who.  in  relays,  kept  the  R-M 


held  to  her  moorings  last  woelt  broke 
forth  Into  swin^ng  song  every  now 
and  then  just  because  they  couldn  t 
help  it.  Out  of  the  air  came  the  i.^pira- 
lion  and  into  the  air  at  Intervals  burst 
Ihe  rhythmic  melody  keeping  lime 


ill 


acid 


M. 


sho'  fumed,  "it's  lack  ot 
nu  would  suffocate  me  In  | 


|  auu  ,isve  been  written. 

migh.  justifiably have^  ^ 


rooir 

ti-.ui   hole  oi   v»v  al^  "judgment:"  Cer- 
iH^Vv^tbat'sUge-manager  was  a  pool. 
KsVand  ^ciallywKhastar    ha  t, 

I         XX  S  w'orth^at  night/ 
'^'s  Rehan's  performanco'of  Katharine 
W8-s  superb.  o... 
During  her  last  appearance  n  „Bos 
ton  in   "The  School  for  Scandal     she  | 
c°ame  upon  the  stage  one  evening  with 
in  armful  of  flowers.    She  was  dicssed 
'or  the  second  act.    The  orchestra  was 
•till  pl-vlng.     The  curtain  was  down. 
^edeslVed-to  place  the  flowers  in  sotnc 
OOhSplCUOttS  spot.    Ev.dentb  the ^gtff^ of 
an  old  acquaintance  who  was  posslWy 
Cut  front.     It  was  her    home.  tody 
Te-,7ies   house.     None  had    a  oeitti 
'  i     Now   when  Mr.  Daly  was  ahye 
^  furnishings  were  olaborate-coireet 
They  belonged  to  the  period  of ^the^day 
,„1  '.hey  also  belonged  to  _M ■     w  . 
Btii  this  season  tho  salpn  of  feu  «ter 

as  Quipped  with 
nished  American  slock  fiom  *  ^sn^ 


Ansseau  *«0,ne0'  *V  "  the  rest.  The 
CCapuIet] .Stood  voice  on  the 

sound  of  Mi  AMsaau  ■  reveiation  of 
me«o-voce  P^eba  in  0pLia.  hut  not 
what  a  tenor  c»n  be  ™    *        iye>  and 

often  l^^^^'tel  In  a  highly  dra- 
not  at  all  exaesw •***J&au  rike  other 

hf^-™*^  di  susanna,! 

I  a  cisaret  e —oi ,  at  a  rden  on 

\  was,  ''Tv  its  last  appearance  there 
,  Wednesc  e>      ts  ^*^h0  U„ow  only 

^,n?rfo,elii  tie  la  Madonna'  must  have 
even  at  times  of  Pergoiesi 


men  s   swaying  as  the  big  bitter 
i  transportation  swayed,  and  making 
Iho  work  of  swaying  easier.    The  sea 
chantfvs  of  that  elder  limo  when  sailing 
vessels  were  masters  of  the  seas  had  a 
like  origin.    Th.-y  helped  the  men  at 
their  work,  and  their  spontanlety  made 
them  interesting.    No  school  of  music 
or  verse  fostered  the  sea  chanteys.  fNo 
press  agent  of  a  music-publishing  house 
"pushed"  them  into  popularity.  Never 
I  was  it  necessary  to  dash.  "Give  us  the 
I  time   to  call    the   men   down-call  the 
I  men  down,"  upon  tho  screen,  while  an 
a  ^ernblage  that  had  paid  its  money  lo 
Jdo  something  quite  different,  and  led  by 
a  confederates  ,  adroitly  placed,  joined  m 
"singing  the  song  so  flashed  util  it  be- 
came fixed  in  mind  and  memory.  >o. 
[the  sea  chanteys  were  not  forced  nor 
lartificial,  and  neither  will  the  air  chan- 
teys be.— N.  T.  Evening  Posl. 


-in  fact, 


In  the  Film  World:  Need  of  a 
Cinematographic  University 

Mr.  Alder  Alderson,  approving  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London  Mr.  Row- 
land's plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
chair  of  cinematography  in  every  Amer- 
ican university,  reminds  his  readers  that 
the  same  idea  was  seiiously  discussed  in 
France  more  than  a  year  ago.  and  it 
I  u-as'said  at  the  time  that  arrangements 
ivere  to  o. 


.    ctt    LllU    u.'t^    v..  —  -   f 

be  made  for  a  practical  carrying 
out  of  it. 

Mr.   Alderson   givcb  reasons  for  tne 
need  of  instruction  in  this  art: 

"One  of  the  earliest  observations  that 
Etruck  Prof.  Marey,  25  years  ago,  when 
.  ..^rw^enga^ea-Ttr-rmrresearches  and 
°^eeould  no    help  compaHng  it  once  or  Hmenl3   that  base  contributed  SO 

one  could  not  n  i  PadroRa'  ;  it  had  "K6ly  t0  the  developments  of  the  cine. 
twice  with  La  Sena  lh«.  mei-  „c  kn*,  it  today,  was  a  tantahz- 

the  same  H.M^muw.ca  t0  the  P*a»*cnce  of  unUy-what  the  Frericl 


siano  tnfcie  i<tmnin  ;    v..--  >-"—-■  —   IK " 

where  it  nevei  stood.    Put  it  back  anr:  ■  s) 
go  on   with  the  performance.  You're 
wasting  time:"    And  as  a  kind  mentor 
who  had  judiciously  corrected  the  error 
of  another.  Miss  Rehan  vanished  from 


t ;.!•>•  card  tao.e  tu.u  -■-"'•;;  c  upon 
,h,  was  about  ^^J^TuUi  un- 
it when  the  property  boy  mat. 

expected  debut.  table'."  he 

The  better  halt  of  W  ,„  sl.raLch 

onea  with  inaigm."  pr  d e.  I  ^ 
,no,o  than  the  trt£  f  ^  tnc  va£0 
apother  word!  She  ba.  ^  ^ 
down  upon  the  pol hn™  repre 
vouth  grabbed  tho  vaa*.  stocr;lcy 
sentaf.ve  of  dtr»Sgle  be- 

i  held  on  to  it.    * JW'^irfSeeined  1m 
I  tween  the  two  nations  again  * 

i  minent.  *  .     Teazle,  "will 

..„.,,,,  •  shouted  JgVJG^?:  Tho 
,„r,„.,'v  remove  this  fellow-  ^ 
?tagO  manager  vuslmcl  to  1  ^ 
1  He  collar-d  JWBJt*S£^wS«  and 
wajized  bun  thronsh  the  *  »  -  ^  ^ 
down  under  the  stage.  in  i 
Ume  Miss  Rehan  ^^.^  \*a  party. 

ssass  a^^Sajarf 

lfne  him  out  now.     "a    ^adatv.  The 
,  manager,   ^turning  to  l  is  a 
r'l  orchestra  bad  long  ceased  PlMin 
cleared  and  the  pia> 


^eS'  U,C  Sr^tt  quuTnJ'same 

and    of  course,  perspicuously  cleai.  - 

TThiIi"i^  a  Michigan  PM*' 
JSrttbat  commercialism  too  often  pro- 
p,oyet"  t  gacred  scenes  of 

an  Interesting  catalogue. 

his  f imcral.  .  lu'n0>._°nil0K...     one  of, 

the  kings  that  ever  sat^n  tho  past  ■ 
Tendon  Dally  Chronicle- 


ing  aoseuec        .....w    -  ,h 

so  expressively  call  the  ensemble-m  the 
wort .of  ntany  modern  attists.  especW- 1 
lv  sculptors.    How  is  it.  he  asked _  h  m-t 
E'elf    for  a  long  lime  in   vam    that  a  I! 
modern  picture  or  piece  bf  sculpture  W I 
frequents   makes  no  impression  on  us.  i 
while  a  similar  subject,  treated  hy  one 
of  the  masters  ot  antiquity,  will  mo-e 
even  the  profane?    It  was  the ^ 
that  furnished  the  answer.   On  taieluii> 
examining  the  moving  Photographs 
bad   taken  of  men  performing  violent 


^  ,Uno Sooner  U^u^ed  the  stage  thar. 
»fi-s  Rehan  turned,  enraged,  deioid  of 
nant.  ^  ,.-  .  


Khan  gave  a>hovt  Jc-ture-re. 

worthv  of  a  better  audience  I' or  v. her 
Sit  difficulty  is  remembered  oi 

.it      „.w    elaborate    facts    to  otner  uau   — '  - -■  

presenting   ra thQr  different  logic,  even  though  unable  to  say  what  is  am 

minds  tra  ned  ..  *  *ho«>  ^d  le(.turer.  wilh  a  wort  of  art.  may  instinctive 
inayat  rau  t  fcc  caUe^l  a  g    o.  ^  ^  ^  &  ^  rep         tat  , 

hmCeK  m"  ^  3^.^  ^  1^  Di.^  .,« 


■aclio'ns,  such;  for  instance,  as  throwing  I 
a  stone  -with  the  right  hand.  Marey 
realized  that  every  muscle  in  the  body, 
without  exception,  participated  in  the 
action.  Not  only  was  the  effort  reflected 
In  the  face,  but  even  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  which,  in  the  case  referred  to. 
might  be  thought  not  concerned,  ex- 
hibited corresponding  and  characteristic 
contractions. 

"When  he  came  to  make  a  close  com- 
parison between  ancient  and  modern 
works,  Marey  found  that,  whereas  the 
former  reproduced  in  all  respects  his 
photographs,  there  were,  also  invariably, 
flagrant  discrepancies  In  the  latter.  The 
principal  gesture  might  be  as  well  por- 
trayed by  the  xr.odsrn  artist  as  by  his 
predecessor,  but  the  subsidiary  details 
were  usually  neglected,  or  even,  what 
was  far  worse,  incorrectly  represented. 
A  man  was  throwing  a  stone  with  his 
right  hand,  whilo  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  were  flexed  in  a  manner  to  denote 
some  quite  different  effort.  Therein,  Ma- 
rey concluded,  lay  *the  principal  superi- 
ority of  ancient  over  modern  sculpture. 
One  artist  had  made  a  minute  study  of 
every  aspect  of  his  subject,  and  the 
other  had  not.   The  ordinary  Philistine, 


laboratory  in  t!i<"  Bom  "ft     ,  ,.°  i.oisu 
seen  moving  photographs  or  i 

SoCcnvllknco''or  h'»  own  «  os.  Evcntual- 
I  R  as  Morey  himself  told  tho  writer  Pt 
I  th- ,so   notes.    IfSaaWiW  K^vo  in. 
Willi  u  very  bud  grace.  , 

"Todnv.  when  we  have  all  rediscov- 
ered wlu.t  tho  t>lon.-ers  of  ciiiematot,u - 
nhv  never  double*  lh»l  moving 
in  the  right  hands  may  be  made  an 
Ideal  nu  ans  of  education.  "  wo»,d  £ 
well  if  some  of  those  engaged    In  pi  o 
vlding   euurtninmeiits   on   the  B^et" 
pild  more  attenl.on  to  this 
Ihetr  bus.,.,  s*.    If  the  camera  c«  cUu 
cfte  others  why  should  it  not  be 
|  to  account   to   educate  them  .  rhere 
are.  it  is  quite  true,  n  surprising  num- 
ber of  capable  screen  artists,  but  there 
are   very    few   who   really   rise  much 
abov  a  level  of  tolerable  mediocrity- 
Oaually  there  is  something  lacking in 
I  their  'performance,    something  wMCIl 
perhaps  we  can  hardly  define,  yet  its 
absence  chills  us.   All.  too  often  the  en- 
larged figure  of  the  actor's  face,  known 
in  studio  argot  as  a  Viose-u*,  a  pum- 
lege  supposed  to  be  rese.ved  for  stars, 
ows  us  onlv  a -grimacing  mask,  ex- 
essive  of  nothing  but  ugliness,  which 
slrojs  all  our  illusion.    The  man  who 
lllrst  invented  this  expedient  for  inten- 
sifving  the  interest  of  the  spectator,  and 
.nak  i.g  good  part  of  what  the  silent 
I drama  lacks  in  comparison  with  the  01- 
ldlnarv  play,  made  a  discovery  he  has  a 
I  right 'to  be  proud  of.    Its  success,  how- 
Icvcr.  depends  upon  the  actor's  talent  to 
lporlrav  real  emotion.    If  he  imagines  it, 
I  is  sufficient  to  contract  certain  mus-  1 
Key.  as  he  does  apparently  in  all  too 
I  r  my  cases,  he  is  making  a  grievous 

Already  the  screen  has  its  traditions 
id  its  own  set  of  conventional  gestures 
denote  joy,  grief,  hate,  horror,  sur- 
ise,  and  so  on.  Some  even  of  those 
reen  artists  who  have  attained  im- 
ense  popularity  and  have  millions  of 
mlrers  distributed  all  over  the  world 
ipear  to  use  only  a  very  limited  num- 
r  of  movements.  After  you  have  seen 
em  half  a  dozen  times  yod  know  ex- 
actly how  they  will  raise  their  arms  or 
turn  their  head  in  any  given  situation. 
Once  you  have  realized  tfiat  they  never 
by  any  chance  do  anything  spontane- 
ously, but  that  each  movement  the} . 
make  is  the  result  of  deliberate  calcula- 
tion, they  appear  to  be  terribly  monoto- 
nous. Very  few  indeed  have  yet  ac- , 
quired  the  art  of  concealing  art.  Why,  ' 
one  is  tempted  to  ask,  do  they  not  study 
(heir  performances  more  often  on  the 
screen?  If  they  did,  they  might  then 
nnde.-Ptand.  just  as  Prof.  Marey  did 
when  ho.  made  his  moving  pictures  of  a 
thrower,  that,  in  order  to  convey 
a  vi-  id  impression  of  reality,  every  fac- 
ility, btoth  mental  and  physical,  must 
be  simultaneously  called  into  requisi- 
tion. Before  the  cinema  can  give  all  it 
is  capable  of  giving,  and  all  it  is  cer-  t 
t  'frstinfcd  to  give,  it  must  be  treat-  , 
ed,       in  fact  it  is,  as  one  of  the  roost  j 

difficult  and,  at  the  same  t/me,  ono  of 
the  most  grateful,  arts. 

How  a  Hindu  Regards  American 

Films  Shown  in  India 

According  to  Meherjibhat  M.  Katura, 
the  Hindu,  seeing  American  film  plavs. 
Is  not  easily  convinced  t.hat  life  iu  the 
United  States  is  agreeable,  nor  is  lie 
disposed  to  think  well  of  Americans. 
Mr.  Rat  lira's  remarks  were  published  in 
the  Moving  Picture  World. 

"Cinema  lias  been,  since  its  birth,  re- 
ceived, welcomed  and  hailed  as  univer- 
sal instructor.  Its  importance  and  value 
were  believed  to  consist  in  its  infinite 
potentiality  of  instruction  In  highest  ami 
noblest  knowledge.  Its  utility  wa.'i 
sJdered  to  be  illimitable  enough  to  cover 
all  human  activities,  be  they  social, 
moral,  religious,  commercial  or  any  and 
eoi  ••  ,,ther.  Jn  short,  cinema  was 
meant  to  serve  noble  ends.  And,  if  the 
direction  of  the  noble  and  tho  good  was 
the  only  one  it  was  to  be  turned  into,  it 
MlOP/9  that  it  was  to  be  held  too  sacred 
to  be  diverted  Into  the  opposite  direction 
of  the  evil  and  tho  base.  However,  a 
single  visit  to  a  cinema  theatre  in  India 
la  sufficient  to  brin?  painful  knowledge  ' 
to  us  that  by  cinema  films  depleting 
human  vices  In  ti.cir  worst  fiendish 
forms,  cinema  has  been  hurled  down 
from  its  glorious  celestial  regions  an  l 
prostituted  to  the  service  of  the  vile  > 
and  the  baneful. 

"For  India's  countless  souls  literally 
saturated  with  purity  and  spirituality, 
these  films  have  a  horror  as  they  be- 
hold therein  but  the  edification  of  vice. 
In  the  fondest  hope,  earnest  desire  and 
firm  conviction  of  finding  in  the  cinema 
film  something  to  learn,  people  here  vjsii 
cinema  theatres  as  often  as  purse  and 
leisure  permit.  Words  are  powerless  to 
describe  the  almost  ecstatte  delight  Willi 
which  they  enter  the  theatre  and  the 
most  horrible  dejection  and  grief  with 
which  thejl  leave  it  when  the  show  is 

"All  the* American  films  shown  In  the 
Indian  cinema  theatres  .  are—  perhaps 
with  a  rare  exception  at  long  intervals 

-tound  to  be  devoted  to  (he  only  ono 
task  of  depleting  and  \i\ifjing  deceit 

.  illalny,- murucr.  bloodshed  "inrl  -.11  (Via 


with  the  veneer  of  the  present-day  ma- 
tt rial  civilisation. 

"yucii  films  must  necessarily  ho  farth- 
est from  the  very  remotest  approxima- 
tion lo  tho  reality  of  the  Ainericrn  life 
which  is  bound  to  be  the  noblest  Ud  by 
any  race  on  tho  earth's  surface.  Hence. 
India  wonders  how  it  13  possible  that. 
American- people  can  allow  such  untrue 
and.  diabolical  representation  of  their 
life  to  stand  before  themselves  and  other 
nations  of  the  world,  without  rerpntlnK  , 
or  blushing  at  it.  I  hope  America  will  - 
soon  awaken  to  the  Imperative  duty  of 
making  sure  for  Itself  that  no  American 
film  depicts  Ame-ican  llfo  in  untrue, 
distorted  aspects  of  \  ices.  Such  gross  j 
misrepresentation  of  American  life  does 
no  end  of  hrivm  to  America's  people,  for 
it  makes  them  believe  themselves  capa- 
ble of  all  vices,  and  it  also  lowers  thorn 
in  the  estimation  of  olher  natlorfs.  Boih  ' 
the  society  and  the  government  ehouKI 
take  prompt  action  to  arrest  the  evil  era 
its  cumulative  effect  gets  beyond  human 
control.  If  the  writers  of  stories  end 
dramas  for  American  films  possess  no 
knowledge  of  the  highest  ideals  of  civil- 
ization, morality,  religion,  spirituality, 
'goodness,  and  so  on.  they  would  do  well 
to  bend  their  knees  at  India's,  feet  to 
learn  all  these,  for  they  require  not  to 
be.  reminded  that  India  is  r.ot  the  land  of 
blind  materialists,  hut  sages  with  uni- 
versal consciousness." 

These  remarks  are  entertaining.  There 
are  many  American  film  plays,  however, 
that  are  highly  moral,  gentle  and  "too 
sweet  for  ar.ything."  Furthermore,  theso 
films  draw  crowds. 

Weedon  Grosji.nj.itK,  Fair.*?; 

■Co-*  or  Weecton  Grossmith's  most  ai — 
bilious  paintings  was  sold  to  ft  Bras- 
ford  dealer  more  than  SO  years  ago,  and 
the  artist  lost  all  ttace  of  it.  The  pict- 
ure was  entitled  "Till  Daylisht  Doth  Ap- 
pear." George  Grossmith  the)  elder. 
George  the  brother  of  Weedon.  Forbes- 
Robertson  and  Tlu'.land  Harrington  all 
sat  for  it.  The  painter  finally  learned 
that  the  picture  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  Bradford  man  living  in  Harrogate. 
Grossmith  went  to  nee  It  and  wrote  a 
friend  as  follows:  "I  went  over  yester- 
day to  'see  the  picture,  and  was  ready 
tb  make  an  offer  of  £30  if  I  liked  it 
very  much,  not  without.  When  I  saw 
it  I  was  simply  amazed,  and  can't  think 
how  T  ever  pointed  it.  Time  has  mel- 
lowed it  down  and  taken  off  what  might 
have  been  crudeness  when  originally 
painted.  It  looked  like  a  picture  Ivy  Van 
Ostade  or  some  other  gr^at  'bloke.'  Fp 
went  my  price.  I  thought  T50  will  be 
cheap,  and  then  I  thought  if  he  wants 

more  I'll  give  him  £S0  (though  I'm  d  

if  I  could  afford  it)  though  I  could 
easily  sell'  it  for  more.  A  dear,  kind 
chap  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  on 
I  my  suggestion  I  wanted  lo  buy  it.  and 
'  said.  'My  friend,  it  is  not  for  sale.' 
,  and  told  me  he  was  offered  £130  for  it  a 
'  year  ago.  There  I  saw  vividly  my  dear 
father  in  a  white  waistcoat,  high  collar, 
and  blue  collar  (period  of  the  Regency. 
1S20),  waving  a  clay  pipe  in  his  hand,  in 
front  of  a  table,  lighted  by  candles  in 
beautiful  silver  candlesticks,  singing. 
Forbes-Robertson  and  Rutland  Bai  ring- 
ton,  Perrin  Smith,  who  was  then  qtie 
of  the  handsomest  men  in  London;  ray 
brother  banging  on  a  spinet,  with  to- 
bacco smoke  drifting  in  front  of  him, 
and  Brandon  Thomas  shouting  the  cho- 
rus of  the  song.  'We  won't  go  home  till 
morning';  a  most  dissipated  picture- 
wine  glasses  smashed  and  upset,  and 
the  cold  blue  daylight  showing  itself 
through   the  drawn   curtains.     I  Vent 

ba*k  to  Leeds  feeling  d   depressed, 

thinking  how  mad  I  was  to  have  put 
down  my  brushes." 

Some  of  us  remember  Weedon  Gross- 
mith in  this  country  with  Miss  Yokes 
in  1885.  He  visited  America  for  the 
last  time  in  1910. 


an  jmtldole  against  nil  the 
dies  of  Ibe  soul." 


mala 
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'111111"  and  "Boche" 


The  Actor's  Rewards 

These  are  the  rewards  of  the  actor  as 
described  by  Jules  Lemaitre": 

"There  are  no  Joys  comparable  to 
those  of  the  dramatic  artist.  Grant  that 
he  attains,  success,  his  life  assuredly  U 
the  most  delicious  of  all.  He  has  what 
no  other  artist  obtains— the  Immediate 
and  direct  applause  of  those  whom  it  is 
his  aim  to  please.  Thousands  of  eyes 
are  focussed  upon  him.  illuminated  by 
a  special  system  of  lighting.  He  know; 
the  noble  delights  of  the  poet  and  of 
the  artist  in  the  highest  sense  of  tha' 
word,  also  of  the  gymnast  and  of  the 
|  dancer.  He  is  rich;  you  will  find  him  at 
home  surrou»«*a  by  costly  picture?, 
rare  bronzes  rTnd  eastern  tapestries,  a..- 
j  portrait  looks  down  upon  him  from  tho 
I  wall.'  His  name  la  upon  the  lips  of  aH 
'men,  and  may  constantly  be  seen  in  the 
I  dally  papers;  in  the  street  it  dazzles  the 
j  eyes  of  the  passers-by.  Nothing  is  lac.k- 
!  ing  to  make  him  perfectly  happy.  One 
of  the  surest  means  to  appease  suffer- 
ing is  to  take  refuge  in  dreams,  to  take 
one's  place  far  removed  from  life  as  it 
is,  in  a  better  and  more  ideal  world. 
The  most  learned  philosophers  have 
never  invented  anything  better  fitted  to 
elevate  and  to  console  us.  Truest  hap- 
piness lies  in  the  ability  to  get  outside 
one's  self.  This  the  actor  does  every 
day.  His  is  an  ideal  existence',  it  is 
his  daily  business  to  lh-eTf  Every  even- 
ing for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  he  it 
all-powerful,  he  In  intelligent,,  he  is 
witty;  in  short,  anything  but  himself. 
Many  of  his  days  he  passes  In  learning 
and  rehearsing  his  parts,  ending.  I  i n i  - 


An  English  weekly  review,  argu- 
ing that  Germany  is  now  technically 
a  friendly  power,  asks  that  the  news- 
papers should  drop  the  words  "Hun" 
and  "Boche"  from  the  vocabulary, 
not  from  any  love  for  the  Germans, 
but  as  an  exhibition  of  good  man- 
ners, international  courtesy.  "We 
shay  be  sorry  to  part  with  'Boche.' 
The  name  was  an  inspiration.  'Hun' 
has  no  merit  except  brevity,  and  all 
persons  of  good  sense  will  be  glad 
to  see  it  go." 

"Boche"  may  have  been  an  in- 
spiration originally,  but  the  French 
used  the  term  with  reference  to 
Germans  before  the  war  broke  out, 
and  not  necessarily  with  opprobrious 
significance.  Thus  Gauthier-Villars, 
familiarly  known  as  "Willy,"  re- 
viewinp;  concerts  in  Paris  for  the 
EAo  de  Pajys,  referred  more  than 
once,  and  not  slightingly,  to  Messrs. 
Nikisch,  Weingartner  and  other  vis- 
iting German-Austrian  musicians  as 
"Boche  conductors,"  long  before  1914. 
"Hun"  'was  used  by  English  writers 
with  reference  to  Germans  before 
Belgium  was  ruthlessly  invaded. 
Will  "Hohenlinden"  be  revised  in 
order  to  show  Germany  a  delicate 
attention  ? 

For  many  years  the  English  de- 
lighted in  calling  the  French  "frog 
eaters."  "Johnny  Crapaud"  was  their 
answer  to  "perfidious  Albion"  and 
"John  Bull."  A  long  and  entertain- 
ing essay  could  be  written  on  in- 
ternational verbal  amenities.  The 
headlines  in  our  newspapers  speak 
of  the  "Japs,"  usually  no  doubt 
from  the  fact  that  the  word  is  short 
and  easily  fitted  in  the  line;  yet  a 
sensitive  Japanese  might  object,  as 
a  southerner  might  not  like  to  be 
included  in  the  classification 
"Yanks."  If' there  is  to  be  interna- 
tional complimenting  and  grinning, 
there  must  be  revision  and  deletion 
:  in  literature  and  on  the  stage. 

Lest  we  forget!  Lest  we  forget! 
There  is  a  righteous  indignation, 
there  is  a  righteous  hatred!  In  the 
ffort  to  be  just,  there  is  no  need 
1  of  falling  backward  into  sentiment- 
alism.  Nor  will  the  disuse  of  a  few 
words  in  English  newspapers  lead 
Germans  to  be  sincerely  courteous 
towards  the  English  as  a  nation  or 
as  individuals. 

A  Revolutionary 


Oscar  Hammerstein  was  a  singu- 
larly picturesque  figure  in  the  civic, 
business  and  operatic  world.  *  His 
striking  personality  was  not  due 
simply  to  his  hat,  although  a  hat 
made  him  conspicuous,  as  the  hats 
of  -Senator  Evarts,  Augustin  Daly 
and  before  them  Daniel  Webster 
gave  these  men  cephalic  character. 
Face,  figure,  bearing,  vigorous 
speech,  the  gift  of  epigram,  a  lively 
sense  of  humor— these  made  him 
noteworthy  as  man  of  business,  in- 
ventor, playwright,  composer  of 
music,  impresario,  though  as  drama- 
tist and  musician  he  never  took 
himself  too  seriously. 

His  inventions  were  of  value  to 
cigar  manufacturers  and  of  profit 
to  himself,  but  he  will  be  remem- 
bered as  an  operatic  impresario.  A 
man  of  dauntless  courage,  he  was 
prepared  for  either  .fortune.  He 
feared  not  rival  managers,  he  did  not 
stand  in  aW?  of  a  rebellious  prima 
donna  or  a  theatre-filling  but  capri- 
cious tenor.  No  singer  was  indis- 
pensable to  him.  He  did  not  court 
the  support  of  what  is  vaguely 
known  as  society.  His  ope?a  house 
was  not  snobbish.  Remarkably 
shrewd  in  judgment,  quick  to  recog- 
nize vocal  ability  when  others  were 
deaf,  bold  when  others  were  timid, 
he  brought  to  this  country  male  and 
female  singers  who  at  once  delighted 
audiences  and  were  box-office  mag- 
nets. 

As  an  impresario  he  did  more 
than  this;  he  changed  the  character 
of  opera  in  New  York  and  conse- 
quently throughout  the  country.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  had  fallen 
into  a  rut.  Its  repertory  was  limited. 


narrow;  stock  Italian  operas  and 
endless    repetitions    of  Wagner's 

music  dramas.  French  opera  was 
represented  by  "Faust"— sung  in 
Italian.  Mr.  Hammerstein  brought 
out  mnny  French  operas  and  brought 
over  accomplished  aingars  in  that 
language  whj  were  also  dramatically 
impressive  and  convincing.  He  had 
the  courage  to  produce  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande,"  the  most  important 
opera  sifice  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  "ft> 
introduce  it  favorably  hy  engaged  all 
but  pne  of  the  singer.-,  that  had 
"created''  the  respective  parts  at  thf. 
J  Opera-Comique  in  Paws.  His  activ- 
ity was  incessant,  nor  was  it  con- 1 
fined  to  the  French  s-Vnol.  It  was  j 
due  to  him  that  Straass's  "Elekta" 
was  made  known  to  Amorican  music  1 

lover:-. 

Self-sufficient,  he  nevertheless  was 
wise  enongh  to  enlist  in'  his  service" 
the  admirable  conductor,  Campanini, 
a    skilKJ     h:r-s    ler.d:r,  modern 
strata  ■  !'     Un.is  lal  attenticn 

was  p  i  3  c.:ery  stage,  man- 
agement and  the  composition  u^tho 
orchestra.    Thus  psrformanccs  at 

the  Manhattan  outrivalled  those  at 
the  Metropolitan. 

His  artistic  success  alarmed  the 
management  of  the  Metropolitan.  It 
awakened  that  opera  house  from  its 
lethargy.  -"It  modernized  the  older 
house  for  a  few  years  at  least.  What 
is  artistically  noteworthy  in  thf  , 
Metropolitan  today  is  the  result  of 
Oscar  Hammerstein's  courage  and 
taste;  tha  one  was  at  the  time 
counted  recklessness;  the  other  was 
condemned  by  rivals  as  non-lucra- 
tive. In  the  end  this  revolutionary 
retired  from  the  field,  but  his  name, 
hjs  fame  and  his  educative  work  will 
not  soon  perish. 


Whn;  is  tin-  worth  of  Instruction!  Immense, 
nly  dear  sir,  i  aim  ease,  absolute!  We  do  not 
have  enough  coarsen,  schools,  examinations, 
manual*,  grammars,  lexicons,  n  is  necessary 
to  learn  everything,  no  matter  what,  without 
any  aim,  without  Intelligence;  to  learn  as  a 
sponge  drinks.  Has  not  Pmppitius  written: 
"Speak.  I  drink  vou  with  open  ears'";  Recent- 
ly little  si-lKwlatrl*  were  asked  the  nature  of 
an  egg  as  a  food.  The  answers  all  aisreed: 
"The  egg  belongs  lo  the  category  ol'  albumin- 
ous foods."  Hut  to  this  vulgar  and  repulsive 
Question:  "Hew  long  should  an  egg  he  boiled 
in  the  shell?"  the  answers  were  not  at  all 
unanimous.  The  estimates  were  from  half  an 
hour  to  three-quarters.  A  more  liberal-minded 
girl  said,  "Three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the 
least." 


A.  B.  and  N.  G. 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Oh  the  endless  profession  of  college  degrees. 
The  A.  B.'s  ami  A.  M.'s  ami  B.  S.'Si 
Oh,  the  double  1.  H.'s  and  the  double  L  D.'s. 
And  the  dreary  rommencemcnt  addresses. 

Oh.  the.summa  cum  laude.  the  mag  and  plain 
cum. 

How  they  d  ;z/.lo  the  eyes  of  Ihe  masses! 
And  (here's  never  a  word  for  the  silent  and 
glum, 

I-'or  the  lads  at  the  foot  of  the  classes. 

I  am  tired  of  the  books  that  (he  critics  call 
tomes. 

With  their  ibid.'s  nn.l  beav^v  aroma. 

I  am  tired  of  the  men  with  the  erudite  domes 

And  I  yearn  for  the  man  sans  diploma. 

Greasy  grinds,  who  felt  sore  when  the?  sank 
to  B  plus 

May  excel  In  the  things  that  refine  us. 

But  I'll  drain  my  last  Revo  to  every  poor  cuss 

Who  had  gloats  when  he  soared  to  C  minus. 

That  day  when  my  Koorl  ship  comes 
in,  a  sqmare-rigger  with  lines  that  will 
entrrfn^e  the  passengers  on  the  Narrow 
Gauge  fcirryboats,  I  shall  engage  a  news- 
paper man  to  write  a  series  of  hiog- 
raphies.  entitled:  "At  the  Foot  of  His 
Class:  Life  of  the  lowest  Graded  Man 
in  Harvard  "steen"  (or  Yale  or  Dart- 
mouth or  Rutgers  'steon,  as  the  case 
may  he).  Stirring  tales  they  will  be  of 
wildnesses  subdued,  masterpieces  of  art. 
athletic  records,  Industries  upbuilt, 
world-wide  benefactions,  strikes  com- 
promised, symphonies  performed,  dis- 
ease overcome,  the  mysterious  made 
commonplace.  Incidentally,  it  will  be  a 
protest  against  the  new  university  of 
the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  where, 
I  am  informed,  a  laboring  irfhn  In  good 
standing  or  his  children  may  obtain  a 
college  education.  Even  If  the  laboring 
man  had  not  been  deprived  of  his  inborn 
I  right  of  honest  thirst  and  his  inherent 
privilege  of  satisfying  it  in  his  own 
I  way,  I  should  have  protested;  and,  now 
j  that  the  C.  Li.  V.  would  make  the  acad- 
i  emlc  A.  B.  as  common  as  the  A.  B.  of 
the.baseball  box  score,  I  feel  it  a  double 
I  duty  to  protest.  Becau«e  I  would  not 
'stamp  out  any  of  the  sweetness  of  life. 
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»vifa3lae  the  wormnrman.  Muirt  lift 
lee  of  wit  abridge  the  apontanlety  of 
i*  truck  driver  put  the  Indelible  stamp 
f  conventionalized  'education  on  the 
row  of  the  workirigmnn,  I  proteaL  VJ 
fliovd  that  1  can  make  my  protest  most 
fie  tlw  by  glorifying  the  Uvea  of  men 
ho  graduated  at  the  foot  of  their 
lasses  and  succeeded  In  life  without 
\easu  ruble  aid  from  their  alma  maters, 
'hoae  men  are  so  close  in  aplrlt  to  the 
len  \\  ho  were  expelled  from  college  or 
ever  went  to  college  that  the  books 
rould  be  a  fitting  rejoinder  to  George 
Vllliam  Curtis'*  "Leadership  of  Edu- 
ated  Men  " 

Who  says  the  witty  things,  writes  the 
utest  and  most  popular  song;*  of  the 
lay,  discovers  broiled  live  lobsters, 
iiakes  tr.e  swee".  two -base  hits,  stays 
narried  longest,  founds  hospitals.  Alls 
ha  news  columns,  writes  a  check  in 
even  digits,  enobles  humanity?  Not  the 
:ollege  graduate  of  high  degree,  surely. 
iVho  is  the  roost  cheery  of  companions? 
A'hat  is  the  most  dismal  gathering  on 
he  face  of  the  earth?  A  clasa  out  of 
•ollexr  20  or  23  years.  What  is  morj 
flupid  than  a  college  club,  except  a  uni- 
rerajty  club,  in  a.  small  city?  The  smug 
ind  th«  obtuse,  the  men  with  the  ever- 
lay-die  look,  are  they  found  among  the 
men  who  were  cut  off  with  only  a  mea- 
gre education?  Ah,  no,  Mr.  Hale.  I 
aoubt  that  Mr.  Herkimer  .lohnson  ever 
went  to  cfllepe— tut  I  am  using  too  much 
of  vour  valuable  space. 

L»  H.  THETFORO. 

Sauzus. 

•The   ancient    noraaiu   nai    no  common 

schools  anil  no  universities? 
"Well."  I  said. 

"Yet  they   produced  Virgil.  Catullus,  Tl- 
bullus,  Horace  and  so  on." 


Mr.  lilsaers-s  successful  novel,  "Love 
Insurant  e."  and  Is  its  cleverly  contrived 
as  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate." 

The  impecunious  and  brainless  Lord 
IfarrowHy.  engaged  to  Cynthia  Meyrlck. 
a  Detroit  heiress  of  changeable  disposi- 
tion, persuades  Lloyd's  Insurance  firm 


Alternating  Currant  Pie 

Who  wrote  the  following  Mnes  for  thv 
Great  Pie  Belt? 

First  a  currant,  then  a  fly. 
'Neath  the  crust  alternate  He. ' 
Alternating  current  pie. 


A  Rarec  Show 

As  the  Worl  Wags: 

i    what  shall  we  do  with  William  Ho- 
henzollern?  Try  him  of  course,  convlot 
,  him,  and  sentence  him  to  perpetual  ex- 
i  hibition  as  a  monstrosity.    Think  what 
I  a  revenue  could  be  obtained  from  such, 
la  course  that  |ught  be  applied  to  the 
'rehabilitation  of  devastated  France  and 
Belgium.  At  so  much  a  head,  thousands 
would  flock  to  see  a  live  king  and  not  a 
wax  imitation,  such  as  may  be  seen  at 
J  Mme,  Tussaud's  exhibition  in  London. 
I  But  hold!    Wilhelm  is  so  fond  of  the 
]  limelight  that  this  might  be  an  enjoy- 
ment for  him  instead  of  a  punishment 
J  end  he  might  take  pleasure  in  in  the 
barker's  strenuous  announcement: 

"Here's  a  real  live  monarch  -who 
caused  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
men.  women  and  children,  yet  he  can 
eat  three  meals  a  day  without  winking 
and  wax  fat  while  he  waxes  his  mus- 
tache. He's  here.  boys,  he's  here!  The 
show  is  about  to  begin.  Come  and  see 
the  animal  feed'" 

But  there  is  money  in  him,  and  we 
could  afford  to  let  him  enjoy  this  noto- 
riety. If  England  put  him  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  he  would  not  be  profitable. 
Dorchester.  BAIZE. 


"SEE-SAW"  AT 
THE  TREMONT 

~  TREMONT  T  H  E  A  T  R  Er— "Sec- 
Raw  "  a  new  musical  comedy  in  two 
a,  t.slwok  and  lyrics  by  Earl  Dcrr 
feijrgers;  music  by  Louis  A.  Hirsch; 
produced  on  Saturday  night  by 
Henry  W.  Savage.  Cast: 

 Hubert  Druce. 

i-M^taVboard" ..Horace  M.  Gardner 
I  -win  *tarTO^  Elizabeth  limes 

I  B r  r,v  M-Vrjck.'  .7 .'.'.'.T. . .  .Guy  11,  Robertson 

'  •   r'l  H.rrowbv   Charles  Brown 

IkSLm  ....John  H.  MeK-muu 

ln»  Mr  Mabel  lMinyea 

lit iL* EmmeU  Sbw.-kc-:f.Ttd 

IT-mtMarv  "   Lottie  Alter 

I  ?-rnttr  a  Merrick   ■■■  Dorothea  >f ackay e 

Ijr-rtW'af  Lloyds)..  .Oairl<*  r>dnle 

Rilenrv  Trimmer   Charles  Meakins 

V   Bay  Jlminie  Parker 

I    \  A  a  churns  «t  30.  , 

is  customary  in  discussin 


lo  grant  him  a  policy  for  the  payment 
"of  Haov0Oi>  In  the  event tof  abandonment 
|  of  the  wedding.    He  gives  the  policy  as 
I  collateral  for  the  rent  of  a  yacht.  Kich- 
lard  Ktnot,  a  young  man  employed  by 
H  Lloyd's,  goes  to  Florida  with  the  wed- 
Fdlns  partj  to  keep  Harrowby  and  Cyn- 
|  thla  on  good  terms.  On  the  yacht  Ml- 
!  not  discovers  that  Cynthia  is  none  other 
['than  the  canteen  girl  with  whom  he  fell 
f  in  love  in  France.    Love  or  duty?  Duty, 
of  course:  but  love  triumphs  later  when 
he  learns  that  policy  has  been  made 
Lvoid  by  being  given  as  collateral.  In 
[  the  mean  time  he  has  confounded  the 
designs  of  Cleo  Ray,  an  English  actress 
("from    the    Alhambra— Brixton")  who 
has  followed  Harrowby  to  Florida  with 
a  package  of  compromising  letters.  Mi- 
not  marries  Cynthia,  Cleo  marries  her 
|  press  agent,  and  Harrowby  escapes  pen- 
ury at  a  Quarter  to  eleven  by  winning 
58000  in.the  Louisiana  lottery. 

All  trie  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
building  a  musical  comedy  upon  a  story 
are  successfully  overcome.  "See-Saw" 
|J  neither  a  series  of  songs  and  dances 
interrupted  by  conversations,  nor  aJ 
SVdes  of  conversations  interrupted  by : 
songs  and  dances.  Composer  and  play- 
wright have  worked  harmoniously  and 
to  good  effect,  and  "See-Saw"  goes 
smoothly  and  fast.  'From  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  it  is  evident  that  the  piece 
Is  to  be  very  modern  and  swift  moving. 
U  is  to  a  great  extent  a  dancing  show. 
Tne  chorus,  excellent ,  in  looks,  voices 
and  dancing  ability,  is  on  the  stage 
during  at  .least  three-quarters  of  the 
action,  an  unusual  thing  In  a  piece 
founded  on  a  story.  The  costumes  are 
charmingly  modern  and  colorful.  So 
ire  the  three  scenes.  The  music  is  not 
startling  new,  but  it  is  catchy  and 
i  eppy.  Practically  every  number  was 
i  ed  more  than,  once  on  Saturday 
■  light. 

fn  Whistle  and  I'll  Wait  for  You,* 
3  Eunyea  as  Cleo  Ray  induced  even 
occupant*  of  the  orchestra  stalls  to 

;         which  is  a  great  achievement  in 

Boston.  Mr.  Mackaye  and  Mr.  Carter 
ri  ,  re  roundly  encored  after  "When  Two 
Hearts  Discover,"  the  air  of  which  fur- 
nishes the  love  motive  of  the  musical 
theme.  The  big  song  in  the  second  act, 
and  perhaps  the  catchiest  in  the  piece, 
i  "Good-bye-ileilo,"  with  which  Mr. 
Meakir.s  and  the  chorus  did  wonders. 

Mr  Brown  as  Harrowby  is  a  modern 
type  of  "silly  ass"  Englishman— a  modi 
ition  of  the  creations  of  Harry  Leon 
Wilson  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  and  much 
funnier  and  more  convincing  than  th« 
t\pe  that  relied  on  monocle  and  spats 
and  the  repetition  of  "Bai  Jove."  HI 
.was  particularly  successful  in  the  scent 
w  here  Harrowby  exposes  his  limitations 
as  a  parlor  entertainer.  Miss  Mackaye 
was  verv  much  at  home  in  her  role 
of  the  petted,  changeable,  but  good- 
hearted  heiress,  and  Miss  Bunyea  was 
a  gorgeous  vamp.  Every  character  was 
well  cast. 

The"  dialogue,    as  one  might  expect 
from  Mr.  Biggers,  is  witty,  and  in  spots 
brilliant.    True,  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  action  there  occurs  one  of  the  worst 
jokes  ever  made,  but  this  is  quite  for- 
gotten later  on.    The  joke  that  fails  to 
damage  the  first  act  is  as  follows: 
"What  is  that  ship?" 
"A  man-of-war." 
"Arid  what  is  the  little  one?" 
"A  tug." 

"Oooh!    A  tug  of  war." 
'   But  there  follows  immediately  some 
really  laughable  stuff. 


t-rew  fretful  and  rebellious.  The  ma- 
chine In  which  his  head  was  irtsertid 
textured  him;  so  did  the  fussily  elabo- 
rate collar  with  the  tassols  which  his 
.nother  had  forced  on  him  that  he  might 
bo  beautiful.  Some  days  afterwards  the 
proofs  were  brought  home.  There  was 
a  family  council.  Not  one  of  the  nega- 
tives was  successful.  Willy's  hair  had 
'been  mussed:  he  looked  frightened,  or 
cross ;  "that  Is  not  hla  natural  expres- 
sion,"' and  so  on,  and  so  on.  There 
was  another  vlstt  to  tho  torture  chum- 
'  bcr. 

vSome  men  have  never  recovered  from 
this  early  shock.   Though  the  operation 
of  photography  is  now  almost  painless, 
they  shun  even  the  amiable  amateur 
who  wishes  to  "snap  you"  on  a  voranda 
or  a  rock,  in  a  boat  or  at  the  desk, 
in  flannels  or  In  pyjamas.    If  they  at- 
tend a  performance  of   "Tosca,"  the 
sight    of    the    hero    tottering  from 
I  Scarpia's   little  private   chamber  with 
1  blood  stains  on  his  brow  reminds  them 
i  of  that  early  visit  with  the  hideous  re- 
sults. 

Other  photographers  settled  in  our 
little  village.  We  remember  two  broth- 
ers with  slushed  hair,  long  drooping 
mustaches,  shrieking  clothes,  and  a 
dissipated  air.  They  were  prominent 
at,  church  fairs;  they  drank  lemonade 
handed  them  by  the  leading  brunette 
of  the  parish,  who  was  supposed  to 
resemble  Rebecca  at  the  well;  ate  fear- 
lessly large  quantities  of  ice  cream  with 
strawberries  and  cake;  two  brothers 
wise  in  their  generations.  They  nearly 
put  the  "old  reliable  photographer"  out 
of  business;  but  they,  too,  used  the 
garrote  on  poor  Willy  when  it  was  de- 
creed that  it  was  high  time  for  another 
photograph. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  is  no 
photograph  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
In  existence.  There  are  several  of  his 
-sister,  Miss  Vashti— in  costume:  one  as 
Joan  of  Arc,  with  streaming  hair 
and  a  wild  expression  in  her  eyes, 
a  militant  suffragette;  one  as  Juliet 
—a  swe.et  thing;  and  one  as  Faith  at 
the  Cross— she  once  posed  as  Faith  in 
the  tableaux  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Clamport  Pulbllc  Library. 


convention;.. 

Their  approach  and  development 
their  act  is  both  neat  and  original. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  tho  bill  was 
the  feature  of  Bradley  and  Ardlne  in  a 
new  dancing  aot.  Tho  team  affects  an 
attempt  at  song  which  has  its  place  in 
the  act.  but  which  puts  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  outstanding  feature  of 
their  performance  is  the  speed  of  the 
dancing  feature,  which  takes  Its  place  | 
as  one  of  tho  best  in  contemporaneous 
vaudeville,  and  tho  act  is  accentuated 
bv  tho  pleasure  of  the  performers  in 
their  own  act.  This  should  not  be  con- 
strued in  a  self-congratulatory  sense. 

Other  acts  were  Roland  Travers,  illu- 
sionist; Montgomery  and  Allen,  come- 
dians; Craig  Campbell,  tenor;  Beatrice 
Morgan  and  company  in  a  sketch; 
Bobbe  and  Nelson,  comedians;  Lew 
Hawkins,  blackface  comedian,  and  Jim, 
the  big  brown  bear,  who  jazzes  and 
chimmies.  .  ,    .„  ,a«™^ ■ 
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Fine  Reticence 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  look  up 
the  details  of  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln by  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  miy  books 
and  was  surprised  and  rather  touched 
by  the  result. 

1  never  encountered  such  a  universal 
and  convincing  sentiment  of  affectionate 
respect  and  consideration  for  a  man  as 
is  implied  in  the  reticence  of  practically 
all  the  historians  of  the  theatre  re- 
garding this  matter.  When  it  has  to 
be  encountered  and  considered  in  the 
course  of  their  narratives  it  is  merely 
mentioned  as  a  regrettable  fact,  its 
crushing  effect  upon  Wilkes'  brother 
Edwin  is  briefly  mentioned  with  in- 
variable expressions  of  sympathy  ajid 
regret,  and  then,  the  matter  is  dropped 
altogether.  This  is  baffling  to  the  in- 
vestigator of  these  facts,  but  altogether 
delightful  to  the  accompanying  Abou 
Ben  Adhem.  Laura  Keene,  who  magna 
pars  fuit,  for  that  excellent  reason 
prints  the  cast  of  the  play  in  which 
she  and  her  company  appeared  at 
Ford's  Theatre  that  evening,  but  quite 
without  the  least  smacking  of  the  his- 
torical lips. 

It  is  a  great  piece  of  decency,  one 
that  might  servo  you  some  day  as  an 
excellent  text.  GAYLORD  QUEX. 

Boston. 


Only   the  newspapers  that  publish  goodj 
news  are  good  newspapers. 

"I'm  Sorry" 

the  World  Wags: 
As  I  was  going  into  my  favorite  apoth- 
ecary's shop  a  fat  man  jostled  me  as  he 
was  coming  out.  He  reminded  me  of  the 
actor  that  has  been  Mr.  Colliers  foil  fori 
some  years.    He  touched  his  hat;  he 
said:  "I'm  sorry;"  but  he  didn't  look  it. 
|  He  smirked  in  a  horrid  insinuating  man- 1 
ner.  An  odious  person! 

I  thought  nothing  of  this,  but  having 
purchased  a  few  toilet  articles.  I  went 
out  of  the  other  door.  A  yo^S  ^  ^ 
the  Gibson  type,  wearing  the  collar  and 
the  summer  suit  recommended  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  magazines,  ran  into 
|  me.  He,  too,  said:  "I'm  sorry-  H 
really  lokpd  sorry,  "."^.^Jfi 
like  saying  "Do  it  again,"  but  it  is  hard 
foi  a  New  England  woman  to  be  recep- 
tive or  expansive.  I  turned  my  head 
1  and  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  was  buy- 
ing cigars,  not  asking  for  some  stom- 
ach-ruining drink  at  the  soda 

What  I  wish  to  know  is-not  the  young 
man's  address-but  when,  and  where 
"I'm  scrfy"  first  took  the  place  of  the 
conventionally  apologetic  phrases,  Be,, 
pardon,"  "Excuse  me  I  m  s°rry 
semes  to  me  an  affectation  in  slang, 
semes  to  meJANB  -yviNTEBBOTTOM. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

We  are  unable.  Miss  Winterbottom,  to 
answer  your  question-    We.  too  heard 
,"I'm  sorry."  as  an  equivalent  of  Beg 
pardon"  for  the  first  time  last  week.  Is 
it  ^referable  to  "  'Scii3C  me.     with  a 
heavy  accent  on  "me"?    These  phrases 
and  terms  spring  up  as  suddenly  as  Jo- 
nah's gourd.    Not  long  ago  a  London 
Journalist  complained  of  the  abuse  by 
nolitical  speakers  of  "even  so.  very 
Tell  Sen,"  "orientation."  >onm 
"gesture  "  the  three  last'  words  all  em- 
ployed in  the  political  sense.  The ,  Bng; 
Ush    probably    boirowed    "orienta  ion 
from  the  Germans-Bethma.in-Holly.eg. 
for  example.  "Exploration 
Dlore"-"Let  us  explore  the  possibilities 
-also  "gesture,"  came  from  the  French. 
"Gesture,"    really   meaning     deed,  is 
greatly- overworked  in  this  country,  es- 
pecially by  newspapermen  that  think  it 
means  a  movement  of  the  arm.  as  the 
gesture  of  the  sower."     I  m  sorry  will 
nass  as  hundreds  of  catch-words  street 
phrases,  have  gone  out  during  the  last 
fifty  years  — Ed. 


w 

leal  comedy  to  express  surprise  at 
e  presence  of  a  distinct  plot,  the  im- 
cation  being  that  every  musical  com- 
y  tat  the  one  under  discussion  is  quite 
jtless.'  This  ancient  custom  i.s  doubt- 
id  derived  from  the  quaint  notion  that 
e  quality  of  a  musical  comedy  (le- 
nds upon  the  quality  of  ita  plot,  which 
ition,  cs  every  playgoer  knows,  has  ab- 
ilutely  no  foundation  in  fact.  If  it  were 
>,  "Florodora"  would  not  be  worth  re- 
ving  .and  "The  Chocolate  Soldier" 
ould  be  the  best  lieht  opera  that  ever 


.Marshal  Foch  submitting  himself  to 
photographers  in  London  said  to  a  re. 
porter,  who  stood  by,  consenting  as 
Saul  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen:  "For 
me  the  terrors  of  peace  are  worse  than 
those  of  war.  I  hate  all  this  posing."- 
To  him  exposure  to  the  camera  is  more 
dreadful  than  standing  before  tank  or 
machine  gun. 

I  The  Marshal's  dread  of  photographic 
publicity  is  shared  by  some  humbler 
persons  in  these  days,  when  women,  old 
and  young,  apparently  court  newspaper 
notoriety  and.  on  a  broad  and  usually 
disfiguring  gr;n,  rfiow  their  teeth  as  if 
they  were  In  a  dentist's  chair;  when 
men  in  all  walks  of  life  strike  anxiously 
what  they  fondly  think  is  an  impressive 
or  ingratiating  attitude.  To  some  the 
photographic  ordeal,  undergone  for  fam 
lily  reasons,  is  still  terrible. 

"We  well  remember  of  the  early  pho 
I  tographers  in  our  little  village,  when 
!  in  the  vears  of  the  Civil  War  the  pho- 
tograph  was  taking  the  place  of  the 
daguerreotype  and  the  silhouette  The 
"studio"  smelt  rankly  of  chemicals.  It 
was  exoostd  to  the  sun  and  piping  hot. 
I  Little  Willy's  head  -was  screwed  into 
I  iron  clamps  that  reminded  him  in  later 
days  of  that  lethal  machine,  the  gar- 
rote.   The  executioner  covered  his  cam 
era  and  his  own  head  with  a  sort  of 
rug  or  blanket,  having  taken  out  por- 
tentously his  watch.    A  doting  parent 
stood  by,  praying  that  the  man  would 
«lo   darlin"   AVllly    full   justice.  There 


"A  Languishment" 

Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald  describes  in 
the  Yarmouth  Register  some  tombstone 
inscriptions  in  the  old  graveyard  at 
Sastham.    He  quotes  one: 

"The  remains  of  Mrs.  Dorcas  Shaw. 
The  amiable  -and  virtuous  consort  of 
the  Rev.  Philander  Shaw  of  this  town, 
who,  in  the  joyful  hope  of  rising  to  a 
glorious  immortality,  died  of  a  lan- 
guishment,  July  17th,  1796,  in  the  19th 
year  of  her  age." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  asks:  "Does  any  per-, 
son  die  of  a  languishment  nowadays?"  j 
The  primary  meaning  of  "languish-  | 
nient"  is  "a  sickness,  an  ailment." 

This  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  in  the  East-  !  • 
ham  pulpit  for  some  40  years,  succeeded 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Treat,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webb 
and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Cheever.  It  seems 
that  there  was  trouble  in  the  church 
re  Mr.  Shaw's  time,  for  Mr.  Peter] 
Walker,  his  contemporary,  wrote: 
A  learned  Treat,  a  pious  Webb, 

\nd  Cheever,  all  no  more; 
Then  Mr.  Shaw  he  took  the  helm — 
And  ran  the  ship  ashore. 
Mistress  Dorcas,  who  died  at  19,  was 
probably  spared  the  vexation  of  seeing 
her  husband  assailed  by  deacons  and 
other  church  members. 

Amelia  Stone  and  Arman  KaUz,  feat- 
ured players  of  musical  comedy,  in  a 
'  song  romance  by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf. 
are  the  headline  feature  of  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  large  audience  that 
was  unmistakably  pleased. 

Miss  Stone  and  Mr.  Kaliz  are  to  be 
j  credited    with   getiing  away   from  the 


Extravagance  at  Henley 

Startling  reports  of  extravagance  In 
England  cross  the  Atlantic,  accounts  of 
splurging  by  the  suddenly  rich,  profiteer- 
ing men  whose  pocket  holds  their  pa- 
triotism: but  here  is  a  statement  made 
sobtrlv,    and    without    thought   of  re- 
proach. .  about  the   amount   cf  money 
spent  at  Henley  this  year.  [ 
"If  the  family  man  who  hires  a  house- I 
boat,  entertains  his  guests  suitably  and  I 
Ipavs  for  the  regatta  trousseaux  of  his| 
wife  and  daughters,  to  say  nothing  of  i 
i  his  own  equipment,  has  any  change  out  | 
1  of  £500  he  mav  be  accounted  lucky,  was 
I  such  a  sum  .spent  on  the  entire  regatta 
j  when    the    veterans    of    today  were 
I  young?" 

The  Model  Cip 

■    it  is  strange  that  no  one  has  quoted 
Frederic  Harrison's  tribute  to  Geneva, 
apropos  of  that  city  at  the  iiome  of  the 
leaugue   of   nations.     "t    hold  Zurich. 
Basle  and  Geneva  to  be  the  model  cities 
of  our  age-the  fine  type  of  what  cities 
will  one  day  be  in  a  regenerated  age- 
the  t-ue  type  of  civic  organization,  bav- 
in" sites  of  rare  beauty  and  conven- 
ience,   spacious    streets    and.  avenues, 
roblo  public  walks  and   gardens,  per- 
i  haps  everything  short  of  grand  antique 
buildings.  '   Geneva  in  particular  is  '  the 
finest  tvpe  of  a  rational  city  that  Eu- 
rope possesses   ...   a  true  city  where. 
. '  as  in   Athens,    Florence,   Venice,  Ant- 
werp, or  Ghent,  of  old,  men  can  live 
\a  wholesome  civic  life,   not  in  luge, 
a  wholesome  civic  life,   not  in  huge, 
amorphous  caravan  service  such  as  Lon- 
don, Paris  or  Berlin— not  in  suffumigated 
barracks  such  as  Manchester,  or  Lyons, 
or  Glasgow— but  in  a  beautiful,  well  Or- 
al  dtfred,  free,  organic  city." 

This  may  all  be  true,  but   when  we 
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•  London  Manners 

Here,  from  the  record  of  an  Ameri- 
can girl  hi  the  London  of  1319,  Is  a 
curious  comment  on  contemporary 
manners      "What  has  struck  mo  this 

year,"  she  said — she  had  heen  In  Lon- 
don before — "was  Iho  '  bad  manners 
of  the  men.  1  bore  it  without  com- 
plaint as  long  as  possible,  but  I  sure, 
did  break  out  the  other  night  when  I 
was  getting  into  a  lift  at  my  hotel  and 
a  man  pushed  me  aside  and  got  in 
first.  I  didn't  say  anything,  I  just  took 
a  hold  of  his  roattails,  pulled  him  back 
and  got  in. 

"Did  he  say  anything?  No.  We  .iust 
went  up  in  the  lift  together  in  perfect 
silence." — London   Daily  Chronicle. 

Who  was  ^this  American  girl  that  said 
"I  sure'  did"  and  preferred  "lift"  to 
"elevator"1?  Was  she  merely  in  the 
mind  of  an  ingenious  journalist  cudgel- 
ling his  brains  to  fill  a  column? 


reader  is  now  a  man  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  especially  the  illus- 

trated  ones.  A  review  of  a  serious 
j  book  enables  him  to  talk  glibly  if  the 
I  subject  is  brought  up.  Perhaps  pro- 
hibition will  revive  an  interest  in 
reading.  Heretofore  the  libraries  in 
our  clubs  were  in  sound  condition 
because  the  volumes  were  seldom 
taken  from  the  shelves. 


I    It  is  my  belief  tliut  tile  unchangeable  cap 
was  of  benefit  to  country  women.     Jt  spared 
them   ridicule   for  looking  like   parrots   In  a 
stale  of  delirium.     Uniformity   becomes  best 
the   common    run   of  *men   and   wonieu,  for 
Bpersonal    ta?te    is    as    rare    as    ut-autj-.  A 
'peasant  In  the  costume  of  her  country  never 
excites   laughter.     Give    her   "00    francs  to 
'|dress  herself  in  tbe  Parisian  fashion  and  she 
jls,    indeed,   a  caricature. 


Then  and  Now 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  1So3-54  I  attended  primary  school  at 
the  corner  of  South  Cedar  (now  Win- 
chester) and  Church  streets.  1  remem- 
ber a  story  in  our  reading  book,  relating 
the  experiences  of  a  poor  little  Dublin 
boy,  who,  living  a  Hfe  of  vigorous  recti- 
tude, acquired,  as  is  invariably  the  case, 
enormous  affluence.  The-  writer  of  the 
tale  urged  all  children  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  "this  poor  little  Irish  boy." 
Miss  T  .  our  teacher,  added  this  en- 
couraging word:  "It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  if  you  are  Irish,  if  you  are 
verv  good.''  How  would  that  go  down 
nowadays?  PHIL  O'CELT. 


y    4gs*  Bookshops   fj/ j 

Mr.  Arnold's  article  about  the  lack 
(of  good  bookshops  in  the  large  towns 
j  of  this  country  published  in  the  At- 
lantic led  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  to  recall  the  fact  that  Knut 
Hamsun,  the  novelist,  visiting  the 
United  States  in*  the  early  eighties 
was  greatly  depressed  when  he  dis- 
covered this  lack.  Possibly  Hamsun 
was  grieved  because  he  did  not  find 
translations  of  his  gloomy  novels  on 
sale,  as  foreign  composers  of  music 
visiting  our  great  public  libraries  are 
inclined  to  estimate  their  worth  by 
the  number  of  their  own  composi- 
tions catalogued  in  the  music  section 
of  each  library. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
there  are  very  few  well-stocked 
bookshops  in  this  country.  For  some 
years  Chicago  has  boasted  of  one, , 
and  the  reputation  of  this  shop  has  j 
been  deservedly  great.  The  "books  j 
of  the  month"  the  "quick  sellers"  j 
and  "the  best  sellers"  are  displayed 
in  our  shops.  It  is  usually  easy  to 
obtain  the  works  of  "standard  New 
England  authors,"  but  the  general 
stock  is  limited.  Not  many  years 
ago,  a  man  went  into  a  leading  book- 
shop in  Boston  and  asked  for  some 
volumes  of  De  Quincey."  The  clerk, 
by  no  means  -  ignorant,  smiled  com- 
passionately, and  said:  "De  Quincey? 
He's  not  read  today,  in  fact  our 
best  people  do  not  read  him."  To 
obtain  the  desired  volumes  the  man 
was  obliged  to  send  to  London.  They 
were  not  obtainable  even  in  New 
York.  "We  can  probably  get  it  for 
you,''  is  the  answer  to  many  not 
seeking  a  book  that  is  rare,  out  of 
print,  or  comparatively  unknown. 

The  answer  is  that  the  average 
bookseller  does  not  dare  to  hold  a 
large  general  stock,  for  he  is  not 
sure  of  general  readers.  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  up,  whether  the 
habit  of  general  reading  is  passing 
away;  whether  public  or  quasi-pub- 
lic libraries  supply  the  need  of  those 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  merely 
the  books  of  the  day.  The  present 
high  price  of  books  may  deter  some 
from  purchasing  the  more  serious 
contemporaneous  publications,  but 
there  should  be  no  advance  on  books 
published  a  dozen,  twenty,  thirty 
years  ago.  Yet  at  the  foreign  book- 
shops there  is  not  only  the  higher 
price  for  the  volumes  that  sold  at 
.three  francs  fifty  before  the  war,  the 
higher  price  demanded  not  without 
reason  by  the  Parisian  publishers, 
but  the  sellers  demand  the  same  in- 1 
crease  on  books  published  long  be-' 
fore  the  war.  1 

It  is  possible  that  the  average 


Clothes  and  Beauty 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'  With  pleasure  I  read  in  the  Herald  of 
July  31  the  communication  headed  "Back 
to  the  Wilds."  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
there  are  other  males  beside  myself  who 
delight  in  regaling  themselves  with  tid- 
bits from  Miss  KiUenhouse's  column  of 
fashion  fads.  The  author  of  the  letter 
in  question  appears  to  look  upon  the 
present  revolution,  evolution,  reversion, 
qr  what  you  will  in  matters  of  feminine 
adornment,  from  more  or  less  of  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  Certainly  ■  his 
dry  sarcasm  would  lead  one  to  infer 
that  he,  at  least,  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
contaminated  by  a  circumspect  investi- 
gation of  the  motives  behind  the  female 
habiliments  of  the  day.  And  yet,  under- 
neath the  recondite  and  somewhat 
scathing  allusions  of  this  scholarly 
epistle  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a 
tone  of  alarm.  Against  such  a  note  of 
ravished  morality  I  protest. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  designers  of 
evening  gowns.  I  play  no  margins  on 
stock  in  hosiery  or  decollete-razor  com- 
panies. On  the  other  hand  I  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  un- 
guarded display  of  Nature's  gifts  by  her;; 
crowning  creation  unduly  stimulates 
certain  proclivities  of  man  and  maid. 
While  I  cannot  wholly  agree,  therefore* 
with  those  creators  of  feminine  apparel 
who  persist  in  leaving  little  or  nothing 
to  the  male  imagination,  I  find  myself 
unalterably  at  variance  with  the  para- 
gons of  prudery  that  find  subject  for 
scandal  in  the  shoulders  of  a  Chestnut 
street  debutante  or  the  thighs  of  a  South 
Boston  mermaid. 

I  bellove  that  clothes  should  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  protection  and 
adornment.  I  see  no  reason  why  any 
fair  woman  should  not  exerciser  her 
own  taste  In  matters  of  dress,  provided 
that  what  she  chooses  is  jonsistent 
with  her  own  health  and  the  aesthetic 
safety  of  the  public  about  her. 

And  that,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation.  The  pub- 
lic needs  re-educating.  In  this  respect 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  few  decades,  but  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  job  is  yet  far  from  com- 
pleted. When  we  reflect  that  our  par- 
ents found  "Quo  Vadis"  htghly  Im- 
moral, and  that  our  older  sister  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  keeping  "Tril- 
by" under  hor  pillow,  we  come  to  a 
partial  realization  of  what  absurdities 
we  have  been  spared.  That  last  year's 
production  of  "Salome."  failed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  box  office  is  a  pain- 
ful truth,  but  it  proves  that  the  few 
who  saw  the  play  went  for  sheer  en- 
joyment and  not  to  be  shocked.  That 
most  beaches  now  permit  women  bath- 
ers to  swim  and  disport  themselves  in 
suits  not  one  whit  less  modest  than 
those  worn  by  men  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. 

Yes.  we  are  progressing!  And  when, 
on  the  one  hand,,  "Limehouse  Nights" 
and  Maup,assant  and  Boccaccio  are  no 
loneor  barred  from  the  public  shelves 
in  our  libraries;  and  when,  on  the  other, 
such  crudities  as  the  lingerie  chorus 
that  is  not  beautifully  as  well  as  cli- 
.lohonously  clad,  and  the  bed-room  farco 
that  lacks  humor  and  exhibits  bad 
taste  are  pruned  away,  then  we  may 
say  v/e  are  well  on  the  road  to  a  popu- 
lar appreciation  of  aesthetics  "and  a 
proper  renunciation  of  the  present  be- 
lief that  -tinto  the  pure  all  things  are 
impure.  Meanwhile,  for  the  better  ediJ- 
eating  of  the  public,  I  would  .have  every 
thinking  man  compelled  to  read  the 
King  James  Version,  "Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin,"  Lecky's  history  of  European 
morals,  and  "Tom  Jones." 

Yours    for    clarity,    sanity    and  the 
merry  recognition  of  beauty  in 
"  .   .   .   Oread,    Dryad,    or  Naiad,  or 
Just 

WomaYi.  clad  onlv  in  youth  and  in  gal- 
lant perfection." 

P.rCHAKD    AUBREr  LEWIS 
North  Scituate. 


weN  Negroes.  In  a  German  city  of 
similar  population  there  are  rarely  morn 
than  two  or  three  breweries,  which  suf- 
fice to  serve  the  entire  population.  In 
Washington  there  were  four  larfre  local 
breweries,  with  another  great  plant  Just 
across  the  river  at  Alexandria,  Va.  Bal- 
timore, with  a  half-Uozen  moro  cities, 
poured  a  constant  stream  of  "beer  Into 
the  national  capital,  and  nearly  every 
big  western  brewery  and  several  eastern 
ones  had  their  own'  bottling  and  re- 
frigerating plants  located  "there.  The 
whole  city  was  dotted  with  beer  gar- 
dens." 

"A  constant  stream  of  beer."  O,  how 
dry  I  am!  Do  not  read  any  book  show- 
ing the  curse  of  beer  and  the  inestima- 
ble blessings  of  prohibition.  Instead  of 
converting  anyone  that  has  for  years 
looked  lovingly  oil  malt  liquors,  it  will 
give  him  an  intolerable  thirst. 

Boston.    EUGENE  GOLIGHTLY,  Jr. 
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Bohemia 

"Letters  intended  for  Czechoslovakia 
should  not  be  addressed  'Bohemia.'  " 

Yes,  Bohemia  is  still  on  the  map  of 
Europe  and  the  land  known  to  poets 
and  novelists  still  exists,  the  Bohemia 
of  Shakespeare  with  a  sea  port;  the 
Bohemia  described  by  Thackeray,  Mur- 
der, O'Reilly,  George  Arnold;  the  Bo- 
hemia for  which  Puccini  wrote  riotous 
and  tender  music.  The  land  that  thus 
inspired  these  men,  the  land  that  gave 
its  name  to  those  strange  wanderers 

from  the  east,  the  admirable  gypsies  

this  land  will  never  be  known  as  Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Any~poet  laureate  is  obliged  to 
work  under  forced  draught.  If  he  is 
conscientious,  he  must  look  forward 
with  dread  to  any  national  event 
that  would  compel  an  invocation  of 
the  muse.  Mr.  Kipling  has  more 
than  once  risen  to  the  occasion ;  but 
he  is  not  the  official  British  poet.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
is  well  paid  for  his  spontaneous  out- 
pourings, better  paid  than  Mr. 
Bridges.  Is  not  the  laureateship  it- 
self a  foolish  survival,  and  the  laure- 
ate to  be  classed  with  the  herald,  the 
beefeaters  and  the  regulator  of 
coats-of-arms  ? 


The  Case  of  Mr.  Bridges 


Beer  of  Yesteryear 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  me  call  your  sorrowful  attention 
to  the  following  statement  in  "The  Sober 
I  World,"  by  Mr.  Randolph  W.  Smith: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
J  tury  the  population  cf  Washington  was 


Although  many  Americans,  in- 
cluding students  of  English  litera- 
ture in  our  colleges,  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Kobert 
Bridges  is  poet  laureate  of  England. 
Instead  of  the  casks  of  Canary,  the 
poet's  reward  in  the  old  days  .of  the 
laureateship,  he  is  paid  £100.  For 
this  he  is  supposed  to  write  verses 
about  royal  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  and  important  national 
svents.  Mr.  Bridges  has  been  silent ; 
the  strings  of  his  lyre  have  been 
mute.  The  question  has  been  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whether 
he  is  earning  his  salary.  Should  he 
not  write  a  peace,  ode,  or  a  poem 
commemorative  of  Great  Britain's 
heroic  part  in  the  war?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  if  the  Canary  were 
sent  to  him  instead  of  the  £100,  the 
wine  would  inspire  him,  and  fire  the 
now  apathetic  muse. 

A  reporter  found  Mr.  Bridges  in 
his  rose  garden,  an  appropriate 
place  for  a  poet.  Questioned  about 
his  silence  and  whether  the  injurious 
comment  rubbled  his  sensitive  soul, 
Mr.  Bridges  made  this  singularly 
unpoetic  answer:  "I  don't  give  a 
damn."  It  was  remarked  years  ago 
that  poets  are  an  irritable  race. 

It  is  doub  tful  whether  casks  of 
Canary,  deep  draughts  of  Rhenish, 
or  the  hot  juice  of  the  Tuscan  grape, 
would  inspire  an  heroic  ode  or  elegy 
of  mighty  lines  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion. In  all  probability,  in  spite  of 
his  legendary  ending,  Anacreon 
wrote  his  songs  i/i  praise  of  wine 
when  he  was  -plumb  sober.  The 
same  was  undoubtedly  true  of  Omar 
Khayyam  and  Hafiz.  The  eld  idea 
that  wine  or  strong  drink  moved  the 
poet  to  a  fine  frenzy  is  an  exploded 
one.  Neither  Poe  nor  Hoffman 
wrote  wildly  fantastical  tales  with/ 
cup  in  hand;  nor  did  De  Quincey 
weave  bis  gorgeously  rhetorical  spell 
when  he  was  full  of  laudanum.  It 
is  not  likely  that  puncheons  of  wine, 
hogsheads  of  rum,  casks  of  brandy 
could  rouse  Mr.  Britlges  to  glorious 
action,  to  the  singing  of  an  immortal 
song.  . 

England  has  not  been  for/unate 
of  late  in  her  official  poets.  Swin- 
burne was  not  chosen,  because  he 
had  radical  views  and  had  written 
revolutionary  verses,  alro  the  first 
set  of  "Poems  and  Ballads"  that 
shocked    Queen    Victoria,  Robert 
Buch^ncr.  and  ether  raiv.^y  respect- 
able   ladies   and    gentlemen.  Mr." 
Austin  was  not  taken  seriously  even 
by  the  serious.     Mr.  Bridges  has  I 
written  pretty  verses,  it  is  said,  but  j 
he  is  not  a  "boss  poit,"  to  borrow  a 
happy  phrase  from  Artemus  Ward. 
No   one   would    reasonably   expect  j 
from  him  the  mighty  line  of  Tenny- 
!  son,  commemorating  as  poet  laureate  I 
the  death  of  the  Iron  Duke. 


Mr.  House:  That  would  force  me  to  re- 
call events,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  remem- 
ber %hem. 

Mr.  street:  Don't  you  like  to  remember 
your  childhood,  your  youth,  your  first 
Springs  and  first  sweethearts? 

Mr.  House:  No.  There's  a  sorr  ojtl 
cowardice  In  reminiscences.  I  ought  to 
derive  my  selfish  happiness  from  the 
present.  When  I  shall  have  only  the 
past.  I  think  I  shall  be  very  unhappy, 
for  the  past  or  future,  there  Is  always 
the  same  chim-jra,  the  .same  phantom. 
As  soon  as  one  thinks  about  the  present. 
It  is  the  past;  but  there  is  a  recent  past, 
and  there  is  the  ancient  past;  the  past 
that  can  return,  and  the  past  that  can- 
not. The  past  that  can  return  Is  still 
the  present. 


Mr.  Johnson  Suspended 

As  the  World  Wags 

Skimming  "  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington's 
"The  Magnifcent  Ambersons"— Why  is  it 
that  the  Demon  of  Perversity  leads  me 
when  I  think  of  that  author  to  spell  his 
name  "Tark  Boothington"-  I  never  'j? new 
whether  "Seaton"  comes  before  or  after 
j  "Thompson'  —  skimming  this  agreeable 
(novel,  I  say,  I  was  particularly  pleased 
by  the  description  in  Flemish  detail  of 
the  Mid-Western  town  where  the  Am- 
/bersons  lived.  The  date  of  the  Amber - 
jsons's  prosperity  is  not  given,  but  I  was 
struck  by  the  songs  sung  beneath  the 
window  of  a  girl  by  serenaders:  "You'll 
JRemember  Me,"  "I  Dreamt  That  I 
j  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,"  "Silver  Threads 
jAmong  the  Gold,"  "Kathleen  Ma- 
Ivourneen,"  "Soldiers'  Farewell."  Later 
music  from  "Olivette,"  "The  Mascot," 
"Chimes  of  Normandy,"  "Girofle- 
Girofla"  and  "Fra  Diavola"  (sic)  were 
heard  in  the  parlors  or  they  rent  tfce 
night  air.  "Diavola"  must  be  a  mis- 
print. Is  it  possible  that  the  serenaders 
did  not  make  night  hideous  with  "Come 
Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming"?  Per- 
haps it  was  thought  to  be  a  too  intimate 
song. 

This  description  brought  back  scenes 
in  a  little  town  of  Connecticut  in  the 
Seventies.  The  faculty  of  the  college 
did  not  appreciate  my  sociological  spirit 
which,  I  may  say  without  vanity,  waa 
exhibited  at  an  early  age.  The  en- 
forced studies  did  not  engross  me; 'the 
curriculum  was  narrow  and  distaste- 
ful; but  in  the  course  of  my  sociological 
investigations,  observing  the  effects  of 
malt  liquors  on  It.e  Tiuman  body  and 
mind,  I  spent  happy  and  improving 
hours  at  Moriarty's,  Gus  Traeger  s. 
Max  Theilheiiner,  and  other  informal 
clubhouses,  not  ignoring  life  and  man- 
ners at  Card's  billiard  room,  Austin 
Allen's  and  the  resort  kept  by  the 
brothers  Hill.  The  faculty,  thinking 
that  I  had  exhausted  the  material  in 
the  city,  serit  me  to  a  small  town  not 
far  away  to  -take  notes  for  some  months 
on  a  different,  quieter,  yet  interesting 
community. 

There  was  marked  social  activity  in 
tnis  little  town;  dancing  parties,  sup- 
pers, .buggy-riding.  The  practice  of 
calling  on  young  ladies  had  not  then 
died  out.  The  callers  were  entertained 
with  songs,  heard  in  comparatively  cold 
blood,  for  the  fathers  of  the  girls  did 
not  invite  the  callers  to  take  something 
from  the  sidtlboard  In  the  dining  room, 
a  pleasing,  cheering  custom  that  was 
maintained  at  that  time  In  Albany, 
N.  Y.  , 

The  songs  I  heard  were  never  or  a 
light  and  frivilous  nature.  I  remember 
a  brunette,  a  fiery  looking  creature,  I 
who,  passionate  in  song,  was  singularly  ! 
priggish  and  uninteresting  in  conversa- 
tion. Her  battle  song  was  Balfe's  "81 
tu  Savais"  (If  thou  couldst  know  how 
much  I  love  thee").  She  would  first 
sing  it  In  French— her  French— and  then 
in  English,  and  would  sing  it  looking 
straight  at  a  young  man  in  a  chair, 
with  such  fervor  that  the  chandelier 
shook,  the  windows  rattled,  a  dog  in  the 
yard  barked  dismally,  and  the  wretch 
in  the  chair  was  most  uncomfortable, 
fearing  lest  a  pnrent  would  come  in 
from  the  back  room  and  inquire  as  to 
his  intentions. 

There  were  other  songs  of  a  decidedly 
amatory  nature.    We  men  listened  with 
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r,»r  «ti    olusnmg  violently,  to 

Tender  and  True."   "I  Had 
\l's  a-V  to  Send  Her."  "Some  Day." 

*  *   „  «'.-.■    •    -  ,  V.  N.imd 
»rds     The    "tngeis   knew    them  all. 
ore*  were  songs  of  a  pathetic  nature; 
7  of  them.  geographical 
"trlcal.  "O  Fond  Dove.  O  Fair  Dove. 
9  especially  distressing  to  a  sensitive, 
rnpathetic  soul. 

Uthough  the  men  of  the  house  seldom 
went  to  church.  Sunday  night  was  oh- 
«erwl  tn    the    ■     u  '■-  ■  ■  »U,,m; 
and  Sunday  School  ditties.  We 
near  the  puno- one  happy  t'Hii  leaned 
over  her  shoulder,  anxious  to  turn  the 
leaves,  if  there  was  occasion.   We  pulled 
for  the  shore,   wo  held   the  fort  we 
i  Btrded  on  the  armor  and  marched  along. 
,  we  looked  for  the  lost  ,n.-ep  and  dis- 
regarded the  ninety  and  nine,  we  saw 
the  pearly    gates  wide    open  and  the 
brlsht  arrav.  we  had  one  sweetly  solemn 
'  thought-what  did  we  not  do.  see.  hear. 
.    Innocent  days  and  nights!    The  girls 
were  wholesome,  not  prudish,  but  they 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  wear  their 
skirts  only  to  the  knees  or  walk  the 
>  streets  with  low-cut  waists  in  order  tp 
!  fascinate  the  male.    What  has  become 
of  thorn  all"   Mothers,  grandmothers,  or 
voices  choked  with  dust,  'fervors  long 
4  chilled      Artemus   Ward,    lecturing  in 
I  London   asked  plaintively.  '.'Where  are 
the  friends  of  my  youth?"  and  added: 
"Some  are  in  Jail." 
Alas    I  have  forgotten  the  names  Of 
I  the  more  torrid  and  tearful  singers.  I 
I  see  orilv  faintly  the  swarthy  and  the 
I  gospel  eyed.  For  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 

I  for  all  the  oil  wells  of  Mexico  and  Texas, 

I I  would  not  revisit  the  town.  The  ad- 
j  ventures  of  Mr.  Merrick's  Conrad  in 
1  quest  of  his  youth  are  alone  a  sufficient 
{warning.        'HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Clamport. 


pect. 
re  a  » 
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Weather  Wisdom 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  you  noticed  the  sky  the 
last  day  of  the  hot  spell.  It  changed  ; 
to  a  cold  blue  and  the  cirrus  was  falling  | 
In  rain  showers  and  evaporating  long, 
before  it  touched  the  lower  atmosphere.  I 
If  the  cold  spell  thus  inaugurated  ist 
strong  enough  to  over- run  the  trade 
winds  south  of  us  it  causes  West  In- 
dian hurricanes.  The  cold  spell  is  sim-j 
ply  the  southerly  flow  of  the  cold  airj 
in  the  north,  which  begins  when  it  has 
[accumulated  enough  to  overflow  like  a 
dammed  pond. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  though 
'the  cold  spell  began  that  P.  M.  and 
evervbody  knew  it  next  morning,  next 
morning's  government  forecast  still 
said-  "No  change  in  temperature. 
WhV  Because  they  "haven't  stations 
in  the  upper  air  '  Any  old  farmer  can 
take  a  squint  aloft  and  tell  you,  but 
the  weather  bureau  hasn't  any  Byes- 
only  instruments— and  they  aren  t  I 
the  upper  air. 
Boston. 


home."  "Buggy-riding"  did  not  tempt 
him,  und  not  merely  because  he  might 
not  have  proved  a  skilful  one-armed 
driver.  Ambition  ate  him  even  then; 
the  amhltlon  to  rank  high  In  college 
and  to  acquire  money.  He  succeeded, 
hut  his  life  must  have  been  rather  lone- 
ly. In  spite  of  the  respect  In  which  he 
was  held. 

There  was  another  boy  In  school.  Ezra 
Graves,  who  showed  the  ability  to  suc- 
ceed In  business.    He  was  a  good  hoy: 
'  that  Is.  he  did  not  spin  street  yarns;  he 
did   not  shoot   buckshot   with   a  sling 
from  a  slanting  roof  at,  horses,  oxen, 
drivers  passing    by,    or    riddle  school* 
house  windows:  he  'did  not  rip  picket* 
1  off  a  neighbor's  fence,  play  ttc-tao  on  a 
window    and    thus    alarm    the  widow 
within,   or  stretch   a  cord   across  thr 
sidewalk  to  the  discomfiture  of  respect 
able  townsfolk  at  night.    He  was 
sonably  studious,  but  he  shone  in  swnv 
ping  jack-knives,  at  marbles,  in  e 
way   by    which   he   could  increase 
store  and  better  himself.     At  marl  &  \ 
he   invariably   skinned    his   playmate.  > 
He  would  propose  to  Johnny  SpragU  4 
1  that  they  should  keep  rabbits  tc.-jethL**. 
They  did  buy  a  half-dozen  ra'ibits.  an* 
they    shared    alike    in    the    cost.  bt 
Johnny's  father  told  his  hired  man  .» 
make   the  hutch,   Johnny   supplied  th< 
carrots   and   other   food,    cleaned    an  J 
cared   for  them  until  he  was  tired  ot 
doing  so.    and   one  fin.;   day.  without 
knowing    exactly    how    or    why.  lUtla 
Johnnv   found   that   his  partner  owned 
the  rabbits,  had  taken  them  away,  and 
had  sold  them  to  the  market  man.  This 
was    only    one    of    Ezra's  commercial 
achievements  while  he  was  in  the  inter- 
mediate school.    He  should  certainly  be 
worth  anywhere  from  a  million  dollars  1 
to  Ave  millions,  or  even  ten.    No.    V\  e 
heard  about  Ezra  last  year.    He  was  a 
clerk  in  a  grocery,  undoubtedly  a  valu- 
able assistant  to  the  thrifty,  not  to  say 
"near"  proprietor;  yet  Ezra  should  have  | 
prospered     more    than    the  ambitions 
scholar  who  did  not  win  at  games  for 
he  had  no  time  to  play. 


It  has  been  staled  Ucu  the  ..rst  cir 
performance,  in   Bo-d  »n   was  gr*">  I 
John  flleketts.   "i.   P'.inll  oi  ; 
Asllev  of  London."   Klcketia  came  heic 
from  New  York  In  May.  1796.   He  « ve -  | 
Used  n  "Grand  Display  o.  ^uwl'lj" 
Exercises"  three  time*  a  week  Boxes 
One  Dollar;  Pit.   Half  a.  Doljar.    I  s 
establishment    was    known    na  tnt 
"Equestrian  Pantheon."    In  the  Colum- 
bian Centlnel.  Boston,  of  July  -.  ' •••«•• 
these  lines  were  published: 


On  the  Equestrian  Pantheon 

ho  Crocodllo  adi  " 
tuiurt-d    and  "** 


Egypt  of  old  tho  Crocodllo  ador 
Reptiles 


Bull  1 
boost 


A.  D.  E. 


Of  Soapstone 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Soapstone  stoves  were  made  at  Per- 
kinsville  and  I  presume  one  could  still 
order  a  stove  there,  although  the  in- 
dustry seems  to  be  more  in  the  set  tub 
line  now.  We  have  two  stored  away 
lest  "we  might  need  them,"  and  I 
know  of  one  in  active  service.  It  has 
a  unique  contrivance  of  weights  at  the 
back  of  the  lid,  so  instead  of  hurting 
ones  fingers,  straining  one's  hack,  and 
perhaps  letting  the  lid  slip  and  come 
down  with  a  cracking  crack,  it  goes  up 
I  easily  and  gracefully.  G.  W. 
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Careless  Illustrators 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  editorial,  "Novels  with 
Pictures."  and  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Elliott's 
letter     In  the  last  number  of  Notes  I 
and  Queries  (London)  received  here.  Mr. 
G   H  White  finds  fault  with  Myrbach  s| 
illustrations  for  Daudet's  "Jack,"  fflus- 
trations   that   probably   are   known  to 
vou    for  they  appear  in  FlammanonS 
I  paper-covered    edition   and   in   Ensor  3 
i  translation  into  English.    "No  doubt 
writes  Mr.  White,  "they  are  t  xeellcn  . 
but  are  thev  correct  in  their  portraiture 
of  the  hero  In  his  childhood?"  Dnudet 
speaks  of  Jack's  long  ringlets;  the  aj> 
tist  gives  him  a  thick  mass  of  ha  ft 
after  the  fashion  of  Little  Lord  Fauntl  - , 
roy     Mr    White  asks  if  little  boys  in[ 
France  wore  their  hair  in  this  fashion  | 
in  1858.     He   points  out  other  discrep- 
ancies: in  the  matter  of  hair  afa  n;  ,n 
the  matter  of  dress.   for  Dauutl  de- 
scribes Jack  in  a  kilt  while  the  art  st 
on  the  same  page  puts  him  in  trousers.  | 
The  editorial  article  and  Miss  (or  Mr  > 
Elliott  justly  praise  Tenniel's  illustr..-  | 
tions  for  Lewis  Carroll's  famous  books. 
As  the  writer  of  your  editorial  artielM 
said    it  is  impossible  to  think  of  Al.cy 
except  as  pictured  by  Tenniel     Yet  at 
least  two  artists  have  had  the  effrontery 
to  illustrate  later  editions  of  the  im- 
mortal volumes.     One  of   them   is  an 
American-I  think  his  name  is  Peter, 
Newell;  the  other  is  Margaret  W.  Tar- 
rant   who   drew   pictures   and  colored, 
them  for  an  edition  of  "Alice  in  Wcn- 
lerland,"  published  in  London.  Strang* 
o  say,  some  reputable  journals  in  Don- 
don  praised  Miss  (or  Mrs.)/  Tarrant  9 
work  and  made  no  comment  on  her  au- 
rtacitv    or  as  some  would  say,  irrev- 
erence. GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly. 


A  Successful  Life 
We  read  not  long  ago  the  obituary  of 
t  man  that  live,  m  a  smell  city  to  be 
learly  70  years  old.  He  left  behind  him 
between  a  half-million  and  a  million 
JoUars.  This  money  was  bequeathed, 
after  certain  bequests,  to  institutions. 

Death  notices  are  often  interesting 
reading.  We  like  to  learn  that  the  late 
Thomas  Jones  belonged  to  several  'v  >  - 
elusive  clubs."  when  we  know  that  one 
of  these  clubs  has  a  membership  -' 
from  2000  to  3000.  We  are  pleased  when 
we  read  the  pompous  eulogy  of  John 
Doe  or  Richard  Roe,  when  to  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  the  two  were  stupid 
men.  self-centred,  without  regard  for 
the  community,  the  state,  the  hat'.on; 
(thinking  only  of  their  pocket  and  their 
'dinner  table. 

We  went  to  school  with  the  man  that 
lived  to  be  nearly  70  and  held  honorably 
positions  of  trust.    He  was  a  hard  stu- 
dent, not  caring  for  games  or  sports,  j 
We  doubt  if  he  ever  went  swimming  or 
skating  with  the  boys.    We  do  not  re- 
member  his  sliding  down   hill,  either 
belly-gut  on  a  spring-runner  or  on  the 
crowded  double-runner.    He  was  not  at- 
tentive to  any  girl.    Though  he  attended 
•  Sunday  School  concerts,  he  was  not  in 
[  line  without  the  chapel,  waiting  for  the 
'  girls  to  run  the  gauntlet,  that  he  might 


The  Professor's  Love  Stories 

We  agree  with  the  college  professor 
writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  who, 
confessing  to  the  authorship  ot  thrill- 
ing   love    stories    to    which    he  wa*. 
ashamed  to  sign  his  name,  but  by  wni~B 
his  income  in  one  year  was  increased, 
$84    declares  that  such  labor  kept  h  m 
from  perfecting  his  university  work  and 
from  advancing  in  his  chosen  profession. 
But  what  of  that  other  profession,  liter- 
ature'   Was  it  benefited  by  such  en- 
deavors?    We   doubt   it,    as   we  also 
doubt  the  value  of  the  professor  s  wife 
as  a  reader  of  manuscripts,  which  work, 
he  tells  us.  she  "picked  up"  and  carried 
on  for  several  years  while  doing  all  her 
own  housework  and  taking  care  of  two 
inopportune  infants  as  well.     If  some 
work  requires  singleness  of  purpose  and 
concentration,  why  pot  all  work?  The 
Idiot  Reader    of    manuscripts    in  Mr. 
James  L.   Ford's  "Literary  Shop"  at 
least  had  leisure  for  her  labors.  What 
,  masterpieces  may  not  the  world  have 
lost   from   the   professor's   wife  being 
too  weary  to  recognize  one  when  she 
Baw    it— between    chores?— New  York 
Evening  Post. 


.  held 

Rome'?  "'pantheon    still  could 

But  Boston   claims  the   hlrftieM   m»'  >t 
Whose"  Hdrs'es  till   the   place  cl   All  the 
Gods.  . 

But  John  Iticketts  of  ^XJ'Z^i- 
the  first  to  give  an  equestrian  emei 
tainment   in    Boston.  ,  r 

We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.   Roland  i- . 
Butler,  whose  volumes  5*  ClfCuS bill* 
and  dodgers  are  the  ,  «ry  «t  other 
l«rtors   whoso  knowledge  of  circus  n  o 
lory  is  thorough. 

spiring,  for  the  f°"o*'lnf^|^tme„'S 
This  entry  appears  m  the  Be  « .men 

Records  of  Boston.  J^l°  dumber  of 
••Upon  the  petition  of  ';%,! 
the  respectable  inhabitant.-:  that  Mr, 
Thomas  Pool  may  bo  permitted  to  per- 
oThis  Feats  of  Ho.'se.nahsh.p  n  the 
town,  among  other  "**"&J™fin 
count  of  his  services  anu  s^ertngs  n 

gSmen  have  - 

r/rr,n  S^8fe  Boston. 

Thomas  Pool  first  appeared  in  Boston 

i  nomas  several  ad- 

»ras  no?  £AX^t 

•;  was    'fnear    the    Mall."  ^ST^6 

lone  shilling  for  children."    The  tickets 
were  sold  a  Bracket  fs  Tavern!  n  School 
street,  where  Mr.  Pool  was  living 
sea*  on  ended  on  Aug.  16,  IS*   Pool  then 

,^«^at  Pool  was  the  only 
performing,  except  a  clown  vUio  enter- 
tained the  audience  between ,  \he n  feat ... 
Pool  asserted  that  he  w  as  the  i ri; i.t  » 
America  to  perform  «"^jfiJ2  Z 
horsemanship  which  were 
the  bill.  The  final  act  w  as  The  Ta>  io 
Riding  to  Brentford.  ' 
In  New  York  Pool  rode  "on  the  h.U 

'cr^-iw  by 

PSnr\ndaB,anchard,at  ™estown 

S after  a  passage^  Ws  h. 
Chauncey.  Capt.  Dondell,  with  a  .  tud 
of    colored    horses,    the    first  spotieo. 

i    horse"  in  a.  circus. 

;     m  1810  the  amphitheatre  was  bml  . 
thn     Washington     Gardent.  Tremon. 

Tie  ^vas  an  amphitheatre  tor  eques- 
trian   performances    »ened    to  lag 
Alley    Boston,  on  Z&f.  «.  .^.J™^ 
spectacles  were   seen  there.    J  1PA\?  , 

ii  '^^^-^^^ 

Horse  of  lartar>  .  >  E!f.Dha,.t  of 
S'anVan"Dick  W's  Rid,6  tb  York" 
^  The  Ame rican  Amphitheatre  was  opej 
«i  for  equestrian  performances  o, t  ^  . 
ft  mil  al  the  comer  ot  Ilaierhill 
and  Traverse  streete.in  UM.  nd 

On   March    lb.   li"1'.  jar. 
Walsh    the  accomplished  dramatle  *« 
of  the  Traveler  at  that  time,  asked. 
•When  was  Van  Amhurgh  s  menagerie 
'  "xh  bUcd    on  Boston  Cdmn*an? 


remarkablv  by  )''o.\.  smiled  and  even 
laughed  out  loud,  seeing  the  burlesque* 

from  a  box  through  Fox's  courtesy. 
Man  v.  having  admired  Mi.-  I'i.kiord 

in  "Daddv  Long-Leg.*."  may  Hko  to 
know  what  Miss  Renco  Kelly  wore  as 
Judv  when  she  played  the  part  m  Lou- 
den In  1910.  In  the  Comm.Mi»;eme:it  da.Vj 
scene  her  gown  copied  the  American 
Beauty  rose  "with  Its  delicate  pink 
p.  tal>'  for  there  arc  many  (theaeo  l'rills 
of  chirfon  peeping  beneath  the  pink  taf- 
fetas overdress:  the  simple  folded  cor- 
saso  shows  touches  of  silver,  and  there 
is  a  Puritan  collar  of  fine  lawn  and 
lace."  In  the  farm  scene  the  dress  was 
of  white  cloth  Worked  with  l^ivy  sil'^, 
"tho  orilv  touch  of  color  being  lent,  by 
the  mauve  and  green  waist  ribbons  into 
which  a  nosegay  of  deep  pin'*  roses  are 
tucked."  .  *  £  . ,  , 

•  Three  Wise  Fools."  taken  to  England 
bv  Austin  Strong,  was  lirodyced  at 
Worthing  on  July  7th.  It  was  booked 
for  tho  Comedy  Theatre.  London,  on  the 
11th  of  July. 

Lennox  Robinson's  "The  Lost  Leader, 
Which  at  first  met  with  a  doubtful  re- 
ception in  London,  has  heen  uncom- 
monly successful.  "Mr.  Norman  Mc- 
Kinnel's  portrayal  of  Darnel]  '  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
acting  on  tho  sta^-e  at  tiio  present 
moment.  And  Mr.  MeKinnel  is  a'Scots- 
I  man." 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  speaking  at  a  meei- 
«f  the  Catholic  Stage  Guild  in  London, 
had  this  to  say.  as  reported  by  The 
-'Itis  audience  belonged  to  al- 
most the  only  honest  and  sincere  pro- 
fession left.    When  an  actor  came  on 
the  stage  and  said:  T  am  Richard  the 
Third,  he  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  he  was  really  Mr.  Jones  of  Peck- 
ham.   When  a  politician  or  a  lawyer  or 
a  society  woman-  whatever  that  Might 
to  foravar 
knew\th£ 

and  that  conception  .hat  they  were  lylnd 
had  so  penetrated  tho  rtvieoi  mind  Ic.atJ 
it  had  lost  all  gusto.  An  sis  tor  came  forj 
ward  in  a  wig  c.v  a  gown  which  was  not! 
his  own— he  might  b.i  a  gent!em<yi  can -I 
•tig'  forw  ard  as  a  beggir.  or  a  beggait 
coming  forward  .-a  a  gentleman— andl 
fold  them  quite  plainly  that  it  was  p'ay- 
Kcting.  Hence  Hiey  preserved  J^eiri 
souls  pure.  Ho  wished  he  coulrtfi&say 
the  same:  he  had  done  his  best  by  keep- 
ing out  of  -politics.  He  did  not  fcnow 
what  influence  actors  had  upon  play-] 
wrlghts.  He  understood  that  at  rehear- 
sals and  sometimes  in  other  ways,  ao- 
tors  liad  nope  effect  upon  people  who 


mean— came  fon.vji'd  and  said  thia 
that,  one  knew  that  they  were'  Il'ln 


question  ever  answered. 


Brst 

Was  this- 

Variu 

^  clergvman  in  a  Connecticut  village 
^prejudiced  against 
not  have  one  in  his  „ 

—perfect  tune 
^  Ion— never." 
"They  ma) 


'-but  a  singing  congrega- 

'  Parson  Gilbert  also  says. 

the  Connecticut     Give  TOP  .  h), 

-i/i.r-jchioncd      'gosh-w  aiiopm  a 


maybe 


oW.fashionc  'gosh-waUop^^ 
rom'na.s'   o'rnot  enough  of  cither  so 
SS'thc  whole  --n't  glance 

^nrwho^X^^- 

%  ^Z^t^'^  father, 

'^r'ol^^sed  because  Mr. 

ChapUn  ^K^M^Tor 
i.t     He  has  certain  qualm. 
t  part,   best  vecogni^vnen  he  is 
accidentally  in  repose.    l*t  o 
.hocked    and   cry     '.Wff'M  in-c. 

:;:„;^t!,-B^,  who,, 


wrote  Plays.    It  was  a  social  duty  to 
try  to  make  them  write  better  plays  He  I 
could  not  tell  them  how  bad  plays >  were  , 
Sometime.-*  they  were  intolerable  and 
ivor-ft  ha-vllv  even  works  of  art.  .tit 

Playwrights  fa.  old  rule  that  I 
even  Aristotle,  who  was  a  good  critic.  . 
nad  got  hold  of-a  good  play  was  also  t 
a,t  linltttU..n  of  nature.  Today  the  whole  | 
the  modern  world  was  before  the.r  f 
I  eyes,  and  the  stage  did  not  represent  it.  | 

|  The  Paris  Correspondent  of  The 
Plaice  Wrote  on  July  G 

On  Thursday  a  Wo  ^ 
bv  Andre  Myc'uo  and  C.  A.  ta.ipei.tiei 
w  as  producecl.    "Madelon.  of  the  Popu-  | 
1 ,  r  Bout?   leaves  the  tavern  where  she 
i  ved  tl  e  famous  pinard  to  the  glorious 
vol  u  ..  to  become  the  aira6tee»  pt  M\ 
factorV  because  she  has  married  the  ,1 
boss     Naturally  she  is  a  big  success 
with  the  workmen.   She  sacks  a  tyran- 
nical  foreman  who  is  proved  to  be  a  i 
hie  .     But  she  renounces  her  power 
being    under    tho   Imp.es sion  ^ 
deceived  her  husband,  but  all  ^'m'r'a^ 
satisfactorily.   With  numerous  side  situ 
ations  and  horse  play  the  I^^aS*! 
'  much  laughter.    It  will  survive  the  do„ 

d"The  management  of  the  Odcon.  ^ as  a 
•  fitting  termination  of  the  present  season 
produced  last  eight  a  new  piece  in  fom 
S  hy  Paul  GeraWy  and  Robert  M- 
bijne   'La  Princcsse.'   I  say  new,  but  it 
•ias'been  waiting  production  for  some 
vears.  Once,  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a 
prince  and  princess,  v  ivo  t*«»«*^ 
(selves  brother  and  sisUr.  As  such 
'  detested  each  other,  hut  both  telt_ a  ae- 
i  c-e l  mutual  love.    The   young  P«nte 
:  Geors"s  was  the  natural  son  of  the  «ta- 
i  ceased  king,  whose  first  wife  had I  cruall, 
deceived  him,  whereas  Princess  biuwne 
was  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the  late 
monarch  by  his  second  sppuse.  Suaann* 
knew-  the  secret  regarding  the  reigning 
prince  and  when  he.  for  state  reastns. 
arranged  a  marriage  between  h.a  sup- 
posed  sister   and   the'  sovereign   of  a 
neighboring  country,  the  bride-alecs  i* 
came  furious  at  being  thus  disposed  of 
for  political  purposes  und  rov.;:«led  to  I  he 
prince  the  irregularity  of- his  birth.  »np 
immediately  regretted  this  picked  ac- 
tion and  osked  for  pafdoit.  going  so  tax 
as  to  confess  she  objected  to  the  mar- 
riage because  she  losed  the  prince.  The 
young  ruler  acknowledged  he  had  more 
than  a  brotherly  aft..vtion  for  the  prin- 
cess and  the  curtain  then  fell  en  vvtia. 
appeared  to  be  a  charming  termination. 
But  there  was  another  act.   The  people. 
e\.cited  by  a  yellow  prcs:<.  began  to  mur- 
mur. The  prince,  like  a  true  ruler.  Uvea 
for  the  contentment  of  his  subjects.  He 
disguised  his  love  for  Prtncesa  Sus-.annc 
and  accepted  the  alliance  of  bis  neigh- 
bor by  promising  the  marrfage  of  hu 
•sister'  with  the  king.     Hoor  Suzanm 
left  the  court  without  even  again  -eeing 
the  •brother.'  who  remained  outwardU 
indifferent   under   the    weight   of  l»k 


Duard  (iii  ii  duke)  do  their  level  best  to 
portray  tho  cnararters  allotted  to  theiu. 
It  Is  no'  every  artist  who  can  udequalely 
assume  the  rules  of  roy.iltv.  They  uro 
well  supported  as  court  ladies  by  Mile*. 
Nadln..  Plcanl.  Andrei.  Monirray.  <  lo." 

An  actor,  St  years  old.  Jean  HefYt, 
who  left  the  Paris  Conservatory  as  a 
youth,  without  recognition,  has  boei)  en- 
gaged aa  tragedian  at  the  Comcdie 
Francalsr. 

MTarlotte's  opera  "Salome"  (Wilde's 
ti'.vti  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Palis  Opera  on  Thursday  with  Lu- 
rienn"  Breval  br  the  heroine.  She  took 
(his  P&rt  when  th«  opera  was  per- 
formed nt  t lie  (laltc  some  years  ago. 

Offenbaeh's  "Lu  Belle  l-l«lene"  was  an- 
nounced for  this  month  at  the  Municipal 
Theatre  do  la  fialte  with  Marguerite 
Carre  and  Max  Dearly  in  leading  parts 

\  new  work,  "Sakouutala,"  by  Alfred 
Mortlei.  music  by  M.  Levy,  was  an- 
nounced for  performance  on  July  6  at 
the  open  air  theutre  Pro-Catalan:  the 
chief  dancer,  Giesele  de  Charm*y. 


Christopher  Marlowe 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  reviewing  the 
career  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  apropos 
of  Sir  Frank  Benson  unveiling  a  me- 
morial lo  the  poet  at  Deplford  where 
h«  »n  slain  in  a  drunken  row  by 
K/ancS  Arctler,  a  serving-man—  Mr. 
Counties'  prefers  to  call  Archer  jin  inn- 
keeper— admitting  that  Marlowe  some- 
times ranted— "and  I  itnow  of  no  one 
who  could  rant  more  divinely,  except, 
possibly,  .Pindar"  -  summed  up  his  ex- 
cellent article  as  follows:  "Amongst 
Shakespeare's  predecessor  there  was 
no  one  a  >  great  as  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe. Whether  he  13  describing  the 
tremendous  career  of  Taniburlaine  tho 
Great  or  analyzing  Dr.  Faustus's  desire 
for  knowledge  in  order  to  have  bound- 
less power,  or  portraying  the  Jew  of 
Malta's  avaricious  greed  for  gold,  in 
eacii  of  these  cases  he  is  drawing  the 
lineaments  of  his  own  audaelous  per- 
sonality, and  the  largeness  of  those 
concepts  by  Which  lie  interpreted  hu- 
manity. It  Is  remarkable  how  little  he 
eared  to  draw  women  characters.  But 
his  heroes  are  all  moulded  on  generous 
lines— men  with  an  insatiable  passion 
which  they  are  ready  to  pursue  to  in- 
tolerable lengths,  knowing  ail  the  time 
that  such  Inordinate  greed  has  about  it 
the  nature  of  sin.  Two  scenes,  per- 
haps, beyond  all  others  stand  out  in 
Marlowe's  dramatic  record.  One  is  fho 
scene  tT  terror  and  pity  in  which  Fd- 
v/ard  II.  yields'  up  hi1?  reluctant  life. 
The  other  is-  the  great  and  overwhelm- 
ing picture  of  Dr.  Faustus  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Mephistophiles  to  take 
:  Bray  with  him  to  hell  his  guilty  spirt,. 
Remorse  and  agony— remorse  ineffec- 
tual and  agony  poured  out-  In  vain— 
were  never  delineated  with  so  unfalter- 
ing a  hand.  Arid  the  old  scholar's 
prayer  that  the  right  might  be  pro- 
longed, while  he  repeats  to  himself  the 
Hues  which  Ovid  murmured  in  the  arms 
of  Corinna,  *0  lei  te  lente  curfite .uolcis 
oqui,'  adds  a  grim  and  pathetic  touch  to 
scene  which  it  is  difficrit  to  match 
any  dramatic -literature,  ancient  or 
Odern." 


.Miss  IJaird  Leonard's  Sound'  Advice 
to  the  Indefatigable  Singer  of  Scales 


Lore  listlessly  a'.l  tuora- 


The 


raw  to  invite  my  soni 

:u   Walt    Whitman  s   suggestion,  i 
L  now  eleven  o'clock, 
d  I  lave  iia'l  no  luck. 

e  reason  is,  I  think.  Eh  At  my  soul-  sales 
ifjMrc  the.  summer  sounds  which  Coat  iu 
through  the  open  wiudow. 
iterated    trains    rumble  intermittently 
In  the  distance. 

.ucksters   are   vocalizing   their  various 
war.*s  in  tiie  street  below. 
B£r*  is  riveting,  too;  »  "V!;,., 
soniekow  or  oruer  there  t->  always  riveting, 
and  therj  is. Lotions  like  it  for  giving 
y.tu  ttat  "tne  vrorid  goes  on  Just  the 
Kiin:1"  feeirnjr., 
Ilot  the  som.d  which  most  bothers  my  hover- 
ing soul 

(Granting,  for  literary  purposes,  that  I  have 

Mr  one)  <gRfy'*jf$&£ 
Km.mati's  from  a  woman.  across  the  way. 
Si  practising  scales   and  things. 

Krvery   n'tw   am]   then  she   attempts   an  aria 
which,  after  close  attention,  I  manage 

I   uuve   heard   her  before,   as  she  has  been 

«!  it  to-  some  time.  ■•*,'. 
Xo  doubt  ihe   Is  horue  up  by  the  glo-y  of 

WQFBsjjffitiii '  TjjffTtlljli  '^Va^  '  £ HBraflW" 

Ann"  pi.rs  i     ■  -li  price  for  her  lessons. 

I  fcave  -no.it  her  a  lot. 

p.ut  I  mint  cast  liet  fiom  my  min'l. 

If  I  don't.  1  s»i  twtfeetly  certain  that  sjaie 

day   I   stail  cross   t'.ie  street.. 
Lefeete  the  a  foremen  tinned  soprano, 
Gain   eutrar.ee  to  .h:*r  studio. 
And   address  ber  somewhat  as  follows: 
"Madam,  although  I  am  unknown  to  yon. 
I    have    probably    jiocdercd    more   over  *  yonr 

career  than  has  any  mettiier  of  vour 

family. 

I    feel   o'dlged    to   tell   you   that   you  'will 

never    make    a    great  singer. 
Yojff  •  vole   l»  totally  devoid  of  melody. 
.Mid    it    takes    a    Galii-Curei    to   wander  so 


'.Mr.  John  W .  Uyan  Remembers 

(Favorite  Songs  of  the  Forties 

fro  the  Editor  of  the  Herald:  . 
|  Like  the  poetic  and  tho  gentle  mournea 

by  Wadsworth,  I  sometimes  Imllevo  T 
have  no  ear. 

Nor  have  I  I^amb's  quaint  ability  for 
setting  forth   my  lack  of  capacity  to 
appreciate  grand  ft rains  of  music,  but 
I  think  T  can  whistle  "God  Save  the ; 
King,"  which  he  could  not,  and  a  modest 
melody   la   not    bevond   my   power  of 
acquirement.     .So.    therefore,    X   recant,  ! 
land  In  tho  twilight  of  my  days  come  ; 
Iback  snatches  of  the  words  of  songs  ' 
]from  tho    far-off    forties  of    the  last 
century.    The  Irish  lover  laments: 

"Oh,  Molly  Sawn,  why  leave  me  pining 

A-wultlng  lonely  all  tor  you.  ' 
While  tho  xtcis  above  aie  lulBhtly  shining 

Because  tiicy've^nothlng  else  to  do," 
Then  comes  the  exile  who  wants  to 
"Steer    his    bark    for    Krln'a  isle 
Tor  Erhi,  Itrln  U  my  homo." 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
"If  Eng'and   were  my  plaee  of  birth 

I'd   love   its    trampiU  shore. 
And  if  Columbia's  home  were  mine 
Ita   freedom   l*d  adore." 
An  equally  devoted  Celtic  lover  war- 
bles: 

"Sure    the    birds    go    In"  pairs,  . 
And  the  rabbits  and  hares, 
WJjy  even  the  bears 

Can   in   couples  agree, 
And   the   mute   Utile   flsh  |l 
Tho'    they   can't    spake   their    wish  ; 
Ocl>  bone.  Willow  Maclireel" 
Xoxt  scolds  the  reproachful  '  woman  | 
with:  J 
"Well.   we",   fine   plr.   you've   come  at  last,  i| 

I  thought  you'd  come  no  more, 
Vy«    waited    with    my    bonnet  on 

Kroui  ouo-  till  bn'.t-past  four: 
You    know    I    hate    to   sit  alone 

Unsettled  where  lo  ao 
You'll  break  my  heart,  I  know  yon  will. 
If   you   continue   «o."  s 
About  the  same  time  somebody  sings: 
"So  Miss  '.Mvrlle  is  going  to  be  married 
What  a  number  of  hearts  ;,he  will  break." 
Tncludlng  those  of  Sir  George  and  Sir'; 
Harry  who  are  dying  in  love  for  her 
sake.    She  is  probably  not  related  to  I 
the  girl  in  another  ditty  who  is  not  at;' 
home  to  several  noble  suitors  "till  her  ! 
ringlets  are  curled"  for  Miss  Myrtle's  > 
market  is  made. 

But  all  the  songs  were  not  of  a  world- 
ly kind,  for  there  Is  the  reHgious  per- 
son who  avows: 

"When    I    can    read    my    title  clear 

To  mansions   in   the  skies 
I'll   bid   farewell   to  every  fear 
•      Aud   wiue    my    weeping  eyes." 
There  were  "irreverent  rihal  parodies 
after  this  fashion: 

"When    1    can   shoot    my    rifle  clear 

To    pigeons    in    tho  skies, 
I'll  bid  farewell   to  pork  and  beans 
And  live  ou  pigeon  pies." 
Further  on  we  have  the  watcher,  pale 
and   tearful,   who   looks  with  anxious 
eyes,  and  other  songs  of  a  sombre  cast. 
With  "Jim  Crow"  Rice,  who  appeared 
here  at  the  old,  old  National  TheaUe 
within  my  memory,  we  have  Ethlopiali 
strains: 

"Old    Dan   Tucker    anl    my    Aunt  Sallle 

Both   lived   down    in    Shivo-boue  Alley 
JCame  on  the  gate  and  number  on  the  door. 

First    house   ovtr   the   grocery  store." 
in  tjie  fifties  the  Stephen  Foster  mel- 
edios  came  to  the  front  and  Blanche  and 
Sweetheart's  noses  were  put  out  of  joint 
«he|  wo  sang: 

I'M    dog   TTayis    ever,  *aithhll. 
•Grief  cannot  drive  him  away. 
aUe'j,  gentle,   he  is  kind. 
I  You'll    never.    n"vcr  linii 
A  l  eiur  friend  than  old  dog  Tray." 
No!.hwith.st.tnding  the  fact  that  some 
wr,uld-be  facetious  boy  insisted  that  his 
tail  hung  down  behind. 

Welt   we  have   popular  songs  now- 
adays, but  to  some  of  us  old  fellows, 
thev  are  mostly  "Bubbles." 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 


will  r«vlv< 
rlty  will  r< 


"Alcohol,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  type  of  play  that  finds  approval 
In  Broadway  or  anywhere  olse  In  Amer- 
ica. If  the  plays  ure  bad,  and  If  they 
meet  with  public  approval,  It  Is  because 
of  thi'  state  of  public  Intelligence  and 
public-  morals. 

"Theatrical  managers  and  pro'lucera 
give  the  public  only  what  the  public 
wants  and  will  continue  to  pay  for. 
Whenever  a  free  choice  Is  given  the 
rmniager  he  will  present  something  that 
appeals  to  the  mind  and  to  the  finer 
and  better  qualities  in  man." 

Screen  Propaganda 

The  French  cinema  industry  passed  a 
resolution  last  February  that  its  mem- 
bers wou'.d  not  show  any  German  films 
for  16  years.  French  newspapers  have 
stated  that  Germany  has  subsidlze'd 
certain  Dutch  film-producing  companies. 

A  London  journalist  writes:  "The  Ger- 
man leaders  make  no  secret  of  their  in- 
tention to  continue  to  fight  the  allies 
on  the  economic  front,  and  the  events 
of  the  war  have  taught  them  that  the 
screen,  intelligently  used,  is  an  almost 
irresistible  compelling  force.  Films  will 
certainly  be  made  in  America  and  else- 
where, if,  indeed,  they  have  not  been 
made  already,  destined  to  belittle  one 
or  the  other  of.  the  allied  nations  in  tho 
eyes  of  the  world  and  to  rehabilitate 
our  late  enemies.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Incalculable  harm  might 
be  inflicted  on  fhe  British  name  in  the 
Bast,  for  instance,  by  Insidious  propa- 
ganda of  this  kind." 

H.  C.  Smart,  the  director  of  the  In- 
telligence department  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  established  at  Aus- 
tralia House  a  series  of  cinematographic 
lectures  showite  all  the  resources  of 
Australia,  to  wnich  children  from  every 
school  within  reasonable  distance  of 
London  were  invited.  These  pictures 
were  shown  three  ■  times  daily.  The 
theatre  holds  about  (SOO.  The  films  were 
continually  changed.  The  house  was 
packed  at  each  show. 


persiitej-iiy  from  tie  key  aud  get  away  • 
with  it.  •'  <  \ 

ee  nry  advice  is  so  disinterested, 
j|Perbaps   you   will   heed  It. 

seeuis  eagle  for  you  to  be  wasting  your  \ 
time    in    fruitless    and    expensive  en- 
deavor 

When    you    niig^t    be    making   all    Ulnds>  of 
money 

brushing  up  the  grammar  of  the  nouveao 
riche    ,  «  fr 

Or  selling  >  igarettes." 
Having   said    tiiis  mui 
[   sbali  wander  Hiack  acrosa  :..e  street 
Feeling    like    i    bey    scout   whose    kind  act 

for  the  duy  is  off  his  chest. 
-  From  tho  Morning  Telegraph,  Aug.  t>. 


Henry  Miller  Discourses  on 
Alcohol  and  High-Brow  Plays 

Mr.  Sam  BIythc.  in  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
men  and  women  would  now,  being  of  a 
necessarily  sober  disposition,  neglect  the 
"girl-musical"  shows  and  be  Interested 
in  the  serious  drama.  Mr.  Henry  Miller, 
playing  In  that  city,  and  being  in  a 
contradictory  mood,  replied  as  follows: 

"I  have  never  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
being  doorkeeper  of  a  th-atre,  but  my 
belief,  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  is 
that  there  i/J  ,a  very  minute  decimal 
fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  all  the  people 
who  visit  the -theatre  who  do  so  while 
under  :he  influence  of  liquor. 

"The  puerile,  salacious,  inane  style  of  j 
play  is  not  due  to  a  demand  created  by 
alcoholic  preparation,  but  to  a  natural! 
demand. 

"When  the  public  intelligence  shall 
become  standardized,  there  will  follow  o 
standardization  of  public  morals.  And 
as  the  theatre  is  merely  a  reflex  of  the 
public  mind,  we  then  will  have  plays 

addressed  to  the  mental  rather  than  to 
the  physical  man. 

j  "But  until  this  standardization  of  In- 
telligence and  of  morals  shall  have  been 
effected,  the  unwholesome  play  will  al- 
ways have  a  big  public-alcohol  or  no 
alcohol.  i 

"For  the  immediate  future,  I  can  see 
that  tho  better  cl.iss  of  play  will  be  mortf 
prevalent,  because  the  discriminating 
minority,  who  are  always  keen  to  in- 
terfere in  all  matters  of  literature  and 

|l  art  Is  now  being  released  from  their 
absorbing  activities,  and  will  be  free  to 
turn  a~aln  to  the  theatre.   Its  demand 


Authors  vs.  Stars:  One  of  the  Most 
Vexing  Questions  in  Filmland 

We  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Alder 
Anderson  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
London : 

"In  few  spheres  may  lfbe  >more  aptly 
said   than  in  Filmland  that  no  man 
knoweth  what  the  day  may  bring  forth. 
This  is  only  natural  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  are  considered.     The  art, 
or  industry — some  people  look  upon  it  as! 
onet  some  as  the  other— has  passed  with! 
vertiginous  speed  through  phases  of  its 
evolution  which. , but  for  the  stimulus  of 
an  unprecedented  war,  might  have  taken ! 
Ihree  or  four  times  as  long.    Big  and; 
robust-looking  as  ii  is  today,  it  is  still 
only     an     overgrown,  mentally-unde- 
veloped child,  with  no  fixed  line  of  con- 
duct to  guide  it,  <jnd*.  what  is  -nore  seri- 
ous, no  one  capable  of  teaching  it.   It  Is 
a  newcomer  into  the  world,  and  it  must 
create  its  own  precedents,  v.-V\ch  serve  ir 
their  turn,  and  are  then  discarded  for  ^ 
others.    Until  quite  recently^  it  was  an  !i 
<iXiom,  accepted  by  everybody  concerned 
'in  the  business,  that  what  the  public  f 
wanted  to  see  was  a  'star'  and  a  'star'  jf 
only.    Tho  wise  men  gave  a  superior  |L 
smile  if  anybody  suggested  that  just  as$ 
on  the  stage,  the  play  might  be  the  |;T; 
thing.    Then,  gradually,  very  gradually,  p 
the  new  idea  began  to  take  roof.    The  j; 
competition  to  secure  the  'stafV  had  fi 
become  so  fierce  that  till  the  profit  nN^ 
film  was  eaten  up  in  salaries.    Now  the?  jr 
pendulum  Is  swinging  iS,'it  away  f rom  B 
the  star  to  the  author,  whs,  as  any  'ex-  B 
pert'  would  have  told  you  a  year  ago,  I 
had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  In  I 
film-making.    One  after  the  other  the  • 
leading  producers  proclaim  that  hence-  y 
forth  they  will  pin  their  faith  to  the  I 
author. 

"The  latest  and  most  conspicuous  con- 
vert is  David  Wark  Griffith.    Less  than 
two  months  ago  he  announced-,  as  the 
result  of  his  unrivalletT  experience  that!'' 
what  the  public  wanted  to  see,  on  the  V 
screen  was  a  great  spectacle.    No  mat-  ^ 
ter  how  remarkible  the  story  may  be. 
or  how  celebrated  the  actors,  he  ga'd'  .' 
a  picture  could  never  attain  a  reallyiv 
great  popular  success   unless  it  were 
*ery  spectacular.    In  proof  of  f.his  as-i[* 
sertion  he  cited  two  of  the  films  whk-hj  ' 
have  made  him  famous.   'The  Birth  of  a;'; 
Nation'  and  'Hearts  of  the  World.'  iVa- 
fcody^ihe  now  candidly  admits,  was  more  ' 
surprised  than  he  when  the  New  York  I 
public    acclaimed    his    adaptation    of  . 
Thomas  Burke's   story.    'Broken  Bios'.  Ire' 
soma,'    as  far   and   away   the  great- 
est   achievement    of    screen    art.  'I 
never     thought,'     he   says,     that     a  , 

story    told    la    picture  io:-m-»> 
and  running  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
would  take  such  a  firm  hold  on  the 
public;  but  the  opening  night  showed 
me   how  little  a  man  can   guess  the 
amusement  business."    Critics,  who  had 
hitherto  looked  on  moving  pictures  and! 
everything    connected    with    them  asC 
anathema,  and  who  went  to  scoff  at  I 
what  they  were  persuaded  would  prove  ' 
a  mere  travesty,  of  the  author's  con- 
ception,     completely      changed  their 
views  after  they  had  seen  'Broken  Blos- 
soms.'    The    principal    lesson    to  be 
learned,  frfni  this  is  that  there  Is  clearly  I 


demand  for  real  screen  drumu  made  on 

whuakv  linos." >  ^ 

"From  this,  to  Jump  to  tho  conclusion.  ■ 
as  so   many   producers   appear   to  bol 
doing,  that  It  suffices  to  get  hold  of  iR 
'good'  author— by  which  Is  meant  anl 
author  whose  books  have  a  large  sale  PI 
—in  order  to  make  a  goad  film  la  rather M 
rash.  A  certain  number  of  people  doubt- )B 
less  will  be  always  attracted  to  a  thea- H 
trd  where  a  screen  vtysion  of  a  book ! 
they  may  have  liked.  Is  being  shown,  \Q 
but  the  more  they  liked  the  book  tho  R 
more  critical  they  will  be.    Most  of  them 
will  be  so  annoyed  at  the  way  their  ' ' 
favorite  has  been  mutilated  that  they  ■ 
will  be  .iu  some  measure  disillusioned  ■ 
with  films  generally.     There  Is  hardly  IU 
an  author  who,  having  sold   bis  film 
rights,   has  been  satisfied   with  what  ' 
the  producer  has  done  with  his  work,  f 
American  authors  do  not  mince  words  ,. 
in   describing  their   exner|ences.  The 
money,  they  admit,  tempts  them,  and  i 
after  that  they  wash  their  hands  of 
the  whole  affair.    'Now  and  then  my  I 
material  has  been  fairly  well  presented,  S| 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  has 
been  entirely  ruined.    I  have  seen  my  H 
plots    distorted,    my    characterizations  <  j 
altered  in  such  a  manner  that  for  some 
time  I  have  declined  to  look  at  the  film 
adaptations  of  my  own  stories.'    Thus  I 
Mary   Roberts   Rlnehart,    whose  work 
is  well  known   in   this  country.  'My 
friends,'  says  Gouveneur  Morris,  'have  K 
had  some  ghastly  experiences,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  recognize  their  own 
children  in  the  finished  product.'  'My 
lonly  consojation.'  another  author,  Ru-  #c 
|pert  Hughes,  tells  us,   'was  that  the  1 5 
(audience  roared  with  laughter  at  the' 
jsupposedly  big  scenes  the  inspired  di- 
rector   had   substituted   for   my  poor 
stuff.' 

"According  to  one  of  the  most  prom-  ;  I 
linent  of  the  younger  directors,  Marshal 
Neelan..  the  whole  root  and  origin  of  | 
the  trouble  has  been  the  'temperamental  | 
and  egotistical  star.'     This  autocratic  L 
person,  it  seems,  strongly  objects    to  vB 
anybody  else  making  a  successful  char-  Ls 
acterization.     The   result   is   that  the  I 
rest  of  the  cast,  feeling  that  they  are 
not  going  to  get  a  chance,  do  not  put  H 
their  heart  Into  their  work,    and    the  , 
whole  production    suffers    accordingly,  ki 
There  are  no  more  than  two  or  three  '"' 
stars  in-  the  whole  screen    firmament,  j  ' 
says  this  very  outspoken  director.,  who,, 
are  willing  to  give  anyone  else  a  chance  • 
even  to  twinkle.    The  effect  of  this  at-  m 
titude  reacts  on  tho  story.    They  insist 
that  the  scenes  in  which  they  appear 
be  lengthened,  quite  regardless  of  the ' 
effect  this  may  have  on  the  story  as  a  I 
whole.'     One   remedy   for  this,  which' 
has  been  resorted  to  with  considerable  j'  1 
success  recently,  is  to  have  a  starless  | 1 
play,   in  which   every   member  of  the! 
cast  is  selected  exclusively  because  he  E? 
or  she  best  fits  the  character.  Another 
remedy  is  about  to  be  tried  by  Samuel  lj- 
Goldwyn.   who   has   sent   us   so  manyfK 
very  popular  plays  during  the  past  year.  lf\ 
He  intends.  to  allow  the  author  of  theL' 
play  to  have  equal  voice  with  the  direc-  [Eg 
tor  In  deciding  how  the  screen  version  |1 
is  to  be  made." 

Sir  PJunket  Barton's  Book  on 
Ireland  and*  Shakespeare 

Sir  D.  Plunket  Barton's  "Links  Be-  R 
t.ween  Ireland  and  Shakespeare"  (Maun-  I  '"f 
sel)  first  of  all  contains  much  informa-  r 

tion  about  distinguished  interpreters  of  t 
Shakespeare  who  came  from  Ireland. 
Reg  Woffington  was  famous  as  Cor- 
delia, although  she  and  Garrick  pie-  I  '. 
ferred   her   Ophelia.     "Blue-eyed   Bel- I  •' 
laray"  excelled  in  tragic  parts,  that  of  \ 
Juliet  especially.    Mary  Robinson,  who  I 
was  known  as  "Perd ita"— George  Prince.  9 
of  Wales  was  "Fiorizel"  to  her  cost—  1 
gained   her   rich   name  by  .playing,  in  I  ■• 
"The  Winter's  Tale."    Dr.  Johnson  said  I 
of  Kitty  Clive:  "Mrs.  Clive  was  the  best  | 
player  I  ever  saw.    She  was  a  better' 
romp  than  any  i  ever  saw  in  nature." 
Then  came  Dorothea  Jordan— remarka-  |  ' 
ble  as  Rosalind,   an  actress  of  a  ro-  S 
mantle  life,  for  20  years  the  mistress  of  [ 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  Will-.) 
iam  IV",  whose  10  children  by  her  were  j  j 
innoblecV;   the  eldest  was  created  the 
Karl  of  Munster.    -Mrs.  Jordan  had  hsdj' 
a  daughter  by  >t  manager  in   Ireland  :  j 
and  four  children  by  Sir  Richard  Ford.  1/ 
Mrs.    Pope    (Maria    Campion)    was    a  K ' 
charming  Desdemona.    Then  there  was  I  , 
Kiizabcth  O'Neill,   the  rival   of  Sarah  j.  . 
SiJdons.     Among    the    Irishmen    were  K 
Qttin.  a  capital  Falstaff:  Spranger  Bar-  l' 
ry,  conspicuous  by  his  impersonation  of  re 
Romeo;  Char!e3  Macklin,  of  whom  Topo 
wrote:  "This  is  the  Jew,  that.  Shake-! 
speare  drew";  Macready,  Barry,  Sulll-  | 

van— the  list  might  easily  be  extended* 

W'e     remember    Barry    Sullivan  as 
Richard  III.,  a  part  that  he  played  in  . 
the  fine  old  melodramatic  manner  with 
1  luod-curdJing  effect.    In  1878  ho  played, i/- 
the  part  ,for  Wi  consecutive  nights  at >?" 
Drury  Lane.    He  was  so  popular  that :  A 
when  he  was  once  greeted  by  a  crowdkj 
at  the  Belfast  station  a  traveler  thoughtirw 
a   rebollion    had    broken   out   and  hSMn; 
sought  refuge  under  a  seat  of  the  rail-y'.^ 
way  carriage.    Sir  Plunkett  thinks  thatH 
:f  Sullivan  had  chosen  a  more  compe-lw 
tent  supporting  company  and  paid  rnorejL  ' 
attention  to  stage  accessories,  he  would  2 
have  trained  an  even  higher  reputation. 
Sullivan    was    certainly    a  "powerful 


u«»-  "I  am  tttchnrd  II..  | 
th-it""  Kssex  wftS  p*" 
i.i  in  was  Intpirlwae* 

nuTf&Uhfu]  to  n,s  Wend. 
iMtaabeth  did  nl0VC 

^'reviewing  this  enter- 
havlng   M»kw   "f  thel 


urafaccs  a  song  ..f  tMI  Ijrfe  wllh  "  rMW 
exBlaiuxiory  words  he  finds  that  the  nu-  I 
dlence  listens  Intelligently,  ana  the  sour 
Rots  Km..      That  nt  I.        has  been  my 
:  owtt  experience. 

•  I  tlo  not  deny  that  there  lire  eases 
I  when  an  explanation,  or  any  form  of 
!  lecture,  however  short,  would  be  out  of 
['  place  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
1  many  occasions  on  which  a  few  explana- 
tory words  are  possible,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  If  singers  will  only  make  the 
experiment  they  will  llnd.  as  I  have 
fi  done,  that  they  Immediately  get  on  good 
r  terms  with  tholr  audience,  and  are 
f  listened  to  with  much  greater  attention 


dial 


and ■"with"  much  greater  pleasure.  At 
the  same  time,  they  will  be  doing  some 


"having    sicken    or    mei  the  Mme  time,  they  will  pea 
Cohere"  in   Bhakeepeare's I  M      „  oniy  B  little,  toward  the  better 
u\W    in    "Macbeth-    and  \  educ:aion  of  the  public  taste— and  this 
„nd*  with  an  explanations  £  perhaps.  the  greatest  point  of  all. 

11    The    followisg    paragraph    from  the 
Music  Student  (London)  Is  to  the  same 


S^ttoT^'lnto  the 

I^a«*Ho™t»otha.!a  hL  —anions  ex- 
,    're„  some  imv.isitlvei.ess  abo     the i 
Iflr«t«w  he  put  them  aside  with  meie 

r  »orau"      ,  -  words,  my  lord. 

Horntlo, 
And  much  offence,  to,-. 
31  «         .w   should    Hamlet   swear  by 
'  c°Wt   Patrick"    lie  had  Just  seen  a 

■  Saint  Patih-K.  ™  evoress  purpose 
!  1  spirit  released,  for  the  1  and 

of  this  interview.  Com  Purt^l 
•  I  ,o  bv  a  not  imha;my  guess  »r.  uoiia 

■  hinted  that  St.  r*W*™£lor*  But 
1    yoked  as  the  keeper  ot  Purgatorv 

£  Pt£  real  explanation  =,  to  be  Urn 
there  was  a  small  .»U>^« 
rlck'a  Purgatory  .n  T.ou  h  IX  ,       ^  & 
Donegal,  w  hlch  was  ver     la  f&_ 

£r  refers  to  it.  ami  some  *  .e. « f  - 
the  ^^^t",  a  re- 
K  called  'St.  PatnA'?  Pur 


purport:  .  _ 

"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
been  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords 
about  museums.  Kead  carefully  what 
he  sq,id: 

•Nothing  could  he  more  pathetic  than 
to  watch  on  a  weekday,  still  more  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  aimless  way  in 
which  people  were  passing  through  gal- 
leries which  were  crowded  with  the  su- 
premest  possible  interest,  and  the  way 
in  which  any  expounder,  of  even  the  , 
most  amateurish  kind,  who-could  say  a 
few   words   of   explanation    found  an 
eager  'audience  around  him  In  a  few  I 
moments.    There  was  a  demand  which 
ought  to  be  met.    What  they  wanted 
for  these  guide-lecturers  was  not  ex- 
perts, but   nun  and  women  who  were 
masters  of  the  subject,  in  its,  outlines 
1  at  least,  and  who  were  able  to  give  an 
exposition  to  those  who  were  prowling 
around  the  museum,  of  what  could  be 
Been  there.    The  usefulness  of  that  kind 
Of   instructed    guidance   could    not  be 
realized  unless  people  watched  and  saw 
I  how  it  was  done,  how  attentive  were 
!  the  audience,  how  comparatively  easy 
was  tho  task  of  interesting  them,  and 
how  admirably  it  was  being  done  by 


It  dislikes  It.   There  la  therefore 
the"  necessity  of  compelling  Judgment 
without  dictating  taste.    One  must  be- 
ll. \c  In  one's  songs."  This  belief  Is  got 
by  knowing  a  great  many  others  besides 
the  one  we  arc  going  to  sing.    We  like 
■ong-'l.a    Vlolette,'    for  instance- 
probably    for    some    fascinating  little 
scrap  of  melody  as  much  as  anything; 
hut  when  we  look  at  others  of  Scar- 
1  lattl  and  his  contemporaries,  we  llnd 
that  that  very  turn  of  melody  was  a 
commonplace  of  tho  day,  and  that  the 
real  point  of  the  song  is  in  the  layout 
of  the  phrases,   long  and  short,  and 
that  If  we  get  this  right  the  melody 
sounds  all  the  better  for  having  no  at- 
tention drawn  to  it." 

If  one  wishes  to  persuade  an  audience 
that  this  song  is  the  one  it  came  to 
hear,  knowledge  of  the  composer,  his 
contemporaries,  what  sort  of  songs  they 
wrote,  who  sang  them,   tho  character 
of  the  audiences  that  heard  them,  why 
things  are  different  in  -1519,  etc..  etc  will 
not  be  Injurious  to  the  singer.      It  is 
true  we  Shall  not  be  able  to  communi- 
cvjfc'  all  this  information  in  our.  singing, 
but  Its  possession  will  help  to  make  us 
think  more  about  the  song  and  less 
about  ourselves,  which  is  what  we  want 
It    Is    further    a    common  reproach 
against  the.  singer  that  he  is  seldom  a, 
musician.   There  are  many  ways  of ^be- 
coming so,  and  they  are  all  difficult, 
tut  lack  of  time  is  not  his  d.fficu il  y.fr 
since  he  can  hardly  be. engaged  in  actual 

singing  practice  for  more  than  a  sh<  - 
part  of  the  day.  If  he  is  not  one,  it  is 
due  more  than  anything  else  to  the  p.V; 
vailing  worship  of  good  tone,  which  i 
only  a  small  part  of  good  singing  anc 
a  still  smaller  of  good  music.  Bui 
let  us  ,'have  all  three-tone,  singing 
music 

"A.U  this  study  takes  time  and  the 
giver  of  a  first  recital  is  often  unwilling 
to  wait.  The  world  is  full  of  the  great 
unknowns  and  misunderstoods,  war. 
could  not  wait,  but  history  records  in 
names  of  those  who  could.  If  he  cu 
wait,  his  first  recital  need  not  be  in 


A"l  thaveV  °ddedVrh"' tombstone  Inscrlp- 
i  ion  found  by  Mr.  MldU  *J 
Kastham  to  my  collection.  leie  is  a 
singular  one  I  came  across  In  «  lime 
town  In  Bristol  county: 
L>10SlfU2, 
FUTHfffL  WIPE  OF 

joMN  i  kVlitt lis. 

No  .'Old  mortality"  ever    ound.  a.  It 
™„  f«>  mo  a  sadder  Inscription. 
»c«ns  to  mo,  *»UC1SU.US  GRAVES. 

Kaston  Furnace. 


"'"  ,,    ,  fatri  k  S  l-mr-     now   aumnauiy   ...  a   -« 

Irama  called   bi.  "  *  in  |  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  be- 

^^£h5HS  represented    fore  the  war.' 
Ireland,  and  the  Fur^aioiv      i_  |    , ,v., ,„.,.„  „„, 


d,  and  the  rursa»- .«   '     - ^  (lark  P     i»Now  is  not  a|i  this  equally  ttue  about 
the  stage  as  the  mom  .  music— the  'aimless  way'  in  which  peo 

avern."  pie  listen,  the  appreciation  of  any 


-  1 


A  Protest  Against  the  l'onvention.1 

:St^y  I  venture  to  ^J^^^JSi 

V  or   moribund,    the   to  f  dranl. 

holds  his  own  in  the  menUH  y 
atists.  if  ,10Sal  winces  The  Uoman 
approbation  of  ™*  ™^oyA\n{i  Dtnev- 
Catholic  priest  is  a  wa  s  o. 

olent;  apparently  he  tvo s  <orn       ,n  „ 
it  he  was  ever  young,  he  v ,  as  put  l  _ 

Bhould  know  be  ter    l  a  T 
Tc^them.^cr  caricatures.  Apart 
•rom  any  question  of  good  taste  in  the 
SrS™  if  aSpamf^1ac^  -owl 

we  not  now  and  then  have-by  o_f 
r  a  change-a  bis«op  who  s  not  a  world ij 
minded  bounder;  a  curate  who  io  not 
S'ISS  and T  "very  often,  a  self-seeking 
fool  "  r  xnight  surprise  our  dramatists 
\  ,'  ,„  that  there  are  thousands  ot 
^^"s^ike^he  ^t.  supped 
to  be  tvpical  of  the  clergy  as  the  if  em 

melodrama  or  a  farce  comedy  i  un-fc 
Ske  real  «-th/X7charV,rnonc'offc 
ITT^^Tlt so™  such ^por 

^^orVrieSrr^scq 

would  he  qU:te  a  treat.    They  are  some- 
times young— in  real  life. 

"Interpret  the  Libretto-That  I  May  j 
Dilat-  with  tie  Proper  Emotion 

y-  "paul  Edmonds  wrote  to  the  I.on- 
^^r,  Uailv  Telegraph  as  fbllows. 
%av  V  'o.«.    called    upon  several 
i  ■-  tlmis  latelv  to  sing  at  schoo  8,  I  have 
t.T«,  the  opportunity  -ot  testing  a  ther 
:  thaVh.^  always  appeared  to  me 

•i  "sound  The  theory  is  that  a  singer. 
,*  should,  when  possible,  give  a  short  ex- 
•'  ptanation  of  each  ?ong  before  singing  it,; 
f[  1  and  that  by  so  doing  he  contributes; 

toward  the  greater  interest  of  his  audi-. 
I  ence  and  incidentally  toward  their  edu- , 
B'i  1  cation  also. 

Bj    "The  much  abused  ballad  pleases  ny  , 
f*    reason  of  Its  very  obviousness.    It  is  1 
u«ualiv  trite,  as  -we  know,  both  as  to  ] 
,    1  words"  and  music,  but  it  can  be  grasped 
on  first  hearing  by  an  average  audience, 
'V.  :  and  It  is  this,  I  think,  that  makes  it  so 
l\i  popular.    Songs  of  a  better  class,  on  the 

contrary  let  us  take  as  examples  'Had 

'  a  Horse'  or  'Shepherd.  See  Thy  Horse's 
'Foaming  Mane'— are  almost  bound  to 
L#    fall  flat  to  some  extent  if  the  audier.ee 
.  does  not  know  before  hand  what  they 
l«  '  are  abouU  This  is  the  case  even  when 
■?'■!  the  singer's  diction  is  as  nearly  perfect 


pie  listen,  the  appreciation  of  any  'ex- 
pounder,' the  'comparatively  easv  ti,sk 
of  interesting  people,  and  so  forth.  We 
want  far  more  lecturers  on  music.  Each 
musician  should  cultivate  the  art  of 
simple  public  speaking  (without  manu- 
script;, and  give  at  least  two  or  three 
illustrated  lectures  on  music  in  his  or 
her  own  district  every  year." 

\\'e  remember  Mr.  WaJte:r  Damrosoh 
lecturing'    on      "The  Mastersingers." 

A  Singer's  First  Recital,  with 
a  Digression  on  Stage  Fright 

There  have  "  been  inquiries  into 
causes  ot  stage  fright  and  remedies 
have  been  proposed.  Mr.  Gruenberg  of 
I  the  New  England  Conservatory  has 
I  written  an  interesting  article  on  the 
subject.  This  article,  contributed  to  a 
musical  magazine,  has  been  printed  m 
pamphlet  form.  Last  month  the  Lon- 
don Times  published  an  amusing  study 
ol  "The  Kirst  Becital:  Fears  and 
Hopes." 

"One  asks  people  to  come  and  (hen 
is    terrified    at    the   thought    of  their 
ing  there.    The  <lay  comes  nearer- 
is  this  week— tomorrow !     Ji"  only 


■5-7"   _  ■  ■ 


ft  \ 


do  the 


Mr    Street  ■  What  sort  of  mi  effect 
kiiiirs  in  the  streets  of  Paris  make  on  you: 

Mr  House:  An  archoolOglcal  effect,  a  dis- 
tant 'one.  It  seems  to  me  that  bygone  cen- 
turies have  come  back.  . 

Mr  Street:  I  think  rather  about  Urols 
Philippe  and  his  umbrella;  do  these  contcm- 
petaneous  kings  carry  one? 

Mr.  House:  They  aiv  only  let  out  wnen 
tbcv  are  disguised  as  generals. 

Mr    Street-  How  about  Manuel.' 
'     Mr    House:   Oh,   he  dresses   himself   as  a 
colonel;  but  lie  is  still  growing. 


Race  Prejudices 

inK'8  column  concerning    he  teach 
comment  on  the  stmy  c r  tno  H 
leaves  the  W™**™  1  ^ey  ZT so  far 
<U"?hr\;wb\rl°c  ntn^  though  as 

week    even  II  >  on  _  .  - 

is  all  The  fact  remains,  and  It  is  as  | 
fetaofbmixeed  ancestry  or  of  long  [ 

former  attitude  of  <=°"£"£DWARDS.  | 

Boston,  Aug.  6. 

Melville's  Portrait 

A^,^hVofi.erman  Hgm,t 
note  that  you  can  recall  no  portrait  of 

WT^'  the  Centurv  Magazine  for  August, 
18%  in  an  article  by  Henry  Dwigh 
SeLw  ck  on  Literary  Heminiscences 
-  Sn  .ushire  there  is  a  small  woodcut 
of  Me S '  •' It  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
a  good  likeness,"  but  if  you  are  no 
a   B"""  1  (ww,  turn  to  the  joj  - 

,p,easedpr  t  of  Fannie  Kemble  in  the 

1  °US  P  r  c le   and  you  will  be  solaced, 
same  article,  ano  you  « 
it  is  Interesting  to  recall  main.  ^.  a 
niliS   Melville  ■  "a   howling   oheese,  - 
Wlnminating    characterization,  ten- 


scerning: 
RBDI0D1 


'K  J.  RAN  LET  l" 


the 


•Now  .is 


could  sleep,  tfke  Gladstone  before  a 

budget  speech  of  Kkobelcff  on  the  eve  or 
>  Plevna,  .md  not  have  to  dream  that 
an  E  string  is  broken  and  the  pocket 
In  tho  fiddle  cose  empty,  or  that  the 
accompanist  lias  lost  his  place  or  HK 
copv,  or  his  head,  or  something,  oi 
that  the  printer  has  sent  8.H  the  pro- 
grams at  the  last  moment  to  the  wrong 
hall'.  'So  men  sit  shivering  on  the 
dewy  bank,  and  try  the  chill  .stream 
wTth  their  feet.'  "  . 

The  writer  alludes  to  an  article  about  , 
Ltase  fright,  which  tells  of  17  prevent-, 
ives  five  remedies  and  six  pieces  of  au-  . 
;  vi.       "Among  the  last  are  two.  easj 
ito  ciNO.  difficult  to  follow.    The  first  is 
'know  your  task.'    Excellent,  but  ho» 
I  am  I  to  know  that  I  know  it?   My  Sing- 
ing master  says  I  do,  |,"t/OMSC'0"COth1" 
Llwaya  making  cowards  of  us.  And  the 
:  eecond-'Forget  the  audience.      I  only 
'  wish  1  could-al  least  I  am  not  suie-l 
„an,   to  make  friends  of  them,  and  I 
I'ron't  do  that  It  I  forget  them.  ei- 
;  haps  that  is  not  very  good  advice  alter 

f'jt  seems  that  Mme.  Nordka  once  told 
this  English  writer  that  she  had  gen- 
erally  sung  only  her  second  best,  and 
her  '.est  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  n 
her  life     The  Ixmdoner  quotes  in  con- 
■ection  with  this  saMng  an  o'.d  verse 
y.rlt'.e-.  in  the  day.-  before flermans  be- 
,  ,„„  I'rassians:  "Some  things  I  do  like 
■'Bother;  some  there  arc,  another  man  , 
,  da  betteir;  b«t  a  few  thingd  I  'lo, 
as  neither  can."     The  writer  argues 
that  we  can  all.  according  to  our  Mfta. 
I  aing  one  song  or  play  one  piece  oi  see 
the  humor  or  pathoj'of  a  one  situation, 
1  belter  than  someone  else  we-  know    \\  e 
ahould  therefore  chose  the  kind  ot  song 
or  piece  or  situation  that  we  believe  in 
"not  the  kind  we  think  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve in;  being  pretty  sure  that  if  we 
do  believe  in  it.  our  audience  ►wilts  at 
T  the  worst,  smile  at  our  enthusiasm— ana 
enthusiasm   is   no   crime— and.   at  the 
best    believe,  in  It,  too." 


Wandering  Princes 

"G.  W."  writes  to  the  Herald 
that  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  is  com- 
ing over,  why  don't  you  ask  how  many 
remember  his  grandfather's  visit?  My 
aunt,  who  is  82  years  old.  saw  him  three 
times  when  he  was  in  Boston.   She  said 
'it  was  currently  reported  that  much 
better  looking  young  men  walked  the 
'streets  of  Boston  ev^ery  day." 
'    We  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  Prince  of  Wales,  although  w. 
were  old  enough  to  be  patted  on  the 
head   by   the   hand   that   might  years 
afterward   have   cured   offerers  from 
scrofula  bv  the  kingly  touch;  nor  did 
any   one   of  our   maiden  aunts  dance 
with  him  and  thus  have  a  topic  of  en- 
grossing  conversation  for  the  rest  of  her 
natural  or  artificial  life.    We  were  then 
iv  ng  in  our  little  village  where  the 
only  Prince  was  of  the  Salem  family. 
He  was  phVsician-in-chief  at  the  insane 
asylum  on  Hospital  hill. 

If  there  will  be  a  ball  in  New  lot* 
[for  the  royal  visitor  it  will  probably  be 
I  on  the  British  cruiser.   Fifty-nine  years 
I  ago  the  prince's  ball  in  that  city  wa* 
celebrated  in  verse  by  Edmund  C'arence 
Stedman     The  poem  was  published  In 
1  VanUy  Fair  of  Oct.  13.  20,  1860.    It  b.- 
gins: 

,0  Uera't  yo»  heard  how  an  Bagll*  e*!«* 
prince,  prince, 


Leoncavallo  y  ^  ,  f 


Cama-siniling,  singing,  dancing  n  <>  i». 
It  is  true  Auicrlcnn  friends  among' 
To  him  I  dedicate  this  JOB*. 
By   leave  or   the   BRITISH  T.ION. 

There  were  many  jocqse  allusions, 
good  natured  in  their  extravagance. 
Published  in  Vanity  Fair  of  July  -1. 
Aug.  25.  Sept.  8.  22,  29  and  Oct  6.  20  of 
1860.  Some  of  the  longer  articles  were 
1  evidently  by  George  Arnold.  They  were 
illustrated  by  Mulhn,  whose  ait  has 
wn  i.inlsed  bv  no  less  a  judge  than 
Klfhu  vedder.  In  the  article  published 
oi  Oct  20  there  was  allusion  to  one  ol 
Blondin's   crossings   of    Niagara   on  a 

i  ^nenTs  Ward  called  on  the  prmce 
and  gave*  him  valuable  advice.  Walt 
Whitman  sang  ot  the  visitor  in  hia 
•Year  of  Meteors—  )s5»-60. 
And  you  would  I  sins,  fair  ^ 
We:e..me  fo  yon  from  me,  ywrnk  l  unce  <■ 

tlUmK'y.;..  surSlnS  Manhattan 's  rn-wd.  - 

•  out  with  attachment.)  . 
The    yeas    was    also  ,  memorable  to 

of  meteors.  v 


Kuggiero  Leoncavallo,  whose  death 
.announced,  has  been 
"Single-Speech"  Hamilton;  but  Ham- 
ilton contrary  to  the  tradition  made 
.the  '  speeches  than  the  one  that  gave 
him  fame,  and  according  to  contem- 
poraneous testimony    the  speeches 
iere  well  considered  and  effective. 
Leoncavallo  shot  his  bolt  m  Fag 
liacci  "    No  one  of  his  other  opeias 
deserves  serious  consideration,  not 
even   the   one   in   gloriftcatton  of 
Roland  of  Berlin,  an  opera  com- 
manded  by   William  Hohenzollern 
When  he  regarded  himself  as  lord  of 
creation,  including  the  arts. 

Like  Mascagni,  his  rival  for  a  time, 
Leoncavallo  awoke  and  found  him- 
self famous.  The  instantaneous  suc- 
cess of  "Pagliacci"  was  due  to  tev- 

intensity  of  the  story.which,  although 
the  composer-librettist  asserted  that 
it  was  founded  on  an  actual  occur- 
i  rence,  a  tragedy  known  to  an  Italian 
\t be-     courJ;  had  b'een  used  in  its  substance 
by   Catulle   Mendes  in  his     tra  i 
'parade,"  "The  Wife  of  Tahann. 
The  opera  was  short;  it  was  a  reliet 
from  3he  long-winded  music-dramas 
of  Wagner,  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
of  the  imitators  of  Verdi  in  Italy. 
There  was  also  a  quick  succession  of 
obvious  tunes,  and  to  the  great  pub- 
lic the  saying  of  Vernon  Blackburn, 
"A  tune  is  a  melody  that  is  over- 
ripe," has  little  significance.  Another 
element  of  the  astonishing  success 
was  the  play  within  the  play. 
|     The  judicious  critics  dwelt  on  the 
:  catholicity  of  Leoncavallo's  taste  m 
selecting  pages  from  the  operas  o£ 
predecessors    and  contemporaries; 
they  pointed  out  his  indebtedness  to 
Gluck,   Verdi,   Ponchielli,  Wagner, 
Gounod,  Massenet,  Delibes,  and  even 
Balfe;  they  spoke  of  his  coarse  har- 
monic schemes,  his  "brutal  instru- 
mentation, his  lack  of  refinement. 
They  labored  in  vain.    The  opeia 
houses  throughout  the  world  were 
crowded  with  men  and  women  eager 
to  see  and  hear  Tonio  before  the 
curtain  with  his  Prologue;  Nedda 
lashing  him  with  her  whip;  Canio 


lampntingnis  fate  noiore  He  entered  j 
the  booth  of  the  strollers;  the  farce] 
with  the  traditional  characters  that 
suddenly  became  a  bloody  tragedy. 
The  opera  also  appealed  to  actors, 
for  Tonio  and  Canio  are  far  from 
being  lay  -  figrures,  conventionally 
operatic  puppets.  Nor  has  the  draw- 
ing power  of  "Pagliacci"  faded.  To- 
day Mr.  Caruso  is  known  to  thou- 
sands chefly  by  Canio's  lament. 

Leoncavallo  visited  Boston  with  a 
company  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Muck's 
sojourn  in  Boston.  The  excerpts 
from  his  other  operas  then  heard  in 
Symphony  Hall  led  one  to  wonder  at 
the  rude  ability  shown  in  "Pag- 
liacci." The  French  have  a  saying 
that  every  author  has  one  book  in  his 
belly.  There  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  saw.  Leoncavallo,  and  Mascagni 
with  his"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  con- 
firm it. 


For  th»  majority  of  turn  the  beat  period 
of  their  life  Is  from  14  to  18  years.  That 
Is  the  apofee.  A  man  understands  everything 
then,  and  aa  he  hua  not  had  experience,  he 
la  not  Influenced  by  the  absurdities  of  life. 
He  Tlewj  everything  logically. 


"I'm  Sorry" 

We  have  received  several  letters  in  re- 
ply to  the  question  asked  by  Miss  Jane 
Winterbottom.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  her  equanimity  was  twice  disturbed 
by  Jostling  men  who  said :  "I'm  sorry," 
instead  of  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  or 
"Scuse  me."  She  wondered  where  and 
when  the  phrase  was  first  used  in  this 
country ;  whether  it  is  now  common. 

"H.  P.  F."  of  Forest  Hills  writes:  "I 
remember  hearing  the  apologetic  'I'm 
sorry'  in  London  several  times  in  1910. 
Naturally  I  have  considered  the  expres- 
sion, usually  spoken  with  a  rising  in- 
flection, as  an  ordinary  Engllsn  equiva- 
lent of  our  'Excuse  me.'  It's  adoption 
by  Americans  may  constitute  an  affecta- 
tion, as  Miss  Winterbottom  suggests; 
but  I  doubt  its  being  a  slang  phrase 
in  England,  since  I  heard  it  used  quite 
simply  by  persons  of  cultivation  and 
careful  speech.  Concerning  the  criticism 
of  English  manners  by  the  American 
young  'lady  mentioned  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask :  Did 
her  forcible  treatment  of  the  man  who 
entered  the  elevator  before  her  establish 
her  claim  to  consideration  as  a  judge 
of  gentle  manners?" 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Brainerd  of  Haverhill 
writes:  "When  I  was  in  London  13 
years  ago  it  was  common  for  nearly 
everybody  to  use  the  phrase  'I'm  sorry,' 
Instead  of  our  expression  'Beg  pardon.'  " 

"J.  8.  H."  of  Beverly :  "Miss  Jane 
Winterbottom  may  be  Interested  in 
knowing  that  the  expression  'I'm  sorry' 
is  not  of  recent  origin.  I  remember  its 
frequent  use,  at  least  4  8  years  ago,  by  a 
sorhewhat  effeminate  English  youth.  I 
concluded  at  the  time  that  it  was  just 
another  short-lived  fad,  but  it  seems  to 
have  found  its  way  to  this  side." 

Mr.  George  F.  Pope  of  Fall  River : 
"For  many  years  the  expression  'I  am 
sorry'  sometimes  shortened  into  'sorry' 
has  been  In  frequent  use  in  England  in 
place  of  'pardon  me'  or  'excuse  me.'  In 
this  country,  of  which  I  am  a  native,  I 
have  never  happened  to  hear  It,  but 
perhaps  it  has  been  brought  over  by  re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors,  most  of 
whom  have  either  been  in  England,  or  in 
close  association  with  Englishmen." 

"I'm  sorry"  as  an  equivalent  of  "Beg 
pardon"  or  'Scuse  me"  is  In  Farmer  and 
Henley's  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues." 


Dissipated  Thermometers 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  hear  that  (thermometers  are  no 
longer  to  be  sold  because  they  some- 
times contain  a  large  percentage  of 
alcohol.    Can  this  be  so? 

(MISS)  SARAH  HEPATICA 

Red  Oak,  Iowa. 


Hair-Trigger  Laughter 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Not  long  ago  I  stepped  into  a  moving 
picture  theatre  to  pass  an  hour  between 
trains.  I  avoided  looking  at  the  posters 
for  fear  of  becoming  discouraged  at 
the  outset  and  entered  quite  in  the  dark. 
As  far  as  the  outer  end  of  the  marble- 
plastered  lobby,  an  hilarious  uproar 
drifted  out,  bidding  me  hasten  to  the 
Bhrine  of  Thalia.  Eagerly  I  stumbled 
to  my  seat,  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw— 
3ne  man  hit j,another.  with  a  piece  of 
Dustard  pie. 

Alas,  alas,  how  long  will  deluded  in- 
dividuals throw  pies  at  one  another 
on  the  stage.  As  long  as  the  public 
compels  them  to  and  pays  money  to 
see  them  do  it.  And  when  will  the 
public  be  satisfied?  I  don't  know:  per- 
haps never.  At  any  rate,  it  laughed 
this  time  as  if  it  were  approving  some- 
thing with  the  varnish  still  damp 
i   wsed  to  think  the  splash  might  be 


the  funny  pnrt  of  It.  hut  the  newspaper 
cartoons  forced  me  to  change  my  opin- 
ion. In  the  Journalistic  style  of  humor 
a  paving  brick  is  employed.  It  Is  never. 
I  think,  seen  in  the  act' of  collision.  It 
Is  generally  hurtling  through  space  di- 
rectly toward  an  entirely  unconsolous 
person  (always  male).  Sometimes,  for 
variety's  sake,  the  person  does  the  hur- 
tling, with  both  eyes  instantaneously 
blaokoned.  and  both  Jaws  automatically 
patched  with  crosses  of  court-plaster. 
On  .special  occasions,  particularly  side- 
splitting, the  victim  Is  doubled  into  a 
rubbish  receptacle. 

My  span  of  life  does  not  Include  the 
time  when  pies  and  paving-bricks  were 
not  humorous.  Perhaps  some  one  older 
and  wiser  can  recall  tho  details  of  their 
Introduction.  However,  Aristophanes 
never  threw  dishes  of  ambrosia,  nor  did 
Horace's  wildest  bacchanal  step  on  a 
pomegranate  peel. 

Yet  the  stage  and  the  press  are  but 
'mirrors  of  the  public,  and  true  mirrors 
they  are.   A  poor  man's  hat  blows  off, 
and  goes  rolling  down  the  street;  tho 
I  public  stands  on  the  curbing  and  laughs. 
If  the  hat  goes  Into  a  mud-puddle,  the 
public  goes  wild  with  delight.    The  cli- 
max cf  humor  Is  reached  if  the  man 
falls  dowii  In  an  attempt  to  recover  his 
property.  SATYROS. 
Wollaston.  . 
There  are  always  "Guffoons.  Their 
other  name  Is  Legion.    Before  the  cus- 
tard pie  and  paving-brick  were  drama- 
tically humorous,  the  stove  pipe,  goat 
land  mother-in-law  were  well-springs  of 
'laughter  for  paragraphers  and  carica- 
turists. Man  has  always  laughed  at  the 
I  infirmities  of  his  fellow  man  and  acci- 
j  dents  befalling  him.     Y6u   should  be 
thankful,  Satyros,  for  one  thing:  the 
passing  of  the  "Dutch  comedian"  with 
I  his  "Was  1st?"  comic  or  sentimental 
'song,  also  clattering  dance.   You  should 
read'  Baudelaire's  bitter  condemnation 
of  laughter   for   an   inquiry    into  the 
causes  of  laughter,  the  treatises  of  Sully 
and  Bergson.    There  are  some  who  find 
laughter  in  everything,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  found  the  quincunx  in  all  Na- 
ture.   To  them  a  custard  pie  is  funny 
I  even  in  repose.— Ed. 

'ADELE'  PLEASING 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  —  Carl  j 
Hunt  presents  "Adele,"  a  French 
operetta  in  three  acts.  Book  by  Paul 
Herve;  music  by  Jean  Briquet;  Eng- 
lish version  prepared  by  Adolph 
Philipp  and  Edward  A,  Paulton; 
staged  by  Mr.  Hunt;  dances  and  en- 
sembles arranged  by  George  Gor- 
man. E.  J.  Howe  conducted.  The 
cast:  - 

Baron  Charles  do  Chantllly" .  .Irvlojj  Beebc 

Robert  Prlebur  ...George's.  Kinnear 

Henry  I'.-fi  maoeau. .'.  .*  John  Norton 

Alfred  F-ieluir.  i  .  .  .  .  i  .:>  Al  Roberts 

Gaston  Ne:iil'.y  .O.^ar  Hewitt 

Armond   Bartouclie.  ........  . George  Lloyd 

Madam  Myiimnu  de  Neuville 

Mildred  Henrin.ii? 
B^abiole,  maid  to  Adele ...  Dorothy  Quinc-tte 
Adele  .'  Myrtle  Jersey 


A  fenturn  of  tin-  evening  was  the  work 
of  Al  Roberts  as  the  peppery  Kriebur. 
The  coniecdnu  adds  another  succobh  to 
his  Interesting  «alb  ry  when  n  member 
of  the  Castle  Square  oompany.  trying 
Heebe  was  both  agreeable  In  speech  and 
song  as  the  baron,  and  Mr.  Kinnear's 
Hobert  was  a  well  thought  out  sap- 
head.  All  the  principals  gave  good  ac- 
counts of  themselves,  but  tho  chorus,  In 
deportment,  would  have  been  more  at 
home  performing  in  a  piece  with  a 
locale  at  Cranberry  Corners  than  In  the 
Parisian  salon. 

Mr.  Howe's  reading  was  always 
musielanly. 


HIT  AT  KEITH'S 

Mile.  Kelety  Full  of  Pep 
and"  Melody 


There  was  a  fair-sized  audience,  but 
the  theatre  should  have  been  crowded, 
for  this'fW^ork,  an  elaborate  one  and  fat- 
removed   from    the    commonplaces  of 
trashy  musical  comedy,  would  have  done 
credit  to,  a  traveling  company  playing 
the  piece  for  a  season.    Mr.  Hunt  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  his  courage  in  pre- 
senting musical  slock  in  this  citv.  and 
he  has  kept  bis  best  card  for  the  con- 
cluding week  of  his  Summer  season, 
.  There  is  a  good  story,  farcical  hi  the 
extreme,  and  played  with  i;As  speed  that 
should  characterize  the  development  of , 
all  good-  farce.   The  come^nns  are  all  .j 
admirable,  and  there  is'  the  added, ad- 
vantage of  being  provided  with  good  ma-  ; 
terlal. 

The  music  of  the  piece,  charscteris- 1 
tically  Gallic  aud  with  a  light  touch, I 
is  all  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  oft 
French  operetta.    Some  of  the  numbers 
are  irresistible,  and  here  and  there  the 
.orchestration  is  little  less  than  enchant- 
ing.   "Adele,'1.  with  an  appealing  swing 
and  daintily  rhylhmed,— the  underlying 
musical  ' inotif  or  ,the   piece-,   is  agree- 
ably recurrent  and  was  warmly  encored. 

Baron  Charles  UeChantilly  is  broke, 
but.  courageous  to  the  last,  gives  a  din- 
ner to  his  friends.  Adele.  who  is  en- 
raged to  Robert,  succumbs  at  the  sight 
of  the  baron!  •  Robert's  ahd  Adelc's 
fathers  are  business  rivals  .and  both 
frown  upon  the  union.  To  frustrate 
the  parents  Adele  agrees  to  a  marriage 
ceremony  with  the  baron,  but  it  Is 
agreed,  that  there  will  be  a  divorce.  The 
baron  will  then  receive  .the  marriage, 
dot.  There  will  ■  then  be  ho  need/  of 
parental  consent  under  the  French  law 
and  Robert  and  Adele  may  marry.  The 
experiment  lake's  a  sudden  twist  when 
both  the  baron  and  Adele  fall  passion- 
ately In^lbye.  There  is  a  divorce  and 
another  wedding. 

Much  iiiteresl  was  manifested  last 
night  in  tho  appearance  of  Mvi  tie  Jer- 
sey in  the  title  role.  The^iotress  was 
the  second  one  to  play  the  part  in  the 
first  production  of  the  piece  in  this 
country.  Last  evening  Miss  Jersey 
failed  to  vitalize  the  part  with  the  spirit 
of  the  sophisticated  Parisian  of  wealth. 
She  is  an  agreeable  singer,  however, 
and  sang  with  fine  musical  intelligence 
an  exacting  role.  1 


Mademoiselle  Julia  Kelety  was  easily 
the  outstanding:  figure  at  Keith's  last 
evening.  Tobasco  and  honey,  cream 
puffs  and  ginger  pop.  a  Parisian  gown 
and  a  silver  voice  made  up  a  combina- 
tion that  took  the  house  by  storm.  The 
audience  was  not  strong  ^French, 
but  was  strong  for  P^f^  0?X 
Kelety  sang  "Madelon,"'  beloved  of  the 
,  -,  en  'h  soldier,  and  two  other  songs. 

Charles  Irwin  was  the  other  big  hU  of 
the  program.  A  psycho  ana  ^  of  An 
nie  Laurie  and  a  pleasan  d.tly  entitled 
"Whcn  Mv.Wife  Says  Its  So,  It  Is. 
with  other  incontrovertible  remarks, 
ma  le  up  a  thoroughly  humorous  mono- 
o*  e  The  Mosconi  brothers  and  com- 
pany" exhibited   some   good    step  and 

ft"»''  bV  Charles  King  was 
a  revue  of  old-time  light  opera  selec- 

"^in^wSta^fl^r,, 
wafSe  and*was  mad,  up  cf  dialogue 
between  Howard  LangforJ    and  Anna 
Freder  eks  as  e-ua.l  as  it  was  long.  Moss  . 
fi  d  Frv^  in  "Laugh!  What's  the  Idea? 
|got  the*  laugh  without  once  intimating 

1  The'  Belle  sis'ters  In  a  song  and  dance 
number  and  Logan  and  Geneva .  m  ^dan- 
cing on  the  tight  wire  act  made  up  me 
Irest  of  tho  program.  ^ 

/ J 
Unfinished 

William  De  Morgan,  the  novelist, 
who,  showing  unmistakably  the  in- 
fluence of  Dickens,  wrote  romances 
of  interminable  length,  as  though 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson, died,  leaving  his  "Old  Mad- 
house" unfinished.  His  widow 
added  a  chapter,  telling  the  readers 
how  the  story  would  have  ended; 
what  happened  to  Dr.  Carteret  after 
the  care  taken  of  the  empty  house 
left  him  in  a  passage  while  she  went 
to  answer  the  bell.  Mrs.  De  Mor- 
gan's chapter  showed  that  her  hus- 
band had  the  commendable  habit  of 
taking  his  wife  into  his  confidence; 
it  also  anticipated  the  completion  by 
the  novelist  in  the  spirit-world 
through,  a  "trans-mejim."  \ 

In  the  latter  respect  De  Morgan 
was  more  fortunate  than  Dickens, 
whose  "Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood" 
was  completed  through  a  "spirit- 
revelation"  in  Vermont;  also  by 
worldly  hands,  among  them  those  of 
Robert  H.  Newell,  better  known  as 
"Orpheus  C.  Kerr."  In  spite  of 
these  various  completions,  there  is 
still  dispute  as  to  the  identity  of 
Mr.  Datchery,  and  some  still  main- 
tain that  Edwin  was  not  murdered. 

It  probably  would  have  made  little 
difference  to  the  world  at  large  if 
De  Morgan  had  not  acquainted  hi3. 
wife  with  the  ending  of  "The  Old 
Madhouse."  There  are  unfinished 
works  that  excite  lively  curiosity,  as 

"The  Mystery  of  Edwinu  Drood," 
Thackeray's  "Denis  Duval,"  Cole- 
ridge's "Christabel,"  Byron's  "Don 
Juan."  Would  Thackeray's  novel 
have  been  artistically  his  best,  as 
some,  Dickens  among  them,  predict- 
ed? Had  Coleridge  any  definite  con- 
clusion in  mind  when  he  wrote 
"Christabel"?  What  was  the  mys- 
tery about  the  fascinating  visitor 
bent  on  evil?  What  were  Don  Juan's 
adventures  in  the  English  country 
house?  Did  he  finally  settle  down, 
marry  advantageously,  and  become 
a  fox-hunting,  port-drinking  fine  old 
crusted  Tory,  as  magistrate  relent- 
less towards  poachers  and  gypsies, 
a  stern  moralist  in  the  amorous  life 
of  the  parish? 


Disraeli,    Hawthorne,    Stevenson!'  ; 
left  unfinished  novels.    Wilkie  Col-  , 
lins  died  when  his  "Blind  Love'  was 
three-quarters  written,  but  his  sy- 
nopsis was  so  minute  that  Besantj 
easily  completed  the  novel.    Words- 1 
[worth's  "Excursion"  was  not  com- 
'pleted,  but  who  wishes  it  longer. 
Might  not  "Kubla  Khan"  be  less 
'wonderful  if  Coleridge  had  dreamed 
'his  dream  to  the  end  and  not  been 
disturbed  in  transferring  it  to  pa- 
per?   Schubert,  fortunately  for  his 
fame,  left  only  two  movements  of  his 
"unfinished"  symphony  behind  him. 
The  second  movement  is  a  sad  fall- 
ing off  from  the  noble  melancholy, 
the  haunting  beauty  of  the  first. 

The  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Dickens  might  have  been  disappoint- 
ed in  the  story  of  Drood  told  to  the 
end.  As  it  stands  now,  many  see  in 
it  flagging  power,  laborious  humor, 
distressing  mannerisms.  Saying  all 
this,  they  nevertheless  find  them- 
selves wondering  how  Jasper  was 
detected.  Thus  a  novel  may  live,  a  ; 
poem  may  be  imperishable,  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  was  left  incomplete. 
Here  is  one  of  the  recompenses  of 
I  death. 

Miss  Jane  Winterbottom's  remarks 
concerning  the  use  of  the  phrase  "I'm 
sorry"  for  "Beg  pardon"  and  "  'Scuse 
me"  have  induced  many  to  admit  in 
their  letters  addressed  to  the  Herald 
that  they  have  been  in  England.  Some 
forgot  to  sign  their  name,  probably  be- 
ing shy  by  nature.  Their  letters,  there-  j 
fore,  according  to  the  stern  rule  of 
every  well-regulated  newspaper  office, 
will  not  receive  attention.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  learn  that  many  of  our  readers 
have  traveled.  Travel  widens  the  hori- 
zon anil  reconciles  one  to  home  life ;  it 
broadens  a  man's  mind  and  strengthens 
his  prejudices.  As  the  dirty  idiot  in 
Charles  Reade's  "Very  Hard  Cash" 
moaned  at  stated  intervals  :  "Brethren, 
let  us  curse  and  pray — let  us  work 
double-tides." 

Our  correspondents  have  no  doubt 
seen  the  Tower,  Mme.  Tussaud's  show, 
the  Empire  Theatre ;  they  have  been  to 
Kenilworth  Castle  and  the  birthplace  of 
Shakespeare ;  they  hava  eaten  turbot 
with  shrimp  sauce,  damson  or  goose- 
berry tart,  whlteoait  with  their  slices 
of  dark  bread ;  perhaps  they  have  pur- 
sued their  sociological  studies  in  Regent 
street,  Piccadilly '  and  the  Limehouse 
district.  This  is  true :  Wherever  they 
have  been  in  England  they  have  heard 

"I'm  sorry"  used  for  "Beg  pardon." 

From  Dock  to  Palace 

Mr.  E.  Banfield  Hersey  of  Deerfield^ 
N.  H.,  thinks  that  the  phrase  may  have 
tome  to  our  shores  with  our  returning 
soldiers.  "During  the  years  of  1907  and 
1.908  I  was  a  resident  of  London  and  a 
traveler  to  many  parts  of  England  as 
(veil.  Everywhere  I  went  I  found  this 
phrase  used  in  place  of  "Excuse  me," 
used  by  all  classes,  from  the  docks  of 
Rotherhithe  to  Buckingham  Palace. 
Though  a  New  England  Yankee  to  the 
core,  I  found  myself  using  the  phrase, 
and  even  now  it  slips  out  unawares." 


"I'm  Glad" 

"Pom  Sat"  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  met 
agents  of  the  British  government  and  of 
British  firms.  "They  Invariably  used 
this  form  of  apology  ('I'm  sorry').  That 
they  were  all  fine  types  of  the  English 
gentleman  was  obvious,  so  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  expression  is  far  from 
slang  to  your  Londoner.  Perhaps  Miss 
Winterbottom  would  not  disapprove  of  a 
Pollyanna  movement,  viz.:  Two  persons 
meet,  and,  failing  to  jostle  or  otherwise 
annoy  one  another,  smile  pleasantly  and 
say  'I'm  glad.'  "  Do  "gentlemen,"  even 
English  "gentlemen,"  never  indulge 
themselves  In  slang?  Again  we  remark 
that  "I'm  sorry"  is  in  the  great  English 
Slang  Dictionary  of  Farmer  and  Henley. 


Mr.  Seymour  Writes 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom's 
query  as  to  the  birth  and  origin  of  the 
expression;  "I'm  sorry,"  I  believe  It  I 
came  from  England;  at.  least,  I  first 
heard  it  used  there  many  years  ago,  al-  | 
though  the  English,  particularly  the 
women,  usually  say,  "So  sorry."  Among 
tennis  players  in  this  country,  of  recent 
years,  when  a  misplay  has  been  made,  I 
have  heard  the  culprit  exclaim,  "Sorry!" 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Perhaps  the.  brevi- 
ty of  the  phrase  has  been  its  sponsor 
with  us. 

In  a  musical  comedy,  a  few  years  agp. 
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ie  comedian.  In  an  English  "silly  h»s" 
art.  repeatedly  «xcuaed  himself  with 
My  error!"  which  was  rvceived  with 
lughter  and  bfotmr  •  by-word  on  the 
White  Way"  and  "Rlalto." 

Korty  or  more  years  ago,  when  Nat 
Godwin  played  "Hobblas."  his  first 
tellar  success,  the  catch-phraa*  In  It 

is.  whenever  he  was  leaving' the  stage, 
nd  one  of  the  other  characters  said  to 
*"i*u  see  you  again."  or  "See  you 
iter."  to  reply,  "Not  If  I  see  you  first" 
"his  quickly  became  public  property,  and 
ras  generally  and  humorously  used. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  English  dramatist: 

I'uslomnM-     •..   »•  >  •<  :<••••  *»-y  - 

I  'public  ihorus'  to  each  clever  say."  — 
WILLIAM  SEYMOUK. 
South  Duxbury. 


Nature's  Cfcntpensati 


Rude  Bostonians 
As  the  World  Wags: 

i    "Sorry"  was  the  word  I  found  my 
I  children.  In  their  phonographic  stage, 
using  instead  of  "Be?  pardon."  when  I 
kjolned  them  six  years  ago  In  London, 
whither  they  had  preceded  me  by  some 
i  months.     Everybody    else    In  London 
>  seemed  to  be  using  the  same  form,  but 
I  I  didn't  adopt  It.   When  I  reached  home 
I  I  heard  It  from  the  mouths  of  many 
young  folk,  perhaps  the  returned  crop  of 
recent  American  visitors  to  England.  In, 
Boston  the  phrase  Is  not  often  heard.  be-| 
cause,  in  public  places,  at  least,  few  Bos-' 
tonians  take  the  trouble  to  use  any  form 
of  courteous  excuse  after  they  have 
jostled  a  fellow  traveler.  Bostonians 
punch  me  in  the  back  when  they  wish 
to  pass  me  in  a  crowded  street  car.  and 
before  the  present  car  fare  was  estab- 
lished there  were  no  uncrowded  cars. 
Men  gall  my  kibe  on  the  street  without 
a  word  of  apology.    Men  block  me  in 
doorways  after  I've  opened  the  door  to 
go  out.  and  pass  in  while  I  wait,  and 
this  without  seeming  to  realize  that  they 
are  doing  me  a  gross  discourtesy.  Hur- 
rying women  jostle  my  elbow  from  be- 
hind in  order  to  get  ahead  of  me  in 
!  mounting  public  stairways.  A  friend  who 

returned  from  Europe  loathing  the  Ger-  l 
I  mans  for  their  boorish  discourtesy  as 
he  fled  to  Holland  on  the  day^the-  great 
I  war  began,  said  he  encountered  nothing 
so  rude  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
subway    at    Park    street.    An  English 
I  writer  says  that  civilization  goes  deeper 
down  in  the  social  scale  In  France  than 
1  in  anv  other  European  country.   I  some- 
H  times  think  that  bad  public  manners  go 
M  further  up  in  the  social  scale  in  Boston- 
than  In  any  other  American  city  with, 
which  I  am  acquainted.   Indeed.  I  think) 

■  I  I  encounter  worse  public  manners  amohn 
I  Bostonians  of  some  social  pretensions 
I  than  among  the  plain  people. 

AESTIVATOR.  1 
I    The  Woods.  Adirondack's. 

i'BUDWATTHE 
PARK  SQUARE 

PARK    SQUARE    THEATRE — "Bud- 
dies," a  comedy  in  three  acts  and  an 
!    epilogue,  by  George  V.  Hobart.  Musi- 
leal  numbers  by  Melville  Gideon  and  B. 
1. '  C.  Hilllam.   The  cast: 

|    Bl ff,  the  sergeant  John  Willard. 

Babe   Wallace  Eddlnger: 

Sonny   »  Donald  Brian 

Madame  Benoit  Camllle  Dalberg 

U  Julie..."  Peggy  Wood 

Alphonse  i'ettlt'boii  Edouard  Durand 

■  Louise  Maltland  Maxine  Brown 

I    The  prediction  that  "Buddies"  was  tor 

■  be  a  surprise  was  fulfilled.  It  was  a 
('  !  pleasant  surprise  in  a  great  many  re- 

!  spects.  The  only  hint  that  the  Selwyns 
h     had  allowed  to  leak  out  were  that  the 
'(scenes  were  laid,  in  Brittany  and  that 
I  the  story  somehow  concerned  dough- 
M  boye.    On*  might  have  been  excused 
:  ]  for  picturing  beforehasd  a  pastoral  ro- 
'  '  mance  with  an  artist  in  love  and  the 
'  flash  and  roar  of  the  guns  as  a  heavy 
'   background.    On  the  contrary,  the  au- 
thor exercised  commendable  restraint 
In  giving  us  a  play  about  Brittany  wlth- 
i.   out  mention   of   easel   and  paint  and 
about   doughboys   without  mentioning 
war. 

!'        But  the  principal  surprises  were  in 
:  more  than  these  circumstances.  There 
'    was   Peggy    Wood's   delightful  perfor- 
mance, for  example.    There  was  Gid- 
eon's and  Hilliam's  music,  as  far  above 
k  <  most  musical   comedy  music  as  some 
i  musical  comedy  music  is  above  the  rest 
!•!  of  musical  comedy  music.    There  was 
J I  Wallace  Eddinger.    There  was  Donald 
K    Brian . 

Among  a  company  of  American  sol- 
diers billeted  at  a  Breton  farmhouse 
are  "Babe"  and  ".Sonny."    Babe's  real 
m_    name  Is  Reginald  de  Courcy  Pettingill, 
'    and  Sonny's  is  almost  a3  flowery.)  Son- 
|    ny  Is  engaged  to  a  girl  in  Brooklyn  and 
Babe  would  like  to  become  engaged  to 
[_  Julia,  a  pretty  country  girl,  but  lacks 
courage.   There  comes  an  Alsatian  from 
■L  New  York,  who  trie?  to  blackmail  Julie 
I  and  her  mother  by  threatening  to  expose 
Hi  Julie's  dead  brother,  a  war  hero,  as  a 


und  Sonnv  announce  that  tlicy  are  cn- 
nnged.   Sonny's  sweetheart  from  Brcok- 
lyn  arrives  to  spoil  things,  anil  to  saV* 
Sonny    Julio    promises    to    marry  tho 
blackmailer  I  hat   night.    She-  Is  saved 
,  from  this  uwful  fate  by  i  sergeant  who 
I  recognises  tho  blackmailer.    Putting  on 
''.  her  brother's  uniform,   she  hears  his 
vote*  calling  her.  and  ftfrlvet}  Just  in 
'  tune  fo  the  sergeant  to  eoognlxo  her  us 
the  twin  of  the  dead  hoy,  falsely  ac- 
cused of  theft.    It  Is  very  difficult  for 
'  nBbc  to  confess  his  passion  for  ^>r.  but 
he  does  finally,  after  much  delicious 
fooling,  and  Sonny  is  rcconollcd  t<>  Miss 
Brooklyn  and  the  story  ends  with  two 
weddings  In  prospect.   The  action  takes 
place  all  In  ono  day.  the  curtain  falling 
on  the  buddies  preparing  for  hed  In  the 
barn  and  tho  bugle  playing  "Lights  out 
while  the  moonlight  streams  In. 
|    Every  seat  in  the  theatre  was  filled, 
and  tho  audience  repeatedly  expressed 
lu  pleasure.    The  newness  and  fresh - 
ncss   of   tho   conception   appealed  as 
■  strongly  as  anythin  gelse.    Miss  Wood's 
,  ourtain  call  at  the  end  of  the  second 
I  act    amounted    to    an    ovation.  Her 
"Fairy  Tale"  sour  devealed  qualities  in 
her  voice  and  her  gestures  hitherto  al- 
most unguesaed,  although  her  success 
hitherto  has  been  of  no  mean,  order.  It 
took  the  himse  by  storm,  and  encores 
were  demanded  time  after  time. 
|    Wallace  Eddinger  aa  "Babe''  wajj  Ir- 


resistibly funny.  His  quaint  naivete  was 
recognized  as  altogether  new.  It  was 
never  overdone.  This  cannot  be  said 
for  Borne  of  the  situations— the  letter 
episode  in  the  first  act,  for  example. 
Reminiscent  in  some  ways  of  a  scene 
in  "The  Better  Ole,"  this  ssene  was 
overwritten  and  overplayed.  So,  to  a 
less  degree,  was  the  scene  in  which 
Madame  Benoit  tells  of  her  dead  son. 
Doughboys  may  feel  deeply,  but  surely 
they  are  no  more  demonstrative  than 
other  people. 

Donald  Brian  was  a  dashing  "Sonny, 
impulsive,  ready  »fo  make  love  on  the 
spur  of  the  morrlent  in  order  to  help 
Julie,  and  bitterly  dejected  at  the  trou- 
bl    into  which  this  has  led  him. 

The  naturalness  which  made  the  roles 
of  the  three  stars  so  convincing  was 
not  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  company, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Miss  Camille 
Dalberg    (Madame    Benoit),  Edouard 
Durand  (Alphonse  Pettibols\  and  Max- 
ine   Brown    (Louise    Maitland).  The 
sergeant  was  rather  stiff,  and  so  wei  e 
several  of  his  men.  The  two  French 
girls  were  really  and  truly  and  charm- 
ingly French.  I 
Somehing  must  be  said  of  the  unusual  | 
excellence  with  which  the  passages  in  , 
French  were  handled.   All  the  principal 
characters    had    to   speak    French  at 
times,  and  they  did  very  well  indeed, 
particularly  JVIiss  Wood  and  Madame 
Dalberg.  -  ■  / 

Success  may  confidently  be  predicted 
for  "Buddies."  It  breaks  the  tradition 
that  you  cannot  have  a  light  corned  y 
without  a  bedroom.  It  is  an  answer  to 
tfiose  who  say  that  all  plays  are  alike 
nowadays. 

And  the  songs— from  a  "comedy  with 
music"  mind  you— will  be  remembered 
and  sung  when  the  great  majority  of 
the  songs  of  the  musical  comedies  now 
running  are  forgotten. 


In  "The  Pit,"  by  Frank  rs  orris,  tne 
Cresslcrs  and  thei'-  company  attending 
axk  operatic  performance  in  Chicago, 
heard  "the  liquid  gurgling  of  the  flageo- 
lets and  wood-wind  Instruments."^  It 
was  at  this  performance,  that  "the 
flageolets  and  plcolos  lost  themselves 
In  an  amazing  complication  of^  liquid 
gurgles  and  modulated  roulades." 

It  Is  Jn  "Tho  Pit"  that  we  find  the 
Chlcagoan  definition  of  a  much-dis- 
cussed word:.  "Ho  took  tho  cigar  from 
his  mouth,  nnd  she,  Immensely  re- 
lieved, realized  that  she  had  to  do  -with, 
a  man  who  wag  a  gentleman." 

In  the  Barber  Shop 

"B  S.  W."  writes  from  Nahant:  "WVll 
you  "  not  consult  tne  'AHwlssendejrV-I 
mean  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  not  Wduan, 
as  to  why  the  young  adult  male. of  the 
present  day  cuts  his  hair  like  a  Jatfan* 
es<a  baby  in  a  large  Tadiiating  tuft 
above  and  shaves  it  below?" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  -was  a  lad  back  in  the  Civil 
War  days,  a  colored  man  -was  the  only 
barber  lit  our  town,  a  place  of  2000  or 
more  inhabitants.  My  father,  like  other 
men  *f  those  days;  wore  whiskers, 
though  he  was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Yan- 
kee. Being  a  handy  man  ho  used  to  cut 
my  hair.  Most  of  tho  boys  were  not 
so  fortunate  as  I,  and  as  a  rule  they 
wore  a  growth  that  resembled  a  horse's 
retlocks.  Most  of  us  went  barefooted 
in  the  summer  and  machs  it  very  un- 
comfortable tor  the  "Sis"  that  wore 
shoes  and  stockings.  Many  of  the  girls 
went  barefooted  also  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  they  did  not  grow  up  to  bo  suffra- 
gettes. My  boyhood  home  was  neither 
j  way  down  nor  way  up  country,  but 
within  10  miles  Of  the  State  House  in 
Boston. 

About  a  year  ago  Use  barber  who  had 
trimmed  my  hair  for  some  time  charged 
me  35  cents,  instead  of  25  cents,  tho 
usual  price.  He  volunteered  to  explain, 
to  me  that  help  was  demanding  more1 
wages;  that  bay  rum,  witch  hazel,  eta, 
were  much  higher  in  price.  But,  I  re- 
plied, you  have  only  one  chair,  and  cer- 
tainly have  not  room  for  another,  and 
aa  I  never  have  anything  mixed  into  my 
hair,  I  don't  grasp  your  meaning. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  another 
shop  in  a  different  part  of  the  state.  In 
payment  I  gave  the  artist  60  cents*.  After 
a  little  time  I  reminded  him  that  it  was 
a  half  of  a  d»Uar  that  I  had  given  him. 
He  pointed  bo  a  card  on  which  was  the 
menu.  I  hurried  down  the  stairs  rather 
than  listen  to  his  mutterings  about  high 
prices  of  razors,  soap,  etc..  being  very 
grateful  that  I  can  still  shave  myself 
with  the  same  old  Wade  &  Butcher 
razor  that  I  began  with  40  or  more  years 
ago. 


Barbers  once  mere  barbers. 

Before  the  tonsorial  artist's  time  : 
Now  in  place  of  shops  they  have  parlors, 

Audstlll  we  woader^crjm..^^^ 


As  Uio  World  Wags 

I  have  boon  interested  and  also  amused 
reading  tlio  attacks  on  women's  dross, 
Ihe  disapproval  of  fchprl  skh-U  and  low- 
cut  waists.  Of  comae  these  skirts  and 
waists  are  not  for  every  woman;  not  for 
the  very  fat,  not  for  tho  pain  Hilly  loan; 
but  for  some,  plain  of  face,  they  are, 
indeod,  wejeome  and  advantageous. 

I  romembor  reading  In  Grammout's 
memoirs— the  book  was  not  in  our 
French  course  at  school,  but  even  at 
that  age  I  believed  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion—about n  lafly  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  whose  face  was  pale  and 
unattractive,  whose  conversation  was 
not  sparkling.  She  was  neglected  by 
Ihe  gallants  of  tho  court  and  was  an 
object  of  merriment  to  her  more  fav- 
ored sisters.  But  one  day  riding  in  com- 
pany she  was  thrown  from  her  horse  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  noblemen  were 
transported  by  the  sight.  She  soon  af- 
terwards made  a  brilliant  marriage.  Did 
not  the  poet  speak  of  Atalanta  s  bet- 
ter" part? 

Nature  often.respects  the  law  of  com- 
pensation. To  tho  woman  plain,  yes 
homely,  she  sometimes,  I  may  say  often, 
gives  a  sculptural  figure.  Perhaps  this 
la  an  example  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "divine  average."  The  ions,  dust- 
gathering,  incommoding  skirt  and  the 
neck-choking  waist  or  bodice  might 
work  the  plain  of  face  inaaloulable  in 
jury.  JANE  W1NTERBOTTOM. 

Chestnut  Hill- 
In  Nahant  and  Lynn 
A  a  the  World  Wags; 

In  this  part  of  the  world  the  authori- 
ties  have   decreed   that   stockings  for 
bathing  are  superfluous,  so  they  are  not 
worn  by  law-abiding  maidens  and  mat-i 
rons.    I  support  that  at  my  age.  with 
one  foot  on  the  grave  and  the  other  on 
a  banana  peel.   I  ought  not  to  know) 
whether  they  have  on  stockings  of  not,  | 
but  when  1  meet  a  young  lady  in  a  thin 
jersev  and  very  short  breeks  walking 
unconcernedly  in  the  street  in  Lynn  at 
10  A  M    she— I-well.  I  cannot  help  no- 
ticing it.   Perhaps  one  gets  used  to  it  m 
time  but,  having  come  from  the  beac h 
to  the  town,  how  long  willtffcbe  befoivl 
these    maidens    and  their^gentlemen 
friends"  will  wear  the  same  dress  for 
afternoon  tea  on  the  veranda  as  in  the! 
water'    It  is  far  more  comforta.ble.  of 
course.  We  are  creatures  of  habit.     On  j 
se  lave  les  mains  vingt  fois  par  jour- 
les  pieds  jamais." 

HECTOR  MLNSOfc.  : 

Nahant. 

The  Tortured  Witness 


(From  Remy 


"T  B  D  "  of  Providence,  R.  L,  reply- 
ing to  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom's  ques- 
tion about  "I'm  Sorry,"  «"Tot%hnej;/ned 
mark:  "It  is  hard  for  a  New  England 
woman  to  <be  receptive  or  e«w«w 
and  adds:  "Especially  when  she .is  over 
35  and  plain  looking,  and  perhaps  a 
school  teacher,  but  perhaps  the  mmgUn„ 
of  the  French  wives  of  our  soldiers  may 
brighten  the  New  England  nature  a 
little  •  •  •  An  inhabitant  of  the  U.  »• 
a  or  a  Canadian  was  known  in  Lon- 
don by  the  fact  that  he  said:  I  beg 
your  pardon'  instead  of  saying  Im 
sorry';  also  if  he  wore  glasses  they  were 
usually  of  the  rimless  type." 

Miss  Winterbottom  once  called  at  tne 
I  Herald  office.    She  sat  and  bloomed  in 
a  hard,  unyielding  wooden  desk  chair, 
whereas  Thackeray's  Fanny  was  radi- 
ant in  one  that  was  cane-bottomed  W  e 
assure  Mr.  "T.  B.  D."  that  Miss ;  Win- 
terbottom is  not  35  years  old.    She  is 
r.ot  "between  30  years  of  age,    as  Arte- 
mus  Ward  put  it.   By  no  means-  plain- 
looking"-on    the    contrary,    like  the 
Sulamite  in  "The  Song  of  Songs,  she, 
is  black  but  comely,  oriental  m  form 
and  movement,  not  of  the  Gothic  order 
of  architecture.    Nor  is  she  a  teacher  I 
even  in  an  "exclusive"  school  for  the 
,  daughters  of  Boston  Brahmins,  a  race 
!  fast  dying  out.    Like  Ulysses  she  has 
traveled    and    seen    many    cities  and 
'.many  men.    Not  austere,  not  forbid- 
1  din-   as  her  family  name  would  indi- 
cate' nevertheless  she  has  an     air1  - 
for  she  is  of  a  long  line,  associated  with 
family  portraits,  old  laces,  old  china, 
and  pewter,  old  books  in  the  original 
bindings;    yet    her    manner    is    so  In- 
gratiating,   so   captivating,    that  even 
the  deva  or  man  was  courteous,  and 
I  after    her    departure    asked  searching 
'  questions  'in  which  his  admiration  was 
thinly  disguised    She  left  »  «— «£ 
cation  expressing  her  oP'?10"?0^ 
?ng  woman's  dress,  which  will  surely 
instruct  as  well  as  entertain.    W  e  pur- 
pose to  publieh  it  tomorrow. 


Adjective  Wanted 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  kindly  express  your  opinion 
in  As  the  World  Wags  as  to  what  ad- 
jective should  bo  applied  in  describing 
an  /envelope,  printed  and  addressed  to 
ani  individual  or  firm,  that  is  used  as 
an/  enclosure  when  requesting  a  .-reply 
from  a  correspondent?  _„T^T^», 

Winchester.  A.  T.  DOWNER. 

If  the  envelope  is  properly  stamped, 
after  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  we 
should  cheerfully  use  it.— Ed.  # 

By  Heck! 

Mr  I  B.  Henry,  writing  from  Provl- 
i  dence  R  1,  quotes  a  quatrain  pub- 
lished in  the  Providence  Tribune.  "It 
seems  to  be  copyrighted  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Inquirer." 

They  done  aTrcsted  Hiram  Hme ; 

He'll  so  to  jail,  that  feller. 
Two  quarts  of  dandelion  wine 
Wos  found  right  in  his  cellar. 
Mr.  Henry  adds  these  verses: 
They  done  arrested  Egbert  Pass : 

He's  good  for  ttlpty  days. 
Toneka  Juiee  lust  raised  the  duece 
With  Egbert's  quiet  ways. 

They  done  arrested  Rodney  Bean  ; 

Six  months  will  be  his  stretch. 
Two  quarts  of  fine  old  home-made  wine 
Was  more  than  he  could  fetch. 

They  done  arrested'  Ezra  Hope ; 

He'll  get  sent  np  for  fair. 
He  drank  a  dozen  I>«n<lTufnne 

Intended  for  bis  hair.  ' 

They  done  arrested  Agnew  Bump  ; 

Tbev'll  send  him  up  for  life. 
Mcgnolia  balm  brought  him  to  harm  ; 
lie  .wiped  it  olf  Ms  wife. 


de  Gourmont'-s   "Dialogues  des 
Amateurs."i 
Woe   to-  the   witness   that   does  not 
know  at  the  end  of  a  year  what  he 
I  .was  doing  on  Jan.   17  at  2:10  P.  M. 
"Were  vou  smoking  a  oigar  or  a  cigar- 
ette"7    Wt:e  vou  reading  a  book  bound 
in  blue  or  a  paper-covered  ravel?  Were 
vou  out'Uors?  Very  well.    !Jid  :t  lam. 
Were  you"  trous:rs  turned  tip  at  the 
I  bottom?    I  insist  on  this  detail;  it  is 
i  of    the    utmost    importance."  These 
!  prosecutors  a*e  persuaded  that  a  wU- 
I  ness  alwavs  knows  something.  How  cap 
i  they  be  shown  that  men,  on  the  eon- 
itrary,  hardly  ever  know  anything,  not 
jeveii  whether  they  are  alive? 
'    Yet   there   are   men  in   this  century 
I  who  still  believe  in  the  veracity  of  wit- 
'nesses!   When  it  is  proved  that  not  one 
i  person  in  ten  can  tell  the  color  of  the 
I  paper  in  his  room.    I  go  three  or  four 
!  times  a  week  in   the.  rue  Bonaparte. 

and  have  done  this  for  15  or  20  years. 
I  Last  week  I  discovered  a  shop,  an  o'.d 
I  one.  that  I  then  saw  for  the  first  time. 
Testimony  can  sometimes  be  valuable. 
Yes,  if  you  have  been  instructed  in 
advance. 


f. 


The  Fashions  Board 


i'IIh  l'iT*id/.ni  of  the  Hoard  of  ■imoii 
ha*  a#«n  Ki/titstid  to  popularise  economical 
las/lion*  in  drcsa.) 

Tho'  I  should  love  to  meet  H  maid 

In  toilet  a  la  Boari  df  Trade. 
Say.  "figured"  skirt  and  jacket, 

Yet  fashions  1  would  rather  soe 

Determined  by  the  JL^Q.B,,  . 

Whoso  fabrics  ever  seem  to  me  »       '  > 

s      '  To  jtand  more  racket. 

Wera  I  a  shrewd  and  thrifty  Scot, 
I'd  have  no  hesitation  what 
To  recommeud  to  Madam; 
What  increment  wo  might  achieve. 
What  bank  account  romances  weave, 
Could  I  Induce  my  dear  MacEve 

To  weir  Macadam  1 
— A.  W.  in  the  London  Dally  Chronicle 

''"'""  nTHWliiBlffinTilllTl 


Our  Family  Doctor 

For  cramps  in  the  legs  at  night,  put 
a  magnet  between  your  feet  in  bed.  This 
should  be  done  for  at  least  a  week. 
Why  consult  a  specialist?  Why  take 
pills  or  nausome  draughts? 

Roger  Black:  Corn  Cat  ' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

•Everybody  has  heard  of  coon  cats,  but 
few,  I  believe,  have  heard  of  cats  that 
eat  corn  from  the  cob  and  may  be  prop- 
erly called  corn  cats  or  com -eating  cats. 
As  I  never  before  these  days  have  heard 
of  such  a  food  for  just  common  cats, 
let  me  tell  this  story: 

Some  years  ago  one  Roger  Black 
came  to  me  on  business,  and  on  that 
day  a  black  pussy  cat  strayed  into  my 
house  and  was  instantaneously  named 
Poser  the  Black,  or  Roger  Black,  or 
Roger,  as  he  is  now  known  to  us.  Roger 
has  a  good  many  peculiarities  more  or 
less  like  those  of  a  dog.  He  will  stay 
out  nights  watching  the  gate  until  the 
last  maid  walks  in,  when  l^e  will  se- 
dately follow  her  into  Hie  house  for  the 
night.  When  bedtime  comes  for  every- 
body else  in  the  house,  all  that  is  needed 
to  get  Roger  to  bed  is  to  say:  "Roger, 
down  you  go,"  and,  opening  tho  cellar 
door  courteously  for  him.  he  slowly  eon- 
descends  to  amble  down  the  cellar  steps 
for  the  night. 

When  August  comes  Roger  <  is  happy 
because  he  can  have  his  daily  meal  of 
corn  on  the  cob.  After  an  ear  is  husked 
he  accepts  it  graciously  and,  holding  it 
solidly  with  his  paws,  he  proceeds-  to 


lh« 


!>y  one. 


isnppcarert  within  him.  After 
that  comes  his  toilet,  daintily  dof\«,  ami 

then  a  nap. 
He  does  not  like  hi*  corn  boiled  even 

when  it  has  become  cold  from  the  ket- 
tle, nor  does  he  fancy  much  the  coin 
that  comes  In  onus;  hut  he  dearly  loves 
his  daily  ear  of  corn  on  the  coh. 
Portland.  We.  J.  A.  S. 


ilas    the    dictionary    issued    by  the 
Hoyal  Aeronautical  Society  crossed  the  J 
Atlantic?    If  reviews  published  in  Lon-  I 
don  journals  are  trustworthy,  this  die-  J 
tionary   is  stuffed   with  words  formed  | 
or  adapted  from  the  Greek.    What  does  ! 
"adiabetic"  mean"    An  Undergraduate  j 
might  rashly  say  "any  one  free  from  f 
diabetes,"  but  the  aeronaut  would  laugh 
J  him  to  scorn.    Are  there  no  plain  Eng- 
lish 'equivalents    for    "anabatic"  and 
Katabutic"?    Greek  is  out  of  fashion 
low  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and. 
ve  regret  to  say.  Latin  is  also  thrown 
iverboard    by    certain    presidents  and 
rustees.  overseers,  governors,  call  them 
chat  you  will,  who  are  extolled  by  busi- 
icss  men  as  "practical  educators";  but 
f  this  dictionary  of  the  British  Society 
ecomes  a  vade-mecum,   there  will  be 
compulsory  course  in  Greek  for  "rising 
oung"  aeronauts. 

In  this  instance,  "rising"  is  singularly 
ppropriate.    but    how    the    hackneyed  j 
ord  frets  those  who  think  they  have  j 
Iready  i  is.  n    thai   their  names  already 
aye  hit  the  sky!    "A  rising  young  phy- 
ician."  "a  rising  young  actor,"  and  so  j 
a  through  the  list  of  professions,  the  • 
eronaut  is  really  rising. 
«  e  should  like  to  see  this  dictionary.  ' 
Ithough  today,  alas,  we  are  "shy  on" 
reek,  unable  to  translate  even  a  short  j. 
alogue  of  Lucian;  for  dictionaries  are  ' 
lgrossing  reading,  whether  one  reads  J 
i  enlarge  one's  vocabulary  or  to  note  f 
ords  that  should  be  avoided.    The  die-  \ 
...onaries    for   pleasurable    reading   are  i 
the  huge  Oxford!  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
-dun-ay,    and    his    still    merrv    men;  f 
W  right  s  great  Dialect  Dictionary  and  K 
Parmer  and   Henley's  "Slang  and  Its' 
Analogues."    but   there  are   little  die-  I 
tionaries.  as  old  Blount's  collection  ofli 
hard    words,    the    delightful    Bailev's  • 
known  to  our  grandparents,  dictionaries 
of  trades  and  employments.    In  1770  a 
Frenchman    compiled   a   dictionary  of 
new  words,  brilliant  turns  and  figures 
of    speech,    "expressions    of    genius "  I 
graceful  and  delicate  locutions  that  had 
"und  their  way  into  the  French  lan- 
guage since  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
-ntury.    The  names  of  the  authors  are 
cen.    Thus  "to  sacrifce  to  the  Graces" 
is  attributed  to  Voltaire;  "to  make  an 
epoch."  to  Seguier;  "to  make  a  sensa- 
tion" to  Coyer;  "to  smack  of  the  soil" 
to  Desfontaines.    These  new  and  bril- 
liant words  and  phrases  are  now  com- 
monplaces, as  "voice  of  duty."  "imprint 
of  genius,-.-  "piquant  contrast,--  "in  the 


he 


Te.  no  vibration.  (Why  Is  It  called,  a 
;k"     knife T).   A  Next    in     order  Is 

See"  19);  then  "Teddie"  (fi):  should 
bulldogs  with   prominent   teeth.  We 
can  conceive  why  there  arc  six  "Ted-  \ 
dies."  ifeVeral  "BUttes"  (named  for  ex-; 
President  Tat'O  and  one  "('.rover,-'  and  I 
why  the  "Kaisers"  and  "Czars''  have 
all  disappeared  on  the  register  in  this 
y.  d.  town.   Probably  there  may  be  some  i 
'"Woodies"  to  register  In  the  future,  es- 
pecially If  we  have  a  league  of  nations. 

"Hover."  "Spot,"  "Hex"  and  "Gip" 
and  female  dogs  "Queeny"  and  "Trixle," 
have  several  registrations  each.  Many 
other  names  appear  but  once. 

One  dog  coming  from  an  adjoining 
town  is  registered  as  "Highknob."  His 
nobs  is  very  homely  but  aristocratic 
Tooking.  His  keeper  is  not  a  teamster, 
nor  yet  a  coachman,  but  a  chauffeur, 
all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  dogs  are 
progressing  and  the  world  is  moving  on 
-rubber  trres.  C.  F.  G. 

Westminster. 

"The  dog,  that  comic  beast,  whose 
sweat  is  on  his  tongue  and  whose  laugh 
is  in  his  tail."  Victor'  Hugo  in  "The 
Man  Who  Laughs."  [Ed. 


the 
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Melville's  Portrait 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  may  like  to  know  that,  an  edi- 
tion of  "Typee,"  published  by  the  United 
States  Book  Company  of  New  York  in 
1S!)2.  is  provided  with  a  frontispiece  por- 
trait of  Herman  Melville.  It  is  a  line 
drawing  and  pictures  a  man  of  about  50, 
with  ac  emple  brow,  rather  stern  eyes 
and  a  heavy,  full  beard;  of  a  sandy  com- 
plexion, apparently.  The  Robbins  li- 
brary, Arlington,  has  a  copy  of  '  the 
book.  'EM1L  SCHWAB. 

Arlington. 
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last  analysis.' 


Dogs  and  Their  Names 

As  the  World  Wags:   ' ''f^'- 

r  learn  from  an  encyclopaedia  that 
from  time  immemorial  men  have  been 
found  that  owned  dogs.  "Neolithic  man, 
lie  of  the  stone  village  on  the  hill  and 
pile-built  dwelling  on  the  lake,  certainly 
possessed  them."  Webster's  Interna- 
t.onal  gives  this  era  as  including  "the 
latter  part  of  the  stone  age."  (Our  Con- 
gregational minister  advises  us  to  con- 
sult the  dictionary  more;  says,  "there 
is  a  lot  of  good  In  it").  The  question 
arises  whether  dogs  have  made  any- 
appreciable  advancement  in  civilization 
since  the  stone  era.  From  long  com- 
■  panionship  with  human  beings  it  seems 
as  if  some  degree  of  advancement  in  in- 
telligence might  have  been  attained  If 
the  right  of  suffrage  were  extended  to 
dogs  in  Westminster,  the  roll  of  voters 
would  be  increased  60  per  cent.  Howl 
<ihout  the  intelligence  of  our  150  dogs: 

A  fine  dog.  owned  by  a  civil  war  vet- 
eran, being  very  old.  was  shot.  He  lived 
several  years  with  a  bullet  in  his  head. 
The  veteran  remarked  that  the  dog  was  j 
"fully  as  intelligent  after  he  was  shot  E 
as  he  was  before."   Some  of  our  people  ' 
think  that  dogs  can  almost  speak  One 
man  thought  that  dogs  that  run'  may 
read,   for  he  posted  this  notice  at  his 
pasture  bars:  "No  dogs  allowed  in  this 
pasture." 

Our  representative  in  the  General 
Lourt  has  an  intelligent  dog  that  has 
been  a  regular  attendant  during  the 
past  year  at  the  Tuesday  meetings  of 
the  Special  Aid  for  American 'Prepared- 
ness He  has  been  called  an  honorary 
-inner  ol  the  society,  but  this  dog 
<  «ds  his  week-end  in  running  around 
th?  shrubbery  at  his  dwelling  and  the 
Public  Library  grounds.  Of  course  we 
cannot  expect  marked  intelligence  in  all 
dogs,  as  in  Jaw  terms  they  are  classed 
with  cats,  foxes  and  monkeys  as  aA- 
mals  of  a  "base  nature." 

Having  kept  a  register  of  dogs  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  am  interested  in 
the  given  names  of  dogs.  Out  of  about 
ISO  the  name  of  "jack-  predominates 
with  14  points  m  its  favor,  and  as  far 
as  heard  from,  no  one  of  the' owners 
has  any  reason  for  calling  his  dog  bv 
tbat  name.  Jack  who? 


Reasons  for  the  wide-spread  and  long- 
continued  success  of  "Pagliacci"  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  faults  on  which 
critics  have  dwelt,  were  stated  edito- 
rially by  the  Herald  of  last  Tuesday. 
The  late  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo  was  a 
man  of  ono  opera;  in  this  he  resembled 
his  rival  Mascagnl,  who,  labor  as  he 
will,  is  known  and  admired  only  as  the 
composer  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

The  Herald  has  said  that  "Pagliacci" 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  singers  that 
can  act.  Thi3  is  especially  true  of  the 
two  leading  male  characters. 

The  first  performance  of  "Pagliacci" 
in  Boston  was  a  wretched  one,  wholly 
inadequate.  The    orchestra  was  very 
small  and  inefficient,  so  small  that  after  [ 
several  performances,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Els- 
ton  ironically  advised  the  manager,  for 
the  extension  of  the  repertory,  to  pro- 
cure another  fiddler  and  produce  "Par- 
sifal." In  all  probability  Leoncavallo's 
score  was  not  used;  there  was  a  score 
made  from  the  voice  and  piano  arrange- 
ment; surely  the  orchestra  was   not  nu- 
merically or  technically  able  to  play  the 
score  of  the  composer.  We  are  far  from 
books  <of  reference  and  newspaper  files, 
and  must  rely  on  memory.  Mme.  Basta- 
Tavary   took    the  part  of    Nedda.  We 
had  heard  her  at  Munich  as  Carmen  in 
the  season  of  1884-85.   She  was  then  an 
eccurate   routine   singer,  who,  as  the 
gypsy,  showed  the  forced  vivacity  of 
middle  age.  The  Munich  public  applaud- 
ed her  vigorously,  for  she  sang  "More 
Germanico."  It  was  said  that  Ludwig, 
the  mad  king,  admired  her  art,  and  as 
a  token  of  appreciation  had  presented 
her  wth  a  costly  ring,  which  she  wore 
on  her  thumb.  A  season  or  two  ear- 
lier we    had    seen    Franz   Nachbauer, 1 
a    sweet-voiced    tenor,    in  Massenet's 
"King  of  Lahore,"  displaying  on  the 
stage,  and  in  the  most  trying  situations,  . 
a  diamond  ring  that  Ludwig  had  given 
him.   This  tenor,  as  the  hero,  had  one 
gesture,  a  gesture  of  a  thrust-out  hand 
with  the  ring  finger  clearly  in  view,  as 
the  coquettish  girl  in  the  country  when 
courted  Hashed  her  ring  before  the  eyes 
of  her  sweetheart,  with  a  gigggle,  and 
the  remark:  "Have  you  seen  my  cow?"  , 
Mme.   Basta-Tavary,  in  private  life, 
was  an  amiable  woman,  not  too  self- 
conscious,  with  a  serious  regard  for  her 
art;  but  when  she  came  to  Boston  she 
had  passed  her  vocal  prime.    If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  she  once  took  -part  in  a 
performance  of  "Don  Giovanni"  by  the 
Metropolitan    company    in  Mechanics 
building,  and  she  also  sang  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  As  I 
Nedda,  in  the  second  act,  she  skipped 
about  but  was  not  seductive  in  a  short 
skirt. 

We  think  Payne  Clark,  or  Clarke,  took 
the  part  of  Canio.  Whoever  - the  tenor 
was,  he  rushed  the  famous  song  at  an 
absurdly  fast  pace,  evidently  anxious  to 
be  safe 1  in  the  strollers'  booth.  The 
Tonio  was  Em  11  Steger.  who  sang 
with  a  rich,  fruity  C-man  accent 
and/  In  action  reminded  one  of  Barry 
Sullivan,  the  Irish  tragedian,  playing 
Richard  HI.  to  a  wildly  applausive  gal- 
lery hungry  for  melodrama.  In  accord- 
ance with  the,  then  prevailing  German 
custom,  the  last  words  of  Canlo  were 
epoken  by  Tonlo,  who  announced  that 
the  "gomedy  1st  finished,"  while  Canio 
stood  stock-still,  as  one  wondering  what 
all  the  fuss  was  about.  We  shall  never 
forget  Mr.  Steger  leering  at  the  audi- 
ence just  before  the  final  curtain  fell. 

And.  so  "Pagliacci"  was  not  really 
heard  ill  Boston  until  If  v.  as  performed 


Metropolitan  company   In  lie- 
building    with    Dc    Lucia  as 
Canlo.    No  one  coming  to  Boston  has 
equalled  him  in  this  part.    Saying  this, 

we  are  not  unmindful  of  Messrs.  Zena- 
tello  and  Caruso,  to  whom-  Nature  had 
given  better  voices.  Do  Lucia's  voice  j 
was  rather  "white,"  but  It  was  used 
with  rare  dramatic  skill.  The  Intensity 
of  his  action,  his  emotional  expression 
and  the  flaming  passion  of  his  interpre- 
tation were  overpowering.  The  great 
audience  arose  nnd  shouted  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act.  for  operatic  audiences  of 
Boston  were  enthusiastic  in  those  days. 

Many  women  ns  Nedda  have  sung  to 
the  birds,  lashed  Tonio,  and  attempted 
to  dance  gaily  in  the  play  within  the 
play.  Only  one  gave  a  truly  dramatic 
performance.  Her  name  Is  Geraldlne 
Farrar.  She  alone  brought  before  us  the 
Inherently  coarse,  vain,  sensual  peasant 
woman.  In  general  conception  and  In 
little  details  her  performance  during  the 
first  act  was  wholly  admirable.  In  the 
lighter  moments  of  the  second  act,  until 
fear  seized  her  nnd  she,  knew  the  im- 
pending fate,  she  was  heavy.  The  other 
Neddas  were  content  With  facile  delivery 
of  the  florid,  song  in  the  first  act:  they 
were  as  a  rula  dramatically  weak.  Mme. 
Muzlo  was  an  exaeption;  she  had  the 
Italian*  fire,  but  she  did  not  efface  the 
ImDresslon  made  by  Mme.  Farrar. 

Tonio  has  been  fortunate  in  his  imper- 
sonators. It  is  not  necessary  to  name 
them  all.  The  performances  of  Mr. 
Amato  and  Mr.  Baklanof?  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  There  has  been  entertain- 
ing discission  of  the  proper  costume  for 
Tonio  when  he  appears  before  the  cur- 
tain in  -the  prologue.  Some  prefer  the 
shabby  street  dress  of  the  stroller,  the 
dress  of  a  broken-down  actor  reduced  to 
vagabondage.  Seme  think  Tonio  should 
wear  his  actor's  costume.  Others  ko  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  should  be  decently 
dressed,  as  a  manager  coming  before  the 
curtain  to  make  an  announcement.  After 
all,  these  are  not  vital  questions,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Victor 
Maurel  dressed  the  part  when  he,  the 
first,  sang  the  prologue  in  Italy. 

Leoncavallo  came  to  Boston  with  his 
singers,  as  Mascagni  had  come  before 
him,  and  he  had  no  greater  success. 
The  excerpts  from  his  other  operas  were 
li.effective,  dull,  boresome.  He  himself 
was  neither  impressive  nor  magnetic  as 
a  conductor.  In  this  respect  Mascagni 
was  far  superior,  for  he  showed  marked 
ability  as  a  conductor  of  his  own  music 
and  that  of  others.  Leoncavallo's  face 
and  figure  lent  themselves  easily  to 
caricature;  the  head  was  huge,  and  it 
tested  on  a  short,  fat  body,  as  if  there 
was  no  neck  between.  At  his  first  con- 
cert in  Symphony  Hall,  Dr.  Muck,  who 
had  prepared  and  conducted,!  by  royal 
command,  Leoncavallo's  ope'ra  about 
Roland  of  Berlin,  which  had  been  or- 
dered by.  William  Hohenzollern.  was  in 
the  audience,  listening  with  a  quizzical, 
one  might  say  Mephistophelian  smile. 

Like  Puccini,  Leoncavallo  haxl  lived  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  two  in  their  respec- 
tive operatic  versions  of  Murger's  ro- 
mance lived  their  lives  over  again.  'In 
the  latter's  opera  Musette  has  a  more 
important  part  than  Puccini  gave  her. 
In  the  two  operas  there  are  episodic 
scenes  rather  than  consecutive  action. 
Puccini's  opera  is  better  known,  prob- 
ably a  more  musical  work,  for  he  out- 
vies Leoncavallo  in  technical  knowledge 
and  in  taste.  We  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  latter's  "Boheme"  and 
"Zcza."  have  been  performed  in  this 
country.  There  is  talk  of  a  production 
of  "Zaza"  this  coming  season.  Leon- 
cavallo will  remain,  however,  a  man  of 
one  opera.  It  is  something  to  have 
written  so  widely  known  a  work  as 
"Pagliacci."  a  work  that  has  enjoyed 
many  years  of  success;  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  Balfe's  "Bohemian  Girl"  has 
been  sung  in  many  languages  for  many 
years,  that  its  tunes  are  still  sung, 
whistled,  played;  that  it  still  draws 
thousands  of  "music  lovers"  to  the 
opera  houses. 
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Japanese  Songs  and  Art  Dances 

by  Koscak  Yamada 

Carl  Fischer  of  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago  is  the  publisher  of  "Three  Origi- 
nal Japarese  Songs— Ripples,  A  Fancy, 
Homeward  Bound";  Book  I„  Japanese 
folk  sor.gs— Counting  Song,  Imayo, 
Flower  Song,  Fisherman's  Hong,  Huka- 
gawa (Song  of  the  Pleasure  Seekers), 
and  Cradle  Bong;  and  "Three  Old  Japa- 


nese Art  Dances  for  pianos— Crane  and 
Tortoise,  Four  Seasons  in  Kyoto,  Song 
of  the  Plovers.  There  are  translations 
Into  English  and  notes  by  Frederick  H. 
Martens.  This  music  should  interest 
musicians,  especially  singers  wishing 
fresh  and  unconventional  programs,  eth- 
nologists and  folk-lorlsts. 

The  text  of  "Ripples"  is  by  Kadzu- 
masa  Yoschimaru,  a  modern  poet,  and 
professor  of  Japanese  classic  literature 
at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  at 
Tokio.  The  text  of  the  two  other  songs 
Is  by  Yoshlo  Kobayashi,  a  modern  poet, 
who  has  written  much  in  the  folk-man- 
ner. "Mlzu  no  shlwa"  (Ripples)  is 
translated  as  follows: 

A  young  -wind  stirs  tbe  green  leaves,  among 

brandling  trees  it  blows. 
Upon  tbe  fields  of  wster  jt  breathes  and  It  dies. 
Then  with  great  surprise,  they  rise,  the  frlglit- 

ened  herons,  deserting  tbe  water-fields. 
The  drops  that  fall  at  their  rising, 
In  ripples  die  away. 


"UANCHO"  (A  Knncy) 
In  river  Jonk-  we  are  floating  dow 

urouud  us  the  autumn  night. 
Mid  drowsy  dip  or  the  oars  I  lienr  purlin 
rtewdrops  fall  from  your  hsndi,  lily-whlti 
The  dewdrops  fall  on  tbe  naves,  and  tin- wave 
are  moved  and  nrlie  la  my  song's  delight. 
"KaerlJI"  (Homeward  Bound)  has  six 
verses,  with  an  onomatopoelac  refrain 
Here  are  two  versos: 

Our  prow  moves  past  the  house; 

Pine  groves  In  sunset  flow  I 
Clieekered  sleeves  I  see  flutter. 
There  in  the  window! 
MM  torlkajl  yolkana  torlkajl,  etc. 

Tsl-flsh  leap  'round  our  prow: 
Pine  groves  In  sunset  glow! 

Tal-flsh,  prny.  shall  I  tako  you. 
Or  my  love's  bright  sleeves? 
floro  torlkajl,  etc. 


Japanese  Folk  Song 

The    folk-songs   are    still    more  In- 
teresting.    Mr.   Torao  Taketomo  con- 
tributes a  preface  In  which  he  says  that 
the  "Cradle  Song"  was  probably  heard 
centuries  ago.     "The  story,  which  is 
the   Introduction    for   household  folft- 
tales  like  that  of  the  'Peach  Boy'  or 
the  'Tongue-Cut  Sparrow,'   Is  in  the 
manner  of  the  16th  century.   The  'Boat- 
man's Song'— still  heard  in  the  beauti- 
ful inland  sea,  or  far  in  the  northern 
sea  of  Sendai— if  not  as  elaborate  as 
the  original  musical  setting  of  the  same 
poem  by  my  friend"— this  friend  is  Mr. 
Koscak  Yamada,  who  has  transcribed 
and  modernized  these  folk-songs— "has,| 
the   real  charm  of  wind  and  waves,  j 
Even    in    the    simple    melody    of  the| 
'Counting  Song'  (here  is  a  pathos  which 
Is  so  strong  and  moving  that  it  seems 
to  be  deeply  rooted  in  our  primitive  na- 
ture." Some  of  the  folk-song  texts  have 
been  taken  over  into  Japanese  litera- 
ture at  various  times,  and  tho  melo- 
dies with  them.    "Toward  the  end  of 
the  11th  century,  a  type  of  song  be- 
came current  in   the  court  literature 
which  was  called  'Imayo'  or  the  'mod- 
ern style.'    It  was  very  much  like  the 
Rondeuu,  and  wo  are  proud  to  say  that 
there  were  poets  among  tho  old  cour- 
tiers of  Japan  who  may  be  compared 
to  Pierre  de  Ronsard  and  Joachim  du 
Bellay.     The  'Imayo,*  called  'Buddhist 
Chant'  in  this  collection,  is  by  Jichin.  a 
Buddhist  priest  who  lived  at  a  later 
I  Period.     'Hukagawa,'  a  Capriccio,  was 
j  sung   to    the    accompaniment    of  the 
Shamisen,    the    three-stringed  guitar. 
One  must  imagine  the  libertine  atmos- 
phere of  the  late  Tokugawa  period,  and 
the  lover  on  a  small  junk  in  which  he 
hurries  to  his  mistress  in  the  Hukagawa 
quarter,    where   dwelt   the  women  of 
light  life.    These  songs  are  still  sung 
by  the  Japanese  of  the  present  day.  as 
they  were  sung  in  olden  times.  Their 
beauties  are  so  different  from  those  I 
have  learned  to  enjoy  in  western  music 
that  I  fe,el.  unless  properly  presented, 
they  are  hard  for  foreigners  to  under- 
stand.    Yet  somewhere  in  a  desolate 
temple  under  a  single  blosSoming  tree 
or  along  that  tragic  road  of  Tokal-Do 
where  (he  wind  blows  in  harmony  with 
the  rolling  waves,  if  a  Claudel  or  a 

i  eVu         ever  heard  the  drowsy  note, 
of  the  'Cradle  Song.'  its  memory  would 
sun  ce  to  awaken  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  my  friend." 

j  In  spite  of  Mr.  Taketomo's  warning 
|We  are  sure  that  several  of  these  son£ 

would  give  great  pleasure  to  a  western 
.audience.  The  solemn  "Buddhist  Chant" 

Wi0.    '.mpre.ssiv,e-   U  appears  from  Mr. 

Martens  3  note  that  this  is  a  religious 

folk  song  dating  from  about  900  A    D  I 

-Thl  *  ritual  cha"t-  Its  burden  is 
I  The  identity  of  heaven  and  earth  V 


the  soul  of  the  just.' 
the  poet-priest  Jichin. 


The  author  was 


L°wi?E!  March  morn-  »y  eyes. 

"  hite  was  eVrv  hill 
Are  they  flowers  white  or  clouds 
lbat  my  vision  fill? 

Clewis,  heav'n  born  or  flow'rs  of  earth' 
How  tell  them  apart?  ™- 
One  yet  twain;  alike,  vet  not— 
Ask  of  your  own  hrnrt. 
In  the  "Flower  Song"  tho  transcriber 
has  suggested  in  l he  accompaniment  the 
effect  of  tho  Shamisen  and  the  little  Jap- 
anese drum,   tsoudzoumi.    The  text  Is 
impressionistic.    The  song  is  probably 
an  old  Geisha  one. 
The  plnm-flow'r,  O  lias  it  bloomed? 
Are  the  cherry  trees  Jn  blossom  yet? 
I  p-.hh  '1'  °7  b™KhJ<  "rp  swaying  In 'the  breezes 
IflaV  S'°be  f)ouer-  f 

That  is  to  say:  "A  young  maid's  mind 
Is  swayed  by  every  wind.   The  affection 
I  or  the  coquette  is  productive  of  nothing 
| worth  while."  b 
"Song  of  the  Pleasure-Seekers,"  who 
are  going  to  the  Geisha  quarter  of  Edo 
[has  an  isth  century  tune.    In  the  ac- 
companiment is  a  suggestion  of  "the 
flapping  of  the    palms   of   the  hands 
iagalnst    the    thighs,    which  actually, 
'rhythms  the  melody  when  sung"  The 
text  Is  not  wildly  erotic.  I 
Our  boat  floats  down  stream.  O  where  faring  f 
■       Hukagawa  is  the  place!  raring.  1 

I  UPno^2i  rta,r"  ""V  "c  st"Wer-  ArewaUa,  5 
Olndlji  our  hearts  beat' 

Within  the  room,  the  great- room  we'll  carouse 
I  toast  you,  me  you'ro  toasting'  >-'l™use.  , 

Arewaisa,  no  sa! 

Joy  reigns  uneonfined.   Joy  reigns! 

Tho  Japanese  Words  "Arewaisa  "  etc  ' 
are  sound-words,  which  cannot  be' trans- 
lated into  an  English  equivalent. 

The  "Cradle  Sung"  ia  beautiful  in  Its  '■ 
s™P'iclt>'-  It  is  so  old  that  its  origin  is 


v*t  Wr  wwn-d  aw  "re- 
Japanese  Art  Dances 

•  .Marten*  in  a  preface  to  thu 
ree  Old  Jananese  Art  Dances  —the 
lc  Is  very  old— are  of  tho  No 

The  character  of  the  "No"  was 
vn  to  Bostonlans  last  season  by 
,  nu  Font  at  tho  Copley  Repertory 
aire     "The  Crane  and  Tortoise 


mVn  and  women  or  her  profession,  say- 
Efthey  would  never  stick  together  and 
S&  no  backbone.    Now  that  Mr:  Bendy 
harf  taken  up  the  cudgels  In  ov.r  oefcnce 
"  would  that  the  publto  would  ask  Mr 
Bradv  how  many  weeks  tho  chorus  Bh 
Is  often  kept  rehearsing  without  one  cent 
of  aaJarv Truthfully  he  would  answer. 
I  am  sure.  10  or  12  weeks,  and  then  tome, 
of  in    irl.  nre  left  oft  just  ^  the 
,hov»  opens,  with  the  excuse.  'We  na\e 
too  many  girls.'  The 

.  tolk-dance.  ^AWS^TS^JS^ 
•  a  chorus.  Calling  fo^  ^.^^e  e-fthe  "lrl  who  can  cleverly 
symbolizes  long  life  and  ^ThenHw ^the  ^  wh(m  sRe  asks| 


l  The  "Four  Seasons  in  Kyo- 
k  version  of  an  old  song-dance 
ibratca  the  beauty  of  each  season 
ih^  carden  city  which  for  nearly  11 
furies  was  tho  capital  of  Japan.  It 
iftcn  danced  at  weddings  and  Is  ac- 
nninied  by  shaniisen  and  drum. 
The  Sons  of  the  Plover"  Is  an  old 
ut  -of  which  the  famous  dancer.  M. 
*made  a  dance;"-  ^"o  has  hat" 
«  in  Boston.  To  those  who  have 
ed  in  Japan  his  art  appears  to  suffer 
m  undue  study  In  European  cltleo.l 
do  not  say  this  on  our  own  au- 


jSnent  that  tho  '  times  are  out  of  joint.  ' 
Shakespeare  said  or  Us: 

"A  poor  jhsyr  .1.     ,  _  .. 

•ll.ut  »lruU  utul  rrctt  his  hour  upon  the  staco. 

Our  players  neem  to  strut  and  fret 
mote  off  the  stago  thtni  on  It. 

Amon  Hill,  a  critic,  author,  poet  of 
ilu-MHh  century,  wrote  In  his  poem, 

..Th0  AlM  of  Acting."  dedicated  to  the 
Karl  of  Chesterfield: 

time  stall  como  (indulge  it  «oon  Blow 

ynJ'To**'  -hall  taste,  that  wit  can  think. 

The  tU«e  sTmlfeome  (nor  far  tne  destined  day) 
\Ae.V  "oulloucb  d  actors  sbaU  do  more  than 

When^slon.  flaming  from  J*"* 
fhalU  to  taught  (jreatness  Are  a  feellnK  agL. 


f   .Don't  know  if  "there  will  be  any.  1  iS.tSlt!  5*  ''»»; 

small  partsSnt  you  can  go  in  the  chorus    ™^tV™'s  ^t.  and  find  hU  heart  at 
,f  you  Dko.  and  if  a  small  part  should  ho?e.  ..... 

turn  up  you  can  have  it.  AU  tne  white | 
this  acute  manager  know*  that  he  will 
l  ave  a  small  part  Cot  her.  But  to  these 
metn^s  he  secures  the  girl's  sc.-v.ee 
for  the  same  salary  he  pays  the  other 
girls.  .  »3o  per  week  in 

New  ^SX'SSSik^JSS. 


a*  »ot  say  this  on  our  own  au-  New  York  sue  »  «"^-^lth  the  pro- 
*?v  knowing  Japan  only  from  the.  week  to  go  on  the  road  w  s  hotel 
oils  of  P^f    Worse.   Maj.   Brinkley;  auction.  Out :  o    ^  mnuest  Vve  food 


^"LaVcadlo  Hcarn;  the  romances  of 
iniouf  if  not  ingenuous  Frenchmen 
in?s  talk  of  travelers  and  •WU'rner.. 
,d  Japanese  life  as  Imagined  or  bur- 
id  japanet.  .  Butterfly"  and 


to  live  on  the  road-  engage  a 

There  arojn*«B£»tor  who  swears 


Then  shall  the  player  take  pains,  in  pleasure's 
Ttat  ted  bis  languor,  and  his  fa.me  foretold. 


And  only  WIjUam  SEYMOUR. 

South  Duxbury. 


wel1  ^nUslhe  g  rls  constantly  while 
at  and  insults  tne  B»         His  fav0rite 


lued    in     'Madama  Butterfly 

1.   Mikado"    Mr.   Martens   writes.    al  ana  "'=»'-- .""numbers. 
h«  dance  tells  the  story  of  the  or.g- ,  rehears  n~  t  ne  numoe  ^  b 

J  song-poem,  and  is  an  echo  of  the;  expression  is.    I    f  cn0rus.' 
""Say's  of  the  samurai.  an,  ^would  not  be^in   ^  ^ 


In 

Japan 
his  com- 


dand  fortress  of  western 
amurai  is  on  guard  while 
2*9  reet.    The  plovers  come  to  fish 

i  the  night  ^  thT^urai  wh°^ 
tactful  of  his  autf^lw  ^"*1^ 
,  awakened  by  their  shrill  c"es  *"u 
'  „,  UD   thinking  the  enemy  at  hand. 

nderlylng  the  simple  poetic  "arretive 
the  fact  that  the  ^ 
selected  his  duty,  must  die  by  n.s»  own  | 
»nd.  in  accord  with  the  stern  code 
stablished  by  Kate,  Myoniasa .  a  greet 
General  of  the  16U.  century.  The  cry 
jf  the  plover  is  the  call  of  death.  ' 

•atv  Martens  further  says  that  mis 
daTce  mus?c  has  to  a  certain  degree 
"fruit  auality  of  indirection,  of  sug„es 
Mm  which  is  peculiar  to  Japanese 
poSn-  A  differs  as  regards  form  from 
'thousual  popular  Japanese  melody  in 
♦hit  instead  of  consisting  of  a  series  oi 

Tsomposltton  has  been  reached.  .  .  -  In 
modal    character    the    me.odies  have 
iomething    in    common    with  ancient 
Sreek    music-they   employ   the _  « 
exact  notes,  which  yet  have  no  definite 
expression,  and  no  harmonic  affinities. 
There  is  more  or  less  shifting  of  the 
tonic,  its  relation  to  fourth  and  fifth 
varies-  yet  fundamentally  this  Japanese 
music 'is  based  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  modern  music  rests:  'the  essentia 
division  of  the  octave  in  fourth  and 
fifth  and  the  sequence  of  tones  on  these 
intervals.'  And.  while  all  oriental  music 
la  theoretically  based  upon  a  pentatone 
scale,  in  practice  (as  regards  instru- 
mental music  in  particular,  because  the 
koto  and  shamasen  are  capable  or  pro- 
ducing every  kind  of  diatonic,  chromatic 
and  harmonic  interval),  its  possibilities 
for  color  and  expression  are  extended 
tar  beyond   a  five-tone   limit.  Juhen 
Tiersot  has  alluded  feelingly  to  the  dif- 
i  ficulty  the  occidental  musician  finds  in 
I  transcribing  Japanese  music  in  our  nota- 
tion   These  dances  as  well  as  the  'Japa- 
nese Folk  and  Popular  Songs'  are  espe- 
cially  valuable   as    authentic  musical 
documents,  because  their  transcriber,  a 
Japanese   by   birth,   who   has  devoted 
'  much  time  and  attention  to  the  music 
I  of  his  native  land,  has  also  studied  au 
fond  the  music  of  its  antipodes  in  Euro- 
pean institutions.   He  is  able,  therefore, 
it  to   present    the   exotic   beauty   of  his 
!  native  Nippon  in  a  rpanner  at  once  in- 
\  telligible  and  exact." 

It  would  ue  interesting  no  know  how 
much  this  music  has  been  occidental ized 

I  by  Mr.  Yamada.  Phonographic  records  | 
'  of  music   brought   to  Boston  by  Mr. 

Henry  Eichheim,  the  violinist,  who  has 
.fjcied  the  art  of  Japan  in  that  country. 
.   remind  one  of  music  by  the  ultra-mod- 
;  '  ern  French  composers.    Some  of  these 

■  composers  have  evidently  been  influenced 
r  I  py  oriental  music  heard  at  world  oxpo- 
,  1  eltions  in  Paris. 



I  A  Chorus  Girl  Frees  Her  Mind 
i  About  Managers  and  Life 

The  World  of  Aug.  11  published  the 

I I  following  letter  apropos  of  the  actors'  j 
'  1  strike  and  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Brady: 

'  J  "To  the  Editor  of  The  World: 
j    "Mr.  Brady  is  quite  right  in  saying 

■  that  ali  'he  people  of  the  stage  gave 
theip  ser.  Ices  most  willingly  during  the 
war.  In  fa>^t,  we  felt  it  a  great  honor  to 

I  I  help  our  boys  in  the  service. 
I  -But  why  should  Mr.  Brady  try  to 
(<  prejud.ee  the,  public  mind  against  the 
^  I  Actors'  Equity  Association  by  stating 
&  that  actors  going  into  this  strike  were 
H  1  depriving  the  chorus  girl  of  her  living. 
51  Why  tl-s  burst  of  consideration  for  tne 
fc  lpoor  chorus  girl  at  this  late  day? 
Ml  "The  chorus  girl  is  very  proud  of  her 
P»*  -  .  „    „  „A  cv,„  -tt-Hiirsly  Joins 


This 
that 


poor  old  man  """h"-"  d  a  lot.  both 
fne  chorus  girl  u,e  la 

y  and  moraliJ.  i»  remember 

years. 

This  director _irls  he 


realize 
>t. 

the  last  26 


mentally 

^rif^-'were^'c^us-gms  he 

j  would  be  out  of  a  job-  

••But  all  hail!  The  chorus  girl  at  last 
has  a  deliverer  ^Mi^Brady^  ^ 

"New  York,  Aug.  9." 


Mr  William  Seymour  Discusses  the 
Actors'  Strike  and  the  Actor's  Art 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

As  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
dramatic  profession  (I  went  upon i  the 
Btage  in  1S63  and  have  continued  on  it 
ever  since).  I  desire  to  offer  a  word  of 
regret,  with  some  feeling  of  shame,  at 
the  decadence  of  the  actor's  art  as  evi- 
dence by  the  headlines  in  your  paper 
today:  "Actors'  Strike  Closes  Man} 
New  York  Theatres." 

In  mv  earliest  remembrance,  the  first 
members  of  a  theatrical  organization  to 
™  £  quits'-and  usually  because  salaries 
we  not  forthcoming-were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra.  I  will  except  the 
leade?  for  he  was  generally  one  of  our- 
Behes!  and  the  other  players  w6re  most- 
fy  •  Germans";  but  their  defection  could 

-T='t°y:ur^U?^|gd 
hTif  he  owed  you  two,  or  more."  There 
have  been  occasions  when  a  group  of 
aaors  would  intend  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  a  discharged  confrere  and  refuse  to 
co  on  if  he  were  not  re-engaged  But 
In  all  such  cases  the  "intent,  and  not 
the  deed,  confounded  them."   I  know  of 
one  actor  (and  that  within  30  years) 
who,  as  a  spokesman  for  others  of  the 
cast,  declared  he  would  not  continue  in 
his  part,  and  that  the  others  were  with 
him  if  some  wrong  were  not  redressed. 
The'  manager  accepted  his  resignation,  I 
cut  his  part  out  of  the  jplay.  and  the 
performance  went  on.  with  all  of  the 
other  actors  remaining  in  the  cast.  This 
was  the  retort  drastic." 

In  1877  I  left  the  Union  Square  Iheatre. 
New  York  city,  of  which  I  was  the  stage; 
manager,  and  went  to  San  Francisco 
with  John  McCullough.  I  had  a  two- 
years'  contract,  with  a  salary  of  $80  per 
week  in  gold  and  fares  to  and  from  the 
He  failed«within  six  months  of 


Arthur  Hartmann,  Violinist,  Writes 
About  Vieuxtemps'  Centenary 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Over  100  years  ago",  and  within  the 
AM**  vears  of  the  19th  century  the 
little  country  of  Belgium  save  to  the 
wJrld  a  number  of  great  men  destined 
to  influence  and  mold  the  future  art  of 
ytoffi?  They  were  Buceeselvely : 
"Charles  de  Be.riot,  born  I^ouvain  reo. 
?0  lWt:  £*n*ert  Joseph  Massart.  bom 
Liege  J.'ly  17-  m  .  Hubert 
bc-rh  Bellaire.  near  Uege, .April  '.1819. 
and  Henri  Vieustcmps.  born  Veniers, 

FTo  the  first' and  last  of  these  enumer- 
ated »8  universally  conceded  the  honor 
and  glory  of  having  been  the  ejmOg 
of  what  has  since   been    styled  tne 
Vranco-BelSian  School  cf  fl oil n J"lW- 
liing."    While  It  is  not  the  object  of  this 
article  to  seek  controversies  on  %  lohr 
matters-   it  can  well   be  claimed  that 
practically  all  the  vlolhiista    of  flrst 
ranlc  for  50  vears  back,  have  eithei 
I  A  directly  from  this  school,  or  were 
influenced    by    the    style    of    P  ajing 
created  by  the  Franco-Belgian  a.  t 

Music,   though  the  youngest  of  the 
arts    has  made  the  most  rapid  and 
revolutionary  strides,  notably -in .recent 
vears   so  that  a  large  portion-yes,  « 
mav  as  weU  admit  from  the  start  the 
majoritv-of  the  compositions  from  the 
,nen  of  be  Beriot  and  Vieuxtemps  (Mas- 
'wt    and    Leonard    not    having  been 
rifted  with  any  distinguished  creative 
S)  are  antiquated  and  often  insuf- 
ferable to  our  ears.  Notwithstanding. 

he  fact  remains  that  certai.t  compo- 
.litlons  of  these  two  masters  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  education  of 
a,l  violinists,  and  there  i«  no  x  olimst 
living  today,  however  great  w ho  can 
well  avoid  playing  some  one  thing  or 
other  of  Vieuxtemps.  Musicians  may 
weU  contend  that  the  music  of  V.eux- 
r/mos  is   all  that  his  name  imp  es- 

the  first,   third,  fourth  and  fifth  cm 
certos.    And  when  we  recall  that  the 
ffrst   sreat    concerto   was   written  by 
KxSs  Avhen  but  IS  years  of  age. 
[S  may  well  stand  as  being  w.th- 

|  ^  whose^omposltions  tax  all  the 


general  ou' 1  . '.  .^.^nn  student  and  ' 
to  every  vtoi     ^  ^  make  as  large  a| 

k"K7  Aw  wU  violoncello)  could 
works- (also  t hosr  wlln  ,d  furthcr 

t  roerharvTan  AmeHcan-born  sculptor  1 
■:;;;i;ruir\arupthenia«e;.ncoun- 

1  in    America  would'  be  giving  but  an 
tin,  AmiM>-a.  appreciation  of 

tnri^t  the,  same 

h me  Uencoubrageme„t  to  America's  ar- 

tists.    Contributions  sent, ^e  to ^Hough 

ton.  New  York  state.  \wri  "°  " 

for  by  me  personally  and  a.  strict  ac 

.counting  given  ^the  f-d^^ 

Houghton,  N.  Y. 
How  Mr.  John  Po^eli  Is  Studying 
for  His  Opera,  "Judith" 

S -en  recitals-  in  -Boston.  ,  as  has  Mr 

.Though1'  hey  may  hav:Shad  excel.eivt 

musTcal1  material.  ^«  ^"^^tecfil I 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  stage  tei-n 

""What  is  It,"  says  Mr.  Powell  "that 
the  Italians  always7 seem  to  have,  and 
that  vet  eludes  the  American  com- 
noser"  No  matter  how  weak  the  ave- 
nge Italian  opera  may  be  as  to  mus leg 

p™.  ss  ~>  »»».»»>' i.r,,;,ci"p*13 

i  riesrade  the  music.  But  I  snail  avuiu 
l^uch  mustc  as  has  only  musical  value 

never  forgetting  that  the  r^KSa?! 
music  in  opera,  after  all.  .a  "/£^aa.\fl 
and  heighten  tlje  action  ot  the  drama. 


right-hand  fi(. 


m"arri"val  ^California,  but  the  thea-         ~        combinations  of 
tre  remained  open,  and  we,  his  actors   pew.  ^e       amely,  the  manifold  styles 
continued  playing,  ^^  Z^ntVe  of  bowing-yet  there 
hopes  of  it,  for  several  months,  but  we  oi  player 
;  were  actors,  and  John  MeCu llough.  ou    demand.^    ^  ^ 
!  manager  was  an  actor,  too.  In 1-  weeks 
'  ,  received  $72.  and  never  in  all  th  MJ 


are  none  which 
S  endurance,  mu- 
„nj    full  technical 
siciarishiP.    poesy    and  iu 
equipment  more  than  tnis 
LrTpairme  dw"l  tod'oSi  gold  piece,  tione"  ^^"ofyieuxtemps's  birth 
S  I  paid  my  own  fare  back  to  New     The  centen  ^  ^ 

YI„k1873,  when  .awrence  Barrett  J^tW^S 

cei'vedfor  man^eek.  only  salary  enough  ( the  mst  ^rug^  ng  their  ele.nen- 

to  Pa/  our  living  expenses,  and  we  coh^  J  housan c  c  schoolg  hrough- 

ItinGed  Playing  until  the  season  er,^  .  Ur: sr  w             %ere  it  „ot 

But  the  season  following  Mr.  Barren   out  t       ^         ^  fof  eftCn 


But  tne  Bco.=u"        —  a  - 

paid  his  actors  every  pefffiy- jfc^ 
I     am     not     citing    the     aboye  In- 
as  in    comparison    with  tn 
show  thai 
'strike.' 


a  token  of 
to  con- 


stances  . 

present  "Issue"  -  but  to 
fhe  actor,  then,  did  not 
Hi,  was  an  art-not  controlled  by  "so 
manv^daysT-o  many  hours  and  so  much 
overtime  per  week."  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Actors'  Equity."  nor  of  any 
of  the  other  associations  formed  for 
tne  managers'  or  actors'  protection.  I 
am  alifrmember  of  the  Actors'  Fund. 
^th«  B  P  O.  Elks  and  of  my  Masonic 
?odge  I  am  not  a  Player,  a  Lamb  or  a 
Sreen-Roomer.  I  am  simply  an  actor 
to  whom  my  profession  is  paramount  to 


be  instrumental  In  helping  toward  this' 
object  and  also  to  help  stem  the  tide, 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  a  true 
°PpStion  of  Vieuxtenms'^ ,  jjjtejUj 

^Te'f/nl  'rs'as    o'the  deTails  in 
any  definite  pi  »ns  as  to  t  « 
getting  the.    monument    or  whe^o 
might  be  appropriately  Placet.. 


Mr.  George  C.  Tyler  Talks 

About  "Bedroom"  and  Lingerie  Plays  j 

Mr  George  C.  Tyler,  looking  after  s|  . 
new  play  brought  out  under  his  manage, 
ment  at  Atlantic  City,  thus  freed  his 
mind  about  entertainments  now  in  fash-l 

ever  has  the  stage  In  Americal  ! 
\  reached  so  low  a  level  as  it  did  last  yea  . 

••We're  entering  a  better  era.  1or  the, 
jlvery  simple  reason  that' we  couldn  t  ge . 
any  worse.  The  bedrc  ti  and^  lingerie 
Itvie  of  drama'  reached  limits  that  far 
outstripped  decency-it  was  worse  than 
a  gambler's  chwnce  for  a  father  to  take 
his  daughter  to  a  show  and  sit  there  | 
with  any  sense  of  ease.  He  never  knew 
when  a  salacious  speech  or  an  unseem- 
ly  situation  would  arise.    The  thea  re 
became  a  place  where  is  was  Practically 
unsafe  to  take  a  young  person.  Themes 
fit  only  for  a  clinic  were  built  into 
dramas— profanity   was    put    into  tne 
mouths    of   women-and    situations  so 
daring   that    decent-minded    men  ^anu 
women  made  them  taboo  in  conversa- 
tion "were  boldly  exploited  on  the  stage 
for  any  one  to  see  who  had  the  price  ot 
adimssioh.  Let  any  man  or  woman  look 
back  on  the  last  five  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can drama  and  call  to  mind  some  of  the 
speeches  and  situations   sadly  spoken 
and  sadly  shown,  and  then  question  it 
I  am  right  or  wrong. 

"But  a  revision  in  public  tastes  is  tax-  , 
Ing  place.  The  theatregoer  is  sick  and  | 
tired  of  the  filth  and  the  snggestivenfss. 
For  it  takes  us  nowhere  and  brings  us 
nowhere.  It's  all  very  well  to  Lalk  of  the 
passions  and  their  dramatic  vaiues. 
They  have  their  pjace  in  the  world— they 
:  have  th  .-ir  ni -he  in  the  drama.  Shake- 
speare showed  it  in  'Romeo  and  JulW — 
-  also  in  the  scene  of  Desdemona's  bed- 
room in  'Othello.'  But  those  scenes  were 
mere  episodes  in  a  great,  big  immortal 
unfolding  of  tragedy.  Those  isolated 
scenes  did  not  make  the  entire  play  or 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  or  of  'Othello.' 

"The  clean  play  is  coming  into  its  own 
•hgain.  We've  wallowed  long  enough  in 
the  mud.  The  clear  river,  the  green 
•'rass  and  the  blue  sky  seem  mighty  fine 
after  all.  And  it  is  only  by  going  away 
it  from  them  for  awhile  that  it  seems  BC 


Mr.  Bart  Kennedy**  Praise  of  th*e  striking  parallels  between  nthet,  *™reat. 
Actor's  Friehd,  the  Deadhead  (from  *™Tt  ^history,  was-reported  In 

"  '  The  London  Times  aa  follows: 

the  lecturer  began,  had 


the  Stage) 

Why  ho  *         ;„,UScd  beat,  me:  for    Oj^k  hWor, 
he  Is  the  friend  of  the  author,  the  actor,  bl 
the  manager,  Uic  callboy,  and  ull  others 


owb.    fiay^  BTrWBT~wrtnt'ii 

made  safe  for  democracy.  Even 


[Mould 


Connected  with  the  theatre.  Jot)  was  a 
patient  person,  but  compared  with  the 
deadhead  he  can't  be  reckoned  as  being 
really  In  it.  He  was  patient,  but  ho  was 
a  grouser.  At  least,  his  friends  said  ho 
wti.-.  Hut  the  deadhead  is  as  merry  and 
Hght  as  the  birds  In  May.  It  matters 
not  the  dulness  nor  the  feavfulness  of 
the  play.  Ho  Is  there— clad  In  his  nicest 
*nd  his  best— till  the  very  end. 

Occasionally  managers,  and— I  am 
grieved  to  say-»actors  grumble  at  the 
deadhead.  They  <have  the  hardihood  to 
sugge.-t  that  ho  ought  to  pay  for  his 
seal.  They  accuse  him  of  not  being  a 
genuine  und  sterling  patron  of  the  dra- 
ma: they  writo  letters  to  the  press.  In 

Srhlch  they  endeavor  to  make  out  that  power  and  land  power,  between  democ- 


lo  the  political  experience  and  prefear 
■nces  or  Us  writers.  Cleon,  the  most 
vtttS  figure  of  the  Peloponesian  war 
had  been  variously  represented;  he  had 
been  treated  as  ».  bloodthirsty  sans- 
culotte, who  estal  ished  a  reign  of  tei- 
ror  a  vigorous  and  much  abused  rad- 
Kil-  the  rlgthehead  of  a  great  soc  ial 
,n,l  'to.Hunir  movement";  but  Thu- 
cydlde*  hud  told  us  whart.was  essential 

to  know,  simply  thsft  Cleon  was  "the 
most  violent  of  the. citizens,  and  at  that 
time  most  persuasive  to  the  multitude." 

The  Peloponnesian  war  was*  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  present  war.  It 
was  to  the  Hellenic  peoples  a  world- 
war— the  greatest  that  there  had  ever 
been;  it  startled  the  world  by  its  bitter 
cruelty;  It  was  a  struggle  between  sea 


shadow  — the  substance  —  strike,  and 
screen  dramas  of  the  future  bo  endan- 
gered. It  would  do  no  great  harm. 
Ptho  movies  can  then  do  what  some  of 
j  them  have  for  some  time  fceen  doing— 
rechrlsten  old  plays  with  new  names  for 
the  benefit  of  a  long-suffering,  non- 
striking  public— New  York  Evening  Post- 


1919. 


he  is  not  very  much  better  than  he  ought 
to  be — that  he  is  a  getter  of  something 
for  nothing— and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
Sometimes,  Indeed,  a  manager  goes  to  I 
the  extreme  length  of  threatening  to  ex- 
clude him  altogether,  unless  —  unless, 
minrl  you— he  pays  for  his  seat! 

Frankly,   this  kind  of  thing  amazes 
me.  For  it  is  Ingratitude  of  a  dye  that  is  ! 
jarticularly  dark  and  deep.  But  the  dead-  ; 
>ead  is  of  a  disposition  that  is  kind  and 
[orglving.  It  would  serve  these  people 
right  if  he  went  on  strike.  Cut  he  never 
even  thinks  of  it.    He  is  magnanimity  I 
personified. 

Once  a  deadhead  always  a  deadhead!  j 
This  aphorism  was   coined  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  some  manager  in  a  rude  mo-  | 
ment.    It  Is  intended  to  convey  an  appro-  , 
Hious  suggestion   to   the   effect   that  ' 
•when  a  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  seats  for  nothing  ho  will  never  j 
pay  for  seats  afterwards  in  any  circum-  I 
stances.  And  here  I  may  say  thatVt  ac-  i 
cept  this  suggestion  on  behalf  of  my  I 
friend  the  deadhead.  But  I  do  not  ac- 
cept it  as  carrying  with  it  opprobrium.  I ' 
accept  in  the  sense  that  he,  the  dead-  I 
head,  recognizes  that  he  has  a  duty  to 
perforin  towards  the  trama  and  all  who  ; 
are  concerned  with  it.  And,  recognizing 
this,  he  sticks  faithfully  to  ^lis  post. 


racy  and  military  autocracy.  The  demo- 
cratic sea  power  of  Athens  suffered 
from  its  lack  of  cohesion  and  its  de- 
pendence on  sea-borpe  resources;  the 
military  land  empire  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  gained  from  Us  compact  and 
central  position. 

Again,  there  was  a  division  of  parties 
like  our  own.    Though  there  were  no 
pro-Spartans    in    Athens,    there  was 
roughly  a  peace  negotiation  party  led  ' 
by  Nicias,  and  a  knockout  blow  party 
led  by  Cleon.    After  10  years  of  war . 
Nicias  succeeded  in  making   a  peace 
treaty,  which  the  firebrands  on  both 
sides  at  once  proceeded  to  violate;  and  1 
after  27  years,  the   war  left   Athens  j 
wrecked  and  Sparta  bleeding  to  death. 
Parallels  must  not  be  pressed  too  close, 
but  another  similarity  should  be  noticed: 
the  more  Greece  was  ruined,  the  more 
was  Athens  haunted  by  shining  dreams  j 
of  the  future  reconstruction  of  humau 
life— the   speculations   of  philosophers, 
and  even  the  comic  poets;  Plato's  dream 
city. 

The  lecturer  then  turned  to  some  of 
the  obvious  material  results  from  so 
long  and  serious  a  war.-  Athens  became 
overcrowded  with  refugees,  living  In 
casks -and  holes  and 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALF. 


Mr.  House:  I  mi-ply  wisli  lo  sei>  ap.iln  what 
I  nlre«fl.v  know,    t  shall  ri=it  new  plnees. 
Sfif  pi  :    Arc  tliere  ,n>v? 


i  ■  u  "..vA  .luicf,  aim  gateways,  as  the 

1  sausage-seller  said;  the  overcrowdlw? 
Pay!  Why  should  he  pay?  The  service  il  led  to  the  great  plague  'described  by 
he  renders  is  a  service  that  is  often  I  Thucydidcs  but  not  mentioned  by  Arlsto- 
most  vital.  Indeed,  If  there  is  talk  about  jj  phanes.  Food  was  scarce;  there  wan 
payment,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot — jljno  oil  or  charcoal ;  "Why  did  you  light 


as  the  cobbler  of  old  put  it.  It  is  he— 
the  deadhead^who  ought  to  be  paid.  I 
He  ought  to  receive  a  salary  for  at-  ; 
tending  to  his  mission.  But,  to  do  him  < 
justice  he  never  asks  for  mere  vullgar  j 
money.  All  that  he  requires — and  asks  i 
for — is  a  seat  for  the  performance! 

When  the  ship  is  sinking— when  the  I 
manager  is  thinking  of  taking  off  the 
play  because  trie  audience  are  a  bit 
slow  in  discovering  its  hidden  merit — 
there  appears  on  the  scene  the  savior. 
He  arrives,  dressed  up  to  the  nines. 
He  looks  like  a  baronet  at  the  very 
east.  (Perhaps,  indeed,  he  is  a  baronet, 
(or  there  are  baronets  and  even  peers 
who   belong  to   the  gallant  deadhead 
phalanx.)    If  1  may  be  allowed  the  use 
of  a  bull,  he  appears  in  overwhelming 
numbers.    And,*  lo!   that  gladful  two- 
word  legend  is  put  up  at  the  entrance 
o  the  theatre — House  Full.   When  peo- 
>le  ask  at  the  box  office  for  Seats,  the 
potentate    who    reigns    therein  gives 
hem  the  cold  eye  and  the  acid  word. 
He  directs  their  attention  to  the  two- 
word  legend  that  is  stuck  up  outside — 
he  legend  that  has  attracted  them  even 
s  the  bee  is  attracted  by  the  honey! 
He  can't  give  them  seats  tonight!  Of 
course  not!    Fernaps  he  can  let  them 
l.ve  seats  for  some  other  night!  He 
11  see.    It  is  a  thing  most  difficult. 
1  here  is  such  a  run  on  them. 
Let  this  be  said  in  all  seriousness, 
wever.    Many  a  fine  play  has  been 
ved  by  the  deadhead.    This  no  one 
n  deny. .  The  first  nights  of  a  play 
e  awkward  nights.    The  very  first 
tcht  means  absolutely  nothing.  Be- 
muse of  the. nature  of  things  it  is  im- 
>sslble  for  its  audience  to  be  %.  bona- 
de   audience.    There  are   too  many 
riends  in  the  theatre.    And  there  is 
nother  point,  too.    Th,e  gallery  god  is 
ometime8  apt  to  get  into  the  ultra- 
rltical  framo  of  mind.    This  frame  of 
nind  is  the  worst  possible  for  the  judg- 
ng  of  anything.  >To,  the  first  night  of 
piece  means  nothing. 
The  trying  time  for  a  play  is  during 
is  first  two  weeks.    The  factors  that 
lake- lor  its  success  or  its  failure  can- 
ot  be  defined  by  anyone,  however  used 
o  the  stage  they  may  be.    Every  play 
"as  Its  own  chance  of  appeal.    The  rea- 
ms for  the  success  o*»one  play  may 
i.ean  the  failure  of  another.  The  subtl- 
t  play  is,  after  all,  but  a  roughly  sug- 
sted  picture,  that  may  or  may  not ' 
tiea,l  to  the  crowd-mind.   The  ona  who 
pas  written  it  has  to  work,  largely  in 
dark!    This  he  has  to  db,  Whatever 
experience  or  knowledge  of  his  craft. 
Every  play  goes  forth  to  unforseen  ad- 
eature. 

And  it  has»to  be  helped  somewhat  in 
9  beginning.  It  has  to  be  given  a 
.ance — to  be  tried  well  out.  It  must 
Jot  be  taken  off  too  q(ulckly. 
\nd  therefore  is  it  that  the  launchers 
it  have  recourse  to  the  help  of  our 
Uient  friend — the  deadhead. 


rof.  Gibert  Murray's  Lecture  on 

|  leon,  Aristophanes  and  the  War 

oI'  G}}~?n  Murra>"Ji  Creighton's  lect- 
on   "Cleon  an<3   Aristophanes:  the 
iv    <Vu.  ,.,,;„    ot    Ul0  peIo 


that  drunkard^  of  a  lamp?"  says  the 
mastertohis  scrvantin  the  "Wasps."  The 
scarcity  of  food  was  dwelt  upon  agt>in 
and  again,  as  a  joke  with  a  grim  back- 
ground;  Megara  was  absolutely  starv- 
ing; in  Athens  prices  were  high,  out  In 
the  "Knights"  Cleon,  after  thundering 
against  the  "hidden  hand,"  and  being 
|  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a  great 
catch  of  sprats,  taught  the  hungry  peo-' 
pie  their  lesson  only  too  well:  "Peace? 
Yes,  of  course.  When  they  know  that 
we  have  cheap  fish  :n  !  We  don't  want 
peace  !  Let  the  war  rip  !"  Another  ef- 
fect of  the  war  was  the  absence  of  men 
of  military  age  from  Atliens  ;  three  plays 
of  Aristoplwnes  were  based  on  what 
women  could  do  if  they  held  together; 
the  "LysisVute"  nhowed  a  general  strike 
of  women  ;  in  the  "Ecclesiazusae"  they 
were  in  Parliament.  There  was  a  dearth 
of  servants,  but  not  as  with  us:  the 
slaves  deserted  in  large  numbers  from 
the  city  of  their  owners. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  war  on  political 
opinion,  the  first  simple  fact  to  realfto 
was  that  the  war  was  long  and  evenly 
balanced.  Neither  side  could  understand 
why  it  did  not  succeed  in  winning  com- 
pletely. There  arose  a  demand  for  en- 
ergy at  any  price,  and  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  work  for  peace.  The  average 
Athenian  citizen  regarded  the  Spartan 
as  "to  be  no  more  trusted  than  a  hun- 
gry wolf  with  his  mouth  open'.';  one  for 
whom  ther^  existed  "no  altar  and  no 
honor  and  no  oath."  The  Athenian 
counterpart  to  the  clergy— that  is.  the 
prophets  and  oracle-mongers— were  rep- 
resented by  cqmedy  as  being  more  fero- 
cious in  their  passions  than  the  ordinary 
man;  but  Dicaeopolis,  in  the  "Achar- 
nians,"  deliberately  undertakes  to  argue 
that  the  Spartans  were  not,  after  all,  to 
blame  in  everything.  The  policy  of  Cleon 
was  to  win  completely,  at  anj{,cost  and 
by  any  means,  a  policy  whidh  "became 
more  and  more  repulsive  to  decent  men." 
and  our  witnesses  are  unanimous  in  say- 
ing that  from  the  time  of  Pericles  on- 
ward there  was  a  rapid  deterioration  In 
the  class  of  men  who  acquired  ascend- 
ency in  Athens;  besides  a  change  of  so- 
cial class,  there  really  was  a  moral  and 
spiritual  degradation  from  Pericles  and 
Cimon  to  Hyparbolus  and  his  successors, 
with  their  flatterers  and  hangers-on, 
shirkers  from  military  service,  rich  prof- 
iteers and  informers,  types  of  the  spy 
mania  of,  the  time.  It  was  a  permanent 
count  against  Cleon  that  he  repeatedly 
refused  peace,  because,  as  Aristophanes 
makes  him  say,  "I  mean  to  give  the 
Athenian  Bemos  universal  empire  over 
Hellas."  T3osh!"  answers  the  Sausage- 
seller;  "it  is  because  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  tne  war  surts  you!  The  general 
darkness  and  ignorance,  the  absence  of 
financial  control,  the  nervous  terror  of 
the  populace,  and  even  their  very  pov- 
erty and  hunger,  which  makes  them 
more  and  more  dependent  on  you." 

Thanks  to  then  technic  which  may  be 
likened  to  cold  storage,  the  movies  ar« 
not  affected  byv  strikes  as  are  dramas 
dependent  upon  the  actor  In  the  flesh. 
Deep  and  widespread  as  is  the  "social 
unrest,"  it  has  not  yet  unionized  shad- 


Our  Journey 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  asked  us  t3 
go  with  him  on  a  journey:  for  an  outing, 
as  he  calls  it.  We  asked  him  if  Miss 
Vnshti.  his  sister,  would  not  go  with 
us.  He  shook  his  head.  Suspecting  that 
he  thought  shi  would  be  uncomfortable, 
through  maiden  delicacy,  in  being  alone, 
with  men.  we  suggested  that  Miss  Jane 
Winlerhottom  be  invited  as  companion, 
for  Miss  Vashti  really  is  not  in  need  of 
a  chaperon.  No;  Mr.  Johnson  used  the 
tiresome  old  saw.  "Two's  company,"  etc. 
He  would  not  even  hear  of  Gaylord 
Quex.  Esq..  MaJ.  Marshall  Tred,  the 
Rev.  Babbiington  Brook.  Mr.  George  P. 
Bolivar,  or  even  Eugene  Golightly  the 
Younger,  not  to  mention  Percy  Beau- 
regard, Marcellus  Graves..  Lucien  B. 
Henderson.  Hector  Munson  and  others, 
|  valued  contributors  to  this  column  and 
members  of  the  Porphyry  Club  in  good 
and  regular  standing.  "'No;  we'll  go 
alone." 

j  One  would  think  from  this  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  invited  us  as  his  guest. 
On  the  contrary.  He  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  all  bills,  railway,  canal,  toll- 
bridge,  steamboat,  ferry  boat.  cab.  stage, 
hotel,  should  be  equally  divided.  Some- 
thing tells  us  in  our  heart  that  Mr. 
Johnson  will  ask  for  a  loan  before  we 
are  100  miles  from  Boston. 

Where  and  how  shall  we  go?  We 
should  like  to  take  passage  on  the  Flying  | 
Dutchman,  if  the  company  on  board  is 
as  agreeable  as  it  was  when  George 
William  Curtis  voyaged  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  trip  to  his  Prue,  but,  the 
last  we  heard  of  the  vessel,  she  was 
Righted  not  far  from  the  Cape  cf  Good 
Hope.  There  are  names  that  have  long 
allured  us — Surinam,  Malabar,  Pernam- 
buco,  Lahore,  Carcasonne,  Damascus, 
Archangel,  Santiago  de  Chill,  Teheran. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  mentioned  Putney, 
Vermont. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  own 
an  automobile,  and  if  he  owned  one  he 
would  not  drive  furiously.  He  is  not  a 
speed-maniac  in  any  phase,  of  life. 
When  he  travels,  he  wishes  to  see  and 
hear.  He  observes  with  sociological  in- 
terest the  flagman  ■xt  a  way  station.  He 
chooses  an  accommodation  train,  which 

s  accommodating,  unlike  the  "accom- 
modator"  that  deigns  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween the  departure  and  the  arriving 
maid-of-little  wdrk  and  every-night 
play.  In  his  manner  of  travel  we  sym- 
pathize with  him. 

We  have  also  determined  that  no  tea- 
house, by  the  wayside,  no  Red  Peacock, 
Blue  Hen,  Dragon's  Lair,  Mary  Jane's. 
Will  tempt  us.  Better  even  the  dining 
room  of  the  country  tavern  with  flies 
swarming  about  us  and  recommending 
the  food  than  the  painful  aestheticism 
and  still  more  distressing  bills  of  the 
tea-house  with  a  landlady  related  by 
birtli  or  marriage  to  some  of  "our  best 
families."  As  a  human  being,  the  coun- 
try landlord  is  vastly  more  entertaining, 
after  he  is  assured  of  his  guest's  pecu- 
niary responsibility. 

Unlike  Hazlitt,  Dickens,  Stevenson, 
Belloc,  Wordsworth.  De  Quincey  and  his 
friend,  "Walking"  Stewart,  Mr.  Johnson 
[does  not  shine  as  a  pedestrian.  He  ad- 
tnires  Wait  Whitman's  "Song  of  the  r 
Open  Road"  only  for  its  symbolism,  its 
broad  democratic  spirit.  He  enjoys 
Hazlttt's  famous  essay  because  Hazlitt 
debated  as  he  entered  a  village,  after  an 
all-day  tramp,  what  he  should  eat  for 
supper.  Mr.  Johnson  will  not  goad  us  , 
into  excursions  on  foot. 

We  should  not  go  with  him  at  this 
time,  for  there  are  letters  on  important 
subjects  from  contributors  to  be  thought- 
fully considered  and  perhaps  published. 
Thus,  Dr.  Crockett  has  much  to  say  , 
about  the  feat  of  swimming  to  Boston 
Light;  "W.  E.  K."  discusses  the  history 
of  the  custard  pie  as  a  stage  accessory 
in  the  spoken  and  the  filmed  drama; 
some  one  that  did  not  think  it  best  to 
sign  his  name  has  sent  a  vivid  account 
In  Scottish  dialect  of  a  Scottish  picnic 
In  this  painful  period  of  prohibition.  But 
what,  after  all,  is  "duty"?  only  a  word, 
which  has  led  to  criminal  action. 

It  may  'be  that  we  shall  not  go  far 
from  town.  We  may  find  some  broad 
veranda  where  we  shall  pass  the  time 
reading  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  tales  of 
African.  Asiatic,  Arctic  and  Antarctic 


I  r-xiilorations.  "and.  '  above  all,  "Moby 
nick"  H  Is  ensler  to  let  others  travel 
for  you-  to  let  them  carry  pemmlcan 
and  evaporate  muk.  or  subsist  gayly 

Jon  yams,  bread-fruit  and  raw  fish;  to 
extricate  a   blonde  and   grateful  lady 

!  from  - a  railway  wreck,  or  shout  in  a 
commanding  voice  "Women  and  chil- 
dren first."  as  boats  are  lowered  from 
a  sinking  ship  unprovided  with  wireless 

'  apparatus.  One  can  then  say  with 
'  Whitman/in  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm: 

'■'"I   am   the   man;    I    suffered;    I  was 
there."     What  if  Mr.  Johnson  should 
finally  insist  on  a  veranda  journey,  wlthl 
occasional  visits  to  the  Porphyry? 

T  wo  Now  Theatres 

Tw(  r>  theatres,  it  is  reported,  arei 
to  b  (e  built  in  Boston  by  and  for  a 
Prominent  firm  of  theatrical  man- 
,  «gers.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  character  of  the  plays  to' 
be  performed  .in  these  theatres, 
whether  they  arc  to  be  spectacles, 
comedies  with  music,  farces,  melo- 
dramas, or  plays  of  all  kinds  in 
alternation,  including  even  trage- 
dies. One  might  say  that  at  present 
Boston  has  more  theatres  than  itghas 
plays.  Last  season  several  come- 
dies, booked  for  long  runs,  were  kept 
on  the  stage  although  the  audience.; 
after  a  fortnight  were  small;  kept 
there  because  there  were  no  plays 
to  take  their  place.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  the  theatres  should  have 
been  crowded  to  the  end  of  the  ap- 
pointed engagement.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  particular  audience  for  this 
or  that  play  was  only  for  a  fort- 
night 

Not  only  are  truly  important 
dramas  long  in  coming  to  this  city; 
amusing  comedies,  successful  in  New 
York,  are  6ften  performed  in  other 
American  cities,  sometimes  'in  Lon- 
don, before  they  are  brought  to  Bos- 
ton. There  was  a  time  when  Boston 
was  regarded  as  an  eminently  "good 
show  town."  The  word  "show"  was 
then  a  r.ame  for  any  theatrical  en- 
tertainment, from  "Hamlet"  to  "A 
Bunch  of  Keys,"  from  "Iris"  to  "Are 
You  a  Mason?"  It  is  still  a  "good 
show  town"  for  shows  with  certain 
comedians,  as  Messrs.  Stone,  Jolson, 
Hitchcock;  for  shows  with  loudly 
advertised  show-girls,  with  plots 
that  are  in  the  nature  of  slightly 
deodorized  Palais  Royal  farces.  It 
Would  be  foolish  and  unjust  not  to 
admit  that  these  entertainments 
amuse  thousands;  it  is  also  true  that 
managers  are  justified  in  answering 
a  popular  demand.  If  the  great  pub- 
lic insisted  on  plays  by  Shakespeare, 
Ibsen,  Brieux,  Synge,  Maeterlinck, 
the  more  serious  diamas  of  Pinero 
and  Jones,  the  managers  would  put 
them  on  the  stage. 

The  question  arises  whether  the^ 
managers  of  the  proposed  new  thea- 
tres will  run  the  risk  of  gratifying 
the  taste  of  a  comparatively  small] 
audience  in  the  hope  that  this  audi- 
ence will  grow.    There  is  already  a/ 

small  but  lova!  audience  for  Mjr| 

'_  n  ,.-  ■  — r--  —  ■ — — t.  1 

Jewett's  repertory  theatre.   This  au-  | 
dience  has  not-  been  afraid  Of  reri-  | 
ous  plays  performed  here  for  the  I 
first  time;  it  has  enjoyed  comedies  | 
and  dramas  that  managers,  in  New  g 
York   have   produced   timidly   and  ^ 
hastily  withdrawn,  fearing  failure;  I 
or  who  ily  ignored.    Will  there  be  1 
interest  in   serious  productions  at  J 
the  new  theatres?    Or  will  there  be  1 
merely  two  new  houses  for  the  entex-y'1 
tainments  in  which  bedrooms,  lin- 1, 
gerie  and  nocturnal  misadventures 
are  the  foundation  of  skittish  plot 
and  dialogue?    No  one  wishes  a  con-  , 
stantly  sombre,  gloomy  theatre,  es- 
jpecially  at  this  time;  but  should 
(plays  that  lead  reasonably  intelli- ' 
jgent  men  and  women  to  think,  dis- 
Icuss,  remember,  be  rigorously  ban--, 
jisheel  from  the  larger  theatres  oik 
this  city?' 
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,.,k,  the  other  two  Jealous. 

pUy.  There  to  a  b^.- »  *  « u„  h  nn(1 
though  the  .-how  is  »;  lhV,  there  Is  no 
not  al  toe  Park  *™,e; .J&TKtoW 
breakfast  save  eold  « "^kit  only 
RS  „  concession   to   BUOt  •  » 

beautiful    bedroc  n>.  ] ™Umny. 
and  what  happens  l\«  W2  „,  tlier* 

Emily  atdnt  b* 

fore.  Jack  was  en.n .  KmilV  s 
„  was  hard  for  hint  t« '  of 

na»c*  and  hto  own  . ffijgS^uto, 

Otto  ^uU','l„  ;  iH  no,  bolus  saved 
in  the  last  act.  the  LI  disroverinsJ 

by  the  Justice  01  the  peace  R  a 

.that  his  I'cens.  hadjuat «PW« 
'that  nobody  »«J  ma    .  I  W-  . 
As  tnisht  be  expected  Qj  .  «  jj 
and  such  a  C4*t   t  & it  *»<"y"  «W»f« 
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convincing    as    tbc    'j  Tommy   fellow-passenger,  calling  him  o, 

"    °?em'    the   builo-:-.   hvou.ht! began  huggmg 


A  question  agitating  many  in  the 
Inglish-spvaking  world,  where  there' 
ro  now  ao  nrany  causes  for  agita-| 
ion.  i«  whether  a  factory  should  be  i 
■Ublished     in  Stratford-on-Avon. 
iome    argue,    having    cried  out, 
Desecration!"  that  the  town  will 
hus  be  commercialised;  but  in  the 
ame  br*»th  they  say  that  tourists, 
worshippers  at  shrines,  will  be  de- 
*rred  from  visits  and  sojourning, 
ind  so  there  will  be  a  pecuniary  loss. 
Some,  wkhout  reference  to  this  loss 
w  fain,  protest  against  a  factory 
mi  put •      i  etic  grounds,  forget- 
ting, or  ignoring,  tlie  fact  that  there 
is  already  a  brewery;  they  wish  the 
town  preserved,  reserved  as  it  is 
for  tribute  to  a  genius,  for  contem- 
plation and  meditation,  for  the  dra- 
matic festivals  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Frank  Benson,  with  movies, 
dancers,  folk  songs— all  in  the  effort 
to  bring  Elizabethan  days,  "Merry 
England,"  into  these  distracted  and 

rinister    years.     Others    say  that 

Shakespeare  has  been   dead  many 

years;  it  is  not  determined  beyond 

doubt  and  controversy  that  he  wrote 

the   plays   attributed   to   hi*i;  his 

glory  cannot  be  diminished  —  even. 

the  Germans  claim  him  as  their  own; 

the    people    of  Stratford-on-Avon 

must  live,  and  at  present  there  is  not 
.  enough  employment  for  them. 

Would  a  factory  necessarily  dis- 
» figure  the  landscape,  disturb  reveren- 
tial meditation,  cast  a  shadow  over 
I  the  shrine,  and  bring  the  curse  that 

Shakespeare  invoked  on  the  possible 

disturber  of  his  bones?  The  brewery 
evokes  pleasintr  thoughts  of  Sir  John 
Falstatf,  Dame  Quickley,  Bardolph, 
Pistol  and  Nye,  not  forgetting  Chris- 
topher Sly  and  other  tosspots  and 

malt-worms  of  the  plays.    In  the  jjiomer         ^°""^~"K  Fomaln  in 
vears  before  the  war  it  must  have   Keeler,  assisted  by  ueorge K  Komai 
r  IZ   an    additional    attraction   for  ja  travesty  on  the  eUrna  tnanf  ■ 

German  pilgrims.    There  is  no  ro-    tne  headline  feature  of  the  bill  at 
(  man^e  in  a  factory.    What  would  L   KeHh  s   Theatre   this    we*.  ^ 
I   Ruskin  not  say  against  this  irrtver-  L^nln*  lhe  theatre  was  cro 
ence,  this  shameless  desecration?       L  -d  -e  . ^ 

Yet  a  Japanese  gentleman,  a  lover      rhe  «~  ,„  the  manner  of  t- 

of  the  beautiful,  a  man  of  high  po- 
■  sition  and  great  wealth,  answered 
not  long  ago  an  American  who  was 
lamenting  the  passing  of  old  Japan, 
by  pointing  to  .factory  chimneys:  1 
like  to  see  them;  I  welcome  them; 
they  symbolize  the  prosperity  of  my 
country."  And  some  years  before  he 
di»d  no  less  a  lover  of  art  than  Remy 
de  Gourmont  ridiculed  the  reveren- 
tial re^'d  of  certain  Parisians  for 
old  buildings  that,  architecturally 
absurd  at  the  time  they  were  built, 
I  in  modern  times  are  interesting  only 
I  to  fanatical  admirers  of  everything 
that  is  ancient  and  injurious  to  civic 

utility.  „,  , 

!    It  is  not  probable  that  Shakespeare 
'will  be  seriously  annoyed  by  a  fac- 
Itory  not  too  near  the  church.  He  has 
other  things  to  think  of;  his  com- 
mentators, "producers"  and  actors, 
the  Baconians,  the  heroic  English  on 
sea  and  on  land,  the  shabby  treat- 
Iment  of  Joan  of   Arc  in  'Henry 
I VI"      Although,    like  Conolanus 
and  other  men  in  his  plays  he  did 
not  like  the  mob,  he  would  be  the 
last  one  to  deny  the  inhabitants  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  a  livelihood. 


The  Light  of  the  Moon."  Arr 

Hughes.  b  Ha,dabecic. 

fina  Tiaun."  Air  o y  "  ,„,„ 
'Paatheen  Fionn.     Air  ny 

"Day  is  pone  ^..^'f^y den  Wood 
•■Roses  of  I-1,oarrt\;nm;  by  Fay  Fos 
"The  Amorlcans  come. 

ter. 
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DR.  MUCK  BITTER  AT  SAILING 

r  Oreheatra  Leader  Says  He  | 
Leavea  Country  Without  Regret. 

Dr.  Karl  Muck,  former  leader  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  who  was 
interned  during  part  of  the  « -at  ^ 
Oplethorpe  as  an  enemy  alien,  sailed 
yesterday  on  the  """rfZ^g* 
can  liner   Frederick   \I&  P 

ha^n-  !?h-  htm C  wc"cdaccomT,an%d  by 
sailed  with  h  m.  ,.tment  of  Justice, 
an  agent  of  <l'Vn,c  i, ier  tint  11  the  ship 
who  remained  at  the  pie  "™  Raj<1  he 
had  sUrted  down  the  dh>  .  *  . 
,n.d_  warned  the  Captai,  o  ^  tbe^ine  ^ 
<nake  aurn  _ln .  M  ™  „™Mp  ,imit. 


Meade  aa  ;;„7d;os  a  butler 

Rustic  furnlturo  is  always  a^int 

not  set  some  fashions  in  lntciioi  dec 

"Another.  "Breakfast  in  ^  caM| 
on   the  best  traditions  of  the  W  ood.. 
'  farce.   - 

BlLUJKim'S 


United 
i  bitter  ] 
which. 


Mason    and  Marguerite 


of  course  an  old  one 
the  Diece  excels  in  the  manner  of 
lheea;n^nt.  and  the  development :J* 

-tLexcelleut  wo,k  o^-,^ 
comedian  Ma^on.    «      .w^^  ^ 

,aM1  "ever    ails  to  cause  laugh- 

teT  Both'Miss  Keeier  and  Mr.  Romam 
[added  their  Fart  to  the  success  of  the 

'"one  oc  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
he  had  her  auu.ence jn^an 


name, 

and  'kissing   him.  He 
«rd"he'ha"d  no  Plans  for  the  future  I 
Sded'that  he  was         l"g  .  h« 
tates  with  no  regrets,  and  wiui 
yelinc  toward  the  newapapeis. 

said  1  was.     he  aato. 
mvself  an  American.  nd  P„ul 

Commanders  Jonann  Mcp^  a^  ^  ^ 

Saabye  of  the  a^'ation  thre(1 
Danish  Navy.,  ^^^.^n  tvoes  of  sea- 
months  studying-  America"  tyP  Qtt0 
planes,  sailed  on  thc  s\VPpf  tne  Norwe 
Morge. .mierne.  aecretary^ra 
irian  Department  of  Jusu 
j  £55  to   study   Prison  co..-.. ^  t 
Morgenstlerr.e  said  he  was  on 
Warden    Broph,    of  S^ngh,ng.to 

h^-'^  E^—n  the  Fred- 

Lassen.  American  agent  oi  i  d. 
'  navlan-American  Line,  and  A, 
\  \  all.  a  writer 


to  the  nature  of  the  manifesto,  n* 

questioning  the  alleged  facts,  if  they 

were  allowed  to  know  them. 

In  this  they  were  characteristical- 
ly human.    It  is  difficult  for  many 
to  refuse  their  signature  to  any 
protest,  appeal,  petition.  Signing, 
they  merely  glance  at  the  text,  or 
1  take  it  for  granted  that  it  deserves 
!  their  personal  sanction.    They  are 
1  influenced  by  snobbishness,  vanity  or 
•I  good  nature.    The  latter  leads  men 
)  in  some  instances  to  careless  pecum- 
endorsement,  which,  in  turn, 
ess  upon  them  and  their 
Jhey  resemble  the  Inca  of 
Peru,  who  came  to  grief  because  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  refuse  any- 
one anything. 

"What'"  one  of  these  Germans 
might  have  cried,  "nearly  a  hundred 
intellectuals  are  going  to  sign  this 
patriotic  manifesto?    I,  too,  must 
sign.    Am  |I  not  an  intellectual? 
The  majority  of  these  signers  are 
now  unwilling  to  be  ranked  m  this 
class.    They  are  ready  to  be  de- 
scribed as  ordinary  persons.  They 
were  ignorant,  misled,  cruelly  mis- 
informed. They  now  rend  their  gar- 
ments,  cover  their  heads  with  ashes 
in  their  self-abasement.  Observing 
their  attitude,  reading  their  stam- 
mering excuses,  one  has  a  certain 
respect  for  Sudermann. 


wlm  came 
conditions.  Mr. 


"Please  Sign  Here" 


soubrette.  sue  — ■  -  , 

'uproar.     Altogether    one    of  the 
acts  of  its  kind  in  manv  seaaon 

Other  acts,  on  the  "  ™c  d  A  an 
and  St.  Onge  ^^^0,!- 
in  a  musical  act,  josepi..i-«=  . 

K.  ^-^.Sr^Avfnihrol 
[Primrose  quartet,  Amca  J*  w; 

tin   burlesque  dancing:    F.1  Co}^   ^h  v 
iphonist.  and  Los  Kodr.ques,  in  a  bal 
ancing  act. 


4+*t*t     gate  Bring: 


It  now  aupears  that  the  manifesto 
'}  of  the  ninety-three  German  intel- 
lectuals" issued  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  war  was  in  all  probability  writ- 
ten by  Hermann  Sudermann,  novel- 
ist and  dramatist.    One  of  his  plays 
i  entitled  "Honor"  discusses  a  ques- 
tion of  honor.    Today  he  maintains 
that  the  honor  of  the  German  em- 
pire was  at  stake;  that  Germany 
was  attacked  by  the  enviers  of  her 
greatness;  that  the  manifesto  stated 
only  facts.   He  at  least  is  consistent 
in  his  invincible  obstinacy,  in  his  de- 
termination to  deny  facts  that  put 
his  country  in  the  wrong.  Others 
I  that  signed  are  now  giving  shuttling 
'excuses:  they  did  not  know  the  con: 
tents  of  the  document;  they  were 
wrongly   informed,  they  were  de- 
ceived; they  signed  because  certain 
men  of  authority  had  already  signed 
.  and  they  trusted,  the  judgment  ot 
i  these  men.  Mr.  Weingartner,  the  con 


1»LT.\ 
preaer. 


Bed, 


"The  high  cost  of  living  will  be  re-  r  ty,ese  men.  Mr.  weingaruie*i 
duced  and  the  tide  of  anarchy  turned  y  JuctOT.  ar,d  composer,  who  had  been 
back  when  the  laboring    men    of    this      u  —  '  -^..^ipgl  V 

H.  Woods,  country  increase  production  by  working  handsomely  recompensed  lor  niuo.v  i 

  i  1   _      J   1  rtf    iy\rir\<r  —   J  ~„    imPl'l-  1 


farce  in  three  acts,  by  Georges  Fcydeau 


I  WHlard  Mack  and  Hilliard  Booth, 
cart  includes: 

,  Rtpb*?l  Bate*  Ilany 

<T«tlT   

lilac*  Gewit   Vinrent 

/"tbIIt  tinra'  Bate-   Horeiiei 

!  JVDjimin  r..lbr   W 

.Gloriaaa  'iw,  i:  H"  en  •'■  'i:. 

Ifteae  Anderson  Gl«.lr« 


The 


Until" 
Meiji 
1  xno  I 


Tlie 


Evening  Concert  " 
in  Symphony  Hall 

The  evening  entertainment  consisted 
of  n  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  by  John 
McCormack,  assisted  by  Winston  Wil- 
kinson, violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider, 
pianist.  The  hall  was  packed  to  ca- 
pacity, seats  having  even  been  placed  on 


,  country  increase  production  by  worKing  handsomely  veconipeuaciA  .  ■ 

longer  hours  a  day,  instead  of  trying   „crvjces  in  Boston  and  other  Amen-  | 
to  cut  down  the -week  to  40  and  36  hours,"  \'  .        .     p^pciallv   abject  in 

declared  Louis  K.  Liggett,  president  of   can    Clt.es,   IS   especial  y     •  '  rial. 
the  United  Drus  Company,  at  the  con-  !apologlcs;  bitter  against  imp eii- 
vention    of    stockholders    and    dealers    ism  &m\  militarism,  he  believes  xnat 
which  opened  in  Symphony  Hall  yester-  i  ^        .Q,,  tne  world's  future  is  in  the 

■    "united 'States;  he  may  even  hope 
that  his  own  pecuniary  future  rests 

here.  » 

No  doubt  some,  possibly  many,  oi 
these  "intellectuals"  signed  because 
they  were  told  that  Prof.  A.,  Dr.  a. 
and  the  Rev.  Herr  C.  approved  and  j 


■hnoduir  C  H-wner 

nor  Kred  N.  ! 

tmUa  -Tn'es  T 

Cbenezer  Whipple  Waldo  W    .  ±  ,  „-      n(J  [(  ,.    (VB,  .   ncn    .  ■ 

best  "line"  in  the  piete  occurs  j         it         t   having  even  been  placed  on  1 ,     ,       -tt en  theiriiames  With  an  im- 
near   the  beginning   of   Act    II.    wnen  |    ^  g{       {o  accommodate  the  difigates.    had  W  "tten  tnei  distin-l 
Kmlly  awakens  in  tick's  room  in  f.leo-     JJr    McCorrpack  was  at  his  best  and  I  pressive     tlounsn.      j.»cdc  rl  | 

|  ratra    <;o=fjme   and    pullH   herself  I 


•  Mr.  McCormack  was  at  his  best  and  I  pressive  nouns...  ""^  jt 
"  answered  the  enthusiastic  applause  with  j  guished  men  could  not  be  wrong,  y 
1     many  encores.    Mr.  McCormack's  pro-  j  wag  an  honor  to  be  associated  Wltll 

'  them.    The  association  would  give 
-Waft    Her.  11  tw  additional  prestige.    Or  some 


am  included, 
iecitative.  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Still. 
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-SHUBERT  THEATRE— "Somebody's 
Sweetheart."  a  musical  play  in  two  acts, 
book  and  lyrics  by  Alonzo  Price,  music 
by  Antonio  Bafunno,  presented  on  Sat- 
urday night  by  Arthur  Hammerstein. 
The  cast  Includes: 

Colonel     Wi.Uam,     U      B  ^on.-^"  u 

Ha^ryEdwards.   Howard  Marsh 

Helen  Williams  .-  -  •  ■■  •  l„^vaT,LaJ  n" 

Roderic.  a  Spanish  Prince  Eu«en«,^caA, Ki  1 

BessieB=ms. J^g  |r. 

Dolores,  a  Water  Girl  •  •  Natalie  Ho *e 

yaida       a   Ardelle  Clea\es 

B»  Hu#  tohn  Dunsmure 

"Somebody's  Sweetheart"  looks  like 
an  attempt  to  revive  some  features  of  a 
type  of  musical  comedy  that  used  to  be 
imported  before  the  war.  To  that  ex- 
tent it  offers  a  relief  from  the  "inti- 
mate" variety  that  has  been  popular  for 
three  or  four  seasons.  One  thinks  ot 
half  a  dozen  Lt.ndon  Gaiety  pieces  to 
'which  it  is  akin,  recent  revivals  at  the 
I  Plymouth  having  proved  an  opportunity 

for  comparison.    Arthur  Hammerstein  | 
'  has  proved  giat,   contrary  to  general  | 
supposition,  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  l| 
clone  nowadays  as  well  as  ever  it  could.  J 

"Somebody's  Sweetheart"  may  well  be 
compared  to   "Florodora."  Practically 
the  aame  scenery  and  cast  could  oe  Used 
for  both  pieces  and  the  plots  are  not 
very  divergent.   The  libretto  of  the  new 
plav  is  about  as  sood  as  that  of  the  old;  | 
that  is  ot  say,  not  particularly  good,  but 
good' enough  to  show  that  the  arc  of 
elaborating  an  old  theme  has  not  oeen 
lost.  The  music  is  the  principal  point  of 
|  difference.  Those  who  saw  "Florodora"  at  I 
the  Plymouth  remember  the  more  or  less 
'.'uninble  shock  that  the  interpolation  of 
two  or  three  modern  syncopated  num- 
bers  provided.     Here   in  "Somebody's 
Sweetheart"  there  is  no  such  shock,  for 
all  the  music  is  modern,  although  it  is 
intricate  and  colorful  as  much  of 
Leslie  Stuart's. 

Modern  musical  comedy  has  come  to 
rely  on  ragtime  as  the  old  sort  relied 
on  the  waltz.    Tholse  who  like  ragtime 
welcome   the    change.     The   music  of 
"Somebody's  Sweetheart"  is  much  more 
ingenious  than^hat  of  most  recent  suc- 
cesses, even  if  it  is  less  catchy  than  that 
*of  some  of  them.    Catchlness  is  not  an  l 
unmixed  virtue;  the  C  Minor  Symphony  p 
loses  nothing  by  the  fact  that  it  can- 1 
not  be  whistled.    And  how  many  musl-  , 
cal  comedies,  even  of  the  frothiest,  have  I 
move  than  two  numbers  that  achieve  J 
whistling  vogue?   "Somebody's  Sweet-  | 
heart"  has  that  many,  at  least.    There  I 
is  the  duet  that  gives  the  play  its  name,  I 
and  there  is  Zaida's  liddlinsr  song.  And 
there  are  other  tuneful  things  in  "the 
how  that  will  be  hummed  In  offices, 
homes   and   public   places   before  the , 
week  is  out. 

The  popular  belief  that  the  old  musi- 
cal comedies  were  batter  than  the  new 
ones  is  largely  due  to  sentimental  asso- 
ciations distorted  by  time.  They  cannot 
be  viewed  fairly  through  a  telescope  12 
vears  long.  There  was  less  competition 
in  the  old  days.  Four  of  the  important 
Boston  theatres  are  now  open  for  the 
season;  three  of  them  have  musical 
comedies  and  one  a  "comedy  With  mu- 
sic." There  is  not  a  serious  play  In 
town.  Tonight  mother  theatre  opens 
with  a  girl-and-muslc  show.    If  at  the 


season  of.  ray  1906,  provId*<t. 
The    action    of    '  Some  body' 8  Swoct- 

h«»»rl"  lends  up  to  a  triple  weddina  by 
!a  series  of  lovo  affairs.  On  the  «v«  of 
[hte  nnrriago  to  Lho  daughter  of  the 
■hcrlcnn  consul  in  Seville,  Harry  Ed- 
Cards  finds  tint  a  fiddling  gluna  named 
Said*,  with  whonf  he  has  recently  had 
ET  nfalr,  has  been  hired  to'  enlortain 
Etc  Ernest.-'.  She  threatins  to  spoil 
■Jingo,  ami  1k>  Implores  his  old  friend. 

Sam  Benton,  from  Chicago  to  set  rid 
ftZ:il.!a  until  after  the  ceremony.  This 
Hpilnn  fails  to  do,  but  ho  manages  to 

I fall  in  l"»<'  "'ili  anotlicr  daughter  of 
^fc/consnl  and  to  render  the  marhina- 


bnl 


f  /.aid  a  harmless  by  marrying 
itr.  Thero  arc  jokes  about  throw- 
the  bull,  and  a  reference  to  the 
»er  of  bulls  killed  In  Chicago  as 
lared  to  the  number  killed  in  the 
rins 

»  most    interesting  player   in  the 
Is  Alonzo  Price  He  wrote  the  play, 
now   lie  is  playing  the'  principal 
In  it.  This  Is  a  splendid  arrange- 
L     It  is  hard  to  see  what  cause 
complaint  Price  tho  author  might 
In  Price  the  actor,  for  on  Saturday 
t  he  gave  a  most  creditable  per- 
lance.    interpreting   his   own  lines 
cleverly.    His  eccentric  dance  with 
Fallon  was  roundly  encored,  knd 
brought  peals  of  laughter  in  the 
nadc  scene. 

iward  Marsh  was  almost  as  amus- 
and  just  as  convincing  in  the  role 
Hwarda,  the  worried  lover, 
ho  is  the  leading  woman?  People 
»  asking  that  in   the  lobby.  Mies 
n  has  most  to  do.  atid.  does  it  very  , 
charmingly,  but  she  is  surety  the  in-  ! 
genue  and  her  marriage  is  not  the  one! 
the  play  is  all  about.    Miss  Fallon,  on  j 
jjjie  other   hand,   is   the  chief  of   the  I 
but  she  has  much  less  to  do.  ; 
Shall  Zaida.  tho  gypsy  be  called  lead- i 
ing  woman?  Her  fiddling  and  singing, 
and  dancing  are  very  successful,  but 
arely  she  is  not  so  important,  as  either 


All 


jf 


ides. 

(ttbody's  Sweetheart"  is  a  thing 
iikliiii;  color,  lights  and  music.  It 
)d  entertainment,  and  deserves  a 
run.  It  has  already  had  nine 
is  in  New  York. 


'HITCHY-KOO' 

?f  AT  COLONIAL 

f   

Ml   '    B'll'wil  '■■■WrllBHUBIft^^. 

Colonial  Theatre.  "Kitchy-Koo,  1919," 
book  by  George  V.  Hobart,  music  and 
lyrics  'by  Cole  Porter,  presented  by  Ray- 
mond Hitchcock. 

The  cast  includes  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
Sylvia  Clark.  Joseph  Cook,  Ruth  Mitch- 
ell, James  J.  Doherty,  Charles  Howard 
and  Mark  Sullivan. 

Musical  comedy  appeals  to  certain 
types,  and  Ibsen  to  other  types,  but 
revue  seems  to  please  everybody.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  circus  creates 
a  bigger  stir  in  a  country  town  than  a 
barnstorming  company,  shows  like 
'IHitchy-Koo "  attract  bigger  audiences 
than  most  plays,  musical  or  otherwise. 
Revie  is  a  mixture  of  old-fashioned 
American  burlesque  and  English  panto- 
mime, and  it  comes  from  France.  For 
some  reason  or  other  American  produc- 
ers have  been  more  successful  with  it 
than  either  the  Kngllsh  or  the  French, 
and  Raymond  Hitchcock  is  one  of  the 
best  of  them. 

A  "Hitchy-Koo"  first  night  is  always 
an  occasion  to  remember.  One  goes 
not  in  the  least  knowing  what  to  ex- 
pect, but  confident  that  It  will  be  well 
worth  seeing.  At  least,  one  does  know 
that  Hitchcock  will .  be  there  in  the 
lobby  shaking  hands,  and  that  he  will 
stand  in  the  aisles  and  greet  old 
friends,  but  one'  cannot  guess  before- 
hand at  the  manner  of  his  greeting. 
This  time  he  informs  the  audience  that 
the  entertainment  is  to  be  strictly 
highbrow,  and  that  he  has  the  backing 
of  all  the  temperance  societies,  educa- 
tional organizations  and  uplifters  gen- 
erally. And  in  his  first'  song,  true  to 
form,  he  informs  the  world  that  he  is 
the  person  who  introduced  Mr.  Park  to 
Mr.  Tilford,  Mr.  Lord  to  Mr.  Taylor 
and  the  nice  old  Mr.  Chandon  to  the 
dear  old  Mr.  Moet.  It  Is  a  spectacle 
of  which  audiences  will  never  grow 
tired  during  Hitchcock's  lifetime— 
Hitchy  himself,  surrounded  by  his  own 
hand-picked  beauties  and  basking  in 
applause.  Everybody  knows  that  he 
connot  sing  as  well  as  the  chorus  men 
he  rejects  for  their  poor  voices,  and 
nobody,  at  least  within  recent  years 
has  seen  him  dance  more  than  a  few 
ateps,  yet  he  always  stamps  his  person- 
ality on  the  entire  show,  and  one  leaves 
the  theatre  with  the  impression  that 
one  has  been  entertained  very  sumpt- 
uously by  a  nice,  human  sort  of  chap 
named  Hitchcock.  ,  it  is  his  essential 
naturalness  that  does  it;  his  gruff  halt- 
ing way  of  telling  his  story,  hinting 
at  a  certain  squiffiness.  He  is  the  man 
about  town,  the  good  fellow,  who  knows 
everybody  and  is  known  by  everybody 


^|^pat^th^pre«Knv«wTnVhotel 

porter  on  the  back.  As  he  says  in  one 
of  his  songs,  "Town  topics  is  his  Bible.  ' 
Bible."  . 

But  there  are  people  In  the  show  be- 
side Hitchcock-90  of  them,  on  his  own 
confession.  This  year's  exhibit  Is 
somewhat  weak  on  roughneck  comedi- 
ans, as  compared  to  other  years,  but 
It  trips  along  very  merrily  with  what 
it  has.  and  Miss  Sylvia  Clark,  one  of 
|  tho  funniest  women  in  tho  world,  and 
Joseph  Cook,  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
light  comedians,  more  than  make  up 
for  tho  dearth  Of  rod  noses. 

A  Hitchcock  show  is. always  kaleido- 
scopic and  this  edition  is  no  exception, 
being '  patterned  according  to  the  cor- 
rect assumption  that  men,  women  and 
children  delight  in  dazzling,  moving 
color  and  twinkling  feet. 

Up  goes  the  curtain  on  a  dark  stage, 
streaks  of  white  appear,  outlining  doors 
I  and  windows,  and  finally  a  hansom  cab. 
1  In  crawls  Hitchy.   The  wheals  revolve, 
i  the  lights  come  on  and  the  ballet  pours 
in     Before  the  rye  has  become  accus- 
|  tomed   to  this  the  scene  is  Hitchy  n 
j  garden  of  roses,  each  rose  a  girl,  and 
faeh  girl  a  beauty,  this  to  give  place 
1  almost  immediately  to  the  more  or  less 
j  happv  little  hamlet  of  Reubenville.  and 
this  'in  turn  to  a  steamship  office  in 
London,  where  Hitchy.  as  an  English 
ford   is  trying  to  get  a  ticket  to  New 
York,    flnally   compromising   on  Indfeu 
I  And  so  on,  by  way  of  a  PooahontM 
burlesque,  a  brilliantly  colored  eastern 
scene    an  Indian  temple,   a  telephone 
desk  in  the  Tdtz  and  a  barber  shop,  to 
Hitchy's  home  on  Loner  Island  and  the 

1  ^TheTndfan  scene  and  the  barber  shop 
j  scene  are  by  no  means  new    but  the 
dancing  of  Chief  Os-Ko-Mon  in  the  for- 
mer and  the  broad  numor  of  the  lattet 
make   them   more   than   worth  while. 
Whoever   heard  of    "Ouvre  te^yeux 
bleus,  mignonne"  in  a  barber  shop  un- 
til it  occurred  to  Hitchy?   It  is  as  rich 
a  conception  as  Miss  Clark's  impersona- 
I  tion  of  the  "anaesthetic"  dancer  whose 
bodices  were  forged  by  a  blacksmith. 
;  The  dancing  of  Florence  O'^n.shawn 
|  and  William  Holibrook  in  the  temple 
i  scene- was  very  enjoyable. 

Audiences  like  violence.  The  loudest 
shrieks  of  laughter  were  heard  in  the 
stump  speech  scene  near  the  end.  when 
Mr.  Duffy  attempted  to  murder  Mr. 
Sweeny,  and  vice  versa. 

The  big  song  of  the  revue,  the  one 
the  audience  hummed  as  the  theatre 
emptied,  is  "An  Old-Fashioned  Gar- 
den." 


Boston    Favorites  Head 
This  Week's  Bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's 


HERMINE  SHONE  SEEN 
IN  "PEGGY  O'BRIEN" 


The  Mastersingers,  in  their  1919  offer- 
ing, "On  the  Links,"  heads  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last 
evening  the  theatre  was  crowded  and 
the  audience  was  deeply  interested. 

This  Boston  organization  sang  songs 
by  Strausp,  Neidlinger,  Rosey,  Harten- 
stein,  Tosti  and  Denni,  besides  several 
anonymous  contributions.  AH  the  old 
favorites — A.  F.  Cole.  A.  Cameron 
Steele  and  H.  S.  Tripp— were  heard  in 
solos.  The  act  is  prettily  siaged  and 
the  singers  appeared  as  a  group  sing- 
ing for  their  own  enjoyment  on  a 
country  veranda.  Many  in  the  audience 
missed  the  familiar  figure  of  Jewell 
Boyd,  the  contra  tenor,  who  died  dur- 
ing the  influenza  epidemic  last  fall. 

Other  acts  were  Hermine  Shone,  in 
"Peggy  O'Brien,"  an  interesting  act  of 
song  burlesque,  comedy  and  dance; 
Morris  and  Campbell,  in  chatter  and 
song-  Berk  and  Valda,  nifty  dancers; 
Joseph  L.  Browning,  in  a  hilarious 
monologue;  Sylvester  and  Vance,  in 
comedy  and  song;  Shoemaker  and  Rose- 
leigh  in  a  sketch;  Kerr  and  Weston,  in 
a  song  and  dance  act.  and  Rekoma  in 
one  of  the  best  equilibrist  acts  of  the 
season. 


the  3casoi>,- 

"Clothes  and  the  Woman."  which  had  I 
nev!  r  been  seen  In  America  until  last 
night,  pretty  nearly  tells  the  story  in  Its 
title    Robina  Fleming,  a  typical  story- 
book Qrubstreetcr,  has  a  friend.  Mis 
Desmond,  dashing  widow,  who  tells  her 
she  should  get  out  of  Bloomsbury  for 
a  time,  dress  up  aud   play  at  love  a, 
little.     Kobina    draws    her.  last    £300 1 
and  buys  clothes,  and  in  tnc  second, 
act  she  is  seen  in  the  most  stunning 
get-up,  the  central  figure  at  a  house 
party  at  Pangbourne. 

Before  night  she  has  received  two  of- 
fers of  marriage  and  has  almost  ruined 
another  girl's  love  affairs.  To  test  the 
affection  of  her  would-be  fiances,  she 
goes  back  to  Bloomsbury  suddenly, 
dresses  in  her  old  working  clothes 
again,  and  is  busy  writing  when  her 
friends  and  admirers  call  upon  her.  The 
two  smitten  ones  do  not  stand  the  teSL, 
but  they  behave  as  much  like  gentle- 
men as  possible,  and  she  releases  them,  , 
which  straightens  out  the  bent  love 
affaJr.  ^ 

Then  steps  in  Dr.  Lomax,  who  asks 
Robina  to  be  his  wife.  She  refuses, 
thinking  that  the  fine  clothes  have 
caused  this,  but  he  protests  that  what 
he  wants  is  not  a  clothes  horse  but  a 
woman.  But  isn't  Robina  a  woman  in 
her  working  clothes?  Not  exactly;  no 
true  woman  is  a  dowdy.  Robina  sends 
the  doctor  out  to  buy  tea-cakes  and 
gets  into  a  tailored  suit.  Lomax  re- 
turns, sees  her  thus  attired,  and  rec- 
ognizes her  as  the  woman  he  has  been 
looking  for. 

With  a  few  more  doors  and  a  little 
exaggeration  of  stage  movement  and 
gesture  a  very  good  farce  could  be  made 
from  this  story-  K  is  «•  sl'Sht  ve*Jj?£ 
indeed,  but  sparkling  dialogue,  which 
lost  none  of  its  effect  upon  last  n.S'ht  X 
audience,  carries  it  along  and  sustains 
the  interest  until  the  drop  of  the  cur- 

aoid  friends  among  the  players  received 
cordial  receptions,  and  new  faces  were 
heartily  welcomed.  Mr.  Clive.  whose 
role  is  a  minor  one  until  the  last  act, 
when  it  suddenly  becomes  the  hero  s. 
played  with  convincing  naturalness  and 

reHisVaetinc  was  quite  faultless.  Mr. 
Jov  showed" that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  | 
effectiveness  during  his  summer  rest, 
and  he  did  splendid  work,  especially  In 
the  love  scenes.  Miss  May  Edlss,  a  new- 
comer but  an  experienced  actress, 
was  very  charming  and  dainty.  Miss 
Nancye  Stewart,  another  comer, 
showed  her  value.  Something  must 
be  said.  too,  for  Mr.  Wingfleld 
whose  personation  of  the  retired  Brit- 
ish officer  in  search  of  a  wife  was  «r 
icellent.  Gwladys  Morris  was  given  a 
round  of  clapping  on  her  entrance,  and 
before  her  last  exit  she  showed  she  de- 
served it.  . 

The  heaviest  role  falls  to  Miss  New- 
combe.  It  is  almost  as  hard  to  play 
as  that  of  Eliza  Doolittle  in  Pygmalion, 
and  if  accent  does  not  prove  a  barrier 
one  would  like  to  see  her  in  that  part 
when  Shaw's  play  is  presented  at  the 
Copley.  Her  English  is  not  quite  so 
English  as  that  of  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  company,  but  there  was 
a  time  when  Shaw  himself  complained 
that  Mrs.  Campbell  could  not  pronounce 
the  words  "make"  and  "take";  and  it 
was  Mrs.  Campbell  whom,  years  later, 
he  chose  for  the  part  in  which  these 
words  are  most  dangerous  pitfalls. 
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ventured  in  disguise  Is  a  lovely  Count- 
ess whose  former  relations  with  him 
are  left  slightly  hazy.  Enough  to  say 
i  hat  when  ahe  now  meets  her  former 
friend  she  feels  toward  him  as  any  de- 
cent woman  must.  And  besides  all  that 
her  emotions  are  decidedly  busy  else- 
where. There  Is  a  young  Belgian  radi- 
cal who  Is  all  for  downing  kings,  and 
the  Countess  In  reciprocating  his  af- 
fection has  imbibed  his  opinions. 

An  American  newspaper  man  and  a 
British  secret  service  agent  decide  that 
a  vacant  room  in  the  Tower  of  London 
needs  just  one  occupant,  and  that  they 
will  be  the  men  to  put  him  there.  They 
plot,  the  young  Belgian  and  his  follow- 
ers plot,  the  German  friends  of  the 
Kaiser  plot,  the  countess  helps  hood- 
wink the  egotist  into  an  alarming  situ- 
ation and  the  play  ends,  just  how  it 
would  never  do  to  state. 

Miss  Young  needs  no  praiso  in  Boston, 
which  has  known  and  appreciated  her 
work  for  more  years  than  it  seemed 
possible  to  believe  last  evening.  If  any- 
thing could  be  said,  it  is  that  she  has 
grown  more  graceful,  more  subtle,  more 
convincing.  As  the  Countess  Ricci,  she 
was  an  ItellAn  dreamy,  passionate, 
proud  and  scornful.  Every  word,  ev.»ry 
look,  every  gesture,  every  bit  of  by- 
play were  delightful  to  see.  So  were 
her  gowns. 

Charles  Dalton,  as  the  former  Kaiser, 
carried  the  house  before  him.  The  en- 
tire second  act  was  his  to  make  or 
mar,  and  well  he  made  it.  His  Inter- 
pretation of  the  character  turned  each 
phase  In  turn  for  detestation  or  amuse- 
ment. His  makeup'followed  exactly  the 
pictured  representations,  but  he  was 
wise  enough  not  to  slavishly  follow 
the  withered  arm  suggestion  which  he 
gave  at  first.  His  work  was  perhaps 
the  strongest  feature  of.  the  play,  ex- 
cellent, as  was  the  work  of  the  whole 
company. 

John  Craig  was  well  fitted  with  the 
part  of  Blythe,  the  American  newspaper 
man  who  puts  one  over  in  the  end,  as  a 
good  American  should.  Andre,  the  fiery 
radical,  and  the  even  more  fiery  lover, 
was  well  done  by  William  Powell,  new 
to  Boston  audiences.  Miss  Rose  Cogh- 
lan  had  a  warm  welcome  as  she  came 
on  and  managed  the  brazen  and  bat- 


"Clothes  and  the  Woman'" 
Makes  American 
Debut  Here 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "Clothes  and  the 
Woman;"  a  comedy 'in  four  acts 'by 
George  Paston.   The  cast:  „ 

Kobina  Fleming  Jessamine  Xcwcombc 

Airs.    Pers'non  v!?,a~  R™a.ch 

Dr.  Lomax  E-„EV.Pllve 

Jim  Bradley  Cameron  Matthews 

Ciaude    Gortni;  Nic>holasc.i,°£ 

Ethel   W.irrender  -  .   May  kales 

Mrs.    Desmond   Gwladys  WW 

f'ol.  Brereton  H.  Conway  Wlngflelri 

Freddie   Henslowe  Keith  Boss 

Knox   Leonard  Crasko 

Mrs.    Ilenslowe  Mary  Hamilton 

Muriel   Tatham  Nancye  Stewart 

It  is  a  play  of  pleasant  flavor  .that 
the  Jewctt  Players  have  chosen  to  open 


CRAIGS  BACK  AT 
THE  ARLINGTON 

"The    Prisoner    of  the 
World"  Produced  as  the 
Opening  Attraction 

ARLINGTON  THE  ATRE  —  The 
Craig  players  in  "The  Prisoner  of 
the  World,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
Margaret  Mayo  and  Henry  James 
Forman. 

The  cast: 

Capt.   Whymper  Arthur  Eldred 

Herr  Faust  Mark  Kent 

August   Bert  Pennington 

Olympe   Rose  Coghlan 

Blythe   John  Craig 

The  Countess  Hlccl  Mary  Young 

Andre   William  H.  Powell 

The    Hun  Charles  Dalton 

■^edel   '  Al  Roberts 

Rappard   Frederick  Murray 

Schiomfberg    William  Hennessy 

From  the  orchestra  rail  back  to  the 
crowded  standing  space  and  up  to  the 
topmcst  tier  under  the  ceiling  ran  the 
warm  welcome  given  to  John  Craig 
and  Mary  Young  at  the  Arlington  The- 
atre last  evening.  It  was  their  opening 
night  after  two  years  of  absence  in  ser- 
vice to  the  men  on  war  service  over 
there  in  France. 

"The  Prisoner  of  the  World"  is,  of 
course,  William  Hohenzollern,  the  de- 
posed, the  megalocephalic,  the  bom- 
bastic, the  unrepentant,  former  Kaiser. 
His  well  known  restlessness  causes  him 
to  leave  his  dull  retreat  for  a  little  out- 
ing dangerously  near  the  border  of 
Holland.   In   the   hotel  where  he  has 


jtered  Olympe  very  amusingly.  Another 
clever  comedian  -was  Al  Roberts.  Capt. 
W,hymper„the  British  secret  service  man, 
was  another  good  part  well  taken  by 
another  new  member  of  the  company, 
Arthur  Eldred.  Mark  Kent,  an  old 
Castle  Square  favorite,  was  an  excellent 
middleaged  Bismarck.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  was  adequate. 

I  In  response  to  many  curtain  calls  both 
Mr.  Craig  and  Miss  Young  made  short 
>  speeches.  • 
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The  coming  season  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  promises  to  be  an 
unusually  brilliant  one. 

The  orchestra,  whose  performance  un- 
der "Mr.  Rabaud  gloriously  maintained 
the  standard  that  has  given  this  organi- 
zation international  reputation,  will  be 
strengthened,  if  this  is  possible,  by  the 
addition  of  several  players,  first  violon- 
cello and  first  viola  among  them,  from 
jParis  and  elsewhere,  men  of  the  very 

first  rank.  There  is  no  need  of  dwell- 
ing upon  the  supreme  merits  of  this  or- 
chestra, which  has  for  years  been  the 
pride,  not  only  of  Boston,  but  of  musical 
America. 

Mr.  Monteux  was  not  a  stranger  when 
he  conducted  the  first  concerts  of  the 
orchestra  last  season.  He  had  shown 
his  authority,  taste  and  imagination  as  a 
conductor  of  the  visiting  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company.  As  conductor 
of  the  Symphony  orchestra  he  had  the 
severe  task  of  reshaping  it  after  the  Sov 
parture  of  Dr.  Muck.  How  successful  \ 
he  was  in  this  is  known  to  all.  Mr. 
Rabaud  found  a  well-disciplined,  plastic 
instrument  on  which  he  could  play  at 
will. 

He  was  the  first,  and  not  merely  from 
courtesy,  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the 
fact;  and  when,  much  to  che  regret  of 
the  trustees  and  the  audience,  he  felt 
obliged  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a  second 
term  early  last  spring,  he  vooef.  strongly 
advised  the  selection  of  Mr.  Monteux  as 
his  successor. 

Mr.  Monteux  as  a  disciplinarian  re- 
iminds  one  of  Mr.  Gericke  in  certain 
jways,  especially  in  his  insistence  on  I 
ftonal  beauty  and  sense  of  proportion; 
jadd  to  these  desirable,  necessary  qual-  / 
ities, '.warmth,  dash,  poetic  vision.  A 
man  of  catholic  tajte,  not  a  sworn  mem- 
ber of  any  particular  musical  chapei, 
ho  will  surely  arrange  varied  programs, 
irrespective  of  the  nationality  of  the 
composer,  taking  care,  however,  that- 
the  compositions  will  be  worthy  of  the 
orchestra's  and  the  audience's  atten- 
tion. The  public  has  already  learned 
through  Mr.  Rabaud's  masterly  inter- 
pretation of  works  by  Bach,  Handel, 
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thei  «■  wl  i 

Gerrnnn- 


only 


•face  hands  .. 

for  acting  under  the  order,  of  their  f 
international  officer.,  they  walked  out 
whenever  a  single  member  of  the  actor-  , 
nnlon  failed  to  report  for  the  afternoon  I 
performance. 
Chorus  Girl  Starts  It  at  Tremont 
At  the  Tremont  Theatre  It  was  a  IT- 
y.ar-o.d  chorus  «lrt.  Helen  -1UftU» 
Carrol!  who  precipitated  the  strike.  She 

Ufa."  1 


N  REPLY  TO 

A  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  PRODUCING 

WORTH-WHILE  PLAYS 


JTlie  dramatic  editor  of  the  Herald  ha 
received  the  subjoined  letter: 

In  another  column  of  the  self-same 
parer  In  which  Mr.  Henry  Jewett  ad- 
vertises his  Copley  Theatre,  devoted  to 
the  precise  problem  for  which  a  corre- 
spondent. Miss  Frida  Laski.  writing  on 
Aug-  20  from  Rockport.  asks  solution, 
la  a  letter  from  that  lady  deploring  the. 
Mason  of  lean  kinc  that,  she  discern* 
In  the  local  drama,  and  demanding  the 
opportunity  of  aiding  in  the  support  of 
some  manager  who  will  provide  plays 
and  actors  representing  dramatic  ideals 
a  cut  above  the  usual  commercial  proci- 

"if  Miss  Laski  will  take  the  trouble  to 
scan  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Herald  with  a  special  eye  to  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  Copley  Theatre,  she 
will  perhaps  discover  precisely  what 
the  is  looking  for.  The  opportunity  to 
buy  one  or  two  weekly  tickets  at  this 
establishment  i<  open  to  all  comers.  Mr. 
Jewett  is  trying  very  hard  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  Miss  Laski  wants  done  and 
In  the  opinion  of  many  is  pulling  off  a 
success  in  this  endeavor,  but  he  is  not 
always  as  sure  as  is  Miss  Laski  that 
there  is  invariably  a  large  number  of 
presons  "who  would  eagerly  buy  one  or, 
two  weekly  tickets"  in  support  of  his 

artistic  experiment^"  Support  of  such 
a  theatre  must  be  continuous  and  In  a 
sense  guaranteed:  patrons  must  specu- 
late with  the  management  in  the  results 
of  its  productions,  ana  not  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  stay  away  from 
such  performances  as.  with  the  bgst  of 
aims,  still  fail  to  hit  the  target  of  mere 
popularity.  t  „ 

To  produce  a  series  of  "sure  things 
means  a  mere  procession  of  "Charley's 
Aunt"  and  other  dramatic  female  rel- 
atives assuredly  not   to  Miss  Laski's 
taste.  F.  E.  CHASE. 

Boston.  Aug.  23. 

'KISS  ME'  MAKES 
I  HIT  AT  < 


KEITH'S 


-Kiss  Me."  a  musical  farp  by  William 
B.  Friedlander.  heads  the  bill  at  RF. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week         J  even 
in*  the  theatre  was  crowded  anf  the 
audience  was  deeply  Interested 

The  story  Is  »»wnsea«ential^  the 
act  Is  above  all  else  "girlie.     The  chief 
'  feature  is  an  interesting  and  novel    ton  ., 
^cation  of  the  vampire  and  the  painted, 

',  ^e  act  first  of  all  appeals  in  the  «- 
Wnce    of    the    principal  comedian, 
-.  Harry  Meyers  was  convincing  ir, M» 
-   spirited  performance  and  snappy  style. 
'    and  Dorothea   Sadlier  made  much  of 
her  burlesque  of  the  vampire.  The  piece 
la  elaborately  mounted,  the  music  is 
Ughtand  inviting  and  the  chle  retrain. 
-Kiaa  Me."  Is  nicely  orchestrated  The 

I  I  girls  are  the  prettiest  °*  f"*  fBC\£eatre. 
k;rd  seen  this  season  at  this  uie 
Gene  Rautenberg  conducted.  , 

\>\    One  of  the  big  °«nrt*  emerged 

Georgie  Jessel,  ^"^Eawards's  Jul 
from  the  coterie  of  Gus to 
venlle  comedians.  Mr.  Jessei  is 
dian  who  Prefers  to  o  aze  his  own  J 


Comment  upon  a  recent  communi 
tlon  which  appeared  upon  this  page  u.  h 
contained  In  the  letter  here  quoted  which 
has  Just  been  received  from  Mr.  B.  P.I 

"T^The  Dramatic  Editor  of  the- Herald: 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
letter  of  Frida  Laska.  dated  Rockport 
Aug.  20.  and  appearing  in  your  issue  of  , 
the  23d  instant.  and  I  am  naturally  won- 
dering how  any  one  who  seems  to  be  so 
keen  for  what  is  best  in  the  drama  can 
possibly  have  overlooked  the  existence 
In  our  midst  of  exactly  the  kind  of  a 
theatre  referred  to.  A  casual  reading  of 
the  Boston  Herald  for  the  past  three 
years  would  surely  have  informed  the 
reader  that  the  Henry  Jewett  Players 
were  doing  business  at  the  Copley  Thea- 
tre and  a  more  careful  perusal  of  Mr. 
Hale's  column  would  have  shown  the 
kind  of  plays  being  produced  there. 

"I  think  I  am  safe  in  making  the 
statement  that  no  theatre  in  Boston 
since  the  starting  of  Mr.  Jewett's  venture 
has  anywhere  near  as  good  a  record  for 
worth-while  plays  produced,  many  of 
which  have  been  seen  here  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  Not  only  does  this 
theatre  compare  favorably  with  the 
stock  companies  of  olden  times  in  plays  I 
produced,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  thei 
acting  as  a  whole  is  just  as  good,  if. 
indeed,  not  better. 

"Of  course,  all  theatrical  enterprises, 
,n  order  to  succeed,  must  have .the  finan- 
cial support  of  the .public        *  V,n 
ot  subsidized)    and  «-yfg*{  g. 

this  city  ot  cu'1"'  jj,  theatre  can 
sir0us  to  see  the  WJ«  srnall 
produce  to  fill  the '  a     e-  at 

In  the  early  part  of  the  *«*  »l  ,, 

the  critics  and  pronaumSOd  successes 

L°It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but 
H  to«£EtS&»  the  fact,  that  the  con- 
tinuance  of  this   enterprise   h_«s  been 
!  made    possible    through  subscriptions 
made^  by  persons  who .firmly ,bellev*  to 
the  repertory  idea,  and  it  is  still  a  ques 
Uon  whether  or  not  the  undertaking  wl 
go  the  same  road  travelled  by  the  Bos 
?on  opera  company.  though  it  Is  to  be 
said    in  all  fairness,  that  the  business 
I  has 'been  steadily  increasing  and  the 
!  character  of  the  patronage  has  always 
I  been  of  the  best.  , 
"I  would  suggest  to  Fnda  Laska  and 
others  of  the  same  taste  that  the  bes 
1  Way  to  obtain  what  they  desire  in  th 
theatre  is  to  generously  support  throng 
the  box  office  the  only  theatre  In  Bostoi 
that  is  trying  conscientiously  to  give  t 
the  public  the  very  best  that  can  W 
obtained."  _™-m^T.nT«niJ 


Indices.  I  have  Indexed  already  C.  S.  C, 
Artemus  Ward,  "Broke  of  Covenden." 
"Penguin  Island,"  Cardinal  Newman's 
'•Verses  on  Various  Occasions,"  Kipling's 
"Tho  Man  Who  Would  Be  King,"  the 
eolid  matter  of  tho  Boston  Symphony 
programs  and  "One  Hundred  Choice 
Selections."  "And  Freedom  shrieked 
when  Kosciusko  fell"  is  no  longer  elu- 
Blve,  even  if  It  is  the  only  line  I  like  in 
the  famous  poem. 

The  indexing  should"  be  done  intensive- 
ly, I  havo  said.  May  I  illustrate?  I 
,  hazard  the  wrath  of  my  good  wife  by 
reading  Artemus  Ward  instead  of  Har- 
4 old  Bell  Wright,  and  enjoy  the  London 
^lecture  particularly.  I  wish,  peradven- 
jjturo,  to  localize  the  reference  to  the 
I  famous  man  who.  although  devoid  of 
I  teeth,  was  a  splendid  bass  drum  player. 
I Turning  to  the  T's,  I  find: 

Teeth;  Oregon  man  who  was  able  to 
"  plav   bass   drum   adequately,  without; 
page  362. 

That  same  passage  is  Indexed  also 
under  Oregon,  instruments  musical, 
dentition  and  drum,  bass. 

My   favorite    chapter   In    "Broke  of 
Cov'endon"  is  the  one  In  which  Uncle 
Charles  becomes  incensed  at  his  wife, 
J  Lady  Bosket,  and  snatches  her  cemi- 
,'!  bald-headed.   Turning  to  the  H's,  I  find: 
Headed,  bald;  Lord  Bosket  snatches 
Ladv  do.;  page  371. 

I  find  reference  to  the  same  passage, 
under  -'toupee,"  "Slaps,  Uncle  Charles 
do."  wife."  "Bosket,  Lady,  beaten  up  by 
Lord  do."  -  , 

Mine  is  unquestionably  a  depraved 
:  taste,  and  my  memory  of  "The  Man 
1  Who  Would  Be  King"  centers  on  the 
scene  in  which  the  lady  shows  her 
dislike  of  the  man  by  biting  him,  where- 
upon he  exclaims:  "The  slut  h«  bit 
me."  That  passage  is  indexed  under 
Slut,  Bite  and  Blood. 

In  verse,  especially,  my  indices  are  of 
value.    They  include  in  their  scope  rot 
only  first  lines,  but  all  lines  worth  in- 
dexing.   C.  S.  C.  I  like,  of  course,  he 
writes  so  well  of  food  and  drink,  and 
his  "Ode  to  Tobacco"  appeals  to  me, 
the  third  stanza  more  than  the  others. 
That  stanza  I  have  indexed  under  giz 
eards,     wife-beating,     razors,  carvm. 
knives,  lives  shocking.  lizards,  plunges 
I  of  lethal  weapons,  and  chimpanzees, 
i    "The  House  Next  Door"  I  have  in- 
dexed with  infinite  care,  but,  out  of  def- 
erence to  the  racial  prejudices  of  some 
I  6f  your   readers,   I   refrain   from  tho 

ttfaShfleld.  B.   K.  BEEKMAN 

We  know  of  two  indexes  that  wouW 
please  Mr.  Beekman:  the  index  for  G.  B. 
Hill's  edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  and 
the  one  for  an  early  edition  of*  Sir 
Charles  Grandison."  Too  many  inOexes 
are  only  a  snare  and  a  delusion.— Ed. 


which  termTnaUd  withhJuneTo0teisen 
5  w  a    that    Mr.    Johnson  interests 

hhn  elf  cl  ionVwith  antiquities  and  that 
ST  may  expect  nothing  from  his  pen 
TbouT  the  league  of  nations  beforc-at 

a  guess-next  October?  J-  P.  G- 

We't^ve  heard  Mr.  Johnson  say  that 
serious  questions  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed soberly.— Ed. 


Solomon's  Disciples 

The  superintendent  of  the  state  In- 
dustrial school  in  New  Hampshire,  who 
thinks  flogging  Is  necessary  to  bring  cut 
•the  finer  instincts  of  boys,  has  not  yet, 

(according  to  his  list  of  punishments  in- 
I  dieted  .rivalled  the  record  of  the  priiicj- 
'  nal  A  school  at  Manchester,  Ct..  w  ho, 
I  n  is*,  armed  with  an  ordinary  ruler, 

administered  47  spankings  in  13  minute: 

os  fiae.  memorable  d»£« 


The  Watch  Below 

(What  tho  new  craze  for  elbow  watches 
may  descend  to.) 

Miranda,  who  is  unco'  smart— 
.  H"r  name  is  graven  on  my  Heart, 
Her  nature  on  my  'bills— 
BiSougM  a  watch.  "And.  dear  old  chap. 
Be  sure  yfcu  get  a  twelve-inch  strap. 

She  murmured  through  her  frills. 
I  marvelled  at  her  bleeps'  girth. 
Until  next  day.  with  chastened  mirth. 
'     1  heard  her  silvery  chime 
Request,  in  tones  all  men  obey, 
•Tlease,  Archie.  looU  the  other  way, 
I  want  to  see  the  time." 
"a  W-  in  the  London  Dally  Chronicle. 


As  tke  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  - 


-The  English,"  Herr  Helnrlch  had .  said, 
-do  not  understand  indexing.  It  Is  the 
toot  o£  all  good  organization." 


Intensive  Indexing 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  dare  say  that  my  suggestion,  so  obvi- 
ous is  the  need  described,  has  been  made 
.    before;  but  as  I  And  no  reference  any- 
oTn  who  Peters  to  b  a-  hi »  ^  tQ  the  prop03ed  scheme,  and  a 

Whether  in  speech  or  song  he  ^   aUhough  ln  trade, 

"otbeTacts   were   Kinaldo   Brothers  j  he  merary  revlews  ln  the  Herald 


natter;  -»ue.   Duval 

1  a  singing  and  l^^i,; 
.    and  Symonds,  comedians  ana  aa  ^ 

IS^ra  Germany  recent 
'  [bills. 

^Actors,  musicians  and  stage  hands 
at  the  six  Boston  theatres  offering 
legitimate   drama   went   on  strike 
Bhnultaneously  yesterday  at  the  time 
Kbeduled  for  the  start  of  the  Labor 
dav  matinee,  for  the  first  time  m 
this   city   depriving   thousands  of 
theatre   patrons   of  their  favorite 
'  form  of  amusement. 

, ynuMi^lans  ana 
The  action  of  the  union  mu..  - 


me  paiaB'"!"™   

.  is  therefore  well  posted  on  the 
humanities,  informs  me  that  he  believes 
the  idea  has  never  been  propounded  be- 
fore  I  venture  to  suggest  as  a  winter 
diversion  for  your  readers  the  Intensive  j 
indexing  of  their  favorite  songs,  poems, 
rovels,  picture  titles,  plays,  essays  and 
choice  selections.   It  enables  one  to  run 
down  favorite  lines  and  passages  in- 
=;tanter.    It  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  to  Jane  Pride,  the  New 
York  Sunday  Times  and  the  "Notes  and 
Queries"  column  of  the  Transcript.  It 
gives  one  a  reputation  for  naving  a  ter- 
rific memory.  It  puts  one  at  his  ease  in 
the  Cosmos  Club.    It  almost  gams  one 
the  respect  of  his  children  and  othet- 
superiors.    It  gives  one  the  cream  of 
literature  and  prevents  the  decay  of 
literary  references.  Bartlett's  "Familiar 


"About  the  Seventies" 

Some  weeks  ago  we  asked.  Who  wrote 
the  once  popular  song,  "I'm  Just  as 
Happy  as  a  Big  Sunflower." 

"J  A.  F."  of  Concord.  N.  H.,  answers: 
"Bobby  Newco'mb  sang  the  "song  at  the 
Theatre  Comique,  61 4  Broadway.  New 
York  about  the  Seventies."   We  regret 
to  say  this  answer  is  vague.    A  great 
many  things  happened  in  the  Seventies 
l-fhe  Franco-Prussian-war,  the  Phlladel 
1  pwa  Exhibition-and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken   Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  received 
ho  de-ree  of  A.    B.   from  his  Alma 
Mater  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
We  have  been  told  in  confidence  that 
'  Mr  Johnson  In  a  class  of  140  stood  No 
13S     The  only  man  with  a  lower  rank 
Pobert  J   Cook,  the  oarsman,  fa- 
m?Uariy0bknowJn  as  "Bob"  Cook.  Agaln 
we  ask,  Who  wrote  the  song? 

Food  and  Clothes 

MaJ.  David  G.  Arnold.  American  com- 
missloner  for  the  Relief  of  the  Near  East, 
is  reported  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  as  saying:  In 
the  summer  people*  can  worry  along  with 
,  few  garments  and  feed  themselves  on 
vegetables  and  odds  and  ends  of  cloth- 

'"fhev  are  more  fortunate  than  the 
Marquis  in  "La  Perichole,"  whose  first 
sneech  in  the  loathsome  dungeon  moved 
Se  spectators  to  tears:  "For  10  long 
years  I  have  not  tasted  food  or  clothes. 


Dies  Non 

(Son-tuede  shoes  are  recommended  for  ladle*' 

hoUinu  wear.  \ 

Go,  Phj-Uis,  pranked  in  non-silk  hose. 

And  non-brimmed  hat, 
With  two  or  three  non-velvet  hows, 
And  hair  non-plat. 

Non-leather  shoon  you'll  wear  perforce. 

And  non-wool  coat. 
With  non-neck  front.    Grant  Tou  non-hoane 

About  the  throat. 

May  heaven  send  a  non-stop  train 

Ana  non-strike  cook: 
Hie  to  your  castle — a  non-Spain — 

With  non-sense  book. 

 A.  \v,  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.' 

A  Noble  Burst 

Long  after  the  actors'  strike  is  over, 
the  sonorous  disapprobation  ot  Mr.  Les- 
ter Lonergan  will  reverberate  in  the  hail 
of  theatrical  fame:  «JL-.r« 

"I  deplore  the  inconceivable  catastio- 
phe  which  has  been  precipitated  and  has 
reduced  the  romantic  realm  of  the  stage 
to  the  mundane  level  of  the  street  car 
barn." 

The  Poet  Laureate 

Sir  E.  Wild  (Upton,  C.  U.)  asked  the 
prime  minister  whether  the  office  of 
poet  laureate  was  a  life  appointment 
irrespective  of  inspiration  and  intel- 
lectual output. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law— The  office  of  poet 
laureate  is  a  life  appointment. 

Mr.  Lambert  (South  Moulton,  L.  - 
Will the  right  hon.  gentleman  say  who 
is  the  poet  laureate?  (Laughter.)  Mr. 
Bonar  Law-Does  my  right  hon.  friend 
not  know?  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  Lt  - 
Col.  A.  Murray  (Kincardine  and  West- 
en,  c.  L.)-Does  the  position  carry  any 
obligation  to  write  poems?  (Laug hteiO 
Mr.  Bonar  Law-I  think  not  Of  all  pos- 
sible obligations,  I  think  that  would 
have  been  the  most  unreasonable. 
(Laughter.)-London  Times 

^nd  yet  when  Robert  Peel  pressed  the 
office  upon  Wordsworth  he  spoke  of  ttoe 
laureateship  as  "the  tribute  of  respect 
justly  due  to  the  greatest  of . 
poets."  Wrhen  Tennyson  died,  this  den- 
nition  was  forgotten. 

Plum  Juice 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

That  the  picking  of  the  fruit  from  the 
tree  should  lightly  turn  the  fancy  to 
thoughts  of  sinfulness  seems  to  be  a 
reflex  Inherent  to  the  human  mind  even- 
in  a  state  of  innocence.  To  one  of 
mature  years,  to  whom  Prohibition  ,s 
but  a  part  of  the  New  Freedom  and  an 
accentuation  of  the  natural  dryness  of 
the  bones,  the  daily  Occupation  c 
handling-  the  arboreal  products  native 
to  this  section  makes  them  well  nip 
exclusive  of  higher  things,  such  as  the 
cost  of  living,  the  Elevated  and  the 
'  League  of  Catenations. 

As  one  holds  a  sunkist  globe  as  rt 
nestles,  bomb-like,  within  the  hollow 
of  the  hand,  one  ponders  on  its  latent 
alcoholic  energies  now  diverted  from 
their  natural  purpose  to  be  wasted  in 
mere  feeding  or  lost  in  corruption.  Our 
New  England  Whittler  foresaw  such 
moments  when  he  wrote: 


Mr.  Johnson's  Reticence 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Quite  recently  Ivtfss  Vashti,  the  sister 
of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  informed  us 
that  he  was  too  busy  filling  the  bird 
bath  with  water  to  write  his  ideas  about 
the  league  of  nations.  She  intimated  he 
would  do  so  when  his  duties  as  a  valet 
to  wild  birds  would  permit.    Instead  he 


••Of  all  the  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
The  saddest   are    these,   what  might 

have  been." 
As  I  was  picking  plums  today,  there  S , 
came  to  mind  the  sinful  memory  ot  a  u 
beverage  made  from  the  distilled-  juice-  ■ 
of  this  fruit  by  the  processes  known  to  f. 
certain  Slavic  peoples  of  the  Balkan  pen- 
insula.  It  was  called  Slivovitz,  or  spell-  k, 
ing  to  that  effect.    The  small  quantity  : 
which  once  was  in  my  possession  for  a  ; 
short  time  had  come  from  Serbia,  anil 
the  exllo  whose  gift  to  me  it  was  told  i 
me  it  was  the  "moonshine"  of  his  native 
land     But  there  was  nothing  of  cola. 
Dallid.  lunar  quality  about  the  beverage. 
One  pony  had  a  kick  like  the  horse- 
power of  a  "Parker  Memorial.  It 
as  warming  as  the  kitchen  stove    If  UK 
historic  volcanic  condition  of  the  Bai 
kans  be  sought  at  the  source,  it  Wffl  M 
found  in  the  never-falling  trickle  of  Mi\ 
ovitz  through  the  stilly  glades  ot  those 
mountains.  . 

I  sampled  my  gift  with  a  friend  expei  t 
In  such  adventuring.  We  found  that  It 
was  to  be  partaken  of  sparingly  by  per- 
sons of  naturally  cheerful  temperament  ! 
as  Its  content  of  uplift  was  high,  wnj 
persons   of    Slavic    Mood   are  written,! 


ndtnV-  pessimistic,  "•j^ 

pondent  quality,  t  have  J^iv^h^  e 

U,at  It  first  tasted    ke  a  8h«  P  d 

1"%:?  :if vfir. "nit* « .«.«■•' 

"Profiteer" 

The  word  ••profiteer-  was  Vorn  afl.r 
the  dictionaries  were  printed 


Nor 

the  dictionaries  w.™ fully  the 
there  any  word  that  "p/..  fltgrmder'' 
,d~(  *'?ne dietary,  but  '?all  'mongers- 
STd  ,n^dders!°ndao5,not    maKe  excess 

"^Vthens  MOO  vears  ago  profiteering 
price,  is  still  extant. 

IEWSONGS  AND 
OLD  AT  KEITH'S 

Joseph  E.  Howard  and  Ethelyn  Clarke, 
\Yb  a  "song  spectacle."  are  the  headline 
feature  of  the   bill   at  B.   F.  Keith's 


'  I' 


kite  since  the  box  kites  of  16  or  arrears 
a*o.  ,. 

Perhaps  I  can  think  only  of  our  earli- 
er day,  whon  we  were  not  so  aophlstl- 
cated.  We  were  not  nearly  so  well 
up  in  the  wiles  of  "Veda  the  Vamplra" 
or  the  "Boy  Burglars  of  Broadway." 
but  peaches  and  watermelons  were  then 
plenty  and  to  bo  had  almost  for  the 
tasking.  Our  old  swimming  hole  was 
never  In  those  years  contaminated  by 
a  bathing  suit,  but  when  two  good 
hu«ky  lads,  dressed  au  naturel,  smeared 
from  the  neck  down  with  blue  clay, 
labbut  as  slippery  as  soft  soap,  indulged 
in  a  wrestling  bout,  the  famed  Japa- 
nese wrestlers,  with  their  oiled  bodies, 
were  not  far  ahead  In  tire  line  of  this 
sport. 

f  The  mental  education  appears  to  be 
'on  the  same    level.    The  scholars  are 
Istuffed  with  physiology  and  the  effect 
jof  alcohol  on  certain  nerve  centres,  but 
II  doubt  If  cnu  in  a  thousand  can  name 
the  counties  In.  Massachusetts.   I  believ  e 
|  geography  Is  not  taught    beyond  the 
seventh  or  eighth  grade.   One  of  the 
most  noted  educators  in  the  state  told 
me  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary, 
as  the  pupils  would  learn  It  from  the 
newspapers  whenever  a  question  came 
up    Arithmetic  was  only  a  disciplinary 
studv,  needless  beyond  the  sixth  grade. 
Tet  a  simple  sum  In  mental  arithmetic 
beyond  the  powers  of    the  pupils: 
,Papev,  "lots  of  it,"  and  pencil  are  re- 
quired for  the  working  out.    Ciyics,  or 
government.  Is 'one  of  the  fads,  but  few 
scholars  can  tell  what  Bepresentatn  e 
District  they  live  In.  or  the  towns  con- 
stituting it  French  is  taught  but  what 
\boy  has  ever  heard  of  Villon  or  the 
"Men  of  Marseilles."  Our  education  at 
llea<=t  lr  the  public  ecnools,  appears  to 
contain    a   considerable   proportion  of 
bunk."  „ 
Westminster.  a-  'J 


"He  (Lamond)  might  not  have  proved 
himself 

Amtinuador  from  Brttatn'R  Crown  • 
Ami  U»e  of  all  hfT  race, 

but  did  he  deserve  to  be  termed  'utterly 
degraded'?  Tho  jury  roust  remember 
that  tho  plaintiff  had  married  an  Aus- 
trian, of  whom  ho  was  probably  very 
fond,  that  she  was  a  Berlin  actress,  that 
his  money  and  property  wero  in  Berlin, 
and  that  Berlin  was  the  centre  of  his 
professional  activities.  The  plaintiff 
might  not  have  shown  great  fortitude 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Neither  did  Galileo,  who  re- 
canted his  statement  that  tho  earth 
went  round  the  sun  before  tho  Inquisi- 
tion. Neither  did  Crantner.  whom  fear 
led  to  change  his  religious  belief.  T,ho 
jury  would  have  to  say  whether  th« 
plaintiff  deserved  to  be  called  by  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  'utterly  degraded-' 
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"O  Prince,  you  « 
I'rlncess  of  Tr 


Chorus  in 


•heatre  this  week.  Last  evening  there 
.as  a  large  audience  that  applauded 
rarmly. 

The  introduction  of  this  act  is  nicely 
.ntrived  and  the  dialogue  is  inter- 
itinglv  funny.  Mr.  Howard  sang  some 
,ew  teongs  and  many  of  his  old  suc- 
•esses.  The  act  was  made  the  more 
interesting  by^the  visualizing  of  the 
entimcnt  of  each  song  by  Miss  Clarke. 
in  agreeable  singer  with  an  elaborate 

Newcomers  on  this  week's  bill  were 
Gretchen   Eastman,    assisted  ]>V  Jonn 
Gmran.   Mile.    Marguerite  and  Nelson 
Snow.    This  act  also  excels  in  the  nov- 
elty of  its  introduction,  as  well  as  in  an 
interesting  development.  Miss  Eastman, 
a  dainty   miss  of  the  Dresden  china 
tvpe.  has  a  varied  program  of  dances, 
including  episodic  features  and  several 
stvles  of  contemporaneous  steps.    1  he 
feature  of  her  act  was  the  Apache  dan^e 
with  Mr.   Snow  as  her  associate.  In 
this  act  .<=he  was  convincing  in  sounding 
the  tragic  note,  the  savagery  and  bes- 
tiality of  the  underworld.  Mr.  Guiran,  a 
comely  vouth  and  nimble  footed  dancer, 
gave  pleasure,  as  did  MHe.  Marguerite, 
in  pirouetting  and  solo  toe  dances. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  the  Maxine 
Brothers,  with  Bobby,  in  a  dog  act;  the 
Klein  Brothers,  comedians;  the  Quixey 
Four,  a  pleasing  quartet;  Harriet  Reni- 
pel  and  company,  in  a  romantic  sketch; 
Tom  Smith  and  Ralph  Austin,  in  an 
uproarious  burlesque  act,  introducing  a 
style  that  recalled  good  old  days  in 
vaudeville:  the  Transfield  Sisters,  in- 
strumentalists, and  Herman  and  Shir- 
ley, in  the  best  contortionist  act  seen 
at  this  theatre  in  many  seasons. 


f 


In  Service 
(A  lady  has  advertised  for  a  man  to 
act  as  parlourmaid.) 

I  crave  ho  more  for  office  » 

As  striker  at  the  coal; 
I  could  not  as  a  cobbler 

Express  my  ardent  soul: 
I  would  not.  Into  plumbing 
With  my  consent  be  led, 
And  to  the  art  of  baking, 
Alas,  I  was  not  bred. 

But,  oh,  to  serve  with  Woman 

As  mistress  of  my  fata; 
To  oscillate  as  Tweeny 

Or  simply  stand  and  wait; 
To  see  my  lady's  wishes 

Implicitly  obeyed. 
My  lady's  humble  servant 
If  not  her  lady's  maid. 
|  A.  W.  B.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronlcla. 


"Marbles  and  tops  never  appealed  to 
country  boys."  They  did  in  our  little 
village.  We  were  "skinned"  at  marbles 
many  times.  What  wonderful  "agates 
were  sold  at  the  Jewelry  store,  with 
toys,  eyeglesses,  watches  and  clocks, 
fishing  rods,  bail*- and  bats;  also,  fire- 
works in  their  season!  No  tops?  Go  to, 
likewise  tush.  Those  of  boxwood  were 
the  best  we  had.  The  chief  sport  was 
to  "peg"  the  other  fellow's.  Did  "S.  H. 
plav  yard  sheep  run,  also  duck  and 
drakes?  No,  we  were  not  acquainted 
with  Veda  the  Vampire,  but  we  read 
dime  novels  and  yellow  covers  behind 
the  huge  geography  standing  on  the 
school  desk— "Mad  Mike  the  Death 
Shot,"  "Snaky  Snodgrass,"  "Silverheels. 
the  Delaware  Chief,"  "Sixteen  String 
Jack,"  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of 
London."  We  could  have  passed  a  rigor- 
ous examination  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Indians  and  Greasers, 
pirates  and  highwaymen,  and  the 
amours  of  George  IV  before  he  mounted 
the  throne.  Surely  our  education  at  the 
public  schools  was  a  liberal  one.— Ed. 

Oh,  Cheer  up! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Boston  Common  strikes  a  returned, 
long-absent  citizen  as  dirty,  Ill-kept, 
faded,  disgraceful.  Despite  the  income 
from  the  Parkman  fund  it  shows  no  im- 
provement. When  Boston  falls  into  a 
rut  it  stays  there  a  long  time.  The  fine 
broad  sweeps  of  green  of  Central  Park, 
New  York,  and  Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
lyn, show  what  can  be  done  with  city 
parks  when  well  cared  for. 

A  lot  of  things  call  for  improvement 
In  Boston.  Its  policemen  madly  cling 
to  the  ungainly,  unattractive  helmet, 
adopted  40  years  ago  and  still  worn  in 
Brockton  and  other  hopeless  places.  The 
adiposity  of  the  men  grows  from  year 
to  year  One  never  sees  a  "smart' 
policeman  in  Boston.  The  streets  are 
very  shocking,  uneven,  badly  kept, 
flfthy.  The  city  officials  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
lero  and  Buenos  Ayres  would  not  tol- 
erate such  conditions.  A  few  arrests, 
with  the  fining  of  offenders,  would  fit 
the  crime  of  desecrating  Boston  Com- 
mon. D-  H' 
Boston.  * 


A  Jeremiad 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  the  children,  at  (least  those  liv- 
ing In  the  country,  degenerated?  I  was 
struck  this  summer  by  the  entire  lack 
of  life  shown  by  groups  of  country 
children.  A  dozen  or  so  would  sit  on 
the  grass  all  the  afternoon.  Bo  far  as 
I  heard  the  chief  talk  was  atiout  the 
scores  of  various  baseball  clubs.  Once 
In  a  while  a  ball  would  be  Indolently 
passed,  or  there  would  be  a  little  bat- 
ting, but  seldom,  or  ever,  did  these  chil- 
dren indulge  themselves  in  any  other 
game.  They  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  older  games,  mumb\e- 
the-peg,  peelaway,  roly  poly,  fox  and 
geese.  Marbles  and  tops  never  appealed 
to  country  boys,  and  I  have  not  seen  a 


Genesis  of  a  ''Gink" 

Some  new  light  from  an  authoritative 
source  has  come  to  us  on  the  meaning 
of  "Gink."  . 

An  American  gentleman  In  the  smoke- 
room  of  the  Mauretania  supplied  a  cor- 
respondent with  the  following  definition 
of  the  two  expressive  transatlanticisms, 
"Gink"  and  "Boob": 

A  "boob,"  he  said,  is  merely  a  guy 
that  comes  from  the  country,  but  a 
"gink"  lives  so  far  away  from  the  mam 
pike  that  the  owls  come  down  in  the 
night  and  raid  his  chickens.— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Yes;  but  there  are  boobs,  also  ginks 
that  were  born  in  the  city  and  were 
city-bred.  The  definition  quoted  above 
is  picturesque  but  superficial,  unsatis- 
factory, misleading. 


The  Prince  of  1860 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apjopos  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  I  am  sending  you  "The  Prince's 
I  Visit"  by  R.  J.  De  Cordova,  which  may 
I  interest  you  as  a  specimen  of  what 
1  passed  for  humor  in  1861.  The  notes, 
as  explanatory  of  American  slang 
phrases,  are  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  saw  the  grand- 
father  of  the  present  prince  on  his  visit  i 
to  Boston  in   18U0.     My  brother  then 
'kept  a  bookstore  on  the  corner  of  Wash-  | 
Ington  and  Essex  streets,  and  I  remem-  | 
ber  standing  in  the  window  to  see  the  | 
royal  party  as  they  drove  in  from  Rox- 
I  bury  and   turned  up   Boylston  street. 
I  Can  you  tell  me  why  distinguished  vis- 
itors in  those  days  were  always  taken 
off  the  cars  at  Cottage  Farm  station 
Instead  of  keeping  on  to  the  terminal 
station  in  Beach  street?    Tho  prince 
wag  eovored  with  dust  from  the  Ions 
ride  and  did  not  present  at  all  a  ma- 
I  j;stic  appearance.  On  the  following  day, 
|  however,  when  he  had  had  time  to  get 
a  bath,  and  appeared  in  his  gorgeous 
scarlet  uniform  in  the  military  parade, 
he  excited  general  admiration. 

I  wonder  if  any.  of  your  readers  re- 
!  member  this  Mr.  be  Cordova  who  used 
to  give  courses  of  humorous  lectures  in 
the  early  sixties.  I  remember  hearing 
I  the  most  popular  one,  on  "Mrs.  Grundy." 
He  was  a  capital  mimic,  and  his  method 
of  delivery  made  you  come  away  with  \ 
the  impression  that  the  lecture  was 
really  funny,  though  if  "The  Prince's 
Visit"  was  a  fair  sample  of  them  I  have 
my  doubts.  G.  F.  D. 

South  Byfield. 

De  Cordova's  "Pome" 

Let  us  read  the  lines  about  the  prince 
1n  Boston.  We  quote  from  pages  74-75  of 
the  volume  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  "G.  F.  D." 

"But  the  following  day  they  made  matters 
worse: 

They  took  him  to  Boston,  that  city  per- 
verse, 

And  showed  him  the  'hub  of  hte;  universe.' 
With   Governor    Bank»    for   the  principal 
felloe; — 

A  very  nlue  man,  but  remarkably  yellow. 
Here  they  gave  him  the  regular  Union. 
For   he    heard    our    great    foreign  artists 
*  sing, 

With  the  genuine,  true.  Teutonic  ring, 
The  national  air  inspiriting: — 

"  '  'Tia  de  Shtar-Shbunkled  Panner! 

Und  lonk  may  nhe  wave 
O'er  de  land  of  de  free 

Und  de  home  of  de  brave!'  " 
On  page  K  we  find  these  lines: 
"And  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  have 
come, 

As  he  says  to  the  Prince,  "Those  States  are 
pome.'  "  » 
Mark  this  solemnly  explanatory  foot- 
note :  "The  wor/J  'some'  Is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other 
purely  American  term  'considerable,' 
which  vaguely  conveys  the  idea  of  'a 
great  deal'  or  'a  great  many'  more  than 
the  speaker  would  be  bold  enough  to 
mention  definitely.  It  served  rather  to 
insinuate  and  leave  to  the  hearer's  as- 
sumed predilection  for  exaggeration, 
than  to  assert  and  incur  the  hazard  of 
being  discredited.  The  phrase  'some 
pumpkins'  is  often  employed  to  treat,  in 
like  manner,  of  subjects  which  are  not 
vegetable  by  any  means." 

Yes,  the  notes  are  more  amusing  than 
the  poem.  "Said  the  Duke,  'Nary  one.'  " 
Here  Is  the  note.  "This  expression  nas 
•x-en  generally  adopted  by  the  fast 
young  men  of  the  day  to  convey,  in  u-. 
abbreviated  and  somewhat  corrupt  form, 
'Ne-er  a  one." 
Of  other  notes  we  may  write  later. 


beer  reglar?'  I  Cno'ilred. 
"The  Prince  larfed  &  Inlermated  that 

the  old  man  didn't  let  mnnv  I:err3  0f 
lhal  bevrldge  npile  In  tha  gel  la  r  In  the 
coarse  Of,  a  year.  We  sot  &  tnwked 
there  sum  time  a'hnwt  matters  A;  things 

ft  bime  by  I  axed  him  how  he  lilted  I 

beln  Prince  as  fur  as  he'd  got. 

"'To  speak  plain.   Mi6ter  Ward."  ha  I 
sed.  'I  don't  much  like  it.    I'm  sick  of 
nil  this  bowln  &  scrapln.  &  crawlln  ft  J 
hurrain  over  a  boy  I ikf  mo.    I  would 
rather  go  through  the  country  quietly  I 
&  enjoy  myself  in  my  own  way  with 
the  other  boys,  ft  not  he  made  a  show 
or  to  he  gai  ped  at  by  everybody.'  " 

28  Years  Ago 

As  the  Wold  Wags: 

Referring  to  your  many  letters  con- 
cerning "I'm  Sorry,"  I  would  like  to 
say  that  28  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  I 
Rome,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  a  young 
Englishman,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
'who  invariably  said  "sorry"  if  any  lit- 1 
tie  accident  occurred.    It  left  me  quite 
speechless  for  a  time,  until  I  solved  ther 
simple   "needn't."    Apparently  the  ex-' 
pression  has  just  arrived  here.    I  have 
noticed   that   it   takes  certain  foreign 
styles  and  expressions  a  long  time  to 
reach  us,  and  29  or  30  years  in  this  cose 
would  seem  to  prove  this. 
Boston.  ARTHUR  LITTLE. 


Working  Classes 

The  definition  of  the  term  "working 
classes,"  which  is  embodied  In  several, 
measures  before  Parliament,  will  prove; 
a  tougher  nut  to  crack  than  "higher 
animals,"  which  has  been  successfully 
tackled  in  another  bill. 

On   the.  familiar  precedent   that  an 
archdeacon  is  one  who  performs  arch- 
deaconal  functions,   it   might   be  said 
that  the  working  classes  are  the  classes 
who    work.      Or     "manual  workers") 
might  be  substituted.    But  that  is  al-s 
most     as     ambiguous     as  "working-) 
classes,"     because     writers,  painters., 
pianists  and  professional  pugilists  may, 
reasonably  be  included  in  this  category. 
—London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Ashi'ord  or  Barrie 


A  Daniel  on  the  Bench 

Mr.  Lamond,  the  pianist,  who  has  the 
deplorable  habit  of  playing  four  or  five 
of  Beethoven's  sonatas  in  one  recital, 
sued  a  London  Journal  for  slandering 
him  by  charging  him  with  sympathy  for 
the  German  cause.  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
summed  up  the  case,  the  merry,  jesting 
judge  of  whom  It  was  said  that  putting 
on  the  cap  for  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death  he  should  don  cap  and  bells.  On 
this  occasion  he  pulled  his  oratorical 


Artemus  and  the  Prince 

Some  weeks  ago  we  alluded  to  ,  "the 
Prince's  Ball"  by  Edmund  Clarence. 
Stedman  published  in  Vanity  Fair;  also 
to  Artemus  Ward's  conversation  with 
the  Prince.  The  former  is  entertaining, 
the  latter  might  be. worth  reprinting  in 
full.  Artemus  called  on  the  Prince  in 
Canada. 

"  'I'm  glad  to  see  you  Mister  Ward, 
at  all  events''  &  he  tuk  my  hand  so 
plesunt  like  ft  larfed  so  sweet  that  I 
fell  in  love  with  him  to  onct.  He  handed 
me  a  segar  ft  we  sot  down  on  the 
Pizarro  ft  commenst  smoktn  rite  cheer- 
ful. 'Wall'  sez  I,  'Albert  Edard,  how's 
the  old  folks?' 
. "  'Her  majesty  and  the  Prlnco  are 
well'  he  sed. 


Curiosity  concerning  the  author- 
ship of  "The  Young  Visiters"  is  still 
keen.    Discussion  on  verandas,  in 
street  cars,  at"  the -clubs  is  still  hot, 
though  householders  have  perhaps 
•not  yet  suffered  division  as  they  did 
during  the  Bcecher-Tilton  trial  and 
the  process  of  a  famous  trial  for 
murder  in  this  commonwealth.  The 
circumstantial  account  of  Miss  Daisy 
Vtshford,  given  by  a  woman  who  has 
summered  and  wintered  with  her 
and  published  in  the  Literary  Sup- 
plement of  the  New  York  Times,  | 
has    not    satisfied    the  doubting 
Thomases.    Some  point  to  the  por- 
trait; to  the  "incongruity"  of  head 
and  body.    Others  have  found  that 
Sir  James  Barrie  has  several  times 
used  the  expression  "oozed  out"  for 
the  action  of  leaving  a  room.  Yet 
j  there  are  simple,  honest  souls  who 
iask,  "Would  a  man  like  Barrie  lie 
about  the  authorship?" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  honest  man,  \ 
yet  for  a  long  time'  he  swore  like  a  3 
trooper  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of   The    Waverley    novels.  There 
are  other  instances,  as  that  of  John  j 
Hay  and  the  novel  "The  Breadwin- 
ners."  Richard  Grant  White  wrote  j 
a  long  preface  to  "The  New  Gospel  j 
of  Peace"  when  the  bitterly  satirical  ( 
pamphlets  were  published  in  one  vol-  ] 
ume,  showing  by  elaborate  reason- 
ing how  he  could  not  have  written 
them.    Many  who  had  already  won 
fame  by  acknowledged  works  have 
published  under  an  assumed  name  or 
as     anonymous.     Such  mendacity 
seems  to  be  allowed  authors,  as  a 
life  untrammeled  by  the  conventions 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  privi- 
lege of  prima  donnas,  fiddlers  and 
J  painters. 

If  Barrie  had  not  written  the 
preface  would  he  have  been  sus- 
pected of  masquerading  as  Daisy? 
That  the  girl  wrote  the  book  is  by  no 
means  incredible.  Her  mind,  as  her 
friends  inform  the  world,  was  pre- 
cociously developed.  She  was  a 
greedy  reader  of  novels.  She  had 
been  thrown  with  men  and  women  of 
unusual  conversational  powers,  keen 
observers,  versed  in  politics,  art,  all 
[topics  of  the  day.  It  is  difficult  for 
a  man,  though  he  be  as  whimsical  as 
Barrie,  to  view  the  world  as  a  child 
sees  it.    I»  many  households  there 
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tture  of  worldly  wis- 
sh  simplicity  and  by 
and  often  felicitous 


the  general  purpose  of  the  verses,  which 
wns  a  protest  ogninst  devoting  any 
measure  or  even  small  degree  of  art  to 
depress!!'*  ov  disagreeable  or  In  any 
way  unworthv  subject*.  It  was  Intended 
as  &  bad  example.  The  verses  were  per- 
haps fairly  good  of  the  kind;  but  It  was 
a  mighty  poor  kind.  W.  C.  T. 

I  Brookllne. 


Another  Lament 


id  at  tin-  uso  oi  English  byi  Amer- 
We  rejoice  at  finding  this  sen- 
ilt  the  Fortnightly: 
mi  too.  our  old  regular  army 
J  swords  with  a  great  numerical 
arlty  of  the  cream  of  the  German 
it  concert  pilch  and  undamaged 


At  the  Copley 
As  the  World  Wags: 

There  were  several  good  reasons,  at 
least  four  why  it  might  have  been  done, 
but    as    I    enjoved  .•  Clothes    and  t.ie 
Woman"  at  Mr.  Jewetfs  delightful  Cop- 
ley   I  wondered  if  it  were  correct  for 
the  women  in  the  cast  io  cross  continu- 
ally their  less.    It  was  good  form  m 
some  respects.  1  will  admit1,  but  how  is 
fcoUwrwibe?    I  await  on  the  doorstep 
the  Herald  containing  ;fn  answer. 
T  vnn  ' 
Tb»  questioner  has  answered'  his  ques- 
tion    In  this  instance  the  crossing  was 
Unobjectionable.     As    middle-aged  ami 
elderlv  women  now  daily  cross  their  Ie,s 
In  the  street  cars,  why  *«ould  not  young 
women  do  it  on   the  stage.  Really 
In   a   play   entitled    "Clothes   and  the 
Woman-?    Silk  stockings  are  now  we 
ere  informed   by   sociological  wiiteis 
Uwithin  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  lot 
Jthev  art  often  made  of  sawdust.  *o  theie 
|ls  not  necessarily  a  contemptible  display 
ef  vaniiy.— lie-. 


September  Rains 

^mg^'^XewBed^rd.re^rd 

August  and  September,  three  times  out 
of  four,  have  an  indicating  value  for  the 
fa'l.   I.  other  respects  they  are  without 
his  value.   A  dry  August  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fall.   A  wet  one.  little  more 
But  a  wet  August  is  a  pretty  good  sign 
of  a  drv  September,  wnlle  a  dry  one  b> 
comparing  it  with  the  one  o   a  year  ago. 
has   some   value.     September    if  wet. 
usually  stands  for  a  wet  fall,  and  if  d  y. 
for  a  drv  one.  Tho  three  principal  ratios 
are:     Wet    Auguet-dry    September  . 
years,  wet  14;  wet  September-wet  fa 
80  years,  dry  ll;  dry  September-dry  rail 
I  43  vears.  wet  IS.  . 
1    Now  by  comparing  the  annual  ave- 
rt rages  of  these  periods,  and  in  addition) 
those  of  drv  Augusts,  we  win raise  the 
percentage  of  advance  verification  to  SO.  | 
So  and  ST    and  to  60  for  dry  Augusts., 
I  Then-    Wet  \ugusts  can  be  forecast  to 
t  mean  nry  .Septembers,  four  times  to  one.  . 
I  Wet  Septembers  to  begin  wet  falls,  six 
Jtlmes  to  one.    Dry  Septembers  «to  start  , 
l\  dry  falls,  seven  times  to  one.    And,  b> 
'comparison    drv   August   may  foretell 
r  September  though  less  than  two  to  one, 
Us  follows:    If  August  was  dry  the  year 
i  before   September  may  be  predicted  to 
»i|be  opposite  September  of  the  year  be- 
r  fore    I  can  give  vou  the  temperature  to 

<6  per  cent.  A-  D-  E' 

I*  I  Boston. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

A  man  of  some  literary  repute  said  he 
was  alwnvs  ready  to  drop  nn  exciting 
noveT  to  read  one  of  my  letters.  (Mod- 
estv  Is  my  chief  charm.) 

"Aestivator,"  by  his  denunciation  of 
Bostoniuns'  manners,  tempts  me  to  ex- 
pand his  theme.  Long  have  I  missed 
and  sighed  for  the  >old  English  type  of 
feature  and  sweet  benignity  of  speech 
and  manner  of  our  Boston  women.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  C.  C. '  Perkins  bade 
his  daughter  wear  a  barege  veil  when 
in  the  shopping  district.  Today  our 
aristocracy  sighs  for  a  sandwicli  board 
en   which   to  emblazon  its   name  and 

fame.  „  .     A     .,  . 

It  cannot  be  that  all  our  blue  blood 
has  oozed  away.  Necessity  has  made  it 
centripetal.  The  outer  world  looks  in 
vain  for  one  highly  colored  drop.  Must 
we  descend  tfle  scale  to  the  young 
women  In  the  shops,  always  well 
dressed,  with  pleasing  speech  and  man- 
ners? Boston  has  made  a  giant  stride 
in  this  direction. 

For  myself,  an  elderly  woman.  I  find 
more  courtesy  from  the  apparent  ordi- 
nary workingmen  in  yielded  car  seat  and 
carrving  suitcase  up  the  long  escalator. 

Dorchester.  JAY  COBB. 


of  that  name  that  I  ever  heard  of  he- 
longed  to  Mrs.  Whipple,  wjfe  of  the 
fuinous  bishop  of  Minnesota,  As  the 
dog  was  never  allowed  to  go  with  the 
family  to  church,  his  mistress,  when  she 
did  not  wish  him  to  accompany  her  to 
other  places,  used  to  say  to  him,  "Mun- 
go,  I  am  going  to  church."  and  he  went 
quietly  off  and  lay  down.  She  Justified 
herself  for  telling  him  this  untruth  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  what 
"church"  was;  that  It  meant  to  him 
merely  a  place  where  he  could  not  go. 

I  have  sufficient  faith  In  the  intelli- 
gence of  does  to  disagree  with  her  en- 
tirely. To  me  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  dog  brought 
up  in  a  bishop's  family  should  not 
know  what  going  to  church  meant.  On 
the  contrary  I  believe  that  while  he 
outwardly  accepted  her  statement  with 
respect,  he  sighed  as  he  laid  himself 
down  over  the  ono  blemish  on  an  other- 
wise blameless  character,  and  that  to 
console  himself  he  softly  walled  a  lit- 
anv  in  her  absence.  _ 
South  Byfleld.  «•  *• 

Again  wo  ask  why  were  many  New- 
foundland dogs  in  the  sixties  named 
Carlo'  In  one  little  village,  where  we 
were  on  Intimate  terms  with  several 
Newfoundland  dogs,  every  one  answered 
-condescendingly,  to  be  sure— to  Carlo. 
-Ed. 


Baker 


For  Prof 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  play  in  three  acts  with 
but  one  character  and  a  single  speech  to 
each  act  Still  satisfies  all  the  academic! 
requirements  of  good  drama.  It  would 
at  least  not  be  tedious  to  sit  out  m 
case  It  fails  to  satisfy  tire  practical  test 
of  stage  production. 

ACT  I 

"I  have  lost  my  purse  containing  one 
hundred  dollars." 

ACT  n. 
"I  have  found  my  purse." 

ACT  III. 
"But  it  is  empty."  ■ 
Boston.  GAYLORD  QUJ1X. 


The  Chandala 

On   July   21   our  valued  contributor 
W    C   T  "  published  in  the  Herald  a 
Tuesome  poem  about,  a  Hindu  restoring 
I  dead  Chandala  to  life.    He  then  said 
Lhat  F    W.  Bain  was  mainly  to  blame 
for  the  verses.     Our  readers  may  re- 
member   that    "W.    C.     T."  objects 
strong!'-'  to  poems  about  "unpleasant 
incidents,  elaborations  of  "unpleasant 
dea<=  as  Tennyson's  "Ri'Xah"  and  Miss  j 
Lowell's  powerful  verses  in  a  com- 
paratively recent  Atlantic.  Now    W.  L. 
T."  writes  in  explanation: 
As  th;  World  Wag3: 

"  Several  readers  have  asked  me  \\  hers 
can  I  find  the  original  of  F.  W  Barn's 
verses  about  the  Chandala?"  and  Vi  hat 
was  the  rest  of  it?"  etc.  Mr.  Bam  did 
not  write  the  versus;  I  did  that  myself 
I  thought  that  was  plain  enough  and 
did  not  intend  to  be  cryptic  or  mislead- 
ing  He  told  the  story  in  prose  in  his 
Essence  of  the  Dusk."  a  collection  of 
Hindu  tabs.  Doing  it  over  into  verses 
|5  my  own  notion,  and  there  is  no. 
Greet  of  it"  bevond  what,  appeared  in 

I  the  Herald  Mr.  Bain  ended  the  ex- 
Etence  of  the  Hindu^nd  the  Chanda.a; 

I I  do  not  remember  just  now. 

Tner*  are  ary  number  of  morals  to  be 
drawn  from  the  tale.    "Avoid  contact 
!  with  evil  is  one."  To  a  high-paste  Hindu 
;«--,ffie  with  a  Chandala  was  defilement. 
>c'o  with  any  dead  body.    Therefore  to 
'rlallv  with  a  dead  Chandala  was  douole 
!  contamination,  all  but  Indelible^  Again 
I -XT  touch  of  evil  clings  to  you  .  the 
Hfndu  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  mon 
strous  thing  which  he  had  partis  callec 
back  to  live  and  it  drove  him  to  h .s 
death.   So  also  if  one  undertakes  to  do 
evil  in  order  that  good  mf-^omc  ,et 
lim  go  through  with  it.  not  hesitate  half 
Wav    The  half-done  Jobs  in  tn 


A  Musical  Gink 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  rolled  into  the  movie  the  other  night 
with  the  first  mate  when  the  following 
was  thrown  upon  the  screen; 

Peter  Gink 
Cobb 

First  we  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
one  of  those  funny  cartoon  pictures,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  the  man  with  the  dia- 
mond in  his  shirt  and  another  on  his 
finger  waved  his  baton  and  the  orchestral 
started  away  from  the  dock,  full  steam 
ahead.  Peter  Gink!  I 
Imagine  a  phonograph  playing  Grieg  s 
Immortal  Suite  and  at  the  same  timel 
rolling  down  the  street  inside  an  aslil 
can  There  was  no  mistak*  about  it, 
and  we  listened  for  five  minutes  while 
the'  orchestra  dragged  Anitra  by  the 
hair  through  Dwarf  King's  Hall  and 
then  turned  around  and  dragged  her| 
back  again.  Ase's  Death  was  evidently 
too  "slow"  for  composer  Cobb  and  it 
was  just  as  well. 
Chestnut  Hill.  F-  A-  F- 


The  Word  'Telegraph" 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

In  chap.  7  of  John  S.  C.  Abbott's  "His- 
tory of  Maria  Antoinette"  lie  says  that 
upon  the  arrest  of  Maria  and  her  hus 
band  at  Varennes,  when  they  were  in 
flight    from    Paris,    "telegraphic  dis- 
i  patches  were  sent  to  Paris  commum- 
i  eating  tidings  of  the  arrest.  '    That  ar- 
j  rest  was  in  1791.    What  was  the  nature 
of  the  telegraphs  in  use  at  that  time, 
which  was  more  than  half  a  century 
before  the  electric  telegraph  came  into 
use'    Did  the  word  "telegraph"  come 
Tnto  «se  as  early  as  1791?  INQUIRER. 
;    Brookline.  '  , 
'    We  did  not  know  that  any  one  read, 
today  the  histories  written  by  J.  S.  L. 
Abbott    They  are  more  imaginative  and 
romantic  than  Jacob  Abbotts  sternly 
realistic    stories    in    which    Rollo  and 
Jonas  are  the   chief  characters  The 
word    "telegraph"    came    into  Etaglish 
literature  as  early  as  1794.   The  date  3.7S2 
is  given  for  Chappe's  system  of  telegra- 
phy in  France:     A  series   of  upright 
nests   with    movable   arms   which  by 
various  positions.  16  in  all,  for  the  code 
of  letters,  communicated  news.  Chappe 
wished   to  name   this   system  ^'tach- 
"  graphe  "    In  1795  posts  for  this  purpose 
were  in  England.   But  long  before  there 
'  was  signalling  to  speed  information.  In 
1655   the  systems  were  called   '  visual 
correspondence."    "Inquirer"  of  course 
remembers   hew   Clytemnestra  learned 
the  fall  of  Troy,  as  told  sonorously  in 
the  opening  of  the  "Agamemnon"  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Aeschylus.— Ed. 


i 


Not  Dean  Swifts 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

In  the  learned  discussions  about  tr^ej 
squeaks  and  other  crustaceans,  which 
we  were  formerly  frequently  regaled 
with,  I  have  looked  expectantly  for  some 
notice  of  the  yaho  of  Nantucket  island 
Yahos  frequented  the  island;  the  oldest 
•inhabitant  admitted  it;  they  were  said 
to  be  frightful  and  very  strong.  They 
could  drag  40  fathoms  of  chain  right 
over  any  house,  and  the  noise  the  yahosl 
made  was  appalling.  Dark,  stormy 
nigh's  they  liked  best  lor  their  work. 
"Not  to  believe  in  them  was  not  only 
wrong,"  it  was  dangerous. 

As  a  boy  .visitor  to  Nantucket,  when 
the  green  head  plover  flew  over  to  the 
number  of  millions  and  landed  on  the 
island  in  thousands  and  thousands  (now 
hardly  known  by  the  then  universal 
.name  of  green  heads,  but  as  golden 
A  rdover,  seldom  seen,  I  believe),  the  yaho 
was  a  name  to  conjure  with.  Every 
visitor  was  expected  to  believe  in  them 
every  islander  ould  tell  that  his  habitat 
was  up  nearXruskeeget  or  Tuckernuck 
Perhaps,  like  the  green  heads,  they  have 
changed  their  flight,  even  if  not  extinct 
Newton  Centre.        G.  F.  SPALDING. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Ero.il  ■ 
Mollenhauer  conductor,   will  give  four 
concerts  the  coming  season    nstead  of 
three,  as  heretofore.  As  usual.   ^•  Mes- 
siah"  will  be  the  Christmas  offer ng, 
with   tho   following   soloists:  Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander,  Mary  Jordan,  Reed 
Miller  and  Edgar  Schofleld.    "The  Mes- 
siah" will  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoon  ; 
Dec  21    Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  will, 
be  the  second  oratorio,  and  on  the  same 
program  Gounod's  "Gallia,"  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  Jan.  25.  Frieda  Hempel.  Mor- 
gan Kingston  and  Jose  Mardones  have! 
.been  engaged  as  soloists  to  assist :  the. 
1  Handel   and  Haydn   chorus  for  these 
works.  The  third  concert  will  bo  fcam 
Ton  and  Delila,"  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Feb    22    with   Marguerite  Matzenauer, 
Lambert  Murphy,  Emilio  dcGogorza  and 
Frederick  Martin.   The  final  eonecrt  by 
the  choral  society  will  be^ 'Elijah,  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  i.   Florence  Hin- 
kle,  Arthur  Hackett  and  Reinald  Wer- 
tenrath  will  be  the  solo  artists. 


Dog  Mungo 

As  the  World  Wags:  ( 

Speaking  of  the  names  of  dogs  and 
their  intelligence,  I  have  a  Scotch  sheep 
•  by  the  name  of  Mungo. '  He  was 
med  for  St.  Kentigern,  a  Pcotch- 
jlsh  bishop,  who  so  endeared  himself 
his  people  that  they  called  him  by 


,rld 


that  name,  which  is,  I 


we  always  a  cu: 


told,  Gaelic 


^Thas  'be-n ,  announced-*!*  have  all|| 
heard' the    flourish    of    trumpets-that  ^ 
.  MP.  Monteux    will  conduct 

music   by   Wagner  at   the  ^"^g 
f -concerts  this   season.    The  announc  J 
went  shows  that  Mr.  Monteux  either  Isg 
passionately  fond  of  this  music  written^ 
by  a  man  who  sneeringly  abused  his 
country   in    a  wretched  pamphlet  after  j 
Prussia    had    wantonly    attacked  and* 
eavagely  trodden    France    under  Us 
hoofs;  that  Mr.  Monteux,  a  forgiving 
Bou1,  exclaims:  "Art  knows  no  national 
.  boundaries";  or  that  he  is  willing  to 
'  Bink    patriotic    feeling,    thinking  that 
'  Wagner  s  music  will  be  welcomed  by 
&  .ertain  persons  In  the  ancl.er.ee. 
"     The-e  is  this  to  be  said  in  fa\or  or 
I  Mr.  Monteux's  purpose  and  of  any  long- 
<  »,»  n»rt  of    certain  hearers. 

Signer  is  dead    dead  and  buried;  he 
faTd  no' sign  the  manifesto  of  the  "It - 
R,teflectuals."   Yet  in  the>  a«W-nt  • Bnale 
of  "The  Mastersingers     he  fcPurrl° 
music  outside-  of  Germany  and  s  u„' 
fortissimo,  "Or  itschl.md  Uebei  Auet,. 


Cyo  on  the  royalties  for  performance  Of 

his  tone  poems  in  Parts,  London  and  i 

Other  torelgn  citlec   Will  Mr.  Monteux  j 

-Conduct  hie  music? 

Then  tbere  is  Mr.  Felix  Welngartner, 

Vith  his  new  orchestral  works,  ono  of 
thorn  ti  mockery  of  the  allies.  He 
P'gned  the  manifesto,  but  he  now  weeps 
•llty/tears.  says  that  he  was  basely  de- 
•MlPeo:  by  wicked  Germans  in  Berlin-,  he 
U.l'..i  t  know  the  contents;  he  loves 
America  clearly  Bruch  and  Humper- 
tlli.ck  nr.)  apparently  not  repentant. 
Then  there  are  other  German  compos- 
ers, who  no  doubt  would  be  willing  to 
forgive  America  If  their  music  would 
bring  them  dollars. 

On  August  Hth  of  this  year  the  Dally 
(telegraph  of  London  published  a  letter, 
one  of  a  scries,  written  by  Mr.  Antolne, 
the  celebrated  Parisian  actor  and  man- 
ager.   Tho  following  extract  bears  on 
the  question  just  raised: 
"It  Is  or  sufficient  interest,  I  think,  to 
I  mention  that  lately  Wagnerian  music 
I  has  been  played  In  public.  In  Paris  for 
1  the  first  time  since  1914.    This  question 
1  was  raised  many  times  during  the  war. 
1  and  very  divergent  opinions  were  ex- 
I  pressed.    At  the  open  air  concerts  given 
j  In  the  evening  at  the  Jardin  des  Tuil- 
1  erles,    selections    from    "Die  Melster- 
I  singer"  have  been  sandwiched  between 
i  pieces  by  Gluck  and  Mozart,  and,  as  a 
I  very  piquant  contrast,  the  programme 
I  also  Included  a  work  by  Saint-Saens,  j 
I  who,  during  the  period  of  hostilities.  I 
1  Was  the  leader  of  a  very  strong  cam-  I 
f,  palgn  against  German  music.    Soldiers  j 
^  were  very  numerous  among  the  aud- 1 
f  lence.   but   there   were   no   incidents:  j 
I  everything  passed  off  with  great  de-  . 
A  corum  and  tact.    The  m  r-.agers  of  our 
I  great  lyric  theatres,  I  fancy,  have  not 
1  failed  to  observe  this  first  essay,  be-  | 
i  cause  the  matter  Is  of  Importance,  par- 
§1  ticularly  for  our  Opera,  which  Includes 
I  In   Its   repertory   many   of  Wagners 
I  works     In  this  connection,  while  the 
1  Interests  of  the  French  theatres  must 
1  be  weighed,  it  is  necessary  also  to  re- 
3  *pect  public  feeling,  which  is  always 
'  J  the  supreme  Judge." 

This  letter  was  published  on  Aug.  i*. 
4  The  Morning  Telegraph  of  New  York 
has  published  a  letter  from  a  United 
News  staff  correspondent  dated  Paris. 
Aug  29    He  begins:  "France  Is  not  yet 
'.  readv  to  listen  to  German  muslc._  and 
!  least  of  all  the  music  of  Wagner.  hp 
then  savs  that  Saint-Saens  and  Dubois 
'  1  on  the  29th  supported  the  action  of  tne 
prefect  of  Paris  in  forbidding  a  concert 
In  the  TuMeries  Garden  because  the  pro- 
gram included  compositions  of  Wagner  » 
The  prefect   said   the   performance  of  tt 
.fi  these  pieces  might  cause  a  publtc  dem-  R 
•  ■■'  onstration  which  would  be  prejudicial  I 
to  the  peace  negotiations,  which  are  not  I 
I  yet  at  an  end.  His  action  was  approved  I 
I  by  the  newspapers  and  the  people. 

"An   Impresario   recently   asked    my  a 
permission  to  give  a  concert  composed 
half  of  Wagner's  works  and  -half  of  my 
V  Own."  Saint-Saens  declared     "I  refused 
■  absolutelv.    On  the  other  hand,  I  was 
"  told   recently  that  Marshal   Foch  has 
been  listening  to  Wagnerian  music,  and 
V,  this  mav  have  occurred  In  the  German 
I  regions  under  his  command,  but  I  know 
'  that  there  is  no  German  music  played 
i   when  he  gives  a  soiree  in  his  own  home 
I  In  my  book,  written  in  1881,  I  said.  Art 
f\  has  ho  fatherland,  but  at  least  artists 
have'    Now  I  say  that  that  statement 
,  was  Inexact.   In  all  schools  of  music  we 
;  Eee    rooms    labelled    'Italian  school. 
-  -French  school,'  'Spanish  school.  Isnt 
Scottish  music,  for  example,  vastly  dif-> 
ril  ferent  from  Spanish?" 
A     Dubois  said:    "But  tor  German  music  1 
there  would  be  no  questions  for  the  I 
peace  conference  to  settle  now.  .Wagner  I 
is  a  great  master,  and  It  will  never  be 
possible  to  consider  excluding  entirely 
his  works  from  French  programs,  but 
•just  now  it  is  a  question  of  tact.  The 
time  i«  inopportune.    It  Is  too  soon  to 
begin  the  day  after  the  war-and  such  a 
war'— interpreting  the  music  of  such  a 
man  as  Wagner,  who  in  a  book  even 
more  foolish  than  hateful,  insulted  our 
country.   Later  we  may  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision as  to  which  of  his  works  are  ac- 
ceptable to  us.   We  will  play  the  works 
of  all  authors  whose  works  have  be-l 
come  classic— Germans  as  well  as  oth-J 
ers-and  Wagner's  works  will  be  among 

th"Btit.  In  any  event,  we  will  not  play 
the  works  of  any  living  German  com- 
poser." 

L'Action  Francaise,  the  leading  Roy- 
alist  French  newspaper,   has   this  to 

»y:  .  ,A 

"To  play  Wagner's  music  now  would 
be  to  traffic  with  the  enemy,  which  is 
Illegal.  EveVy  Wagnerian  concert  brings 
royalties  to  the  composer's  son,  Sieg- 
fried, who  Is  an  extreme  pan-Germanlst 
and  one  of  the    99    intellectuals    who  R 
signed  tho  famous  appeal  early  In  the  l| 
war.    It  is  still  too  soon,  with  peace ^ 
still   unratified,    with   so   many  thou- 
sands of  our  people  still  In  mourning,  to 
play  the  music  of  the  man  who  has 
cruelly  insulted  us  after  our  disaster  of 
1870."  v 


Newspapers  of  London  aro  protesting 
against  any  attempt  to  produce  German 
plays  in  that  city.  Wc  now  quote  from 
the  Stage: 

"The  "Berlin  papers  gl-f^iJJy  announce 
that  representatives  of  Shubert,  Klaw  &  | 
Erlanger  and  other  American  theatrical  i 
firms  have  just  arrived  In  Hunlan-1  on 
the  lookout   for  the  latest  successes. 


that   In  Charles 


•k  to  New  York.   Theso  'Rt  stratford-on-Avon. 

buy  what  they  "ke  fori  n.n0    presided,  said 

but  Kean's  time  the  stage  costumes  con- 

.to"   o8t"   dVm-  Lted  cf  a  shirt  and  a  shape.  The :  shirt 
hor*    We  have  alii  Was   for   anything    before  Elisabeths 
-'lime:   the"  shape    for   any-thin*  after. 


'salon.  'Art  has  no  i 
nt  times,  and  havo  | 
alien  art  Is  used  • 
nnda  purposes,  one 
the  words,  "unless 


Kean  made  up  h.s  mind  to  have  cvery- 
thlna  correct  Tor  Ills  productions,  but 

-  attended 


his  efforts  wero  not  always 
with  success.    Mrs.  Kean,  who  was  the 
Leal  head  of  the  theatre,  was  fond  of 
r  a  Cochran's  letter  to  the  !  rearing  her  crinoline  In  any  kind  of  play 
^"subject,  in  which  (nnA  wu,d  not  «*l^Jft&Z 


»'*«rv  "strong  protest  against  j  important  reforms 

of  a  new  Hun-  KeTan  was  the  use  of  gauzes  and  lime 
In  a  production  Miss  Craig  said 

"  remost  the  1  pearance  before  the  close  of  the  year. 


•onosed  production  —  -  — 
>  onera  at  a  West  end  theatre,  and 
iirt  not  be  surprised  If  freeM  ar- 
monls  were  mado  at  tho  Inst  mo- 
Thr-e  ar.>  not  the  times  to  chal- 
temper  of  tha  public  on  the 
ion  of  alien  art  " 


light. 


I  Lyric  Opera  House  at  Hammersmith. 
"It  has  converted  what  was  formerly  a 
second-rato  melodrama  houso  Into  an 
llitlmaic  theatre  which  has  been  hon- 
ored by  tho  presence  of  tho  King  and 
Queen  and  the  leaders  of  society,  and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  think  that  a 
successor  will  not  lie  required  until  the 
New  Year." 

Vot  the  moment  It  would  seem  that 
tho  flood  of  American  plays  has  stopped. 
So  far  only  three  productions  from  the 
United  States  are  announced  for  the 
coming  autumn,  two  of  them  straight 
comedies  and  one  a  melodrama,  though 
doubtless  other3  may  make  their  ap- 


4:: 


she  would  place  first  and  for 
author's  Intention  as  revealed  by  the 
plav,  not  necessarily  by  the  author  him- 
self The  second  thing  was  tho  actors 
I  interpretation.  »»■  his  affair  and 


1U  be  a  pity  if  Mr.  Monteux  «Mshouid  be  left  to  him. 

nieaoe  certain  subscribers,  or     Mr  Norman  MacDermott  said  that  re- 
W  dVplay  a  "catholic  taste.     f        in  production  included  reform  in 
.a,.'.p.,f.  ^ — ™«.  nn  instiu-j  acUng  methods.    The  finished  produc- 

should  be  a  completed 


BUid  unwittingly  becomo  an 
snt  of  German  propaganda. 


m..  ^rttic  of  the  Sunday  Times  (Lop- 
The  Tltic  ot  nr  impvirio. J>'a'  V 
mtV  in,  •• ms*   *  11,0  A      .  _____ 

n  In  tondon  during  the  past  12 
His,  says:  "We  have  surely  not 
favored  with  America's  best.  Sickly 
I  of  sentiment,  redeemed  by  bright, 
ly  dialogue,  impossible  stories  de- 
Hl  to  produce  artificially  dramatic 
itlons  or  forced  comic  effects,  these 
the  chief  characteristics  of  such 
rican  importations  as  have  come 
wav.  The  best  American  play  of 
•ear  Ins  been  'Uncle  Sam"  ('Friendly 
nies')    at    the    Haymarket-"— The 


Many  Bostonlans  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mme.  Llpkowska  was  applauded 
In  Pails  last  July  for  her  singing  of 
Russian  melodies  af  one  of  the  concerts 
at  the  Art  Gallery  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Hnnore.  She  has  returned  to  the  Paris 
Opei-a,  and  she  made  her  re-entrance  in 
"Kigoletto."  After  she  left  the  Boston 
|  Opera  House,  where  she  was  a  favorite 
]  with  the  public,  disquieting  stories  about 
ler  crossed  tho  Atlantic.  It  was  said 
hat  she  had  undergone  a  serious  opera- 
ion:  that  she  had  lost  her  singing  voice, 
ifid,  poverty-stricken,  was  endeavoring 
o  support  herself  as  an  acress;  these  i 
nd  other  storie3  saddened  her  friends  j 
n  this  city.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  she  is  again  on  the  operatic  stage. 

Mr.  Sylvain  Noack,  the  second  con- 
cert master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
gbeatrn,  has  resigned  this  position  in  or- 
der to  be  the  concert  master  of  the  Lo9 
Angeles  Symphony  orchestra.  His  de- 
parture Is  regretted  by  "many  who  ap- 
preciate his  skill  as  a  violinist  and 
musician  and  his  amiability  and  modesty 
as  a  man. 

Tho  London  newspapers  published 
fair-minded  articles  about  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein.  .There  was  one  exception.  The 
Stage  published  a  paragraph  in  which 
the  principal  statement,  "he  never  lost 
any  of  his  own  money"  is  absolutely 
false.  We  quote  this  paragraph  to  show 
how  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  not  al- 
ways hushed  by  death. 

"Columns  have  been  written  about  the 
greatness  of  the  late  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein,  who  dlsd  last  Friday  in  New  York. 
He  was    a    great  showman,  with  the 
usual  showman's  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  in  the  showman  world.    It  is  all 
nonsense  to  talk  of  the  money  he  lost  in 
eatrical  enterprises.    He   never   lost  i 
y  of  his  own  money.    Part  of  his  | 
fatness  was  his  great  ability  to  get  I 
backers,  and  it  was  this  money  that  was  j 
lost   in    his   IP-conceived    speculations,  j 
Covent  Garden  Opera  is  an  English  in-  ' 
stilution  that  is  handed  down  from  gen-  j 
••ration  to  generation,  and  only  a  show-  j; 
man    of    Hammerstein's  calibre  would  , 
have  thought  it  possible  to  seduce  the  : 
English  public  from  an  heirloom  by  of- 
fering  a  gilded  coach  in  the  shape  of 
the  London  Opera  House,  In  the  show- 
man style,  to  take  its  place." 

In  another  column  the  Stage  says:^ 
"Hammersteln  had  not  apparently  the  - 
knack  of  ingratiating  himself  either 
with  Society  (with  a  capital  S)  or,  more 
important  still,  with  Royal  circles,  for, 
though  the  King  and  Queen  visited  the 
house  once  on  a  special  occasion,  It  never  ' 
received  the  smart  patronage  and 
lengthy  subscription  list  essential  for  > 
the  success  of  an  operatic  undertaking 
London— before  the  Beecham  era,  at 
any  rate."  In  other  words  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  was  not  a  snob.  Ho  might 
have  been  the  hero  of  the  story  told  of 
John  L.  Sullivan  and  King  Edward. 
Some  one  asked  John  L.  how  he  got 
along  with  his  Royal  Nibs.  "First  rate," 
said  John;  "he  was  rather  shy  at  first, 
but  I  soon  put  him  at  his. ease." 

Emanuel  Ondricek,  violinist  and 
teacher,  has  been  offered  a  position  as 
head  of  the  violin  department  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Prague,  the 
capital  of  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  re- 
public. The  conservatory,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe,  brought  up  many  "fa- 
mous violinists,  Including  Laub,  Sevcik, 
the  four  Ondricek  brothers  and  Kubelik. 
Mr.  Ondricek  sent  back  word  to  Prague 
puthorities  that  It  would  be  impossible 
tor  him  to  break  arrangements,  planned 
tot  next  season  In  this  country.  If  nor- 
mal conditions  exist  he  will  sail  early  in 
the  spring  next  year,  to  make  his  deci- 
sion In  Prague. 


tlon  of  a  play 

work  of  art  with  spiritual  unity,  rhyth- 
mic quality,  style— call  It  what  .they 
would.  The  creative  quality  must  come 
largely  from  the  producer,  for  he  was 
the  reinte'rpreter  of  the  author  In  the 
terms  of  the  theatre.  The  scene  was 
only  one  contributory  part  of  a  produc- 
tion, and  not  the  most  important.  But 
to  suggest  that  an  audience  was  to  sit 
receptive  in  the  theatre  and  be  appealed 
to  through  «fe  ear  only  was  absurd. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  that  the  reformers 
were  not  doing  anything  new,  but  just 
expressing  themselves  In  terms  of  vital- 
ity. It  was  a  rebirth,  not  a  reform. 
Somehow,  he  loved  Mrs.  Kean  for  stick- 
ing to  her,  crinoline.  If  some  one  had 
told  Ellen  Terry  that  she  would  have  to 
wear  a  crinoline,  her  reply  would  be,  "I 
won't." 

Mr.  ]3en  Greet  asked,  as  an  old 
fogey,"  for  a  Up  as  tm  how  Shake- 
speare's ghosts  should  bo  brought  on 
the  stage.  He  was  referred  to  William 
Poel.  — ' 

Mr.  Basil  Rathbone  said  it  was  not 
necessary  to  bring  the  ghost  on  at  all; 
the  Imagination  of  the  audience  was  suf- 
ficient, and  it  was  the  actor's  job  to  con- 
vey this.— London  Times,  Aug.  22. 


ACTORS  ON  REFORM. 
"Reform  in  Production"  was  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  at  yesterday's  sit- 


Notes  About  the  Theatre,  plays 
and  Actors  in  London 

"Green   Pastures  and   Piccadilly,"  a 
play  in  three  acts  by  John  Walton,  was 
produced  at  the  Ambassadors  on  Aug. 
27:   "The  author,  we  believe,  hails  from 
Manchester;  yet  his  work  bears  no  evi- 
dence of  having  been  inspired  by  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as'  the  'Manches- 
ter school'  of  play-making,  being  rather 
a  compound  of  ingTedients  that  found 
favor  with  dramatists  of  an  era  when 
naive  sentiment  and  homely  pathos  were 
the  theatrical  vogue.    His  very  artless- 
ness  disarms  criticism,  even  whon  he 
forsakes  the  'green  pastures'  of  the  Mid- 
lands that  •we  are  asked  to  accept  as 
symbolical  of  sweet  Innocence  for  the 
Piccadilly    flat    where   the  atmosphere 
is  supposed  to  be  redolent  of  worldliness. 
But  unfortunately  his  methods  make  it 
Impossible  for  one  to  believe  in  either  I 
the  sweet  innocence  or  the  worldliness.  ■ 
His  character;!  are  lavish  of  platitudes,  • 
and  behave  just  as  one  would  expect 
Euch  characters  to  behave  in  an  environ- 
ment of  stage  artificiality.    But  they  . 
never  once  succeed  in  persuading  us  that 
they  are  human  flesh  and  blood,  or  even 
reasonably  like  anything  met  with  out-  | 
side  the  pages  of  sentimental  fiction." 
Thus  the  Daily  Telegraph.    The  story 
noints  the  moral  that  it  is  well  to  be  off 
with  the  old  love  before  being  on  with 
the  new. 

We  should  like  to  see  "The  Price  of  a 
Good  Time,"  by  Ivan  Patrick  Gore 
(Elephant  &  Castle.  Aug.  11),  the  leading 
female  character,  Magda,  at  first  a  cir- 
cus rider,  later  on  the  town,  married  to 
a  soldier  'on  slok  leave,  flings  a  woman 
In  front  of  an  express  train,  knifes  a 
man,  blinds  another  with  vitriol,  and  Is 
finally  dragged  off  the  stage  by  a  police- 
man. Blackmail  and  burglary  are  the 
lighter  features  of  the  play,  which 
"vigorously  written"  was  acted  with 
"energy  and  emphasis."  Miss  Milly 
Phillips's  performance  was  "marked 
with  the  deslnvolture  essential  of  the 
unhappy  Magda." 

The  1400th  consecutive  performance  of 
"Chu-Chin-Chow"  took  place  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  on  Aug.  22. 

The  unusual  conditions  created  by  the 
war  have  now  practically  passed  away. 
A  year  ago  the  number  of  casual  visi- 
tors to  London  was  so  large  and  the  de- 
mand for  their  entertainment  so  great 
that  -.nything  the  theatrical  manager 
cared  to  put  on  the  stage  met  with  In- 
stant financial  success.  Productions 
which  in  the  days  of  peace  might  have 
tasted  for  a  few  weeks  drew  crowded 
houses  month  after  month,  and  in  many 
cases,  it  must  be  confessed,  art  was  sac- ' 
rillccd  in  the  Interests  of  the  box  office. 
Things  have  changed,  however,  since  the" 
spell  of  fine  weather  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  drove  people  away  from 
places  of  indoor  entertainment,  and. this 
autumn's  productions  will  have  to  stand 
or  fall  on  their  merits  without  artificial 
aids.  Happily  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  theatre  is  awake  to  Its 
new  responsibilities,  and  there  is  every 
Indication  that  the  season  will  not  be  as 
barren  as  one  has  come  to  expect  of 
late. — London  Times,  Aug.  22. 


In  fact,  the  most  welcome  feature  of 
the  season  Is  the  return  of  the  English 
playwright.    There  are,  of  course,  still 
many  names  that  one  misses.    Sir  Ar- 
thur  Pinero  will  be  represented  only  by  j 
a  musical  version  of  his  early  farce  "In  I 
Chancery."   Sir  James  Barrle,  Mr.  Hen- f 
ry  Arthur  Jones,  and  Mr.  It.  C.  Carton  ; 
have  nothing  In  prospect,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  there  arc  new , 
plays  by  Mr.  'Hichens,  Mr.  Maugham, 
Mr.    Sutro,    Mr.    Arnold    Bennett,   Mr.  I 
Louis  Parker,  Mr.  George  R.  Sims',  Mr. 
Leon  Lion  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Cherry.  Itj 
must  be  many  seasons  since  plays  by  | 
all  these  authors  were  running  in  Lon-  | 
don  simultaneously.    There  will  bo  at 
least  three   new  managements  during 
the  season,  all  of  them  with  ideas  and 
ideals   berlind   them.     The   old  actor- 
manager  system  seems  to  be  passing 
away,  and  now  the  most  favored  state 
of  affairs  is  a  combination  of  the  busi- 
ness man  and  tho  actor  In  joint  manage- 
ment.—Uondon  Times,  Aug.  22. 

The  Scandinavian  dancers,  favorites 
in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Ron- 
ny  Johansson  and  Elnar  Nerman,  were 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  London  the 
first  week  in  August  at  the  Coliseum. 

"The  Lady  of-  Lyons"  was  revived  fit 
the  Scala,  Aug.  2.  The  "stilted  grandelo-  ' 
quenco  of  much  of  the  writing"  pro- 
voked   "irritating   tittering."     Our  old 
friend  "Handsome  Jack"  Barnes  played  i 
Col.  Damas.   He  played  Claude  Melnotte  \ 
to  Mary  Anderson's    Pauline-  at  thej 
Lyceum  In  the  fall  of  18S3. 

The  question  of  titles  to  plays  Is  some-  | 
times  a  thorny  one.  It  Is,  however,  a 
safe  thing  to  stick  to  your  title,  onoe 
you  have  selected  It  and  produced  your 
play.  Miss  Lilian  McCarthy's  experi- 
ment of  giving  Mr.  Eden  Pnillpotfs 
Devon  comedy,  "St.  George  and  the 
Dragons,"  a  second  title,  and  then  a 
third,  is  not  likely  to  find  favor  with 
other  managers.  For  the  Tolstoy  drama, 
in  which  Mr.  Henry  Ainley  is  to  appear 
Kat  the  St.  James's  in  the  autumn,  the 
English  title,  "Reparation,"  has  been 
selected.  This  has  already  been  used  in 
no  fewer  than  five  instances.  Again, 
"The  Miracle,"  which  is  the  new  name 
for  Reginald  Somerville's  opera,  original- 
ly called  "Antoine,"  ha*  done  duty  more 


than  once  on  the  stage.    Still,  there  Is 
some  excuse  for  this  change,  inasmuch  j 
as  the  full  title  of  the  opera  was  "An- 
toine, or  the  Miracle  of  the  Fountain."— 
Tho  Stage. 

The  Drama  League  meeting  in  the 
Memorial  Theatre  yesterday  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon was  well '  attended.  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  presided,  supported  by 
Lord  Burnham,  Miss  Edith  Craig.  Miss 
Fogerty,  Mr.  Lacey  and  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Whitworth. 

Mr.  Granville  Barker  said  that  the 
Drama  League  had  no  patent  wares  to 
sell,  no  individual  axe  to  grind.  It  did 
not  compete  with  any  existing  organiza- 
tions, but  aimed  at  assisting  and  co-: 

ordinatlng  the  work  of  other  bodies.  It 
aspired  to  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  of 
ideas.  The  theatre  and  the  drama  ' 
should  be  considered  as  an  Integral  part 
of  their  social  structure,  and  they  could 
not  rightfully  ask  people  to  give  their 
aid  to  It,  unless  I  hey  were  prepared  to 
look  at  It  from  that  point  of  view,  fhey 
did  not  want  ydung  men  coming  into 
the  theatre  because  they  had  failed  in 
cither  professions,  or  young  worn/n  com- 
ing in  because  they  were  rq^tless  at 
home,  but  peoole  who  deliberately 
choose  the  theatre  as  an  honorable  call- 
ing and  who  would  train  themselves  for 
It  and  devote  the  best  years  of  their 
life  to  It. 

The  power  of  expressing  one's  self  In 
work  was  the  birthright  of  every  hu- 
man being,  and  much  of  the  blind  unrest 
of  today  was  really  a  half-conscious  ef- 
fort to  regain  the  birthright  and  indi- 
vidual lnlative.  The  function  ofi  all  art 
was  to  put  man  In  conscious  possession, 
I  of  his  Imaginative  faculties.  The  two 
LartB  within  reaih  of  all  were  music  and 
Jdrama,  and  of  the  two  the  drama  was 
simpler  and  less  technical  In  Its  appeal, 
They'were  all  born  actors.  Every  uni- 
versity should  encourage  the  study  of 
dramatic  literature. 

j   Mr.  John  Booth,  speaking  on  "Shake- 
speare on  the  British  Stage,"  said  that 
recent  research  had  shown    that  the 
Istage    management    of  Shakespeare's 
town  time  was  considerably  more  elabo- 
rate than  used  to  be  thought,  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  care  was  devoted  to  cos- 
tume, properties  and  stage-furnishing.— 
London  Times,  Aug.  20, 


Music  at  the  Glastonbury  Festival; 
Other  Musical  Notes 

The  summer  festival  of  music  and, 
drama  at  Glastonbury  (Eng )  managed  i 
by  Rutland  Boughton  for  somo  years' 


]  ley's  mn'-.TurSrand  dS?  I 
(with  tlio  musli  of  Mathew  Locko  and  | 
.  J  Christopher  Gibbons.    Edward  J.  Dent 
prepared  the  work.   There  was  a  small] 
6trlnged  orchestra  and  choir  off  stag*. 
The  choral  music  forms  a  philosophic 
commentary    on     the    aotlon.  "The 
masque  as  a  whole  Inherits  from  me- 
dievalism that  power  of  playing  broad 
comedy  In  Immediate  contact  with  ser- 
iousness without  Imperilling  the  lattor. 
Hero  the  music  helps  by  ranging  Itself 
on  the  serious  side.  It  Is  true  that  there 
Is  a  vivid  variety  of  dance  rhythms  In 
I  the  gay  ballet  tunes  .  .  .  but  it  is  an 
extraordinary  sureness  in  setting  the 
language  both  with  dignity  and  point 
for  both  solo  and  choral  voices  which  is  ] 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  musical 
design."   On  Aug.  20  there  were  dances 
w-ith  music  taken  from  the  Fitzwilllam 
Virginal    Book.     The  overture   to  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  was  danced 
|  in  a  ballet  of  which  Oberon,  Tftania  IfV 
and   Puck  were  the  chief  characters.  K1 
There  was  a  short  choral  ballet  "Theffi 
Moon  Maiden"  by  Mr.  Boughton— choral ! 
voices  off  the  stage  with   the  dance. , 
The  music  drama  "The  Sumida  River"  pi 
had  been  seen  before  at  Glastonbury.  vi< 
It  is  based  on  a  Japanese  No  drama.  ;> -t 
The   three   leading   persons   are   "the  ,*} 
Ferryman,     the     Traveler     and     the  • 
Mother."    What  makes  Clarence  Ray-fyl 
Mould's  musical  settings  remarkable  ist,, 
that  ho  has  so  steeped  himself  in  thevS 
mood    of   the   drama    that,  dispensing 
with  ordinary  principles  of  contrast,  he 
compels  the  hearer  to  accept  the  con-  '  '■ 
dltlons  in  which  he  finds  himself.  To 
complain  of  monotony  Is  simply  to  con- 
fess one's  own   restlessness  of  spirit. 
The  work  continues  its  course  like  thejcl 
unchanging  flow  of  the  river,  without^ 
climax.    One  cannot  deny  the  force  ofic 
the  thing  even  though  one  is  tempted  8h 
to  rebel.  .  .  .   One  came  away  from  theSe 
performance  with  a  sense  of  Its  im-KJr 
prcssiveness  which  was,  it  must  be  con-jQ 
fessed,    also    oppressive.    "Marie   Hall,  |5 
violinist,  played  two  sonatas  of  the  18th  §1 
century.  Parry's  Suite  in  D  and  John  M 
Ireland's  Sonata  in  A  minor.    Arthur flU 
Jordan^  sang   Napier  Mlles's  fine  and 
though  iul  'Songs  of  Battle,'  " 

j    The  London  Times  (Aug.  22)  said  off 
j  Miss  Elsie  Hall's  playing  of  Mozart's! 
E-flat  piano  concerto:    "There  are  twef 
ways  or  playing  Mozart:    You  can  bringv 
him  up  to  date  by  heightening  his  colors 
and  deepening  his  shadows,  and  gen-bi 
erally  reading  into  him  all  the  effectsi: 
of  which  a  modern  instrument  is  capa- 
ble; or  you  can  take  him  just  for  what 
he  is — a  child  of  his  age,  in  ruffle  and. 
periwig,  exquisitely  urbane,  whose  aim  ' 
is  pure  beauty  rather  than  the  cxpres-;. 
sion  of  the  deeper  emotions.   The  latter 
way  is  the  more  delightful,  to  those  Otj 
us  who  still  glance  backward  occasion- ■>. 
ally,  not  without  a  sentimental  regret, , 
into  the  18th  century;  it  was  evidently  ■ 
the  way  that  appealed  alike  to  Miss  { 
Hall's  technique  and  to  her  tempera- 
ment."   Arthur  ^Inton's  three  scenes 
from  "Endymion"  were  played  at  this  i 
Promenade  concert.    "They  were  pleas- 
ant, light  music,  and  in  the  last  move- 
ment the  composer  gets  some  pretty  ef-  ! 
fects  with  harp,  celesta  end  castonets,  ( 
but  they  are  below  their  subject,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  associate  them  in  one's 
mind  with  the  richness  and  ardor  of 
Keats." 

Our  Milan  correspondent  writes:  Ital- 
ian composers  and  musical  publishers 
are  straining  every  effort  to  launch  the 
many  new  operas  which  have  accumu- ' 
lated  during  the  war,  and  which  are 
still   increasing  with  marked  rapidity,  ' 
h  sjk'-iey  appeal-  greatly  handicapped  by'. 
?t  that  the  supply  of  new  musical  I 
al  Is  far  in  excess  of  the  opera 
available.   Yet  Italy  is  unlquo  in  { 
handsomely  endowed  with  beauti-  3 
theatres.  Even  the  smallest  town  I 
•<can   boast  of  having  an  opera  house  \ 
fully  fit  for  a  large  city,  and  in  fact, 
many  Well   known   towns  outside  the 
sunny  shores  might  be  proud  to  have 
one  or  other  ,of  the  Italian  theatres, 
which   are   located  ".n  out-of-the-way 
places.   The  crucial  difficulty  is  a  finan- 
cial one.   It  appears  no  government  sub- 
sidy  Is   forthcoming    and    opera  im-fc 
presarios  who,  owing  to  tht  war,  aref. 
In   anything   but    flourishing  clrcum-p 
stances,  do  not  know  where  to  turn  to^ 
find  the  necessary  funds.   It  is  true  thar 
the   municipalities   support    the  locaL' 
theatre,  guaranteeing  a  certain  amount,' 
which,  unfortunately,  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  initial  .risk,  and  thus  . 
falls  to  tempt  even  the  most  specula- 
tive  agent.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Both  In  Montreal  and  Quebec  they- 
are  fond  of  "ranging"  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  at  tho  movies.  Most 
Americans  recognize  it,  t'.iough,  and  rise 
In  spite  of  the  ragging.  This  is  more 
thai:  many  Canadians  do  when  "God 
Save  the  King"  Is  played.  The  "Mar- 
seillaise'' they  seem  not  to  have  lueard 
of  at  all;  It  rouses  not  tha  slightest 
emotion.  Americans,  accustomed  since 
1S14,  to  chivalrously  rising  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  France's  national  air,  are 
amazed  at  those  French-speaking  Cana- 
dians keeping  their  seats  at  its  stirring'' 
strains.  They  clap  the  French  flag 
more  than  ihey  do  the  English,  but 
otherwise  they  seem  to  know  as  much 
about  patriotism  as  Henry  Ford.  The 
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ie  heard  In  Paris,  has  undertaken 
rite  tho  muslo  tor  a  new  libretto, 

ided  on  n  costume  play  of  the  ro- 
:  order  which  has  proved  very  sue- 
i)l  In  America." 

scat  n  I  la  completing  a  dramatic 
i  In  three  acts.  "Piccolo  Marrar," 


notes  the  Gilbert 
season    at  the 


ehestra  never   numbered    more  than 

•    .    •    I  believe  It  I*  *  thal  I 

W  «,»«,'.  nnlmv  en  the  weekly  ex-  \ 

never  exceeded  £>«.    At  the  pres- 
»8t'inv  an  ordinary  non-musical  play 
t  h«  run  at  a'  West  end  theatre 
f?"'    lh  _  njoo  per  week  'all  in.1  and, 

■Ihowiim  how  the  costs  of  theatrical 
Iterprlses  have  risen  In  the  last  few 
mm  tt  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  trie 
Mai  outlav   on   Mr    Miller's  produc- 
lln     of     Messasjer's     'Beaucalre'  at 
Hope's  amounted  to  not  less  than  E14,- 
£  while    even  in  the  last  two  years, 
ilarles  and  working  expenses  have  in- 
raaaed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  tho 
•Lse  of  one  musical  piece,  produced  In 
St  whereas  the  weekly  outgoings  were 
.  '  «bout  £iaX>.  thev  now  fall  very  lit- 
is short  of  flSOO.    i'nder  these  condi- 
lona    anv  Idea  of  attempting  a  season  i 
t»  small  house  like  the  Savoy  would; 
Imnlv  have  been  out  of  the  question. "  I 
•he  writer  states  that  "Ruddigore"  has, 
ink  been  mounted  In  London  since  the; 
IrlRinal    production    In    January.    1SS7. 1 
hough  It  contains  some  of  the  most  ( 
harming  music  Sullivan  ever  wrote." 
The  Royal  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company 
tas  added  to  Its  repertory  "Pro  Patrla," 
in  opera  In  one  act  by  Percy  Colson. 
Phe  libretto  has  been  adapted  by  Alfred 
Kallsch  from  George  Cornwallls- West's 
jlayof  the  same  name  written  for  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell. 

"The  Jovfnl  Homecoming."  a  short  or- 
•heptral  piece  by  Balfour  Gardiner,  was 
played  at  a  promenade  concert  in  I^on- 
Jon  Aug  16.  It  was  written  "in  an  out- 
burst of  good  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 
Jemobilizatlon." 


Two  Dobsons 
Edward  Clarendon    Dobson,  famous 
player  of  the  banjo,  died  In  New  York 
on  Sept.  3.   Bom  in  Newburg,  N.  T.,  on 
3«pt.  12,  1SS8-  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance with  the  San  Francisco  minstrels 
about  1S68.  and  excited  attention  by^hts 
"Bell  Chimes."    Having  won  a  dozen 
years  later  the  banjo  championship  In 
New  York,  he  w  ent  to  England,  where 
be  remained,  prospering  for  about  15 
I  years.    In  1S85  he  won  the  gold  medal 
presented  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  he  taught  until 
I  six  years  ago.   His  teacher  was  Harry 


This  Dobson  Is  not  to  be  confounded 
Ith  the  banjoist.  Charles  E.  Dobson  of 
ew  York  (1S33-1310).   He  first  appeared' 
;  Winsted,  Ct..  in  Sam  Hague's  con- 
Tt  company.    Then  he  went  to  New; 
ork  and  played  in  the  orchestra  of  tlie  | 
hatbam  Street  Theatre  and  later  at] 
ie  old  Wallack's  Theatre.    In  1S67,  he  j 
ent  to  Europe.  He  was  associated  with  i 
ie  Dobson  Bros."  minstrels,  the  Wor- 1 
ill  sisters,  the  Chapman  sisters,  and  I 
ie  Wallace  sisters.  In  1879.  he  married 
lintiie  Wallace.    Frank  Wallace,  thei 
egro  minstrel,  is  theirson.  Dobson  won  j 
gold  medal  in  a  fcanjo  tournament  in 

*»  Y0r*-   

'otes  of  a  Personal  Character 
.bout  Stage  Folk 

Vesta  lilley  (Lady  da  Freece)  is  mak- 
ag  her  farewell  tour  in  the  English 
rovlnces  preparatory  to  her  final  ap- 
«arar:ce  In  London  at  the  Coliseum  j 
oward  the  end  of  the  year.  At  eachj 
own  audiences  are  given  a  choice  of 
ong*. 

Derwent  Hall  Calne  will  return  to  this 
ountry,  and  It  Is  feared  that  he  will 
>rlng  with  him  a  sketch  written  ex- 
»resaly  for  him  by  his  father.  Sir  Hall 
:al:.e.  % 

Jules  Diaz  de  Lorla,  a  high  baritone,  i 
lied  early  In  August.  In  Paris,  at  the 
ig«  of  76.   At  first  a  wine  merchant,  he I 
tang  in    opera    anl    also    In  drawing 
■ooms.     Gounod  and  other  composers 
s»rote  for  his  v:  ice.    He  will  be  remom-  I 
xered  as  tk-e  original  of  Du  Mauricr'a  i 
Slorioli  In  "Trilby."     "A    tall,  good- 
ooking.  swarthy  foreigner  came  in  with  | 
t  roll  of  music  in  his  hands,  and  hlsj 
■ntrance  made  quite  a  stir;  you  heard  I 
■11    round   "Here's    GlorioU'    or  'Eccoi 
MorioU,'  or  'Void  GlorioU'  tlU  Glorlollj 

;ot  on  your  nerves.  And  beautiful  ladies, 
imtassadresses,  female  celebrities  of  all, 
tlnds  fluttered  up  to  him  and  cajoled 
uid  fa  vned."  When  he  opened  his  lips' 
;here  came  forth  "the  most  ravishing 
iounds  hat  hexd  ever  been  heard  from| 
Ju'oat  oi"  man  or  woman  or  boy."  Hist 
mtpA  "^of  imo  I  ittl*  Tiillee's  head  more 


Adolfo  Bossi,  organist  of  Milan  Cathe- 
dral, a  younger  brother  or  Enrico  Bossi, 
has  written  an  opera,  "Enoch  Arden," 
with  the  libretto  based  by  Carlo  Zan- 
garlnl  on  Tennyson's  poem.  The  opera 
has  won  two  scholarships  In  national 
competitions.  Tho  music  Is  described  as 
"melodious,  pnsslonntc.  and  yrt  reticent 
in  expression,  and  quite  original." 

Mr.  Josef  Holbrooke  tho  still  seems  to 
prefer  tho  Josef  to  Joseph)  always  had 
(he  courage  of  his  opinions.    I'nder  the 
head  of  "British  Pianos."  he  writes  tor 
us  as  follows:   "In  a  pnthetlc  letter  II 
read  recently  from  a  British.  manutnc-| 
turer  of  pianos,  he  laments  the  possl-l 
bility  of  an  Invasion  of  German  pianos 
In  this  country.   Just  now  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  buv  second-hand  pianos  in  this 
country  fiT  any  reasonable  price,  and 
the  poor  purchaser  buys  the  V.-1-oeke' — 
and  there  are  plenty  made  in  this  coun- 
try!   t   used  to  believe    tariff  reform 
would  be  the  oil  to  grease  the  wheels, 
but  I  iancy  if  this  does  come  the  price 
of  everything  In  the  country  will  go  up 
by  leaps.   Personally  I   prefer  a  good 
German  piano  (and  they  are  nearly  all 
good)   to  a  shoddy  Instrument  from  a 
West  end  purveyor.   There  are  first -rate 
pianos  made  In  Old  England,  but  not 
many."  . Mr.  Holbrooke  proceeds  to  men. 
tion  some  by  name,  and  then  goes  on  to 
say:   "These  pianos  are  all  too,  expen- 
I  give;  for  profiteering  is  rife  nil  over  the 
country  at  present.   So  let  the  German 
pianos  come,  at  a  loW  price,  and  give 
that  beaten  nation  a  chance  to  pay  its 
debts."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Henry  Bernstein  and  Pierre  Wolff 
have  bee*  promoted  to  the  Lesion  of 
Honor. 

Sir  Nevli  Macready,  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  metropolitan  police,  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  "The  Lady  of' 
Lyons"  at  the  Scala  a  week  ago,  and 
saw  Mr.  F.  J   Nettlefold  as  Claude  Mel-j 
notte,  the  character  which  his  father) 
acted  In  the  original  production  of  thej 
'  piece,  in  1838,    Sir  Nevil  Macready— hid 
i- full  name  is  Cecil  Frederick  Nevil  Mac- 
i  ready— was  born  on  May  7,  1862.  more 
than  11  years  after  his  father  had  re-i 
tired  from  the  stage.    Macready  had  101 
children.    Cecil    Frederick    oeing  thej 
youngest.    Macready's  second  wife  was 
the  filth  daughter  of  "Henry  Spencer, 
'  Esquire,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Sir! 
'  William     Beechey,    R.    A.  ,  painter  toj 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte."— Thei 
*tage. 

Arnold      Bennett's      new  comedy, 
'  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love,"  based  on 
one  of  his  novels,  will  be  produced  at  I 
Liverpool  on  Sept.  1«. 

The  question  was  recently  asked  how  1 
many  London  actors  of  60  years  ago  | 
are  still  alive.    The  Stage'names  J.  D.  j 
Beveridge.  who  was  at  the  Adelphi  fully  1 
50  years  ago.     "Horace  Llngard,"  well  , 
known  to  the  oldest  generation  of  Bos- 
tonians,  has  been  at  it  longer  than  that 
period,  for  "Bravo  Hicks"  of  the  old 
Vic  discovered  him  singing  comic  songs 
In   Hull,  and  brought  him   to  Cnar!e3 
Morton    at   the   Canterbury   nearly   60  i; 
years    ago.      "Wilfred    Draycott    was  ] 
probably  an  amateur  actcr  at  his  Var-  j 
sity  in"lS69,  but  last  week  he  looked 


of  easy  distractions— all  that  somewhat 
mad   movement   is   gradually  calming 
I  down.   The  success  of  the.  small  estab- 
lishments nnd  the  'boltes.'  which  prd- 
I  duced  spectacles  that  were  decidedly  on 
the'  coarse  side— -to  say  no  more— has 
been  considerable;  and  ihero  was  reason 
to  foar  that  tho  public  taste  would  for  a 
long  tlmo  remain  fixed  on  somewhat  vul- 
gar amusements,  greatly  to  tho  detri- 
ment of  tho  serious  stage.  During  this 
period,  indeed,  wo  had  few  high-olass 
works,    with   the  exception   of  Henry 
Bernstein's  'L'Elevation'  and  Henry  Ba- 
tallle's  'L'Amazone.'    Last  winter,  how- 
ever, the  literary  theatre  seemed  tocome 
lo  life  again.    The  Cgmedie-Francalsc 
round  Us  two  greatest  successes  of  the 
u>a.«ort  in  tho  revivals  of  'Amoureuso 
and  'La  Parisienne';  and  at  the  Vaude- 
ville,1 the  warm  reception  accorded  to 
ho  'Pasteur1  of  Sacha  Guitry  began  to 
•lcftr  tho  air.  , 
"Tho  writers  who   have  come  bac« 
from  the  armies  are  now  busily  concern- 
ing themselves   with  reconquering  the 
positions  which  they  abandoned  m  191 
in  order  to  tako  up  the  greatest  of  all 
duties.   Thev  find  that  during  their  ab- 
sence many  newcomers  have  appeared, 
uid  that  the.  industrialization  of  our  the- 
atres, which  was  beginning  to  engage 
their  attention  five  years  ago,  has  made 
enormous  progress.    The  Paristah  the- 
tres,  grouped  under  the  authority  and 
commercial  ability  of  three  or  four  man- 
agers  provided  with  their  own  authors 
and  artists,  and  not  precisely  anxious 
to  welcome  the  Tevenants,'  seemed  to 
be  closed  to  them.   Hence  a  fai 
agitation   on  the  part  of  the 
youth  and  the  poets  to  organize  them 
selves:  there  has  been  a  whole  series  of 
meetings  and  a  succession  of  public  dis- 
cussions,   while   burning   and  eloquent 
words  have  resounded  over  the  audi- 
ences of  young  men,  who  were  deter- 
mined to  conquer  markets  for  worWs  or 
art  which  were  not  exclusively  inspireu 
by  pre-occupations  about  the  box  office. 

"Our  youth  is  harking  back  to  the 
movement  of  1887,  which  found  its  ex- 
pression at  the  Theatre;  Libre,  when  the 
young  authors  of  that  time— Brieux, 
Curel,  Wolff,  Lavedan,  Courteline,  and 
many  others  who  are  celebrated  today - 
forced  the  firmly  bolted  doors  of  the 
theatres.  That  period  affords  a  fruitful 
example,  and  many  experimental  thea- 
tres, so  to  speak,  have  just  been 
founded.  In  the  first  place,  there  Is  the 
Nouveau  Theatre  Libre  of  M.  Paul 
Veber,  which  has  given  a  foretaste  of 
Its  approaching  campaign  by  tho  pro- 
duction, half-private,  and  half-public,  of 
a  few  works  which  are  not  In  the  first 
flight,  it  is  true,  but  which  have  not  ; 
failed  to  arouse  the  Interest  and  the 
hopes  of  literary  circles.  A  similar  ef- 
fort, the  Theatre  du  Figuier,  hasl 
achieved  a  master  stroke  with  a  work  of 
high  quality,  'La  Tragedie  d' Alexandre, 
the  fame  of  which  has  revealed  a  young 
man,  M.  Paul  Demasy,  who  is  marked 
(or  early  and  lasting  success. 

"Finally,  other  groups  are  preparing 
similar  demonstrations,  and  only  a  few 
days  ago  a  sort  of  'authors'  co-opera- 
tion' was  constituted  with  a  view  tol 
an  experiment  of  much  significance 
which,  if  it  is  successful,  may  be  de- 
cisive for  the  future  of  the  theatre  it 
France.  These  writers  mean  to  carry 
on  exclusively  a  work  of  art  Names 


!  ilono  much  lo  redeem  It  by  hinting  that 
the  quarrels  that  en;,un  are  due  to  the 
yoi.n'g-  couple  preferring  to  have  sen* 
nrato    rooms       .    .    There   are  soma 
ami.Slng  details,  such  »s  the  character 
Of  the  professional  co-respondent,  who 
comes  lo  furiiish  the  necessary  reason 
for  divorce  ,-uid  ends  by  re- uniting  the 
i'l  young  couple."  h§j 
Jacques   Rlchepln    Is   at    work   on  a 
comedy    In   three  acts.    '  The  Epheslan 
Matron."    Will    he    follow    ihe  cynical 
■  story  as  told  by  Pctronius  nnd  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  is  111.-  play  one  of  "contempt* 
raucous  human   InteieBl."   as  Auguslln 
B  Duly  used  to  say? 

(i.    Griilel'-i   new   phiy.    'Talma,"  de- 
«  plcts  various  episodes  in  tho  actor's  life. 

•  Veber'S   new   play,    "Chichi."   nt   ths  I 
Theatre  dc   rat'ls   i.-   said   lo  he  better 
than  his  "CI, amine  a  Part  "  "The  last 
act  drags  somewhat,  hut  the  lirst.  and  es- 
pecially the  second,  roe  first  rate.  Saint- 
Martin'  once  had  an  affair  with  ChicHt 
at  Brighton,  and  was  obliged  lo  make  , 
her  pass  for  his  wile  to  his  English  H 
a  nit".    Later,  inadvertently  coming  be-  t, 
tween   her  and  her  new   love,   he  is  1 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  country  to  avoid  a  (j 

''scandal.  One  day,  while  his  wife  is  out,  P, 
Chichi  appears,  and  as  his  aunt  and  his  Ml 
employer  come  hi  nt   tho  same  time. 
Chichi  takes  advantage  of  the  occasion  I 

*  to  masquerade  as  his  wl'e  and  give  a 
I  garden  party,  and  the  distracted  Saint- 
Martin  has  to  pretend  they  are  all  lu- 

|  natlcs    to    his    astonished    wife  and 
,  mother-in-law.     The   latter,    a  fervent 
'  follower  of  moving  pictures,  construes  t 
.  the  most  Innocent  actions  into  diabolical  | 
airly  lively  k;  mysteries,    hut   all    is    eventually   and  I 
he  literary     happily  settled.    Mile.  Casslvc  has  one 
jlof  her  usual  parts,  and  plays  it  quits 
j  amusingly." 

The  Odeon  has  produced  "Loyaute," 
a  new  play  by  MM.  Kerst  and  Berteaux, 
together    with    a    revival    of  Charles 
J  Mere's    one-act    thriller,  '"Les  Trois 
S  Masgues."   "Loyaute"   shows  a  rather 
,'  new    departure    in    French  domestic 
drama,   for   we  see  a  man,   who  has 
!  fallen  In  love  with  another's  man  wife,  c 
I  make  his  avowal  to  Iho  husband,  in- 
l  stead  of  to  the  lady  and  depart  forever.  ] 
;  Unfortunately  the  husband  is  of  Faulk- 
1  land's  disposition  and  believes  the  worst, 
and  makes  life  so  unbearable  for  his. 
j  innocent  wife  that  she  leaves  him  at  | 
last  for  good.  So  that  the  moral  of  tho 
piece  isn't  very   moral  after  all.  and 
j  tends  to  show  that  to  be  loya*  is  merely] 
lo    lay    up    misery    for    yourself  and 
I  othtrs.   "Les  Trois  Masques"  (created 
long  ago  by  Mevisto)  has  a  genuine 
!  thrill  and  artistic  touch.  During  a  carni- 
val three  Corsican  brothers  murder  the 
seducer  of  their  sister,  and  drag  him 
disguised  as  a  pierrot,  to  his  father's 
house.     The   father   lakes   him   for  a 
drunken  reveller,  nnd  it  is  only  when 
they  leave  him,  drooping  over  the  table, 
that  the  father  recognizes  the  murdered 
boy.    MM.    Gretillat,    Chambrenil  and 
Daltour  play  it  with  sober  intensity. 


as  Juvenile  as  ever."    Mr.  Draycott,  a 
well    graced    comedian    and  delightful 
companion,  was  the  host  of  "jne  cock- 
tail" when  "Under  Cove-"  was  played 
in  Boston.    The  Stage  also  names  Mrs. 
'  Calvert    Henr»  Bedford,  James  Fawn, 
Charles  Collette,  Ellen  Terry,  Mrs.  Ken- 
'  dal  E.  J.  Odell,  J.  H.  Riley  'who  sang 
i  here  in  comic  opera— he  is  the  husband 
iof    Madeline    Lucotte,    Alfred  Bishop 
I  and  others. 

!  Sir  Edward  Richard  Russell,  dramatic 
I  critic  of  the  Morning  Star  in  London 
In  1866  and  for  the  Liverpool  Dally  Post, 
was  85  years  old  on  Aug.  9.  His  essay 
on  Irvlhg's  Hamlet,  first  published  in 
ths  Dally  Post  when  Irving  first  took 


j the  Da 

the  part "at  the  Lyceum,  was  published  ^ 
In  pamphlet  form  in  1874. 

What  M.  Antoine  Says  About 
the  Theatre  in  Paris 

i    M    Antoine,    the   distinguished  actor 
!  and   manager,    is   contributing  articles 
about  theatrical  events  in  Pans  to  the 
London  Doily  Telegraph.  He  sees  symp- 
toms of  a  resumption  of  literary  activ- 
ity for  the  coming  season. 
"During  the  weeks  which  have  passed 
I  since  the  armistice  the  demobilization 
of  many  of  the  young  elements  of  our 
theatrical  personnel  has  quickly  brought 
'  to  the  front  numerous  problems,  the  ex- 
1  animation  and  discussion  of  which  gives 
rise  to  much   animation   in  interested 
circles,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
appraise  any  eventual  change  in  the  on- 1 
entation  of  French  dramatic  art.  There 
is  a  striving  to  consult  the  oracles  and  i 
probe    the   future;   numerous  Inquiries) 
have  been  opened,  but  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible yet  lo  deduce  anything  from  them. 
It  is  from  facts  alone  that  we  shall  ac- 
quire any  certain  information. 

"The  irresistible  demand  for  gay  spec- 
tacles and  giddy  pleasures  which  stirred 
I  Paris  even  In  tragic  moments,  a  com- 
pletely normal  and  acceptable  necessity 
I  when  it  Was  a  Question,"  ab(»ve  all,  of 


of  weight  serve  as  rallying-cries  for  this 
war  which  is  declared  on  the  commoroUU 
theatre.  Among  them  is  the  glorious 
name  of  Francois  de  Curel,  and  tnose 
of  Paul  Claudel,  Saint  Georges  de  Lou- 
helier,  Lucien  Descaves.  Georges  ETO- 
hamel,  Jules  Romains.  and  Francois 
Porcher.  Starting  at  the  beginning 
October,  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  which 
ihey  have  just  acquired,  will  give  per- 
formances at  which  each  of  these  names 
will  be  represented  in  its  turn. 

PARISIAN  GOSSIP 

Henry  Bernstein  has  completed  a  new 
drama  "Judith."  Mme.  Simone  will  pW| 
I  the  heroine.  Is  she  the  Judith  of  the  old 
story?  Mr.  Arnold  Bennet  failed  .a 
putting  her  on  Ihe  stage.  Bernstein  s 
"Samson"  was  not  the  piW  CS  I 

Henry  Batallle  announces  "L  Hommt  a 
la  Rose;"  Maurice  Donnay„     La  <  on 
quete  cle  1' Homme;"  Robert  de  Fle.s. 
back  from  the  army,  is  collaborating 
with  Francois  de  Croisset.  ■ 

Gemier.  when  asked  why  he  did  hot 
include  the  prologue  of  "The  Taming 
5  the  Shrew"  in  his  production    s n  d 
'he  was  obliged  to  suppress  ft  at  the 
I  last   moment   because   the    aetor  that, 
niayed  Christopher  Sly  was  too  heayfr 
Cthe  P'ut.    Gemier  had  intended  to 
seat  Slv  in  the  audience,  dressing  hint 
In  the  clothes.of  a  modern  nobleman  lo 
talicize  the  grotesqueness  of  the  tmker  I 
position.    Ho    intends   to   produce  -V 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  also  a  tW 
ot'  Tclslui  next  year.  iiPm™!** 
Pierre  V.-b-r's  new  farce.  "Chan.i.re 
a  Part,"  which  opened  the  summer  sea- 
:son  at  tue  Theatre  Antoine,  is  "not  a 
naughtv  piece,  and  doos  not  come  under 
the  category  of  bedroom  farcSS  as  UA 
'  title  might  lead  one  to  supposei      J  ho 
.correspondent  of  The  Stage  adds.  K 

is  decidedly  old-fashioned  and 
*  what  thin  in  substance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  clever  lines  that  the  author  has 
strung  upon  U,  like  spangles, '  A"1'-? 
one  the  effect  of  being  too  gaudj  at 
times  for  the  frail  texture  beneath.  But 
It  is  harmless  and  devoid  of  era35"*3"' 
The  case  of  the  confirmed  V°*nS  b,aChh" 
elor  who  pleads   for   the  hand   of  n  * 

acclpUVhisV^^ 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

The  second  annual  Berkshire  chamber 
music  festival,  of  which  Mrs.  Frederic H 
S,  Coolidge  is  the  sponsor,  will  include  p 
five  concerts,  beginning  Thursday  af  ter-  I 
noon,  Sept.  25.  at  4  o'clock,  and  continu-  L 
lng  through  Saturday  afternoon,  Sept. 
27,  at  4  o'clock.    Mrs.  Coolidge  has  is-  C 
sued  500  invitations  this  monLh  bidding  W 
mu&icians  and  friends  alt»over  the  coun-  fi 
try  to  be  in  Pittsfield  for  this  event. 
The  programs  as  aranged  follow: 
Firs!  ebheert— Thursday.   Sept.  C5,  at  4  P.  L 
51.;  Berksbh u  string  quartet,  Hugo  Kortsehak, 
first    violin;    Jacques   Goidon,    second    violin;  I 
Louis   Ilallly,    viola,    end    Emmcran    Stoelier,  j 
'cello. 

Projram. 

Beethoven— Quartet  in  A  minor,  op.  132. 
Elgav— Quartet  in  E  minor,  op.  83  (first  tim« 

in  Americal.  t 
Frnnek— Quartet  In  D  major. 

Second  concert— Friday.  Sept.  26.  at  11  A. 
M.  Chamber  djhhIC  with  wind  instruments, 
given  bv  Haio'.cl  Bauer.  D.  G.  Mason  and  Leo 
gowerby,  pianos;  Huso  Kortsehalfc  and  Jacques 
Goidon,  violins;  Louis  Eaill.v,  vioia;  Daniel 
Maquarro.  flute;  Gustave  Laiigenus,  clarinet, 
and  Leopold  de  Marc,  liorn. 

Program. 

D.  G.  Mason— Pastorale  In  D  major,  op.  8. 
tor  clarinet,  violin  and  piano.  The  composer 
will  be  the  pianist. 
Leo  SoAeibv— cTrio  for  flute,  viola  and  piano. 
The  composer  will  be  the  pianist.  (First 
time*.  .  .,     ^  « 

Brahms— Trio  in  E  fiat  major,  for  violin,  horo 
and  piano;  opus  40.  » 
Third  concei  t  -Friday.  Sept.  20,  at  4  P.  M.! 
Flonnalry  quartet:  Adolfo  Bettl.  first  Yiolint 
Alfred  roehon.  second  violin:  Uga  Ara,  tiola. 
and  Iwan  d'  Archambeau,  'cello. 

Program, 

MoJsirt— Quartet  in  It  Hat  major.  KK.  No.  4.",S. 

Beethoven— Quartet  in  V  mnjor.  op.  1.18. 
Dvorak— Quartet  in  E  flnt  major,  op.  130. 

Fourth  conceit— Saturday,  Sept.  2".  at  11 
A  M.:  Vocal  chamber  music  given  by  Fh>-- 
enee  Hinkle  and  Evi  Gauthier.  sopranos:  Mfrli 
Alcork.  contralto:  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor.  Snfl 
Relnbold  Werrenrath,  bass.  Max  Oberrlorfef 
and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Coolidge.  pianos:  Daniel  Ma- 
quarre  and  Nichols  Koulo'lkis,  flutes:  Gnstavs 
Langenus  and  (  Ail  Kuhlman,  clarinets,  aud  the 
Berkshire  suing  quartet. 

Program. 

Pun-ell—  Aria  for  baritone,  two  violins,  'cells 

and  piano. 

Peigolesl— "Salve  Rcgina,     for  soprano,  str.nj 

quartet  and  piano. 
Vaugbnn-Williams— "On    Wen  lock    Edge,  a 
cycle  of  songs  for  tenor,  piano  and  Btrlrjf 
quartet. 

RaTel — Trots  Poem*  St  Stephane  Mallsrme,  tor 
mezzo  soprano,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets, 
string  quartet  and  plauo. 
Clough-LelKhter— Op.  48.  "The  Day  of  Bes>0- 
ty";  lyric  suite  tor  contralto,  string  quartsi 
and'plsno. 

Stravinsky— Trois  Poesies  fle  la  Lyrique  Jacp- 

onaise.  for  mezzo  soprano,  two  flutes,  tws 

clarinets,  string  quartet  and  piano? 
Brahms— Op.        Sengs  of  Love;  vocal  quartet 
and  piano  Tor  four  band--. 
Last  concert— Saturday,  Sopt.  27.  at  4  P.  M.: 
erksblre  suing  qu-cr;<jt.  Harold  Kauer.  piano: 


Bert 
Leopold 
mus 


lie 

.•lari 
2  Mar 


.  Frencli  ti. 
t'SO-  SflTOllni. 


enslave  Lan 
bassoon,  and 


Itnata  fur  plnno  nod  Tloln— Prlie  winning  po%\. 
•  r'      for  1019.     Harold    Bauer  in4  l,onU 

Ihiuy, 

Ivetborea  S»rt»»  la  ■  flat  ataj»r,  «fk  r 

Gloom  in  the  Glens 

4b*fe'!>  dule  lu  the  clochaa  and  woo  In  the 

shieling. 

.Ilka  bran-  hagpiper  Ulavrs  a  lament. 
Sever  »•.-,*  seen  such  expression  <•'  feeling. 
\  Hannds  wrung  in  anguish  and  tartan  kilts  rent. 

What  can  the  matter  be.  what  catnclysiual 
Mishap  lias  plunged  Caledonia  In  grlefl 

Wherefore  those  wild  demonstrations  aud  dismal. 
Pain  aud  distress  of  mind  passlug  belief? 

Whr  Is  eac  h  piper  so  dolefully  playing? 

w  hj  do  the  balrnles  forego  the  gay  reel? 
Whv  ■  Hid  ye  seo  what  the  papers  are  saying— 

••Serious  r!sc  in  the  price  o'  oatmeal.' 

— G.  L.  D.  lu  the  Londou  Dally  Chronicle. 

Oatmeal  Porridge 
Lorulon  journalists,  commenting  on  tlio 
complaints  in  Scotland  about  the  rise 
In  the  price  of  oatmeal.  Remark  that 
While  this  porridge  is  always  chiefly, 
•and  for  centuries  solely."  a  Scottish 
dish,  it  does  not  have  a  Scottish  name. 
"Porridge  is  really  an  Bnglish  word  mis- 
applied. It  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
por  rum.  a  leek,  and  when  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  alludes  somewhat  contemptuously 
to  a  mess  of  porridge  he  means  a  cheap 
sort  of  stew  or  soup  which  in  Shake- 
speare's day  was  flavored  with  that  veg- 
etable. It  was  somewhat  later  that  It 
came  to  signify  tho  'chief  o'  Scotia  s 
tood.'  "  ; 

■What  has  become  of  the  oatmeal  dea. 
to  our  boyhood  in  the  little  village  of 
the  sixties?  It  was  prepared  for  break- 
fast on  the  night  or  the  afternoon  he- 
re.   Cold    it  was  firm  and  of  a  steel 
le  color.  Excellent  in  a  bowl  of  milk, 
lu  was  sometimes  fried  in  long  strips', 
after    the    manner   of   hasty  pudding. 
What  in  comparison  are  the  "cereals 
r    the    breakfast    foods    of  today, 
hether   they   resemble   a  pocketbook 
ith   whiskers  or  gathered  dandruff.' 
he  oatmeal  of  today  in  this  country  is 
>thtng  but  a  thin  paste. 
We  read  a  few  days  ago  a  eulogy  of 
mush." 'The  eulogy  was  well  deserveii, 
at  we  prefer  the  old  term  "hasty  puri- 
ne "    Joel  Barlow's  poem  should  be 
widely  known,  not  merely  and  vaguely 
referred  to  by  students  of  early  Ameri- 
can literature.   We  boys  ate  hasty  pud- 
ding in  several  ways:  in  a  bowl  o^.milk, 
the  best  of  all.    Some  heaped  a  mass  on 
a  plate.  duS  a  hole  in  the  centre,  put  n 
a  lump  of  butter  and  then,  poured  in 
molasses,  the  good  old  black  molasses 
that  came  lazily  out  of  a  jug  decorated 
with  a  painted  flower,  a  landscape  or  a 
legend.     Then   there  was  fried  hasty 
pudding.    There  were  housewives  that 
used  pork  fat.  ....  i 

Hasty  pudding  and  the  old-fashioned 
oatmeal  stood  by  °no-The  boy  was 
filled  for  some  hours.  The  modern  oat- 
meal has  little  or  no  sustaining  power. 

Present-Day  Boys 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  correspondent.  "S.  H.,"  laments 
the  passing  of  the  virile  boy  of  bygone 
days  (possibly  of  the  Beadle  and  Old 
Cap  Collier  period),  and  assumes  that 
the  boys  of  the  present  day  are  lacking 
in  those  qualities  which  made  those  ot 
his  ("S.  H.'s")  day  the  pride  and 
strength  of  the  nation. 

I  have  likewise  studied  the  games  of 
groups  of  boys,  and  find  that  they  are 
not  unlike  those  played  in  my  own 
childhood.  They  play  baseball,  football, 
tennis,  etc.;  I  have  seen  them,  year, 
after  year,  play  marbles,  hoist  the  sail- 
even  the  classic,  mumbletypeg.  The 
playing  of  the  latter  game  differs  from 
the  way  it  was  played  in  "S.  H.'s"  time 
in  that  the  loser  does  not  get  quite  so 
near  to  nature.  The  boys  of  today  can 
swim  better,  run  faster  and  play  scores 
of  games  that  were  unknown  in  "the 
Stupendous  "seventies."  There  is  one 
agency  that  exists  today  that  plays  a 
tremendous  part  in  promoting  the  phys- 
ical wellbeing  of  our  youth.  I  refer  to 
the  Boy  Scouts.  That  organization  has 
gathered  under  its  wing  the  majority 
Of  the  real  boys  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
To  record  the  stunts  that  they  perform 
would  take  too  much  of  the  Herald's 
Valuable  space.  I  would  advise  "S.  H." 
to  study  their  methods,  which  he  appar- 
ently has  failed  to  do. 

A  man's  youth  Is  always,  to  him,  the 
golden  age  of  all  things.  He  bemoans 
the  present  lack  of  statesmanship  and 
delights  in  reminiscences  of  the  intel- 
lectual giants  of  bygone  days.  "6h,  for 
a  Sumner,  a  Webster,  a  Phillips!"  They 
would  settle  our  vexatious  problems  for 
us.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  assum- 
ing that  the  boys  of  the  period  will  not 
measure  up  to  the  standards  set  by 
thelr  elder  brothers,  who,  marching 
through  the  streets  of  London,  aston- 
ished the  gaping  cr»wds  of  that  city. 
Melrose.  ELL  POND. 


Why  this  calling  children  "kids"  or 
"kiddies,"  as  is  done-  In  homes,  on  the 
stage,  in  tho  newfcpapers,  everywhere 
prevalent  from  Calory  to  Panama' 
The  variants  in  baptismal  names  art 
too  numerous  to  warrant  more  than 
mere  mention.  At  York  Beaoh  I  heard' 
a  prolix  mother  sing  out  to  her  son,-, 
whoso  given  name  was  Sumner:  "Come 
here,-  Summle,  find  get  your  face 
washed."  W.  B.  W. 

Boston. 

Why  ra.ge  against  Now  Englanders? 
"Dearie"  has  been  common  in  England 
for  years,  in  speech  and  in  literature. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  "Grace"  Is 
necessarily  associated  with  "free  grace, 
undying  love"?— E<1. 


A  Study  in  Slang 

To  show  the  need  of  furthering  the 
study  of  English  in  English  schools  and 
colleges,  the  Westminster  Gazette  pub- 
lished a  letter  noteworthy  for  Austra- 
lian, American  and  Cockney  slang,  com- 
bined with  East  Indian  words  and  war 
jargon.  How  many  members  of  the 
"influential"  committee,  headed  by 
Prof.  John  Newbolt.  to  purify  the  Eng- 
lish language,  can  translate  accurately 
this  letter? 
"Dear  old  Thing, 

Sorry  not  to  have  seen  you  last  Sat- 
urday, but  I  had  a  little  stunt  on  at 
Hornsey— absolutely  a  pukka  do,  ump- 
teen girls  and  no  end  of  doings.  Dear 
old  Ponko  (who  was  with  me  in  Egypt) 
blew  in  later.  We  jazzed  till  4  ack 
emma,  and  then  kipped  on  the  floor. 

"Hope  you  are  in  the  pink,  old  Bean, 
and  not  feeling  too  much  of  an  onion  at 
home!  Did  you  click  for  a  rise?  The 
gadget  is  to  barge  in  on  tho  Chief  right 
away— at  the  double  in  fact.  Cold  feet 
are  no  good  for  bringing  in  the  dough. 
If  the  Chief  is  inclined  to  jib,  tell  him  to 
put  a  sock  in  it!  These  old  buffers  cut 
no  ice  with  me,  and  you  can  put  your 
buttons  on  Percy  that  iie  won't  get  wind 
up.  I've  been  sweating  on  the  top  line 
for  a  big  push  up  the  scale  for  three 
months  now  and  am  fed  up  to  the  back 
teeth.  Shall  grease  off  and  have  a 
dekko  abroad  if  chances  are  napoe. 
There  are  some  bon-na  jobs  out  east  I 
tear.  London  Is  getting  me  down  a  bit 
and  I  feel  like  cutting  it  all  out.  Take 
it  from  me  I  shan't  be  fooling  round  this 
old  town  much  longer. 

'Don't  forget  Tuesday,  any  old  how. 
Can  you  scrounge  any  doings?  It's  up 
to  you.  See  you  7  pip  emma  at  the  Troc. 
Mean  to  knock  off  two  bottles  of  the 
best.  Expect  I  shall  get  a  raspberry 
from  the  old  Oojah  if  I  arrive  (with  the 
milk)  blotto.  Never  mind,  I've  not  had 
a  buckshee  binge  for  years! 

"By  the  way,  Tuesday  is  not  a  posh 
affair — trust  me  not  to  swing  anything 
like  that  on  you.  Now  do  blow  along, 
o'.d  Bean,  or  shall  turn,  you  dow,n  as  a 
wafih-outi  Ponko  is  coming  and  means 
to  push  the  boat  out,  so  don't  give  it  a 
miss.    Chin-chin.— Thine,  Percy." 


L.  "™ 

E  FUGITW1 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Fugitive."  a 
play  in  five  acts  by  John  Galsworthy,  j 
Produced  at  a  special  matinee  Sept.  IS,  ^ 
1913,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London. 
Taken  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre, 
Sept.  25,  1913.  Last  performance  there, 
the  27th,  on  Oct.  18.  1913. 

Produced  in  the  United  States  at  r^ew 
Haven  March  6.  1917:  George  Dedmont. 
Edward  Emery;  Malise,  Conway  Tearle; 
Clare  Emily  Stevens.  At  the  Thirty- 
ninth'  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  March 
19.  1917.  .    ,   ,  , 

The  original  English  cast  included 
Irene  Rooke,  Dedmond;  Claude  King. 
George  Dedmond;  Milton  Rosmer,  Ma- 
lise. 

The  cast  at  the  Arlington  is  as 
follows: 


Our  Sins  of  Speeech 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  don't  New  Englanders  drop  the 
uso  of  "tasty,"  and  "homey"  lor 
"homelike."  a  term  much  used  on  Cape 
Crd  and  in  New  Hampshire?  They  use 
"dearie"  for  the  plain,  sufficient  Anglo- 
Raxon  word  dear.  Women  are  the  chief 
offenders  .  here  as  they  are  in  calling 


George  Dedmond .... 

Clare  Dedmond  

Gen.  Dedmond  

Ijady  Dedmond  

Reginald  Huntington. 
1  Edward  Knllarton. . . 
Dorothy  Fullarton .  . 


....... Jobn  Craig  ; 

. . . : .  .Mavy  Young  j 

.Charles  Patterson  j 

.Bertha  Blanchard  ' 

 Arthur  Eldred  : 

.  .  .  Harry  Grlbbles  ] 
.  .  Marjorie  Dalton 


{•avnter  "   William  Hcnix 

R„'^ev   Beatrice  I-owry 

TwVsden     .   »•  G-  Corleton 

iTbtwomI   William  yennesvy 

»2Sto  ..........William  It*  Powell 

Mrs   Mi'lier   "'  BeltyBarnieo.it 

A  Messenger  Boy  .Tames  Ferguson 

\  Young  Mau  Charles  A.-  Biekford 

Xrnaun     *   Bert  Pennington 

,,  Mr.  Varl'ey  Theodore  Cnrm 

A  languid  Lord  Walton  Butteriie  d 

His  Companion  Juliette  Randall 

(1  A  Blond  Gentleman  Owen  Hewitt 

■  A  Dark  Gentleman  Prank  Bran 

This  play  has  excited  discussion  by  its 
j  treatment  of  marriage  laws  and  social 
I  conventions  that  worked  injury  to 
I  women  at  the  time  Mr.  Galsworthy 
|  wrote.  Perhaps  woman  in  England 
9  now  fares  better.  In  this  play  as  in 
J  his  "Strife,"  "Justice,"  "The  Silver 
1  Box,"  Mr.  Galsworthy  does  not  take 
j  either  side  of  the  proposed  question, 
j  He  is  not  openly  indignant;  he  does 
j  not  shout  or  rage;  he  is  a  detached  ob- 
server; he  might  be  a  Martian  observ- 
ing curiously  our  manners  and  customs. 

Clara  Dedmond,  refined,  conventional- 
ly educated,  rather  independent,  a  rest- 
less person,  is  weary  of  her  material 
and  sensual  husband.    The  match  was 


She  become'*  acquainted  with  a  social- 
istic Bohemian,  one  Malise.    She  rejects 
his  offer  to  provide  for  her,  and  against 
his  advice  and  that  of  her  husband,  a 
lawyer,   and   othe  rs,    she   goes   out   to  i 
earn  her  living.     Failing  in  this,  dis- 
couraged, she   returns  to  Malise.  He 
st  first  will  not  listen  to  her.  but  she 
assures  him  of  her  love,   Is  eager  to 
help  him.    An  inmate  of  his  house,  she 
works  on  the  typewriter.    The  husband  i; 
sues  for  divorce— which  she  before  her  I 
flight  could  not  obtain.    Malise  is  dls-  I  ' 
charged     from    his    newspaper.      The  j 
couple  are  destitute.    Seeing  she  is  a 
burden  to  Malise,  she  leaves  htm.  Again 
she  vainly  seeks  work.    Finally  she  de- 
j  termines  to  go  On  tho  town.    Going  into 
a.  West  End  restaurant  she  looks  for  a 
lover  and  happens  to  choose  a  man  that 
Is  rather  decent.     It  is  the  night  of  « 
Derby  day.    The  restaurant  is  full  of 
carousing  winners.    Clare  loses  courage. 
Death  or  the  pursuit  of  the  male.  She 
drinks   poison   and  dies  while   an  old 
(hunting  tunc.  "This  day  a  stag  must 
idle."  is  sounding  in  her'ears. 
[    Here  as  In  Brieux's  "La  Femme  Seule," 
the  woman  left  alone,  wilting,  eager  to 
support  herself  honestly,  has  no  chance. 
Grant  that  Clare  is  poorly  equipped  for  -. 
the  task,  that  her  education  was  desul-1 
tory  and  superficial;  .  that  the  law  did 
not  allow  her  to  obtain  a  divorce.  The 
hushand  by  law  had  his  corrjugal  rights. 
But  is  not  Clare  a  pathetic  example  de- . 
vised  for  the  Martian's  cool  observation?' 
Is  it  not  Mr.  Galsworthy  that  takes 
away  from  her  all  hope?    It  seemed  to 
Mr.   John  Palmer,   the  London  critic,  " 
as  though  Clare  confided  to  her  friends 
that  she  was  bound  to  be  ruined  in  the 
way  her  author  required.    The  question 
comes  up  whether  Clare  Is  not  punished 
for  her  selfishness.    Is  she  not  created 
to  serve  the  dramatist  instead  of  being 
the  average  Englishwoman?  Forcible 
as  the  drama  was  in  the  England  of  1913 
It  cannot  make  so  strong  an  appeal  in 
the  United  States,  or  even  in  the  Eng- 
land of  1919. 

The  dialogue  is  pointed,  concise,  bitter. 
The  warning  of  Malise  is  a  fair  sample! 
"Alone— helpless— without  money!  The 
men  who  work  with  you;  the  men  you 
"'ake  friends  of— d'you  think  they'll 
let  you  be?  The  man  iiT'the  streets, 
staring  at  you,  stopping  you— pudgy, 
bull-necked  brutes,  devils  with  hard 
eyes;  senile  swine:  and  the  'chivalrous' 
men,  like  me,  who  don't  mean  you 
harm,  but  can't  help  seeing  you',re  made 
for  love!  Or  suppose  you  don't  take 
covert,  but  struggle  on  in  the  open.  So- 
ciety! The  respectable!  The  pious!  Even 
those  who  love  you!  Will  they  let  you 
be?  Hue  and  cry!  The  hunt  was  joined 
the  moment  you  broke  away!  It  will 
never  let  up!  Cbvert  to  covert-till 
they've  run  you  down,  and  you're  back 
in  the  cart,  and  God  pity  you!" 

When  this  play  was  performed  in  New 
York  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  leading  characters  were  lamentably 
miscast,  although  one  or  two  critics 
rejoiced  in  the  performance  of  Miss 
Emilv  Stevens.  In  London  the  parts 
of  Dedmond,  Clare  and  Malise  were 
given  to  thoroughly  competent  play- 
ers. Boston  applauded  Miss  Rooke  and 
Mr.,  Rosmer  when  they  were  seen  here 
in  the  grim  tragedy,  "Nan." 
.  Mr.  Craig  is  to  be  thanked  for  ac-  ; 
qualnting  us  with  Galsworthy's  bitter 1 
play.  Would  that  the  performance 
could  be  heartily  praised!  Mjss  Young 
was  easily  the  first  in  understanding  of 
the  character  allotted.  Her  Interpreta- 
tion was  reasonable  throughout  rather 
than  vivid.  It  was  most  convincing  in 
the  first  and  the  last  acts.  In  the  scene 
where  she  finally  leaves  Malise,  she 
was  the  most  disappointing,  for  here 
she  did  not  rise  above  the  common- 
place. Clare's  forced  lightness  in  the 
restaurant  was  deftly  portrayed,  in  ac- 
tion and   in  speech. 

With  this  exception  the  performance 
floes  not  call  for  comment.  Neither 
Mr.  Craig  nor  Mr.  Powell  was  equal 
to  the  imposed  task.  Of  the  other  play- 
ers Mr.  Eldred  as  Clare's  brother  and 
Mr.  Pennington  as  the  waiter  at  the 
restaurant  were  the  most  convincing. 


A  Mistake 

(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette) 
The  oth-»r  night 
I  went  to  the  theatre 
With  a  lowbrow  friend 
And  the  orchestra  played 
l.itHe  Brown  Jug 
And  he  thought  it  was  the  National  Anthem 
And  stood  up. 
And  1  did  loo. 
Darn  him. 

De  Cordova's  Notes 

As  we  said,  the  notes  to  R.  I.  De  Cor- 
dova's poem,  "The  Prince's  Visit."  pub- 
lished In  1S61,  are  more  amusing  than 
tho  poem  itself.  Tie  defines  the  word 
"posted"  in  its  vile  meaning  of  "In- 
formed," he  also  lias  simething  to  say 
about  "you  had  better  believe  it."  "call 
again."  "a  few."  '  Old  Hoss."  "quicker 
'an  s'  cat."  "root,  Hog,  or  die."  "Nor 
any  other  man"  used  a^  "a  finish  to 
any  subject  of  conversation,"  was  orig- 
inated by  Artemas  Ward."  We  do  not 
believe  that  "yours  trool.v,  A.  Ward" 
was  the  first  to  use  this  phrase.  Nor 
do  we  accept  De  Cordova's  note  on 
"You've  got  me  there  where  my  hair 
Is  short."  This  curious  note  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  have  not  been  able  distinctly  to 
trace  its  origin;  i>ut  it  is  said  to  have 
reference  to  a  fashion  which  prevailed 


1 


in  tnls  country  i  r.m  yeats  i*go.  of  cut- 1 
ting  the  hair  on  the  baclt  of  the  head 
very  *hort.  and  to  a  habit  which  the 
street  boys  hat)  of  directing  pettalM 
through  pea  shooters,  at  persons  prom- 
enodlrc  Broadway,  whose  heads  haxi 
been  so  treated." 

In  the  poem  there  is  an  allusion  to 
"the  mayor  ^>jf  Philadelphia."  Note: 
"The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  sometimes 
so  culled  In  rather  unmerited  derision 
by  New  Yorkers." 

There  f'.ie  slurs  on  New  Jersey.  In 
Hoboken,  "lager  beer"— he  spells  It 
"bier '—"in  regularly  taken  In  at  the 
areas  in  the  morning  as  milk  Is  with 
us." 

"The  greatest  test  of  merit  in  eertuln 
localities  of  the  West  1<-  ability  to  keep 
a  hotel."  He  might  have  added  that 
the  great  test  of  oratory  In  the  W  ent 
of  1861  was  the  ability  to  Introduce  ihe 
words  "eagle"  and  "bugle"  in  one  sen- 
tence. 

"In  a  horn."  This  is  an  "ironical 
term  implying  a  decided  negative;  some- 
times employed  as  nn  equivalent  of  the 
elegant  English  inquiry  "Don't  yon  wish 
you  may  get  it." 

"The  Yankees  of  the  Eastern  States 
'calculate'  where  the  New  Yorkers  only- 
guess. "  i 

"  'Dry  up'  says  tho  Duke."  Mr.  De 
Cordova  states  that  the  phrase  origin- 
sled  in  the  West.  "It  implies  that  al- 
though the  party  addressed  may  phys- 
ically remain  In  the  presence,  he  must 
not  appear  In  the  conversation." 

"  'To  hurry  up  your  cakes'  is  a  com-  j 
mori  observation,  expressive  of  the  'go-  j 
aheaclitiveness'  of  the  American  people. 
Europeans  who  have  visited  America, 
j.re  doubtless  familiar  with  a  highly  in- j 
digestible  compound   called  buckwheat: 
cakes,  which  are  served  hot,  and  eaten' 
with  butter  or  molasses,  according  to  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  him  who  eats.  In 
boarding  bouses  these  circles  of  vege- 
table flannel  form  the  principal  feature 
of  every  day's  breakfast  —  (like  all  in- 
digestible  food,  they  are  of  a  very  satis-  I 
factory  nature,  and  very  few  cf  them ! 
go  very  far  away — and  as  every  boarder  ; 
covets  buckwheat,  and  is  moreover  in .' 
a    violent    haste    to    get    through  tho 
troublesome  process  of  breakfasting,  the 
unfortunate  rwvant  is  overwhelmed  with 
adjurations  to  "hurry  up  those  cakes,' 
whence  the  saying." 

"With  butter  or  molasses."  For  "or"  I 
lead  "and."  Mr.  De  Cordova  was  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  that  glorious  combi- 
nation of  buckwheat  Cakes  and  little 
sausages  with  cakes  buttered  and  maple 
syrup  poured  over  Ihe  me;s.  This  was 
your  true  breakfast  food,  eaten  joy- 
ously by  the  first  famili&s  of  Albany.  N. 
Y..  when  we  were  sojourning  there.  Nor. 
is  the  dish  unknown  in  Boston. 

"The  Big  Sunflowers" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  song  and  dance.  "Tiie  Big  Sun- 
flower," was  done  by  Billie  Emerson  be- 
fore the  seventies — in  the  late  sixties,  at 
least.  I  have  always  remembered  that 
the  authorship  was  attributed  to  him. 
Rice's  "Monarch?  of  Minstrelsy"  would 
probably  confirm  that,  but  I  have  not. 
the  .volume  by  me. 

The  refrsin  was 

"Then  I  feel  just  as  happy  a.3  a  big  sun- 
flower. 

That  nods  and  benda  in  the  breezes, 
And  my  heart  is  as  light  aa  the  wind  that 
blows 

The  leaves  from  off  the  treeses." 

The  dance  music  was  very  clever. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Bobby 
Newcomb  may  have  written  it,  but 
Billee  Emerson  I  think  is  the  man. 

Lowell.  JAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 

Harvard  graduates,  interested  in  songs 
of  the  people,  tell  us  that  "The  Big 
Sunflower"  was  sung  at  Harvard  in 
and  probably  before,  1869.— [Ed. J 


In  All  Ages 

I  Ben  Jonson  was  not  unacquainted  with 
,  profiteers  of  more  than  300  years  ago. 
In  his  comedy.  "Every  Man  Out  of  His 
j  Humour,"  a  profiteer  glories  in  his  evil 
J  ways: 

"O,     I     shall     make     my    prices    as  I 

list    •    *  • 
What  thougli  a  world  of  wretches  starve 
the  while? 

He  that  will  thrive  must  think  no  courses 
vile." 


Noah  and  Oysters 

The  war  has  affected  the  oyster  supply- 
Tin  England.  More  than  half  of  it  comes 
from  Whllsable.  The  London  Times 
says  that  the  average  output  during  the 
last  four  years  has  been  nearly  40.000,000 
per  annum;  hut  the*  breeding  seasons 
I  since  1914  have  not  been  favorable.  As 
the  marketable  quantity  will  be  about 
10  per  cent,  less,  importation  from  Hol- 
land will  be  necessary. 

The  Times  says  nothing  about  Col- 
chester, famous  as  the  dwelling  place  of 
King  Cole,  but  also  because  Noah 
steered  the  ark  there,  being  attracted 
by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  oysters' 
which  he  dredged. 


Trusting  the  Public 

"It's  distrust  that  is  the  cause  of  our, 
bad  national  manners,"  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
den. 

"The  man  who  first  trusted  the  Britlsli 
public,"  said  Jeremiah,  "sold  them  an 
encyclopaedia  that  they  didn't  want.  I 
sometimes  think  of  trusting  the  public 
myself."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


musical  romance  in  two  acts;  booh 
id  lyrics  by  Rlda  Johnson  Young, 
orp  by  Rudolf  Frtml.  produced  t>y 
rthur  Hammerstcin:  first  time  in  Boa- 


•h»?.o°M«?rl'ion<  plays.'and  Vt'is  Mm  one" of  the  most  scrl. 
1  i  •-         TinneV'i  nn<i      it    U   n    characteristic   of  Shaw  .-■ 


arid  which  strangely  owes  nothing  to  tne 
cartwheel  and  trumpet   and  that  la  that 
Shaw  Is  a  rood  pWiyright.    Indeed,  no- 
body need  ho  in  the  least  afraid  of  ex- 
I  pressing  the  positive  opinion  that  he 
!  writes  better  plays  than  anybody  else 
now  writing  in  English.  It  Is  an  opinion 
that  will  be  respected,  at  any  >s^te.  Can 
anybody  name  another  living  English 
i  playrlght  of  whom  the  same  can  be 
'  said?  ,  . 

Pygmalion"  Is  one  of  Shaw  s  funniest 


.  <: 

...'.Prnnk 

d  VaoKhn  I'orullln  WaMe 

•elng-ltoom    ('.lils  Oornldlno  Smith 

Rut>v  Nevl.is 

%le«r«ttl  Chmics  vv  Haven 

:«  Muntl   Fred  Nlfa 

hard  Carter  Harold  Murray 

rle,   PeK^rre*!   Klorence  l*as© 

rentlne  Dancer  -Mildred  LeGua 

rentlnc    Sinser  Felice  l.omban'.i 

[fcorp  Sara   Burl  mi 

rthur  Hammerstein  apparently  was 
ind  to  hold  the  honor  of  opening  the 
son  at  this  playhouse 


When  events 
yound  his  control  necessitated  wlth- 
Irawal  of  one  of  his  productions,  "Some- 
body's Sweetheart."  he  looked  over  his 
possession*  and  elected  to  start  "Some 
time"  as  a  fresh  entry.    It  was  an  ex- 
cellent choice,  and  it  should  find  tmme- 
Slatc  favor  with  the  populace.  "Time" 
seems  a  lucky  word  in  the  world  theat- 
ric.   From  the  old  days  of  "The  Time, 
the  Place  and  the  Girl."  through  "May 
Time"  to  the  Young-Friml  product,  it 
has  spelled  success  for  the  piece  carry- 
ing it  In  its  title.   Especially  like  "May 
Time"  is  "Some  Time,"  in  that  it  has 
substance,  charm,  an  intelligible  story, 
a  rich  musical  setting.  Like  "May  Time" 
it  interweaves   romance  with  comedy, 
tells  a  love  story  ingeniously,  the  while 
the  clatter  of  comedy  and  the^patter  of  . 
dancers  serve  to  appease  the  demands  of  J 
the  audience   that  in   anything   which  j 
purposes  to  be  of  the  genus  musical  I 
comedy  90  per  cent,  of  the  entertainment  > 
mus:  be  girls  and  jests  and  jingles. 

As  in  "Ctiu-Chin-Chow,"  the  device  of  ' 
a  practical  cTose-up  or  panel  scene  is  ■ 
utilized  In   telling  the   story.     In  her ; 
dressing  room  Enid  Vaughn  relates  to 
I  two  sympathetic  chorus  girls  her  one 
affair  of  the  heart,  tracing  its  inception 
from  the  time  she  met  young  Richard 
Carter  in  Loney  Bright's  tawdry  the- 
atrical lodging  house,  through  her  sub- 
sequent triumphs,  made  hollow  by  her 
Ill-advised    break   with    Carter^  which 
was  effected  through  the  jealous  mach- 
inations of  Sylvia  DeForrest.  a  com- 
pany associate.  Thus  the  various  scenes' 
of  the  play  cover  a  room  in  the  actors' 
boarding  house,  the  garden  of  the  Rac- 
ing Club  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  roof  gar- 
den of  a  New  York  theatre,  and,  at  the 
outset,  the  stage  of  that  same  theatre. 
I  In  the  end  Enid  and  Richard  are  re- 
[  united.   The  performance  ends,  not  with 
the  stale  finale  of  every  member  of  the 
[cast  on  the  stage,  but  in  a  tableau, 
[wherein  Enid,  advancing  slowly,  clad  in 
J  shimmering  gown  of  gold,  reaches  the| 
I  outstretched    arms    of    Richard,    back  { 
]  from  the  wars  and  as  Enid's  father  has 
remarked,   "all  covered  with  medals." 
For    this    quiet,    effective    ending,  if 
']  naught     else.     Mrs.     Young  deserves 
I  praise. 

The  actors-  strike  has  brought  its 
i  eompensatious.  It  gives  Boston  Frank 
H  Tinney  to  replace  Ed  M'ynn,  who  played 
the  part  of  «Loney  so  many  months  at, 
th«  New  York  Casino.  Tinney.  as  the 
\\  rair>-iage  man  in  ijlackface.  as  property 
I  man.  wardrobe  mistress,  boarding1  house 
a  keeper  and  waiter,  was  the  life  of  the 
3  partv.  Most  of  his  jokes  were  his  own, 
I  bur  he  paraphrased  one  of  Al  Jolson's 
I  about  Theda  Bara  cleverly.  He  was 
I  funniest  when  playing  vamps  on  a  char- 
I  acteristically  Tinney  piano  in  the  board- 
r\  in?  house,  for  Allegretti  and  Mazetti, 
I  the  song  and  dance  duo.  and  in  his 
I  struggles  with  the  bagpipes  and  "II 
I  Trovatore."  He  also  gave  two  excellent 
casons  why  he  never  could  be  Prcsi- 


genlus  that  he  delivers  his  weightiest 
messages  In  the  most  flippant  tones. 
CUve  him  a  flippant  subject  and  he  be-  i 
comes  almost  dull— witness  "The  Dark 
Isulv  of  the  Sonnets."  Give  him  a  tre- 
mendously important  theme  and  ho 
makes  it  side-splitting— witness  "Andro- 
cles "  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  and 
"Pygmalion."  It  is  a  teaching  method 
J  that  beats  the  Montessori  system.  Jokes 
stick  longer  in  the  mind  than  sermons. 
The  theme  of  "Pygmalion"  does  not  ap- 
pear humanly  important  until  the  last 
act,  and  then  one  realizes  that  what 
happened  to  Eliza  Doolittle  Is  just  as 
Important  as  what  happened  to  Hamlet  s 
father. 

It  is  so  long  since  Mrs.  atrickP  Camp- 
bell's production  of  "Pygmalion"  was 
in  Boston  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
it  with  the  present  production,  but  In 
one  respect  at  least  the  latter  is  better 
than  the  former.  Mrs.  Campbell  kept 
her  stage  too  dark  in  the  Covent  Garden 
scene,  and  tho  rain  was  too  noisy,  so 
that  one  caught  only  a  few  words  of 
the  first  act.  At  the  Copley  there  is !  I 
none  of  this,  and  the  general  effect 
loses  nothing  of  reality  and  gains  much 

in  clarity.  .  ■* 

The  cast  last  night  was  much  more 
'  than  mechanically  word  perfect,  though 
'  even  a  technically  accurate  rendering 
of  the  lines  in  such  a  play  would  have 
been  an  achievement.    From  beginning 
to  end  it  was  a  finished  performance  in 
every   sense   of  the  word,   and  not  a 
shade   of    the   dramatic   force   of  the. 
dialogue  was  lost.    And  "Pygmalion, 
being  a  Shaw  play,  depends  almost  alto- 
gether on  dialogue.    Just  three  words 
'  ot  the  dialogue  made  all  England  talk 
:  when  the  play  came  out  in  London.  By 
this  time   everybody  knows  what  the 
threo  words  are.     At  the  very  least, 
what  one  of  them  is. 
Miss   Roach's  Eliza  Doolittle  was  a 
1  very   clever  performance.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  diction  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Shaw  roles,  bu,t  Miss 
j  Roach  gave  It  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  pleased  an  audience  divided  equally 
among  denizens  of  Hoxton,  West  Kens- 
ington and  Beacon  street.   Her  Cockney 
was  pure  Stepney  and  her  English  was 
better   than   pure   Mayfield.     And  her 
acting,  especially  in  the  emotional  pas- 
sages in  the  last  two  scenes,  was  just 
as  good  as  her  diction. 

The  role  of  Doolittle,  like  that  of  the 
waiter  in    'You   Never  Can  Tell,"   is  I 
secondary   unless  the  actor  makes  it 
primary.    Mr.  Wingfield  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, and  his  rendering  of  the  dust- j 
man  will  be  remembered  a  long  time.  | 
Mr.  Clive  gave  a  characteristic  read- 
ing of  Higglns;  the  excitable  professor 
of  phonetics,  to  whom  his  profession  is 
more  important  than  human  sympathy. 
He  did  it  vigorously,  rather  more  ner- 
vously than  others  have  played  it,  and 
achieved  a  new  effect,  that  neverthe- 
less departed  in  no  way  from  the  spirit 
of    the   lines.     Miss   Jessamine  New- 
combe,   who  had  the  leading  part  in 
"Clothes  and  the  Woman,"  played  Mrs. 
Higyins  very  creditably.    Mr.  Joy  was 
a  dapper,  handsome  Col.  Pickering,  and 
the  re^t  of  the  cast  gave  excellent  sup- 
port.   A  new  member  of  the  company 
was  seen  in  Miss  Trabue.    She  showed 
evidence  of   value   and   may   be  used 
more  later. 

The  next  play  to  be  produced  by  the 
TIenry  Jewett  Players  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  will  be  a  three-act  comedy, 
"The  Truants"  by  Wilfred  T.  Coleby. 
"The  Truants"  never  has  been  seen  in 
Boston.  In  London  it  was  produced  by 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell. 


commendable  swiftness. 

Patricoln.  ;i  hi,rh  spirited  miss,  a 
■tager  of  laiz  rhythm,  a  clever  dialec- 
tician, prone  to  the  inuscie  danco  and 

the  shimmy,  nearly  slopped  the  show 
with  repented  demands  for  encores.  The 
comedienne  wa3  astounding  in  the 
subtlety  of  her  art  In  the  Irish  dialect 
song.  _ 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  wero  Equlllft 
Bros  equilibrist:  the  Texas  Comedy 
Four  In  sones;  Walter  Brower,  In  a 
monologue:  "The  Rainbow  Cocktail."  ft 
musical  fantasy,  engaging  a  number  ot 
pretty  girls;  Ryan  and  Ryan,  in  a  novel 
!  dancing  act.  and  Willie  Hale  and  Broth- 
er, in  an  excellent  juggling  act. 


ON  KEITH'S  BILL? 


Miss  Chadwick  as  the  gawky  soubrette 
'  who  developed  into  a  remarkable  buck 
'and  wing  dancer  was  a  ready  foil  for 
many  of  Tinney's  fun-making.  Messrs. 

•  DeHaven  and  Nice  had  a  very  effective 
rduo  dance  in  the  second  act.    The  cast 

Is  not  rich  in  singers.  Mr.  Murray  selz- 

•  Ing  such  honors  as  were  available  under 
the  circumstances.    Miss  Smith  cloaked 

)  the  part  of  Enid  in  wistfulness  and  sim-  .  Qiyirtitel 

'  plicity  to  conceal  the  lack  of  more  ma-    T^-ciiise         (jrUIining  O,lllgo 
jterial  essentials  ot  a  really  truly  sue- 
I  cessful  prima  donna. 

Mr.  Friml's  score  is  Friinl  at  his  melo- 
Idious  best,  rich  in  sentiment,  and  or- 
Khestrated  with  a  skill  and  completeness 
Kworthv  of  sincere  commendation.  While' 
■  not  cheaply  catchy,  it  is  a  score  which! 
B-mav  well  be  heard  more  than  once,  and, 
lorobab!:-  will  be. 


COPLEY  THEATRE — "Pygmalion."  a 
|  comedy  in  five  acts  by  George  Bernard 
I  Shaw.    The  cast 

Sfelaxa  Eynsford-Hill  May  Ediss 

Mr*    Kyr° ford-Hiii  ^  Hamilton 

Mr?   Pea^f         ..   Gwladys  Morris 

Alfred  D-olittle  H.  Conway  WlngflcUi 

Mrs    Hlg  'lna  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Thanks  to  the  cartwheel  and  trumpet. 
I  the  Shaw  problem  remains,  and  one  may 
!«till  express  either  a  negative  or  a  posi- 
tive opinion  as  to  bis  sincerity  without 
.fearins-  to  confounded  by  the  abso- 
lute truth  c'f  the  matter.    But  there  Is 


Louise  Gunning,  principal  singer  in 
i  operettas  of  a  generation  ago,  assisted 
by  Oscar  Syling,  fiddler,  and  Hector 
\  MacCarthy.  accompanist,  is  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening 
a  large  audience  was  deeply  interested. 

Miss  Gunning  sang  songs  by  Leo 
Stern  Fleeson  and  a  medley  of  her  old 
successes.  Her  first  number  gave  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  singer  in  florid 
song  and  there  was  8  display  that  was 
Tittle  less  than  brilliant,    it  was  in  the 

fongs  of  the  "lighter  vein.  n<W*™[- 
the  singer  appeared  to  especial  ad%  an 
mge    for  here  was  an  outlet  for  her 
skill' as  a  comedienne  as  well. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
Charlev  Grapewin  and  Anna  Chance  in 
the  second  episode  of  the  comedians 
Pouchkeepsie  serial.  The  piece  is  ap- 
propriately suite!  to  the.  spontaneous 
t«Ji»lv  style  of  Mr,  CraPewin.  the  lines 


A  woman  In  London  learned  that  a 
servant  in  the  neighborhood  wished  to 
work  for  her.  The  girl  called  on  her. 
The  woman  asked  her  why  she  was  giv- 
ing up  her  position.  The  answer  was  a 
question:  "Do  you  allow  your  servants 
to  have  their  baths  in  your  own  bath?'' 
"Certainly."  was  the  answer.  "Ah," 
said  the  servant,  "I  always  thought  you 
•looked  the  sort  of  lady  to  allow  that." 
The  Daily  Chronicle  tells  this  story  and 
adds  to  it:  "the  mistress  is  wondering 
still  what  is  the  'bath  look.'  " 

Miss  Jane  Winterbottom  sent  up  the 
clipping  that  we  have  condensed.  It  was 
Hecompanied  by  the  following  letter: 

Maids  and  Bathtubs 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  question  put  to  this  London  house- 
wife is,  in  these  days,  an  important  one, 
one  might  say  a  vital  one,  in  Boston. 
Many  servants  now  regard  an  "individu- 
|  al  bathtub"  as  indispensable  to  their 
I  comfort.  Their  first  question  in  those 
1  offices,  ironically  known  as  "intelli- 
gence." where  they  conduct  the  exam- 
ination of  terrified  mistresses  as  to  their 
qualifications,  is:  "Shall  I  have  my  own 
bathroom?"  If  there  is  only  one  bath 
tub  in  the  flat,  the  servant  is  unwilling 
to  share  it  w(th  the  mistress,  the  hus- 
band and  bright-eyed  little  MfUt. 
Nor  is  she  to  be  moved  from  refusal  by 
the  addition  of  a  dollar  or  two  to  the 
wages.  There  may  be  a  well-awonned 
bathroom  in  the  basement  clear,,  decent 
exactly  like  the  one  in  the  flat  a  floo. 
or  two  above:  Bridget  and  - Selma  are 
not  to  be  shaken  from  their  stern  re 
solve  to  have  their  own  tub. 

What  are  dwellers  in  flats  of  six  seven 
or  even  eight  rooms  (kitchen  hathroom. 
maid's  room  included)  to  do  when  the 
servant  has  been  ignored  by  the '  °u»™^ 
If  immigration  from  Sweden  and  Ireland 
|S  not  allowed,  if  a  girl  cannot  be  las 
good  on  the  wharf,  c* ugh t  you ng  un 
sophisticated,    unused    to    v\hat  wou 
geem  to  her  a  ueckless  waste  of  soap 
and  water,  what  is  to  K&VfJ*^ 
Ferguson,    already    groaning   0*«  the 
high    wages    demanded    even    by  the 
|  wholly  incompetent?  «,erteral 

Airs    Ferguson  may  say  to  a  «en\' 
I  *• "     .  ,     i'r,,,-  f'imilv  is  small, 

housework,  girl.  we  sel- 

i  there's  only  my  little  dau=nrer« 
doffl  entertain  at  dinner;  when  the  e  is 
a°  guest,  which  is  ™jgp%*££ 
few  days,  we  pay  you  extia,  jou 
our  Thursday  and  Sunday  night*,.  £  a 
i„  are  through  your  work  at  o 

floor,  youi  own  P  t  comc." 

^o&er  kd  xxViT^ 

BPnf  tnta  rUnt  demands  of  domestic 
and  the  ari  »„M  tQ   b  gt 

servants      The     aiic  m,s_ 
wages   because    then    fee >  to 
tresses  and  mauls  .are  in  P«  «>0  rich 
the  weekly  wage.  TJesuMeruy 
and  others t  that  are  b» J  lordly 

nn    the    North    Shore  for 


k!ownhaNon°dcrent  mistress  wishes  to 
make  a  slave  of  a  servant.  Today  the 
Uinde,  most  thoughtful  of  women  are 
the  slaves;  the  mistresses  are  the  ser- 

Therc  is  at  least  one  large  orgardgj- 
lion  of  women  in  Boston,  established 
m  civic  improvement.    They  show  at 
l,  ,es   hat  they  are  zealously  interested 
negligible  matters.     Why  can  they 
„  Sdto  up  the  cause  Of  the  oppressed 
housewife  and  urge  the  foolish  and  ex- 
travagant mistress  to  consider  her  ways 
o  set  her  face  against  extortion?    If  a 
"I  fniriv  of  Housewives"  would  pledge 
women 'to  pay  only  reasonable  wages 
agents  and  servunts   would  be  forced 
to  be  reasonable  themselves.    The  ad- 
mittance of  unsophisticated  girls  from 
Ireland  and  Scandinavia,  girls  that  ex - 
Dec!  to  work  and  have  been  brought  up 
to  be  willing  and  respectful,  would  re- 
duce wages  to  the  normal  figure.  And 
since  Republican  politicians  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  are  now  declaring  undying 
devotion  to  China  an  inroad  of  Chinese 
would  be   welcomed   by   many  house- 
wives. JANE  WINTERBOTTOM. 
Chestnut  Hill. 

From  the  Bench 

Where  warranty  that  a  mule  traded 
was  "sound  and  well"  was  relied  upon 
and  the  mule  was  accepted  and  died  the 
following  day,  court  or  jury  might  find 
•hat  there  was  a  breach  of  warranty.— 
Jack-son  v.  Bates,  Olcla.,  170  Pac.  897 

If  the  action  of  employes  In  calling 
their  fallow-servant  "Crazy  Banana" 
can  be  regarded  as.  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  his  Insanity  by  the  few 
who  used  the  term,  it  does  not  amount 
to  general  reputation  characterizing 
the  servant  as  insane.— Dennis  v.  Clyde, 
iNew  England  &■  Southern  Lines,  Masa^, 


a  summer 

splurge,  will  go  to  a  Boston  office,  hand 

i"fied  with  his  wife's  cookery,  for  she 

the  "tumultuous  privacy"  of  a  boarding 
house    Meals  at  a  hotel  would  soon  boie 

^rn'onunately  a  few  women  In  Bos- 
ton fondly  believing  themselves  to  be 
pb  anthropists.  some  time  ago  did  much 
mischief  by  urging  domestic  servants  to 


Whiskey,  Wine,  Beer 

"T.  H.  S."  writes  to  us:  "Why  bother 
about  plum  juice  or  slivoritz  when  for 
four  bits  you  can  get  all  these  old 
articles.'/  He  encloses  an  advertise- 
ment published  by  a  Baltimore  firm 
m  the  Bourbon  County  News  of  Pans, 
Ky.  Bourbon!  "whose  name  is  as 
blessing  to  speak." 

"Complete  formulas  and  instructions 
for  making  at  home,  rye  whiskey,  real 
beer    arid    choicest    wines,  including 
making  and  operating  home-still.  Pre- 
pared by  men  formerly  in  brewing  and 
distilling    business.     Real    goods;  no 
1  substitutes;    postoffice   rules  formulas 
may  lawfully  be  sent  through  the  mails. 
|  Sent    on     receipt   of  50  cents-check, 
i  money    order,    cash   or    stamps.  Act 
cutck!      Bill    before    Congress,  which 
wU  1  prohibit  sales  of  liquor  formulas 
!    Mr    Briggs   should   at   once   prov  de 
1  himself   with   these   formulas   for  the 
men  suffering  from  the  drought  pictured 
In  his  delightful  cartoons. 

About  the  Kaiser 

As  the  World  Wags:  The  .Pocahontas  I' 
Times,  Marlinton.  W.  Va..  answers  a 
question  about  the  Kaiser  which  has 
I  been  discussed  in  your  column.    The , 
editor  of  the  Times  is  of  Virginian  de-  | 
scent  on  his  father's  side,  and  at  the  ■ 
game  time  an  unbending  Puritan  in  right  | 
of  his  mother.    This  may  account  for  j 
both  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  an- 
W.  P.  H.  II 

swer. 

Nantucket.  If 
!    The  editor  first  tells  how  the  Israelites  I 
!  under  Saul  defeated  the  Amalek.tes  and  ;j 
took  their  King.  Agag.  pr.sone.  The 
editor  then  hints  at  the  proper  dispos  - 
lion  to  be  made  of  William  Hohenzol- 
!  e°n      We  are   not  so  bloody-minded 
ExUe  would  be  for  him i  a .more  te",We 
fate;  exile  and  enforced  hearing  of  ex  I 
cerpts  from  Leoncavallo's  "Roland  ot 
Berlin."  ordered  by  William  when  he 
;  was  natron  of  all  the  arts.   But  here  is 
the  editor'"  version  of  the  biblical  story: 
"Saul  got  to  be  friendly  with  Agag  and 
Agag  was  entertained  like  visiting  ro>-  | 
aity     But  Samuel  led  the  austere  life.  , 
and' he  saw  that  something  had  to  be 
Tone  about  the  condition  of  the  county  , 
So  he  rose  up  and  went  to  the  seat  ^ 
government  and  took  charge.   He  com 
nianded  that  Agag  be  brought  hefow 
him.   and    Agag   came   delicately.  He 
pranced  in  like  a  state  boss  at  a  con- 
vention, nodding  and  bowing,  and  mak 
ng  friends  with  the  prominent  citizen^ 
But  he  looked  up  and  saw  something  in 
Samuel's  eye  that  made  him  think,  and 
le    remarked'  to    his  secretary n  loud 
enough  to  be  overheard  by  a  "Porto . 
'  'Surely    the    bitterness    of    death  has 

^fag  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
king  and  he  knew  no  reason  why  tnere 
fid  be  any  danger  f  romthis  man 
that  looked  at' him  lUe  a  tigei.  Then 
Something  occurred  with  great  .^dden^i 
„e««     Samuel  said   to   him:      As  thyjt 
eword  has   made   women   childless,  so' 
shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among 

W"And  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  be- 
fore the  Lord  at  Gilgal." 
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Therapeutic 

ip«*t»MM    In    the   Pnllr  Cb 
d  Uie  141*.  t>iunglnK  tioliil*}' 
K««I'1p  pMintfS 
Crow  mi  i!e«r, , 
A»  my  leisure  ' 

Month  drew  ticur. 
1  tlwlilod 
Tlim  the  ct-a. 
k  w  i  i.  h  iirovhlpil 
^    &nrt  ni*s 
Sal»^H•hl•■  rest  from  euro, 
\^i~t  .Miis«  we  'or  o  ye»r. 

Vet  1  would  not 

Urvo  it  »itiit 
rjfcf  I  (.nulit  not 
•■1       I  »n.l  bed 

■  -Suitonttlre 
'  Botliir  and  ho»te<t. 

I>n>\vn<  lil«  ••arc. 
So  tho  v.-json  1  Biicsesi 
1«  lb*    Iiiitiu  result*  from  re»t 


A  W.  1'. 


Verbal  Tramps, 
We  hic  nun  e  and  more  Impressed  by  j 
the  beauty.  the  nobility,  the  splendor  of 
the  Bullish  language.  We  road  re-  I 
centb  the  account  of  a  trial  in  London 
In  which  a  Melbourne  detective  was 
asked  to  define  '."whisperer."  He  said 
th«t  In  Australian  slang:  it  meant  at 
•acln-r  tout.  Now  a  racing  "whisperer", 
:3  one' that  "tells  the  tale,"  but  not 
oeoessarily  on  the  course.  He  often 
telle  Mr.  Verdant  Green  that  he  can  se- 
cure some  great  odds  on  some  horse. 
But  "whisperer"  is  not  merely  Austra- 
lian slang.  In  London  years  ago,  per- 
haps today,  a  landlady  would  say  to  a 
wouMrbe  borrower,  "It's  no  use  your 
trying  to  whisper  me.  My  ears  have 
been  pulled  down  to  my  boots."  Bor- 
rowing is  "pulling  a  man's. ear."  A 
persistent  borrower  is  always  "at  the 
earhole." 

In  "Mr  Knox's  Country"  is  found  the 
word  "maroan."  indicating  the  .color  of 
;•  horse.  "Maroan"  can  hardly  be  called 
I  slang,  li  is  rather  a  portmanteau  word. 
(/  the  color  of  the  horse  is  something 
bet%veen  ftian  and  maroon. 

Is  the  phrase  "Jay  walking,"  i.  c.,  tak- 
ing a  diagonal  short  cut.  as  common  in 
the  United  States  as  Englishmen  think?  ] 
I  Among  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers  the  act  is  known  as  "sloping 
the  pavement."  % 

Was  "boomfit"  ever  used  iff^'ew  Eng- 
land as  a  numeral  standing  ft*  15?  It  is 
one  of  the  strange,  numerals  used  in 
rthem  England  for  counting  sheep. 
||"A  gap  was  made  in  the  wall  just  wide 
Lnough  to  admit  one  sheep  at  a  time.! 
and,  as  the  sheep  were  driven  through.' 
j;ht    farmer  counted   them,    making  al 
Jnotrh  in  his  stick  at  every  15.  Phonet-' 
licellv,   the  numerals   sound  like  Yann. 
Jtane,    tether,    mether,    pip.  Sax,  sane, 
Jc.itte'i  re  •.   wheeler,   dick,  yann-er-dick, 
Itane-er-fllck.   tether-er-riick.  mether-er- 
[diek,  boomfU.    'Boomfit'  was  15,  and  so 
la  notch  was  made  in  the  stick,  and  the 


is  singular  that  Doan  Swift  In  "Virtues 
of  Sid  Hamet  the  Magician's  Rod"  does 
not  name  tho  material  of  the  rod. 

They  tell  "»  somelhlns  Mrr-mfe  and  odd 
Ahout  a  certain  »>»6  •  roil 
That  benoln*  down  Us  to"  divine* 
When  e'er  soil  lias  golden  milieu. 
The  haiel  has  other  magical  proper 
ties.   In  German  ballads  It  is  personified 
and  known  as  Lady  Hazel.    It  holds 
familiar  speech  with  men  and  womon. 
Thus  in  "Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn."  a 
girl  is  angry  at  the  hazel  because  it 
reproached  her  for    having  loved  too 
,  lightly.    She  says  that  her  brother  will 
cut  the  bush  down.   To  this  threat  Lady 
|  Hazel  replies: 

Although  he  comes  nncl  cut*  me  down. 
I'll  grow  next  spring,  't  I*  plain. 
But  if  a  viiyln  wreath  should  fade 
"1'  will  novel-  bloom  again. 
Hazel  nuts,  as  is  well  known,  if  named 
after  suitors  and   thrown   into  a  fir*, 
will  disclose  the  future  husband  by  the 
brightness  of  a  flaming  nut  and  by  the 
loudest  explosion. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  who  traveled 
among  tho  North  American  Indians 
(1766-1768),  did  not  beliove  in  the  divin- 
ing rod,  but  ho  note.l  another  use  for 
the  hazel.  Wo  quote  from  the  Phila- 
delphia edition  of  1702:  "When  this 
shrub  is  in  bloom,  the  Indians  esteem 
it  a  further  inndication  that  the  frost 
is  entirely  gone  and  that  they  might 
sow  thoir  corn." 
An  entertaining  book,  this  account  of 
HCarver's  travels.  Later  editions— tho 
3 first  was  In  Lond»n,  1773 — published  in 
I  the  United  State?  are:  Philadelphia, 
1796;  Walpole.  N.  H..  1813;  Harper  Broth- 
ers, N.  Y.,  1S38.  "I his  last  was  Issued 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Wis- 
consin territory."  There  are  editions  in 
French— Paris  1784;  Tours,  1846.  Per- 
haps there  are  still  later  editions  in 
England  and  this  country.  Carver  says 
of  sarsaparilla,  which  may  soon  be  a 
popular  table  beverage,  that  it  is  "de- 
servedly esteemed  for  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues, being  a  gentle  sudorific,  and  very 
powerful  In  attenuating  the  blood  when 
impeded  by  gross  humours."  But  we 
were  surprised  when  we  read  that  cat- 
mint was  so  called  "because  it  is  said 
that  cats  have  an  antipathy  to  it  and 
will  not  'let  it  grow."  Beans,  he  in- 
forms us,  were  boiled  by  the  Indians 
and  eaten  chiefly  with  bear's  meat.) 


I  / 


"G.  F.  D."  of  South  Bylield,  telling 
a  story  about  a  dog,  and  mentioning 
his  dog  Mungo,  said  that,  as  he  under- 
stood, ' 'Mungo"  meant  in  Gaelic  "dar- 
ling."  This  may  be  so;  we  are  wofully 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Gaelic, 
out   tho  word   "Mungo,"    a  Yorkshire 
term  is  in  Wright's  great  English  dia- 
lect dictionary,   and  Is  thus  defined: 
I  "Old  woollen  material  and  rags,  spread 
lout  by  a  machine  called  a  garnet,  for 
[  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into 
H  cloth."   The  manufacture  of  mungo  was 
M  introduced  Into  the  Dewsbury  district 
[I  about  1S13. 


Deep  Thinkers,  All 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  did  not  favor  the 
divining  rod,  whether  of  hazel  or  of  wil- 
low. He  called  the  use  of  it  a  "fruitless 
exploration,  strongly  scenting  of  pagan 
crigin."  On  the  other  hand  Linnaeus, 
de  Thouvenel  and  Mr.  William  Cook- 
worth,  "  a  philosopher  of  unimpeach- 
able veracity  and  a  chemist"  stoutly 
maintained  its  efficiency.  Baripg  Gould 
collected  testimony  for  an  Instructive 
essay.  De  Quincey  considered  whimsi- 
cally the  question  and  asserted  that 
"most  of  the  teakettles  in  the  vale  of 
Wrlngton  were  filled  by  rhabdomancy." 

Hazel  nuts  or  a  branch  bring  good 
luck,  hung  in  a  house.  The  necklaces 
of  hazel  nuts  found?  in  pre-historic 
tombs  were  probably  amulets. 


fltS.  should  be  as  a  lantern  In  a  dark 

und  gloomy  night:  stored 
•  See  that  your  cellars  are  well  stored 
with  good  cider,  that  wholesome  a  ml 
Peering  lienor,  Which"  Is  .  he.  p odue 
your  own  farms:  No  ma, 1s o  h i  J»1U 
that  cannot  enjoy  himself  01  his 
over  a  pot  of  good  elder,  the  Product  of 
his  own  country,  and  perhaps  h  s  own 
ft  rm;  which  suits  both  his  ooastttuttou 
and  his  Pocket,  much  better  rtan nVe-t 
India  spirit."  Wo  pass  over  the  ungt.n 
irons  reflection  on  rum.  rum.  J<inialca' 
rum  to  quote  tha  next  pargraaph. 

Erebus  ^>rf ;n9 

b~k''  "*2S££K«? ™""«w£ i 

Harms:  a  select  numui-i- 

Morse  s  Geography;  and  Belknap  s  His 
torv  of  New  Hamsphlre. 

Zt  Mr.  Samuel  Bliss  of  Norwich  Ct, 
was  fined  20  shillings  on  1-ob.  7,  17-- . 
Tor  selling  two  pots  of  cider  to  Apea 
nuchsuch.  ,an  Indian  Perhaps  R.  B ush 
„oii  Tnstiee  thought  the  cider  was  ioi 
Sod  'or  Apeanuch'uch  and  the  sale  £ 
a  wicked  waste.  For  bemgd.unk,  th , 
Indian  had  the  choice  olpay  n  1»  '  , 
lings  or  10  lashes  on  his  naked  body, 
on«t<5  in  either  event.  . 
CBostonians  were  not  so  narrow-mind- 
ed-Uncle Zachariah"  says  in  the  Al- 
manack for  1817:  "There  are  a  power  of 
K to  be  attended  to  this  month; 
and  what  is  of  much  consequence  «  our 
cider;  my  neighbor  Dupy  has  got  a  nack 
nf  making  his  c  der  so  good  ana  nice. 
tLThl  gets  about  double  price  for  all 
of  it  The  Boston  folks  have  got  a  taste 
of  It,  and  they  are  full  of  notions,  as 
the  saving  is,  you  know,  and  they  love 
ghood  things  and  will  give  a jsood pnee 
for  them.  too.    Now  no  sooner  is  my 

^und^will^Uodchuck,  and  pay  him 
his  price  down  upon  the  nail.  ZucKers, 
John,  let's  try  what  we  can  do.  - 

The  price  of  cider  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  18th  century  was 
from  four  to  six  schillings  a  barrel, 
sometimes  only  three  or  3s 
estimated  in  Boston  in  L-S,  accoruin^ 
fo  S^-ester  Judd.  that  a  family  of  nine 
Persons  "of  middle  figure"  consumed 
In  a  vear  13  barrels  of  beer,  four  bar 
rels  of  cider,  and  six  gallons  of  wines. 
S-e  poetry  in  the  Hampshire  Ga- 
zett™  in  ulJ,  J«,  gives  to  lovers  of 
ctder  a  rosy  countenance,  ruddy  nose 
and  running  eyes." 

And  now  let  us  forget  the  sour  re 
mtrk  of  old  Robert  Burton,  who  de- 
da.  ed  in  his  pages  on.  thk  causes  of 
meancholy  that  "cider,  and  perry  are 
b^th  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and  for 
that  cause  to  be  neglected. 
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A  Wonder  Worker 

Our  valued  contributor  of  South  By- 
field,  lru  connection  with  Mungo,  men- 
tions St.  Kentlgern,  whose  day,  by  the 
way,  is  Jan.  13.    He  was  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow with  jurisdiction  In  Wales.    It  ap- 
pears that  he  was  "favored  with  a  won- 
derful gift  of  miracles."   An  Instance  ->f 
his  power  Is  given  by  Bishop  Patrick: 
"dt.  Kentigern  had  a  singular  way  of 
kindling  fire  which  I  never  could  hit 
upon."    He  was  in  haste  to  light  cap- 
d'.es  for  vigils.    Some  one  who  bore  a 
spite  against  him  had  put  out  all  the 
fire  in  the  monastery.  The  saint  snatched 
the  green  bough  of  a  hazel,  blessed  it 
and  blew  upon  it.«  The  bough  produced 
si  great  flame  and  he  lighted  his  candles. 
"Whence    wo   may    conjecture,"  says 
Bishop  Patrick,  "that  tinder  boxes  are 
of  a  later  Invention  than  St.  Kentigern's 
da*." 


Cook  Wanted 

Sir  Robert  Home  confirmed  with  em- 
phasis the  general  reports  as  to  woman's 
new  dislike  to  domestic  service.  Even 
good  wages  will  not  tempt  her  to  it. 

Recently  in  a  large  school  £50  a  year 
and  "ail  found,"  in  addition  to  adequate 
assistance,  were  offered  for  a  cook.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  barren  period  of  no  ap- 
plications the  local  employment  ex- 
change received  two  and  sent  those  who 
made  them  to  the  cook-less  employer. 
One  was  a  young  girl  of  17  who  had 
been  a  nursemaid,  and  the  other,  still 
younger,  had  been  for  some  years  in  a 
munition  factory  and,  having  been  de- 
mobilized, thought  she  "would  like  to  try 
cooking  for  a  change."  She  added  that 
she  was  quite  willing  to  learn. — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 
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Hazel  Rods 

Note  that  the  Saint  chose  a  hazef 
I  bough.    The  hazel  has  for  years  been 
preferred    for    the    purposes    of  the 
divining-rod;    discovering   water,  min 
erals,  burled    treasure.    The  Cornish 


We  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  financial  journal-: 

"The  first  temperance  society*  was 
formed  in  New  England  and  Us  pledge 
lead: 

"  'We,  the  undersigned,  believing  In 
the  evil  effect  of  strong  drink,  do  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  on  our  sacred  honor 
that  we  will  not  get  drunk  more  than 
tour  times  a  year:  Muster  day.  Fourth 
of  July,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas."  " 

Can  any  one  tell  us  where  this  Society 
was  established  and  when? 


The  Good  Old  Farmer 

Now  that  every  man  Is  graciously  al-  , 
lowed  to  sit  under  his  vine,  as  foreseen  I 
by  Micah,  the  prophet  (and  also  under, 
his  apple  tree— which  may  here  be  sub- 
stituted for  Israel's  fig  tree),  and  none( 
shall  make  him  afraid,  the  advice  of  the 


"Big  Sunflower" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  Big  Sunflower"  was  a  song  and 
dance    performed    by    Delehanty  and 
Hengler  in  the  late  sixties  or  the  early 
seventies.         G.  C.  HASSELBRACK. 
South  Boston.  .  _  I 

This  may  all  have  been,  but  Dele-  - 
hantv  and  Hengler  were  chiefly  famous 
for  "LUtle  Bunch  of  Roses  Apple ,  of 
My  Eve. I  Hope  I  Don't  Intrude. 
"Strawberries  and  Creams    They  were 
the  original  "Happy  Hottentot."   *  U. 
Hengler,  whose  real  name  was  Slatteiy  , 
was  known  as  "The  Merry  Minstrel. 
He  joined  Delehanty  In  November  1866. 
Mr.  Edward  Le  Roy  Rice,  in  his  Mon- 
archs  of  Minstrelsy.". giving  the  1*  0 
Billy  Emerson,  has  this  to  say:-  l^et 
us   remembef  him  for  his   "Big  Sun- 
flower," written  by  another,  but  popu- 
larized by  Emerson."     Writing  about 
another   famous   Negro   minstrel,  Mr. 
Rice  says:    "Bobby  Newcomb  (Robert 
Hughes)  stood  alone  in  his  particular 
line    in    minstrelsy,    inasmuch    as  he 
wrote  all  the  songs  and  dances  he  exe- 
cuted so  admirably  as  well  as  produc- 
ing for  many  other  performers,  notably 
the  'Big  Sunflower'  for  Billy  Emerson, 
which   did   so   much   to  establish  the 
popularity  of  that  great  artist"  New- 
comb    (1S47-1888)"  joined   Christy's  min- 
strels in  New  York  in  1S63— he  had  been 
on  the  stage  since  1850;  in  1865  he  was 
(with  Raynor's  "Christy's";  in  1S69  with 
the   San   Francisco   Minstrels   in  New 
York;    in    1870    Vith    Carncross  and 
I  Dixey's  in  Philadelphia;  in  August,  1871, 
I  he  was  again  with  the  San  Francisco. 
In  what  year  did  he,  or  Billy  Emerson, 
first  sing  "The  Big  Sunflower"?  There 
is  no  doubt  about  Newcomb's  author- 
ship of  the  words.    Did  he  writie  or 
adapt  tho  tune?— Ed. 

"To  Whisper" 

Let  us  add  to  the  note  on  the  use  of 
"whisper"  and  "whisperer"  in  English 
slang.    A  "whisper  at  the  post"  is  an 
owner's  final  instruction  to  a  jockey.  In 
j  military  slang  an  "anigel's  whisper"  is 
i  the  call  to  a  defaulter's  drill,  an  extra 
!  fatigue  duty.   "Pig"  whisper"  is  a  short 
Upace  of  time.^as  Brief  as  a  grunt.  A 
J  "whispering     syllable     slinger"     is  a 
^prompter  in  the,  theatre. 
:     To  "whisper"  tho  bees,  kine  and  *heep 
Bis  to  tell  them  the  death  of  the  master. 
!  In  English  dialect  it  also  means  "to 
slander."    In  Lancashire  the  whisperer 
is  an  evil  spirit.   "There  was  the  Whis- 
Iperer  who  came  behind  you  in  broad 
Idaylight,  softly  imploring  yo.i  to 


per  pudding  is  one  In  which  tho  plume 
I  are  very  close  together. 


By  PHIL  IP  HALE 

"The  Music  of  Spain."  by  C<vrl  VanM 
Vcchton,  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  « 
New  York.  Two  hundred  and  nine  pages,  H 
eight  illustrations;  a  voluminous  index.  | 
The  titles  of  the  chapters  are:  "Spaing 
and  Music";  "The  Land  or  Joy  '.  "From;. 
George  Borrow  to  Mary  Garden."  There | 
are  nearly  50  pages  of   notes  on  the 
text     The  leading  essay  had  already  H 
been    published,    but    the    notes,  now,; 
added,  are  valuable  for  supplementary. 
Information.    "The  Land  of  .Toy''  had 
appeared    in    substance    in    Mr.  Yanf^ 
Yechten's  book.  "The  Merry-Go-Round  ^ 
published  last  year.    The  third  sexton 
of  the  present  volume,   an  essay"  on  % 
"Carmen,"  Is  new. 

Mr    Van  Vechten  is  an  entertaining 
writer,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his, 
opinions  and  his  critical  judgment.  In 
his  earlier  books  about  music  his  chief 
aim  was  to  make  the  bourgeois  sit  up; 
to  overturn  theories  that  were  generally 
regarded  as  orthodox;  to  rail  at  the 
Lord's  anointed.   If  the  author  was  at 
times  flippant  to  the  verge  of  loolisli- 
neTs,  he  was  refreshingly  free  from  cant 
and  he  always  wrote  with i  gusto  to 
hnrrow    a    favorite    word    of  William 
HaVutT"s    M*  Van  Vechten  was  never 
pla  itudtnous,  nor  did  he  ride  any  oneS 
of  his  hobby-horses  to  death,   .further  \» 
more?  he  showed,  without  a  solemn  and 
would-be  authoritative  ^f^^^t* 
antry.  varied  reading,  careful  '«sea.ch 
and  the  ability  to  "elect  from  the  mass 
of  material  what  bore  directly  and  per  i. 
tinently  on  the  subject  • 
The  essay  on  Spanish  music  1 .  b>  far 
the  most  complete,  instructive  and  s^m 
pathetic  in  modern  musica    ^aU. re 
It  is  the  only  one  m  English  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration.    It  is  far  su 
Trior  to  the  work  of  the  Freeman 
I  Soub.es.  who  has  made  »  perfunctory 
musical  tour  of  the  nations.  The  most  i 
"  useful  book  in   Spanish,    written  t>y 
Puerto*  -was  published  as  far  back  as  { 
Ss5.   Eslava  and  Pedrell   later  writers 
treat  onlv  of  the  remarkable  music  of( 
Spaniards  for  the  church  I 

While  "The  Music  of  Spain"  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  writer  on 
musical  subject*,  by  Hs  biographical  in- 
formation, by  its  treatment  of  W«a 
and  dance*  it  should  greatly  interest 
he  general'reader.  by  the  brilliance  of  . 
description,  by  the  personal  navor  by 
,,„„„,  that  is  not  forced,  by  wit  tnai 
^occasionally  and  pleasingly  malicious 
in  side  remarks  and  observations  He 
will  be  fascinated  by  the  accost  of  the 
Spanish  dancers  that  visited  New  York 
in  1917  with  Doloretes,  a    female  devil 
of  the  dance,""  at  their  head;  by -the  de- 
scription  of   the   successive  Carmens 
S  G^lli-Marie  to  Mary  Garden,  whose 
Seta  sounds  on  a  golden  trumpet, 
finding  out  for  her  glorification,  gemmed 
and  purple  phrases.  Here  he  seems  ob- 
sessed with  the  desire  to  outvie  Pater's 
rhapsodT  over  Mona  Lisa.  Witness  these 
sentences:  "This  distinct  creature,  in- 
stincUvely  paradoxical,  would  be  equal- 
ly at  home  in  the  spinnies  of  the  arid 
Spanish  plains,  on  the  dirty  stag e  of  a 
maison  de  danses  at  Tnana,  or  gaily 
bedecked  and  spangled  like  a  'bedizened 
butterfly  of  commerce"  in  a  box  of  the 
Plaza  de  Toros.    .    .   When  she  danced 
The  scarcely  lifted  her  feet  from  the 
floor    tapping  her  heels  rhythmically  . 
and  sensuously  into  the  hidden  cham- 
bers of  our  brains:  so  the  inquisitors' 
maddened  their  victims  with  the  end  ess  ^ 
drop.  drop,  drop  of  water.  .  .  .  Fatalist,  N 
humorist,  enchantress,  panther,  savage  | 
gamine  in  turn,  this  Carmen  suggested  g 
the  virgin  brutality  of  Spain,  the  au-  . 
stere,  portentous  passion  of  Persephone,  I 
the  frivolous  devilments  of  hell  it^lt 
Perhaps  Mr.  Van  Vechten  singled  out 
Persephone  for  the  sake  of  alliteration. 
We  never  heard  that  she  was  passionate. 

No  wonder  that  Miss  Garden  in  the 
dedication   of  her  photograph  to  Mr. 
Van  Vechten,   wrote   "en  grand  affec-  L 
Ition."  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  reader 
enjovliv;  this  eulogy  of  her  Carmen  to  | 
U  "whether  Miss  Garden  has  lived IflP 
'  ■•«>   It.      He  may  wonder  at  Mr.  \an 
Yechten's  praise  of  Zelic  de  Lussan  s 
Carmen,  which  was  of  a  co-rnnonmi 
operetta  character:  at  his  slight  men-  , 
Uon  of  Mme.  TrebelU's  Carmen,  a  strik- 
Ingly  individual,  sinister  apparition :  at 
his  failure  to  appreciate  the  perform- 
ance of  Marguerite  Sylva. 

Mr  Van  Vechten  quotes  M.  Fierens- 
Gevaerfs  description  of  Georgette  Le- 
blanc's  interpretation  of  Carmen.  He 
'then  does  me  the  honor  of  quoting  a| 
description  of  Carmen  herself.  Prefacing 
The  quotation  by  saying  "that  it  perhaps, 
owes  something  to  M.  Flerens-Gevaert. 
The  article,  whatever  its  worth,  was 
Published  in  the  Boston  Poet,  nearly  10 
S  before  M.  Fierens-Gaevacrt  saw 
the  fantastical  Georgette. 


-is 


Is  rtot  astonished  at  In*  perfection  at-1 
Coined  by  the  Flonzeley  Quartet. 

Mi".  Thlbmld.  whose  purity  and  no- 1 
Mllty  of  Interpretations,  place  lilm  In  I 
the  very  first  rank  of  violinists,  has  sol 
much  to  say-  worthy  of  consideration. I 
that  his  remarks  will  And  a  place  on 
the  dramatic  and  musical  page  of  The 


call" 
of 


muvh  Indebted  to  Borrow  s 
and  "The  Bible  in  Spain." 
"resemblances"    found  by 
CBft  Korthup  of  Toronto.    It  Is  true.  I 
•rlmeo  wrote  to  his  "lnconnue"  that  I 
I  obtained  "his  acquaintance  with  the  ' 
■let  of  the  gypsies"  from  Borrojv; 
■  this  acquaintance  docs  not  account 
r  the  story;  nor  does  the  borrowing 
gypsy  proverbs  from  '"The  Zlncali." 
"On  the  whole,"'  says  Mr.  Van  Vech-J 
B,  **the  best  Spanish  music  has  not 
■en  written   by   Spaniards,  although 
ost  of  It.  like  the  best  music  written  In 
Win.  Is  based  primarily  on  the  rhythm  . 

folk-tunes,  dances  and  songs."  No 
to.  except  perhaps  a  proud  and  mel- 
icholy  Spaniard,  will  dispute  this  state- 
ent.  At  the  head  of  orchestral  pieces  j 
r.  Van  Vechten  rightly  puts  the  "Es- 
tna"  of  Chabrier.  Debussy.  Ravel.  La- 
irra.  Lalo.  are  Frenchmen,  although 
Uo  came  of  a  Spanish  family.  Mr.  Van 
echten  does  not  think  highly  of  the  lil- 
ted Grenados"s  opera.  "Goyescas." 
renados.  the  victim  of  German  brutali- 
'.  For  some  reason  or  other  there  is 
)thing  in  this  book  about  Alvarez, 
hose  impressive  songs  are  sung  by  Mr. 
e  Gogorza. 


"Violin  mastery:  TaKcs  with  Master 
lolinists  and  teachers,  comprising  in- 
srviews  with  Ysaye,  Krcisler,  Elman. 
.uer.  Thibaud,  Heifetz,  Hartmann, 
laud  Powell  and  others"  by  Frederick 
L  Martens.  Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Jokes  Co..  New  York.  Two  hundred 
nd  ninety-two  pases;  16  portraits;  no 
idex. 

The  other  violinists  who  talked  with 
Ir.  Martens  are  Messrs.  Betti.  Brown, 
lardner.  Hochstein,  Kneisel.  Letz,  Man- 
es. Nachez.  Pilzer,  Sametini,  Saslavsky, 
eldel,  Severn.  Spalding,  Splering.  Mr. 
iustav  Saenger  talked  about  "The  editor 
s  a  factor  in  violin  mastery." 
This  t>ook  Is  of  value  chiefly  to  those 
tudying  the  violin  and  to  those  inter- 
sted  in  violinists,  though  the  amateur 
nay  find  the  anecdotical  passages  pleas- 
jit  reading.  The  most  instructive  chap- 
ers  are  those  devoted  to  Ysaye,  Betti 
wd  Thibaud  ;  instructive  because  these 
iolinists  talk  wisely  about  other  mat- 
ers than  those  dryly  technical.  All  of 
hem  or  nearly  all,  tell  of  their  training, 
heir  violins,  their  theory  of  art. 

All  of  them  talk  with  becoming  mod- 
ssty  except  Mr.  Tivadar  Nachez.  who 
has  much  to  say.  and  in  no  uncertain 
words,  about  his  life,  works,  successes 
and  Intercourse  with  royal  personages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  incomparable 
Ysaye  has  much  more  to  say  about 
Vieuxtemps  as  composer  and  violinist 
than  about  himself.  He  finds  that  too 
manv  of  the  technicians  today  no  longer 
sing."  "'Their  difficulties— they  surmount 
them  more  or  less  happily,  but  the  ef- 
fect is  too  apparent,  and  though,  at 
times,  the  listener  may  be  astonished, 
he  can  never  be  charmed";  yet  Mr. 
Ysaye  feels  that  violin  teaching  today 
endeavors  to  develop  the  aesthetic  sense; 
it  too  early  a  stage.  What  constitutes; 
L  master  of  the  violin?  "He  roust  be( 
a  violinist,  a  thinker,  a  poet,  a  human 
|  being;  he  must  have  known  hope 
love,  passion  and  despair;  he  must  have 
run  the  gamut  of  the  emotions  in  order 
to  express  them  all  in  his  playing.  A 
boy  of  13  cannot  expect  to  express  that 
to  which  the  seriou3  student  of  30,  the 
man  who  has  actualy  lived,  can  give 
voice.  If  the  violinist's  art  is  truly  a 
I  great  art  it  cannot  come  to  fruition  in 
i  the  artist's  'teens.  His  accomplishment 
then  is  no  more  than  a  promise— a  prom- 
ise which  flnd3  its  realization  in  and  by 
life  !tself." 

Mr.  Betti  explains  lucidly  in  what 
[respects  the  modern  quartet  differs  from 
Its  predecessors:  how  the  modern  com- 
position has  a  new  element,  more  and 
I  more  preponderant,  which  may  be 
I  called  orchestral  rather  than  "da  cam- 
I  era."  "Many  among  the  most  advanced 
J  modern  composers  strive  for  orchestral 


The  Herald  ha.-  already  spoken  of  Mr. 
Frcdorick   H.   Mnrtens's  book,  "Violin 

'Mastery:  Talks  with  Master  Violinists 
and  Teachers"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  New  York).  The  reviewer 
quoted  from  remarks  made  by  Messrs. 
Ysaye  and  Betti.    Mr.  Martens's  con- 

.  versation  with  Jacques  Thibaud  was 
equally  interesting. 

Mr.  Thibaud  does  not  see  any  great 
difference  between  the  Ideals  of  the 
great  Belgian  sohool.  Chat  of  Vieux- 
temps. De  Beriot.  Leonard,  Massart. 
Marsick,  the  school  "whose  greatest 
present-day  exponent  is  Eugene  Ysaye," 
and  the  French.  "The  two  schools  have 
married  and  are  as  one.  They  may  dif- 
fer In  the  interpretation  of  music,  but 
to  me  they  seem  to  have  merged,  so  far 
as  their  systems  of  finger  technic,  bow- 
ing and  tone  production  go." 

Bowing  Is  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
playing  the  violin.  Many  teachers  with 
sound  Ideas  teach  in  too  complicated  a 
manner.  "Sarasate  (he  was  an  inti- 
mate- friend  of  mine)  always  used  his 
bow  in  the  most  natural  way,  his  con- 
trol of  it  was  unsought  and  unconscious. 
TVere  I  a  teacher,  I  should  not  say: 
'You  must  bow  as  I  do';  but-,  rather 


•Find  the 


way   of  bowing   most  con-  I 


vith  special  technical  devices  undreamt 
if  in  earlier  days.  Mr.  Betti  then 
ipeaks  of  the  technic  of  quartet  play- 
ng;  how  tho  second  violin  ha3  a  more 
md  more  individual  role;  how  special 
ittentioa  is  paid  the  viola  by  modern 
French  composers  '"because  France 
low  Is  ahead  of,  the  other  nations  in 
virtuoso  viola  playing."  There  is  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  while  four 
players  may  each  one  or  them  be  plav- 
Ing  in  tune,  in  pitch,  jet  their  chords 
not  V:  truly  in  tune,  "because  of 
individual  bias— a  trifle  sharp,  a 
i  flat— in  interpreting  pitch.'/  There  is 
the  matter  o£  balance  between  the 
vidual  notes  of  a  daring  chord, 
ere  are  chords  which  only  sound 
.  if  certain  notes  'are  thrown  into 
»\  and  others  only  if  played  very 
i*  (almost  as  though  thfey  were 
-tonVi."    Reading  what  Mr.  Betti 


may 


venlent  and  natural  to  you  and  use  it. 
Bowing  is  largely  a  physical  and  indi- 
vidual mattes.  I  am  slender,  but  have 
lon<?\  large  fingers;  Krelsler  is  a  larger 
man  than  I  am,  but  his  fingers  are 
small.  It  stands  to  reason  that  there 
must  be  a  difference  in  the  way  in 
which  we  hold  and  use  the  bow." 

"Sevcik's  purely  soulless  and  mechan- 
ical system  has  undoubtedly  produced  a 
number  of  excellent  mechanicians  of 
the  violin.  But  it  has  just  as  unques- 
tionably killed  real  talent.  Kubelik— 
there  was  a  genuinely  talented  violinist. 
If  he  had  had  another  teacher  instead 
of  Sevcik,  he  would  have  been  great, 
for  he  had  great  gifts.  Even  as  it  was, 
ho  played  well,  but  I  consider  him  one 
of  Sevcik's  victims.  »  •  *  Technic,  in 
the  case  of  the  more  advanced  violinist, 
ehould  not  have  a  place  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  consciousness.  I  heard 
Rubinstein  play  when  a  boy— what  did 
his  false  notes  amount  to  compared  with 
his  wonderful  manner  of  disclosing  the 
spirit  of  the  things  he  played! 

"When  I  was  younger  I  onco  had  to 
play  Bach's  G  minor  fugue  at  a  concert 
in   Brussels.    I  was  living  at  Ysaye's 
home,  and  since  I  had  never  played  the 
composition  in  public  before,  I  began  to 
worry  about   its   interpretation.    So  I 
asked  Ysaye  (thinking  he  would  simply 
Ehow  me).  'How  ought  P  to  play  this  I 
fugue?"  The  master  reflected  a  moment 
and  then  dashed  my  hopes  by  answer-! 
lug:    "Tu  m'embetes!"   (You  bore  me!)  j 
'This  fugue  should  be  played  well,  that's  j 
all.'  At  first  I  was  angry,  but  thinking 
It  over,  I  realized  that  if  he  had  shown 
me,  I  would  have  played  it  just  as  he 
did;  while  what  he  wanted  me  to  do 
was  to  work  out  my  own  version,  and 
depend  on  my  own  initiative— which  I 
did,  for  I  had  no  choice." 

Mr.  Thibaud  spoke  of  Sarasate  with 
r.  flushed  cheek.    "He  literally  sang  on 
!  the  violin  like  a  nightingale.   His  purity 
of  intonation  was  remarkable;  and  his 
j  technical  facility  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary that  I  have  ever  seen.   He  han- 
dled his  bow  with  unbelievable  skill.  And 
j  when  he  played,  the  unassuming  grace 
5  of  his  movements  won  the  hearts  of  his 
I  audiences  and  increased  the  enthusiasm 
awakened,  by  his  tremendous  talent.  We 
I  ether  violinists,  all  of  us,  occasionally 
play  a  false  note,  for  we  are  not  infalli-  I 
tie;  we  may  flat  a  little  or  sharp  a  little. 
But  never,  as  often  as  I  have  heard: 
Sarasate  play,  (Jid  I  ever  hear  him  play, 
a  wrong  note,  one  not  in  perfect  pitch. 
,  His  Spanish  things  he  played  like  a  god!  | 
And  he  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  phras- 
j.that  often  lie  outside  the  natural    Jng  wnjCh  gave  a  charm  hard  to  define 
ilities  of  the  strings."    He  names  ■  tQ  whatever  he  played.   And  playing  in 
ky.    There  are  modern  quartets  [  qual  tet— the  greatest  solo  violinist  does 

not  always  shine  in  this  genre— he  was 
admirable.  Though  he  played  all  the 
standard  repertory,  Bach.  Beethoven, 
etc.,  I  can  never  forget  his  exquisite 
rendering  of  modern  works,  especially 
of  a  little  composition  by  Raff  called  'La 
Fee  d'amour.' 

"There  are  natural  Guarnerius  players 
and  natural  Stradlvarius  players;  cer- 
tain artists  do  their  best  with  the  one, 
and  certain  others  with  the  other.  And 
I  also  believe  that  any  one  who  is 
•equally'  go-'rt  in  both  is  great  in  nei- 
ther." Mr.  Thibaud's  violin  is  a  Stradi- 
varius,  one  that  once  belonged  to 
Baillot.  He  uses  a  wire  E  string,  as  do 
Ysaye,  Kreisler,  Maud  Powell. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  usual  recital  pro-  j 
gram,  piano,  song  or  violin,  is  too  long,  i 
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cltal.    What  a  variety,  what  a  wealth 

of  contrasting  artistic  enjoyment  such 
a  ooncert  would  afford."    He  recalls  as 

"the  most  perfect  and  beautiful"  of  his 
musical  memories  n  session  in'  his  home 
In  Paris,  when  he,' Ysaye,  Krelsler  and 
Casals  played  quartets  by  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Schumann,  each  violinist 
now  first  or  second  violin  or  viola,  In 
turn.  Pugnn  joined  them  for  Franck's 
piano  Qulntot.  A  concert  manager 
offered  them  a  fortune  to  play  In  this 
combination— two  concerts  in  every  cap- 
ital in  Europe.  "We  have  not  enough 
variety  In  our  concert  programs— not 
enough  collaboration."  Ho  names  two 
programs  of  concerts  he  gave  with  Mr. 
Bauer  as  the  best  he  ever  gave  In  this 
country,  one  in  Boston  in  November, 
1013. 

Beetboven— Kreutzer  Sonata 

Bnuer-Thlbaud 
Bach— Sarabanilu,  flisa.  Cbaconne 

Thibaud 
Schumann— KrelsUrjana 
Bauer 

Franca— Sonata 

Bauer-Thibaud 
"For  my  ideal  program  an  hour  and 
half  of  beautiful  music  would  suf- 
fice.   I  believe  In  playing  the  big,  fine 
things  in  music;  in  serving  roasts  rather 
than  too  many  hors  d'oeuvres  and  pas- 
try.   On   the  solo  program,  of  course, 
I  one  must  make  some  concessions.  When 
j  I  play  a  violin  concerto  it  seems  fair 
enough  to  give  the  public  three  or  four 
nice   little   things,    but— always  pieces 
'  which  are  truly  musical,  not  such  as 
■  are  only  'ear-ticklers.' 

Which  of  the  great  concertos  do  I 
prefer?   That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
|  answer  off-hand.    But  I  can  easily  tell 
I  you  which  I  like  least.  It  is  the  Tschai- 
:  kowsky  concerto— I  would  not  exchange 
the  first  10  mearures  of  Vieuxtemps's 
Fourth  concerto  for  the  whole  of  Tschai- 
kowsky's,   that  is  from    the  musical 
point  of  view.  I  have  heard  the  Tschai- 
kowsky  played  magnificently  by  Auer 
,  and  Elman;  but  I  consider  it  the  worst 
:  thing  the  composer  has  written." 


The  public  likes  the  recital  by  a  single 
vocal  or  instrumental  artist.  But  are 
they  artistically  altogether  satisfactory? 
t  should  like  to  hear  Paderewski  and 
Ysaye,  Bauer  and  Casals,  Kreisler  and 


"The  Fugitive" 

Mr,  Galsworthy's  "Fugitive,"  which  Mr. 
John  Craig  produced  here  last  week  for 
the  drst  time  in  Boston,  is  not  the  only 
piay  thus  entitled,  nor  the  first  with  that 
title  seen  in  Boston. 

A  musicat  farce,  "The  Fugitive,"  by  I 
John  O'Keeffe,  altered  from  his  "The 
Czar,"  was  produced  in  London  in  1790. 
Joseph  Richardson's  "Fugitive"  was 
brought  out  in  London  two  years  later. 
Then  there  is  "The  Fugitive,"  a  melo- 
drama by  Tom  Craven,  produced  on 
Aug.  1,  1887,  at  the  Alhambra,  Barron-in- 
Furness,  England,  and  first  seen  at  the 
Surrey,  London,  on  June  4.  188S.  Then 
there  is  "The  Fugitive  or  Happy  Recess" 
by  Shrapter  (1790X  not  to  speak  of  two 
plays.  "The  Fugitives"  (1791  and  1858), 
also  a  French  drama,  "La  Fugitive,"  by 
Andre  Picard  (Gymnase,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber. 1910). 

Craven's  "Fugitive"  was  played  In 
New   York   In   1888   and   1891.  McKea 

Rankin  took  part  in  the  latter~perform-  - 
ance.     The   first  performance  in  this 
country  was  in  Boston  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  Nov.  12,  1838.    "The  lead- 
ing villain" -a  wicked   squire  named 
Stollery— "for   there   arc   two,    is  dis- 
patched twice  in  one  act,  and  barely 
escapes  death  in  another,  while  the  con-  | 
ventional  unfortunate  who  has  pinned 
her  faith  on  the  aforesaid  villain  wan- 
ders dclorously  about  the  stage  until  she 
dies   from    overwhelming   grief.'  The 
fugitive  is  a  clerk  in  a  mill,  who,  be- 
lieving that  he  has  committed  murder, 
runs  away  to  Australia.    He  Is  wrecked 
in  a  tremendous  scene  with  appalling 
thunder  and  lightning,  but  he  is  saved 
Returning  to  England,  he  finds  the  girl 
of  "his  choice  still  true  to  him.  The  real 
murderer,   half-crazed  and  conscience- 
stricken,  confesses.    The  play  was  not 
taken  here  too  seriously.    As  a  Boston 
critic  remarked:  "Its  plot  Is  nowhere 
original;   its   incidents   are   too  highly 
colored  and  too  evidently  inconsistent; 
Its  language  is  stilted  and  unnatural, 
and   the   stage   'revenge,   with  a  long 
and  rolling  'r'   plays-  a  large  part  in 
Its  composition  .  .  .    Several  times  last 
evening  the  audience,  particularly  that 
part  which  frequents  the  cheaper  seats, 
was  dangerously  near  the  guying  point.  , 
Harry  Dalton.  James  F.  Hagan,  Will- 
lam  Culllngton,  Eliza  Long,  Lisle  Leigh  1 
and.  Charlotte  Wayland  were  in  the  cast  I 
Picard's  "Fugitive"  is  a  comedy  that  | 
approaches  tragedy.    A  widow  after  a 
long  and  commonplace  life  sees  her  two 
daughters  well  married.   She  determines 
to  run  off  with  a  married  man  wltn 
whom  she  has  long  been  in  love.  One 
of  her  daughters  discovers  the  affair. 
Her  marriage  is  an  unhappy  one.  She 
purposes  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
mother,  who  tries  to  dissuade  her.  Is 
then  won  over,  and  finally  repents  and 
brings  daughter  and    husband  together 
again     The  Paris  correspondent  or  the 
Referee  did  not  treat  the  play  sympa- 
thetically.    "It  is  the  old  story  of  a 
woman  who  wants  to  live  her  own  life. 
When  a  lady  wants  that  on  the  stage 
one  knows  that  she  usually  wants  some 
one  of  the  other  sex  to  live  her  own 
life  with  her  without  the  help  of  ring 
and  bell  and  book.    And  the  lady  who 
wants  to  live  her  own  life  in  'The  Fugi- 
tive' is  a  middle-aged  lady  who  becomes 
a  grandmother  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain.  There  Is  no  reason  why  a  man 
whose  hair  is  gray,  and  a  woman  whose 
ought  to  be,  should  not  bill  and 


the  success  of  the  evening,  and  1  think 
It  was  a  shame  that  it  did  not  figure 

on  the  program.  I  fancy,  too,  that  was| 
another  Injustice  to  Britain.  The  tea- 
tray  looked  British." 

Galsworthy  and  Euclid 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  23,  1913, 
published  a  "Revised  Euclid,"  after 
seeing  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Fugitive." 

AXIOMS 

A  Husband  is  without  manners,  sense,| 

or  sympathy. 

A  Wife  is  awfully  sad,  poor  thing. 

A  man  is  a  nasty  Brute. 

A  Woman  is  a  suffering  heroine. 

An  Ordinary  Average  man  is  what  no 
woman  ought  to  be  expected  to  put  up 
with. 

All  the  Other  Characters  are  foils  tol 
the  suffering  heroine. 

Definitions 

That  which  is  a  marriage  is  abhorrent. 

That  which  is  not  a  marriage  is  awful 
beautiful. 

Mutual  Aversion  is  that  which  exists  j 
between  husband  and  wife. 

Marriage  is  this  state  of  mutual  aver-| 
sion,  and  cannot  be  defined  further 
owing  to  the  Censor. 

The  Literary  Man  is  that  variety  of 
the  genus  Homo, Brutus,  which  is  also 
a  fool  and  heavily  in  debt. 

Soul  is  that  which  is  possessed  by 
wives,  literary  men.  and  others,  and 
is  not  possessed  by  husbands,  generals, 
lawyers  and  others. 

Stagecraft  is  that  by  which  all  pos- 
sible avenues  of  escape  are  carefully 
blocked  tight  one  after  the  other. 
COMMENT 
(From  the  gallery) 

"Why.  blimey,  there  ain't  nothing 
what  she  do  like." 

Then  the  Galsworthy  Problem  "The 
Fugitive"  is  worked  out  with  the  aid 
"Of  three  diagrams.  This  conclusion  is 
arrived  at:  "The  circle  A  marriage,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  coincides  with 
the  third  circle  A,  suicide,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  Therefore  Marriage 
equals  Suicide  — Q.  E.  D." 


"Prince  There  Was" 

"A  Prince  There  Was."  which  will  be, 
brought  out  here  for  the  first  time  at. 
'the  Tremont  tomorrow  night,  has  had 
fa.  curious  history.   Defined 'as  a  comedy 
I  made    from    Darragh    Aldrich's    novel  | 
1  "Unchanged  Hearts"  by  Robert  Hilliard  I 
and  Frank  Westerton.  it  was  produced  | 
by  Mr.  Hilliard,  Oct.  81,  1918,  at  Atlantic 
i  City.   Mr.  Westerton  was  a  member  of 
the  "Three  Faces  East"  company.  The 
•play  had  been  announced  in  July  as  a 
fantastic  comedy,  without  any  reference 
I  to  the  war.    "It  also  lacks  a  'triangle,' 
a  villain  and  a  vampire,  and  aims  rather 
to  a  sweet,  charming  story,  involving  a 
circle  of  wholesome  people  residing  in 
a  boarding  house,  who  are  contrasted 
with  the  idle  rich."  "  The  compmy  in- 
cluded   Stella    Archer,    Marie  Vernon^ 
Jessie    Ralph,    Florence   Johns,   A.  G.l 
Andrews,  Charles  Hammond. 
The  play  was  taken  to  Philadelphia, 
'  Nov.  4.  for  three  weeks.   The  box  office, 
receipts  were  discouraging.    Mr.  Cohan, 
saw  the  play  during  the  last  week.  He, 
offered,  or  was  asked,  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  story..    It  is  said  that  as 
he  worked  on  it  he  discarded  the  inci- 
dents, the  characters,  even  the  story  of 
the  original  play.    "Retaining  only  the 
idea  (having  to  do  with  a  rich  man  who 
masquerades  as  a  poor  one  in  a  cheap 
boarding  house),  he  wrote  an  entirely 
new    first    act.     As    he   went    on  he 
strayed  further  and  further  away  from 
the  original  untif  Mr.  Hilliard  venturedi 
an  objection.    The  new  final  act  was; 
delivered  on  Dec.  15.    In  the  mean  time] 
the  old  play  was  put  in  rehearsal  for 
New  York. 

"A  Prince  There  Was:  A  new  play  in 
three    acts   by    Darragh    Aldrich  and 
.  George  M.  Cohan"  was  produced  at  the 
George  M.  Cohan  Theatre.  New  York, 
on  Dec.  24.  1918.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Charles  Martin  Robert  Billiard 

p]sn(j   ICrnest  Stallard 

Jack  Carru'thers  George  Parsons 

Comfort  -Harte  Vernon 

Miss  Vincent  Wanda  Carlylc 

Gladvs  Prouty  Roth  P°°n,!ujr 

Mrs   Proutv  Jessie  Ralph 

Short         ".   Ralph  Slpperlv 

KatheVlne  Woods,  M.  S.  C  Phoebe  Hurst 

Mr  flrleket   A.  O.  Andrews 

Delia       .  "  Elizabeth  Dunne 

Messenger  Walter  Browne 

Eddie.  Leroy  Johnson 

Mr.  Hilliard  left  the  cast  and  on  Dec. 
28  his  part  was  played  by  Mr.  Cohan. 
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Robert  Hichens's  New  Play.  "The 
Voice  from  the  Minaret!" 

Mr.  Hichens's  new  play  was  produced 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  on  Aug. 
26.    The  Daily  Telegraph  said  that  it 
made   a  powerful    Impression    on  the 
audience,  although  there  is  an  absence 
of  direct  action;  it  is  the  work  of  a 
novelist  rather  than  of  an  expert  drama- 
tist.   "In    essentials   the    story  recalls 
Hawthorne's  'The  Scarlet  Letter'  and 
.  even  more  vividly  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
V  'Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel.'  There  is 
i  no  need  to  labor  the  point.   It  was  the 
younger  Dumas  who  once  observed  that 
'any  man  is  welcome  to  a  plot  of  mine 
-  for  the  llnished  articles  are  bound  to 
differ    as    completely    as    chalk  from 
cheese.'  " 

The  review  in  the  Times  was  amus- 
ingly malicious  and  is  well  worth  read- 


prejudiced. 

fhe  effec 

ontlrming 

their 

erroneous 

t.een rending' 

r«nnn«ro"a  ;il  Placere .'  but  living  up 

it    h«  flops  not  understand  Italian,  opinions,  and  retarding  the  development  j 
hi  i    i         n      atlve  way  of  Raying!  of  a  really  meritorious  Invontlon.  And 
nlcn  Is  a  "Kllr        h..  tpmnerament;'.  In  BPlte  of  tlie  slight  weight  of  any-  I 
tt  she  Is  an  amo rat  by are   thing  1  can  say,  il  at  leasT  gives  satis- 

rather  malgre ,lu.  Their J^Vst.  faction  to  know  t„at  ,ucn  a  biased. 
T  fact  Is.  hc'had  mea^tToto  lnto![  criticism  has  not  gone  unanswered.  j 

I  see  little  tn  the  ordinary  player- 
piano  myself,  but  enough  cannot  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  reproducing  Instrument. 
My  special  interest  in  these  machines 
originated  in  a  dislike  for  concert  halls  ' 
and  while  I  have  a  facility  for  manipu- 
lating the  keyboard,  like  DeQuincey.  I 
think  that  to  the  deep  voluptuous  en- 
joyment of  music  absolute  passiveness 
In  the  hearer  Is  Indispensable.  Neverthe- 
less, much  of  the  pleasure  I  have  gotten 
from  music  has  come  from  its  asso- 
ciation with  other  things,  the  glamour 
with  which  it  has  bathed  reminiscences, 
the  flavor  it  has  given  books. 

But  in  either  case,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  piano  player,  to  hear  music 
as  I  wished  seemed  possible  only  at 
prohibitive  expense,  only  by  employing 
the  services  of  a  One  pianist.  But  that 
luxury,  which  only  millionaires  could 
afford,  was  eclipsed  by  this  discovery  I 


the  churoh.  Instead  of  lolling  voluptu 
ously  on  many  cushioned  divans  In 
Damascus,  and.  even  now.  when  tne 
muezzin  calls  to  prayer  (which  he  docs 
very  musically,  it  seems,  in  an  arietta 
that  might  be  signed  Puccini)  he  wants 
to  pray.  Naturally,  the  lady  Is.  as  ladles, 
say  •upset.1  and  decides  to  go  back 
to  her  brute  of  a  husband..  Well,  you 
say  to  yourself.  Mr.  Hlchens  has  served 
us  up  a  new  sort  of  lover,  at  any  rate, 
the  ascetic  voluptuary,  the  amorlsh 
double  with  the  seminarist. 

"A  year  or  two  later  and  he  is  a  ruii- 
fledged  vicar,  in  'fact,  with  a  slight 
change  In  the  familiar  mock-Words- 
worthlan  line. 

A  Mr.  Fafclan.  a  clergyman. 
More,  he  is  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 


"she— the  voluptuous  she  of  the  Damas- 
cus divans— comes  to  church  to  listen 


vans— comes   10  uiuun  afford,   was  eclipsed   Dy  mis  uiauuveij  ■ 

eloquence.  After  church  she  calls  of  mo<iern  science,  the  bugaboo  of } 
vicarage,  for  some  vague  reason,  )iyper-aesthetes.  j 


._  to  let  him  know  that  her  hus 
band  is  more  of  a  brute  than  ever,  per- 
haps to  see  if  she  still  has  her  old 
power  over  him.  She  has,  and  she  has 
not.  He  is  torn  between  his  old  love 
and  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  life.  He 
would  like  to  take  her  once  again  in 
his  arms,  but  what  about  his  congrega- 
tion, his  parishioners,  his  poor,  Jiis 
preaching?  Anyhow,  he  will  look  her 
up  next  morning  at  her  hotel. 

When  he  does,  it  :s  to  find  the  brute 
of  a  husband  there.  And  the  brute  of 
a  husband  soon  worms  the  truth  out  of 
the  pair,  the  truth  about  the  Damascus 
divans.  Very  well,  he  wiU  take  divorce 
proceedings  forthwith.,  and  then#good- 
by  to  the  vicar's  reputation  and  "career. 
Not  so  fast,  says  the  lady,  if  you  do 
I'll  publish  your  own  infidelities,  and 
then  what  about  your  own  reputation 
.  ih!  career?  (The  brute  of  a  husband 
is  something  big  in  India.)  As  for  the 
parson- lover,  he  takes  the  high  spiritual 
line  let  the  whole  truth  be  told,  and 
thus  he  will  be  conscience-free  (and, 
who  knows,  perhaps  a  more  popular 
preached  than  ever?).  But  an  older 
clergvman.  the  mentor  of  the  younger 
one  "intervenes,  and  bids  the  lady  come 
away  from  both  men,  come,  one  sup- 
poses, into  some  kind  of  retreat.  She 


At  public  recitals  the  people  and  the 
hall  Itself  are  distractions,  and  the  pro- 
gram, which  convention  arranges  like  a!' 
dinner  menu,  can  seldom  be  satisfying.  [ 
The  concert  hall  is  a  compromise  at  I 
best,  but  the  expense  of  even  private  j 
recitals  makes  it  a  necessary  evil.  To. 
hear  the  music  one  wants  played  as  one 
wishes  is  an  unattainable  ideal  there.  [ 
But  the  phonographic  player  obviates  [ 
all    difficulties.     Now    we    may  hear| 
Paderewski  at  his  best,  or  Hofmann,  or  | 
Bauer,   or   Ornstein.     'They  will    play  l 
whenever  we  wish  and  whatever  we  like 
even  better  than  in  person. 

Doubtless  every  pianist  has  his  ideal 
interpretations,  but  how  often  can  he 
perform  them?  Seldom,  except  by  means 
of  the  reproducing  piano,  which  permits 
a  corrected  rendition. 

Yet  Mr.  Whiting  says  that  the  repro- 
duction lacks  the  vigor  of  the  original, 
"as  if  the  artist  had  left  a  sick  bed." 
But  by  the  very  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment, how  can  it?  Recalling  Mr.  Philip 
Hale's  review  of  Richard  Buhlig's  re- 
cital given  at  the  Copley-Plaza  in  l«17, 
at  which  a  reproduction  piano  repeated 
the  program,  this  paragraph  is  inter- 
esting: 

"It  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  mechanical  reproduction.  The  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  hearer  that 
the  pianist  was  playing  then  and  there. 
But  there  was  this  paradoxical  effect' 


lgrees. 

"After  another  interval  the  brute  or  a 
husband  »*  f;?"dne^  km?T"nere"was  aF times  a  beauty  of  tone. 

frt0If  ,,?v  moment  so  you  know  at  J  also  a  freedom  in  bravura  passages  that 
h  1  \„  °™ect  about  him  and  were  more  apparent  than  in  the  preced- 
t^i^'u^when^  how  is  itjing  performance  of  the  Pianist.  pother 
to  happW.     He  plots  to  brin 


together  the  lady  and  her  lover  (now 
promoted  tc  a  fashionable  West  end 
r<?etorv.  and  a  more  popular  preacher 
than  ever),  in  order  that  he  may  tell 
them  that,  being  on  the  point  of  diath, 
he  means  to  institute  those  divorce  pro-  i 
.,  cecdings  after  all.  They  don't  care,  they 
l|  are  both  spiritually  strengthened,  they  . 
I  have  triumphed  over  earthly  love,  etc.,  ; 
i  etc.    This  attitude  so  enrage3  the  brute  , 
I  of  a  husband  that  he  dies,  as  expected,  , 
or  is  left  as  the  curtain  descends  manl- 
festly  preparing  for  death— and  actually  ; 
imploring  the  spiritual   consolation  of 
I  the  parson'.   Thus  you  see  achieved  the 
|  victory  of  the  soul  over  carnal  love,  of 

the  clergyman  over  ihe  man. 
.    "But  (this  weakness  must  be  pardoned 
I  in  a  layman),  one  is  really  rather  sorry 
I  for  the  poor  lady.   If  her  lover  had  not 
been  ecclesiastically  minded!  If  he  had 
been  as  the  lover  who  is  prepared  to 
cry— All  for  love,  and  the  world  well 
lost !    She  need  never  have  gone  back 
I  to  her  brute  of  a  husband.    The  pair 
might  have  simply  enjoyed  the  muezzin 
as  a  musical  executant.    And  the  lady 
Bwas  so  obviously,  su  delieiously,  worth 

■  loving!  For  she  is  played  by  Miss  Marie 

■  Lohr,  and  Miss  Marie  Lohr  at  her  very 
Tbest.  When  she  made,  the  spiritual  sac- 

[riflce  and  went  into  retreat  you  cried,'- 
under  your  breath,  what  a  sheer  waste! 
i'et  she  was  then  calm  and  sweet  and 
almost  saint-'.ike,  the  rogue!  Mr.  Arthur 
IWontner  had  a  difficult  part  in  the 
j  young  priest  torn  between  his  love  and 
I  his  priesthood,  kisses  and  preaching, 
I  but  getting  less  and  less  torn  as  time 
goes  on,  becoming  more  and.  more  the 
pure  clerical  enthusiast;  he  handled  the. 
attficulties  witty  perfect  tact.  Mr.  Nor- 
man McKinnel,  as  the  brute  of  a  hus- 
band, is  a  brute,  ill-conditioned  always, 
■  at  times  ferocious— one  of  those  power- 
I  f i.i  1  performances,  that  seem  to  leave  you' 
Ibrulsed  and  sore.  In  smaller  parts  there 
|ta  capital  work  from  Miss  O'Malley  and 

.  -jIIss  Fetherst6n  and  Mr.  Henry  Vlbart  ' 
I  Altogether  an  evening  of  exceptional  in 
\  terest."     •  '<.'*•) 


Swords,  when  the  records  were  taken,  Mr 
BBuhlig  was  more  in  the  vein  than  he 
8  was  last  night." 

As  a  further  objection,  Mr.  Whiting 
argues  that  (and  this  is  particularly  em- 
phasized, even  iterated)  "the  dramatic 
effect  of  a  musical  situation  depends 
largely  on  the  gamble  in  human  falli- 
bility, in  the  excitement  of  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  thing  really  can  be, 
pulled  off." 

!  One  hesitates  to  comment  on  such 
guff,  the  flatus  of  mental  indigestion, 
but  what's  the  use  after  this: 

"When  the  evanescent  subtleties  are 
reproduced  exactly  (note  *exactly").  are 
heard  many  times  in  absolute  repetition 
they  become  nothing  less  than  a  mock- 
ery of  art." 

Raphael,  Claude,  Gainsborough,  Monet. 
Whistler,  you  worked  in  vain! 

BUCHANAN  CHARLES. 

Boston. 


hu  own  country,  though  he  lias  very 
positive  preferences  for  certain  works. 

perchance  Brigs  Fair.  The  PI*rrot  of 

the  Minuet,  or  a  Solemn  Melody  He 
recognizes  two  kinds  of  good— one  which 
Lakes  him  go  to  the  concert,  the  other 
which  makes  him  unexpectedly  glad  he 
C;ime.  The  best  programs  contain  both, 
but  they  cannot  be  plannod  beforehand 
according  to  that  classification,  because 
even  the  greatest  experience  cannot  pre- 
dict with  certainty  which  is  which,  it 
used  to  be  considered  that  Raff  s  Cava- 
tlna  and  the  Pizzicato  from  Sylvia 
would  help  to  carry  through  a  Bach  con- 
certo; now  it  is  realized  that  an  audi- 
ence which  came  for  the  latter  might  , 
be  repelled  by  their  proximity,  so  tnm 
they  are  bolter  kept  separate.  The  one  ( 
thing  which  can  be  done  in  catering  roi 
all  tastes  is  to  give  the  best  in  each 
genre  and  avoid  those  violent  clashes 
which  offend  the  ear  as  magenta  and 
scarlet  offend  the  eye.  Then  the  audi- 
ence can  chose  their  own  goods,  every 
one  according  to  his  kind,  and  it  is  tne 
skill  with  which  this  appears  to  h  v 
been  done  in  framing  the  scheme  for  the 
25th  season  of  Promenade  concerts^ 

Aug    16.    "Mr.  Balfour-Gardiner  had, 
hit  the  temper  of  the  audience  In  the  , 
little  orchestral  piece  called    A  JoJrui 
Home-Coming.'   It  was  repeated. 

Aug  25  "On  Saturday  C.  M.  Loef- 
■fler's  'Villanelle  du  Diable.'  which  had 
not  previously  been  heard  in  England 
1  hough  it  is  known  on  the  other  side  ot 
Z  Atlantic.  It.  P«wed  to  be  very 
mildly  dial.olic-.iust  the  kind  of  thin- 
that  Bertioz,  Saint-Saens  and  a  host  ot 
other  composers  have  already  shown  us 
how  to  do,  and  do  better,  except  that 
the  whole-tone  scale  had  ™t  teen  dis- 
covered in  their  day.  In  truth,  the 
devil  as  bogy  is  now  quite  an  anachro- 
nism; if  composers  must  write  about 
him.  why  do  they  not  fir  at  s  udy  Rich- 
ard Garnetl's  'Twilight  of  the  Gods, 
which  throws  valuable  light  on  a  ma- 
ligned and  essentially  misunderstood 
personality?"  The  critic  is  evidently 
1  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Rolh- 
nat's  poem,  which  inspired  Mr.  Loef-j 
fler'3  admirable  tone-poem. 

Au°-  27  "Frederic  d'Erlanger  s  sym-  i 
phonic  prelude,  'Sursum  Corda,'  car-  | 
ried  on  the  mood  of  seriousness  with- 
out having  anything  to  be  serious.'  1 
Aug  "8  Eugene  Gcossens'  prelude  tor  i 
small'  orchestra,  from  the  .irrusic :  to 
•Philippe  II.."  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert.  It  followed  Aren- 
skv's  concerto  in  E  minor. 

"Different  as  the  concerto  and  the  pre- 
lude are   in  style-and  no  two  works 
could   be  apparently  more  different-a 
line    of    comparison    could    be  diawn 
Arenskv.  it  is  easy  to  see,  would  not 
have   got  very   far  with   his  concerto, 
without  a  knowledge  of  Chopin;  how 
much  of  the  prelude,  one  wonders  would 
Goossens  have  written  without  the  bal-  | 
lets  of  Stravinsky  in  mind?    A  great  , 
deal  of  his  music  was  extraordinarily  { 
interesting;    to   some,  possibly   it  was 
extraordinarily  ugly,  but  to  those  who 
are  used  to  the  Stravinsky  idiom  much 
was  extraordinarily  familiar.    As  if  to 
give  us  the  most  vivid  contrast  possible, 
Mr    Ben  Davies  was  engaged  to  sing. 
'Waft  her.  angels'  immediately  after  the 
prelude,  and  the  applause  which  greeted 
the   performance,    though   no  doubt  it 
was  to  a  large  extent  a  personal  tribute 
Teemed    to    suggest   that   the   love  of 
Handel  is  not  quite  so  dead  as  some 
people  suppose." 

Mozart's  Fantasia  in  F  minor-  was 
orchestrated  by  F.  G.  Sanders.  Among 
the  pieces  new  in  London  were  Alfredo 
Casella's  suite  from  "Le  Couvent  sur 
1/ea.u";  George  Butterworth  s  tdjll.. 
"The  Banks  of  Green  Willow  ;  D.  S. 
Smith's  overture  "Prince  Hal.  ' 
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Old  and  New  Music  Played  at 
London  Promenade  Concerts 

We  quote  from  the  London  Times  j 
comments  on  the  promenade  ebneerf  In 


|  Mr.  Buchanan  Charles  Discusses  Mr., 
j  Whiting's  "The  Mechanical  Player" 

|  To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In  the  Yale  Review  for  July  Arthur 
[  Whiting  writes  about  "The  Mechanical 
|  Player."  predicting  Its  doom  In  oblivion. 
I  "Art  is  a  jealous  and  revengeful  mls- 
j  tress  who,"  he  explains,  "will  not 
tolerate  mechanics  in  any  form  on  her 
I  domain."  •  •  • 

To    anyone    who    gives    the  matter 
serious    consideration    Mr.  Whiting's 

ss  of 


the  Queen's  Hall.  The  Times  of  Aug.  16 
had  this  to  say  about  the  list  of  works 
announced  for  performance: 

"It  Is  a  good  list  certainly,  as  good  as 
,an y  list  could  be  which  omits  altogether 
the  three  greatest  symphonists  (apart 
from  Beethoven)  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen  and  heard.  Haydn  has  never 
quite  got  his  deserts  at  the  promenades: 
Mozart,  though  thero  is  no  symphony, 
is  to  be  heard  In  a  concerto  or  two,  In 
overtures  and  songs.  But  have  prome- 
naders  quite  outgrown  their  love  of 
Brahms,  or  will  second  thoughts  bring 
an  alteration  in  his  favor? 

"Among  the  miscellaneous  works, 
suites,  symphonic  poems,  overtures,  and 
such  like  there  Is  scarcely  a  composer 
of  note,  except  perhaps  of  the  ultra- 
modern- and  the  ultra-archaic,  whose 
name  is  not  somewhere  included.  We 
will  say  nothing  of  the  novelties.  27  in 
number,  until  it  appears  whether  they 
will  ever  be  anything  else  but  novelties. 
...  Is  it  an  oversight  that  the  names 
of  C.  V.  Stanford,  Cyril  Scott,  and  Rut- 
land Boughton  are  nowhere  to  be  found, 
or  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  have 
written  nothing  fit  to  be  included  beside 
the  works  of  such  masters  as  Landon 
Ronald.  Percy  Pitt,  and  Frederic  D'Er- 
langer? But  the  real  point  of  a  good 
prorfienade  scheme  is  not  that  it  should 
be  representative  of  composers  but  that 
it  should  be  representative  of  audiences. 
The  average  man  cares  little  who  music 
is  by  expect  In  ajew  outstanding  cases. 
He  will  say  that  he  likes  Wagner  or 
Tchaikovsky  or  Beethoven;  he  will 
hardlv  give  a  general  verdict  in  favor 


New  Irish  Plays 

"Clan  Falvey,"  an. Irish  version  by 
Sean  Tobin  ot  Daniel  Corkery's  one-act 
play,  was  produced  at  the  Oireachtas 
Festival  at  Cork  on -Aug.  5.  An  old 
man,  Falvey,  has  bought  a  chart  that 
proves  his  descent  from  the  Clan  Falvey, 
long  dispossessed  by  the  penal  code. 
His  son  Aodh  upbraids  him  for  brood- 
ing  on  the  past.  The  younger  son  tries 
to  quiet  the  two.  Two  strangers  come 
in  to  say  that  the  father  is  head  of  the 
clan  He  becomes  ecstatic.  A  bell  Is 
heard  without.  A  priest  enters  with  the 
news  that  the  bellman  is  announcing 
that  the  farm  Will  be  sold  by  the 
Sheriff  at  dawn.  Storm  and  flood  beat  I 
upon  the  cottage.  The  old  man  sees! 
the  truth  and  Is  taken  out  senseless. 
A  play  "of  atmosphere  with  little  ac- 
tion. With  qualities  of  poetry  and  life 
that  give  it  distinction." 

"Bradv,"  comedy  in  two  acts,  by  Mrs. 
Theodore  Maynard,  was  produced  at 
the  Abbey.  Dublin,  on  Aug.  4  by  the 
abbey  Players.  Tom  Brady  is  another 
Mark  Tapley  In  optimism,  but  he  is  in- 
ertia personified.  "He  will  do  anything 
in  life  but  his  duty."  This  he  tries  in 
every  wav  to  shun.  At  last,  thinking  to 
retrieve  his  fortune,  he  will  propose  to 
the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  Australian 
near  bv.  He  sallies  forth  in  his  Sun- 
day best,  but  she  is  at  the  church  with 
his  rival.  Yet  when  the  curtain  falls 
he  is  serene,  full  of  plans  for  his  bet- 
terment. "This  delicate  morsel  of  ob- 
servation, although  containing  in  solu- 
tion all  the  prime  elements  of  com- 
edy, Is  not  cast  in  any  recognized  com- 
edy'mould.  It  is  as  static  as  a  Maeter- 
linckian  idyll  and  has  neither  plot,  ac- 
tion, direct  cumulative  interest  nor  de- 
nouement. By  dint  of  harking  back  to 
the  old  Graeco-Frencjh  principle 'of  sut 


of  stippling  In  her  picture  by  a  series  I 
of  deftly  arranged  desultory  ronversa-. 
tions,  Mrs.  Mnynard  makes  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a  certain  phase  of  Irish  life 

than  has  ever  been  attained  by  conven- 
tional methods." 


New  Plays  in  Paris  Described  by 
the  Stage's  Correspondent 

"Le   Crime   de   Potrle"   by  Charles 
Henry  Hirsch  has  been  produced  at  the 
Odeon.    The    Potries    represent  three! 
generations.    The  grandfather,  shrewd.  'J: 
with  ideas  about  honor  and  duty  is  a  Ki 
type  of  peasant  aristocracy.  His  son  \.t 
an  honest,  dull  farmer.    The  grandson.  [ 
Jean.  big.  mild,  impressionable,  has  been 
to   the   city  for   military  service.  Hen 
represents  "the  evolution  of  modern  llfei 
in  the  country."   Drunk  at  the  barracks f| 
in  a  fit  of  anger  he  kills  a  sergeant.  ■ 
A  comrade  saves  Jean  from  detection.  ■ 
but  afterwards  black-mails  him  into  giv- 
ing him  work  on  the   farm,  and  this 
Charonneau  tnakes  love  to  Jean's  wife. 
Jean   tells   his   grandfather   about  his 
crime.    He  wishes  to  give  himself  up, 
but 'the  old  man  will  not  hear  of  It.  ;. 
The    name    must    not    be  dishonored. 
Charonneau  cannot  say  anything  with- 
out  denouncing  himself  as  an  accom-W 
plice.    The  spectator  is  left  with  the 
feeling  that  Jean  submits  unwillingly  H- 
and  will  never  know  peace  of  mind. 

"Le  Bonheur  de  ma  Femme"  at  the  M 
Capucines  is  a  light  comedy-farce  In  ij 
which    the   authors   skate   dexterously  ' 
over  thin  Ice.  "Bobby  manages  to  make 
himself  so  ridiculous  before  Jeanine.  his  ;, 
bride,  that  they  agree  to  a  divorce,  but  < 
when    another    man    makes    love  to 
Jeanine,  she  calls  for  help,  and  Bobby 
very  properly  kicks  the  intruder  out, 
and   they  fall   into   each   others  arms 
and  remarry  eventually." 

The   September  revue  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  "Hercules  in  Paris"  is  by  Rip  and 
Regis  Gignoux. 
G.  Mitchell,  the  playwright.  Is  dead. 
De  Max  is  organizing  a  tour  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  in  Roumania, 

"Cheating  Cheaters,"  adapted  by 
Pierre  Ve<ber  and  called  "A  bon  Chat," 
pleased  the  critics.  "The  play  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  well  cast.  It  requires 
a  certain  training  that  the  French  need  ■ 
to  acquire,  as  they  need  to  acquire  the 
American  simplicity  in  cinema  acting." 

"Princess    de    Reve,"    by  Raymond 
Gen  ty,    the  general   secretary  of  the  fa 
Odeon,  has  been  produced,  at  the  nature 
theatre  of  the  Pre  Catalan  in  the  Bois. 
"Rosine  pretends  to  be  a  princess  in  i. 
disguise,  and  Jean  falls  hopelessly  In  s 
love  with  her.    But  love  proves  none 
the  less  strong  when  they  discover  that 
there  is  no  real  barrier  to  their  hap- 
piness.   One  is  reminded  of  de  Banville 
at  times,  and    of    Rostand's  charming 
"Romanesques."    A  few  extra  perform- 
ances will  be  given  at  the  Odeon,  but 
I  fear  the  piece  will  lose  much  r>f  its 
charm  when  deprived   of   the  natural 
background  of.  hanging  boughs,  under 
which  the  billowy  silk  gowns  and  the 
flash    of    fans,    the    billets-doux    and  \ 
badinage,   tho   archness  of  patch  andjj 
power   took  on   all   the   grace   of  the 
AVateau  period." 


Stage  Notes 

John  Drinkwater  has  written  a  play 
introducing      Cromwell      for      Arthur  ■ 
Bourchier.  1 

At  a  revival  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  in  London  next  month  a  Rus- 
sian actor,  Maurice  Moscovitch,  will 
take  the  part  of  Shylock.  i 

It  was  announced  that  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's new  play,  based  on  his  novel 
"Sacred  and  Profane  Love,"  would  be 
produced  at  Liverpool  Sept.  15. 

Perhaps  Arbroath  will  one  day  become^ 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  enthusiastic;' 
music-hall  goers.  The  local  court  haS'. 
just  passed  plans  for  alterations  to  a 
building  known  as  John  Street  Hall,  in 
which  Sir  Harry  Lauder  sang  his  first 
song  in  public.  For  many  years  the 
hall  was  known  as  St.  Ninian's  Chapel,,, 
of  Ease,  but  of  late  it  has  been  used!' 
as  a  store.  Now  the  place  is  to  be^ 
converted  into  a  dancing  hall,  and  ad- 
mirers of  Sir  Harry  will  be  glad  to, 
know  that  the  hall  is  to  remain. 
Arbroath— the  "Fairporf  of  Scott'ff: 
"Antiquarv"-is  keen  on  dancing,  and ^ 
the  suggestion  that  the  hall  should  be  , 
catled  "Lauder's  HalV  is  BOeU«s»ttJ 
some  support-London  Daily  Chi onicle 

Mr  H  C.  Bailey,  writing  about   Julius  * 
Caesa"  as  performed  at  «tnUford-on- 
Avon  late  last  month,  says  that  Shakes 
peare  cared  nothing  for  Caesar.  A" 
the  values  arc  wrong.    Caesar  becomes 
the  stock  Elizabethan 
tus  is  glorified  into  a  hero;  it  is  Brutus. 

he  prig,  the  shady  money  lender,  the 
plunderer  of  unfortunate  prmw* 
who  is  given  the  right  to  our  sympathy 
Ind  our  love.  One  character,  indeed 
Shakespeare  did  give  u:<  In  tiue 
colors.    He  knew  his  Antony,  and  lo\ed 

1  In  Anson  Dyer  s  cartoon  burlesque  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  shown  i 
London.  Mr    Dyer  has  thrown 


new 


LOllilOn,    -vi<      i^jt.  -    —  -  D^vti-i 

light  on  thh  method  by  which  Poi  t|a 
got  the  better  o£  Shylock.  who  accord- 
ing to  the  film,  had  used  all  the  meat 
tickets  from  his  ration  book  and  y.as 
therefore  unable  to  claim  his  pound  of 

flTh-'\'  Y  Evening  Post  reviews  the 
I  printed  '  copy    of    Maurice    Donnoy  s 


ffie 

3  t 
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C  N  ine  writes  to  the.  Sta*e:  l  W 
'  nolllo  ll>u-H  states  l'11'1  nU  I 

Srnil!  ur  animals  arc  treated  with  do- 
■  f     srueltv    Well.  1  beg  to  contra- 
thiu     Performing  animals    to  my 
■Mfstee  ire  treated  with  the  greatest 
£ftn»ss   far  Letter  than  some  chi  - 
who  term  troupes.    They  are  well 
v*..t  In  the  strictest  cleanliness  and 
iSSy  attended  to  In  case  or  steknesa 
.  Imosaible  to  break  any  animal  b> 
►itv      Vlso  It  is  »  Sift  to  train  ani-  | 
i.    iuid  only  veoplo  who  love  them  j 

had  it"  No    Because  they  are  too  well 

Ef£rio^\Tw^r^iPn«Pin.3- 
^ru^ted  n^s 

treated  with  Kindness.  Cruelt>  is  atning 
have  never  heard  of.    What  with  the 
muzxltn."  order  and  what  with  cranks 

'555  SS-rS--  - 

n^th^maTe^im  a  performer,  not 
cruelty  or  ill-treatment. 


Music  Notes 
..pro  Patria."  an  opera  in  on e-act  by 
Percy  Bolson.  was  performed  for  the  U 
first  time  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at 
,hc  T  vceum    London,  on  Aug.  — 
fre^l  KafiTh  derived  the  libretto  from 
«  drame tic  sketch  of  the  same  name  by 

J„ T(  agreeable  and  engaging 
Lelodv  his  orchestration  is  ably  done 
Ion  elaborate  line  now  accepted  or 

rCefthat  Broadway  sang  from  « 
to  half  a  dozen  years  ago  are  Canada  s 

SEWS  K£  ■ST'SS-  "  5 

H'Siv-   "Kelly."   "Tipperary.       I  Hear 

I  fous   to  popularize  the  martrydom  of] 
Trtfth  Cavell  by  means  of  a'  frivolous 
Hfox-tro^ng'tu/e.  with  words  of  which 
the  following  are  a  fair  and  sufficient 

ITSSE1  was  made  of  British  stuff 

"And.  my  boys,  that  is  enouB^- 
|      "Oh  remember!  Oh.  remember.  Nurse 

°  The' 'prince  of  Wales' s  favorite  air- 
/   the  tune  he  always  asks  for-is  "John 
)  ny's  In   Town."   which,  appropriated 
r> enough,  ^minrfs  Americans  of  our  onj- 
-1  time  pop  ilar  '  There's  a  >ew  Coon  ir 
I  Tmi-n  '  —New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  music  of  Jommelll  might  have  oarne 
from  any  on*,  of  the  operas  he  wrote 
for  Italy  or  the  court  at  Stuttgart,  while 
the   "Panls   Angellcus"   of  Jannacoonl 
might  have  been  written  by  Zlngarelll. 
whom  he  succeeded  as  chapel  master-of 
St.  Peter's.    Yet  this  Jannocconl.  the 
teacher  of  Balnt.  who  wrote  the  life  of. 
Palestrlna,  was  a  serious  person,  well-| 
versed  In  counterpoint,  even  writing  aj 
canon  for  64  voices,  tossing  off  masses 
and  Psalms   for  eight   and  16  voices, 
with  and  without  accompaniment. 

There  was,  naturally,  curiosity  to  hear) 
tho  male  soprano  and  the  male  con- 
tralto. The  former  Is  a  tall,  solidly-built 
man.  who  served  in  the  Italian  army,  so 
the  story  goes.  Mr.  Gentlll,  the  con- 
tralto, we  are  told.  Is  a  married  man. 
and  the  happy  father  of  five  children. 
Including  twine. 

The  history  of  male  sopranos  and  con- 
traltos forms  a  most  interesting  chapter 
tn  the  annals  of  music.  Questions  have 
arisen  concerning  them  that  have  exer- 
cised the  wits  of  judges  of  the  aw  and 
authorities  of  the  church.  But.  Interest- 
tag  M  a  digression  might  be.  the  subject 
now  to  be  treated  is  the  concert  last 

"There  were  moments  when  Mr.  Gabri 
elli's  voice  was  a  pure  and  beautiful 
high  soprano;  it  was  especially  agree- 
able in  piano  passages;  when  forced  it 
was  unpleasant,  raucous.  This  may  also 
be  said  of  duet  measures  sung  by  the 
soprano  and  contralto.  The  tenor's  voice 
i«,  not  a  remarkable  one.    The  bass  is 

"^nentagrThowed  their  art  ta  care- 
ful phrasing  in  understanding  of  poly- 
in  qualities 

impressive.  Their  ta- 
?oUnaUonwa's'not  always  .lawless.  The 
modesty  and  sincerity  of  their  bearing 
Tt  once  won  the  sympathy  and  respect 
of  the  audience. 

Tt    should    be   remembered    that  tne 
eccles'as  ical  compositions  would  haye 
Teen  rn^ch  more  effective  even  those ■  ta 
quasi  operatic  vein,  if  they  had  been 
heard   in  their  home,  the  church.  A 
brilnantly  lighted  hall,  with  statues  of 
I  heathen  gods  and  godilesses,  Anacreon 
'  and  other  ancient  worthies,  with  an  ex- 
;  cellent  audience  in  everyday  mood .  .s 
poorly  suited  to  emotional  or  contem- 
nlative  religious  music. 

The  singers  will  give  a  second  concert 
ta  Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
Oct.  23.   


]  the  cob.    He  told  us  last  week-J-for  the 
i  strike  has  enriched  his  sociological  ma- 
'  terlal    for    THE    colossal    work— that 
rather  than  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
1  shaving  his  upp*er  lip  he  had  resolved 
1  to  abstain  from  thick  soups,  especially 
!  the  pumpkin,  pea  .and  black  bean  vart- 
i  etics ;  a  great  privation.   While  his  mus- 
tache was  never  of  the  Walrus  kind,  ta 
the  fury  of  swallowing  soup  or  playing 
on  a  corn  cob.  as  a  virtuoso  plays  wild- 
ly on  the  flute,  it  nevertheless  resem- 
•b'led  the  mustache  referred  to  by  Charles 
Reade  ta  "The   Box  Tunnel" — a  dew- 
covered  shrub.    Then  there  is  the  loath- 
some drip  of  soup  on  waistcoat  or  trous- 
er-lap.  unless  one  is  willing  to  tuck  a 
huge  napkin  in  his  neck,  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  honest  French  bourgeois.  A 
man  mav  flatter  himself  that  clean-shav- 
en he  has  a  classic  face;  a  face  for  a 
coin,   postage    stamp,    bust,    but  here 
comes  in  the  question  of  teeth  and  their 
condition. 

For  Miss  Winterbottom 

We  publish  with  pleasure  a  reply  to  | 
Miss  Jane  Winterbottom's  letter  con- 
cerning the  servant  question  and  the  j 
right  of  a  maid  to  an  "individual  bath." 
The  reply  is  hero  reproduced  verbatim 
et  literatim,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Romans: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  reply  to  the  article  of  Jane  Win- 
kerbottom  about  Selma  &  Bridget.  She 
,  evidently  did  not  think  either  human, 
ful  phrasing  >n  fu7*enr"a1nt?e,n-that  makel  and  if  she  was  to  the  wharf  to  get  them 
phonic  treatment,  in  ^*^le"  tn,ate™  m_  |  work  for  a  few  dollars  per  week  and 
quartet  singm 


St/ 
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Cincinnati,  not  content  with  the  glori-  | 
ous  performances  of  its  ball  nine  now 
wishes  that  all  magazines  should  be 
printed  there  and  that  New  York  pub- 
lishers should  make  Cincinnati  their 
home.  Thus  it  wishes  to  o  erthrow 
Indianapolis  as  the  "literary  centre  of 
the  United  States.  How  changed  the 
civic  spirit  from  the  time  when  Theo- 
doreThomas  left  in  disgust  because  he 
was  requested  to  beat  time  for  chorus 
«nd  orchestra  with  a  ham. 


Greatly  Daring 

Dame  Melba  will  walk  in  opera  at 
Monte  Carlo  next  January  and  also  sing 
In  "Madama  Butterfly"  and  "Tosca"  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  said.  A  brilliant  singer 
in  her  prime,  she  was  never  conspicuous 
as  a  dramatic  soprano,  nor  do  we  now 
Tike  to  think  of  her  dodging  the  wicked 
Baron  Scarpia,  overturning  future  in 
her  wild  rush,  and  then  sticking  him 
with  a  table  knife,  to  the  surprise  and 
indignation  of  his  digestive  tract. 


work  for  a  few  dollars  per  week  and 
clean  the  Scum  of  her  Bathtub  they 
had  bodies  clean  with  virtue  pure  blood 
&  Innocent  lives  & ./was  entitled  to  a 
bath  in  the  family  wash  tub  just  as 
much  as  she.    If  not  for  the  Bridgets 
and  Selmas  the  descendants  of  some  , 
European  countries  would  lay  in  dirt  al! 
their  lives  before  they  would  clean  it.  ! 
Yes  there  is  a  Civic  League  to  give  1 
women  work  at  30  ct.  per  hour  &  you 
pay  your  carfare  of  20  cts  bring  your 
lunch.   It  takes  2  Hours  possibly  to  get 
there  and  from.  If  you  ask  far  a  cup  of 
tear  they  ask  if  5  ct  is  too  much  to 
charge  for  it.   Can  Jane  Winterbottom  [ 
be  one  of  those?  If  places  were  changed 
sometimes  perhaps  there  would  crop  out , 
a  little  Humanity.   It's  all  the  cause  of  , 
unrest  those  dayes  grind  the  workman 
&  woman  to  death  &  leave  a  few  dollars  I 
to  some  institution  at  death.   We  were 
born  free  &  Equal  &  at  Death  tho  samel 
clay  shall  cover  our  bodies.  Be  Human, 
Charitable  and  Kind. 

JANE  DE  CHANTA-U 

BIG  THRONG  GIVES 
SOUSA  GREETING 

Opens  Sunday  Concert 
Season  at  Symphony  Hall 

j-  The  first  Sunday  afternoon  co.icert 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  series  of  W19-1920. 
was  given  yesterday  by  L-t.  John  Philip 
Sousa  and  his  band  of  60  musicians. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
Overture.  "Thalta"   Jean  Gllbertll 


Cornet  Soto, 


(new).  .SimooV 
..  .Sousal 


SIST1NE  CHAPEL 
SOLOISTS  SING; 

Rv  PHILIP  HALE 

Dos  Santos,  J»«£_£;°  a  concert  last 
1  pianist  and  °rSamst^;T  The  program 
1  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 

was  as  follows:  Splrltos; 
I  Jommelll.  AlWjJ-  *?\raDrfrl¥  P«  -am: 
rivn+orla.  O  ▼«»  omnes  o.m  1/ o  Sa<-nun 

i  conrtTitm;  Marcbettl.  I*  ^  S*oM<*L  Vora 
te*^  ASS  Use;  Oapoo<*  Cor 
"T^wTs"  ST  o^er  announce^  hut 
,  capocci's  f^ifs°^nadyee^.ththe  second 
|&d  clmem  Vuye^rgan  pieces  and 

HeTatwas  o-^T  •"•*e^ 
,  I  hearers  wer^ »  c ^0 

I  little  Piece  bT  AntoUsei  r  ecaUed. 
J  J  favor.    Even  the  °rgam»t  £a         ^  , 
^The  singers  wore f  1«  *e         Ppart  they, 

choir  vestments;  ta  the  secon  j  v 
'-Cwbo°re  conventional  evening ^dress.  ^ 
fg    The  program  of  rhe  nobly 

h  was  by  no  means    sej  er  mUBl0 
Apathetic         profound  y  religl    d  & 
of  Vittorta   the  SpanUrd,         ^  0 
Next   to   It         digrntyf    Peroai,  note- 


"■Wi'.l'XW  Echoes" 
Prank  Simon 
"Invprefsion  at  tto  Movies,". :;  • 

■■The  Ja/./-  Baud  in  Ac*'°"      T,,mM  \r,w 
•■Tho  Crafty  Villain  and  the  Timid  Maid 
"Balance  All  ami  Swing,  r^tere  , 

S?enw  ^  the  nmve  who  »v.  *etr  Mre. 

'Violin  Solo,  •  Concerto  Vl«urtemips 

Miss  Plorence  Hai-dman 

I  SatareQle.   'I The  Bohemians"    (new)  H"me 

Before  the  hour  of  the  concert  had  ar- 
rived, the  "sold  out"  signs  were  dis- 
played, every  seat  and  all  available 
standing  room  being  taken.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  great  audience  was  shown 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  and 
was  continued  until  the  last  selection 
had  been  given,  with  one  or  more  of  the( 
"March  King's"  compositions  generously 
added  to  each  number  on  the  program. 

The  assisting  artists  added  much  to  1 
the  pleasure  of  the  performance. 

The  unique  feature  of    the  occasion 
was  the  sixth  number,  "A  Mixture,    by  i) 


Clean  Shaven 

The  "electric  razor"  will  he  put  in 
operation  at  the  Electrical  exposition  in 
New  York  next  Wednesday.  "The  move- 
ment of  the  blade  is  only  one  sixty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  and  its  rate  7200  vibra- 
tions per  minute."  This  species  of  mow- 
ing machine  does  not  commend  itself  to 
U3.    We  are  still  faithful  to  the  old 
fashioned  razor  with  which  our  grand- 
Eire  gashed  his  chin;  the  razor  that 
struck  terror  to  the  furious  Hun  when 
brandished  by  the  heroic  negro  soldier. 
b  A  London  barber  was  astonished,  so 
a  London  journal  informs  us.  when  an 
American  customer-let  us  be  thankful 
i^TtS  barber  did  not  .describe  hta  as 
a    "cllenf'-entered    his    shop-not  a 
"tonsorial  emporium."  not  even  a  ton 

5 ^nTouTnd  rerr  oTra^Tei  — Vhtch  began  with  a  harp  solo 
a^ked  his  companions.    The  old  gent le-  lst  being  the  only  occupant  of 

man  meanwhile  regaled  the  room  with  t  £tage.    He  was  joined  by  two 

porting  reminiscences    At  last  the  bar-   o£  ^  other  mu3lcians.  the  number  then 


ner  had  no  option  but  to  begin  the  per-  %       lncreased  gradually,  with  solo  sts 

ou,  task    He  dipped  his  razor  in  hot  ensemble  players,  until  the  entire 

llous  task.   *        y  haved  hjg  customcr.  was  ^presented  on  the  platform, 

ut  lather.  But  he  won't  undertake  The  pleasure  cf  the  audience  seemed  to 

.   ,>                 Are  Americans  ad-  .    f.        shared  by  the  musicians.  • 


Convivium" 


water, 

^'^"Nra'gain.""  Are  Americans  ad-l  t^i^H^eaW  the  musicians, 
dieted   to  d.y   shaving?    "Whafe   the  thYe  first  encore.  "Stars  and  Stripes 

r,  I  Forever."  brought  forth  a  burst  of  ap- 

We  also  read  that  with  demobilization!  so  the  last  one  to  be  given  The 

ta  England  women  objected  to  the  mus4.Ptar  Spangied  Banner."  brought  the 
£che  due  to  army  regulations  and  per-  I        t  audience  to  its  feet. 

suaded    Lionel.    Augustus.    'Any  and   

other  braves  "to  restore  fully  the  clean- 
shaven   appearance    of   pre-war  days. 
'The    official    arrival    of    Peace  was, 
;  marked  by  the  "dirty  work  with  the! 

1  lawn  mower."    •    .  *• 

I    There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Herkimer 


Grant  Mitchell  Heads  Capa- 
ble Cast  in  "A  Prince 
There  Was" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE-  First  per- 
formance ta  Boston  of  "A  Prince  There 
Was.",  a  comedy  ta  three  acts,  from  a 
story  "Enchanted  Hearts."  toy  Darragh 
Aldrich.  put  into  play  form  by  George 
M  Cohan.  Mr.  Cohan's  comedy  pro- 
duced at  George  M.  Cohan's  Theatre 
f "  New  York,  DM.  ™  »«• 
version  by"  Robert  ^^J^j^g 
.    H  Westerton  produced  at  Atlantic  o«y> 

$  Oct.  31  1918.  1 
>  .Grant  Mitchell 

I  Charles  Martin  ~  .Ernest  Btallard 

Bland   ...........   ..j   ....GeorKe  Parsons 

Jack  Carnithers  -  •"•^Wand*  Carlyle 

Comfort  **"*"-.. ^.Gladys  Towle 

Miss  Vincent    ~    ....Grace  Nolan 

Gladys  I  routy  '*  JeMie  Kalpto 

Mr*.  Pi'outy  - JRalph  Sipperly 

Short   —  ••  •  •  •  ■■       "  • .Gilda  Xeary 

Katnerine  Woods.  M.  S.  O  i' '^^Andrews 

Mr.  Cricket  .Ellzaheth.  Dunne 

P/"11*   **"■'  '.  Walter  Brown* 

Eddie11  .'.'71"U'.  Ralph  Theadore 

One  would  Alice  to  know  the  first  ver- 
sion of  this  comedy  before  Mr.  Cohan 
reconstructed  it.  or  rewrote  it.  Never 
having  read  Mr.  Aldrich's  story,  we 
must  be  content  with  Mr.  Cohan's  re 
telling  of  it  This  is  certain:  He  has 
put  together  an  amusing  piece' with  a 
fine  contempt  of  probability;  he  has 
sketched  a  fresh  picture  of  boarding 
house  life  and  enriched  the  dialogue 
with  slang  and  vaudeville  give-and-take; 
pulled  the  sentimental  stop  for  a  few 
minutes;  and,  perhaps  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  has  inculcated  a  highly 
moral  lesson.  , 

Young  Martin,  whose  wife  and  child 
are  dead,  took  no  Interest  in  life  out- 
side of  alcohol.    The  Demon  Rum  was 
ever  at  his  elbow,  crooking  it.  Martin 
never  wound  his   watch;  he  traveled 
without   enjoyment;   man  nor  woman 
.    delighted  him.    His  friend  Carrutners, 
editor  of  a  magazine,  lectured  him  to 
Ms  extreme  annoyance.    A  little  girl,  I 
a  slavey  in  a  cheap  boarding  house,  , 
.wished  hm  to  help  a  Miss  Woods  in , 
finding  a  market  for  her  stories,  for 
Miss  Woods,  a  boarder,  Ivad  been  kind 
to   her      Martin,   very  rich,  accepted, 
ha«  in  jest,  the  position  of  assistant 
editer  of  the  magazine,  and  urged  by 
the  taunt   that  he   once  had  been  /a 
prince,  went  to  the  boarding  house  as 
Mr.  Prince. 

There  he  became  a  joyous  benefactor. 
He  accepted  a  story  from  Miss  Woods 
with  whom  he  promptly  fell  in  love,  and 
paid  her  cash  down.  He  accepted  an 
article  on  international  law  from  a  dis- 
couraged old  lawyer  named  Cricket. 
Flnallv  he  put  $500,000  into  the  magazine 
and  learned  who  Miss  Woods  really  was 
The  first  act  is  a  sermon  on  a  wasted 
life,  made  endurable  by  Mr  Mitchell  s 
portrayal  of  a  modern  Sir  Charles  Cold- 
stream and  by  the  simple  talk  of  the 
child  Comfort.  The  second  act  is  funny 
from  start  to  finish.  In  the  sitting  room 
of  Mrs.  Prouty's  boarding  house  are  seen 
the  landlady,  her  slangy  daughter,  the 
senteel  Miss  Vincent.  Short,  who  works 
for  the  "movies,"  and  the  amiably  chirp- 
ing old  Cricket.  Here  is  character  draw- 
ins;  here  is  dialogue  that  is  eminent  y 
Cohanesque.  That  the  act  is  franklj 
farcical  does  not  make  it  the  less ,  anu  * 
tag  In  this  act  it  would  make  little  dit 
l'eierce  if  the  hero  did  not  appear:  Mrs 
Prouty,  Gladys  and  Short  carry  it.  No; 
is  any  one  in  the  audience  nervous  about 
the  fate  of  Miss  Woods  or  Mr.  Cricket. 


There  is  the  assurance  of  a  happy  end- 
tag  for  all  concerned..  Yet  there1 
moment  when  melodrama  is  h'nted  «4 
when  Carnithers.  meeting  Misa ' 
in  the  sitting  room,  acts  mysteriously, 
almost  in  a  sinister  manner,  as  thWS*  ■ 
he  knew  some  gViiity  secret  in  her  past. 
And  why  should/she  in  answer  to  a  call 
go  out  late  at  night  to  meet  some  one  at 
an  apothecary's?    But  this  is  a 
alarm.    We  hasten  to  add  that  Miss 
Woods's  past  was  spotless. 

m  the  last  act  the  amusement  is  fur- 
nished chiefly  by  Short  and  Miss  Prouty 
who  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
Martin  and  Miss  Woods  are  crooks  ana 
are  shadowing  them,  confiding  m  Car 
ruthers.  The  audience  was  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Cricket  was  summoned  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral for  the  purpose  of  conferring  w  th 
the  greatest  legal  lights  on  his.  pet  sub- 
ject of  international  law. 

Mr.  Mitchell  played  with  his ^custom- 
ary lightness.  Again  he  played  simvly. 
without  undue  emphasis,  witoout  any 
deliberate  appeal  to  the  risib  "tiee  of 
the  spectator.  As  in  "The  Tailor-made 
Man,"  as  in  other  comedies,  so  he  was 
ta  this  new  comedy,  which  does  not 
give  him  so  full  an  opportunity JorJ^ 
dfsplav  of  his  genuine  if  limited  gifts. 
We  sly  "llmltfd,"  for  the  dramatist! 
seem  unwilling  to  give  him  room  fo 
broadening  his  art,  but  we^eveM 
ie  is  capable  of  higher  flights  m  UgW 
wraiedy  As  it  is.  in  farce  he  is  t 
ctmed  an,  who.  when  the  Plight 
aiiow  it.  'displays  a  deftness,  a  "fine 
ment,  even  a  subtlety  that  are  indl 

sttittflti^  rr-  ^-^B^^koK^MMilMsHsflsi 


rosramVtated  thnt  "the  entire 

>adway  cast"  was  in  the  perfor- 
nce.  in  New  York  little  Miss  Vernon 
tootle  Dart  of  Comfort  and  was  highly 
l,r  Usrd.  She  could  not  appear  here  on 
,unt  of  the  absurd  law  that  substi- 
tutes a  doll  for  a  baby  In  ' 'Madam* 
Butterfly."  In  New  York  *"*D™r 
nolly  took  the  part  of  Gladys.  Miss ,  Car- 
lyla  that  of  Miss  Vincent  and  Phoebe 
Hunt  that  of  Miss  Woods. 

The  company  now  at  the  T.-em°nt  is 
a  good  one.  fully  adequate,  though  Miss 
CarWt,  «s  Comfort,  while  she  speaks 
and  acts  as  a  little  girl,  is  evidently  of 
older  yakrs.  Miss  Ralph  was  a  boarding 
house-keeper  that  many  unfortunates 
have  known.  Miss  Nolan's  slang  was 
worthy  of  even  Mr.  Slpperly's  attention. 
It  is  easy  to  think  of  their  doing  an 
applauded  turn  in  vaudeville.  Miss 
lJ?nrv  had  little  to  do  except  to  smile 
and  be  grateful,  to  he  gently  coquettish 
and  agreeable,  and  all  this  she  did  be- 
comingly. The  others  were  fully  com- 
petent. Mr.  Stallard  as-Jhe  devoted* 
valet  was  more  than  competent. 

The  large  audience  enjoyed  the  play 
•really.  Mr.  Mitchell  paid  the  customary 
Tribute  to  Boston  after  the  second  act 
while  the  others  were  warmly  appre- 
ciated. Tho  play  will  undoubtedly  pros- 
par  here.  ■  • 


There  are  certain  widely  accepted  for- 
mulas in  letter-writing.  Somo  business 
men,  perhaps  wishing  to  assure  the  man 
addressed  of  their  personal  and  par- 
ticular Interest  in  him  insist  that  they 
are  his  "very  truly."  Some  write  "Yours 
sincerely."  especially  when  they  are 
attempting  to  sell  a  worthless  stock. 
A  woman  will  subscribe  herself  "Yours 
cordially"  when  she  is  known  as  cold- 
hearted. 

Ordering  something  by  mail,  many  use 
the  word  "kindly":  "Kindly  send,"  etc. 
A  London  journalist  thinks  that  this 
kindness  is  overdone. 

•  On  the  genera!  question  of  gram- 
matical construction,  what  is  the  real 
intention  of  notices  common  in  various 
places  in  which  the  manager  'kindly  re- 
quests' his  clients  to  do  something,  or 
to  refrain  from  doing  something  else? 

"As  far  as  we  know,  there  Is  no 
parallel  to  this  use  of  the  word  kindly. 
Is  It  a  revolt  of  modern  trade  against 
the  more  servile  'respectfully,'  or  has 
the  'kindly'  become  misplaced  in  the- 
sentence,  and  Is  the  real  form  original- 
ly request  their  clients  kindly  to  do  (or 
to  refrain  from  doing)  something?  The 
average  restaurant  or  place  of  enter- 
tainment of  today  does  not  suggest  that 
the  management  would  be  Intentionally 
kind.'  " 


This  excited  the  wrath  of  an  English- 
man,   who    wrote    to    his  newspaper: 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  bad  gram- 
Imar.   Either  it  Is  grammar  or  not  gram- 
mar."   The  editor  answered:    "If  my 
j  correspondent  be  correct,  there  is  no 
Jsuch  thing  as  'bad  health'— which  Is  j 
Iwandering  oft  Into  Christian  Science  and", 
other  controversial  matters— but  I  am, 
afraid  we  shall  go  on  talking  of  'tad  j 
sgrammar'  and  'bad  health,'  and  so  my 
^correspondent  must  go  on  signing  him- 
Iself  'Surprised.'  "     This  correspondent 
was  also  answered  Toy  a'purlst,  who  said 
the  condemner  of  the  phrase  had  nodded. 
"A  sentence  can  no  more  be  grammar 
than  a  word  can  be  orthography;  for 
grammar  is  a  science,  not  a  phrase.  The 
only  adequate  substitute  for  'bad  gram- 
mar' is  'ungramn.atlcal.'  " 

''ClerkesB" 

!  -We  regret  to  say  that  certain  Eng- 
lishmen are  urging  the  admission  of  the 
word  "Clerkess"  Into  the  langiuage.  They 
|say  It  is  good  Scots  and  preferable  to 
"female  clerk."  (We  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  English  stroke  of  lady  j 
clerks,  lady  charwomen,  lady  typewrit- 
ers, etc.)    They  argue  that  the  mascu-  I 
line  form  is  of  Latin  derivation,  and  as 
"ess"  is  a  termination  coming  through 
the  French  from  the  late  Latin  "issa," 
it   may   therefore   be    fitly   added  to 
"clerk."  Furthermore  the  ending  Is  ap- 
plied irregularly  to  Anglo-Saxon  forms 
as  "goddess"  and  "shepherdess."  , 
"'Clerkess"  may  or  may  not  he  good 
Scots;  we  do  not  like  it,  nor  do  we  like 
some  other  words  ending  in  "ess."  When 
Rosa  Leland  became  the  manager  of 
the  Leland  Opera  House  in  Albany,  N. 
Y  ,  she  called  herself  "manager"  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  be  a  "man- 
ageress "    Of  course  there  is  such  a 
word,  applied  by  some  to  the  woman 
manager  of  a  theatre,  hotel,  laundry, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Braddon 
used  it;  nevertheless  it  is*  to  our  ears 
a  vile  word  Let  no  one  think  that  Rosa 
Leland  was  of  the  msculine  type;  on  the 
contrary  she  was  most  feminine;  an  at- 
tractive, generous  woman.     She  man- 
aged her  theatre  admirably.    Rest  her 
soul. 


Under  the  Influence 

The  London  Times  reprints  a  para- 
graph that  was  published  in  1819  on 
each  day  In  the  procession.  Here  is  one 
that  Is  not  without  a  humorous  touch: 

•^Advertisement.)— Dr.  Thornton  feels 
proud  that  his  Lecture  on  the  Human 
Frame,  given  at  Shade's  Concert-room, 
Soho-square.  each  Wednesday  evening, 
continues  to  be  crowded  to  an  excess. 
The  nitrous  oxyd  being  inhaled  last  lec- 
ture, produced  in  a  most  respectable 
bookseller  dancing  and  laughing;  in  a 
musician,  a  song  and  violent  muscular 
exertions." 

Were  respectable  booksellers  in  1819 
expected  to  be  of  a  grave  countenance, 
cliff-legged,  serious-minded? 


Verbal  Intoxication 

Mr.  Eugene  Gollghtly,  Jr.,  whom  we 
saw  at  the  Porphyry,  ordering  to  our 
sorrow  a  white  grape  juice  cocktail— his 
friends  fear  that  the  habit  will  grow 
on  him— handed  us  yesterday  the  fu- 
neral oration,  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  E 
Locke  at  the  celebration  of  John  Bar- 
leycorn's death.  We  quote  the  closing 
paragraph 

"Let    the    funeral    procession    move  |  , 
hellward!  Roll  the  whiskey  barrel  down  old 


A  Reactionary 

As  the  World  Wags: 

T  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
vogue  of  the  perpetrator  of  free  verse, 
the  Bolshevists  of  poetry,  since  there  is 
nothing  new  or  original  about  them.  We 
have   had   them   before,    or   at  least 
Europe  has  had  them,  just  as  she  had 
the  influenza  under  another  name. 
"And  out  of  old  booltes  in  good  faitlie, 
Cometh  all  that  new  science  that  men  lere. 
As  witness,  one  William  Hazlitt  regard- 
ing certain  poets  of  his  day: 

According  to  the  prevailing  no- 
tions'  all  was  to  be  natural  and  new. 
1  Nothing  that  was  established  was  to  be 
tolerated  .  .  .  Rhyme  was  looked  upon 
as  a  relic  of  the  feudal  system  and  regu- 
lar metre  was  abolished  along  with  reg- 
ular government  .  .  .  The  paradox  they 
set  out  with  was,  that  all  things  are  by 
nature  equally  fit  subjects  for  poetry; 
t  I  or  that  if  there  is  any  preference  to 
be  given,  these  that  are  the  meanest 
I  land  most  unpromising  are  the  best.  .  . 
i  I  He  who  was  more  than  man,  with  them 
I    was  none.  They  claimed  kindred  only 
I    with  the  commonest  of  the  people;  peas- 
Hants,  pedlers  and  village  barbers  were 
I  1  heir  oracles  and  bosom  friends.   .   .  . 
'    Thev  were  for  bringing  poetry  back  to 
*'  its  'm-imitive    simplicity    and   state  of 
j  natUre.  .  ."         ELAINE  W.  GOULD. 
Boston. 

*  WILBUR    THEATRE— First    produc-  I 
tion  in  Boston  of  "Nothing  But  Love,"  I 
a  musical  play  in  three  acts;  hook  and  j 
j  lyrics  by  Frank  Stammers;  music  by  i 
Cast: 


they  evidently  enjoy  doing  It. 

4— It  is  full  of  quips  and  jokes  that  are 
alive  and  of  today,  fresh  and  spark- 
ling, and  do  not  smell  of  the  tombs  of. 
Egypt.  ■ 

8— There  Is  much  dancing,  and  It  is 
splendidly  done  and  Is  not  lugged  In 
while  every  one  besides  the  dancers 
stands  around  and  looks  on. 

6 — There  Is  a  small  chorus  of  young 
girls  who  are  actually  extremely  come- 
ly and  their  apparel,  especially  when  i 
they    appear    In    etherealized    bathing  I 
suits  without  skirts  or  stockings,  proves 
It  to  the  undraped  eye. 

To  sum  It  all  up,  "Nothing  but  Love" 
is  all  that  the  mummified  musical  play 
is  not  and  all  that  brightest  affd  live-  | 
llest  and  funniest  and  most  engaging 
of  its  kind  ought  to  be. 

If  anyone  doubts  this  let  him  go  and 
be  convinced  by  the  whimsical  fun  of 
Andrew  Tomhes,  the  life  saving  hero 
who  rescues  from  drowning  and  wins 
the  lovely  heroine,  Ruby  Norton,  of 
engaging  manner  and  beautiful  voice;  the 
humorous  ridiculousness  and  fine  danc- 
ing of  Robert  Woolsey;  the  fussy  fool- 
ishness of  Donald  Meek;  the  grace  and 
charm  of  Betty  Pierce;  the  laughable 
antics  of  Florence  Enrlght,  and  the 
special  good  work  that  each  one  in  the 
cast  performs.  Above  all,  let  him  not 
overlook  that  chorus. 

M t  Jiff '  iyiKTBaf  PTr 

"EXPERIENCE"  BACK1 

j  "Experience,"  the  spectacular  morality 
I  play,  began  its  third  appearance  in  Bos- 
I  ton  at  the  Majestic  last  evening. 

The  program  announces  this  as  the 
last  Boston  showing,  but  remembering 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  East  Lynne  and  other 
good  old  wear-well  plays,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  generations  of 
playgoers  should  not  admire  the  j 
gorgeous  stage  setting  of  "Experience"  1 
and  absorb  its  easy  lessons  on  morals 
in  words  of  one  syllable. 

The  tabloid  presentation  of  the  follies, 
vices  and  evils  which  harass  the  up- 
ward path  of  youth  are  equally  interest- 
ing whether  viewed  as  ethical  instruc- 
tions in  a  morality  play  or  as  pretty 
girls  decked  out  in  exceedingly  smart, 
but  rather  daring  costumes. 

Youth,  the  hero,  is  excellently  played 
by  D.  Sterrett  Scanlon.  He  is  seen  at 
little  advantage  in  the  first  episode, 
where  he  leaves  his  somewhat  uninter- 
esting Love,  hut  grows  in  strength 
(throughout  the  less  artless  episode  of 
adventure.  The  act  in  which  he  serves 
as  waiter  in  a  down-and-out  cafe  gives 
him  his  best  opportunities,  which  he 
(uses  with  feeling  and  without  exaggera- 
tion. 

Albert  Andrus  plays  Experience,  the 
imentor,  with  dignity.  His  impassioned 
outburst  in  the  den  of  cocaine-users 
(shows  that  his  reticence  is  intentional, 
not  temperamental. 

j  Miss  Maude  Gage  Files  gives  a»  vivid 
land  exceedingly  clever  representation  of 
llntoxioation  and  another  as  Frailty. 
I  Agnes  Herndon  in  her  few  moments  on 
I  the  stage  as  Opportunity  is  an  impres- 
'sive  presence. 

The  house  was  well  filled  and  ap 
plauded  telling  points  generously 


I  ■  '  "»"'u.     n'/ii  wio  rv iuon.c v  uanei  uuwn  _     ,         _  I 

the  steep  descent  to  the  lowest  depths,  1™/  ^?f0^- •• '  ^  iSK.  ' 

and  let  the  red-handed,  black-hearted  I  JunJ  Maibury..".  -'  Ruby  Norton  ! 

cortege  follow  their  dead  chieftain  down  1  Alivn  Hicks  Andrew  Tombes 

'into  a  reeking  oblivion  where  the  worm  doctor  Ttbbetts. .  .t  ,v„VDorlalr?i,.^»^ 

dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  i',™skcMa3csty  //".^Robert  WooTsey 

This  reminds  us  that  in  England  therejBella    ...<z.j  Florence  Enright 

■    Hammersmith    Burgundy     made  Mrs.  Maude  Winchester  Arllne  Frederick 

1*ddy  Winchester.  ..  .Clarence  Nordstrom 

Brooks  Philip  Bishop 

Stacey  Adams  John  Jlociin 

Commodore  Marbury.  ..  .Stanley  E.  Sorde 

Fleming  J  Jack  McS^-ley 

These  are  the  days  when  empires  are 
overturned  knd  age-long  customs 
smashed.  Asia  Massachusetts  states- 
man has  said;  "Russia  went  dry  and 
now  look  at  her'"  So  now  comes  "Noth- 
ing but  Love"  and  knocks  into  small 
bits  all— or  nearly  all— the  traditions  of 
musical  comedy.  Strange  to  say,  no 
tears  were  shed  at  the  Wilbur  over 
the  cataclysm  except  the  tears  that 
come  from  excessive  laughter. 

Here  is  a  brief  list  of  some  of  the 
revolutionary  things  in  "Nothing  but 
Love"  that  shatter  the  ancient  ideals 
of  the  musical  play: 

1—  It  tells  a  bright,  snappy  story  and 
its  hearers  watch  with  interest  the  un- 
folding of  a  real  plot. 

2 —  It  is  full  of  engaging  tunes  that  do 
not  "make  you  think  of  so  many  you 
have  heard  before." 


from  grapes  grown  there  by  the  Lee 
family  in  the  18th  century.    The  late 
.  Marquis  .pf  Bute  manufactured  Welsh 
hock  from  grapes  grown  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. It  found  purchasers  at  63  shillings 
a  dozen,  nor  were  the  buyers  actuated 
[solely    by   patriotism.     Vineyards,  at- 
tached to  colleges  and  religious  houses, 
were  common  in  the  England  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  the  grapes  at  Cam- 
abridge  were  used  chiefly  for  furnishing 
vinegar,  or  "Verjuice,"  as  It  was  then 
called. 


Tell  Us  the  Old 

Perhaps  as  the  result  of  reaction  "Lon- 
don journals  for  discussing  good  old 
subjects:  What  are  the  Seven  Seas? 
Why  are  pocket  handkerchiefs  square 
Is  there  any  such  thing  as  "bad  gram- 
mar"? etc. 

The  civil  service  commission  used  tho 


DOCKSTADER  IS  i 
KEITH  TOPLINERi 

CAMERON  SISTERS 
CHARM  AS  DANCERS 


Lew  DoCkstader  is  back  at  Keith's 
this  week,  very  lugubrious  hut  very  j 
funny.  It  seems  that  he  was  one  of 
the  pallbearers  at  the  funeral  of  the! 
late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Barleyoorn,  and 
he  is  dressed  just  as  he  was  when  he 
came  from  the  ceremony— black  glove's, 
■black-bordered  handkerchief  to  weep 
into-and  he  enters  to  the  doleful 
strains  of  a  dirge.  But  nobody  in  the 
audience  follows  his  tearful  example- 
except  in  tears  of  merriment. 

Lew  shares  headline  honors  with  the 
Cameroh  Sisters,  Dorothy  and  Madeline, 
sprightly  dancers.  They  are  well 
paired,  graceful,  pretty  and  daintily 
costumed.  The  .act  is  attractively 
staged.  . 

The  Jazzland   Naval  Octette  proved 
popular.     The   Happy   Hooligan  faces 
which  the  trombonist  makes  are  liter- 
ally the  equal  of  anything  the  cartoon- 
11  ist  ever  imagined. 

"Two  Sweethearts."  the  one-act  play 
presented  try  Lee  Kohlmar  and  com- 
pany, is  a  comedy  theme  of  a  rather 
difficult  sort  that  is  well  handled.  It 
presents  a  phase  of  Jewish  home  life 
in  a  sympathetic  manner,  .underneath 
the  humor  of  the  plot.  William  Fox, 
as  Dave  Berman,  the  victim  of  the 
matchmakers,  is  especially  good. 

Harry  and  Denis  "Du-for"  present 
some  clever  dancing  and  amusing  dia- 
logue. There  Is  entertainment  in  these 
other  acts:  Fielert  and  Scotleld,  slap- 
stick comedy  and  juggling;  Harry  and 
Anna  Seymour— especially  Anna—  m 
"breezy  hits  of  mirth  and  melody'  ; 
Elizabeth  M.  Murray,  in  songs  and 
stories,  and  ^Camilla's  trained  birds. 
Then,  a3  usual,  there  are  the  news  pic- 
tures ar.d  Topics  of  the  Day. 


Lyveden.  known  since  1SS2  on  the  stage 
aa  "Percy  Vernon."  Mo  made  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Bancrofts.  Onco 
he  toured  In  tho  United  States 
company.  In  1900  he  succeeded  to 
title.  Since  then  he  ha*  been  In  turn, 
we  aro  told,  a  waiter,  actor,  purser  In 
the  mercantile  marine,  caterer,  fisher- 
man, cab-driver,  ahJp  steward,  nursery- 
man, theatrical  manager,  captain  In  the 
.Highland  light  Infantry,  and  a  lieuten- 
ant In  the  royal  naval  volunteer  re- 
1  serves.  He  might  almost  say  with  Walt 
■Whitman; 

|Of  every  hue  and  caste  am  I.   of  ever* 

rank  and  religion; 
i    farmer,    mechanic,    artist,  sentleman, 

Bailor,  quaker; 
L    prisoner,    fancy-man,    rowdy,  lawyer 

physician,  priest. 
Lord  Lyveden  lias  managed  a  ranch 
n   North   Carolina   and   he  has  beer 
i round  the  world.   And  to  think  that  h( 
s  known  familiarly  as  "Percy"! 


The  Two  Williams 

On  Sept.  24,  1866,  Neftzer  told  a  story  ' 
he  had  heard  from  some  one  that  had 

Idined  with  William  I.  King  of  Prussia,  j 
after  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  William, 
half    intoxicated    and    tearfully    senti-  J 

Imental,  asked:  "Why  did  God  choose 
a  pig  like  me  to  hog  with  him  this 
great  glory  for  Prussia?"    His  grand- 

Ison  asked  no  questions  during  the  war 

| about  his  tribal  deity;  he  was  cocksure 
of  the  God  of  the  Hohcnzollerns. 


B-A,  Ba,  K,  E,  R,  Ker 

A    London    journalist,    in    quest    of  j 
"copy,"    bethought    hiir.   of    the  word 
"ipecacuanha"  and  asked  in  print,  how- 
many   could   spell   the   word  off-hand. 
This  led  many  correspondents  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  spelling  and  to  speak  of 
the   spelling-bees   ir.   England,    "where ; 
the  idea  was  brought  from  America"  45 
years  ago.    They  were  all  the  rage,  and  j 
rivalled  roller  skating— another  craze  of 
the  period,  which  we  have  seen  revived  ) 
— as  a  popular  amusement.     Old  and  i 
young    competed    for   prizes  at  public 
iialls,  and  dictionary  publishers  and  the 
promoters   of"  the   spelling  bees  made 
fortunes.    And  then  they  suddenly  went  I 
out  of  fashion  like  "diabolo"  and  "ping- 
pong"  and  other  recreations  that  havej 
taken  the  town  by  storm."    (The  earli- 
est date  of  "spelling-bees"  given  in  the 
Oxford  dictionary  is  1875,  apropos  of  a 
contest  at  Islington.) 

We  read  that  at  a  London  club  only 
one  man  out  of  four  got  "phthisis" 
right.  "pdelliun,"  "Brobdingnagian," 
'"Misogynist,"  vexed  many,  but  why 
should  anyone  hesitate  over  "myrmir 
don,"  "acknowledgment,"  "acquies- 
ence,"  or  "withhold"? 

One  correspondent  wrote  about  a  sen- 
tence that  he  had  dictated  to  scores  of 
friends.  Only  one  wrote  it  correctly: 
"In  a  cemetery'  a-  harassed  peddler  and 
an  embarrassed  cobbler  were  admiring 
the  symmetry  of  a  lady's  ankle  with  un- 
paralleled ecstasy."  But  "pedlar"  is 
preferred  by  many  and  "ancle"  by  some. 

The  journalist  consoled  halting  spel- 
llers  by  assuring  them  that  "although 
[spelling  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  accom- 
plishment, it  is  not  essential  to  success 
in  literature;  more  than  one  of  our 
great  writers  would  have  failed  to 
pass  even  an  elementary  test."  He  cited 
the  example  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son,.  who  found  spelling  "in  a  quite 
accurate  and  grown-up  manner,"  an  art 
he  was  never  able  to  acquire.  This 
journalist  might  have  quoted  ArtemUS 
Ward's  remarks  about  Chaucer.  "Some 
kind  person."  This  was  written  to 
Punch,  "has  sent  me  Chawcer's  poems. 
Mr.  C.  had  talent,  but  he  coukln't  spel.  i 
|  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  lifrary 
•  man  onless  he  knows  how  to  spel.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Chawcer,  who  had 
geneyus,  was  so  unedicated.  He's  the  I 
wuss  speller  I  know  of." 

We  believe   that   an   irritatingly  ac-  I 
curate  speller  was»  born  so,  not  made.  1 
Boys  in  our  little  village  dull  in  arith- 
metic,  geography,   history,   could  spell 
easily  words  that  were  a3  stumbling- 
blocks  to  those  otherwise  at  and  near 
the  head  of  the  class,    Our  first  spell- 
ing book  is  ne,w  ir.  our  minds.  Would 
that  we  had  kept  It,   thumbed  as  It 
was!    We  remember  vaguely  the  frontis- 
piece,  picturing  a  man  in  his  Sunday  J 
best  leading  a  boy  dressed  in  the  Rollo  ] 
manner  up  a  steep  hill  and  pointing . 
with  a  grand  gesture  of  the  right  arm 
to   a   shabby   looking   temple   on  the 
summit.    In  those  days  we  all  spelled  | 
by   syllables.     Now   we   are  informed 
tho  words  are  not  thus  divided. 

Would  that  we  had  kept  all  our 
sehoolbooks.  even  the  hated  arithme- 
tic! The  geography  would  be  good  read-  j 
big  today.  The  map  of  the  United  j 
States  in  the  early  60s  would  not  be 
the  least  interesting  in  the  atlas. 

"A.  W.,"  reading  a  proposal  to  revive 
the  spelling  bee  contributed  this  poem 
to  the  London  Dally  Chronicle: 

SPELLMANIZE! 
How  doth  the  Httle  Spelling  Bee 
I    Betray  the  rifted  lute, 
And  make  me  sigh  and  long  for  thee, 
O  Spellman  Institute*  ' 

|  For  when  of  fuchsias,  dahlias,  phlox, 
I  Or  migonette  I'd  tell, 
I  Some  bee  within  my  bonnet  hojtf  a 
I    Weaveth  a  horrid  spelt 
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ome  as  thick 

•  cliff. 


If  on  the  Procyonidae. 


Anon,  as  sudatory  rains 

O'er  my  proboscis  play. 
I  wall,  In  lachrymose  retrains 

J\>r  books  of  Spellman  gTey 

Marvel-LOUS 

|  TlOtuUng  this  London  journal. -we  com* 
across  the  following  incredible  story: 

"Noticing  that  a  medical  friend 
I  carried  an  umbrella  inscribed  (say)  'Mr. 
ly.  Z.  Slopton,'  and  as  this  Mr.  S.  was 
an  acquaintance  of  mine.  I  inquired  of 
I  the  doctor  how  he  became  possessed 
,  of  the  umbrella. 

•    "He  Informed  me  that  25  years  pre- 
viously, as  a  young  student,   he  was 
aking  merry  in  his    digs,'  and  lh< 
nbrella  was  found  there,  nest  morn 


ing 


Li? *S7litahini>  about  of  pedestrians  as 
r  tJm, I  h« ,\  not  another  day  lo  live  and 
Lro ,  Irving  to  put  every  energy  into 
TlSt  da?  I  nod  occasion  to  go  into  a 
Dharmacv  for  some  medicine  prescribed 
??.  "  friend  the  ship  doctor  to  counler- 
J  u  t  S  changes  from  tha-aemU 
tvAnlr  to  tho  American  climate.  Had 
o  w  tit  about  half  an  hour.  During  thai 

;  whv   evervbody     Is-   m  a 

understand    *nytR%TSM1  T  was  more 
kurry!  Corntng  to  B ioaton  I  wsj 
than  surprised  to  sie  int   p  »< 
IK  'XthchTyea  atK^ftSah- 
a  shov  "V  rind elbowing  their  way 

(rlke  full  ami  I  was  le  t  n  Paj^uoet 

•lUnotaed  a  Sen!  type  ofpatrone 
,  i  noun  j  succeeded  in 

boardms,  ^'J^*^?  place   among  a 

»  »«uu-.«.  .u  -         -v  'sccu?'nf%,  Sn?  humanity!  How 

21  years  previously,  when  speak-  p-rcel  of  pc--  P"  rbonvcntionai  African 
at  a  political  meeting,  had  stuck  I  longed  lne  "  vcled  in  the  under- 
gamp  into  the  ground  and  had  not  veld,  l  nave  0ndon  for  six-seven 
I  it  since.    I  mentioned  this  to  my  ■ -ground  tra. ins  »  guch  congestion 

Ileal  friend,  and  found  that  the  time    years,  but  nt street  subway 
place  agreed  with  his  story.  |»  of  h^»|llV,na  «  P.  M.'* 

have  seen 


IB- 

"I  made  Inquiries,  and  found  that  Mr 
7.    55  vears  Dreviouslv.  when  speak 


,d  the  place  agreed  with  his  story,  of   human  I  w 

id  there  the  matter  dropped:  my  friend  can  show  between 

avlng  this  district  with  the  gamp  still  "Pro  Bono  1  uD 

his  possession.  U\  M  :"„,„..,, ,,,nt 


possession. 
"Mr.  S.  has  recently  received  a  letter 
am  the  postmaster  of  a  northern  city 
hiiu  that  his  umbrella,'  ln- 
Y.  Z.  Slopton."  has  been 

...M!  tl.AKA  n  .1  A  tl,1la 


i  forming 

sribed  'Mr.  *.  siopion,  nas  men 
>und  in  the  postoffice  there,  and  thus, 
tier  about  30  years,  he  recovers  his 
>st  umbrella." 


With  Faint  Praise 

The  German  lack  of  humor  must  be  a 
■cmendous  handicap,  though  it  adds  to 
le  gayety  of  more  fortunate  nations. 

In  -''My  War  Memories."  Ludendorff 
as  some  good  samples  of  unconscious 
erman  humor.  For  instance,  even 
udendorf?  must  be  aware  of  the  im- 
ression  made  on  non-German  opinion 
jr  the  eeeentrieities  of  the  Crown 
Tince.  Yet  in  an  attempt  to  give  the 
rlnce  a  belated  "leg  up"  he  says: 
The  Crown  Prince  was  the  victim  of 
he  false  impression  ho  produced;  there 
raa  more  in  him.  than  appeared  on  the 

AVTiicii  reminds  one  *>f  tho  unkind 
liamatie  critic  who  wrote:  "Though 
his  pantomime  is  no  worse  than  other 
lantomimes  it  is  diffcult  to  imagine 
tow  it  cou'.J  be."— London  Daily  Chron- 


apt 


"7'f 


arching   the   Journal   of   the  <*»«; 
,  -ourts  for  a  golden  thought  for  the  da> . 
we  found  this  entry,  Sept.  »^ 
••Here"-some    place    in    the  Mici. 
vhi^the  peasant  Is  away,  no  amok. 

^  from  the  chimney  of  his  cottage  | 
"s  w  re  is  supposed  to  feed  herself 
%Z  his  absence  with  onions,  salad,  j 
ad  figs.' 


i 


"Manners  None" 

v  sea  cuotain  asked  to.  give  an  ac 
unfof  a  certain  folk-we  do  not  name  , 
h>     nation,  for  the  world  is  sensitive 
at   pTesent-replied:     "Manners,  none, 
customs,  nasty."  L 

AVe  have  received  a  ^"'J" 
for  publication  in  full,  from  "Pro  Bono 
Publico"  reflecting  bitterly  on  the  man 
ners   of    Bostonians.     The   writer  a 
^ed  in  Boston  a  litUe  over  two  yea.s 

after  "life-long  travel  in  Europe,  , 
frrica  and  now  the  United  States. 
'  -in  France  I  met  the  most  sinceiei 
courtesv  and  manners  of  all  European 

•  nations  •    He  *  ^'^^./"le 

i-I„  Germany  I  met  many  pobte  people 

but  that  politeness  was  only  on  the 
Surface  and  I  may  here  state,  hawug 
I ^4  business  and  social  intercourse  with  I 

SSf  Saw.  that  'honor'  is  a  secondary 
i  the  wrm'"  '      -th   them,    and   I  can 

Rations  with  them,  but  as  a 
'  at  their  hands  in  M""^   ^  not  only 
(  .now  Czecho-Slowakia)  I  £»n£ood  nianv 
II  a  very  hospitable  nation  but  S    9^  ^ 
ners  were  taught  m  sen >  mren 
parents  saw  to  it  ** Members 
should  grow  up  to  te  *  ort  £  l  ^ 
?  ^fBoers  ftheU5utch)  and  British 
h°*    I  in  a  friendly  spirit,  for- 

worked  together^ in  a  i  were 
seUlng  that  only  M  years^  ^ 
-.-tfT  enemies.      t»is  ,ne  0er. 

trated  in  the  ^^^"^gt  Africa  and 
mans  in  'German  Soatr iw  .  and 

Br,t.^1?.  th„  common  enemy 
sidence 


ico"— We  .. 
signature  somehere  }*t0™*3*Z 

,f  >0l;Lrfeet  fo  themseives  you  get 
keep  tlien  lo**  L*-'  ^     .  c,a-*\  \o 

inaulted  into  the.  bargain     To  odd  to 
discomfort  is  the 

somC  fSh^mtat  thlrale  a  nuisance- 
occur  to  them  t  ,at..;   ,n  their  nei&hbors. 
compared  to  a  •f^^^lJ*^ 
Going  in  and  out  c '  neir  V.oats 

unconscious  that  they  patrons 
and  wrappers  over  the  heads 
in  front  of  them.    In  one  oi  u>e 
picture  shows  in  the  centre  of 
man  came  in  will  a ^  woman  t^  & 
say  lady  and  gent  eman),the  J 

cigar.  .A"er  °  ,n°,es  he  still  had  the 
is  against  the  ll'les'  "treet  cars  same 
cigar  in  his  mouth  In  "tree 
thing  happens.  Male  cie. k  h 
ent,y  business  g^^J^n  a  mere 
lighted,  cigats  *M»?3g,  the  doors  and 
£»&•'  'No  smoking' 
CT^d°occa^o  get^ ^^vder 

H^SHHs^= 

ton),  ana  wnou      .  _  tne  counter, 

my  money-order  f  °^mn^d  in  anything 

The  clerk  ^**Jj*^SnS  Una?'  I  re" 

but  polite  tone,   A  o  y  th 

plied  I  was.    Ho  -ai u.  i 

■gentleman-  at  your  s  ae  .        &  ^ 

l!fnefTr"0t  at^e^mpn'  was  not  in  .ine 
of  fact.  tna.         ..snself  in  between  my 
I  at  all.  but  forced  ,,m .  U t  Qf  his 

jsix  feet  "  x    Saturday,  Aug. 

renc-d  about  12.^  and  tell 

9.  1SJ9  PoaUnw^  £f  ,;ebg  off  his 
^t^lXs  an  'intruder'  with 

ton  know  that  it  theatres? 
crossed  legs  in  more  room  up 

N„°d  rub  hen:  ^es1  on  the  person  at 
and  rtih  with  the  swaying  of 

15!  Scar  and  sSn  T  show  their  nether 
^b.rmoreVn  n^ry  P^^aps 

to^^S-t^or 
wilh  broad  v.e^a  and ^       ^  do 
!  .Do  unto  othei .a ,  as    o  taking  up 

cn  to  you.    I  am  al  a^  .f 

?h,s  l  am  sure  there  are  many  who  *ffl 
^  ■  "Thafs  mo.  and  I  will  try  and  mend 
mv  ways  because  my  teacher  or  parents 
VX  „,  Ln,h  mo  good  manners  when  I 
™,nB«win?'  Tdon-t  meddle  in  politics, 
but  mon  >  spent  in  printing  pamphlets 
deac  on  manners  and  SenerftlJoftJ 
behavior  wherever  the  general  public  I 
gather  would  do  more  towards  gen- 
eral good  than  the  money  spent  and 
Ume.  wasted  in  the  Irish  Propaganda 
which  is  disturbing  the  peace  of  this 
eounTrv  and  may  do  the  same  to 
Furope  I  merely  recited  impressions 
made  on  a  stranger  coming  to  Boston 
from  other  countries." 


n"f  the  New  Torlt  e  ">'ThV  lilternry  1 
fe  J*":Z  the  famous  corresponded  e 
Shop  •  «™  * "p,  ;,  .m(1  Mr.  Kipling, 
of  a  fluak  in  wluch  the  Demon 
v»tts  conflaed.  ^TmSilfid 

famous  restaurant  IM^JJ  hluntlng  of  t 
of  French  cookery  ftnl  11  nnd  not 

the  Parisian's  P^*1*:  arrt(  lf  he  had 
been  enamored  of  his  rivals,  he 

followed  tho  ('xftmp'e°vod  100.000  francs 
could  in  27  years >  have  saved  ;  , 
In  the  matter  of  D"t",nd  u3,  We  can 
of  great  men  all  remind  us.  | 
mako  our  lives  BuW'me.  18g6) 
An  architect  ta^./^Uea.  said 
about  Cornelius  Hert*  »  ■  SBloB  of 
that  a  promoter  wl^lnfe  a  pub. 
,and  which  he  could  «°t  °bt  he  „nould 
'havf  f "V  t^or.  ?; 

hTsS-o^c^^--- 
ftnd  immediately  rubb ed  it  out.  ^  ^ 
Edmond  de  <?on*oU^  an  Englishman 
etory  on  Sept.  26. 01  so  pieased 
who.  visiting  KM m  s  champagne 
with  a  particular  \  intage  oi  q£  u 

that  he  asked  how  much  there^  ^ 
There    was    a    lar=e    <»  n  . 

much?-   "Ten  irancs        I  H  ta^^  ^ 
Thus  a  sale  of  th°u^a"  d    or  bargaining 
Place  without  idle  words  o 
delay.   Goncourt  was  told  that  W 

^ma^n=,^yUnireritab.e 
champagne  could  not  be  Pr0 

T^^wis^h^a^IrK 


tea,  cod-llMM-  oil,  brandy  and  strong  old 
ale      Towards  the  end  he  took  black 

toffee  to  keep  himself  awake.  He  used 
the  breast  stroke  exclusively,  and 
lloated  on  his  back  when  he  needed  rest. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman  had  much  to| 
saw  ubout  Leander  and  what  happened 
to  him  after  he  met  Hero  in  hor 
tower  across  the  Hellespont,  but  we  are 
♦  left  In' th<-  dark  concerning  Leander  s 
preparation  for  his  swim. 

The  Seven  Seas 

I  This  reminds  us  that  there  Is  again  a 
dispute  in  London  about  the  Seven  Seas. 
They  are  thus  named  by  "an  ordinary 
shellback":  North  and  South  Atlantic 
North  and  South  Pacific, -Indian,  Medi- 
terranean and  Baltic.  "Except  by  the 
now  rare  whaler,  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic are  seldom  visited  and  do  not 
come  Into  the  catalogue.  The  North 
f-ca  Is  merely  a  bit  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic but  the  Baltic,  like  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  sui  generis.  One  correspondent 
goes  whimsically  to  Hindu  mythology, 
the  earth  is  flat,  with  Mt.  Soomeroo  of 
three  peaks  in  the  centre.  "The  further- 
most country  from  these  mountains  is 
bounded  by^  the  Salt  sea.  Beyond  thts 
■  sea  there  ak  six  others-of  sugar- cane 
Huice  of  spirituous  liquors,  of  claimed 
buter,  of  curds,  of  milk,  and  nectar. 


'f'1 


The  Art  of  Editing 

It  is  said  of  the  late  Walter  Hazell,  a 
former    member    of     Parliament  for 
Leicester,  that  he  was  influenced  greatly 
a8   an   employer   by  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
Phelps's  novel.   "The  Silent  Partner. 
This    statement    reminded    a  London 
7ournalist  of  a  tittle  story.    The  novel 
was  mmlished  in  England  aa  a  serial  , 
:  tb  "smithies,  the  editor  of  the  British, 
discovered   a   picture   of  a  , 
tilth  a  Pipe  >n  his  hand.  He 
(he  machines  stopped,  and  the. 


To  Boston  Light 

Dr  W  E.  Crockett  has  written  a  let- 
te?1 about  swimming  to  Bojjon^ 

York   has  made  it.    ±-nnau e i J  . 
nished  one  who  after  several 

""^^ht  houi^'Thf  sl  n^ 
,  SScrTt'o  'sandy  Hook ^about JOJ 

:=.^a^ydf^^si^ 

|  Hoof  competiTion.   The  big  fellow ^vho, 
swam  all  over  the  Sound  and  New  *  ork 
1  harbor   with  hands  and  feet  tied,  tow 
"tag  bokte  and  rafts  and  all  manner  of 
tunny  things,  in  his  attempt  to  do  the 
Boston  Light  got  as  far  as  Long  Ul 
and  Head.   Therefore,  I  am  and  alwa>s 
have  been  a  believer  that  the  Boston 
U-ht  Is  the  most  difficult  swim  of  all, 
•  barring  the  English  Channel 
t    "In  the  past,  and  pity  it  is  past,  ms 
ton  stood  ahead  of  the  line  for  long  t  r- 
ance swimmers.  Jacot  faUe    some  th.  ee 
-niles  short  of  the  Boston  light,  fc^mu-i 
Richard ^failed  four  times,  never  reach  j 
ing  a  point  beyond  two  miles  oi  mot* 
short  of  the  goal.    Bray  was  equally  de- 
ficient in  speed  and  endurance.    And  so 
on   down   the  line.     Miss  Kellevmarm 
went  ah  of  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  all 
up  to  that  time  and  without  aPltorent 
Trouble    Now  we  come  to  the  little  Pn- I 
nof  giil.  who  failed  once,  and  that  Irom 
^competent  handling,  a  small  g!  t  less 
than  most  girls  of  12  years  ot  age,  m 
water  of  temperature  as  low  as  50  and 
-  half "ana  finished  in  a  condition  that 
needed  assistance.    These  reason*  why 
Khe  succeeded,  reasons  why  othero  sue 
ceeded  afur  many  failures.  But  we  will 

I  S^-WhaThas^ecome  of  all  the  Boston 
^swimmers?  I  am  not  far  from  right  in 
King  that  L  ^trect  was  ttapattjg 
and  the  stimulant,  and  I>  stle,etc^*s 
Boston.    BrookUne  gave  us  spurt  suim- 
Hmcrs.  but  Green,  was  leader  for  >ears 
■and  Green  was  a  product  of  L  street 
We  hear  no  more  of  W*/«g»*  ™ 
interest  in  swimming  at  E  street  has 
been  flat.  dead.  It  began  to  go  into  a,  dc- 
icline  at  the  birth  of  the  Swimmers  Club. 
For  .  ears  I  SAvam  at  the  Point,  then ^  at 
Revere  for  vears.  Then  at  L  stieet.  ine 
ftr-t  day  of  m?  return  to  L  street  I  swam 
«?far  as  the  channel  buoy  and 
came  in  a  boat  after  me  and  ordered 
me  back,  less  than  a  cuarter-nule.  ThJ 
T  swam  to  the  long  pier  at  the  i  oini.i, 
hen  across  to  the  *>^t&%2^ 
m  ihl  extreme  upper  end  of  'i  honipson  a\ 
Sand  "  d Return    And  others  followed 
I'SSto*  Sullivan.  Mike  Meagher,  Cap  . 
Smith,  Tom  Riley  mi  a  *™\f°*£& 
Onlv  a  few  of  them  are  left  in  the  lists 
1  should  like  to  see  an 
effort  made  to  get  some  New  ^orkei  to 
swim  to  Boston  ligiht;  yes,  an  oper ,  in 
vitation  to  the  lot  from  coast  to  coast. 


leaves  of  an  illustrious  gentleman  only  a.  , 
polished  skeleton."  

"Curst  and  Brief" 

It  was  on  Sept.  27,  1888.  that  Salnte- 
Beuve  thus  treated  Alfred  de  Vigny.; 
"He  was  always  the  angel!  You  never, 
saw  a  beefsteak  in  his  house.  When, 
anyone  left  him  at  7  P.  M.  to  go  to  din- 
ner he  said:  'What,  you  are  go ing r  a  - 
ready?'   Anything   real  did  not  exist 
for  him.  After  he  had  made  his  speech  j 
at  the  Academy,  as  he  was  going  oui, 
yft/aNS  tnat  bis  discourse  wa 
rather  long.  'But  I  am  not  at  all  tirea. 
answered  de  Vigny."  tndav  in 

Rrevitrv— how   it  is  needed  today,  m 
"orations  "  after-dinner  speaking,  nov-l 

Toby  Belch  to  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
•  hout  to  write  his  challenge. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  England  that  I 
slop-worn    Phrases    of    business  cor- 
respondence such  as  "in  reply  to  you  , 
\  have  the  honor  to  rema  .  .  with  ref 
erence  to  your  communication  of  e%en 
aate?  I  have  to  acknowledge  tl i.  re- , 
ceipt;  assuring  you  at  all  times,  etc., 
etc.,"  should  be  dropped  _er(ectl 
-A  certain   author  sets  the  perfect, 
model  of  brevity.    Inquiring  as  to  the 
Tuccess  of  a   certain  novel  which  h« 
had  launched,  he  addressed  a  card  to 
he.  publisher  with  the  simple  o»ume 
Sa  T  rePly  came  by  return  from  the 

sircharies'NUler  announced 
thY  conofuest   of   Sclnde  his  dispatch 
contained   only    one   word       Pec caw. 
The    recipient   knew    enough   latin  to 
translate:  "I  have  Scinde,"  a  pun  that 

"pUably  f?hf 'Shortest  book  review 
on  record  is  attributed  to  an  American. 
The  Sie.  author,  price,  publisher -  were 
eiven  The  reviewer  added.  Shake. 
This  was  no  more  concise  than  Mr.  A 
B  WaTkfey-s  criticism  of  a  play  with  the 
title  "A  Dreadful  Evening."  Mr.  -W  alk, 
ey -wrote  "Exactly"  and  then  stopped 

There  is  an  instance  of  a  one  word  | 
speech  Lord  Tredegar  was  to  respond 
St  dinner  to  an  important  toast.  The 
company "  insisted  that  he  shotua  reply 
ror  the  House  of  Lords.  Unwillingly,  a 
last,  he  rose,  and  said  one  word:  Re- 
Burgam." 


Workman, 
workman  _ 
ordered 


I  decided  to 


arm* 


Webb's  Diet 

Captain  Matthew  V/ebb,  a  Herculean 
sailor  with  "breadth  of  beam"  as  he 
"aid,    swam    the    English    Channel  44 

.     '    aco  ianding  at  Calais.    S.1"  ,,^." 


Tit  for  Tat 

"English  women  match  handhag  and 
umbrella."  Thus  they  assert  their 
rights,  even  if  they  are  not  a .lowed 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I- or 
years  certain  men  have  »J™  "  f 
whole  mind  to  the  precise  matching  oi 
stockings  and  cravats. 

For  the  Pocket 
The  Herald  has  already  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Londoners  rehe^ed  from  me 
stress  of  war  are  asking vwhy  hjndke 
chiefs  are  square.    It  is  saiainni 
Antoinette  was  displeased  by  the  pr^ 
vailing  irregularity.   »ne  sus^.  «-  . 

Bay    about   noteworthy    events  ounn» 

fn  France,  voyages  ^f'^ZvT  the 

Thi^trm^about  handkerchiefs  in 
ol?memoirs  a^,^^.^^-- 

^  orptwlrnd.™s  ™  % 

Y-Va  TA3»a^-rn5tSeM 
l-ithout  one.    He  maae  »  ,  , 


five  de  I'Aubespine,  entertaining  Tu- 

nne  and  others  at  dinner.  In  1797  blow- 
g  the  nose  was  an  art.  "One  man  lull- 
tes  a  trumpet,  another  the  meowing 

a  cat.  Perfection  consists  In  not  mak- 
g  too  great  or  too  little  a  noise."  Sonu 

our  readers  no  doubt  remember  the 
inversation  of  Montaigne  and  a  Gascon 
f  the  subject.  Erasmus,  to  return  to 
ni.  treated  blowing  the  nose  at  con- 
Rabjo  length  mid  with  a  detail  that 

far  from  appetising.  A  writer  on  eti- 
ictte  Iii  1749  and:  "It  is  not  necessary 
j  make  a  loud  noise  in  blowing  your 
Me  as  if  you  were  sounding  the  trum- 
;t.  You  ought  to  behave  so  that  those 
»ar  you  can  hardly  notice  it."  Antolne 
>  Court  in  (16751  thought  it  was  not  de- 
snt  to  offer  a  handkerchief  to  any  one 
>r  any  purpose  whatever,  "even  though  i 

be  e  l  whito  and  clean,"  unless  ono  In-  ! 
■ted  on  it.  Do  la  Salle,  a  century  later, ' 
Wrote:  "You  should  seldom  take  snuff 
H»  the  presence  of  others,  and  you  should 
Bt  constantly  have  a  snuffbox  orahand-  ! 
srehief  in  the  hand  and  your  fingers 
ill  of  tobacco." 

What  has  become  of  the  picture  hand- 
srohiefs  of  our  youth?  Desdemona's 
ital  handkerchief  was  spotted  with 
rawberries.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
lurlshes  a  huge  bandanna,  and  we  sus- 
;ct  him  of  a  longing  for  a  snuffbox, 
\o  of  the  good,  old-fashioned  kind  that 
irieked  when  the  lid  was  screwed  off 
id  on.  Walt  Whitman  sang  of  the  one 
eat  handkerchief: 
V  chUd  said,  Wharfls  the  grass?' 

Jr  I  guess  it  is  the  handkerchief  of  the 
Lord.  ^ 
scented  gift  and  remembrancer,  design* 
edly  dropt, 

[Bearing  tha  owner's  name  someway  in  the 
coiners,  thai  we  may  see  audi  remark, 
and  say  "Whose?"  " 

Caps  and  Helmets 

tho  World  Wags: 
t  His  truthfully  been  said  that  out  of 
evil  springeth  some  good.  Tha  new 
ico  force  now  being  recruited  will  be 
jipped,  furnished,  topped  off  or  lidded 
th  a  cap  instead  of  the  prehistoric 
Itnet.  No  more  will  the  eyes  of  the 
jtor  to  Botton  bulgo  with  astonish- 
•nt  at  tho  sight  of  the  strange  head- 
:ce,  nor  will  the  thought  of  the  male 
51-us  of  "The  Pirates  of  PenzancV  oc- 
r  to  us  every  time  we  see  one  of  them. 
V:th  tho  helmet  we  will  probably  miss 
s  rotund  and  Hat-footed  wearer  of  it, 
L  then  are  some  losses  not  irrepar- 
le.  So  farce  eil  to  the  helmet  and  the 
ut  gentleman  who  wore  it.  In  his  re- 
ement  he  earried  off  his  helmet.  It 
II  ?<n-ve  nicely  for  a  cooking  utensil, 
iste  basket  or  oarbage  can. 
5oston.  NEWTON. 
To  quote  from  George  Peele's  poem 
ir  to  Thackeray:  "His  helmet  now 
ill  make  an  hive  for-bees." — Ed. 


sir 


Cruel  Mockery  -* 
|As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  time  to  call  attention  to  one  of 
Ithe  most  exasperating  tricks  practised 
Ion  a  helpless  and  suffering  public  by 
[the    Elevated.    After    tips  home-going 
■crowds  in  the  evening  have  been  forced 
lto  wait  from  10  to  30  minutes  in  the  I 
■Friend  street  tunnel  station  for  a  south- 
Ibound  train  from  Sullivan  square,  due 
Miresumably  to  delay  caused  by  an  open 
■drawbridge,   the  train    that   comes  at 
■last  rushes  by  at  an  express  rate,  toot- 
ling its  whistle  in  derision  and  leaving 
Ithe  constantly  increasing  numbers  on 
Ithe  platform  to  smile  6r  scowl  and  shift 
■their  feet  for  another  period.  Day  after 
May,  the  long,  impatient  wait  and  then 
Ithe    mocking    flash   and   roar'  of  the 
Itardy  train!  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
ladd  that  only  during  the  first  experi- 
lence  does  the  victim  smile;   then  he 
|]oins  the  Jaded  majority  who  bite  their 
lips,  gnash  their  teeth,  gnaw  their  nail  . 
ind  clench  their  fists  in  futile  indigna- 
Ition.  Of  course,  the  train  is  late  and 
(must  make  up  time;  but  time  also  ex- 
lists  for  the  waiting  crowds.  « 
Dorchester.  JUNIOR. 

AliCAN  CHOIRS  I 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  "Vatican  Choirs,"  combining  70 
singers  from  the  choirs  of  the  Slstine 
Chapel,  St.  John  Lateran  and  St. 
Peter's  Basilica,  conducted  by  Don 
Raffaele  Casimiri,  canon  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  director  of  the  Pontifical  Lat- 
eran  Chapel,  and  head  master  and  di- 
rector of  composition  in  the  Schola  Can- 
torum,  gave  a  concert  last  night  in 
Mechanics'  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Palestrina-  Offertory  for  five 
voices,  "Laudate  Dominum";  Motet  for 
five  voices  from  "The  Song  of  Songs" — 
"vox  dilectl  mei";  Vittoria,  Response 
for  (four  voices,  "Caligaverunt  Oculi 
mei';'  Palestrina,  Motet  for  four  voices. 
"O  quantus  luctus";  Offertory  for  five 
voices,  "Bonum  est  confiteri";  Viadana, 
Motet  for  four  voicen,  "Exultate  justl"; 
Palestrina,  Motet  for  five  voices,  from 
The  Song  of  Songs" — "Njgra  sum  sed 


Spirltus";  Palestrina,  Motot  for  five  i 
voices,  "Exultnto  Deo."  , 

The  proof-reading  of  the  Latin  texts 
was  poor  indeed.    The  "Ave  Maria,"  for 

example)  was  shockingly  butchered. 

Thero  was  a  vei  yi  large  audience  in 
the  huge  hall,  an  audience  that  was  un- 
der tha-spell  of  the  music  and  fully  ap- 
preciated tho  beauty  nn<l  grandeur  of 
the  performance. 

With  one  exception,  the  music  was  of  j 
tho  old  ecclesiastical  school;  Palestrina 
representing  the  Roman  art;  Wttorla 
the  Spanish,  although  as  a  young  man 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  un- 
der Spanish  teachers  and  was  chapel- 
master  in  the  churches  until  he  went 
to  Madrid:  Viadana  the  Venetian,  illus- 
trious as  the  inventor  of  a  freer  style 
of  church  music  for  a  few  voices  with 
organ  bass. 

Palestrina  and  Vittoria,  masters  of  the 
noblest  ecclesiastical  music!  The  for- 
mer was  represented  by  music  strictly 
of  the  church  and  by  selections  of  a 
quasi-secular  nature  from  "The  Seng  of 
Songs."  It  seems  from  the  music  of  tho 
two  composers  we  have  heard  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  that,  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  Roman  are  the  more  mys- 
tical; far  removed  from  earthly  sug- 
gestion; music  of  rapt  spirits:  while  in 
|  the  music  of  the  Spaniard  there  is  a 
I  pathos  that  touches  the  human  heart 
and  sounds  a  deeper  note.  What  could  j 
be  more  beautiful  in  its  melancholy 
'  wail,  in  its  profound  eXTJre'-sion  of  grief, 
j  than  Vittoria's  music  for  "Si  est  dolov 
similis  sieut  dolor  meus"?  What  more 
penetrating  by  its  exquisite  tenderness, 
its  humble  spirit  of  adoration,  than  his 
"Ave  Maria"?  The  motet  of  Viadana 
is  in  a  more  worldly  vein  than  the  mu- 
sic of  the  other  two;  it  is  as  if  Venetian 
life,  the  gorgeous  life  of  the  pleasure- 
seeking  folk,  had  made  its  way  into  the 
| church. 

'  The  only  modern  composition  was 
!  Casimiri's  "A'eni,  Sancti  Spiritus,"  in 
which  the  composer,  not  endeavoring  to 
follow  slavishly  the  old  models,  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  that  which  «ip  com- 
monplace and  any  suggestion  of  the 
operatic  spirit.  This  motet  is  free  from 
pseudo-archaism;  it  shows  scholarship 
that  is  not  merely  imitative;  it  is  emi- 
nently vooal,  with  passages  thait  may 
be  called  ecclesiastically  dramatic;  pas- 
sages of  genuine  beauty,  as  The  section 
beginning  "Consolator  Optime,"  which 
is  followed  by  the  glorious  outburst: 
"O  Lux  bealissima."  It  may  here  be 
said  that  ATittoria's  music  has  keenly- 
dramatic  thrusts,  as  the  first  treatment 
of  the  verse  beginning:  "O  vos  omnes." 

The  performance  by  the  choir  was 
memorable.  The  voices  of  the  children 
were  ineffably  beautiful  in  the  piano 
and  pianissimo  passages,  nor  did  they 
lose  quality  in  the  vigorous  measures. 
Tho  male  voices  Were  fully  as  remark- 
ble.  There  was  always  a  sense  of 
roportion,  a  perfect  balance,  sure  in- 
tonation. The  many  nuances  were  as  if 
they  were  spontaneous,  not  too  opealy 
and  laboriously  contrived  by  Don  Casi- 
miri. No  doubt  the  traditions  of  inter- 
pretation are  faithfully  preserved  in 
Rome.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why  in  the  performance  of  this  music, 
there  is  often  a  sudden  diminution  of 
wer  when  the  text  seems  to  call  for 
|Lhe  utmost  vigor. 
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Miss  Clara  Munger  will  be  mourned 
l»y  many,  and  not  only  by  her  pupils 
and  those  intimately  associated  with 
her.  She  had  a  talent  for  friendship. 
Her  nature  was  unusually  sympathetic; 
her  generosity  unbounded.  Her  counsel 
was  ever  ready;  her  purse  was  always 
open.  Serious  in  her  art,  she  did  not 
take  life  too  seriously,  for  she  was 
blessed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
Critical  in  her  musical  judgment,  she 
was  not  captious  or  malicious  in  the 
expression  of  it;  nor  was  she  unduly 
elated  by  success  in  her  own  chosen 
profession. 

Laurette  Taylor  will  appear  in  "The 
Temple  of  Fear,"  a  now  dramatic 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  her  husband, 
Mr.  Manners.  She  will  take  the'  part 
of  an  Italian,  wife  of  an  ambassador 
•a  Rome.  She  told  a'  London'  reporter 
that  for  the  last  IS  months  she  has 
been  studying  Italian  to  make  the  part 
realistic,  as  her  broken  English  will  be 
largely  interspersed  with  native  words. 
•'Please  understand,  however,  1  am  to 
be  a  'grande  dame,'  slow  speaking,  and 
Incisive,  an  entirely  different  type  of  j; 

I  woman  from  the  excitable  heroine  por-  , 

1  trayed  by  Miss  Doris  Keanc  in  "Ro- 
■nance/     All  being  well  tins  will  keep  | 

I  us  busy  until  the  beginning  of  May,  ; 
when  we  propose  to  pack  our  trunks 

1  again,  and  then,  hey',  for  Merrle  Eng- 
land. Of  course,  if  »he  run  of  the  piece 
should  be  continued  through  the  sum- 

I  mer  you  won't  see  us  until  the  autumn. 
But  once  with  you  we  reckon  to  make 
London  our  home  far  two  years.  Our 
Idea  is  to  come  to  terms  with  some 
west-end  manager  tor  a  theatre,  as, 
In  addition  to  'The  Temple  of  Fear,' 
there  are  several  of  Hartley's  plays 
which  we  want  to  produce,  with  myself, 
please,  in  the  leading  parts.  You  see. 
'Peg  o'  My  Heart'  r«ade  such  a  host  of 
kind  friends  here  that  she  Is  just  dy- 
ing to  renew  acquaintance  with  them 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permit." 

Gerald  Du  Maurier  talking  on  Sept.  'i 
naid,  apropos  of  Mr.  Sutro's  new  play, 
j  "The  Choice,"  that  It  contains  some 
good  after-war  propaganda.  He  believes 
in  making  the  theatre  a  medium  for 
Dropaganda  when  the  cause  is  good.  Ho 


man's  Homo,"  and  Galsworthy's  "Jus- 
tice." 

Mr.  Hlchens  says  he  was  "inspired" 

to  write  his  "Voice  from  tho  Minaret," 
jevlcwed  in  tho  Herald  of  last  Sunday, 
by  seeing  from  a  window  In  a  native 
hotel  in  Damascus  a  minaret  with  the 
Muezzin   uttering   his  call   to  prayer. 
''There  came  Into  my  mind  the  picture 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  passionately 
(evoted  to  each  other,  and  holding  thf 
World  well  lost  for  love.    Upon  their 
ears  fell  th«  reiterated  cry.  of  the  "Muez- 
kln  bringing  with  it  to  at  least  one  of  the 
listeners,  a  paralyzing  consciousness  of 
ihe  full  significance  of  the  step  they 
bad  mutually  taken.    Thero  you  havo 
the  starting  point  of  the  story.   •    •  • 
t  anr  not  appealing  for  a  purely  Intel- 
lectual theatre,  but  for  a  theatre  in 
Which  the  emotions,  common  to  every 
healthy-minded  man  and  woman,  find 
full   play.    The   English   stage    is  no 
longer  to  be  governed  by  the  tastes  of 
the  sentimental,  somewhat  hysterical, 
young  girl,  and  of  the  'lonely  soldier,' 
who  very  properly,  In  view  of  the  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  only  asked  to  be 
■unused."   Mr.  Hlchens  is  collaborating 
w-lth  John   Knlttel   of   Switzerland  in 
two  plays:   one   an   Indian   play,  the: 
jother  "an  adventure  blended  with  com- 
edy."   He  talked  to  a  reporter  for  a 
column  while  Miss  Marie  Loehr  was, 
eating  her  lunch,   which  the  reporter 
(tells  us  consisted  of  tea,  cut  bread  and 
■butter  and  a  hard-boiled  egg. 
i   Mr.  Owen  Nares  contemplates  a  Vik- 
jlng  setting  for  his  production  of  "Ham- 
jlet"  at  matinees  at  the  Queen's.  He 
thinks  that  some  of-  Claudius's  lines  in 
act  IV.,  scene  3,  warrants  this  conclu- 
eion.    "It  is  my  opinion  that  he  refers 
to  the  period  when  the  Danes  had  more 
or  less  conquered  England,  and  when 
England  had  to  pay  them  the  tribute 
known  as   'Dane  Gelt.'    At  no  other 
period   in   history   had   Denmark  any 
sway  over  England,  so  I  think  there  is 
good  reason  for  my  assumption."  Mr. 
Nares  favors    a    comparatively  young 
queen — fce  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  Gertrude   was  Hamlet's  mother — 
and  an  Ophelia  who  is  "a  minx  set  on 
to  capture  Hamlet  by  her  father." — The 
Stage. 

The  London  Times  said  of  Frank  Cra- 
ven, who  brought  out  his  "Too  Many 
Cooks" '  at  the  Savoy  Sept.  1 :  "Mr. 
Craven  has  built  his  play  and  his  house 
round  a  simple,  homely  character  that 
wins  your  liking  fov  its  very  slmpllcitv 
and  homeliness.  Mr.  Craven  himself 
plays  this  character  with  a  quiet,  mod- 
est, dry,  delightful  humor  of  his  own. 
He  forces  no  laughter,  plays  no  antics, 
but  is  just  natural  and  sincere."' 

Thirty-three  performances  of  six  plays  , 
by  Shakespeare  took  place  at  the  Shak'e- 
epeare  Festival  al  Stratford-on-Avon. 

"Jack  o'  Jingles,"  in  four  acts,  by  Leon 
M.  Liob.  and  Malcolm  Cherry7,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Now-  Theatre,  London, 
Sept.  4.  "It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  wel- 
come a  romantic  drama  of  tho  old,  flam- 
boyant fashion,  with  proscribed  noble- 
men disguised  Us  ballad  singers  and 
clock  cases  proving  no  less  useful  (though 
much  less  naughty)  hiding  places  than 
those  in  'L'Heure  Espagnole.'  As  is  only 
fair,  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
hero  and  villain.  If  the  one  has  his  bal- 
lads, theother  has  his  Irish  brogue.  *  *  • 
Evidently  the  war  has  left  untouched 
the  natural,  healthy,  human  craving  for 
romance."  Thus  the  Times.  To  mark  the 
production  Mr.  Lion  compiled  a  treatise 
on  "Joy  in  the  Theatre,"  in  which,  we 
read,  he  laments  that  the  world  shows 
signs  of  senile  decay  and  that  play  will 
soon  bo  regarded  as  the  means  by  which 
young  people  in  their  spare  time  consid- 
er how  they  can  increase  their  output. 
"Already  the  fervor  of  bygone  days  is 
disappearing  from  the  stage  as  from 
life.  The  old  swagger  with  cloak  and 
Sword  is  hard  to  find  by  the  constant 
playgoer  who  still  holds  that  'the  play's 
he  thing,'  and  the  chink  of  teacups  a 
-:heap  piece  of  trickery  for  filling  up  the 
Taps  where  the  plot  ought  to  be.  'Jack 
o'  Jingles'  is  not  intended  to  'improve' 
or  to  'show  life  as  it  Is.'  It  is  intended 
to  bring  some  amount  of  joy  into  the 
theatre  by  setting  out  the  breathless 
happenings -of  a  period  in  British  history, 
as  enthralling  as  it  is  exhilarating." 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Robertson  will' 
lecture  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United 
States  this  fall.  The  lectures  will  be' 
:onfined  to  Shakespeare— the  first  be- 
ng  a  general  survey;  the  second. 
"Hamlet"  and  Shakespeare's  prose; 
i.he  third,  "Macbeth,"  "Othello,"  "King 
"jear." 

William    Hurlburt's    comedy,  "Over. 
Sunday"   wi>.j  performed   for  "  the  first 
time  In  Sngland  on  'Sept.  1 ,  at  Liver- 

>ooj.     The  stage  called  it  a  "rather 

oolish  farce." 

Seymour  Hicks  appeared  at  Black- 
>ool  (Eng.)  on  Sept.  1  in  a  farce  with 
n-jfslc,  "Adam  and  Eve,"  which  deals  '■  ■ 
vlth  the  life  of  the  modern  music  hall 
,tage.  The  uncle  of  Evelyn  Bird  will 
iot  allow  Adam  Court  to  >ved  her  until 
re  has  shown  himself  able  to  work. 
Vdam  buys  the  "act"  of  one  Peacock, 
'The  Great  Swanko."  an  Illusionist  and 
nesioerist. 

jYank  Linds,  in  England,  objects  to 
'tainted"  plays  and  deplores  the  fact 
that  "many  of  these  pieces  have— to 
heir  shame,  be  it  said— been  written  by 
vomen,  and  are  toured  and  acted  by 
hem." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Knight  of 
he  Burning  Pestle"  lias  been  revived  at 
Jie  Repertory  Theatre.  Birmingham, 
Kng.  "Vigel  Playfalr  was  obviously  con- 
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ronted  \\  ltii  tin  kn"uy  problem  of  how  | 
ar  Jacobean  humor  could  he  made  to 

imuse  a   pre;  eiil-iT"  v  audience  by  MvJ 
tdvcntlliuu.   n't\  pT  '.  .u.U'l't)  'buainwa'j 
vithout  becoming  ;i«iuchroiilnllo.  Mo  han 
.ichie\ed  the  effect  in  a  manner  inolTcn-j 

sivo  to  the  scholar,  ns  well  as  congenial 

to  the  mere  amusement  seeker."  The 
stage  was  set  to  represent  the  Interior 
1  of  one  of  the  playhousefc  of  the  period 
In  which  the  play  was  first  produced 

(Kill). 


The  London  Times  Reviews  Mr.  Maug- 
ham's New  Farce, "Home  and  Beauty" 

"Homo  nnd  Beauty."  a  farce  In  three; 
acts,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  at  the  j 

Playhouse,  Aug.  30. 

Wilnnm  ChsrlPH  lUwtrtg 

I'l-edorick  Malcolm  <:berrf. 

Mr.  I^clcnstcr  Paton  Ruben  Iloroa 

.Mr.  A.  b.  R;ibiim  Ijytoa  Lfm 

Clarence  Alfrcl 

Mrs.  shuttleworth  Lottlo  Venue  ! 

Miss  Montmoiency  Jean  I'adiul 

Miss  Dennis  Laura  I.yrtla  | 

Taylor  Doris  Cooper  | 

Nannie  K.  StonerfeH  j 

Victoria  t!l«dys    Cooper  . 

One  Is  tempted  to  call  Mr.  Maugham"s  ' 
farce  exquisite.  It  ha»j  style,  wit,  ele- 
gance, and  at  the  same  time  the  sheer 
fun  that  all  farce  should  have,  but  fun 
I  of  the  choicest  sort,  quiet  fun.  It  is  a 
i  little  masterpiece  of  polite  merriment.  . 
Like  Pope's  lady  who  was  "mistress  of  | 

■  herself  though  China  fall,"  its  people,, 
|  though  caught  in  the  toils  of  bigamy 

I  and  divorce,  preserve  a  gay  composure. 

■  When  William  was  reported  by  the 
j  war  office  killed  In  action.  Mrs.  William 
|  wore  the  smartest  mourning  for  a  year, 
|  and  then  married  William's  best  friend 

Frederick.  So  we  learn  as  she  lies  on 
I  her  sofa  chatting  with  her  manicurist, 
j  (When  did  we  last  see  that  sofa  and 
I  manicurist  scene?  It  was  a  French  play 
j  and  the  actress  was  either  Chaumont 
ii  or  Jeanne  Granler.)  She  adores  Fred- 
erick, as  she  had  adored  William,  but 

I  always  with  gay  composure.  Frederick, 
too,  is  quite  cool  when  he  comes  in  to 
report  that  William,  far  from  being 
dead,  has  just  announced  his  return  by 

II  telephone.   It  was  a  thoroughly  modern 

1  announcement.  William  said  Cheerio.  , 
'and  Frederick  replied  Cheerio.  (What  a 
|  conversation!  said  Victoria.)  How  is 
William  to  be  told  of  the  re-marriage? 
As  .he  has  been  away  for  three  years 
the  presence  of  an  infant  in  arms  soon 
enlightens  him.  His  unruffled  comment 
is,  "You  seem  to  have  been  busy,  Vic-  i 
toria,"  and  heights  a  cigarette. 

The  next  question  is,  which  husband 
shall  Victoria  keep?   There  is  a  strug- 
gle of  generosity  between  William  and 
Frederick,   each   offering  to   resign  in 
favor  of  the  other.    Then  they  agree  to 
draw  lots,  but  Frederick  cheats.  Finally 
Victoria  settles  the  matter  by  electing- 
to  get  divorced  from  both  in  order  that, 
she  may  marry  a  third  party,  who  has  , 
a  Rolls-Royce.    And  here,  in  the  last 
act,  just  where  most   farces  flag.  Mr.; 
Maugham  is  at  his  liveliest.  Divorce 
proceedings  are  being  arranged  by  Vic-  j 
toria's  solicitor,  who  explains  that  the  I 
law  as  to  misconduct  will  make  it  nee-  j 
essary  to  engage  an  intervener,  or  lady, 
who  is  to  serve  as  partner  in  the  sup- 
posed misconduct.    Me  produces  a  pro- 
fessional intervener,  who  has  acted  as 
such  in  all  the  best  divorce  cases  ror  -the 
last  score  of  years;  and  when  this  lady  ; 
proved,  in  the    person    of    Miss    Jean  , 
Cadell,  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  j 
prim  sisterhood,   the  house    was    con- 1 
vulsed    with    laughter.     Miss   Cadell's ! 
droll  performance  was  indeed  the  final  i 
touch  to  an  entertainment  of  rare  dis-  , 
tinctlbn. 

<  They  have  an  admirable  little  eom-j 
pnny  at  the  Playhouse  for  work  of  this  . 
kind.  The  beautiful  Miss  Gladys  Cooper, 
always  In  wonderful  gowns,  has  now  be- 
come an  accomplished  actress  into  the 
bargain.  Where  else  could  you  find  two 
such  light  comedians  as  Mr.  Cherry  and 
Mr.  Hawtrey?  And  it  Is  superfluous  to 
say  that  there  Is  only  one  Lottie  Venne. 
She  has  little  to  do  in  ♦his  farce,  but 
that  little  is  perfectly  done. 


"Costume  Plays" 

There  is  a  tradition  In  th*  film  world 
at  present  that  the  public  do  not  care 
I  for  what  are  called  "costume  plays."  Tt 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  United 
.States  and  Is  stated  to  represent  the 
feeling  in  that  country.  It  has  now  be- 
come almost  axion^tlc,  although  in  this 
country  there  is  little  foundation  for 
such  a  belief. 

"The  whole  of  our  history  is  a  cos- . 
tume  play,"  said  a  well-known  producer  , 
recently,  "'and  It  is  absurd  to  suggest  i 
that  the,  British  nation  does  not  want  I 
to  3ee  it's  own  .wonderful  record  on  the  j 
screen,  if  properly  staged.    There  is  a 
great  future  in  this  country  for  Ms-  j 
torical  pictures  which  are  entertaining 
and  yet  accurate  in  detail,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  such  pictures  must  be  part  of 
our  educational  progress.    The  success 
of  the  •  great  Italian  pictures  showing 
life  in  ancient  Rome  ought  to  be  enough 
to  prove  to  exhibitors  that  statements 
are  often  accepted  without  being  prop- 
erly examined." 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  efforts 
which  arc  being  made  in  this  direction  - 
is  a  film  version  of  Charles  Klngsley's 
"Westward  Ho!"  by  Master  Films.  Mr. 
Percy  Nash,  who  has  just  finished  "The 
Flag  Lieutenant,",  is  responsible  for  the 
production,  and  Miss  R»hee  Kelly  and 
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,vas 

lUft 


ta  Qu  »rtorn»altie.  recently  de- 
.ed  are  t  iking  the  '  ^tiding  parts. 
,„  >  «trlkln«  Miur.i*!  '.-ft  week  to 
.*as  from  the  muddy  street  of  a  London 
suburb  in  a  depressing  stream  of  rtiln 
Into  a  warmly  lit  Kllsabethan  mansion 
where  ladle*  and  gentlemen  of  the  time 
were  dancing  a  stately  measure.  To 
watching;  the  scene  there  was 
always  the  regret  that  color  photog- 
raphy has  not  reached  suc.i  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  the  rich  contrasts  of 
dress  could  be  reproduced,  but  the  ef- 
fect In  black  and  white  will  undoubtedly 
bo  a  faithful  picture  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas  is  supervising  all  the 
details  of  scene  and  costume,  and  the 
replica  of  Sir  Richard  Grenvllle's  Re- 
venge, which  will  be  remembered  as  a 
feature  of  the  Shakespearean  exhibition 
*t  Earl's  court  before  the  war,  has  been 
bought  and  will  be  taken  down  to 
Devonshire  and  launched  for  use  In  the 
sea  scenes.  One  quaint  touch  about  the 
production  Is  that  It  is  impossible  to  I 
use  Plymouth  Hoe  as  it  Is  today  Tor  the 
film  because  it  would  contain  so  many 
anachronisms,  and  therefore  most  of  the' 
c-:tdo><r  »  •  « i',!  !  iki-:i    \t  Hlilc- 

I  ford.— London  Times.  Sept.  1. 

Notes  from  the  London  Times 
About  the  Promenade  Concerts 

The  London  Times  published  these  I 
notes  about  music  heard  at  the  Prome- 
nade Concerts  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
also  about  other  works. 


Bax  ■ 

played 

well  W 

MotN\'o'7ong"".v'iiiiic  more  would  have, 
bee.,  too  much.    It  is  all  held  toother  by 
nn    Insistent   6-S   rytlun.   a  rat-tat-tat 
which  the  side  drum,  the  tambourine,  the 
st  ilnc«     and    others    keep    going  all 
through  the    scherso.    and    which  on" 
never  forgets  through  the  °°"»«°tf'^ 
trio.   Around  this  there  Is  all  sous  of 
:  run.  with  scraps  of  skilfully  inter-twined 
melodies,  pungent  harmonics  decorated 
I  with  a  variety  of  orchestral  colors,  from 
.the  light  tricks  of  harp.  glockenspleU 
and  celesta,  to  the  sinister  tones  ofl 
muted  brass.    It  is  never  quite  obvlousJ 
but  never  obscure,  and  If  It  gets  twej 


don,  -,™    

Aug.  21.  "It  Is  not  always  the  novelty 
that   forms  the  most  interesting  'item 
■  In   the   Promenade   program,   but  the 
I  place  of  honor  last  night  was  undoubt- 

I  oily  taken  by  the  American  composer, 
|  David    Stanley   Smith,    whose  overture 
•'Prince  Hal"    received  its    first  per- 
formance in  this  copntry.  though  it  has 
been  done  several  times  in  America.  It 
ia   a   capital   bit   of  characterization. 
In  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth. 
Ripe  for  exploits    and    mighty  enter- 
es'— such    is    the    quotation    to  be 
id  on  the  title  page,  and  It  gives  an 
illent  key  to  the  spirit  of  the  work 
-broad  and  spacious,  redolent  of  the 
open  air.    One  does  not  altogether  ap- 
prove the  form,  which  Is  more  or  less 
on  orthodox  lines  though  freely  treated; 
In  this  respect,  one  feels  the  composeri 
might  *v»c  borrowed  without  misgivingj 
frilTi  Richard  Strauss,  and  produced  a' 
;  more  extended  work,  on  the  lines,  say, 
";of  'Don  Quixote*  Mr.  Smith  has  such  an 
;  obvious  sense  of  the  dramatic  that  he 
'should-  choose    the  forms    (or  create 
[  them  for  himself)  in  which  it  will  have 
•  fullest  Play.     His  orchestration  is  I 
,-  effective,  though  he  is  rather  too 
il  of  the  toy-shop  effects."     On  the. 
It  before  (Aug.  V))  Anne  Thursfield 
I    some  of    Moussryskj  's  'Kiifau- 
s,"  heard  for  the  first  time  with  or- 
rtral     accompaniments.  "Spencer 


three  performances  It  should  oe  a 
popular  addition  to  the  repertory. 

Parisian  Plays 

"Le  Temps  des  Cerises  '  ("The  Cherry 
Season")  has  been  brought  ova  at  th>( 
Petit  Theatre  des  Arts.  A  ruined  marquis 
has    allowed    an    American  business 
woman.   Llna  Kemp,  to  make  ".  show 
of  his  castle.    A    millionaire    and  his 
daughter,  Alice,  visit  the  place  and  are 
invited  to  stay.    The  marquis  is  drawn 
towards  Alice.    Lina.  In  love  with  him, 
endeavors  to  prevent  the  match.    W  hen 
he  finds  out  that  she  la  trying  to  hold 
hlm-thev  have  dined  late  together-he 
concludes  that  he  must  win  Alice,  though, 
he  has  declared  himself  to  Llna.     I  re- 
gret to  saw"  says  the  correspondent  of 
the  Stage  "that  the  authors  accord  the 
young  lady's    hand  to    this  worthless 
person,  while  Llna    decides    that  the 
cherrv  season  is  over  for  her.  and  re- 
turns' to  business.    In  my  opinion  none 
of  the  men  arc  worthy  Of  cither  of  the 
ladies.     The   play   has   a  great  many 
naive    commonplaces,    but    some  good 
comedv  situations  turning  at  times  to 
burlesque.    :u:d    several    pretty  lines. 
Blanche  Toulain  took  the  part  of  Una, 
\  new  nutsh-al  comedy  "Le  Marche 
4* Amour"  by  D'Hansewick  ana  De.  Wat- 
'  tync  has  been  produced  at  the  Varieties 
.  -The  scene  is  alleged  Byzantine  (a  very  < 
'  modern  Byzantine),  and  the  plot  is  de- 
cidedlv  risque,  although  it  spares  us  the 
I  grossiiess  of  some  modern  entertain- 
1  ment=    But  the  lines  and  the  situations 
are  prettv  loose,  and  I  noticed  one  or 
I  t-o  English  and  Americans  with  then 
I  wives,  who  left  after  the  second  act, 
The  music,   by  T-».   Pouget,   is  rather 
reminiscent  of  street  organs.    A  rich 
-\  Bvzantine  designer  of  costumes.  Xeno- 
phon   has  a  too  amourous  wife.  His 
!  Friend  O-luus  advises  him  to  engage  a 


quid  pro  quo  absolute  rights  .In  thelri 
boxes,  numbering  iW,  in  perpetuity. 
These  rights  aro  very  Jealously  guarded. 
The  impresario  complains  that,  with  the 
rising  cost  of  everything,  It  Is  quite 
Impossible  to  run  a  season  of  opera  up 
to  the  Scala  standard  unless  he  has  m 
his  hands  the  Income  derived  from  so 
largo  and  Important  n  pan  of  tho  house. 
If  his  performances  are  not  up  to  that 
standard,  society  stays  away  en  bloc, 
and  the  theatre  presents  the  most  de- 
pressing appearance.  Il  is  true  that  the 
box  holders  contribute  a  sum  of  about 
DOW  llro  apiece,  but  this,  oven  with  Hie 
200,000  or  300,000  lire  contributed  by  the 
coi  poratlon,  Is  not,  he  soys,  enough. 
Recently  the  lease  has  been  held  by  tho 
Duca  Viscontl  di  Madrono,  who  sublet 
It  to  tho  impresario.  The  latter  fur- 
nished figures  which  showed  that  he 
wiyi  running  the  theatre  at  a  loss,  which 
tho  duke,  recognising  the  justice  of  tho 
complaint,  reimbursed.  But  the  duke's 
lease  has  apparently  expired,  and  tin 
impresario  \\  u  io  know  what  is  going 
f  to  happen  now.  In  the  spring  UiorewaS" 
talk  of  legislative  measures  of  a  com- 
pulsory  nature  to  oblige  the  box  holders 
*\  to  surrender  their  rights." 

O  Sullivan,  the  Irish  tenor,  was  slng- 
1  ing  with  time.  Kousnetzoff  In  "Romeo 
<  and  Juliet"  at  the  Paris  Opera  last 
month. 

Musicians  in  a  largo  Parisian  music 
hall  arc  paid  $5  a  day;  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  >J0«  a  month;  girls,  $M0  a 
month;  dancing  girls,  $S0  a  month; 
"artists"  from  $4  to  $200  a  day. 

Denis  Ashlelgh  has  written  a  song- 
cycle,*  "The  Muster.  Knot,"  text  from 
Omer  Khayyam,  published  by  Collard 
Moutrie.  "It  was  a  bold  experiment 
to  challenge  comparisons  with  a  cycle 
that  every  singer  knows  by  heart;  and 
Mr.  Ashlcigh  has  Increased  his  diffi- 
culties by  beginning  with  'Myself  when 
voting  did  eagerly  frequent.'  It  cannot 
be  said.that  he  has  added  fresh  lustre 
lo  the  verse;  but  his  music  is  always 
suave  and  pleasing,  and  the  constant 
taint  nf  the  organ  left  is  unobjectionable 
because  it  odds  dignity  to  the  accom- 
paniments." 

Mr.  Whitney  Mookridgo.  who  used  lo 
sing  in  Boston  a  good  many  years  ago 
in  oratorio,  wrote  to  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph. London,  about  London  as  a  mu- 
sical centre. 

"Attracted  by  Cue  persistent  report 
that  Berlin  was  the  absolute  centre  of 
he  music  world.  I  spent  the  autumn 
nnd  winter  of  1*8-14  there,  with  thi 
sole  object  of  studying  conditions  con- 
nected with  student  life  and  the  ad- 
My  experience  quick 


torn*?,  in  Lenskis  too  familiar  aria,! 
•O    where    has    fled?'    performed  the 
i  operation  that  is  vulgarly  known  as  lay-  ] 
Ung  it  on  with  a  trowel-quite  rightly.  I 
|  too:  such  music  loses  its  character  If 
the  singer  does  not  let  himself  go.  The 
conceit    opened   with   Glazounov's  ar- 
Ifangement  of  the  Volga  hauling  song— 
an  extraordinary  example  of  an  over- 
whelming effect  produced  by  sheer  re- 
iteration   and    consummate  orchestral 
management.    It  made  everything  else 
In  the  evening  sound  something  like  an 
anti-climax,   although   Sir   Henry  took 
It  'rather  too  fast,  and  failed  to  bring 
Lout  that  feeling  of.  an  age-long  weari- 
I ness  that  is  the  secret  of  its  appeal." 
Sept.  1.    "George  Eutterworth's  hand- 


li3&  ?«r3&  B^frr^n^™  that-there-was-itae* 
««  r'whomhe  Wrflhe  ^om^V:  foundalioTfor  the  pinnacle.  muMcal.y,  I 
chene.  whom  he  lov *  ;    u       Horace.  I  Berlin  had  been  placed  upon.    As  >e- 
|  Jealous.    "To  anange    nauei  j       ^  ^  facimles  a  0ffered  students 

discovering  that  Xonophon's  wife  was  j    and  the  musica|  public  for  hcarms -  the 
r       «ii     7.P   the  inmate  of  a  cabaret     (,nesl  music  the  year  round,  the  Gel  man 
■S  s  Thai  he%iTeriong-lost  child.     L"piial   could   not.  comparer i  ours 
i  n  ortunatelv    her   child    was    a    girl.  I    Dining  the  seven  months ,  of  -81''- 
Horace  declares  that  he  is  a  girl.  mas-,. J  lheWS  I  was  struck  hy  the  Oca.  th  of 
ouerading   as   a    man.   and   Xenoplion  '      u    g00d  concerts  and  tho  e  or  .not* 
prompt lx •  makes  love  to  him.    Matters    numbcr  0f  really  bad  ones     The.  PI Ml- 
reach  a  crisis  for  Horace  when  Xeno-    hamonic  Orchestra ^   conduc  ed  two  o 
,17,,    having  been  passionately  wooed     thrpe   times  by   NlWaeh   and  ^ij.us 
bv°a'stran8er  who  called  him  her  angel.     \nonccrt3   by   BatUstlni    d'Albert,  and 
bclfevea  that  she   is  none  other  than    Kveisler  stand  out  in  rche    o  no.fer 
Horace,  whom  he  takes  for  a  girl,  andJ;wUc  deadly  dull  season  of  m>isw. 


I  fol  Of  works— the  'Cherry  Tree'  and  the 
|  two  volumes  of  the  'Shropshire  Lad  — 
have  endeared  him  to  Hr.glish  music- 

■  lovers,  and  on  -  was  particularly  glad  to 
'  have  cn  Saturday  the  opportunity  to 
[  hear  again  his  last  aiid  most  finished 

work.   'The   Banks   oi   Green  Willow.' 
i  We  say  'again'  because  the  announce- 
]  went  of  it  as  a  first  performance  in 
London  is  not  quite   correct:    it  was 
performed  at  one  of  the  late  F.  B.  1J- 
{ ii£'a  concerts  in  V'U,  and  again  at  the 
IK.  C.  M.  commemoration  this  summer. 
U  will  perhaps  not  make  such  a  ready 
I  appeal  a*  the  'Cherry  Tree'  prelude:  Its 
i  emotion  is  less  personal,  ana  even  more 
!  r.-stralned.    But  it  is  an  equally  sincere 
I  ind  Individual  piece  of  work,  and  from 
l  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view  more 
Terfect:  the  composer  has  become  more 
1  certain  of  his  Etyle  and  solves  his  prob- 
1  lem*.   more   especially   that  of  form— 
I  which  he  was  never  content  to  accept 
road-  made— with  a  more  unfaltering 
hand"    Louis  Aubert's  B  Minor  Fan- 
'  ia»lc  for  piano  and  orchestra:    "An  in- 
'  different  work,  composite  and  reminis- 
.  cant  In  style,  but  full  of  delightful  col^ 

I  (Orchestral  version  of  Ravel's  "Values 
Nobles  et   SenUmentales."    These  las. 
I  were  written  as  piano  music,  and  piano 
Imualc  they  remain;  not  even  their  com- 
poser's astounding  orchestral  virtuosity 
can  reconcile  one  to  hearing  them  in 
I  any  Other  medium.    They  are  Particu- 
B  tarty    ill-suited  to    Sir  Henry  Woods 
'  temperament  and  style,  and  they  lost 
~t  •  a  good  deal  :n  the  performai.ee. 

Sept  4:   "It  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 

■  'Imltted  that  composers  who  w-ould  get 

1  their  new  works  accepted  at  the  prom- 
lenade  concerts  must  be  both  brief  and 
■  izht    If  it  is  not  applied  too  inflexibly 
7  rule  is  a  sound  one.    Mr.  Arnojd 


liora.ee,  «  uum         1 " " ^ "  — _     '  ,   ; 

he  prepares  to  repudiate  Zoe  and  marry  I 
the  new  favorite.   To  save  the  desperate 
i  Horace,  two  little  dressmakers.  Zoe  and 
•  Pulcherie,  appear  heavily  veiled  before 
Xenophon  in  the  moonlight,  calling  him 
1  their  angel,   and   the  bewildered  man 
does  not  know  which  to  believe.    All  is 
straightened  out  eventually.  Xenophon 
finds  his  jnamorata.  Zoe  consoles  her- 
self with  Olibius  and  Horace  is  free  to 
marry   Pulcherie.     Harry   Bauer   is  a 
great  fantasist,   and  I  am  almost  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  Xenophon  is 
the  best  thing  he  has  done." 

"Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Antome.  Al- 
phonse  Franck,  Pierre  Veber  and  Ro- 
main  Coalus,  th*  project  of  a  law  Im- 
posing a  new  10  per  cent,  tax  on  the  the- 
atres has  been  abandoned." 

Open  air  performances  were  given  in 
August  at  Toulouse,  Carcassonne, 
Orange,  by  members  of  the  Comedle 
jsraneaise  reinforced  by  a  few  from  the 
Odeon. 


Sunday  Notes  About  Composers, 
Music,  New  and  Old,  and  Artists 

Mr.   Emil  Mlynarski 


opera  was  In  no  respect  what  we  should 
call  first  class.    Contrast  this  with 
wealth  and  variety  of  music-ovchesl.  al, 
vocal   &C.--10  be  heard  almost  through- 
ouc  the  year  in  London.    It  Is  obvious 
that  at  present  there  is  no  Mecca  for 
the  vocal  student.    Ctf  ^h^%^ 
ho  can  have  no  assurance  that  his  vol .e 
will  not  he  ruined  by  getting  into  wrong 
bands      Many  can  recall  Instance* ;  o 
the  kind,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  caie 
and  judgment  having  been  used.  Th., 
being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  wise! 
fo   the  student  to  seek  the  place  Where 
the  -reatest  volume  of  good  music  and 
he  greatest  number  of  the  *»^| 
sts  can  be  heard  and  there  catefu  ly 
choice  of  a  teaoherT      v\  e  miei 
nom  this  "hat   Mr.    Moekridgc   is  at 
present  teaching  In  London 
^Apropos  of  our  X 
t  relative  positions  of  ly»W  ™ l"  h 
composers,  it  is  interesting  to  nnd  he 

precise  point  be tag  ^f^LVose 
French  law  cou  ts     T ho 

fe^ult'ohiVue^  e'est  Theure  solen- 
many   fi  iend^  clle,"    a  setting   bV  Adolph  Adam^^ 

decided 
equal 

S#nt"Slnr*oV8":ot  director  of  the]  «  and  the 

Xational  Ope 
Conservatory  «r 

famous  conductor  and  Ms  family  have 
been  through  troublous  times  m  Russia 
under   the   Bolshevik  regime.     It  was 
onlv  after  much  suffering  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  ransom  that  they  got 
Demission  to  leave  Moscow  for  Poland. 
•Xo  . sooner  had  they  settled  themselves 
In  the  train   than   they  were  roughly 
ejected  and  placed  under  arrest  for  not 
having  -permits.     Seeing  the 
hi-   partv  brutally   handled.   Mr.  Mi\- 
Inarski   protested   vigorously,   and  was 
ordered  to  be  shot  for  his  Interference. 
Bv  a  stroke  of  extraordinary  good  for- 
tu'ne  one  of  the  officers  recognized  him 
'  and  put  matters  right.    They  ultimatelj 
arrived  at  Warsaw  with  nothing  bur 
the  clothes  upon  their  backs. -LolWoi 
■  Dailv  Telegraph,  Aug.  30. 

It  is  possible  that  the  famous  Seal 
In  Milan  will    be    closed  this  sea.  oi 
j  "When  the  theatre  was  built  in  1T70,  q 
i  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  bearinj 
[the  name,  certain  of  those  W 


Mr    Emil   Mlvnarski  s   many   tnenaa  eue,"    a  seum    "J    —  -  -  h 
i    ana  admirers  in  this  country  will  join!  word,  h^a  *^ 
•    in  congratulating  him  on  his  appoint-*  -        ,      roy„UlCs  should  go  n 

:  f        .b„  vpo&ts  of  director  of  lH  Xi  es  lo  the  heirs  of  the  author  and  the 

,era  and  principal  ot  ^  E  of  the  composer.  This,  ^  •  * 
,-  of  Music  at  Warsaw.  The  ^  lhou(?h  most  Wr  te  s 

nnd  Ms  family  have  '»e.  1 \.         ',.„h,wiv  be  content  with 


IO,     LllUWfi"    "   ... 

ieSa  than  a  n»i  recornpcnse  bore 

chief  factor  in  selling  a  *°"*»  tn 
equally  beyond  dispute  that  It  Is  the 
WOrds  that  -f'^^ome  ragtime 
perhaps,  m  the '  case  oi  written 

rds^  fiUed  to  It  after- 
separate  numbers  -  reached  a  total  o. 


'  t.    w  neither  Influenced  norl 

of  the  Violin,"  and  Hamilton  Harty 
on   "The   Art    of   Accompanying.  A 

.,ge  for  Professionals"  deals  w.th  th. 
! '.ne^tio™.  of  agents^  commissions  anfi  01 
gramophone  recording;  A  Page  tor 
Mnaleurs"  discusses  the  perlorniance 
o  U  music.    A  large  number  c 

■»rticle<*  by  writers  who  are  regular 
cont.il  t.tors  to  tho  Loudon  daily  and 
week  -  press  help  to  add  to  the  genera 
imnrcsMon    which  the  first  number  of 

he  Musician  certainly  gives  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  going  on      mU"'c  7»ntt* 

h  susceptible  of  lively  discussion.  A 

Vfiure  of  Wr  Thomas'  at  the  con- 
ductor's desk  adds  a  touch  of  v  negai 
to  tho  salad  which  Is  attractive  to  the 

PMftleGheusi,  who  lately  founded  the 
Theatre  Lyiique  dn  Vaudeville  In  Paris 
is  striving  to  attract  attention  to  his 
neW  enterprise.  He  has  opened  a  com- 
petition for  French  composers  Who  have 
Hherto  been  ""Published,  and  Is  offer- 
ing four  prizes  respectively  of  f. 10.000, 
f  MOO  f  2000  and  f.600,  the  prlze-winmng 
work's  to  be  produced  within  a  year^ 

A     M    D      complains  to  the  Stage 
(London)  about  the  salaries  of  musical 
directors  on  tour.    He  was  recently  of-  ., 
fered  £3  10s..  "little  more  than  a  road 
sweeper  gets  nowadays."   I  understand] 
that  In  Scotland  the  A.  M.  U.  minimum 
for  a  touring  M.  D.  is  £8.  but  up  to  | 
,  now  I  believe,  no  price  has  been  fixed 
for  England.    This  should  be  done,  as 
£4  10s,  or  £5  is  not  enough  for  a  M.  p.  \, 
on  tour,   especially  when  playing  the. 
smaller  halls,   where  he  has  to  'take  j 
the  piano  and  is  practically  the  orches- 
tra     As  regards  arranging  band  parts 
a  M  i>  on  tour  is  expected  to  do  this  j 
without   extra   pay.    unless   he  makes 
other  arrangements  before  joining  the 
company.    Sometimes  opening  choruses, 
etc    are  done  free,  while  artists  own 
numbers  are  paid  for  separately  by  the  J 
artists  who  s'.ng  them." 

London  Times,  Aug.  26:  "A  new  sym- 
phonic association  has  been  formed  as 
an  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  de- 
mobilized men  to  continue  In  artistic 
association  the  fraternity  begun  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
name  chosen  by  this  association  is  .'Theu 
British  .Symphony  Orcnestra.'  and  it  is 
composed  exclusively  of  demobilized 
men  who  have  served  overseas.  Some 
of  the  members  have  obtained  commis- 
sions and  decorations  for  special  ser- 
vices rendered,  others  have  been  wound- 
ed Every  member  is  known  and  recog- 
nized for  Jus  indisputable  talent,  expe- 
rience and  excellence  aa  :m  orchestral 
player.  The  three  branches  of  ff.  M. 
forces,  the  navy,  the  army  and  the  air, 
arc  duly  represented  in  the  British  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  eorrSmitiee  and 
members  have  offered  the  posts  of  pres- 
ident of  committee  and  permanent  con- 
ductor to  Mr.  tlayniond  Roze.  who  has 
accepted  them.  One  of  Mr.  Roze's  war 
services  was  the  founding  of  tho  first 
volunteer  corps  of  the  war.  the  united 
arts  rifles,  now  known  «s  the  1st  Lon- 
don central  volunteer  regiment."  Mr. 
Uoze,  the'son  of  Marie  Rose  a  beauti- 
ful woman  and  an  accomplished  oper- 
latic  singer,  well  remembered  in  Boston,  j. 
'  was  connected  with  tho  Boston  Opera 
Company  iU  first  season. 

The  Cinema  in  Paris 

M.  Antoine  writes  to  the  London  Daily  j 
Telegraph  about  film  plays  In  P»rl3-  1 
■    '  The  cinema  Is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
j  lar  shows  among  Parisians  at  the  pres- 
lent  time,  and  therefore  a  few  note.,  on 
fthe  matter  will  not  be  cut  of 
I  This -enterprise  in  Franco  to  P«  '« 
through  a  period  of  crisis,  th'.  causes 
of  which  have  formed  the  *»W»  « 
;  discussion  for  several  months  past.  Tiie 
J  chief  cause,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  these 
il  five  yWs  of  war  have  P'aclicna,'>  U™  J 
\  hllated  here  the  activity  of  an 

which,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  vas ;  a t 
'  readv  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
competition.    It  wfc^gft* 
i  little  time  ibetore  we  can  a^ain  ■ 
ou i  sl  ide,  and  it  will  be  indispensab  e.„ 
I  to  take  into  account  the  improvements  | 
'  and  met  ods  created  elsewhere-  during  W 
lour     orced    inactivity.     V  nfortunatel  ,  W 
'our  intellectuals  and  artists  have  per- ^ 
Matently  disdained  the  new  wonde,  an«  y 
\  refused  to  lend  it  the  support  of  then  fc, 

I^Leit  too  lo  ..  ;  in  the  hands  of  its  first |< 
exploiters   .    ing  to  the  meanness  andb 
expioue.  .  .      ^ ^.^^  effort8i  the  cnemaft 

Plre  among  the  educatcdr; 
.viction  that  this  'Theatre 
was  merely  a  popular 
amusement  intended  for  the  >n'»«"'-K 
minds  of  the  simplest  audience.   «»•«'•  '■ 
tion   to   this,    our   public   powets.  not. 
immediately  discerning  what,  a  poweri _ul| 
instrument  of  education  ,and  Propagand*M 
had  Just  been  created,  remained  Indif- 
ferent, when  they  were  not  actually  hos-p. 
I  tile  to  the  new  art.    An  economic  awL- 
♦  that  was  insufticient  for  lighting  agalnsts^ 
the  foreigner,  and  heavy  war  and  benev-»; 
otence  taxes,  combined  to  paralyze  thet 
efforts  of  our  big  producing  houses,  such  I 
as  Pathe  and  Gaumont.  alread>  madal 
a  timid  bv  the  raiding  of  our  market  b>  i 
Hthimuch  more  sciiSH  tionalAmeiicwM 

&  fiilnl 


I  poverty  of  Its 
seemed  to  in  - 
classes  the  c ■ 
of  the  Deaf 


t>t>  the  contrary,  very  rigorously  tu  the  1 
cn.-e  of  French  tllms;  it  even  went  so  far  ; 
S>  to  prohibit  or.  at  lea<=t,  postpone. 
Mrks  drawn  from  Victor  Hugo  and 
pardon,  the  production  of  which  had 
required  the  expenditure  of  capital  that 
Was  thus  rendered  unproductive.  It  wan 
ft  heavv  blow  for  an  Industry  that  was 
already  showing  signs  of  debility. 
"The  cinematographic  event  of  the 


the  constitution  of  an  adminis- 
trative Commission   de  Censure  wnich 
Is  destined — the  fact  Is  not  concealed — 
to'  restrict  In  the  case  of  the  oi.-.ema 
Hie  liberty  which  the  approaching  raid- 
ing of  lac  state  of  siege  Is  about  to  re- 
store  '11  ihc  piece,  the  theatre  and  the 
publishing    trade.     Thus    the  screen. 
Which, was  already  so  much  In  need  o,f 
aid  and  protection,  is  to  remain  under  a 
tutelage  that  will  still  further  retard  its 
development.     Af*rr  the   public  spirit 
has  been  repressed  for  no  many  years  by 
restrictions — perfectly  legitimate  iu  the 
times  through  which  we  have  just  lived 
— one  (eels,  on  the  contrary,  an  irresisll-  I 
ble  used  of  a  little  aid  and  freedom.  It 
]■  probable  that  this  new  regulation.  , 
already  etrongiy  opposed,  will  give  rlsd  f 
to  serious  efforts  to  gain  a  normal  Ireaf- 
ment  for  the  cinema.      The  theatrical  S 
censorship  was  conquered  only  .■•iter  a 
ca    palgn  lasting  several  years:  ii  seems"!; 
1\   that  a  similar  battle  will  bo  be 


■ 

gun  anew  it  occasion  requires." 


Mr.  Cod!  Sharp  confessed  thin  one  of 
tho  reasons  why  he  so  tarely  went  to 

th<-  theatre  was  the  had  mil  -I"  and  the 
extremely,  bad  audfoiico.  'J'11"  music 
between  'he  acts  he  could  only  dc<crioe 
si  ■  gratuitous  insult.  On  the  singe  trie 
English  peasant  Wns  not  Infrequently 
rpprosented  as  a  fool.  The  last  produc- 
tion of  "The  Winter's  Tale"  was  mailed 
bv  a  scene  which  romlndad  him  of  J 
Hempstead  Heath  on  a  Bank  Holiday.—  1 
London  Times,  Aug.  26. 

<'Thc  Three-Cornered  Hat"  Turned 
Into  n  Ballet  'or  the  Russians 

Mr.  Jacob  S.  Fossett.  Jr..  In  the  in-;' 
traduction  to  his  tianslation  of  Pcdi'o  A. 
ilc  .Mari  on's  amusing  and  famous  story.  I 
"The  Three-Cornered  Hat,"  says  that  L 
tho  story  fias  been  "dramatized  and  used 
.as  the  basis  of  four  comic  operas  in  as  I 
many  different  tongues." 

Martinez  Sierra  arranged  it  In  one  act  j5 
for  the  Serge  Dlaghileff  Russian  Bal-  "j 
let,  and  it  was  produced  lit  the  Alham- 
bra,  London,  on  July  22.    Leonidc  Mas- 
sine  arranged  •  the  choreography.  The 
music  is  by  Manuel  de  Falla.    As  the  - 
story  is  familiar,  it  need  not  bo  told.  > 
this"  story  of  the  miller,  his  handsome 
wife,  the/ foolish  old  corregidor  and  his  I 
haughty  spouse.   The  ballet  has  an  "in- I 
vigorating  mix-up  finale— a  feature  of 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  lively  ,1ota.  ■ 
The  curtain  (a  bull-ring  subject)  and  the 
[costumes,  by  Pablo  Picasso,  are  delighl- 


C'ostumes  and  Periods 

Hugo  Runibold.  talking  about  stage 
productions  with  Mr.  Legge  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  London,  said: 

"I  have  had  productions  ruined,  from 
my  point  of  view,  by  actresses  and  act-  ] 
ore.  more  especially  by  the  former,  who  i 
were  unable  to  see  further  than  their  ■ 
dressing  room   mirrors,   and   thereby  J 
spoilt  their  stage  appearance  by  ridic- 
ulous and  petty  vanity.     Some  friend 
■ays  to  them.  'My  dear,  you  look  horrf- 
blc  in  that  wig,'  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
and  the  harm  is  done.    They  will  not 
realise  that  in  costume  plays  especially 


the  effect  depends  upon  the  atmosphere, 
which  can  be  obtained  only  by  adher- 
ing  strictly    to    the    eccentricities  of 
.shape  and  cut  of  the  period,  however 
[grotesque  and  unbecoming  these  msr 
appear  in  the  ambiance  of  a  modern  • 
I  room  . 
I    "Costumiers    in    Knghvnd    frequently  | 
[make  lamentable  mistakes  in  this  re-  ; 
If  peel.    You  have  but  to  look  at  a  pic-  j 
lure  or  print  ot  any  strongly  marked 
(historical  epoch;   the   personages   look  j 
[■Barming   and    quite   normal   in  their; 
lelotbcs   and   headdresses,   while   at   a  1 
|f-n'»    dress   br-11   or   the   average   pro- J 


I  ful.  although  the  scenery  itself— an  ex-  1 
I  terlor  by  the  som1  very  modern  and  in- 
dividual artist— may  not  suit  all  tastes., 
It  has  almost  what  jnight  be  called  a] 
distempery,  washy  effect,  and  there  is  a: 
peculiar  arched  bridge  in  the  middle- 
distance  which  is  only  matched  in  pe-  j 
ciritarity  by  what»looks  like  a  group  of 
pyramids  in  a  sandy  waste  beyond.    In  \ 
a  wqrd,  there  would  appear  to  be  much 
Eccentricity  foi"  mere  eccentricity's  sal»#;: 
and  the  scene  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  period.  The  music  is  ominVnlly 
sar.o  and  illustratively  melodious,    rr  is 
modern  to  a  degree,  which  moans  that, 


iutiion  on  the  English  stage,  where 
^cessions  are  made  (perhaps  through 
gnoranee)  to  thi  prevailing  fashion, 
he  effect  is  revoking,  >and  all  feeling 
for  what  1  call  the  'smell  of  the  period' 
is  gone  'ihtre  are  several  very  comic 
stage  periods,  and  few  funnie>-  than  the 
'Georgian'  or  'Louis'  (no  particular  pe- 
riod) a  long  century  full  of  very  marked 
variations  of  shape,  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  a  poodle  wig,  a  modern  parson's 
coat  made  m  broadcloth,  a  'fall'  of 
cheap  lace,  red  heeled  shoes  made  like 
a  modern  Ja  ly's  shoes,  and  there  you 
:.r<  ,  nady  to  play  any  period  from  Ho- 
garth to  George  iy.$, !'iXsSlK^Si^Mi-- 
I  do 'not  believe  in  over-elaboration. 
The  simpler  the"background  the  better, 
bo  long  as  it  has  the  necessary  charac- 
teristics. T  don't  believe  in  attempting 
to  make  a  scene  look  larger  than  it  is 
by  liiekr  of  painting,  false  perspective 
or  ili.  like.  My  endeavor  Is  to  put. 
just  as  much  of  the  real  thing  as  would 
actually  fit  on  to"  the  stage,  and  no 
more.  In  lighting  I  try  id  get  the  ap- 
pearance of  the 'light  falling  whence  it 
naturally  would  fall,  so  I  avoid  an  even; 
flood  of  light  all  over  the  stage.  There 
is,  however,  a  strong  and  curious  preju- 
dice against  shadows.  To. me  they  are 
the  charm  of  good  lighting." 


it  is  never  aggressively  Spanish,  as 
Spaish  music  is  sometimes  popularly 
knows  or  regarded.  Frequent  use  is 
made  of  the  castanets,  for  instance,  but 
there  is  no  Spanish  'swing'  or  ramp  of 
the  conventional  type  in  the  score,  ft 
Is  also  characterized  throughout  by  a 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  as -in  the 
bassoon  introductions  to  tho  entrance.3 
of  the  governor."  The  miller.  Massing 
his  wife,  Mme.  Karsavina;  the  Corrogi- 
Uor,  Woizjkovsky. 

With  tlfe  production  of  "The  Three'-- 
Cornered  Hal,"  the  repertory  of  tn* 
Serge  Diaghileff  Russian  Ballet  at  the 
Alhambra  is  completed,  so  far  as  pres- 
ent London  audiences  are  concerned. 
The  Russian  season*  which  opened  on 
April  30,  will  finish  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, a.  week  later  than  had  originally 
been  Intended.  It  has  been  a  great  sw- 
cess,  both  from  a  popular  and  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  the  public  is  .und  je 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Oswald  8to';l 
for  his  enterprise.  Other  pieces  down 
for  production  elsewhere  by  the  Russia:i 
Pallet  in  the  near  future  include  "Th » 
|  Gardens  "of  Aranjuez."  to  the  music  cf 
j  Maurice  Ravel,  and  "Parade"'  to  that  of 
Erik  Satie. — The  Stage,  July  ?-l 


Music  in  the  Theatre 

"Music  in  the  Theatre"  was  the  sub- 
ject discussed  at  yesterdaj's  sitting  of 
the  British  Drama  League  conference 
at  itratford-on-Avon.  Miss  Viola  Tree 
ri'esldecV  ■••  i 

Mr.  Dent,    fresh    from  Glastonbury, 
told  the  cofllerence  that  they  were  "out 
fm  new  adventures  and  experiments  in 
the  theatre."    They  wanted  to  break 
away  not  from  the  old  traditions)  but 
from  what,  people  tho  tglit  were  the  old  I 
tradition?.  Shakespeare  employed  music  f 
on  the  stage  always  in  connection  with  | 
the  supernatural  sgid  the  abnormal,  in  I 
the  case  of  people  who  were  drunk  and  1 
In  an  abnormal  condition.     The  clown  j 
in  "Twelfth  Night"  was  not  quite  right! 
in  his  head,  and  that  was  why  he  was 
staged  as  musician.    In  Shakespeare's 
time  this  country  was.  one  of  the  most 
musical  In  Europe,  and  it  was  the  play- 
ers, who  went  over  to  Germany  and 
a,  ud  Shakespeare  there,  who  gave  the 
initial  impulse  to  the  German  theatre. 

Mr.  Dent  submitted  that  it  required 
1 1 i - L  technical  skill  in  composition  to 
eel  the  rijht  music  for  the  stage, wheth- 
er it  was  Shakespeare  ol-  modern  plays. 
How  often  the  whole,  atmosphere  was 
ruined  by  the  awful  modern  cafe  stuff' 
which  was  played,  before  the  act--.  There 
must  bo  more  co-operation  between  the 
etasre  and  the  musician.  While  .rouse: 
create  the  atmosphere  to   th  ■ 


An  American  Invasion 

Ai  t-dramatic,  pictoxial  or  musical,  h».a  ■ 
no  country,  and  the  best  of  cveivthinc 
from  anywhere  should  be  good  enougn 
for  London,  but  half  a  dozen  firms,  con- 
trolling- at  itast  a  score  of  our  theatres, 
are  stiil  importing  wholesale  into  this 
country  a  lot  of  very  poor  stuff  just  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  the  ready-made 
article — often  from  a  New  York  "han.J  • 
mc-down"   play   store.     That's  whevo  ; 
my  grumble  comes  In.    It's  the  iafep." 
article  1  object  to.    The  ranks 
producing  manages  are  thinned  and  the 
commercial-minded     successors  seem 
afraid  of  ssfcepting  the  Mss.  pf  a  British 
author  and  setting  to  work  to  turn  it'\ 
into  an  acting  play.    This  needs  just 
the    knowledge    they   do   not  possess, 
though  a  good  manage*  could  supply 
the  deficiency.     No.     They  prefer  to 
rush  across  the  Atlantic  and  bring  back 
ft  cargo  ot  sHbddy  good^.    In  wartime 
anything  would  draw,  but  these  import-  j 
ers  must  take  warning  that  things  will 
be  different  in  1920.    I  note  that  many 
of  these  imported  plays  have  imported 
actors,    needlessly    brought   over.  Of 
course,  we  welcome  the  great  ones  who 
show  us  new  and  genuine,  bits  of  char- 
acter, but  I  don't  think  it  was  neces- 
sary to  import  smiller  actors  when  we 
have  already  on  this  side  disengaged 
comedians  who  can  act  their  heads  off 
r.t   half  salary.     Look   to   it,  multiple 
managers,  or  the  public  will  look  to  it  j 
for  you,  and  you  ma-  find  your  pedestals 
won't  balance.'  A  well  known  New  York 
•manager  was  over  hero  a  little  while 
ago  wibfl"  a  whole  trunk  full  ot  plays 
for  the  English  market.    Nobody  flew 
at    him      or  seized  his  goods.  They 
wanted  to  see  tile  play  before  buying 
it.    It's  a  good  Job  the  playgoing  public 
doesn't«watit  to  take  up  the  same  posi- 
tion, or  where  would  these  managers 
lie?    The  American  manager  was  quite 
nliilosophic   about  it.   and   inere'y  re- 
marked  to   me   us   lie   replaced  them 
neatly  docketed  in  his  trunk:    "Thes  • 
guys  will  be  coming  over  to  New  Yori: 
In  ;he  fall.    I'll  let  them  see  the  road 
rompany.  and  soak  them  good  ard  jra » 
for  a  large  premium  for  each  plav  (hey 

jSSijSMiHBflHLH** :  "tm 


WliMi  aeeflmrnnlrn  Lvnin*  en  a  |«|r; 

<s  Ihey  w*lkf<1  up  the  «U|i< 

TtlM  "no  well  moiIIi  one'x  \vh"l«'»-  • 

or  tlM'lr  (Insinc  oio  nefer  could  tWh  :  > 

Th!«  vei-T  temnrlt'fihlo  elieir  • 
Many  irn«tenl  iv>wnn«  n-miM  liolr; 
struek  iliimli  utl'i  MirnrlM), 
Henror*  omaip.t  tlieir  I  •<■ 
At.  tile  voices  (ififlrcd  liolr  and  ho'"'! 
Lenox.  jr.  S.  p. 

Tn  the  Film  World:  Notes  About 
Film  Plays  and  Comedians 

The  Swedish  film.  "Tho  Flame  of 
Life."  was  highly  praised  In  London  for 
the  beauty  or  scenery  end  skill  In  pho-  j 
tOgraphy.  Tiie  ntory  Is  of  n  farmer' .'i 
son.  who  Joins  the  Imnbe'-nvm.  The 
great  scene  shows  him  shooting  the 
ranids.  perched  on  a  single  loi-'. 

Frnncesca   Bertini   is  ranked   by  the 
London  Times  In  the  very  riYet  ran';  of 
emotional  film  actresses.    "Her  methods  I 
are  extraordinarily  interesting,  and  ev-  9 
ery  one  of  her  films  deserves  the  most  § 
careful  study.   There  is  nothing  violent  I 
In  her  style.  A\t  relies  entireb  op.  facial  I 
expression  to  depict  her  emotions,  and 
there  arc  none  of  the  Contortions  which 
some  film  players  are  inclined  lo  regard  I 
as  Ihc  equivalent  of  passion.  The  result  f 
Is  always  remarkably  good  acting,  even  v 
If  the  story  is  full  of  such  wild  coined-  I 
dences  as  one  finds  in  'Wounded  Hearts.'  \ 
Events  during  tho  war  have  proved  that 
nothing  is  too  remote  for  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence  to  grasp,  but  'Wounded 
Hearts'   rather  itaaes  the  credulity  of  I 
the  onlooker.   The  deserted  child  of  the 
duchess  and  the  republican  agitator  is 
spirited  away  at  dead  of  night  and  la 
lost  to  sight  for  20  years.    Not  merely 
does  tho  child  eventually  find  employ- 
ment  as   the  companion   of   her   own  I 
mother,  but  in  a  scuffle  with  a  band  of 
desperadoes  she.  also  unknowingly,  pro- 
tects her  mother's  other  daughter. 

"But  so  long  as  Slgnora  Bertini  is  on  | 
the  scene,  all  the  improbabilities  are  for- 
gotten and  one  cannot  imagine  a  greater 
tribute  to  her  power.    There  was  only 
one  point  which  it  was  difficult  to  fol-  , 
low.   It  is  20  years  since  the  Child  was 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  away  from 
tho  ducal  palace,  but  somehow  we  are  , 
convinced  that  the  motor  car  in  which 
the  kidnapping  was  carried  out  was  ot  y 
the  very'latest  pattern."  *>. • 

The  film  version  of  Marie  Corelli  a 
novel,  "God's  Good  Man— Why,  when 
the  heroine  was  badly  injured  in  tho 
hunting  field,  did  the  enthusiastic  old 
clergyman  begin  to  recite  the  burial  ser- 
vice? It  really  looked  rather  too  liUf 
jumping  at  conclusions. 

Last  month  out  of  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 3  70  films  passed  for  exhibition  in 
this  country  by  the   British  Board  of 
Film  Censors,  the  films  actually  made  in 
this  country — the  news  films  are  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  figures — numbered  no  more 
than  three.    Practically  all  the  rest,  if 
we  except  half  a,  dozen  at  the  outside 
made  in  ScandinaVia  or  in  Italy,  came 
from  America.     Could  any  figures  be 
more  eloquent  of  how  entirely  dependent 
British  exhibitors   are   at   the  present, 
moment  on  our  transatlantic  friends  for 
the  stock-in-trade  without  which  they 
cculd  not  carry  on  their  business?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  dependent  on 
America,  America  is  also  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  British  empire  for  cus- 
tom.   The  last  official  American  figures 
available  are  for  the  month  of  May. 
They  show  that,  in  that  month,  the  total 
American  export  of  exposed  film  was 
eight  million   feet,   ot  which,  roughly, 
three  and  a  quarter  million  feet  went 
to  countries  under  the  Britiishjflag.  Eng- 
land atone  took  not  far  short  of  a  mill- 
ion feet  and  Canada  about  the  same, 
the  remainder  of  the  tiiree  and  a  half 
million    feet  was    distributed  between 
Australasia.    South   Africa,    India  and 
other  less  important  British  possessions. 
The  outstanding  fact  remains,  however, 
that  countries  under  British  allegiance 
absorb  nearly  half  the  total  American 
export  of  exposed   film,   and   that  aU 
these  millions  of  people  week  by  week, 
are  being  unconsciously  almost  imoued 
with   the   idea   that   America  and  not 
England  is  the  real  \vorld  representa- 
tive of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Whether 
we  regard  this  as  desirable  or  not,  it 
can  lead;  in  process  of  time,  to  but  one 
inevitable  result,  the  Americanization  of 
the  world  in  speech  and  in  idea.ls.  How 
this  will   be   translated    into  terms  of 
commerce  ^we  can  only   surmbse.  Not 
even  the  most  optimistic,  surely,  ran  say 
it  will  tend  to  improve  the  world  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  British  Indus- 
try.-—London  Dally  Telegraph,  Aug.  14. 

A  Great  Sinerer 


Adelina  Patti,  indisputably  the 
greatest  singer  of  her  generation, 
still  unrivalled,  still  unapproached, 
one  of  the  greatest'  singers  of  all 
time,  has  made  positively  her  last 
farewell.  Born  of  an  operatic  fam- 
ily, she  was  richly  endowed  by  na- 
ture. As  a  child  she  excited  wonder 
by  her  voice  and  by  her  musical 
taste,  nor  was  she  the  comet  of  a 
season.  Few  singers,  male  or  female, 
have  known  so  many  years  of  bril- 
liant success.  Her  voice  was  one  of 
golden,  marvellous  beauty.  The 
sternest  pedagogue  was  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  her  technical  skill.  A 


as 

lyric  sopraiio,  she  shone  in  operas 
Written  for  singers,  not  for  singing 
actresses;  in  other  words,  the  chief 
concern  of  the  composers  was  in  the 
deft  construction  of  melodic  lines. 
Yet  in  operas  of  comedy  Adelina 
Patti  shone  by  her  vivacity,  her 
grace,  her  archness,  and  her  ele- 
gance. The  effect  of  her  vocal  pyro- 
technics was  enhanced  by  the  con- 
summate ease  of  her  performance. 
She  held  ber  art  in  high  respect; 
she  also  respected  the  composer.  She 
would  not  change  a  phrase  of  Mo- 
zart's for  the  sake  of  arousing  the 
applause  of  the  unthinking  by  the 
interpolation  of  a  high  note,  an 
arabesque  or  a  cadenza.  The  years 
of  her  glory  were  before  those  in 
which  "temperament"  and  "dramatic 
intensity"  are  preferred  to  pure 
vocal  art.  She  sang.  The  ap- 
plauded artist  of  today  is  too  often 
one  in  whose  preformance  singing  is 
a  minor  incident. 


Every  man  learns  within  him  not  only 
hia  own  direct  experience,  but  all  the  past 
of  his  blood:  the  things  hi«  own  race  has 
done  are  part  of  himself,  and  inJilm  also 
is  what  bis  race  will  do  when  1ie"ie  dead. 
This  is  why  men  will  always  read  records, 
and  whyf  even  when  letters  are  at  their 
lowest,  reeordjs  still  remain.  Thus,  if  a 
diary  be  known  to  be  true,  then  It  seems 
vivid  and  becomes  famous  where  If  it  were 
fiction  no  one  would  And  any  merit  in  it. 


Cook  and  Princess 

Let  us  then  share  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
HUaire  Belloc  and  consult  the  journal 
of  the  Goncourt  Brothers.  On  Sept.  28, 
1874.  Kdmond  ate  fricasseed  chicken 
with  crab  sauce,  a  salmi  of  woodcock 
scented  with  juniper  berries,  "all  these 
sublime  dishes  that  a  Parisian  has  never 
tasted  "  prepared  by  old  Marguerite,  the 
cook  ot  his  uncle  at  Neufchatea/u,  with 
her  old  fingers  of  70  years.  "I  thought 
as  I  tasted  these  dainties,  with  the  re- 
spect that  one  has  for  these  works  of 
art,  what  a  nation  we  have  been,  what 
a  Paradise  is  France,  and  what  sav- 
ages are  our  conquerors.  There  is,  in- 
deed, in  this  old  provincial  cookery  of 
France,  the  exquisitenes3  of  a  civiliza- 
tion that  new  nations  will  not  revive." 

And  on  Sept.  29,  1882,  the  Princess  Ma 
thilde  talked  about  her  IS  piano  teachers 
and  her  seven  writing  masters,  all  of 
them  "queer  sticks."  I  had  one  writing 
master  that  had  a  great  round  head 
with  little  frizzed  white  hairs;  he  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  poodle.  This 
man,  as  soon  asi  he  had  given  me  a  page 
to  write,  spent  his  time  in  pulling  the 
pen  from  my  fingers,  throwing  it  into 
the  mldidle  of  the  room,  and  replacing 
it  by  a  wholly  fresh  one.  When  he  left 
there  were  enough  pens  out  in  the 
house  to  last  me  untti  I  was  married. 
A  German  teacher  discovered  for  my 
benefit,  had  a  cheek  eaten  by  a  huge 
sore,  and  during  the  lesson  he  made 
scales  fall  from  it."  So  the  Princess 
used  quill  pens. 


By  Thomas  Nashe 

Beauty  is  but  a.  flower, 
Wlilr-h  wrinkles  will  devour: 
Ilrighrness  falls  from  the  air: 
Queens  have  died  young  and  fair; 
Dust  bath  cloi-ed  Helen's  eye; 
1  am  Sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  as! 


Michaelmas  Goose 

This  is  Michaelmas  Day.  If  you  eat 
goose  today  you  will  never  want  money 
all  the  year  round.  Thi3  is  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  There  are  other  old 
reasons  why  goose  should  be  eaten  in 
honor  of  St.  Michael,  the  Archangel, 
Chief  of  "the  Host  of  Heaven,  guardian 
and  defender  of  the  Christian  Church, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  geese 
have  as  a  protector  St.  Ferioll,  or  as 
others  would  have  it.  St.  Gallltet,  or  St. 
Andoch;  while  St.  Gallus  protects  the 
gt>08e-girl.  Some  say  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth heard  that  the  Armada  had  been 
defeated  as  she  was  eating  goose  on  • 
Michaelmas  Day,  and  in  commemora- 
tion ever  afterwards  on  that  day  dined 
on  a  goose;  but  there  is  evidence  that 
geese  were  eaten  on  this  day  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  Others  point  to  the  last 
word  of  the  old  church  prayer  of  the 
day:  "ac  bonis  operlbus  jugiter  praestet 
esse  Intentos."  The  common  people  mis- 
took "Intentos"  for  a  godse  with  ten 
toes. 

The  goose,  however,  was  not  in  repute 
in  France.    "The  flesh  they  condemn  as' 
coarse  and  unwholesome;  and  the  apple ( 
sauce,  when  mentioned,  never  falls  toj 
elicit '  flashes  of  astonishment,  subsid-,' 
ing    into   peals    of   laughter;    but  the* 
livers  and  thighs    of    geese  learnedly' 
made  into  pics  and  properly  truffled, 
'pates  de  foles  gras."  are  reckoned  as  a 
most    delicate    article;    although  they> 
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have  killed  neat 
merit  a*  the  ima' 


gnstrono- 
irlet  fever 
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Robert  Burton,  coualdeiinf  melancholy) 
ue  to  diet.  clut'<^  kcoso  with  pen-' 
oeks,  all  fenny  fowl,  aa  herons,  cranes,! 
©ot.  dldappers.  also  teala,  sheldrakes.] 
and  peok'ed  fowls  that  come  to  Eng-I 
mid  In  winter  out  of  Fcandla.  Muscovy, 
!r««nl»nd,  Frlesland,  which  half  the 
•ear  are\-o\oreil  a'l  over  with  snow 
ir.d  f roien  up."  Ho  adds:  "Though 
hoae  be  fair  In  feathers,  pleasant  In 
aste.  and  have  a  rood  outside,  like 
lypocrltea,  white  In  plumes,  and  soft, 
heir  floh  la  hard,  black,  unwholesome.' 
lanireroua.  melancholy  meat:  "Gravant 
>t  putrefaclunt  stomaotum.'  salth  Isaac, 
piart  5.  de  vol  " 

If  you  wiah  to  be  old  English,  you  will 
■peak  of  a  gaggle,  not  a  nook,  of  geese. 
Nor  did  the  old  Englishman  carve  a 
loose:  he  reared  It:  as  he  lifted  a  swan, 
minced  a  plover,  sauced  a  capen,  un- 
placed a  mallard,  dismembered  a  heron, 
displayed  a  crane,  unjoined  a  bittern, 
thished  a  woodcock,  broke  a  hare,  un- 
t ached  a  curlew,  Winged  a  quail,  dis- 
figured a  peacock. 

A  Correction 
As  the  World  Wags:  j 

I  do  not  mean  to  do  the  little  girl  an 
injustice.  If  I  make  a  mistake,  I  wish 
to  correct  it.  Rose  Pitoff  needed  no  as- 
sistance at  the  end  of  her  swim  to  Bos- 
ton Light  and  I  think  she  was  the  only 
one  who  ever  made  such  a  finish. 

Boston.  W.  E.sCROCKET. 


Legitimate  English? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  newspapers  I  have  lately  seen 
"as  well  as"  used  Instead  of  "and"  as  a 
correlative  conjunction  to  the  conjunc- 
Hon  "both."  as  in  the  expression  "Both 
men  as  well  as  women  were  present." 
Isn't  that  use  of  "as  well  as"  a  neo- 
logism Has  that  use  of  it  been  long 
1  enough  and  frequent  enough  to  have  es- 
tablished itself  ms  legitimate  English? 
Not  till  lately  have  I  seen  an  instance  of 
it.  The  latest  instance  of  it  that  I  have 
seen  was  in  a  dispatch  from  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  In  a  Boston  newspaper  of  Sunday. 
September  21,  regarding  the  steel  strike. 

How  long  has  the  construction  which  i 
is  exemplified  in  such  expressions  as 
"the  man  the  father  of  whom  (instead 
of  "the  man  whose  father"  or  "the  man ; 
of  whom  the  father")  and  "the  house | 
the  roof  of  which'-  (instead  of  "the; 
house  of  which  the  roof  or  "the  house! 
whose  roof)"  beer,  in  vegue?  I  afn  in- 
clined to  think  th^t  that  construction  is 
not  to  be  found  in  English  which  is  not 
recent,  or  at  least  modern,  but  it  is  now 
getting  to  be  quite  common.  Can  you 
give  an  old  instance  of  the  construction' 
I-»  there  an  instance  of  it  In  the  Bible? 
^BrooMlne.  INQUIRER 

j  GALLMMU  IN 
BRILLIANT  VOICE 

r Mme.  Galli-Curcl  gave  her  first  con- 
cert of  this  season  here  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Symphony  Hall.  Assisting 
Iher  were  Manuel  Berenguer.  flutist,  and: 
Homer  Samuels,  pianist.    The  program: 
I     -n..  rmmie  of  Love    loM  English!.  Artie: 
IwT^n  n«v  Mv  lavender?  German :  Cme  Per 
'«    <sir«io    from  ••SounntnV.ila."  Bellini :  Lo. 
■H2~  .hr  iT.ntk-  Lark.  Bishop:  Fleur  Fsnee. 

H-hB  •rtia'ltrM  (in  Spanisui,  Cbspi :  Breathe 
'  fSn\lv  Mr  Son  '  Li-zf  Vaise.  Chopin-Buzz. - 
I  iCli  '•    Pnti'iasie    <  Mr  '  Bercnsryer    and  Mr. 

almnehO    I'ue  •  Don't  Come  in,   Sir.  Please. 
\  Rrott^  Harvest  Moon.  Chalofr ;  The  Little  Bells 
'of  SeVllU.  Samu"<< :  Mad  scene  from  "Lucia 
I  (with  flat  ■  ■  Donizetti. 

I    The  hall  Was  crowded  in  every  part, 
with  all  the  standing  room  taken  and 
I  seats  that  filled  the  available  space  on 
the  stage  occupied.     While  here  and 
there  in  the  formal  list  of  songs  were 
pieces  in  which  Mme.  Galli-Curci  had 
I  opportunities  to  display  the  wonderful 
i  vocal    skill    and    delicate  emotional 
l!  tracery  both  In  the  most  simple  and  the 
!|  most    difficult    passages    and  thrilling 
I  sincerity  of  expression  amid  her  most 
involved  trills  that  set  her  apart  from 
other    famous    singers    of    today— her 
I  selections  as  a  whole  were  not  intensely 
inspiring. 

In     "Who'll     Buy    My  Lavender? 
"Breathe  Gently.  My  Song,"  the  waltz 
song,  "Don't  Como  In,  Sir.  Please,"  the 
'  Lucia"  mad  scene  and  Mr.  Samuels's 
••Bells  of  Sevilla."  a  charmingly  tink- 
ling Spanish  concert  that  caught  the 
great  throng's  fancy,  the  singer  was  at. 
her  be«t.    She  was  extremely  happv  in  I 
fcer   choice   of   extra   numbers,  which 
Wer*  liberally  added  in  response  to  en- 
thusiastic plaudits,  and  with  the  help  of 
these  the  general  average  of  the  pro- 
gram was  raise  1  to  the  usual  height 
of  her  concerts. 

Mr.  Berenguer  gave  much  pleasure  by 
his  playing,  both  alone  and  when  ac- 
janyir.g  Mme.  Galli-Curcl. 

lot  fror 
iuto  or  ■ 


I  Italy  and  Egypt,  an.!  Where  aot,  who  can 
1  talk  learusdly  enough  (mid  fantastically 
enough  aonullmei)  about  art.  and  who 
has  at  hl»  Anger*'  ends  abundant  lore 
concerning  the  art  and  literature  of  past 
days,  sitting  down  without  signs  of  dis- 
comfort In  a  house,  that  with  all  Its  sur- 
roundings is  just  brutally  vulgar  and 
hideous:  all  his  education  has  not  dona 
more  for  him  than  that. 

Vox  Populi 

"Yesterday,"  wrote  one  of  the  Gon- 
courts  on  Sept.  30,  IS63,  "as  I  went  away 
from  the  rehearsal  of  'Aladin,'  an  idea 
came  to  me  that  has  nearly  always 
been  in  my  mind  on  leaving  a  play- 
house: that  Mollere,  reading  his  plays 
to  his  maid  servant,  judges  the  theatre. 
He  simply  put  himself  on  the  level  of 
the  theatre  public." 

Baths  and  Courtesy 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Can  you  kindly  help  me  out  of  my 
Jl  bewilderment   after    reading   Jane  de 
j  Chantal's  letter  in  your  column  of  Sept 
J  t2?     My   observations   while   living  in 
,  Europe   convinced   me   of  the  strong 
'  pfejudice  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants against  taking  baths,  and  their 
Ingenuous  (and  ''innocent"?)  remarks  on 
the  subject  were  very  startling  to  an 
American.    Does  Miss  de  Chantal  wish 
to  "change  her  spots,"  unlike  the  leop- 
ard (see  Jeremiah,  xiil.,  23),  and  adopt 
our  customs?   And,  in  case  of  our  re- 
luming her  visit,  after  her  enriching 
herself  at  our  expense,  by  wages  un- 
dreamed of  in  her  native  land,  can  she 
promise  to  include,  a  tub  in  her  hos- 
pitality to  us? 

The  great  unwashed,  after  their  in- 
vasion of  our  shores,  often  use  the 
tenement  bathtubs  for  storing  coal,  and 
from  their  point  of  view  this  seems  rea- 
sonable. But  why  a  housemaid  of  the 
same  family,  and  with  no  connection  with 
coal,  should  demand  a  private  and  spe- 
.  eial  tub,  is  puzzling  in  the  extreme. 
I  Does  she  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  gen- 
tility, an  "Order  of  the  Bam"  so  to 
speak? 

In  Europe,  so  say  our  returned  sol- 
diers, something  more  active  and  trans- 
ferable than  "clay  covers  the  bodies" 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  contagious  filth  diseases  are  con- 
stantly being  smuggled  into  this 
country. 

In  your  quotation  from  "Pro  Bono 
Publico"  on  Sept.  25th,  are  remarks 
which  surprise  an  old  Bostonian.  If 
"P.  B.  P."  will  closely  observe  the 
people  who  offend  him,  he  will  probably 
discover  they  are  either  immigrants  or 
the  children  of  immigrants.  "P.  B.  P.'s" 
preference  for  German  manners  sug- 
gests that  his  standard  is  peculiar,  to 
say  the  least. 
Boston  ANNE  DUDLEY  WHITE. 
"P.  B.  P."  wrote  that  the  politeness 
of  Germans  was  only  on  the  surface. 
Our  correspondent  does  the  immigrants 
a  gross  injustice.  We  have  often  seen 
a  laboring  man,  evidently  of  foreign 
birth,  give  up  his  seat  in  a  street  car 
to  a  "woman  with  or  without  a  bundle, 
while"  men  of  supposed  good  breeding 
stared  stolidly  at  her  as  she  hung  by 
i  strap.  A  house  in  the  Back  Bay  with 
i  country  house  and  an  "intermediate 
residence,"  to  use  the  jargon  of  snobs, 
is  not  a  guarantee  of  gentlemanlike  or 
ladylike  behavior. — Ed. 


and  It  has  been  accumulating  adven- 
tures and  hlBtory  through  the  genera- 
tions.    We    wish    Ambassador  Grey 

would  get  back  the  Bible  that  we  may 
enshrine  It  in  the  museum  of  the  Old 
Dartmouth  Historical  Society." 
~The  great-grandfather  burned  New 
Bedford  because  the  town  sheltered  pri- 
vateers that  were  harassing  British 
shipping.  "The  harbor  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  John  Paul  Jones."  The  great- 
grandfather warmed  New  Bedford.  In 
consideration  of  British  pluck  nnd  hero- 
lam  on  land  and  soa  during  this  great 
war  the  people  of  New  Bedford  should 
give  Viscount  Grey  an  equally  warm 
welcome  if  he  should  visit  the  town. 


"Self-Rising" 

As  the  World  WRgs: 

The  season  of  flap-Jacks  swiftly  ap- 
proaches, and  here  comes  our  proof- 
reader, his  eye  In  wild  frenzy  rolling, 
to  criticise  the  advertisement- of  a  mil- 
ler, who  sings  the  matchless  worth  of 
his  "self-rising  flour."  Our  proof-read- 
er insists  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  self-rising  flour.  "Nobody  ever 
heard  of  a  man  rising  himself  by  his 
own  boot-straps,"  he  says.  "You  don't 
sit  yourself.  You  raise  yourself  and 
seat  yourself."  I  am  with  'the  proqf- 
reader  In  this  matter,  though  all  the 
dusty  host  of  millers  be  against  us. 
Ten  to  one  it  isn't  the  miller's  fault, 
anyway.  He  left  it  to  his  advertising 
man,  and  the  English  of  advertising 
men  is  one  of  those  things  that  make 
prohibition  seem  so  unendurable.  If  the 
miller  did  so  express  himself,  let  us  not 
gird  at  him  too  harshly.  His  business 
is  to  make  good  -flour.  If  he  were  very 
precise  in  his  language  we  might  sus- 
pect that  he  paid  too  much  attention 
to  his  English  and  too  little  to  his 
trade.  Does  his  self-raising  flour  do 
the  trick?  That  Is  all  that  we  can  con- 
scientiously demand  of  the  miller. 

Boston  w.  E.  K. 

"Self-raising:  applied  to  a  kind  of 
flour  which  causes  dough  or  paste  to 
rise  without  the  addition  of  baking- 
powder,  etc.  1869-71  Cassell's  Househ. 
Guide  IV,  14.  Richardson's  Tryphena, 
or  self-raising  Hour,  1S>75  Encycl.  Brit. 
Ill,  256." 

Why  "Tryphena"?  Turning  to  Romans 
(XVI,  12)  we  find  Paul  writing:  "Salute 
Tryphena  nnd  Tryphosa,  who  labor  in 
the  Lord."  It  does  not  follow  that  these 
estimable  women  were  good  cooks. 
Many  women  of  undoubted  piety  can- 
not make  good  bread,  "Self-rising"  isj 
not  admitted  to  the  great  dictionary. 
—Ed,  ' 

'  ARLINGTON  THEATRE  —  "Potash 
and  Perlmutter,"  comedy  in  three  acts 
from  Montague  Glass's  stories  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Miss  Cohen  Beatrice   Lorins  | 

Sidney  Theodore  Copp 

Expressman  .  .  ■.  Rupert  V.  LaBelle! 

Boris  Andrieff  ArUhur  Eldred  1 

Abe  Potash  John  Craitff 

]  Mawruss  Perlmutter.  ...  William  H.  Powell  j 

1  Miss  Levin  Coral  Ayres  > 

Feldman  Bert  Pennington 

!  Ruth  Goldman  Betty  Barnicoatj 

'.Mark   Pasinsky  Charles  A.  Bickford 

•  MfVs    Nelson  Dorothy  Fessenden 

Miss   O'Brien  Jessie  Alisori 

Irma   Potash  Eileen  Wilson 

.Gorman  William  Hennessy 

Farrell  Rupert  V.  LaBelle| 

Rosie  Potash  Mabel  Colcord 

A   Gentleman  Robert  Babcock 

Mr.  Stoyerman  Frederick  Murray1 

Senator  Murphy  Charles  Patterson; 

M — m'  i  I  iiwi^m  hmbs  [■^^^■.■hI^wh''  ^iisii  1 


Autumn 

(Emily  Dickenson) 
The  morns  are  meeker  than  they  were. 
The  nuts  are  gettinsr  brown; 
The  berry's  cheek  is  plumper. 
The  rose  Is  out  of  ;own. 

The  maple  wears  a  gayer  scarf. 
The  field  a  scarlet  gown. 
Lest  I  should  be  old-fashioned. 
I'll  put  a  trinket  on. 

Grey's  Great-Grandfather 

The  Morning  Mercury  of  New  Bedford 
reminds  its  readers  that  Maj.-Gen^ 
Charles  Grey,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Viscount  Grey,  the  British  ambassador 
to  this  country,  landed  troops  In  New 
Bedford  in  1773  and  burned  the  village. 
The  first  building  to  go  was  Capt.  Isaac 
Howland's  distillery— truly,  a  sad  loss, 
one  bitterly  mourned  by  the  inhabitants. 
>  "We  think  we  can  assure  Ambassador 
Grey  that  neither  Col.  Green  or  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Bedford  or  Fairhaven  har- 
bor any  resentment  for  the  things  done 
to  us  by  his  ancestor.  There  is  one 
graceful  thing  that  Viscount  Grey 
might  do,  however,  In  atonement.  The 
soldiers  under  command  of  the  vis- 
count's greatgrandfather  carried  away 
the  family  Bible  belonging  to  Benjamin 
West.  It  was  a  treasure  inasmuch  as  It 
was  the  Bible  upon  which  George 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  freema- 
>nry.  The  o'.d  46th  regiment,  which 
~>uke  cf  Cornwall's,  has  since 


Charles  Purcell  featured  singer  67 
many  musical  comedy  successes,  heads 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  East  evening  a  large  audience 
was  deeply  interested. 

Mr.  Purcell  has  an  interesting  program. 
He  has  an  .agreeable  tenor  voice  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  and  there  was  evi- 
dence of  his  skill  as  a  comedian.  Many 
of  his  songs  were  taken  from  contempo- 
raneous musical  comedy  successes. 

A  new  vaudeville  feature  '  was  the 
Blank  verse  sketch/'The  Magic  Glasses.'. 
The  piece  is  a  welcome  addition  in  that 
it  sounds  a  new  idea  and  is  pleasing  in 
its  development. 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  bill  was  Bert 
■p^MKi.  .  _  IHMMM^HMHI  IJMIjljl 
Baker  and  company  in  his  hardy  peren- 
nial, "Prevarication."  This  is  the  fourth 
appearance  of  this  farce  at  this  theatre. 
To  hear  the  uproarious  laughter  of  the 
audience  last  evening  at  the  spontaneous 
comedy  stvle  of  the  principal  comedian 
would  imply  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
the  piece  being  shelved  for  a  long  time. 

Other  acts  were  Kinney  and  Conntie 
in  a  dancing  act;  Brennan  and  Rule, 
song  writers,  singing  their  own  composi- 
tions; Jack  Inglis  in  "Nut"  comedy;  the 
Koun,  Meyakos.  a  versatile  quartet  from 
the  Orient,  introducing  a  juvenile  trio 
that  nearly  stopped  the  show  in  a  many- 
sided  talent;  Powers  and  Wallace  in 
chatter  and  song,  and  the  Three  Ruben 
in  an  excellent  acrobatic  dancing  act.  - 
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(Nora  Hopper.  1 
I'm  shod  with  mist  and  crowned  with  fire, 
1  wear  the  opal  of  desire. 
As  srny  as  water  Is  my  gown. 
That  rustics  over  leuves  grown  brown. 

Above  my  head  the  kostnls  lump, 
The  wild  geese  go  with  whirr  and  clang 
Of  passing  wings,  the  plovers  cry 
Above  mc  In  a  yellow  sky. 

1  have  the  scorpion  for  my  star. 
And  all  fair  things  my  kindred  are: 
All  dreams,  too  sweet  for  man  to  bear. 
All  visions  hullded  of  despair. 

I  am  a  queen,  yet  govern  none 
That  laughs  or  weeps  beneath  the  sua. 
I  wear  the  opal  and  i  wear 
The  desert  Bands  amid  my  hair. 

The  Difference 

It  was  said  by  some  Frenchman  and 
recorded  by  a  diarist  on  Oct.  1,  1882,  that 
the  American  wife  always  prefers  her 
husband  to  her  child;  the  French  wifon 
her  child  to  her  husband.  This  is  epi-| 
granimatic,  fcnjt  we  doubt  the  .tijjith  ofi 
the  statement  ••>     \  » 


■  An  Epitaph 


"Here  lies  Methuselah  Jones.  Age  six 
months." 


Street  Clocks 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  walking  recently  from  the  Back 
Bay  station,  along  Huntington  avenue, 
at  9  A.  M.,  In  front  of  two  men.  They 
were  Interested'  in  the  tower  of  the 
Arlington  Street  Church  with  its 
familiar  clock-dials.  Among  the  re- 
marks that  I  overheard  we're  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"I  want  you  to  notice  the  spire.  It's 
modeled  after  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields, 
Trafalgar  square,  only  it  is  infinitely 
more  beautiful.  It's  the  handsomest 
church  in  America,  in  my  opinion. 
.  .  .  But  isn't  it  a  shame  that  it  is 
partly  concealed  by  the  ugly,  high  sign 
on  the  building,  this  side?" 

"I  don't  mind  the  spire  so  much,  as  I 
do  the  clock-dial.  I'd  like  to  know  the 
exact  time,  that's  all."  > 

"Wait  till  we  get  a  little  nearer;  may- 
be then  that  confounded  sign  will  be 
out  of  the  way." 

"We  are  at  the  Berkeley  building 
now.  Guess  I'll  have  to  wait  till  we 
get  to  Arlington  street." 

"Don't  be  so  impatient;  wait  a  few 
seconds  more.  Now  that  miserable 
sign  js  out  of  the  way!  Look  at  your 
I  clock-dial!  ' 

"But— what's  the  matter?  It  says  6:30. 
j  That's  the  third  time  this  clock  has 
|  gone  back  on  me!" 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let 
|  it  alone  hereafter  and  pin  your  faith 
j  to  one  of  the  illuminated  clocks  along 
the  street.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  Otis 
Clapp's.  I  have  always  found  it  just 
on  the  dot."  W.  A.  F. 

Boston. 


Cilification 

The  following  note  was  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Herald: 

"A  few  days  ago  you  used  a  word  1 1 
would  like  to  have  explained,  'cilifica-j 
tion.' 

" '9— That  an  organized  propaganda 
for  cilification  of  the,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  spreading  rumors  that  the 
strike  will  be  delayed  and  that  such  de- 
lay is  only  a  sell-out."  ' 

"I  do  not  see  any  sense  in  it  as  it  isj 
thus  used.  Perhaps  'I  am  a  little  ob-J 
tuse,'  as  Artemus  Ward  said.  I  suppose] 
it  is  'cilia'  and  'facio.'  Can  you  sparer 
a  line  or  two  of  your  'As  the  World! 
Wags'  ? 

"S.  P.  D.  Topsfield." 
"Cilification"  is  not  in  the  great  Ox- 
ford  dictionary.     We   never  saw  the 
word  before.    Perhaps  the  proof -reader  j 
is  acquainted  with  It.   If  it  appeared  in  I 
the  Herald  it  must  he  a  good  word,  and 
we  will  say  with  Bardolph,  discussing 
"accomodated"    with   Justice  Shallow: 
"By  this  day,  I  know  not  the  phrase: 
hut  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my 
sword  to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a 
word  of  exceeding  good  command,  by 
Heaven." 


For  Decency's  Sake 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  us  heed  the  remarks  of  "Pro  Bono 
Publico"  in  the  Herald.  It  Is  true,  sadly, 
that  we  do  not  feel  many  of  the  niceties 
of  living.   At  dinner  we  sneeze  or  cough 
rcgardlessly,   spraying  the  table  with 
whatever  caused  the  cough  or  the  sneeze. 
Expectoration  in  public  is  not  as  casu- 
ally accepted  In  Boston  as  in  New  York. 
I  but  many  places  are  as  foul  as  can  be 
j  imagined  because  of  the  nuisance  which, 
|  by  the  way,  may  not  be  entirely  blamed 
|  on  tobacco.   And  some  of  us  are  callous 
about  this  even  ia  public,  dining  rooms. 

Let  us  organize  against  these  evils.  If 
one  saw  a  man  wearing  a  button  which 
said:  "1  will  neither  spit  at  your  feet, 
nor  cough,  nor  sneeze  in  your  face,"  we 
should  probably  stand  or  sit  near  that 
man  in  a  public  place.  If  those  of  us 
who  are  addicted  to  the  uncomforting 
habits  were  labeled,  it  would  be  shock- 
ing to  see  many  of  our  bishops  and  our 
knights  wearing  the  button  which  would 
say:  "Avoid  me!  I  will  probably  sneeze 
or  cough  in  your  face  and  will  poslti 


or  co. 


Ml 


Ined  for  this,  as  was  proved  last  | 
luring  tho  epidemic,  when  even  tho  j 
dlngr  placards  which  begged  us  to 
ur  pocket  handkerchiefs  were  of  I 
effect,  and  that  effect  contentio- 
ns   only    with    the    threat  that' 
d  us.   Why  not  organize  a  "Guild 
a  Users  of  the  Pocket  Handker- 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

late. 


Neat  New  Englanders 

'■the  World  Wags: 

Jane  do  Cl\ant;i I  implies  that  our  na- 
tive women  would  tolerate  slovenly 
homos  wt't-o  ii  not  for  the  Sclmas  et  at". 
<K  tho  contrary.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
JVwlth  the  neatness  of  the  New  Eng- 
Hder.  Wo  have  our  cleaning  done 
when  we  can  afford  it,  just  as  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,  tho  Lady  Mayoress 
•  Dublin,  directors  of  moving  picture 
NBcerr.s  and  other  good  people  do.  We 
find  happiness  in  going  it  alone  when 
JUSTUS  MERRITT. 


06;-  2  '? 


A  Stage  Note 

On  Oct.  2,  1881.  our  old  and  estoemed 

friend  Goncourt  (Edmond  ndt  Jules) 
came  \o  the  conclusion  that  If  comed- 
ians wero  questioned  about  thslr  pro- 
fession they  endeavored  to  stuff  the 
questioner.  iR'  y 

"Got.  today,  tried  to  mako  me  believe 
that  the  ,  Intonation  of  a  couplet,  a 
phrase,  is  not  sought  after  by  tho  com- 
edian with  his  mouth,  but  it  Is  a  cere- 
Ural  operation.  The1*  actor  finds  It  only 
with  his  brain.  Then  why  did  Rachel 
search  for  it  with  her  lips  and  her 
tongue  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half?" 


council  meetings?"  A  tourist  found  this 
sign  In  Cornwall. 

"I  land-sewn  boots,  Ladles  made  to  tlx 
tho  foet." 
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Wo  then   tulkod  of  those  things  which 
ould  chiefly  occupy  mankind:   I  mean, 
Oof  happiness  and  of  the  destlny,of  the  soul. 

Another  Jeremiad 

|As  the  World  Wags: 
{   Don't  gi'e  a'  your  time  tae  Jane  Wln- 
|  terbottom   an"    her    servant  bathtub 
proposition.    There's  a  guid  sloht  mair 
Important  questions  the  noo  waitin'  for 
|  elucidation,  an'  yin  o'  the  hardest  is 
oor  Ire4n  the  TT.  C.  L.   The  last  time  A 
sent  ye  a  line,  ye  were  busy  packin' 
I  your  valise,  an'  ye  said  A  dldna  sign 
I  ma  name.    Wee!,  isn't  Donald  Thom- 
|  son  a  guid  enough  Scotch  name,  or  else 
no?    It's  a  lot- better  soonin'  than  a 
wheen  ithers  A  see  tacked  on  tae  divers 
contributions,  an'  A  Uko  tae  send  you  a 
|[  wee  line  noo  and  again,  because  human 
folk  is  your  study,  an'  you  need  tae  hear 
fine  a"  kinds  In  order  tae  get  the  rlcht 
perspective  as  'twere.    A  dlnna  care  a 
fig  if  ye  throw  this  in  tho  wastebaske't 
efter  ye  read  it.  but  read  it  first  tae  get 
the  gist  o't. 

Since  A  last  wrote  ye  A've  been  tae  a 
wheen  movie  shows,  an'  ma  certy  there 
the  anes  that  are  makin'  the  money,  or 
A  miss  ma  guess.  A  went  tae  "Open 
Your  Eyes,"  an'  the  man  next  tae  me 
wis  fast  asleep  before  it  wis  hauf  dune. 
A  didna  notice  him  till  A  heard  a  grunt, 
and  goodness-godness-Agnes,  A  wis 
dumfoonert  tae  think  onybody  could  flirt 
wi'  Morpheus  or  morphine,  wl'  sic  seri- 
ousness afore  their  e'en.  A  can  tell  you 
A  got  ma  e'en  opened.  Comin'  oot.  a 
coupln  In  the  sixties  A  should  say, 
passed  me.  "A  fine  picture,"  said 
madame.  "Yes,  if  you  like  that  kind  of 
thing;."  snapped  monsieur.  She  nae 
doot  had  gi'en  a  black  e'e  tae  ane  o'  his 
favorite  club  meetins  that  nicht. 

A  next  went  tae  "Damaged  Goods," 
an'  believe  me  there's  mair  o"  .that  class 
In  Boston  than  ye  can  shake  a  stick 
at.  Again  A  went  wl*  an  open  mind, 
an'  wis  a'  attention  tae  the  unfoldin' 
o'  the  atory— sordid  in  soma  palrts— 
when  a'  at  alnce  a  rustlln'  o'  paper 
tae  ma  left  distracted  me  a  wee.  Ye'U 
no  credit  it  when  A  tell  ye  that  twa 
fules  were  feedln'  each  Ither  wl'  choco- 
lates? Can  ye  bate  it?  First  he  wid 
feed  her  a  nice  big  peppermint,  and 
then  sh,e  wid  reciprocate  wi'  a  big  ahe 
•fu*  o'  nits.  An"  then  they  threw  sheep's 
e'en  at  ilk  ither,  an'  sic  a  haudin'  o' 
hauns,  an'— an' — weel.  never  mind,  bat 
AMI  wager,  they  didna  lien  onything 
aboot  the  picture,  and  only  by  continu- 
ally repeating  the  119th  Saura  wis  A 
able  tae  keep  ma  mind  on  the  serious- 
ness o't  a'.  On  ma  woy  hame  A  saw- 
dolls  in  a  window  wi'  "real,  genuine 
hair,"  und  "diabetic  bread"  and  "henry 
eggs.''  A  didna  ken  ho  had  gone  lhtll 
the  egg  business. 

Weel,  A,  0$  anither  Steve ■  Brodie, 
an'  went  tae  see,  "The  Right  to  Hap- 
piness," an'  it's  nae  lee  A'm  tellin' 
when  A  say  A'm  fair  disgusted  wl'  tho 
folk  in  this  toon.  Hero  wis  anither  sick 
pair,  wi'  the  inevitable  chocolates, 
feedlrt'  yin  anither.  squeezin'  haunts, 
snickerin'  an'  daein'  everything  but 
what  they  went  there  for— tao  see  If 
they  had  the  richt  tae  happiness. 

No,  the  folk  o'  Boston  an'  this! 
country  are  no  serious  minded  yetj 
They  are  too  fond  o'  chaff,  foam.f 
froth,  frivolity— a'  gran'  In  their  DlaeeJ 
an'  a'  needfu.'  Talk  aboot  H.  C.  L.j 
Wid  that  movie  star»  that  wis  preach  in] 
aboot  tho  bos  divldin'  his  profits  wi' 
the-  factory  help  tae  stavo  off  Bolshe- 
vism, he  content  wi'  aboot  one-third 
lesa  salary  un'  grandeur?  An'  they 
million-dollar  Chaplin  screens— no  a 
dacent  laugh  In  the  whole  affair,  a' 
pies,  ice-cream  horns  and  hose  pipe. 
An'  Fatty  Arbuckle— mair  pies  an'  ico 
cream,  an'  a  bathing  suit,  naethin'  but 
the  coarsest  horse  play.  An'  there  are 
ithers,  an'  the  salaries-  they  get.  an' 
the  rubbish  they  turn  oot,  an.'  yo  mean 
tae  tell  me  that  civilization  is  advaflcin' 
here,  when  guid  plays  and  guid  opera 
j  go-a-beggin.'  .Ye  haet  anither  think 
comin'.  Boston  is  at  pretty  low  ebb  the 
noo— Modern'  Athens— sic!  Mair  like 
"Brammagen."-  DONAL/D  THOMSON. 


Knocking  the  Equinoctial 

As  the  World  Wags: 

About  this  time  all  the  near-great; 
scientists  aro  busily  informing  the  pa- 
pers that  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  an 
equinoctial  storm.  What  do  you 'mean' 
—equinox?  T  wrote,  in  As  the  World'" 
Wags,  one  time  back,  that  the  W.  B.j 
ought  to  get  into  Christian  Endeavor— 
"Loop  up."  For  instance,  the  storm  Bonti 
to  accompany  the  primaries  was  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  hurricane,  which  followed! 
1  the  usual  course,  re-curved  and  went' 
■i  overhead.  As  I  said,  when  in  winter  thej 
Scold  air  from  the  pole  turns  back,  it  bo-j 
1  fdns  to  stir  up  storms  and  hurricanes. | 
|  Then  there  must  bo  equinoctial  storms, 
only  they  may  not  happen  at  the  time  of 
the  equinox,  at  Pat'  might  say.  There! 
are  enough  hurricanes  which  come  up] 
the  Atlantic  coast  at  the  time  of  tho> 
•equinox,  if  not  one  year,  then  another  J 
to  keep  tho  "line  storm"  green  in  mem- 
ory, but  if  the  phrase  "storms  of  the  I 
equinoctial  period"  be  substituted  for: 
"equinoctial  storm,"  probably  everybody  I 
will  be  fetter  satisfied.  Anyway,  no  one! 
denies  that  West  Indian  hurricanes'; 
("northeasters"  along  the  N.  Atlantic; 
coast  generally)  are  fall  storms. 

By  the  way,   records  for  HO  years* 
show  that  "as  goes  September  so  goes 
the  fall,"  to  the  tune  of  &»  per  cent,  inl 
temperature,  and  that's  a  better  verifica- 
tion, than  daily  forecasts.  What? 
"RMt,ffl  .  A.  D.  B. 


s 
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|   Mr.  Dudley  Clark  of  London,  readingB! 
'an  advertisement:  VSU  10s  Belgian  Bat-jjfS 
tleHelds,  including  7  days'  accommoda-  ' 
tion."   waxed  wroth.    He   sent  theseW 
verses  to  the  Daily  Chronicle: 

BATTUE  FIELD  TOCF.ISTS 
Ten-guinea  gapers.    Come,  who  will  bo  one 
of  them? 

Seven    days'    wonder,    and    nothing  tc 
dread. 

Bring   out   your   alpenstock,    camera  and 
sketc'hlng-block 
Now   for  a  tour  of  the  haunts  of  the 
dead.  v 
Havoc  m  plenty  and  ruins  Innumerable 

(Nothing  t6  sicken  your  sensitive  souP  ; 
There    where    earth's    wounds    are  fresh, 
over  tho  burled  flesh, 
Strut  at  the  price  of  a  ten-guinea  dole. 

Ten-guinea  gapers.    Come;  who'll  ihavo  tho 

boast  of  It 
Over  the  mourners  w'ho  tarry  at  home? 
Theirs  but  the  pain  of  It;  yours  be  the; 

gain  of  It 

Through  tho  grim  battlefields  proudly  to 
roam.  \ 
Chattering  wisely  of  dug-out  and  parapet. 
Striking  a  match  on  a  shell-shattered 
hutch — 

Think  of  the  thrill  of  It!     Pay  for  your 
fill  of  It. 

Valorous     knight     of     the  Ten-guinea 
Touch. 


Talkers  All 

It  seems  that  Oct.  3  was  a  good  day 
for  talking.  Mr.  Charles  Giraud,  for 
example,  in  1867,  told  how  at.  Tahiti  the; 
women  anoint  their  bodies,  with  a  cer- 
tain yellow  preparation  which  takes 
away  the  appearance  of  a  solid  human 
bedy,  and  gives  to  their  flesh  the  trans- 
parency of  a  transparent  candle,  turn- 
ing them  Into  statues  that  are  almost 
diaphanous,  strangely  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  And  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Pen- 
gullly  told  a  story  about  Marshal  Le-- 
fevre,  who  took  his  baton  to  the  museum 
of  artillery.  When  the  curator,  thank- 
ing him,  wondered  why  the  marshal's 
family  did  not  preserve  the  baton  as 
a  souvenir,  Lefevre  'said:  "You  don't 
know  my  family.  They  would  be  cap- 
able of  using  it  to  knock  down  nuts." 

It  was  in  1875  that  Goncourt  asked  of 
the  Lord  first  of  all  that  he  might  die 
in  his  bedroom  in  his  own  house.  "The 
thought  of  death  in  the  home  of  an- 
other is  horrible  to  me."  How  many 
Americans  die  in  the  house  where  they 
were  born?  Or  even  in  the  first  house 
of  their  married  life?  The  flat  has  adcled 
a  new  terror  to  death. 

And  in  13S7  the  gallant  Capt.  Riffaut,  8 
soldier  who  had  seen  many  of  all  na- 
tions shot,  maintained  that  the  Mexi- 
cans showed  the  most  astonishing  cool- 
ness, the  most  stupefying  disdain  of  life, 

hen  they  were  led  out  to  execution. 
Arabs,  condemned  to  death,  made  no 
sign  of  fear  or  any  emotion,  except,  by 
a  nervous  agitation  of  the  Adam's  apple. 


Equivocal  Notices 

In  the  window  of  a  cheap  clothier  in 
London  is  this  sign:  "Our  misfit  suits 
are  the  talk  of  South-end."  This  re- 
minded one  of  notices  on  public  seats  on 
the  northern  heights  of  London:  "Hamp- 
stead  Borough  Council  Do  not  spit." 
Which  led  a  visitor  to  ask:    "Then  how 


Grammar  and  Titles 

Ias  the  World  Wags:  * 
!  In  common  with  others  to  whom  the 
!  English  language  Is  not  native,  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  your  column  for 
many  valuable  hints  on  the  proper  use 
of  this  virile,  flexible,  though  somewhat 
complicated  tongue.  I  feel  confident 
that  an  appeal  to  you.  sir,  for  assist- 
ance in  my  present  diTemma  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

In  the  Herald's  report  of  Viscount 
Grey's  interview  on  his  arrival  In  this 
country,  his  lordship  is  quoted:  "The 
greatest  security  against  future  war, 
and  the  most  permanent  cure  for  the 
evils  of  war,  lies  in  good  will."  Is 
"permanent"  open  to  comparison?  Sure- 
ly if  a  thing  is  "permanent"  it  is  fixed 
for  all  time.  If  we  admit  "most  perma- 
nent," why  object  to  "most  unique"? 

I  doubt  if  Viscount  Grey  used  the 
qualification.  Englishmen  of  the  caste 
of  Vere  de  Vere  rarely  make  mistakes  in 
grammar.  •  They  do  not  learn  it  from 
books.  Jt  is  an  "inheritance"  in  their 
ultra-exclusive  set.  In  my  wanderings 
through  this  world  of  care  I  have 
been  privileged  to  meet  some  of  them, 
and  it  was  always  a  delight  to  listen  to 
their  speech,  either  in  conversation  or  on 
the  platform.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  not  noted  for  accuracy  In 
spelling,  which  may  be'  excusable  in  this 
age  of  reform. 

How  careless  our  newspapers  are.  in 
dealing  with  titles!  "Viscount  Edward 
Grey"  under  the  "picture"  of  the  am- 
bassador, la  almost  as  bad  as  that  old- 
standby  of  pre-war  days,  "'Lady  Arthur 
Paget."  In  years  gone  by  it  was  highly 
amusing  to  the  English  intellegentsia 
to  see  the  French  papers  refer  to  "Sir 
Salisbury"  or  "Sir  Gladstone."  Boston, 
which  recent  British  visitors  lavishly 
complimented  on  its  "English  accent," 

Orleans.    MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Tell  "Inquirer"  from  Brookline  to  go 
read  his  "Shakespeare"  psalm,  No.  46. 

"There  is  a  river  the  streams  whereof 
shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  most 
high." 

This  construction,  the  origin  of  which 
he  seeks,  certainly  dates  back  to  1611. 

R.  A.  LEWIS. 

Cambridge. 


As  the  World  Wags:  i 

Referring  to  "Inquirer's"  note,  it 
seems  possible  that  the  use  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  "the  house  the  roof  of 
which,"  instead  of  "the  house  whose 
roof,"  may  be  traced  back  to  a  per- 
verted application  of  the  rule  in  gram- 
mar that  "who"  applies  only  to  per- 
sons. That  rule  is  perfectly  correct, 
but  the  practice  of  basing  upon  it  an  , 
exclusion  of  "who$e,"  in  relation  to  in- 
animate objects,  has  a  combined  flavor , 
Of  ignorance  and  pedantry.  J.  S.  H.  I 
Beverly.  •  I 
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A  WRAITH 
iFronj  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette) 
Youth.  stAn  ls  and  cries  outside  my  door 

Like  any  homeless  ghost; 
The  wind  blows  up  along  the  shore. 

The  willow-boughs  are  tossed 
Like  drowning  hands  despairingly. 
No  other  ghost  so  sad  could  he 
As  this  my  youth  that's  lost. 

She  wears  for  jewels  in  her  hair 

The  desert's  ruddy  sands: 
And  she  is  deadly  cold  and  fair. 

This  wraith  that  weeping  stands. 
The  wind  is  shrill  along  the  shore. 
The  wind  was  ne'er  so  shrill  before; 
My  dead  youth  knocks  upon  ray  door 

With  cold  beseeching  hands. 


Our  Illustrators 

"Her  dress,  too.  the  dancer's  silky, 
shimmering,  clinging  robe,  seemed  to  re- 
veal 'just  enough  of  her  white  neck  and 
arms." 

We  quote  from  Mary  Imlay  Taylor's 
story,  "The  WildvFawn,"  in  Munsey's 
Magazine  for  October.  The  illustrator 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  printed  de- 
scription, so  he  pictures  Fanchon,  un- 
sleeved,  bare-backed,  stripped  nearly  to 
the  middle,  leaning  on  a  supper  table  In 
the  inn  frequented  by  "the  stream"  of 
motorists  who  had  begun  to  tour  the 
mountains  and  scatter  gold  and  gaso- 
line in  their  wake."  After  all,  "just 
enough"  is  a'  vague  phrase.  The  land- 
cape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholden 


Iby  our  "best  peophy'  to  burial.  He  evi- 
dently had  Poe's  story  of  Berenice  In 
Imlnd.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  of  the 
English  resurrectionists  whose  exploits 
are  related  at  length  In  "The  Life  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper."  Dentists  eagerly 
bought  teeth  from  them  without  thought 
of  dental  gold.  One  resurrectionist— 
rerhnps  Mr.  Jerry  Cruncher  knew  him— 
his  name  was  Murphy— cleared  in  one 
night  from  teeth  alone  iGO.  Another  fol- 
lowed the  English  army  to  Spain,  and,, 
drawing  the  teeth  of  wounded  soldiers, 
earned  a  clear  profit  of  f300. 


Good  Mr.  Coats 

What  a  pity  it  Is  that  the  late  Jamea 
Coats  never  was  put  up  as  a  guest  at 
the  Porphyry  Club!  Before  old  age  pen- 
sions were  In  vogue  he  gave  various  el- 
derly persons  in  Paisley,  his  native 
town,  10  shillings  a  week  each.  One 
day  a  sneaking  busybody  informed  him 
that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  pensioners 
drinking  fire-water  at  a  public-house. 
"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Coats,  "on  10 
shillings  a  week?  It  can't  be  done." 
I  And  he  said  to  his  almoner:  "John,  see 
that  the  old  man  has  15  in  future." 


Add  "Horrors  of  War" 

1  At  an  English  seaside:  resort  a  bathing 
mistress  said:  "We  run  out  at  times  of 
out-size  bathing  dresses.  Women  with 
medium  figures  before  the  war  now  re- 

j  quire  a  size  larger  in  bathing  costumes." 

A  Delectable  Region 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  a  delectable  region  beyant 
Needham,  contajus  to  Charles  River  vil- 
lage and  Dover,  where  the  people  own 
autos,  although  they  don't  speed  'em, 
and  where  a  pleasing  custom  has  devel- 
oped. Tho  shaded  roads  invite  walking, 
and  instead  of  storming  past  the  pedes- 
trian with  an  autocratic  honk  and  a 
shower  of  gravel,  the  auto  driver  is 
quite  likely  to  slow  up,  Oipen  the  door 
and  say:  "Won't  you  step  In  and  ride?" 
And  the  walker  usually  does-,  to  test  the 
saying:  "How  much  nicey  it  is  to  ride 
and  think  how  much  nicer  it  is  to  ride 
than  it  is  to  walk;  than  it  is  to  walk 
and  think  how  much  nicer  it  is  to  ride 
than  it  is  to  walk." 

The  people  are  kindly  otherwise.  If  a 
fellow's  laid  up  they  oring  him  news- 
papers and  music  and  fruit  and  maga- 
zines, and,  best  of  all,  cheerful  com-j 
pany.  I  thought  the  automobile  hab't 
was  entirely  local,  but  I  note  that  a 
writer  on  New  England  paths  and  the 
"Open  Roads"  claims  it  for  other  re- 
gions. 

This  is  good  hearing.  It  is  inspiring 
to  know  that  more  people  here  and 
there  are  specializing  in  human  kind- 
ness and  courtesy;  that  the  automobile 
face  is  no  longer  a  universal  stony  glare.  1 
Our  American  road  manners  in  recent  | 
years  have  corrupted  our  indoor  man- 
ners. It  is  right  and  fitting  that  the  auto 
driver  should  turn  him  about  and  be- 
come? a  teacher  of  better  manners.  The 
infection  of  civility  may  even  extend  to 
city  streets  —  many  marvellous  things 
are  happening.  A  change  would  be  as 
much  appreciated  in  the  city  clamor  as 
it  is  out  here  where  the  Wail  of  the 
Lonesome  Train  is  the  only  sound  that 
breaks  the  highway  stillness. 

Charles  River.  W.  C.  T. 


A  Letter  from  France 

A  broad  bar  of  sunshine  streams 
through  the  open  door  of  the  little  wood- 
en shack.  Seated  in  the  shadow,  a  red- 
haired  girl  is  writing  at  a  scrupulously 
scrubbed  wooden  table. 

Outside  in  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun  a 
couple  of  lean,  bronzed  French  soldiers 
sit  smoking  and  drinking  the  cafe's 
worst  beer. 

Snow  white  linen  flutters  from  a  line. 
A  plump  woman,  with  arms  bare  to  the 
elbow,  is  busily  washing  clothes  at  a 
tub  at  the  .'.oorway.   .   .  . 

I  knew  it  all  so  well.  I  saw  the  pict- 
ure again  when  I  found  at  breakfast  on, 
my  plate  a  letter  from  the  Cafe  Due  du 
Brabant,  on  the  green  slopes  of  Mont' 
des  Cats.  It  wai  signed  "Germalne," 
and  in  brackets— in  case  I  might  have 
scores  of  Germaines  writing  to  me— was 
added  just  this:  (Ginger  Girl). 

The  P.  S.  ran:  "You  are  good  to  write. 
All  the  Tommies  forgot  me  now."  Poor 
Germf>ine!  Have  they,  then,  so  soon 
forgotten?  •         C.  E.  W.  T. 

—In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Graveyard  Gold 

Our  friend  entered  in  his  diary  dn 
jOct.  4,  1890:  "Here  is  a  fantastical  story 
In  Poe's  manner  to  be  made  out  of  the 
(calculation  that  on  account  of  the'  uni- 
versal auriflcation  of  teeth  in  the  United 
[states  there  is  $75O,0O0,0CO  of  gold  in  the 
cemeteries.  Let  us  imagine  many  years 
from  now,  when  the  millions  will  be  a 
thousand  million,  a  financial  crisis  and 
the  impious  ancT»macabre  search  for 
gold."  The'  diarist  forgot  that  crema-  , 
tion  would  be  more  and  more  preferred  o 


Upholstered  Letters 

Sixty-four  letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
wholly  unpublished,  have  been  sold  by 
an  Edinburgh  bookseller  to  an  Ameri-t 
can.  The  New  York  Times  published, 
the  fact,  and  the  headline  man  was; 
made  to  say:  "Stevenson  Letters  Sold 
American  Buys  125,  of  Which  C4  Arc 
Upholstered,  for  £2200." 


Mr.  Philip  Moeller  was  not  the  first  to  j 
put  Moiiere,  actor,  playwright,  manager  ; 
on  the.  English  stage.    Walter  Frith  on 
July  17,  1891.  saw  his  "Moiiere"  in  one  r 
act  performed  at  the  St.  James  Theatre.  , 
London.  He  described  Moiiere  returning  | 
from  the  theatre  for  the  last  time  to. 
find  Armsnde.  his  wife,  ready  Ho  enter- 
tain a  licentious  marquis  at  supper.  Al-  | 
hough  Moiiere  is  about  to  die-,  he  la 
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XIV  

de  Mentespan. 
ontaine  


EE  (ram  the  house.  The  excite-^ 
ton  much  for  him  Armsntte.| 
»r  pardon.   It  Is  too  lute.  Truro- 1 
p  isstn  -  of  t'xo  Kintf.| 
ng  player  calls  o\it    "The  Kins! 
Jeety  mint  not  be  kept  waii'.nu."  j 
la  h«ett  dead     tieorgo  Alexander, 
ktollere   Merlon  Terry.  Armando; 
'  Webster   the  Marquis.    In  thta 
Frit!)  did  vi«:  handicap  himself 
\m  to  be  hlstorleiilh   neeurate.  In 
**  f^s.,^.t  Mr.   MoeUcr  has  fol- 
.1  r   Frith'*  example. 

...v  many  play*  i»  French  about 
■e"  From  l*v-  to  191"  si-,  dtffer- 
v»  were  produced  In  Paris  alone; 
•Marc  apreared  on  the  French 
long    tiefore  There   was  a 

performance  at  Avignon  In  1*20. 
improvised  in  five  hours  and  ten 
I  a  comedy-vaude\  ille.  "Moliere 
lard.  '  on  a  subject  given  by  the 

performances  in  Baltimore  and 
dphla.  Mr.  Moellers  play  went  to 
berty  Theatre.  New  York,  on 
17.  1919.    The  cast  was  as  fol- 

 James  P.  Hnsen 

^'   Alice  Gale 

.   Kstelle  WlnWOnd 

*■."..'  Itenr>  Millar 

."  _   Purest  ltobin»on 

 Holhn.ek  Hlinn 

 Ulanrhe  Bite» 

 Slrlnev  Herbert 

  .  ._  .Paul  PoiKct 

iDe**Laumii •■•   I'r-.leri.l;  rtotiinri 

Claude  ChapeitV...  Vincent  Chambers 

The  plav  interested  the  critics  and 
the  public.  Mr.  Towse  of  the  Evening 
Post  declared  that  it  was.  at  least  "a 
piece  of  distinctive  literary,  imaginative, 
and  dramatic  jualities  in  asreeable  con- 
trast with  the  shallow  and  tiresome  con- 
ventionalism of  the  great  majority  of 
the  specimens  of  modern  realism  with 
■which  the  stage  Is  chiefly  occupied."  Nor 
did  he  And  it  necessary  to  be  inquisitive 
'•bout  the  exact  accuracy  of  incidents, 
chronology  or  personages. 

Mr  Moeller  represents  Moliere  high  m 
royal  favor,  but.  disquieted,  suspecting 
that  his  wife  is  listening  to  Lauzun, 
land  knowing  that  Mme.  de  Montespan 
looks  on  him  too  kindly,  he  fears  the 
Jealousy  of  Louis.  The  royal  mistress 
contrives  a  meeting  between  Armando 
and  Lauzun.  to  betray  her  to  Mollere. 
(whom  she  has  called  to  her  apartment, 
expecting  the  absence  of  the  King.  She 
has  found  out  that  Lulli.  the  musician. 
Ha  plotting  Moliere's  overthrow.  Her  pas- 
sion ieads  her  to  make  an  amorous  ap- 
[peal  to  Moliere,  who  puts  her  aside,  de- 
[clartng  his  love  for  Armando.  She  then 
[shows  him  Armande  and  Lauzun  in  the 
garden  below.  The  King  returns  and  de- 
mands an  explanation.  Montespan  turns 
;  against  Moliere.  and  repeats  charges 
framed  by  Lulli.  The  King  demands  a 
[retraction.  Mo'iere  defies  him  tfor  an 
affective  curtain).  At  the  end,  Moliere, 
without  the  favor  of  King  and  public, 
abandoned  by  his  wife,  is  broken-hearted 
[  and  at  the  point  of  death.  The  return 
tie  wife,  now  penitent,  and  the  ami- 
ability of  Louis  cheer  him  in  his  last 
moments. 


bankrupts    Ihe    T3ii«li.«h  language 

latrver  the  Winter  Garden  neero- 
ncera  have  done  before  they  have  re- 
ited  In  the  new  production,  save  that 
y  have  multiplied  It  by  len. 
'Monte  Cristo"!  ,  A  name  to  conjure 
h'  Visions  Of  untold  millions,  be- 
paltry  fortunes  of  our 
Crm-anaes  and  Rocke- 
fellers pale  Into  InsignltloanCe!  Dreams 
Of  gorgeouaness  hi  the  "'to  undiscovered 
and  unexploitcd!  Thor^hts  of  what  one 
might  want,  but  what  on*  never  expects 
to  achieve. 


*  which  the 
rnrades  and 


"You  will  find  them  in  'Monte  Cristo, 
Jr.."  In  #11  their  pristine  lovlinesa.  Gal- 
axies of  hourls.  in  most  fascinating  at- 
tire, will  follow  you  home  to  your 
dreamland  couch.  Mental  pictures  of 
mythical  palaces,  which  rise  and  fall  as 
the  eyes  reach  for  more,  will  obsess 
you. 

"There  is  no  nap  in  attempting  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  'Monte  Cristo.'  It  is  a 
well-worn  tale,  but  one  which  never 
grows  old.  l'ut  it  into  silks  and  satins 
of  the  most  expensive  and  ultra -modern 
design;  fit  it  to  tinkling  music,  which 
thrills  you  through  and  through;  paint 
It  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and 
give  it  into  the  keeping  of  a  thousand 
glorious  maidens  whose  one  idea  is  to 
m.-fke  you  happy— and  there  you  have 
the  Shubert  idea  ot  what  'Monte  Crist6" 
might  have  been!" 

I    Coming  down   to  the  earth,   we  note 

|  that  "during  the  10  minutes  intermis- 
sion between  acts  I  and  II  the  public 
is  Invited  to  dance  in  the  spacious  lobby 

|  In  the  lir  a  balcony,  wh c iv  refreshments 
will  be  served  and  a  Jazz  band  will 
play  the  most  popular  one-steps  ind  fox 

|  trots." 

Would  that  we  could  sec  Fechter  again 
In  the  great  melodrama:  Some  of  us  re. 
member  jovfully  the  "Monte  Cristo. 
Jr.."  of  the  London  Gaiety  Theatre 
Burlesque  Company  visiting  the  T.'nltcd 
I  States  in  W9-90,  with  Nellie  Farren  as 
Dantes.  Fred  Leslie  as  Nortier,  Marian 
Hood  as  Mercedes.  Lclty  Lind  and 
Sylvia  Grey  were  in  the  company. 
"A  Woman  of  No  Importance" 
Oscar  Wilde's  comedy.  "A  Woman  ot 
No  Importance."  was  produced  at  the 
Haymarket.  London,  under  Beerbohm 
Tree's  management  on  April  19,  1893. 
when  the  chief  characters  were  thus 
assigned. 


Lord  llllnsworth  

Sir  John  Pontefract.. 
Lord  Alfred  ItulTorrt.  . 

Mr.  Kelvill  

ArehiUa-on  Daubney. . 

Gerald  Arrnitlinot  

Lady  Hun»tnnton  

lady  Pontefrict  

Mis.  Arbntlinot. 


 Beerbolim  Tree 

....F..  Ilolmnn  Claris 

 Ernest  La'wfoi'd 

 Charles  Altan 

 Mr.  Kemble 

 Mi'.  Teny 

 Rose  Leulercq 

 Miss  T.e  'I'll i ere 

Mrs.  rte71mr.l-B.eere 
Hoi-lock 


"Monte  Cristo,  Jr." 
This  extravaganza  in  two  acts  and  18 

Scenes:  dialogue  and  lyrics  by  Harold 
j  JUteridge;     music    by     Romberg  and 

Schwartz,  was  produced  at  the  Winter 
[Garden.  New  York,  on  Feb.  12.  1919. 

Charles  Purcell   was   then  .  the  Count; 

Ralph  Herz.  Jameson;  Flora  Revalles.  I. 

Haydee:  Audrey  Maple.  Mercedes.  The  , 
'  low  comedians  were  Gordon  and  William 

Dooley.   Mr.  Corbin  of  the  N.  Y.  Times 

began  his  review:  "The  music  show  is 

redeeming  Its  plotless  past  with  a  venge- 

■  a  nee    Nowadays  no  classic  is  safe  from 

■  its    ravages.     Last    night    the  Winter 

■  Garden  made  a  Sabine;  Woman  of  'The 

■  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.'  .     .  In  the  mat- 

■  ter  of  gorgeous  scenes,  gay  gowns,  and 
I  tumultuous  dances,  certainly  the  local 
I  management  surpassed  itself — or  it 
B  seemed  to  do  so,  which,  after  all.  is  the 

■  moat  oae  can  expect.  The  harbor  of 
I  Marsailles.  the  prison  cell,  the  cave  of 
B  jewels,  the  carnival  at  Rome,  and  the 

■  ballroom  in  the  house  of  Mercedes  pro- 

■  vided  the  setting  for  multitudinous,  gor- 
Bgeous  throngs  of  singers  and  dancers. 
B  while  the  wildly  raging  sea,  with  its 
B  surge*  dashing  over   the  haven  rock. 

■  afforded  Its  moment  of  exciting  adven- 

I  We  would  welcome  the  extravaganza  to 
I  Boston,  if  it  were  only  for  the  dithyram- 
Bbic  advance  notices 'sent  out  by  our  old 
land  esteemed  friend.  A.  Toxen  Worm. 
BlSsq.  We  take  the  liberty  of  quotation: 
■MT^Iexander    Dumas,    in    his  wildest 

^Ononis,    never   dreamed  of   the  day 

when   the   products  of  his  pen  woj 
achieve  such  picturization  as  the  SI 
berte  h»vc  provided  for  '.Monte  Crj 
Jit/  in  the  current  revue.    Had  he 
so.  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  giv 
the  producers  such  an  Infinite  amount 


Udy  StntneW  ..  B11"cb;lr.  Tree 

H'Ste^fe::.::.:::.::::::/:.^^:^^ 

Tree  revived  the  comedy  nt  his  Ma- 
jesty's. Iyondon,  on  May  22,  1907. 

When  it  was  first  performed  it  ran 
from  4pril  19  till  August  16  with  a  break 
'  of  three  nights.  Punch  paid  it  the  honor 
Of  a  cartoon  and  gave  thejtitle  A  Work 
•of  Some  Importance. "  William  Archer 
praised  the  comedy  in  no  uncertain 
words-  "It  is  not  his  wit.  then,  and  still 
less  his  knack  of  paradox-twisting,  that 
makes  me  claim  for  him  (Wilde)  a  place 
apart  among  living  dramatists.  It  is  the 
keenr.esa  of  his  intellect  the  mdividuah- 
tv  of  his  point  of  view.  The  excellence 
of  his  verbal  style,  and.  above  all.  the 
.genuinely  dramatic  quality  of  his  in- 
spirations. I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
Vceno  between  Lord  Tllingworth  and 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act  of  this  Play  the  most  virilo  and  Uj. 
t<>UKent_ves,  I  mean  it.  the  most  intel- 
ligent-piece of  English  dramatic  writing 

-of  our  day"  . 

Mr  Walklev  in  the  Times,  when  the 
•  comedy  was  revived,  discussed  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  modern.  Of 
course  it  dates:  if  only  because  It  so 
obviously  belongs  to  a.  petjod  upon 
which  its  author  set  his  mark  and  which 
was  not  quite  like  any  other  period 
before  or  since.  A  word  constantly  re- 
peated in  the  course  of  the  play,  is 
•nowadays.'  a  word  that  always  has  a 
curiously  ironic  ring  a  few  years  later 
'Nowadays,'  says  this  or  that  character, 
people  do  or  don't  do— whatever  it  mas 
be.  Nowadays  people  don't  talk  ir 
plays  as  Oscar  Wilde  made  them  talk 
for  one  reason  because  there  is  no  pla? 
wright  among  us  capable  of  inventing 
that  brilliant  talk.  and.  for  another,  be 
cause  playgoers  would  not  be  disposer, 
to  listen  to  It  with  enthusiasm." 

The  first,  performance.  In  New  York 
was  at  Miner's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  on 
Pec.  11,  15*93.  when  Maurice  Barrymorej 


Mi  a  typewritten    v.  ri  Ion, 

ttlth  autograph  corrections,  Aleck  Is 
named  Gerald  In  acts  three  and  four. 
Hester  is  named  Mabel  throughout,  but 
Ml  one  folio  there  Is  this  query:  "7  Ruth. 
Some  nice  New   ICnnland  name— Mat . v.  ' 

Hampden's  Hamlet 

"I  ,  innot  claim  that  1  have  worked 
from  the  beginning  for  the  purpose  of 

preparing   for   Hamlet."    Raid  WjlW 
Hampden  In  a  recent  informal  chat,  but 
II  so  happens  that  all  my  early  school- 
ing theatrically  fitted  In  to  my  present 
scheme  of  things.    }  have  always  cared 
deeply  for  the  more  serious  drama  and 
from 'the  start  determined  to  secure  all 
the  experience  I  oould  In  that  field.  I 
therefore  decided  to  Join  the  F.  R.  Ben- 
son organization  in  F.ngland  before  at- 
tempting to  play  here  at  all.    In  all  I 
remained  for  three  seasons  with  that 
school,'  playing  in  thnt  time  about  70 
roles  in  the  standard  drama.    A  great, 
manv  of  these,  of  course,  were  Shake- 
spearean.    From  the  Benson  forces  T 
wont,  to  London,  first  playing  there  in 
Fagan's  romantic  play,  'The  Trayer  or 
the  Sword.'     !   was   then   engaged  to 
enact  Laertes  to  H.  B.  Irving's  Hamlet 
and  had  my  first  great  opportunity  when 
Mr.  Irving  was  ill  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening.    My  Hamlet    was  generously 
<  treated  by  the  London  critics  and  I  felt 
greatly  encouraged— though  T  had  intel- 
ligence enough  to  realize  that  my  por- 
trayal was  very,  very  far  from  being  a 
finished  piece  of  work.    After  two  more^ 
seasons-  in  London,  In  'leads.'   I  came* 
j  home  to  New  York    to    support  Mme. 
.  Nazimova   in  Ibsen's  'A  Doll's  House' 
and  'The  Master  Builder.'    Then  I  had 
I  the  good  fortune  to  find  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy's  'The  Servant  in  the  House.' 
"Many  persons  think  I  am  English. 
I  but  I  was  born  in  Brooklyn   apd  at- 
i  tended   Harvard   in   the   class  of  1900. 
j  though  I  did  not  complete  my  course. 

"T   purpose    presenting     'Romeo  and 
I  Juliet'  shortly  and  am  hopeful  concern- 
I  ing  it.    Perhaps  there  is  a  sentimental 
I  reason  as  well  as  one  of  ambition,  for 
.  while  I  was  playing  Romeo  in  Glasgow 
some  years  ago  I  met  my  wife.  She 
\  was   the  Juliet.     And   she  must  have 
^  been   a   truly   charming   one,    for  we 
i  played  10  weeks,  a  wonderful  'run'  for 
i  Glasgow.   I  do  not  wish  fo  be  considered 
j  as  solely  a  Shakespearean  actor,  how- 
'  ever,  and  my  plans  include  the  produc- 
tion of  several  modern  American  plays. 
One  of  these,  a  whimsical  comedy  by  an 
American   dramatist,   I   have   faith  in 
and  hope  to  do  it  early  in  the  spring." 

Mr.  Hampden's  debut  in  London  was 
in  September.  1904.  He  joined  Benson's 
company  in  1901.  He  appeared  at  the 
Bijou.  New  York,  in  "The  Comtesse 
Coquette"  on  Sept.  2,  1907.  Born  on 
.Tune  30,  1ST?,  he  married  Miss  Mabel 
Moore. 


Plays  by  Arnold  Bennett  and 

Others  Produced  in  England 

Arnold  Bennett's  play  in  three  acts, 
"Sacred  and  Profame  Love"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Playhouse,  Liverpool, 
Sept.  IS.  The  novel,  also  entitled  'The 
Book  of  Carlotta,'  is  no  doubt  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  Herald,  who  have 
found  in  it  much  more  profane  than 
sacred  lbve.  It  would  appear  from  a 
description  of  the  play  that  the  neuoti- 
cally  emotional  Carlotta  does  not  die, 
as  she  does  in  the  book,  hut  there  is 
the  tame  finish  of  stereotyped  happy 

ending.  Iris  Hoey  played  Carlotta; 
Franklyn  Dyale,  Rmilio  Oi.-it-.  the  er- 
ratic and  erotic  pianist.  The  Times 
said  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  greatly  be- 
holden to  Miss  Hoey. 

On  Sept.  15  at  the  Shakespeare.  Liv- 
erpool, "Lord  Richard  in  the  Pantry," 
adapted  from  .Martin  Swayne's  novel 
by  Sydney  Blow  and  Douglas  Hoare 
brought  Cyril  Maude  (Lord  Richard) 
and  Connie  Ediss  (the  Cook)  on  the 
English  sta^e  after  their  absence  in 
Ametica.  The  chief  merit  of  the  play, 
it  seems,  a  farcical  comedy,  is  that  it 
displays  Mr.  Maude  as  a  comedy  char- 
acter amid  farcical  surroundings.  Miss 
Ediss  as  an  amorous  and  bibulous  cook, 
has  a  character  in  which  her  rich,  ripe 
humor,  her  comfortable  and  her  ami- 
able appearance,  ate  of  the  greatest 
v^ilue."  The  play  is  "dependent  for  its 
jfcpularily   upon    the.   principal  actor." 

"The  Wild  Widow,"  by  Arthur  Shirley 
and    Ben    Landeck— Lyceum.  London. 

Sept.  (!,  is,  a  melodrama  of  surprises. 
The  hero,  shouldering  the  fault  of  an- 
other—he "positively  revels  in  suffering 
for  it"— is  about  to  marry  the  widow 
played '.  Lord  Illingworth.  and  Rosel  '  an)j  s0  rescue  the  heroine's  brother  from 
Coghlan  Mrs.  Arbuthnot.  Ada  Dyas.l  h(?r  dutches.  A  demobilized  soldier, 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  Constance  Levien.l  ,  who  naa  hef,n  given  up  as  dead,  does 
Louise     Thorndvke     Boucicault,     Effiei    not  nurj        dramatic  "She  is  another's 

L  wife"  at  the  gallery.    "The  interruption 
Shannon.  Grant  Stewart,  Edgar  Norton. 
Robert  Fischer,  Thomas  Whippen  and 
Robert    Taber    took    the    other  parts. 


rveallng  in  a  vision  what  had  really 
happened— "a  novel  method  which 
proved  greatly  to  the  liking  of  the  audi- 
ence."   There  Is  a  happy  ending  .Mr 

everyone.  • 
"Tho  Bird  of  Paradise"  was  produced 

nl  the  Lyric  Theatre,  London,  Sept.  12. 
The  entertainment  was  certainly  out  of  I 
the  common,  according  to  tha  Tin.cn. 
"Perhaps  tho  play  1s  Just  a  little  too 
ethnological,    a    little    overladen  with  V 
Hawaiian  folklore,  superstitions,  man- 
hera  and  customs— so  that  at  times  it  has 
an  almost  expository  tono,  an  air  of  be-  C 
ing  a  lecture  on  Hawaii  and  the  Hawai- 
lans  with' dramatic  illustrations."    The  I 
T.  b  graph  called^  the  play  "fresh  and  1 
piquent."  but  thought  the  passion  for  I 
accuracy  was  carried  too  far.  The  crater  I 
of  the  volcano  waa  shown  in  "full  erup- 
•  tion" — a    remarkable    achievement    ot  j 
'theatrical  engineering. 

"The  Great  Day,"  a  "flesh  and  blood 
'.drama. "  broadly,  but  not  slavishly,  upon 
?the    old     Raleigh-and-Hamilton  plan. 

written  by  Louis  Parker  and  George  R. 
Hums  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
Sept.  12.    The  stor/  which  has  at  least 
two  spies,  the  inside  of  a  Sheffield  steel 
factory  with  molten  metal  and  a  Pari- 
sian underground  night  refuge  flooded 
j  by  the  rising  Seine,  begins  shortly  bc- 
I  fore  the  armistice  and  ends    on  Peace 
niVhl.     "Every  one   plays  very  ener- 
getically, and,  indeed,    Mr.  Frederick 
Ross,  as  the  capitalist,  vociferously." 

"Who's  Hooper?"  founded  by  Fred 
Thompson  on  Pinero's  farce,  "In  Chan- 
cery," music  by  Howard  Talbot  and  Ivor 
Novello.  was  brought  out  at  the  Adelphl, 
London,  on  Sept.  13.  The  Times  proph- 
esies that  it  will  run  for  at  least  a,  year. 
The  old  plot  remains  and  some  of  the 
original  dialogue,  but  in  the  last  scene 
author  and  adapter  part  company  for 
the  sake  of  musical  comedy.  The  music 
is  warmly  praised. 

^Afgar."  an  extravaganza,  with  music 
by  Cuvilller.  was  produced  at  the  Lon- 
don  Pavilion   Sept.   17.    Alice  Deiysia. 
"one  of  the  mosL  indefatigable  workers 
on  the  stage!"  was  the  heroine.   The  "/» 
!  wives  of  Afgar.  a  rich  Moor,  organiz?  a 
.  union  and  strike.     "One  husbar.d.  one 
I  wife,"  is  their  demand.  There  is  a  Span- 
*  Ish  prisoner,  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Juan, 
jj    "Baby  Bunting  "  a  quasi-revival  of  the 
eld  farce,  "Jane,",  with  music  by  Nat  D. 
f  Aver,  text  by  Fred  Thompson  and  Wor- 
tton  David,  was  produced  at  Manchester 
')  on  Sept.  15. 


Char'es  Coghlan  took  Barrymotv's  place 
on  Jan.  2.  1914,  anU  Aubrey  Boucicault 
Jj  succeeded  Robert  Taber. 
Ml    Margaret  Anglin  revived  the  comedy 
'(in  1916,  when  Holhrook    Blinn  played 
j  Lord  Illingworth. 

The  first  manuscript  draft,  now  In  the 
t  British  Museum,  bore  the  title.  "Mrs 
Arbuthnot,"   but  this  title  was  not  in- 


.'"Deacrlbing  the  new  Winte     Garden  i 
Ihow  is  like  attempting  to  debcribe  a 
tun  set  in  Hawaii,  or  on«:'s  first  Inipres- 
lions  of  the  Grand  ranyon  or  a  rain 

Storm  On  the  cre-t«  tJ  vfitt^rhorn— . 


in  the  manuscript  sent  to  he  typewritten 
o  that  the  real  title  might  not  bo  an- 
;.„„„.„i  r.rematurelv.    In  acts  one  and 


.  ,mfcs  from  the  clergyman  himself,  who  j 
apnarently  was  the  husband  of  the 
widow  before  the  demobilized  soldier 
had  come  into  her  life.  .  •  •  When 
the  ex-soldier  had  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments to  slay  the  lady  he  was  again 
robbed  of  his  great  .chance.  This  time 
=be  was  able  to  confound  him  with  a 
'my  child,  our  child'  sensation,  and  II 
you  only  flung  a  baby  at  the  heads  of 
the  Lyceum  audience  they  will  go  home 
perfectly  happy.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  'wild  widow'  was  not  a  very  despe- 


Various  Stage  Notes 
The  London  Times  of  Sept.  16  devoted  I 
over  half  a  column  to  the  sale  of  tho  I 
Everett  J.  Wendell  theatrical  collection  I 
in  New  York  this  month. 

Martin  Harvey  will  bring  out  Laurence  I 
Binyon's  play  "Arthur."  dealing  with  I 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  early  next  I 
year  at  Covent  Garden. 

Mr.     Bourchier    will    play    Iago    to  I 
Matheson  Lang's  Otheilo  in  London  this  V 
season.  Mr.  Asche  wilt  also  play  Othello  \ 
and  it  is  rumored  that  Robert  Loraine  . 
i  has  in  mind  a  production  of  "Othello." 

Sir  Alfred  Butt  has  decided  that  fos  I 
h^s^tufe  productions  the  free  list  shall  \ 
\  be  entirely   suspended.    Seats  for  the 
first  performances  will  be  allotted  stnet- 
'  lv  in  order  of  application.  I 

M  Antoine  of  Paris  contributed  a  long 
Jand'  valuable  article,  "Romanticism 
i  versus  Realism:  Influence  of  the  War 
Ion  the  French  Theatre."  to  the  London 
)■  Times  of  Sept.  S.  . 
I  Eillie  Reeves,  at  the  Victoria  Palace. 
\  London,  was  declared  to  be  cleverer 
.J  than  any  other  cornelian  on  the  Eng. 
A  i;sh-speakinR  stage  in  his  special  linj 
3  "His  falls  are  very  smartly  clone,  ant 
§  there  is  never  the  least  tinge  of  objec 
tion  about  his  highly  diverting  and  com- 
Plcally  acrobatic  'drunk.'" 

Jean  .Tulien.  a  dramatist,  who  re- 
placed  th>  romantic  peasants  of  George 
■  Sand  bv  1 1-,-  naturalist  types  dear  to- 
.  Guv  de  Maupassant."  is  dead. 
^  Pierre  Wolf?  has  written  a  new  plav 
•  for  the  Comt-die  FrancaisSi  The  Grand 
.1  Guignol  ha-s  a  thriller  taken  from  sj 
d  story  by  Rudyard  Kipling 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Adelina  Patti  sang  for  the  first  time 
In  Boston  at  a  concert  given  in  Music 
Hall  on  Oct.  4,  1853.  by  Ole  Bull,  who 
was  then  farewelllng  the  public  in  vari- 
ous cities.  She  was  10  years  old  when 
ehe  sang  here  airs  from  "Linda  di 
Chamouni,"  "La  Sonnambula."  "Comln' 
Thro1  the  Rye"  and  Je*iny  Lind's  Echo 
song.  On  Oct.  15  she  sang  Wallace's 
"Happy  Birdling  of  the  Forest."  the 
Echo  song,  "Ah,  non  glunge"  from  "La. 
Sonnambula"  and  "Home.  Sweet  Home." 

And  53  years  afterwards,  at  her  "fare- 
well" concert  in  London  on  Dec.  1,  1906. 
when  she  was  in  her  64th  year,  she  sang 
•'ComhV  Thro'  the  Rye."  "with  a  singu- 
lar personal  charm,"  to  quote  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette's  account  of  the  con- 
cert; also  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  which 
she  sang  "to  the  Intense  delight  of  her 
huge  audience." 
The  Boston  newspapers  in  185S  de- 
scribed the  "surprise  and  admiraUon" 
^of  the  audience.     Even  the  heart  ot 
John  S.  Dwight  was  touched,  although 
it  i..  «Hi,c^-erf  tbe  musical  infant  phe- 


trice,  little  Adelina  Patti,  whoae  VOlee 
la  or  tho  rarest  beauty,  purity  iind  pene- 
trating powtT.  Her  delivery  of  Jenny 
kind's  'Herdsman's  souk'  w»b  truly  nd- 
Inirable,  ami  bespeaks  tho  greatest 
promise. ""  Tho  price  of  admission  to 
«very  part  of  the  house  was  $1. 

She  sang  in  Boston  for  the  first  time 
pn  Jan.  3.  18(10.  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
The  opera  was  "Lucia  di  Ummtrmoor." 
&er  assiciates  were  Brlsnoli  and  Amo- 
dio.  She  appeared  that  season  as  Ami- 
ni.  Zerlina.  Rosina  and  the  Elvira  of 
"I  Puritsni."  At  a  concert  she  sang 
"Hear  Ye  Israel"  and  "With  Verdure 
nad."  Good  Mr.  Dwlght  was  anxious: 
'•Will  the  voice,  wear  well?" 

And  then  Adelina  went  to  Europe, 
phe  made  her  first  appearance  In  London 
en  May  14.  1861,  in  "La  Sonnambula"  at 
Covcnt  Garden.  The  -  "little  American 
girl"  was  then  described  as  "a  slender, 
fallow,  dark-eyed  girl,  displaying  a 
Blight,  childish  stiffness  of  gait  and  for- 
mality of  manner.''  So  little  was  she 
'known  that  the  box  office  receipts 
amounted  to  only  £30.  Years  afterwards 
her  price  was  £800  for  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don and  £500  in  the  provinces. 

She  did  not  return  to  Boston  until 
lfc3K\vln  u  she  sang  in  Mapleson's  com- 
pany at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  February 
and  March.  Mmes.  Albani,  Fursch- 
Madi  and  Scalchi.  and  Messrs.  Nlcolini, 
Ravelli.  Mierzwinski,  Frapolll  and  Ga- 
tassi  were  in  the  company.  She  ap- 
peared as  Linda,  Feb.  28;  Violetta, 
March  3:  Lucia,  with  Nicolini  as  Ed- 
gardo;  Semiramide,  March  8;  Zerlina, 
March  10. 

At  the  Boston  Theatre  she  was  heard 
again  December-January,  1884-83:  Vio- 
letta, Dec.  30;  Semiramide,  Jan.  2;  Lady 
Henrietta,  Jan.  6;  Linda,  Jan.  9.  Her 
associates  were  Mmes.  Fursch-Madi, 
Nevada,  Dotti,  Scalchi,  Messrs.  Gianni, 
Vicini.  Cardinali.  Cherubini,  De  Anna, 
t>e  Pasqualis.  Manni,  Serbolini. 

Her  last  appearances  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  were  undsr  Mr.  Abbey,  in  18S7: 
April  '-'8,  Semiramide;  April  30,  Violetta. 
Mine.  Scalchi  and  Messrs.  Vicini,  Corsi 
Del  Puente,  Abramoff  were  in  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Patti-Tamagno  company  gave  per- 
formances in  Mechanics  building  in 
March,  1S90.  Patti  sang  in  "Semi- 
ramide" with  Mme.  Fabbri  and  Vicini, 
Ca.stclmary  and  Marcassa;  in  "Martha" 
with  Mme.  Fabbrl  and  Ravelli,  Mar- 
cassa and'  Carbone,  and  in  "Lakme" 
with  Mme,  Fabbrl  and  Rivelli,  Mar- 
eassa.  Miglara  and  Varmi. 

In  March.  1S92,  as  a  member  of  the 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  &  Grau  company,  she 
appeared  in  Mechanics'  Hall  in  "Martha" 
(Mme.  Fabbrl,  Valero,  Novara);  "Semi- 
ramide" (Mme.  Fabbri,  Vaschetti,  No- 
vara, Rinaldini,  Vlviani);  and  "La  Travi- 
ata"  (Valero.  Del  Puente). 

She  had  given  a  concert  in  Music  Hall, 
on  Jan.  15  of  that  year,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mme.  Fabbri,  Guille,  Del  Puente, 
Novara   and  the  Germania  orchestra . 
led  by  Arditi. 

On  Nov.  25,  1893.  "Gabriella,"  an  opera, 
libretto  by  Charles  Alfred  Byrne,  music 
by  Emilio  Pizzi,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage.  Mme.  Patti 
took  the  part  cf  the  heroine.  Her  associ- 
tes  were  Mme.  Fabbri  and  Messrs. 
Lely,  Glassi  and  Novara.  Arditti  con- 
ducted. Mr.  Byrne's  speech  to  the 
audience  is  fresh  in  our  memory.  An 
Imposing  person,  benevolently  white 
haired,  with  an  oratorical  voice,  he 
returned  thanks,  ending  with  this  fine 
burst  in  honor  of  the  amiable  and 
modest  Pizzi:  "I  have  constructed  only 
the  frame.  The  frame  will  moulder; 
the  glorious  canvass  will  endure  for- 
ever.'' Alas,  poor  Pizzi!  A  man  of  talent, 
but  who  remembers  "Gabriella." 

Mme.  Patti  gav*  farewell  concerts  in  j  \ 
Symphony  Hall  on  Nov.  19,  and  Nov.  21,  tr 
1903.   Htr  associates  were  Rose  Zamels,  | 
violinist;    Anton   Hegner,  violoncellist; 
Vera  Margolies,  pianist;  Claude  A.  Cun- 
ningham,  baritone;   Kathleen  Howard, 
contralto.    Mme.  Patti  sang  "Voi  che  .  j 
Sapete."  the  jewel  song  from  "Faust,"  - 
"Th-  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "Comin' 
Thro'    the   Rye,"    and    'Home  Sweet 
Home"   at  the  first  concert.    At  the 
j  second  her  program  included  Elisabeth's 
j  arayer  from  "Tannhaeuser."  Gounod's 
'Adore  and  Be  Still";  a  wretched  bit 
j  yf   trash.    "The    Last    Farewell,"  by 
Charles  K.  Harris,  and  "Angels  Ever 
Blight  and  Fair." 

The  Envious  Years 

She  was  in  her  61st  year  when  she 
■ng  here  for  the  last  time,  and  her  voice 
(allowed  too  plainly  the  ravages  of  tim- 
■  Lwhen  She  sang  in  Loi>don  in  1906  her 
e  register  was  described  as  still 
and   beautiful,"   her   technic  as 
Bncomparable,"  and  to  "Pur  Dicesti" 

r6  fu-V?  t  sense  of  life  w"'ch  made 
one  think  that  she  must  be  still  in  her 
early  twenties."  Two  years  later,  when 
she  sang  in  Jean  de  Ueszke's  private 
theatre  in  Paris,  it  was  said  that  her 
voice  retained  "the  astounding  purity  of 
her  early  years."  ,  ... 

Gertrude  Mara  sang  in  public  when 
she  was  70,  but  poverty  compelled  her 
and  her  admirers  pitied  her.  Battistini' 
the  Italian  baritone,  over  60.  is  still  aton- 
ing In  opera,  and,  according  to  renorV 
with  undiminished  power    plsta's  voi,. 

eSCit,eVity  When  8h<=  was  E   and  the 
admired  Cuzzoni's  voice  wa,     „  u 
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still  excites  the  applauso  of  the  crowd. 
Patti  the  Singer 

Pages  could  be  filled  with"  the  eulo- 
gies of  Adelina  Patti.  the  singer,  from 
1859  to,  say,  1889.  Critics  of  many  na- 
tions were  unanimous  in  rhapsodic 
praise.  Y*et  here  and  there  was  a  doubt- 
ing Thomas.  Richard  Grant  White,  who 
often  wrote  shrewdly  concerning  the 
opera,  had  this  to  say  apropos  of  her 
first  appearance  in  opera  (New  York, 
Nov.  24,  1859.  in  "Lucia  dl  Lammer- 
moor"):  The  criticism  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  folly  of  prophesying, 
i  "Her  debut,  It  need  hardly  be  record- 
led,  was  a  very  remarkable  performance, 
considering  her  age — she  was  then  but 
i|16  years  old.  Her  voice  was  a  flute-like, 
(flexible  soprano,  which  she  delivered 
Iwith  purity  and  managed  with  great 
skill  and  taste.  Still,  she  was  not  even 
In  vocalization  a  prima  donna;  mdre- 
lover,  her  voice  lacked  amplitude,  rich- 
ness, power— and  her  manner,  although 
not  awkward  or  constrained,  was  that 
of  a  very  young  girl.  But  her  capabili- 
ties were  at  once  recognized  by  her  au- 
diences, and  her  future  was  foretold  by 
her  critics,  although  at  that  time  mu- 
sical critieism  in  New  Y/ork  was  fallen 
very  much  below  the  point  at  which  it 
stood  five  years  before,  and  that  to 
which  it  has  risen  since.,,,.,.  j 
"I  do  not.  hesitate  to  express  my  doubts 
of  her  claims  to  the  position  of  a  great 
prima  donna;  she  is_  the  best  of  her  time; 
but  her  time  is  barren  of  great  singers. 
.  .  .  That  Adelina  Patti  sings  with 
perfect  method,  the  highest  finish  and  in 
an  unexceptional  taste,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. What,  then,  does  she  lack  to  be 
a  great  prima  donna?  Two  things  of 
the  very  first  importance— a  great  voice 
and  a  rich,  impassioned  nature.  .  .  . 
Neither  she  nor  either  of  her  sifters  has 
a  first-rate  voice.  Hers  is  much  the 
best,  but  it  lacks  largeness,  power,  no- 
bility, sympathy.  Nor  is  her  style  the 
grand  style.  Her  method  is  perfect, 
almost  beyond  criticism;  she  is  brilliant, 
she  is  exquisitely  delicate  in  finish;  but 
she    is   little.   .  .  .  As   I    write  now 

(1881),  I  have  not  heard  Adelina  jfaiu 
since  she  made  her  great  European  sue. 
cess;  and  I  therefore  may  have  to  modi- 
fy my  opinion  hereafter.  But  of  this  I 
have  not  a  very  troubling  apprehension. 
Her  qualities  are  too  essential,  too  in- 
herent, to  be  changed  by  time  and  cul- 
ture. Tho  Adelina  Patti  who  sang  in 
New  York  in  1859  and  I860  was  not  to  be 
made  into  a  great  prima  donna  by  being 
raised  to  the  hundredth  power.  For  that 
she  needed  a  new  voice  and  a  new  na- 
ture, physical  and  mental." 

For  a  corrective,  read  the  eulogies  by 
Hanslick,  Krehbiel  a  host  of  others. 
aim  "lifelibit  .-disclaiming--  hor  ta  be-i"a> 
Mr.  Krehbiel,  declaring  her'  to  be  "a 
"manysided  and  so  astonishing,  no  mat- 
ter from  which  side  it  was  viewed,  that 
rhapsody  seems  to  be  the  only  language 
left  one  who,  attempts  analysis  or  de- 
scription of  it,"  added:  "Her  voice,  of 
unequalled  beauty,  was  no  more  a  gift 
of  nature  than  the  ability  to  assimilate 
without  effort  the  things  which  cost  or- 
dinary mortals  -years  of  labor  and  vexa- 
tion of  soul.  It  was  perpetually  amaz- 
ing how  ner  singing  made  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  best  of  her  contemporaries 
pale,  especially  those  who  depended  on 
vocal  agility  for  their  triumphs.  Each 
performance  •  of  hers-  made  it  plainer 
than  it  had  been  before  that  her  genius 
penetrated  the  mere  outward  glitter  of 
the  music  and  looked  upon  the  ornament 
as  so  much  means  to  the  attainment  of 
an  end ;  that  end,  a  beautiful  interpre- 
tation of  the  composer's  thought.  No 
artist  of  her  time  was  so  perfect  an 
exponent  as  she  of  the  quality  of  repose. 

So  far  as  appearances  went  it  was  as 
easy  for  her  to  burden  the  air  with 
trills  and  roulades  as  it  was  to  talk. 
She  sang  as  the  lark  sings ;  The  out- 
pouring of  an  ecstasy  of  tones  of  almost 
infinite  number  and  beauty  seemed  in 
her  to  be  a  natural  means  of  expres- 
sion. Her  ideas  of  art  were  the  highest, 
and  it  was  a  singular  testimony  of  her 
earnestness  that,  while  educated  in  the 
eld  Italian  school  of  vocalization  and 
holding  her  most  exalted  supremacy  as 
a  singer  of  Rossini's  music,  her  warm- 
est love,  by  her  own  confession,  was 
given,  not  to  its  glittering  confection  s, 
but  to  the  serious  effort  of  the  most  d'  a- 
matic  writers,  this  must  be  remembei  d 
in  the  list  of  her  astonishing  merits." 

Her  Musical  Opinions 

Lite  in  her  life,  going  to  Rome  after 
a  concert  in  Russia,  she  told  a  reporter 
of  her  love  for  Italian  music.  "She  ac-; 
knowledges,"  wrote  the  reporter,  "the 
grandeur  of  Wagner,  but  — <a  fatigue 
trop.  In  her  opinion  Italian  music  is 
preferred  in  England.  'The  English  are| 
somewhat  romantic,  and  they  love  thej 
pathetic.  They  like  the  "Amico  Fritz'1 
of  Mascagni  and  the  "Boheme"  of  Pucj 
cini.  My  personal  opinion  of  the  lastly 
Well — really  the  grisette  who  thinks  oi 
her  keys  and  muff  just  before  dying' 
Don't  you  think  there  are  other  themes 
more  worth  putting  to  music?" 

In  1907  she  talked  with  a  reporter  o| 
the  Echo  de  Paris.  She  had  heard 
Strauss's  "Salome"  In  Paris.  "What  s 
part!  I  would  not  sing  it  for  anything 
I  put  up  a  prayer  in  my  box  during 
the  performance.  I  was  so  much  terri- 
fied by  the  apparition  of  the  head  ol 
St..  John  the  Baptist.  I  am  a  good 
Catholic,  and  nothing  would  have  evei 
made  me  sing  in  a  biblical  play  on  the 
stage.  Then  Salome  ought  not  to  klsa 
"t,  John's  lips.   The  Bible  says  it  was 


John's  head,  not  she,  and  that  sin-  gave 
It  to  Herodlas.  After  hearing  'Salome,' 
even  those  who  don't  like  Wagner  will 
txnlt  him.  As  for  me,  I  adore  Wngner. 
t  have  never  sung  his  music  on  the 
stage.  He  did  not  compose  for  my  voice 
|ns  Verdi  and  Gounod  did.  But  I  Ibve 
hirn  all  the  sume.  I  never  met  Wagner, 
because  he  refused  to  know  me.  And 
the  reason  was  that  I  refused  to  create 
the  part  of  Kundry  in  'Parsifal.'  Wag- 
ner often  heard  me  sing  at  Covcnt  Gar- 
den, and  told  my  brother-in-law,  Mau- 
rice Strakosch,  that  he  was  writing  the 
part  of  Kundry  for  me  in  'Parsifal.' 
But  I' thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
shrieking  to  do  In  the  part,  and  refused 
to  sing  It.  Wagner  was  furious,  and 
never  would  meet  me.  All  of  which  has 
never  prevented  me  from  lauding  his 
music  to  the  skies." 

She  told  Mr.  Hoare  of  the  Daily 
Graphic  (London)  in  190B  that  her  favor- 
ite role  was  Violetta.  "There  are  many 
others  fhat  I  loved— Zerlina,  Rosina, 
Lucia  and  Aida  being,  perhaps,  the 
chief;  but  there  was  no  other  in  which 
I  felt  quite  so  happy  as  in  this.  Violetta 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  ideal  of 
what  a  part  ought  to  be.  I  love  sing- 
ing and  I  love  acting,  and  where  is  one 
given  more  room  for  the  practice  of 
both  arts  than  in  the  part  of  Violetta? 
The  first  part  affords  one  a  chance  of 
proving  one's  mettle  as  a  floriture  singer, 
the  second  part  must  be  really  lived. 

"Of  all  the  singers  I  ever  played  with 
I  think  that  I  liked  Mario  best.  Poor 
man!  He  was  well  past  his  prime  when 
I  first  knew  him,  but  he  was  an  incom- 
parable artist.  Later,  of  course,  came 
Jean  de  Reszke,  who  was  really  quite 
Mario's  equal,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
enjoyed  playing  with  him  less  than  I 
enjoyed  playing  with  Mario. 

"Of  course,  I  have  never  sung  with 
Caruso,  but  I  envy  those  who  do." 

The  Actress 

It  was  often  said  of  Mme.  Patti  that 
she  had  little  ability  as  an  actress. 
Those  who  thus  reproached  her  forget 
her  roguishness  as  Rosina,  her  high- 
bred characterization  of  Lady  Henrietta; 
her  unaffected  and  sympathetic  imper-, 
sonations  of  other  roles.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  her  Carmen  was  a  failure. 
Henry  Morley,  speaking  of  her  in  1865  in 
his  "Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer," 
said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  good 
acting:  "One  is  that  in  which  a  true 
artist  can  pass  into  the  nature  of  the 
person  represented,  and  the  other  is 
that  in  which  a  performer  with  a  pleas- 
ant personality  can  identify  the  charac- 
ter represented  with  himself  or  her- 
self." He  thought  that  Mme.  Patti 
was  a  delightful  example  of  the  latter 
kind:   "For  her  natural  perceptions  are 
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so  quick,  her  ways  so  pleasant,  as  to 
secure,  for  every  part  that  has  any  har- 
•j  mony  at  all  with  her  own  nature,  a  rep- 
resentation more  delightful  than  can  be 
j  accomplished  except  by  the  very  high- 
I  est  efforts  of  true  genius  in  another 
way.  Mile.  Patti  uses.her  delicious  voice 
with  lively  natural  expression,  never 
jerks  her  arms  while  she  is  singing, 
after  the  manner  of  a  marionette,  but 
is  always  a  charming  little  lady  giving 
pleasure  and  creating  sympathies.  In  a 
thoroughly  congenial  part,  it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  acting  of  this  kind  from  the 
best  efforts  of  genius.  Indeed,  it  is  only; 
by  observing  the  range  of  the  perform-  \ 
er's  art  that  one  can  rightly  appreciate 
\ts  character." 

A  graphic  description  of  Patti  was  j 
given  by  Albert  Vizentini  in  his  enter- 
taining  book  of  recollections  and  gossip,  j 
"Derriere  la  Toile,"  published  at  Paris) 
In  1868.  He  was  describing  the  singers  I 
at  the  Theatre  Italien: 

"We  now  come  to  this  little  marvel, 
this  exotic  flower,  this  incarnation  of 
song  and  sympathy,  this  golden  voice ; 
called  by  the  whole  world  Adelina  Patti.  ' 
Petted  by  queens  and  princes,  adored  and 
flattered  by  all,  Patti  is  a  good  comrade, 
mad  about  the  art  that  she  has  wedded  I 
with  meriodional  enthusism.  Very  viva- 
cious,   quick-tempered    but   easily  ap- 
peased, she  receives  like  a  grande  dame, 
is  gay  as  a  lark;  she  has  the  smile  of  a 
fairy  and  the  hands  of  a  duchess. 

"Do  you  ask  me  to  describe  her  talent? 
Are  there  formulas  of  admiration  still 
unexhausted  in  her  case?  I  doubt  it 
greatly.  When  you  hear  of  some  mas- 
terpiece consecrated  by  success,  it  is  a 
Raphael  or  a  Rubens.  If  you  open  a 
volume  signed  Musset  or  Balzac,  you 
naturally  expect  a  source  of  perfect  joy 
that  will  never  be  disturbed  by  any 
deception.  It  is  so  with  the  fairy  Patti. 
She  comes  on  the  stage;  wit  dominates 
all  thoughts;  you  are  in  your  seat,  ) 
happy,  peaceful,  intoxicated,  dazzled  by1 
this  youthful  ardor,  by  this  joyous  face  } 
that  breathes  out  life,  by  this  mar-j 
vellous  suppleness,  by  this  pure,  limpid, 
delightful  voice  which  is  sure  of  itself, 
by  this  Stradivarius  that  scatters  the 
pearls  of  its  vocal  necklace.  What  a 
feast!  What  enchantment  to  applaud 
the  gentle  Amina,  the  tender  Lucia,  the 
affecting  Ninetta,  the  pathetic  Gilda,  the 
adorable  Violetta,  the  piquant  Norina, 
the  coquettish  Rosina,  the  graceful  An- 
netta!  She  does  not  act  a  role,  she  lives 
it.  Now  gay,  laughing,  reckless,  pout- 
ing, moved,  loving,  desperate,  weighed 
down  by  grief,  sobbing;  now  hopeful, 
smiling,  happy,  she  runs  the  gamut  of 
these  different  nuances,  always  natural, 
distinguished,  with  the  same  superiority, 
with  a  perfection  that  is  ideal.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  praise  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  l"er  performance,  the  generous 


and  velvety  tones  l hat  warm  the  heart, 
tho  astonishing  purity  of  Intonation,  the 

perfect  proportion,  hor  Incredibly  afire 
attack,  hor  divine  grace,  all  the  treas- 
ures of  this  marvellous  vocalization  that 
w  ould  make  us  take  Patti  for  a  celestial 
bird,  if  hor  artistic  soul  did  not  assure 
us  that  ahe  Is  the  most  charming  of 
women. 

"Byron  and  Wagner  are  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  her  adoration.  To  read  tho  first 
in  a  beautiful  garden  lightened  by  the 
setting  sun;  to  hear  the  second  when  in 
the  moonbeams  she  leans  on  her  bal- 
cony; these  are  her  two  foremost  pleas- 
ures. Play  to  her  music  from  'Tann- 
haeuser' or  'Lohengrin'  and  her  eyes 
are  tearful.  Her  character  Is  contra- 
dictory; She  laughs  often  and  easily; 
Ehe  loves  to  weep.  In  Paris  she  takes 
great  pleasure  In  seeing  a  sad,  black 
drama,  at  which  one  moistens  several 
handkerchiefs.  This  explains  how,  after 
an  opera  buffa,  she  will  play  a  dramatic 
rolo  with  a  lofty  emotion.  Speaking 
five  or  six  languages  with  the  same  ease, 
studying  for  a  long  time  her  roles,  risk- 
ing only  the  surety  of  success,  she, 
studies  the  zither  on  her  days  of  rest, 1 
drinks  a  swallow  of  port  before  going ,. 
on  the  stage,  and,  after  an  opera  when 
sho  has  raised  an  audience  to  Its  feet, 
she  takes  returning  home,  a  great  bowl 
of  cabbage  soup  with  rice,  so  thick  that 
the  spoon  stands  upright  in  It.  Nota 
bene.  She  always  remains  In  her  dress- 
ing room,  never  leaves  home  the  day 
she  sings,  and  rarely  rehearses." 

Compare  with  this  mixture  of  hlfalutin 
and  journalistic  gossip  a  passage  in 
Raoul  Touche's  "Pattiana,"  published  20 
years  later. 

The  man  that  heard  Patti  speaks:  "Of  ■ 
course  I  was  there.    As  for  Patti,  sim- 
ply a  dream.    She  has  a  way  of  singing 
'Tra-la-la'!    And  then  there  Is  a  mo- 
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ment  when  she  says:  'Ah!  ah'  ah!'  that 
makes  the  tears  flow." 

Her  Daily  Life 

]  When  Patti  was  64  years  old,  she  • 
j  gloried  in  telling  her  age.  In  Paris  she 
said  to  an  inquisitive  reporter: 
i  "You  want  to  know,  I  suppose,  how  I 
have  managed  to  reach  such  an  age 
without  appearing  too  much  damaged? 
j  Well,  I  have  done  nothing  at  all.  Up 
|  to  40  I  stinted  myself  in  nothing,  and 
ate  and  lived  as  I  chose.  After  40,  how- 
ever, I  took  to  a  comparatively  strict 
way  of  living.  Since  then  I  have  eaten 
no  red  meat,  and  have  drunk  only  white 
wine  and  soda.  When  I  feel  weak  a 
glass  of  champagne  picks  me  up.  1 
never  touch  spirits  or  liqueurs.  My  diet 
consists  of  light  food  and  white  meat, 
chiefly  sweetbreads,  sheeps'  brains,  fowl 
and  vegetables.  I  always  sleep  with 
the  window  wide  open  in  summer,  and 
partly  open  in  winter,  so  as  not  to  get 
the  cold  air  straight  on  ray  face.  I 
never  get  to  bed  early,  hardly  ever  be- 
fore half-past  12  or  1.  A  severe  hygiene 
and  an  elaborate  toilet  before  bed  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  woman  who 
does  not  want  to  get  fat.  That  is  my 
only  secret  of  health." 

It  was  said  that  she  employed  a  face 
doctor,  a  woman  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  her  free  from  wrinkles.  Looking 
at  her  with  the  glare  of  high  noon 
on  the  singer's  face,  this  doctor  searched 
for  any  "incipient  line  and  possible 
blemish."  If  there  was  one,  it  was  re- 
moved by  massage,  steaming  or  un- 
guents. There  was  talk  of  a  mysterious 
laboratory  at  the  back  of  the  doctor's 
rooms,  where  she  prepared  lotions, 
powders  and  soaps  for  the  singer;  that 
she  had  responded  to  summons,  to 
Craig-y-Nos. 

Malicious  Gossip 

Patti  was  often  accused  of  avarice.  It 
is  undeniably  true  that  she  was  unduly 
fond  of  money.    Maurice  Strakosch,  her 
first  manager,  says  in  his  "Souvenirs  d' 
tin  Impressario,"  "that  his  first  contract 
with  her  was  for  five  years.    He  was  to 
pay  her  $400  a  month  the  first  year;  the 
second  $600,  the  third  $800,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  $1000.    He  tore  up  this  con- 
tract after  her  successes  in  opera  In  1859. 
As  long  as  he  managed  her  after  her 
J  debut  he  gave  her  half  the  net  receipts, 
j  It  is  said  that  until  1869  her  earnings 
I  never  exceeded  $600  a  night.     Later  in 
this  country  she  was  guaranteed  $6000 
a  night  with  a  further  half-share  of  the 
(  receipts  after  they  had  reached  $12,000. 
(The   Pall  Mall  Gazette,  quoting  these 
(figures  in  190S,  exclaimed;    "No  wonder 
jshe  was  able  to  travel  in  a  £1200  car, 
j  fitted  with  a  solid  silver  bath."  Grisi 
j  and  Mario  at  the  height  of  their  glory 
did  not  receive  more  than  $250  a  per- 
formance.    When    Patti     visited  the 
United  .States  she  agreed  to  sing  in  60 
eopcerts  within   six  months.    She  de- 
manded $10,000  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Rothschild  Brothers  In  London  to  bind 
the  contract,  and  $40,000  more  to  be 
placed  with  the  same  firm  30  days  before' 

her  tour  began.  Besides  $3000  for  each 
concert,  she  was  to  receive  50  per  cent, 
of  the  excess  wherever  the  receipts  ex-- 
ceeded  $7500.  Transportation  was  to  t 
be  furnished  for  her  and  her  suite  of 
eix  persons,  and  there  was  to  be  a  y  * 
vate  car.  It  has  been  calculated}  « 
Patti' s  voice  earned  her  In  all 
$4,000,000.  , 
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The  first.  Louis  Sebas- 
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marquis  had  ever  made  ! 
exploited,   she  looked1 


[  The  latest  mention  of  Patti  In  London 
newspapers  that  we  have  seen  was  in 
the  Times. 

|  "In  reply  to  Mme.  Tetraziinl'a  Invita- 
tion, Mme.  l'nttl  has  stated  that  she 
hopes  to  be  present  at  Mme.  Tetrazzlnl's 
opening  concert  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
on  Sogt  30." 


.on  Nlcolini.  the  u-nor,  and  mar- 
led  him  in  l$S»;  when  th-  Wrench  divorce 
aws  were  passed.    Nleollnl.  whose  real 
tame  was  Kmst  Nicolas,  died  In  1898. 
rler  third  husband,  the  Baron  Ceder- 
(troem.   a   practical    exponent   of  the' 
Swedish  movement,  massage,  gymnas-^ 
:ics.  younger  In  years  than  she.  was  de- 
rated  to  her.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  | 
Marquis  of  faux  \.a*  .»  bad  egg;  that 
Nlcolini.  who  left  a  wife  and  Ave  ehll-  . 
dren  for  Paul's  sake,  was  a  mediocre 
singer  and  a  singularly  thrifty  soul.  I 
Quests  at   Craig-y-Nos.   so  the  story 
goes,  were  served  wine  and  cigars  infe-  j 
rior  to  those  reserved  for  Nicolinl  at 
table;  but  Beatty-Kingston.  in  his  en-  I 
tertalning  book.  "Music  and  Manners," 
has  much  to  say  about  a  delightful  visit  i 
at  the  Welsh  castle.    Being  a  journalist.  |, 
perhaps    he    fared    better    than    other  | 
guests.    According  to  Heinrlch  Ehrllch. 
Nlcolini  invented  a  hair  pomade.    Ehr-  I 
lich  tried  it.  at  Patti's  instigation:  he  , 
had  a  bad  headache  and  most  of  his  few 
remaining  hairs  fell  out.    Any  one  that  ' 
wishes  to  be  amused  by  Patti's  first  two 
husbands    should    read    VIctorin  Jon- 
cieres's  "Recollections  of  a  Musician" 
and  the  bitter  book,  "Fourteen  Years  I 
with  Patti,"  by  Louisa  Lauw.  who.  the  j, 
companion  of  Patti,  hated  Nicolini  so'  i 
that  she  left  the  prima  donna.     The  ' 
book  is   malicious   and   probably  not  I 
trustworthy. 

There  were  other  subjects  for  jesting  j 
about  Patti.  Puck  caricatured  her  cruelly 
as  "The  Everlasting  Puck,"  all  smiles  and 
wriggles.  Georges  Duval  in  1S74,  praising 
her  singing  at  a  charity   concert  in 
Paris  for  the  benefit  of  Alsatians  and 
Lothringians— "when  she  sings  it  seems 
is  if  she  intoxicated,  herself  with  her 
1 1  own  music,  as  those  nightingales  that, 
dazed,    fall    after    their  serenade"— 
I  sneered  at  her  as  a  "Marquise"  who 
had  refused  to  sing  under  the  republic, 
and  aded  that  he  was  not  authorised  to 
I  believe  that  she  sang  under  the  em- 
•  pire  solely  for  levo  of  royalty.  Yet 
Patti  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  red 
ribbon  of  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  gallant  M.  Loubet,  as  he  pinned 
the    decoration    on    her    bodice,    re- 1 
marked:  "I  felt  as  much  pleasure  in 
.  signing  the  decree  creating  you  a  Knightl 
'  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  I  have  in 
,  hearing  you  sing." 

Artemus  Heard  Her 
j    Praise  was  showered  on  Patti  from 
'her  early  years— witness  the  sonnet  ad- J 
1  dressed  to  her  in  Paris  by  Charles  Co-  , 
ligny  in  18C2,  beginning  "Art  thou',  the 
nightingale,  the  rose,  music  itself,  young 
Divinity  of  the  Italian  sky?"  and  end- 
ing, "O  brown  Adelina!    As  the  blonde 
1  Venus  drinks  the  foam  of  the  wave, 
j  thou  art  like  unto  a  flower  that  drinks 
j  a  song"-until  she  sang  for  charity  oc- 
i  casionally  after  her  last  public  appear- 
ance in  London;  but  the  adoration  of 
the  great  public  was  last  expressed  by 
Artemus  Ward: 

"Miss  Patty  is  small  for  her  size, 
but  as  the  man  sed  about  his  wife,  O, 
Lord!  She  is  well  built  and  her  com- 
plexion is  what  might  be  called  a 
B-oonetty.  Her  ize  is  a  dark  bay,  the 
lashes  bein  long  &  silky.  When  she 
smiles  the  awjince  feels  like  axing  her 
I  to  doo  it  sum  moor,  &  to  continner  doin 
,,.  2  a  inndefnit  extent.  Her  waste  is 
one  of  the  most  bootiful  wastises  eve 
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In  Mysore 


I  read  to     -.11  that  lo! 

A  Ni  la  boi'i 
L'uto  the  Yuvnr«j:il>  of  MjWM 

In  dlstnnt  DA,  .  ,      .,    ,  . 

And  uow  toe  PrtalCtt,  uplifted  m  Ins  fnllinliood. 
tinned  ptrrviuwl  prayers  i"  Brsami  60  nwenu 

Krom  nil  tlie  lariats 

And   to   the  Bool 

Lai  a, ma  ii  of  »iw»r  ecu: 

In  eurtloada  bullock  drawr 

As  token  of  the  sweetness  of  the  babe. 

So  lu  Mysore, 
And   stw  still 
I  tuouuh;  ui>oii  \ny  NMOt  (UUU  luayers 

Shed  fruitlessly 
Across  the  i-ouuter  of  our  vlllntte  urooery 
'lue  while  niv  traits  lay  waMliiK  "»  IM  ground 
Their    lutein    Jama  uujummed 
Koi-  lack  of  syrupprng. 
Nor  do  I  nee  whoivln  my  faith  did  He 
Muudaue.    well   nigh  Idolatrous, 
And  so  tonlglit  1  too  to  Brahma  pray 
That  he  may  mod  lo  Ml  Hoover 

Amherst?*"*!!.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


TnDarkest  Cambridge 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  was  coming  over  from  Cambridge 
two  women  got  on  the  car  and  took 
seats  In  front  of  me.  One  was  evidently 
a  native;  the  other  her  guest,  a  school 
teacher  I  Judged,  whom  she  had  been 
entertaining.  The  guest  said:  "Mary, 
I  have  had  a  perfectly  delightful  time. 
I  was  so  glad  to  see  President  Eliot's 
house;  I  wanted  to  see  it  so  much." 
The  other  Bald:  "I  am  so  glad  you  could 
see  all  these  places,  but  you  know  Mr. 
Eliot  Is  not  president  now;  he  Is  only 
President  Ignoramus." 

Boston.        MARCELLUS  GBAVES. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOLLIS  STREET  THKATRK-Open- 
Ing  of  this  theatre  for  the  season  with 
the    first    performance    In    fioston  of 

"Moliere."  a  play  In  three  .acts  by  Philip 
Moeller.  produced  at  the  Liberty  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  on  March  17, 19n. 

Baron  •  

l  r  Vera  i   A1  Ice  9  ile 

•Armando      iart  .Catherine  Calhoun  »onc*t 


Moliere. 

('ollnge  

De  Laura n .  . 
Louis  XIV. . 


Hfl  ry  Miller1 
CSeorjfl  Farr-  n  ; 
buries  (iottholil 
T>*e  '1  Olassfo  d  | 


Stern  Reproof 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Boston  Herald  has  more  than 
once  advocated  the  method  of  canning 
fruit  without  sugar,  and  today  says: 
"Up  country  housewives  should  learn 
that  fruit  can  be  canned  without  sugar 
and  opened  when  sugar  bowls  are  full." 
Of  course  we  know  how  to  can  without 
sugar  and  a  few,  very  few,  things  may 
be  managed  that  way  with  some  degree 
of  success.  Nearly  all  fruits  canned 
without  sugar  mean  a  waste  of  time, 
fuel,  fruit;  they  also  mean  disappoint- 
ment to  all  the  family.  Don't  tell  us 
to  can  without  sugar. 

L.  B.  FARNSWOKTH. 
Lancaster.  Oct.  1. 


No  one 
good  old 
wreckers 
gaily 


"Mooncursers" 

apparently,  has  revived  the 
word  "mooncursers"  for  the 
who     disported  themselves 
United  States  army  uniforms 


"Other  Folkes*  Hair" 

Reading  yesterday  an  old  English 
boolc  that  would  be  classed  by  'many  as 
.an  "improving"  one,  a  book  of  golden 
i  thoughts  for  each  day  of  the  year,  we 
J  turned  to  Oct.  6. 

"Strong  feeling  against  the  use  of 
false  hair  is  still  common  amongst  coun- 
try people,  and  was  once  almost  uni- 
versal; even  the  'profane'  partook  of 
the  antipathy,  as  well  as  the  precisians, 
for  Heywood  in  one  place,  where  Sar- 
danapalus  enumerates  his  'enormities, 
makes  him  say: 

Curl'd  periwigs  upon  my  head  I  wore; 
And.  being  man.  the  shape  of  woman 
bore.'  t  . 

"And  amongst  the  Annotations  on  his 
•Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Dramas.  1637,' 
describing  the  disgusting  excesses  to 
which  tho  Iapygae  abandoned  them- 
selves, he  remarks,  *They  grew  to  such 
profuse  riot,  intemperance,  and  wanton- 
ness '  that,  'forgetting  their  country 
modestv  and  honesty,  they  painted  their 
faces  and  wore  other  folkes'  hairs.' 


after  the  Port  Hunter  went  ashore  last 
winter  in  Vineyard  sound.  "Mooncilrs- 
cr"— a  word  mouth-filling,  sonorous,  pic- 
turesque: It  was  also  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  a  link-boy,  who  sometimes  on  a 
dark  night  lured  a  man  to  a  den  of 
thieves  and  cut-throats.  There  is  a 
curious  use  of  the  term  In  the  Old 
Farmer's  Almanack  of  1813.  Mr.  Thomas 
told  the  story  of  how  neighbor  Free- 
port,  because  he  could  tell  a  good  story, 
'  crack  a  joke  and  sing  a  song,  was  wel- 
come at  the  tavern,  which  was  his  ruin. 
His  family  was  wretched;  he  was  wo- 
fully  in  debt.  Usurers  took  his  farm 
away  from  him.  "Tom  Teazer.  well, 
known  at  the  grog  shops  for  a  dabster 
shoemaker  loo.  old  Jeremiah  Jen- 
the  Jew.  Stephen  Staball.  the 
butcher,  and  all  the  village  moon- 
cursers came  in  for  their  portion 
the  wreck."  For  the  sake  of  pointing  a 
moral  Freeport  "became  an  outcast  a 
vagabond  and  died  in  the  highway. 

Bv  the  way.  does  anybody  today  play 
on  'the  piano  "The  Wrecker's  Daughter 
Quickstep"?  It  was  a  favorite  piece  of 
our  maiden  aunt  in  the  sixties.  We  see 
and  hear  her  now.  She  had  deadly  ex- 
ecution." but  men  had  escaped  her. 
moi;e  fortunate  than  the  piano.  W  as 


at 
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one  of  the  most  doouiui  wasuses  evor,  laved    at    performances  of 

seen.  When  Mister  Strackhorse  led  her}  quickstep  Plajed  f  £  ..  hy  Juli<t 
out  I  thawt  sum  pretty  skool  gal.  who       The    W  recker a  u 


...  pretty  skool  gal 
had  jest  graduatid  frum  pantulets  & 
,  wire  hoops,  was  a  cumin  out  to  read 
her  fust  composishun  in  public.  She 
I  cum  so  bashful  like,  with  her  head 
bowd  down,  and  made  sich  an  effort  to 
arrange  her  lips  so  thayd  look  pretty, 
that  I  wanted  to  swaller  her.    She  re- 
minded  me   of   Susan   Skinner,  who'd 
never  kiss  the  boys  at  parin  bees  till, 
the  candles  was  blow'd  out.   Miss  Patty; 
!  gang  suthen  or  ruther  in  a  furrin  tung., 
I  don't  know  what  the  sentiments  was.* 
Fur  awt  I  know  she  may  hav  bin  de- 
I  mouncin  mv  wax  riggers  &  sagashus- 
I  wild  beests  of  pray,  &  I  don't  much  keer 
ef   she    did     When    she   opened  her 
i  mowth  a  army  of  martingales,  bobolinks,  j 
kanarys,    swallers,    mockin    birds,  et- 
settery,  burst  4th  &  flew  all  over  the 
Hall. 

"Go  it,  little  1.  sez  T  to  myself.  In  a 
hily  exsited  frame  of  mind,  and  ef  t*it 
kount  or  royal  duke  which  you'll  be  pret- 
ty apt  to  marry  1  of  these  dase  don't  do 
I  *he  fair  thing  by  ye,  you  kin  always  hav 
home  on  A.  Ward's  farm,  near  Bal- 


Dean  and  company,  in  the  fifties?  The 
plav  itself  was  seen  in  New  York .as 
'early  as  January.  1837.  .when  Kile  i 
Tree  first  visited  this  country.  Sherl- 
dan  Knowles's  play  was  produced  in 
1836  at  Drury  Lane. 

The  Disgruntled  Diarist 

Edmond  de  Goncourt  was  not  feeling 
well  on  Oct.  6,  1895,  although  the  day 
was  Sunday.  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
honors  paid  great  men-even  if  they  are 
all  Pasteurs— are  becoming  a  little  ex- 
cessive; they  inherit,  perhaps  too  muciv, 
what  formerly  belonged  to  God.' 


"Cilification" 

S  P  D  of  Topsfield  wrote  recently 
to  the  Herald,  asking  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "cilification,"  which  he  found 
in  the  sentence:  "That  an  organized 
propaganda  for  cilification  of  the  Amer 
lean  Federation  of  Labor,  etc." 
We  have  received  the  following  note: 
\n  old-fashioned  proofreader  who 
has  trouble  with  typewriting  machines 
and  linotypes,  wishes  to  say  that  'V 
and  'C  often  get  in  one  another's  way. 
Perhaps  if  you  change  the  initial  letter 
of  this  word  from  'c'  to  'V  you  and  S. 
P.  D.  can  find  the  word  in  a  common 
dictionary." 

We  have  also  received  this  note  from 
•Wampum  Corner."  Wrentham:  "Cilia, 
for  continuous. swimming  In  the  open  or 
gliding  over  surfaces  or  waltzing  on  the 
substratum  or  for  eddying  In  wild  turns 
through  the  water.  Their  forms  offer 
a  most  interesting  variety,  and  the  flex- 
ibilltv  of  many  adds  to  their  easy  grace 
of  movement,  especially  where  ihe  front 
of  the  body  is  produced  and  elongated 
like  the  neck  of  a  swan.'  Enc.  Brit.  S 
vol  xiv.  p.  660.  'Cilification'  is  manu-  . 
facWrtng  cilia."  Yes.  yes,  as  they  say 
on  the  Cape,  and  "cilluni",  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Romans,  means 
eyelid,  also  eyelash. 

~^ohn  McCormack  gave  his  first  conedfr, 
Of -the  season  in  Symphony  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  before  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  such  as  invariably 
greets  his  appearance.  The  program. 

"come  se  H  vedro  fMwta 'J^^SSSf. 
del,  Mlo  =«VbmechS  d' Amour.  VcApe, 
Mr.  McCormack  Cham  hms..l0.,,h,m, 
Hungarian  Dance  No  1.  JQueelVs  her  Hap- 
Mr.  Wilkinson:  OV1-"  £ ,  The  Red  Rose! 
py   Tread.   Graham   PeeUthlur  rM] 

Whispers  o.  ^ssl0^aries  Marshall.  A 
Sensitive     Plan-  lrlsh  folk  songs. 

Birthday,  Arthur  W.utm-  Song>  ] 

Mr.   McCormack The  V!"    sprasate.  M 


Useless  Education 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  an  esho  from  my  long  van- 
ished boyhood  that  may  be  pertinent  to 
the  present  lime  when  many  mechanics 
are  getting  a  dollar  an  hour  for  their 
a  home  on  A.  Ward's  farm,  near  *a-  labor,  while ■rn.^rous  toac^s  and  mm- 
dinsville.  Injianny.  When  she  sung  Cumin  1/ters  are  struggUn.  to  Ke_p 
threw  the  Eye,  and  spokeof  thatSwayne,  !from  the  door  on  h*'fh|7Mal  *r"°lalking 
she  deerly  luvd  herself  individooully,  I  ,less.  A  group  of  >«hl*»  «w  el U  King 
Wn  t  wish  I  was  that  air  Swayne.  No  I  ,  about  what  they  fended  to  do  w  hen 
gess  not.  Oh  certainly  not.  (This  is  Iron-    they  had  "eft  the  high  scboo i 

of1  gSnrNowTat  Saria"  PlckV    S?  S^tfifSS  obtain^  libera, 


ominy  has  got  married  and  left  the  per- 
!hun.  Adeliny  Patti  Is  the  champion- 
of  the  oprey  ring.  She  karries  the, 
,  Thar's  no  draw  fite  about  it.  Other 
ry  donnys  may  as  well  throw  up  the 
IW  first  as  last.  My  eyes  don't  de- 
■v  earsite  In  thi3  matter." 


education.  There  was  one  dissentient, 
however  a  recent  arrival  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  who  had  known  privation 
in  his  native  land,  and  ho  blurted  out: 
"What  in  the  blazes  is  the  good  of  an 
eddicatlon  if  a  feller  have  a ■  SO.od 
thrade?"  BAIZE 
Dorchester. 


T^Burieigh.'  Bedouin  Lo 
JnaflwUk    Mr.  McCormacV 

to  making  up  his  programs  M.  Mc 
eormack  does  not  show  a  lack  of  ap- 
SSTtion   of  his  hearers' 
desires  so  much  as  a  possible  hint  ot 
S  lUof  enr=e  ^  U   ,  wh« 

the  Purine  clamor  of ^  insistence  is 
*mng  that  repeated  encores  be- 

Blnger  seems  to  *£  ™J^ot  utterance t, 

cores  to  his  numbers.  „  1 

with  a  merited  recall. 


c  u  7 . 


in 


MOLLIS  OPENS 
WITH  'MOLIERE' 


Frn.ncoi.se,  Marquise  0e  Montcspan 

l?l:tncho  Hate*! 

La  Fontaine  •- ,  •  ■  Sidney  H- ' 'b"t 

.  „ji(   Paul  Doucet 

rWiYle' '. ' '. '. '. '. .Vincent  Chamberi 

A  Doctor.........'  Wa  1 1  li  Robe r  1  •  | 

*'Moliere"  Is  a  more  firmly  knit  pl.lyj 
than  Mr.  Mocller's  "George  Sand."j 
which  was  a  strinr:  of  episodes,  show- 
ing amorous  uttacMs.:  and  faint  resist-! 
ance  or  eager  surrender.  "Moliere"  i.- 
I  also  a  more  imaginative  p!ay.  more] 
dramatic,  of  a  finer  quality. 

It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Moeller  has  shown 
an  Olvmplan  indifference  to  facts;  that 
he  has  accepted  the  Ingenious  theory 
(hat  historv  at  Its  best  Is  only  romance. 

Take  for'lnstaiice.  Mr.  Moeller's  Mme. 
de  Montespan.  who  is  represented  as  be- 
ing passionately   in  love  with  Moliere. 
At  the 'time  the  dramatist  pictures  her 
on  her  kijees  to  the  actor-manager-play- 
wrlght  she  was  no  longer  seductive;  she 
was  wildly  jealous  of  Louis.    He  W 
wandering  from  her  fireside,  although 
she  had  borne  him  eight  children.  She 
had  called  in  that  old  hag  and  sorceress 
I  La.  Voisin.  th«  pupil  of  Brindvillieres.  to 
prepare  love*philtres  that  she  might  wif» 
back   tjiejove  of  the  King.    She  ad 
even  served  as  a  living  and  nude  altar 
for  the  infamous  renegade  Ouibourg  to 
i  celebrate  the  Black  Mass.  at  which  the) 
blood  of  a  child  and. the  crushed  bones) 
i  of    unbaptized    infants,    mingled    with  , 
!  wine,  were  poured  mto  the  chalice.   In-  > 
aescribaple  potions  were  auministerod  to  . 
I  the  King:  for  Mme.  De  Montespan  was 
'torn  between  love  and  .hate.  (There  isD 
curious  account  of  her  adventure  with 
Gnibojirg  ffi  Jules  Bois's 
la  Magie  "  with  a  picture  of  the  blasphe- 
mous ceremony.) 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  Mo- 
liere   ever  made  a    tirade    against  his 
royal  master.    He  was  not  a  WjM»«: 
i  Uonarv;  he  was  not  concerned  with  pol- 
ities' 'he   certainly   would   never  have 
been'  so  bambastic  in  J~a.>° «  as 
Mr.  Moeller  portrays  him    lor  he ^9 
'  a  man  who  loved  simplicity  and  duect 
!  ne™     Where  did  Mr.  Moeller  learn  that 
1  Innnnde  forsook  Moliere  for  a  lover? 
'  Pld  she  not  return  to  his  home  long  be- 
j  rore  Moliere  died?   As  a  matter  of  fact 
'  Louis  was  surprised  when  Boileau  told 
'  him  thTthis  dramatist  was  the  chief 
K  „ry  of  France  during  his  reign.  The 
K-intr  was  a  doubting  Thomas. 
KiBut  Mr.MoeUer's  chief 
struct  an  interesting  play,  with  at  leasr. 

bay:  ^""tf  «.av  that  Shake- 
Til"  o  ifc"n  "ore  ways  than  one 
„J         husband    who  thinks  he  is  be- 

■  1  that  had  been  invented    b>    Lull!,  the 
Florentine,  the     court    musician  the, 
famous    composer    of    opera.  Moliere 
might 'have  shared  the  fate  of  Joseph 
Tf  he  had  shared  the  weakness^  of  Joseph 
••  in  the  Presence  of  the  enraged  Pot.phar 
"nd  the  voluptuous,  spurned  Zole.kha- 
The  second  act  with  the  scene  where 
I  Armando  and  Lauzun.  secretly  met  J in 
'  '   r  the  garden  below  Mme.  de  Monte- 
.  .nan's :  apartment;  with  the  temptaUon 
of  Moliere.   the  entrance  of  Louis i  and 
Moliere's    spread-engle     flenunya  on- 
this  is  the  act  of  the  play.     The  tn.rd, 
1  whU T  slws  the  great  dramatut^ymg 
but  cheered  by  the  presence  of  a™«« 
!,  of  le=s  engrossing  Interest.    T.ie  dla 
ogue  is  for  The  most  part  conventional 
Onlv  when  Moliere.  about  to  d  e  .e 
members,  as  if  in  a  delinujn.  MJgW 
days  as  a  strolling  actor    ts  ^.e  * 
ily  emotional  touch.     The  fij  t  fta 
:gclv  one  of  exposition    Is  enUwij 
the  scene  in  which  Moliere  talks  »» 
Kis  cook  about  "The  MisanLu-oP^ i  an 
the  theatre  in  general.    Ihe  <llf0-^ 
after   the    entrance   of    the   Un„.  m 
mistress  and  Oie  courtiers  also  has ^ 
leasant  flavor.  Here  as  In  othei  scene 
ihe  lines  given  to  the  king,  some  o 
them  historical,   sene  sucoessfally  1_ 
he  characterization  of  the .  Grand  Mon 
arch    as  he  was  in  his  glory  ,  not  a 
Thackeray  undressed  him  cruelly  In  th 
••Paris  Skotch  Book.  . 
-The  P'ay  handson^ly  mounte 

and  well  acted.   Perhaps  Mr.  Mlllei  ow 
not  always  represent  Moliere  to  the  llf 
According    to    the    traditions    and  th 


ln:l> 
lari 

by 


KflfsTpprnirn* 'rtr-vha  not  >m\e  taml 
ropriate  Gallic  lightness:  but  he  save] 
1]  flcnsistent,  manly.  Impressive  Imper-  I 
onat..  ii  of  the  Mollere  whom  lie  saw  I 
M  his  mind's  eye,  the  author  ^f  "Tho  I 
jfiaanthrope,"  not  the  writer  of  lighter  | 
timed ie S.     There  was  an   abiding  ex-  I 
rfession    of    viillity:    there    were    ilie  ' 
i4buisite  moments   of  tenderness;   the  : 
.Iravi'    was  declaimed   with   true  dra-  ' 
jWlic  force;  in  fact,  this  scene  with  the 
clng  and  the  preceding  one  with  Minor 
(fontespan  were  acted  with  marked  au- 

Miss  Kmes.  who  is  always  a  welcome 

Latter,  played  Mme.  Montesp^n  with  in- 
llilte  finesse  anJ.  great  variety  In  tho 
expression  of  sentiment  and  emotion, 
•anglug  from  woman's  artifice  and  co- 
luetry  to  amoroiis*passion,  scornt  hate, 
evenge.  There;  wvas  nothing  overdone; 
lothing  left  undone.  ,  j 

Miss  Doucet  pleased  the  eye  and  ear. 
iin  was  too  generous  with  conventional 
and  unmeaning  gestures.  Miss  Gale 
played  Moliere's  .servant  from  the  heart. 
Mr.  Glassfoid  was  nmch  more  than  a 
ting  of  diamonds;  his  dignity  was  not 
poter- backed,  there  »n?  true  charac- 
terization. Mr.  Farren.  as  the  old  corne- 
lian! Mr.  Doucet.  as  the  intriguing,  ma- 
licious Lulli,  and  that  excellent  actor, 
Mr.  Herbert,  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  performance.  The  incidental 
mutic  and  the  music  during  the  waits 
was  appropriate.  jni*^ 

Mr.  Miller  mart  >  a  \  ery  short  speech. 
Miss  Bate?,  with  Iter  delightful  voice, 
made  a  longer  one.  In  which  she  s^id 
things  that  desenv  consideration  at  an- 


Ideal  Film  Renting  Company  of 
id  is  preparing  "to  film"  Thack- 
"Neweoines."  And  what  do  you 
the  title  of  this  p!ay  will  be? 
rfact  Gentleman."  Will  "Romola" 
ned  into  "A  Perfc  t  Lady"? 


ink 


Imk  Id  do  on  next  Thanksgl^ng  day  t»U< 
to  gormandize  on  pumpkin  pies  and 
iohny  (sic)  cakos."  < 
Was  Johnny  cake-  a  cenj.ury  ago  made 
usually  with  buckwheat? 

1  

Col.  Mason's  Advice 

While  we  are  considering  the  epistol- 
ary statellness  of  JBiss  Tabitha  Sugar- 
ton,  let  us  also  heed  the  advice  given 
the  will  of  Col.  George  Mason,  who 
departed  this  life  on  Oct.  7,  1702  at  hU 
domain  of  Gunston  Hall,  in  Fairfax 
county,  Va.,  in  his  67th  year. 
.  "I  reconrmi  -nd  it  to  my  sons,  from 
my  experience  in  life,  to  prefer  the 
happiness' and  independence  of  a  pri- 
vate station  to  the  troubles  and  vexa- 
tions of  public  business^,  but,  if  either  ' 
their  own  inclinations  or^the  necessity 
of  the  times  should  engage'  them  In 
public  affairs.  1  charge  them,  on  a 
father's  blessing,  never^to  Jet  the  mo- 
tive of  private  interest,  or  ambition, 
induce  them  to  betray,  nor  the  terrors 
of  poverty  and  disgrace,  or  the  fear  of 
danger  or  death,  deter  them  from  as- 
•erting  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and 
ondeavoring  to  transmit  to  their  pos- 
terity those  sacred  rights  to  which 
themselves  were  born."  - 


Plato  and  Leather 

Our  diarist  on  Oct.  7,  1886:  "An 
American  journalist,  brought  to  Mag- 
ny's  restaurant  by  Itenan,  told  us  that 
writing;  his  first  artici-e  for  a  magazine 
over  there,  an  article  about  Plato,  he 
was  paid  five  dollars,  with  a  bill  of  the 
Hide  'and  Leather  Bank."  This  seemed 
to  amuse  the  guests,  but  neither  Plato 
nor  Socrates  w<>uld  have  objected  to  jjer 
'he  smell  of  leather':  „ 


vas    very    effectively    done:    the  pan- 
tomimic drollery  and  ucrobatlc  nbility  of 
f  William  and   Gordon   Dooley:  and  the 

t'fLTlet]    hall  quips  and  foolery  of  still 
another    Doole*    J.    Francis.     Against  , 
these  ,are  net  the  Watson  sUters,  Kitty 
and  Fanny,  the  one  to  sing  "Jazz  Ma- 
rimba" or  n  sentimental  ditty,  the  other, 
ganerously  proportioned,   to  thrust  her 
.ungue/in  her  cluck,  lurch  against  arch 
and  hick  drop  and  heur  t<ie  brunt  of  the 
other's   badinage.     And  finally.  Charles 
"Chic"    Sales,    inimitable    exponent  of 
tube  characters,  first  as  Jefferson  Sap, 
Jr..  a  young  mar.  about  the  city,  with 
»io'4ie.  dice  and  cards  ever  ready  for  a- 
little  sport;  and  later  as  Sap  senler.  rel- 1 
kt  of  civil  war -days,  with  his  asthmat-  i 
ic    "tuby."    This  latter  specialty  is  nflt  j 
new  but  it  is  ever  worthy.   When  the; 
old. man.  after  struggling;  with  "March-  j 
ing  Through  Georgia,"  trudges  off  stage  [ 
as  the  orchestra  takes  up   the    stirring  j 
measures,  his  bent   back    straightening  , 
horolcqply  as  its  melody  grips  his  soul,  j 
those  out  in  front  invariably  pay  highest  , 
tribute.  It's  a  simple  bit,  but  it  is  art. 

Father  Walker,  who  first  showed  ser- 
pentinelv  in  song  and  gyration  with 
"The.  Ham  Tree"  here  last  season,  h»d 
a  late  place  in  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment, only  to  repeat  her  success  as  a 
sinuous  songster.  Mr.  Frank  Tours  con- 
ducted ably,  keeping  both  his  players 
and  his  dancers  constantly  on  the  mark. 
"Monte  Cristo,  Jr."  is.  scheduled  for  a 
four  weeks'  stay,  and  should  serve  in 
that  time  to  make  thousands  of  Greater 
Boston  theatre-goers  familiar  with  the 
location  of  the  Boston  Opera  House. 


fit 


N  TaMtha's  Zone 

Mi  H  F.  Aitk-en-of  Maiden  has 
shown  us  a  remarkable  letter  written  by 
Miss  Tabitha  Jsugarton  about  1825.  It 
seems  that  some,  one, had  commented 
ungtne  ously  on  her  costume  in  a  news- 

"Mr.  P.  Were  it  not  for  that  mager 
(slc>  kind  of  consolation  which  the  mis- 
erable are  said  to  derive  from  having 
companions  ir  .voe,  I  should  undoubted- 
ly <  KS«rience  a  mortification  "of  pride. 
If  not  a  heaviness  of  leart.  from  the 
glanderous  attack  ma'  a  upon  me  by 
your  correspondent,  Jonathan.  But 
Knowing  (lis  I  very  we.l  do)  that  I  am 
not  the  only  lass,  even  in  the  vicinity 
o  Btapiehill,  whose  costume  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  perverted  to  the  un- 
gailant  use  of  being  made  a  mark,  at 
which  to  ,;im  the  barbed  darts  of  ridi- 
cule, or  tin  ust  the  jeering  lance,  the 
only  feeling  excited  by  the  poison  -  of 
hisj  arrows  is  indignant  pity.  Does  Jon- 
athan not  know  that  in  railing  thus 
wantonly  against  my  dress,  he  is  im- 
piously assailing  the  sovereign  Goddess 
of  Fashion  herself?  k  And  among  the 
post  of  her  servile  worshippers  has  she 
a  more  faithful  suBJect.  a  more  zealous 
follower  or  a  more  constant  patrdn 
than  Jonathan?  Who  is  more  ready  to 
offer  oblations  at  her'  shrine  and  sac- 
rifice on  her  altars?  Who  but  her  po- 
••nt  Majesty  pointed  with  mandatory 
finger  to  the  mealbags  of  Jonathan's 
father,  as  a  suitable  pattern  from 
which  to  take  the  cut  of  his  son's  pan- 
taloons" And  what  other  power,  could 
have  taught  the  obsequious  youth  to 
support  his  drooping  beardless  chin 
with  the  bristly  gleanings  of  a  swine's 
back!  Our  ser  is  but  too  often  and  too 
unjustly  stigm  'ized  with  the  accusa- 
tion of  being  ai. dieted  to  arts  of  fallacy 
and  dissimulation  by  those  of  the  other, 
who  themselves  are  the  most  inclined  to 
practice  the  very  vices  and  foibles 
of  which  they  so  boisterously  a-ccuse  us. 

"It  illy  becomes  those  whose  dandled: 
lacings  are  concealed  by  a  waistcoat  (or 
rather  by  waisl,bands)  to  exclaim  against 
the  wearing  of  an  exterior  girdle,  which 
of  i'self  is  a  mark  of  honest  frankness. 
Had  Jonathan  possessed  only  a  smatter- 
ns  if  historical  knowledge,,  he  would 
Have  known  that  in  the  ancient  days  of 
his  great-grandmother's  ancestors,  belts, 
which  then  went  by  the  more  dignified 
apnellatioo  of  zones,  were  worn  by- 
young  ladies  generally,  and  were  held  In 
such  veneration  on  account  of  tlTe  purity  , 
they  indicated,  that  ho  man  ex/cepf  a 
bridegroom  was  suffered  ever  to  rerhovc 
one.  From  the  acrimony  and  gaul  (sic) 
which  are  so  profusely  shed  from  Jona- 
than's pen,  I  am  more  than  half  inclined 
to  suspect  that  in  some  of  his  adven-* 
tJurons  moments  of  ardent  gallantry  he 
lucklessly  proffered  his  own  brawny 
arms  for  the  office  of  a  belt,  and  being 
spurnly  repulsed,  now  is  seeking  revenge 
in  tho  unmanly  attempt  to  ridicule  the 
tar  wore  inviting  one  of-  morocco." 

We'Mearn  from  the  long  letter  that 
Miss  Tabitha  did  not  consider  it  "expedi- 
ent or  decorous*-'  in  any  one  of  her  sex, 
"however  well  qualified  sher  may  be,  to 
Intermeddle  wbth  political  subjects  or  ^ 
political  characters,  especially  through 
the  medium  of  a  public k  ptess." 

At  the  end  of  he,r  letter  she  advises 
Jonathan  to  stick  closer  to  the  sod  {""in- 
dustriously oultivate  and  manure  your  ; 
helds,  that  by  faithful  exertions  in  the  j 
humble  sphere  to.  which  your  'faculties* 
are  best  adapted  and  by  the  blessing  of  | 
a  rewaiding  Providence,  your  next  crop] 
pumpkins  and  buckwheat  may  be  so  ' 
tiiul  that,  instead  of  dissecting  ar 


A  Discussion 

(By  Emily  Dickinson! 
Death  is  n  dinlosrue  between 
The  spirit  and  t lie  dust. 
"Dissolve."  says  Death.   The  .Spirit. 
I  have  another  trust." 

Penth  doubts  it.  argues  from  the  ground. 
The  Spirit  turn*  away,  * 
.hist   laying  ofT.  for  evidence. 
An  o 


"Sir. 


COLONIAL  THEATRE — "Look  Who's 
new  musical  farce;  book  by 
Frank  Mandel,  lyrics  by  Edward  Paul- 
ton,  music'  by  Silvio  Hein,  extra  lyrics 
by  Cecil  Lean,  produced  by  Spiegel. 
|The  cast: 

.William  Seflery 
. . .  .Ma'i!"  Rush 
ilicia  McCarthy 
.'Mary  McCarthy 
 Env  1  >  1-^a 


j.lamea  Saunders. 

May.  ^  

Flo,  

.To.  .•  

Caroline  Hilmes 


overcoat  of  clay. 


A  Civilized  Country 

'I  In  France  they  post  an  official  record 
of  a  profiteer's  conviction  outside  the 
Iguilty  man's  premises  and  outside  the 

Itown  haU  for  at  least  a  fortnight.   They         faj-ce  wUh  tw-n  beds>  it  fs  go0d  en- 
aiso  publish  the  official  statement,  about  ;tprtair.,ment     Niceties  of  classification 
ja  third  of  a  column,  pn  the  local  news- 
Ipapers  at  the  profiteer's  expense. 


BOSTON  OPERA  ,  HOLJSE  -  "Monte 
Cristo,  Jr.,"  ar  extravaganza  in  two 
acts  and  IS  scenes;  dialogue  and  lyrics 
bv  Harold  Atteridge:  music  by  Stgmund 
Romberg  and  Jean  Schwartz;  stage  set- 
ti'-.gs  bv  Watson  Barratt  and  r. 
Strahler.aorff.  Produced  at  the :  Winter 
Garden.  New- York,  Feb.  12,  1919:  first 
lime  in  Boston. 

Aarrv  Sterling— Fernand .  .George  Baldwin 

Mercedes.   Katherir.e  Galloway 

•lul'ian-D.ngWr,     .  _  *3S£i*4SS 

Matilda— Madame  Cade  rouse.  .  .  Btlitl  c>r.iy 

*  mesoA— Nortie.  Ralph  Herz 


Monte — Edmund  Dames. 


.John  squires 
J.  Frances  Dooley 
wHfmr-  .''  Gordon  Dooley 

::::::  -wnuam 

Mai'de  [Watson  Sisters 

"e,e" .'.'."..Esther  Walker 
L.,iU?J ..Corinne  Sales 
'  it  "wis  an"  auspicious'  opening  of  the 
new  season  for  the  Boston  Opera  House 
The  curtain  was  announced  to  rise  at  » 
sharp,  ana  8  sharp  it  was,  to  the  sec- 
ond To  be  sure  the  folks  were  not  all 
there  at  that  time;  they  came  straggling 
in  as  is  the  Boston  habit,  from  moment 
to  moment,  even  up  to  9  o'clock  B> 
then  it  could  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
house  was  filled,  and  it  is  a  fairly 
roomy  house  to  fill  at.  that.  ™o«  "ho 
came  early  caught  the  early  drift  of 
the  plot-for  there  is  qmte  a  lot  of  plot 
to  "Monte  Cristo.  Jr."  Those  who  elect-, 
rd  to  make  it  a  9  o'clock  affair  still  may 
be  said  to  have  had  their'  moneys 
worth,  for  it  was  long  after  11  be  ore. 
:  ie  last  jest,  had  been  uttered,  the  last 
-  ■  *=h  of  brass  had  soiwided. 

If  the  current  Winter  Garden  spec- 
tacle  be  less  varied  in  novelty,  less  Im- 
1  aginative  in  pictorial  daring,  less  rich  y 
endowed  with  comedians  of  historically 
id  degree.  It.  still  has  abundant  and 
diversified  entertainment  to  offer.  «ln 
one  respect,  at  least,  it  excels  most  of 
its  predecessors;  it  has  a  formidable 
roster  of  dancers.  Adelaide-they  used 
to  call  her  "La   Petite."  and  why  not 

•  or,-'  She.  is  as  tiny,  as  elfin  as  then— 
tt&ii   cairies  off   the  artistic  honors. 

•  Light  of  foot  and  true  of  step,  she 
epitomize.-,  all  that  is  best  in  the  art  ot 
Terpsichore.  With  Mr.  Hughes  to  aid 
her  "The  Toy  Dance"  was  easily  the, 
finest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  seen  here. 

\fter  one  has  viewed  with  ruoie  or  le.-b 
appVeciailon  the.  series  of  stage  setting^ 
notatoty  the.  harbcr  of  Marseilles  th« 
car.iiv',1    at    Home,  the  island  of  Monte 
CriBtO  the  ballroom  at  Mercedes's  homo  ; 
and  the  eunken  garaens:  after  one  has, 
been    sated    with    endlesu  streams  ol 
rretly  girls   arrayed  in  the  Huffiest  or, 
the  most  bizarre  of  costumes;  after  one  j 
ha*  duly  weighed  Mr.  Romberg's  score  : 
Und  found  it  pleasing  though  none  too 
frequently  tuneful,  comes  consideration 
1  of  that  which  after  all  is  the  chief  eS- 
Uential    in   modern    extravaganza,  the 
i  comic' element.  Here  we  have  sharp  con- 
trasts- the  smoooth,  polished,  character 
,-oinedv  of  Mr.  Herz.  whose  declamation 


,,-arloi  Del  Monte  Joseph  LeatoM 

Bobert.  W.  Holmes...  '•■■,-Cc^i,1  Tie^ 

Rosamond  Purcell  t.leo  Mayfleld 

.Horace   Bream  Georgi^  M"C.M 

Dorothy  Chase  Silvia  De  Frankje 

Daniel  V.  Chase  John  T.  Mori  issey  ; 

;  Whether  this  exhibit  is  considered  as  a] 
ibedroorn  farce  with  music  or  as  a  musi- 
twin  beds,  it  fs  good  en- 
tertainment. Niceties  of  classification 
are  for  bishbrows.  and  .this  is  not  a 
highbrow  show.  The  humor  is  almost  as| 
broad  as  that  of  the  departed  "Break-, 
fast  in  Bed.''  .  i 

Carlos    del    Monte,    described    in  the 
program   as  an  art   critic  and   in  the 
play  as  a  cushion  hound,   prepares  to 
Plope  with  the  rich  and  pretty  wife  of  , 
|  Bobert    W.    Holmes,    popular  author.: 
■Holmes  puts  all   his  romance  into  Ins 
books    and    neglects,  his    wife,    so    the  1 
deceiver    sets    off    to    a    good    start.  | 
Holmes   and    del    Monte   hove    wo ids- 
"Mv  brain  is  on  fire!"  "Yes;  I  though  I 
!  T  s.melt  wood  burning,     and  so  torth  - 
1  nod   thev  all   sing  some  very  tunetu 
and  catchy    ongsf  of  which  "Bubbles"  I 
and  "Love.  Love.  Love,"  will  probably 

^Thlre  "enters  Rosamond  Purcell.  a  I 
mI!rimonU,t€plum.,er:'  who  offers  to  put 
matters  right  for  Holmes.  She  com_ 
plicates  masters  by  falling  in  love  with 
Holmes,  and  worse  follows  when  the 
Tuthor  learns  that  he  has  ^  married 
another  >ladv  by  proxy.  In  the  next 
■  cene  we  are  treated  to  all  the  comical 
permutations  possible  with  three  women, 
one  man  and  a  bedroom  with  tw  in  beds 
.innumerable  and  indispensable  doors 
and  a  window.  The  curtain  falls  *>n  the 
usual  happy  sorting  out  of  couples^ 

Tt  is  one  of  the  funniest  shows  of  the 
season  to  date.   In  spite  of  the  fact  ha 
hardly  a  Monday  now-  passes  without 
a    musical    comedy  0P«n,."%hp 
Who's    Here"    stands  i  out      The   1  nes 
riuoted  are  not  representative:  most  of 
?h  ?  dialogue  is  vety  bright,  though  oc- 
casionally   a    gag   reminiscent   of  the 
two-a-dav  sneaks  in. 
1  SUvio  Hein's  music  has  ar,  adhesive 
duality,  and  many  playgoers  will  wake 
up  this  morning  to  find  that  it  has  been 
with  them  all  night. 

Cecil  Lean's  own  songs  are  very  good 
of  their  kind.  Any  one  of  them  would 
make  his  reputation.  "I  Know  and  >  ou 
Know"  afnd  -When  a  Wife  Gets  Fat 
may  give  the--  world  catchwords  The 
burlesque  duet  with  Cleo  Mayfield  Is  a 
delightful  piece  of  nonsense 

Although  Mr.  Lean  and  Miss  Mayfiehj 
were  at  their  best  last  night,  they  did 
not  monopolize  attention.  Miss  Lea  s 
songs  and  dances  were  roundly  ap- 
plauded, and  the  bell  boys  song  was 
encored  many  times. 

Sixty  Per  cent,  of  the  chorus  are  beau 
tifui  and  all  are  sprightly  2fc>thmg  U 
left  undone  so  far  as  settings  and  cos 
tumes  are  concerned,  except  one  door 
which  last,  night  ganed  open  at  an  un 
fortunate  moment.  Mr.  Lean  having  lec 
the  audience  to  believe  he  was  locked  in 


A  friendly  audlfcni  e ,  i  einemUerlng  her 
success  here  last  season  as  Daisy  Ma- 

honey  In  "Lom'oardl,  Ltd,"  welcomed 
Grace  Valentine  and  her  associates  and 

gave  a  kindly  and  Indulgent  heraing  to 
7  Miles  from  Arden."  They  saw  and 
heard  an  unusual  story  of  adventure  and 
love  upfoldr.d  In  vuried  and  beautifully 
staged  surroundings  and  sympathet ically 
followed  the  effotts  of  the  acterH  to 
make  the  Incidents  portrayed  seem  real 
and  convincing.  That  this  was  not  quite 
possible  was  not  the  fault  of  this/'Mo- 
rosco  cast." 

Palsy  O'Connell.  ingenue  of  the  "Irish 
Players."  blessed  with  a  charming  face 
and  figure  and  an  engaging  brogue, 
learns  in  her  dressing  room  that  the  play 
is  a  frost  and  that  she  iB  out  of  a  job 
In  New  York  with  only  $3.1o  In  her 
pocket.  While  she  is  cheering  everyone 
up  with  her  sunny  philosophy,  she  over- 
hears Miss  Schuyler  jilt  Billy  Burgeman 
and  give  him  back  his  ring,  because  he 
has  passed  a.  forged  check  on  his  skin- 
flint millionaire  father.  Patsy  comes 
forth  in  time  to  see  Billy's  back  as  he 
departs.  She  upbraids  Miss  Schuyler  and 
follows  Billy  to  tell  him  that  she  at 
least  believes  in  him,  though  she  never 
heard  of  liim  before,  and  didn't  see  his 
face  this  time.   That's  her  way.        \  « 

Her  quest  of  Billy  takes  her  to  the 
Brp.mbleside  Inn,  where  she  sings  Iti 
place  of  an  expected  actre«s,  whose  cos- 
tume fits  her.  The  actress's  jewels  are 
stolen  by  a  tramj.  Patsy  is  locked  up, 
but  escapes  at  midnight.  At  dawn,  at  a 
cross  roads  "seven  miles  from  Arden," 
she  meets  Billy,  whom  the  tramp  had 
held  up.  making  Billy  yehange,  clothe3 
with  him.  She  thinks  Billy  is  an  inter- 
esting tramp,  land  ,  after  drinking  milk 
that  a  precocious  little  country  boy  gives 
them,  they  set  out  together  for  Arden, 
where  Patsy  hopes  to  find  Billy. 

They  never  reach  Arden.  but  do  get  to 
Billy's  birthplace,  an  old-fashioned  coun- 
try cottage,  where,  after  many  strange 
adventures.  Patsy  succeeds  in  softening 
the  heart  of  old  Burgeman.  She  learns 
that  her  beloved  tramp  is  really  Billy 
Burgeman  only  ■  when  she  reads  his 
name  on  the  marriage,  license  he  "lias 
just  obtained,  and  she  falls  into  his 
arms  as  the  last  curtain  falls. 

Miss  Valentine's  portrayal  of  the 
cheerful,  warm-hearted  Patsy  is  pleas- 
ing. She  makes  an  alluring  vision  in 
the  actress's  borrowed  finery  at  the  inn 
and  every  one  is  inclined  to  fall  in  love 
with  her  on  the  long,  long  way  to  Arden 
and  in  the  queer  mixups  at  the  cottage, 
even  if  it  is  hard  to  follow  her  erratic 
course  in  agreeing  to  marry  the  tramp, 
whose  name,  even,  she  doesn't  know. 

Warner  Baxter  does  good  work  as 
Billy,  the  most  human  character  in  the 
story,  and  Wallis  Clark  exhibits  the 
change  of  the  old  millionaire  from  flint 
to  tenderness  with  skill  and  clarity. 

Winifred  Bryson  is  very  haughty  and 
cold  as  Miss  Schuyler,  even  if  sha. 
does  smoke  an  unnecessary  cigarette. 
All  the  other  actors  work  conscientious- 
ly and  hard  at  their  up-hill  tasks. 


CRESSY  PLAYLET 
j  HITATKEITH'S 

'Fun  and  Pathos  Blend  in 
"The  New  Store" 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE — Oliver^  Mo-  £ 
rosco  presents  for  the  -first  time  "71 
Miles  to  Arden."  a  comedy_  in  ihree  acts ; 
by  Anna  Nichols,  based  on  Ruth  Saw- 1 
yer's  novel  of  the  same  name.  Cast: 


Patsy  O'Conno'l . . . 
M;  rjorie  Schuyler. 

Janet  Payne  

Billy  Bu-geman .  .  . 
William  Burneman, 
C.reeorv  Jessup.  . 


Grace  Valentin; 
Winifred  Bryson 
.  .0  i  i.ldjnn  Blali' 
.  .Worn  r  Baxter 

 Wallis  Clark 

.trvltvs  Miteh»U 


Will  M.  Creasy  and  Blanche  Dayne.  m 
Mr.  Cressy's  latest  playlet,  "The  Ne.v 
Store."  is  the  principal  feature  of  the 
bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
Last  evening  the  house  was  crowded 
and  the  audience  was  deeply  interested. 
In  a  later  place  on  the  program  Mr. 
Cressy  gave  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences entertaining  our  soldier  boys  in 
France.  «  • 

1  Mr.  Cressy's  playlet  fs  in  his  charac- 
teristic stvle.  There  is  plenty  of  fun. 
the  dialogue  is  sharp  and  pointed  after 
I  the  manner  of  the  astute  Yankee,  and 
there  is  the  rice  vein  of  pathos  to  give 
body  to  the  whoH.  The  big  feature  of 
the  bill  however.  i/iPthe  monologue  of 
Mr.  Cressy,  and  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  for  its  compelling  interest,  its 
pertinency,  its  uproarious  fun,  and  for 
the  excellence  of  its  presentation.  It 
stands  isolated  in  a  superlative  sense 
among  the  contemporaneous  monologues 
of  the  vaudeville  stage. 

Another  good  feature  of  the.  bill  was 
the  singing  and  comedy  act  of  .Emma 
Cams.  The  act  is  much  the  same  as 
presented  on  her  last  visit.  All  her 
numbers  are  interesting  and  she  ex- 
celled In  the  Irish  song,  "Everybody 
Loves  the  Irish,"  which  she  delivered 
with  fine  textual  effect  as  well  as  many 
subtleties  of  "business." 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Leon  Gai- 
ner's "Bricklayers".  Sa.bine  and  Good- 
win, ili  a.  singing  and  instrumental  act; 
l.uha  Meroff,  assisted  by  Sonia  and  Ben 
Mc-roff,  lr.  a  singing  and  dancing  act; 
Tames  Leonard  and  ■ompany.  in  an  old- 
time  burlesque  act:  Raymond  and 
Schram.  in  syncopated  song,  and  Helena 
Jackley,  in  an  acrobatic  act 


Wilfred  Peterson  Jones.Gcrald  Oliver  fem.tn 
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•OPl.EY 
■  Henry 


being 


XHEAT UK—  Performance  by 
Jewett  Players  of  "A  Woman 
»rtance."  «  comedy  In  four, 
icar  Wilde.    The  east  was  aa^ 


ful  of  boiling  hot  milk,  stir  U  togejh 

and  let  it  stand  two  or  three  Jays.  Thi 
take  oiT  the  top  anil  puss  tbo  other  tv 
or  three  times  through  a  Jelly  baft.  Th 
bottle  tl.  utnl  It's  lit  for  Immediate  u 
und  will  keep  a  year  or  two/V< 


pini«?M«l  "        •  •  •  Nlebola*  Joyl 

E  n  i  nlon     '   Viol*  Koaelxl 

Herbert  Oardnerf 

tVfc.ithnnt  K«ltll  Kos»' 

*X    .a«  l»<ly«  Morris 

.« ,  >j .  .  May  tfdlss 
1*7  V.  .  . .  -  K.  K.  pU"3 
h"coi>w»v  Winglteld 

Rufard'   Leonard  Creaks 

.Marion  Tiabue 


V 


I  Nev. combe 

i  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  ^nbjjjry.  ^Smim 

i  -.-.„•..,•          .  ...Sharlnnd  J.  Bradbury 
Fartjunar   .^Dorothea  Thomas 

!  '  There  may  be  peopie  In  this  wide  world 

who  can  talk  as  cleverly  as  Os ar 
'  Wilde's  characters  always  do.  but  cer- 
i  talnlv  no  one  ever  meets  them 

vWoman  of  No  Importance    Is  true 

to  Wilde's  form  in  its  first  net.  Not 
I  even  the  practiced  art  ot  the  Heriry  Jew- 
!ett  Players  could  help  the  epigrams 
i  and  verbal    fireworks    of  a  20-mlnute- 

long  conversation  from  dragging  more 
i  than  a  little.   But  a  good  play  like  good 

vinegar,  improves  with  age.  With  the 
•  stately  and  sad  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  admlr- 
;ably  Plaved  last   evening  by  Gwladys 

Morris,  action  enters  the    second  act. 

though  even  then  it  is  the  action  of  slt- 
;  uallon  on  character  rather  than  the  ac- 
i  tlon  of  deeds 


Hardly  to  Be  Commended 

j  Chowdei :  "Taka  slices  of  pork  and 
"brown  them  In  a  pot,  then  take  them 
Sout  and  put  a  layer  ot  fish  with  sweet 
\  herbs,  cayenne  pepper,  some  .wine  and 
i  water  enough  to  almost  cover  them.  Let 
it  do  for  an  hour  slowly.  Put  in  a  little 
i  Hour."  We  like  the  use  of  the  verb  "do," 
but  there  are  better  old-time  recipes  for 
j  chowder. 


Wigs  and  Wonders 

Did  any  one  of  our  readers  ever  eat  a 
"wig"?  The  writer  of  those  recipes  reo 
ommended  Hour,  butter,  milk,  six  eggs, 
spice,  yeast,  sugar.   "You  may  set  them 
rising'  after  dinner  and  have  them  for 
tea."    In  Scotland  n  wig  was  a  small, 
oblong  roll,  baked  with  biitter  and  cur- 
rants.   A  "plain  wig"  has  no  currants. 
In  Lincolnshire,  where  the  name  per- 
sists, warm  milk  is  used. 
Tom.  Tom,  the  baker's  son. 
Stolo  a  wig  and  away  he  run: 
The  wis  was  eat,  and  Tom  was  beat. 
And  Tom  went  roaring  down  the  street. 
'    The  name  is  still  given  in  Bristol  to 
these  buns;  at  Leighton  Buzzard  small 
buns  are  yearly  made  on  St.  Andrew's 
day.    They  are  called  Tandry  wigs,  or 
'  St.  Andrew's  buns. 

i    But  what  are  "wonders"?  The  English 
The  emotional  ten.'Vn  of  the  later  acts  j  0ialect  dict|onaries  here*  fail  us,  but  the 

unknown  housewife  gives  the  recipe: 
"Two   -iound   flour,    half-pound  sugar, 


lost  tends  to  obscure  the  brilliance ; 
of  the  dialogue.  It  is  a  good  reading 
plav.  Each  apt:  phrase  and  paradox 
should  be  tasted  lingeringly  to  extract 
Its  full  flavor. 

H.  Conway  Wingfield  was  interesting 
'  but 'not  wholly  plausible  as  the  brilliant  j 
and  bad  Lord  Illinsworth.  No  man  can 
n  nature  let  such  speeches  glide  so  trip- 
pingly from  the  tongue.  Occasionally 
0»e  swift  give  and  take  of  hi*  wit  out- 
stripped the  comprehension  of  the  audi- 


one-quarter  butter.  6  eggs.  Utile  rose 
water  and  mace,  then  fry  them. 


Cecils 
crumbs 
onions,' 


Why  "Cecils"? 

were  made  of  minced  meat, 


Keith  Ross  as  Gerald  Arbuthnot,  was 
'  youth  incarnate.  His  development  of  the 
•  iight  hearted  boy  into  the  man  who  ac- 
cepts his  mother  for  what  she  is  rather 
than  for  what  she  once  was  was  a  clear- 
ly cut  conception: 

Nancye  Stewart  was  less  convincing  in 
her   presentation   of    Hester  Worsley., 
But  that  is  the  fault 'Of  the  author.  Vt  hyt 
f  the  prettv  Puritan,  who  holds  that  therd 
1  is  one  unpardonable  sin  for   a  woman, 
should  suddenly  shift  her  point  of  view! 
■  I  to  become  the  reconciler  of  mother  and, 
son  alienated  because  of  that  sin.  is  not 
made  clear  by  the  playright.   Miss  Stewj 
art.,  also  did  not  succeed  in  making  it 
Clear  and  believ  able.  ; 

Mrs.  Allanby  was  cleverly  done  bj|  : 
Waldvs  Morris.  Each  of  the  players  in 
the  drawing  room  scenes  was  fitted  tcj 
the  delightful  comedy  of  conversation. 
The  dependaney  between  the  names  o« 
-  the  characters  prtnted  on  the  program 
and  those  used  upon  the  stage  shoulc 
be  remedied.  The  Ven  Archdeacon  San 


of  bread,  "a  good  deal  of 
lemon  peel,  .<:alt,  nutmeg, 
chopped  parseley  and  pepper  and  a  bit 
of  butter.  "Mix  fhem  over  the  fire. 
Make  them  into  balls  of  the  size  of  a 
turkey's  egg— with  an  egg— fry 
and  servo  them  with  gravy." 

'1  fce  "New  System  ot  Domestic 
e:y"  (1819)  said  that  "cecils'  " 
fried     a     yellow  orown. 
"cecils"? 


them 


should  be 
But  why 


ii  es.  tn  *♦»  wife  a«  Mrs.  Do\by 


We  bonder"  Why. 

6* 


Cakes,  Etc. 

If  there  are  recmes  for  Baltimore 
°ingerbread.  New  York  jumble,  Wash- 
ington cake.  Federal  pudding,  lnde, 
pendence  cake,  Navy  Power  dough- 
nuts, there  are  also  recipes  lor  Queen  s 
cake,  Dutch  flummery,  Naples  biscuits. 
French  biscuits,  Portugal  cske  (with  S 
spoonsful  o*f  rosewater),  Shrewsbury 
ake  Marlborough  pudding.  Prussian 
cake.'  Who  were  Susan  Browne,  Mrs. 
Crandall  and  Mrs.  Hawley,  who  gave 
their  names  respectively  to  a  pudding. 
i  cake  and  gingerbivad?  There  ar^ 
only  two  recipes  for  oysters:  for  pick- 
ling and  for  boiling.  "To  boil  oysters: 
Wash  the  outside  of  r-;ie:!s  perfectly 
clean  and  pljt  them  in  a  stone  pot,  witu 
the  leepe-  shell  uppermost  and  with- 
out anv  water;  then  set  your  pot  in  a 
large  kettle   and    boil   them   till  they 


I  have  observed  that  in  all  places  where 
:here  are  old  historical  monuments,  more 
>ld  people  are  met  than  elsewhere.  Cen- 
.enar&ns  shelter  themselves  near  old 
ttones. 

Only  In  a  savage  slate  does  man  possess 
inything.  Wherever  there  is  civilization, 
government,  administration,  a  tax,  joint- 
property,  expropriation,  man  is  no  longer 
the  full  master  of  his  property. 

The  ideal  of  the  novelist  is  to  give  In 
m  artistic  manner  the  most  vivid  impres- 
ilon  of  kuman  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 


Old  Recipes 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Aitken 
of  Maiden  for  a  manuscript  book  of 
household  recipes.  They  were  written 
In  the  upper  Connecticut  valley,  from 
I7S3  to  18.3.  With  joy  we  saw  two 
headings  that  promised  possible  con- 
solation to  those  deprived  tyrannically 
of  malt  liquors  and  strong  waters;  also 
pleasure  to  those  who  can  stomach 
■temperance"  drinks. 


Gingsr  Wine 

"To  20  gallons  of  water  add  20  pounds 
)f  loaf  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  race  gin- 
;er,  the  peeling  of  IS  lemons.  Let  the 
.vhcle  boil  one  hour,  skimming  it  clear. 
Pour  it  off  in  a  tub  to  cool.  When  cold 
idd  one  quart  of  lemon  juice,  a  pint  of 
?ood  fresh  yeast,  a  gallon  of  best  French 
brandy.  Put  it  into  a  cask  and  shake 
it  well.  Stop  It  tight  and  in  two  weeks 
it  will  be  fit  to  bottle,  and  in  two*  more 
it  will  be  fit  to  drink.  Let  It  be  well 
corked." 

"A  gallon  of  best  French  brandy." 
The  Demon  got  at  least  one  hoof  in 
Ihe  tub. 


The  Demon  Again 

"Observations:  When  you  put  wine  in 
«oup,  allow  a  wine  glass-full  to  a  quart. 

"Spice  and  wine  should  not  be  put  in 
more  than  15  minutes  before  you  take 
up  your  soup.  A  middling  sized  tea- 
spoon will  contain  about  a  drachm,  4 
such  equal  to  a  middling  sized  table- 
spoon or  half  an  ounce.  4  tablespoons  to 
a  common  sized  wine  glass." 

•  Glossary 

"Race  ginger"  mentioned  above  may 
be  a  stumbling  block  to  young  house- 
wives even  if  Ihey  are  college  gradu- 
ates    It  means  the  root  rather  than 

.  ground    ginger.     The    Clown    In  "The 

.1  Winter's  Tale"  was  on  his  way  to  buy 
sp;ces  for  sheep-shearing  when  Autoly- 
cus  met  him.    Among  the  spices  way  "a 

•  race,  or  two.  of  ginger." 

The  woman  that  wrote  these  recipes 
now   eats   no   earthly    food.     Did  her 

.  r.ecipe-book  hasten  her  end? 


Lemon  Wine 

title  is  reassuring;  but  note  the 
Jter  of  the  first  ingredient: 
ce  two  quarts  of  brandy,  one  of  j 
;  water,  a  half-pound  of  sugar,  i 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  appear- 
ance in  Boston  of  Walter  Hampden  as 
Hamlet  In  Shakespeare's  tragedy. 

rl.udm   Harry  Irvine 

H  ml  t "  ....Walter  Hamod  n 

P.  Ioniua...::  ■•Aren  Thoma, 

Hor  ,i«   v  ilh  m  ittter 

C?JrtP.       M»re  Lccbell  ] 

Fosencnntz  Edwin  Cushmnn 

Guildtnttern  J»rom»  Co  or 

n_   Bernard  Snvage 

PI,,;  Ge.irg  Ward 

MarcVu.  ..John   Pi  r„-e 

wirnar'.'o   K  nn»'h  Wi  son 

frircl  co' ' "  . .  ....... . .  .Harold  Franklin 

iTaver  KinV.  • . . .  -  -  *   CM    Ba  Be  .1 

Player  Queen  Helena  Claire  Bene 'let 

Firs'  Gr^ve  Dl^-ror  A  len  Thomas 

Sreo-d  Grave  Diggsr  Fran'i  O.  Bp  nc  r 

G<rtrud  Ann!;  Has  ** 

Cnhella   Moore 

Ghoso.  Ernent  Rowan 

It  Is  an  old  sa>:ng  that  every  man 
think"  he  can  conduct  a  newspaper  and 
p'.ay  Hamlet.  There  have  been  innu- 
merable Hamlets  on  the  stage,  and  it  Is 
already  a  tradition  that  no  actor  ever 
wholly  failed  as  the  Prince,  except  Mr. 
U  iilard.     Tiere  are  Hamlets  off 


limiglneil  by  Jules  I/.tforgue,  a  Hamlet 
njore    Hamlet    than    Hamlet  himself. 

There  Is  the  Kusslan  Hamlet  of  Tur- 
giniciY.  There  :s  something  of  Shakes- 
!><■•>  re's  HnmUt,  that  strange  bundle  of 
•  i  radlctlons,  In  every  thinking  man. 
\<V  without  teason  did  Anatole  France 
*ay  of  this  Prince  of  Denmark:  "He  Is 
*  man;  he  is  man;  he  is  every  man." 
.  How  many  portrayals  of  the  baffling 
cl  aracter  has  the  playgoer  seen  during 
the  last  fifty  years?  First  above  all, 
w:is  the  flesh-nnd-blooil,  intensely  hu- 
man! yet  romantic  Hamlet  ot  Charles 
Albert  Fechter.  E.  L.  Davenport  still 
lives  In  the  memory  by  his  thoughtful, 
scholarly,  noble  Impersonation,  the 
Hamlet  of  Edwin  Booth,  conspicuous 
by  Its  grace.  Its  expression  of  melan- 
choly, its  personal  charm,  is  accepted 
by  many  as  Ideal.  No  wonder  that  It 
aroused  the  Germans  In  Berlin— and 
the  Germans  Insist  that  Shakespeare 
was  one  of  them,  born  only  by  acci- 
dent in  England,  writing  In  English 
only  through  <hccident— to  enthusiasm; 
and  perhnps  Booth  never  played  with 
more  spirit,  was  never  moro  fascinat- 
ing, than  when  he  acted  the  part  with 
a  German  company  in  a  little  theatre 
of  Berlin.  The  Italian  Rossi  is  grate- 
fully remembered.  If  only  for  his  wild- 
ly dramatic  performance  in  the*  .last 
net.  Nor  should  the  golden-voiced  ami 
sympathetic  Forbes-Robertson  be  for- 
gotten; nor  the  Hamlet  of  Mounet- 
Sully.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  pedants 
fondly  believe  and  croak  that  no  one 
i  xrept  an  English-speaking  actor  can 
understand  and  interpret  the  char- 
acter. 

Hamlet  is  of  all  centuries  and  of  all 
countries.  "Your  soul  is  the  soul  of 
each  one  of  us.  We  are.  all  living  to- 
gether, Prince  Hamlet,  anfl  you,  as 
we,  are  a  man  in  the  midst  of  universal 
evil."  He  is  philosophical,  now  rash 
and  impetuous,  now  smggish;  lover  and 
misogynist;  meditative— yet  Fortinbras 
ordered  the  captains  to  bear  him  "lik>Q 
a  soldier  to  the  stage";  sceptical,  nls'oi 
superstitious.  For  Hamlet  might  have 
cried  out  with  Walt  Whitman: 
D'i  I  contradict  myaelf? 
Very  well,  then,  I  contradict  myself: 
(1  am  large — I- contain  multitudes.) 
Seeing  an  actor  in  the  part,  a  specta- 
tor applauds  or  is  indifferent  accord- 
ing to  his  own  conception  of  the  clrar- 
acter;  according  to  the  Hamlet  that  is 
in  his  own  body  and  mind.  He  is  not 
fussy  about  this  or  that  reading;  he  isl 
nfT  unduly  pleased  or  displeased  by! 
"novel  stage  business";  simple  or  elab- 
orate,settings  do  not  concern  him  great- 
ly. He  has  to  do  with  Hamlet.  He 
wishes  to  exclaim,  seeing  the  Prince, 
hearing  Shakespeare's  words:  "I  am  the 
man— I  suffered—!  was  there." 

Mr.  Hampden's  impersonation  lfl  In- 
teresting and  commanding,  first  of  all,, 
because  he  represents  Hamlet  as  an 
eminently  human  being.  The  word 
"realistic,"  applied  to  acting,  is  a  vague 
term;  true  realism  Is  vivified  by  the 
saving  touch  of  idealism:  or  it  becomes 
with  some  self-deceiving  actors  an  ex- 
hibition that  Is  commonplace,  and  dull. 
Nothing  could  be  more  truly  realis'ic  and 
delightful  than  Mr.  Hampden's  treat- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  the  more 
conversational  episodes  in  the  play:  his 
talk  with  Horatio,  his  meetings  with 
Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstern.  How 
animated,  yet  not  theatrical,  was  the 
scene  where  he  first  learns  of  the  ap- 
parition! So.  too,  his  speech  to  the 
players  was  finely  delivered,  as  a  mas- 
ter stage  manager  might  address  his 
company  at  rehearsal.  In  his  chaffing 
of  Polonius  he  showed  a  scorn  and  bit- 
terness that  were  hardly  reconcilable 
with  his  ordering  the  player  not  to  mock 
the  old  man.  Other  Hamlets  have  read 
the  bitter  lines  with  greater  good  nature, 
without  the  aggressive  personal  direct- 
ness. 

In  his  desire  to  be  natural  in  speech 
Mr.  Hampden  at  times  rushed  the  lines 
so  that  they  were  understood  with  dif- 
ficulty; but  this  was  seldom.  There 
were  times  also  when  his  restlessness?* 
as  in  the  play  scene,  his  nervous  ener- 
gy anticipated  and  weakened  the  exult- 
ant outburst  at  the  close.  This  febrile 
agitation  would  at  once  have  made 
Claudius  suspicious  before  the  mimic 
scene  of  murder.  Since  the  time  of 
Fechter,  no  actor  that  we  have  seen 
has  made  so  much  of  the  great  solilo- 
quy beginning  "O,  what  a  rogue  and 
peasant  slave  am  I!"  but  in  his  fren- 
zied onslaught  on  the  imaginary  king 
on  the  throne,  did  not  Mr.  Hampden 
become  hysterically  theatrical?  The 
soliloquies  were  admirably  delivered, 
without  the  taint  of  conventional  elo- 
cutionary effects.  Equally  admirable 
was  his  management  of  the  great  scene 
with  Ophelia,  with  alternate  moments 
of  tenderness,  mockery,  love  repressed, 
scorn  for  her  who,  he  thought,  was  only 
the  king's  tool.  In  the  scene  with  His 
mother  he  was  less  Impressive. 

On  the  whole  a  remarkably  intelligent, 
engrossing,  compelling  performance; 
one  that  gives  Mr.  Hampden  an  honor- 
able place  by  the  great  Hamlets  of  the 
past. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  In  detail 
of  the  company  that  assisted  him.  Miss 
Moore,  with  her  beautiful  voice— in  the 
mad  sceno  she  lowered  '  the  ends  of 
phrases  so  that  they  were  not  always 
audible— is  to  be  praised  more  for  what, 
ehe  refrained  from  doing1  than  for 
what  she  actually  did.  She  was  simple, 
unaffected,  a  quietly  pathetic  figure. 
Mr.  Irvine  was  a  melodramatic 
Claudius,  suave,  yes,  wheedling  at 
first  in  his  villany;    effective    in  the 


All  took  p  u  t  In  a  performance  that  w  is 
vlvi.i  and  sincere-  some  were  more  com3 
petent  then  others.  The  noblv  solemn 
words  of  the  Ghost  were  ineffective 
chiefly  because  Mr.  Rowan  strove  so 
hard  to  bo  effective. 

The  simple  settings  of  the  stage  were 
so»  contrived  that  the  waits  were  few 
and  short,  and  the  tragedy  moved  rap- 
Inly,  without  undue  breaking  of  the 

spell.  Mr.  Hampden  had  the  goodl 
sense  and  the  artistic  feeling  to  re- 
fuse the  repeated  invitations  of  thef 
audience  to  come  before  the  curtain 
with  a  speech    of  gratitude. 

There  will  be  performances  Thursday^ 
and  Friday  afternoons  and  Saturdays 
morning. 


-/ 
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ago  "A  Rhyming 
ic  Description  of 
America,  Etc.,' 


Just  a  hundred  years 
Ceography;  or,  a  Poel 
Jio  United  States  of 
was  published  at  Hartford,  Ct,  The  in- 
renious  author  was  named  Victorlanus 
Clark.  "Vlctorianus."  Phoebus,  what 
i  name!  Yale  should  have  given  htm  a 
iegree|  if  only,  for  that.  Alas,  Alli- 
eone's  Dictionary  of  Authors  knows  him 
not,  and  we  are  unable  to  give  pleasint 
information  about  Mr.  Clark's  manner.  ! 
and  adventures.  a  We  are  Indebted  tol 
Mr.  H.  M.  Aiken  of  Maiden  for  ac- 

(i|<iintance  with  this  little  book  of  16*1 
.ages  once  owned,  as  we  learn  from  ai| 
autograph  on  the  cover,  by  MoseiJ 
Lyman  of  Goshen,  Ct.   Was  Moses  able| 

10  repeat  these;  rhymes  proudly  in  class  Vj 
Did  he  stand  at  the  head  or  at  the  foot?^ 

We  naturally  turned  at  once  to-'thc 
'iescription   of  Massachusetts  and  it 
chief  towns. 

lioston  ihe  largest  of  the  towns, 
vVitbln  Now  ICnsriand's  spacious  bounds-, 
:s  built  on  Massachusetts  bay 
''pon  a  small  peninsula.  > 

11  has  a  safe,  commodious  port 
At  entrance  guided  by  a  fort). 

hi  which  live  hundred  ships  may  ride, 
Ttio'  scarce  two  enter  side  by  side, 
f  e  state  house  built  on  rising  ground, 
■  omn'ands  a  wide  horizon  round; 
\nd  from  Its  lofty  cupola. 
/;ie  eye  ^lasps  e'ery  scenery; 
And  every  charm  which  nature,  art. 
Or  town,  or  countiy  can  impart: 
The  mall,  the  Uoinmon,  the  exchange. 

he  elms  in  shady  rows  arrang'd; 
t'he  sail-boat  tossing  merrily, 
i'he  squadron  coming  In  from  sea, 
.'he  harbor  sprinkled. o'er  with  Isles, 
The  country  seats  for  thirty  miles, 

Vith  Bunker's  Mount,  and  Warren's  grave, 
Encircled  by  the  fallen  brave. 
Vll  crowd  upon  the  enchanted  sight, 
Commingling  sorrow  with  delight. 

;!nss  menufactur'd  In  this  town 
U  better  than  the  English  crown. 

"The  Exchange"  is  provided  with  a 
Tootnote:  "This  noble  building,  seven 
-.tories  in  height,  has  been  consumed 
by  fire  since  these  lines  were  written." 


The  Richest  Town 

Salem  is  named  as  the  second  town 
in  size. 

Though  at  the  wharves  In  Salem  harbour, 
A  sloop  has  barely  ten  feet  water. 

Its  trade  is  great,  and  of  its  size, 
No  town  within  Freedonia  lies. 
Whose  wealth  with  that  of  Salem  vies. 


Canals  and  Colleges 

,  The  great  eanal  call'd  Middlesex, 
Boston  with  Merrimac  connects; 
TIs  ten  leagues  long  and  eight  yards  wide, 
.,'  And  on  its  surface  travellers  ride, 
1  Through  sH-amps  and  rivers,  rocks  and  ledges, 
!  Floating  on  terraqueous  sledges. 

1  Here  two  fine  colleges  are  found; 

I  One  Williams  call'd,  at  Willlanistown, 

!  And  one  stvled  Harvard,  which  takes  date, 

Inom  sixteen  hundred  thirty-eight: 
•1  This  is  an  Cambridge,. #ud  the  scale, 
J  Presents  It  on  a  line  with  Yale, 
j  lis  library,  upon  inspection, 
I  Is  found  to  lie  a  vast  collection, 
t  Of  nearly  twenty  thousand  volume*, 
j  Ail  raug'd  in  ranks  and  solid  columns,  ( 

\  ',i  Arfdoyer's  a  seminary, 
I  Entitled  Philips'  (sici  Academy. 
. .  li>-  nrivale  generosity, 
I   \  school  for  pure  Theology.  . 
.  ill'  late  was  join'd  to  this  loundation, 
'  To  lit  divines  for  ministration. 

"Academy"  has  this  footnote:  "Pro- 
nounced ak-a-dem-e."  Do  not  think  that' 
'  tliis  pronunciation  was  simply  lor  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme.    Although  Walker 
in  his  "Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary" 
U791)  gave  the  accent  on  the  second 
.  syllable,  he  allowed  accentuation  of  the 
I  liVst  and  devoted  a  column  of  explana- 
1  lion  that  is  interesting  reading.  "Dr. 
Johnson   tells  us  that  this  »-ord  was 
anciently  and  properly  accented  on  the 
I  lirst  syllable,  though  now  frequently  on 
!•  the  second.  That  i.s  was  accented  on  the 
;.  nrst  syllable  till  within  these  few  years 
'  is  pretty  generally  remembered."  Hav- 
ing discussed  at  length  the  reasons  why 
.it ho  first  syllable  received  the  accent. 
Walker  concluded:  "Thus  Dr.  Johnson 
.    seems  to  have  decided  justly  in  saying 
the  word  'academy'  ought  to  have  the 
nccent  on  the  first  syllable;  though  pres- 
ent usage,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems 
'  to  lean  to  the  contrary  pronunciation." 
.  I3ut   our  contributors   clamor   for  at- 
tention. 


G.  H.  R. 


In  Darkest  Cambridge 

As  the  World  Wags: 
m   I  asked  an  eager  freshman  for  two  I 
.titles  which   Julius   Caesar  took  unto 
himself  in  the  height  of  his  power.   The  I 
answer  came,    "Iriperator  and  Cloaca  j. 
I  Maxima." 
1  Concord. 


C  hinese  serfanw 
Mbthe  Wond  Waft:  ■  jt  .JB 

Doe."  Miss  Jane  Wintei  b6:  >m  think 
hincse  wo  "chenp  labor"?  I  lived  In 
Jallfornia  for  years.  O.ilv  t  ho  rich 
ilere  ran  p. f ford  Chinese  H-m vnnts.  Even 
[hey  Ihe  Chinese,  charged!  ?:">  :>.  month; 
tow  I  presume  they  charpje  $125  to  $150. 
Americans  have  a  queer  impression  that 
Chinese  work  eheapcf  than  others. 

are  superior  to  us  Us  workers  of 
sort,  and  they  demand  and  receive 
ages  accordingly.     They  are  honest,  j 
'faithful     and     intelligent  California 
makes  a   bluff  at   excluding  Chinese.  | 
hut  would  not  part  with  them  for  any- 
thing.    If  she   did   she   would   lose   a  1 
wholesome  .dement  of  her  population.  If 
we  had  more  Chinese  and  fewer  south- 
eastern Europeans  there  would  be  less 
bor  trouble.  L.  n.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 


Bacft  to  Starch 

The  triumph  of  starch  may  now  be 
said  to  be  complete.  Schoolboys  are 
Joined  with  naval  officers  in  the  general 
ban  on  soft  collars,  and  so  our  conser- 
v. it  ism  is  vindicated. 

Yet  the  starched  collar  is  compara- 
tively new,  and  there  was  a  day,  per- 
haps, when  It  was  welcomed  as  a  relief 
from  the  stiff  and  prodigious  stocks  still 
preserved  more  or  less  in  the  hunting 
Held.  It  was  supposed  that  the  war 
shortage  of  starch  had  struck  a  shrewd 
blow  against  the  stiff  collar.  Vain  de-  i 
lusion— it  is  stiffer  than  ever.— London  I 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Prepared 
In  Paris  30  years  ago.  there  was 
comprint  over  the  falsilicatlon  of  every- 
thing that  was  eaten  and  drunk.  One 
milkman  paid  an  assistant  1S00  francs 
■  year,  to  serve  the  prison  term -given 


— i    received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Nicholas  Muss:  ' 

*'In  the  name  or  all  that  is  not  silly, 
cannot  you  do  something  to  kill  the 
use  of  'Covers  were  laid  for—?'  What 
is  a  cover?  How  do  you  lay  one?  Who 
started  this  frippery  stubb?  Another 
phrase  about  as  bad  is  'opened  her 
house.'   How  do  you  open  a  house?" 

"Cover,"  fair  sir,  meaning  the  cloth, 
Plates,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  with  which 
a  table  is  covered  or  laid,  or  the  portion 
of  these  appropriated  to  each  guest, 
goes  back  in  English  literature  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
lury.  In  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair" 
we  find:  "Covers  were  laid  for  four." 
Lowell  In  his  "Study  Windows:"  "We 
yet  a  card  of  invitation  to  a  dinner 
of  60  covers  at  John  Hancock's."  The 
word  came  from  the  French  "couvert." 
One  of  its  meanings  was  given  by  old 
Uandall  Cotgrave  as  "the  covering  or 
furniture  of  a  Table  for  the  meale  of  a 
prince!" 

In  France  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  the  dishes  on  the  table  remained 
covered  until  the  guests  were  seated, 
"in  such  a  manner,"  wrote  Artus  d'Em- 
bry,  "that  it  was  all  laden  with  viands, 
without  anyone  knowing  what  was  in 
the  dishes."  For  men  in  the  middle 
ages,  haunted  by  the  fear  of  poison, 
thought  of  this  precaution,  which,  ob- 
served for  several  centuries,  gave  rise 
to  tho  phrase  "to  lay  the  cover." 
AH  the  dishes  served  during  the  meal 
were  also  brought  on  covered. 

"How  do  you  lay  one?"  But  how 
do  you  lay  the  table?  "How  do  you 
open  a  houseT"  Well,  certain  earnest 
workers  open  It  with  a  jimmy  or  a 
skeleton  key,  or  !by  getting  in  through 
&  window.  The  owner  usually  uses 
a  key. 


resistible.  The  rich  flakiness  of  Friar 
Tuok's  home-baked  venison  pastry  can 

yet  makci  nvy  irputh  water,  in  those  tired 
moments  when,  like  the  child  at  the 
Sunday  School  picnic,  I  crave  some- 
thing substantial;  although  'twas 
doubtless  made  from  a  war  flour  unite 
barbarously  black. 

Persons  so  lacking  In  sensibility  as 
to  toll  us  that  plea  are  not  good  for 
us  should  remember  that  Emerson  and 
Holmes  were   inveterate  pie-eaters  in 
a  section  where  no  breakfast  was  com- 
plete without  its  nuceulent  wedge  of 
pastry.      Whether  )  transcendentalism 
sprung  from  mince  or  squash,  or  in  i 
spito  of  neither  is,  to  be  sure,  beyond 
knowing,  yet  upon  these  and  more  It , 
waxed  exceeding  fat.  and  would  doubt- ' 
less  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  had 
it  not  been  for  the  pernicious  influences 
of  the  bake-shop. 

In     this     connection     could  not 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  knows  a 
deal  about  divers  subjects,  enlighten 
me  upon  two  points?  Whence  cometh 
the  meringue  of  the  dairy  lunch  pie.  a 
.thing  whose  architecture  so  immeasur- 
I  ably  its  composition  as  to  provoke  only 
4  a  wary  admiration?  And  why.  in  all  the 
( length  and  breadth  of  tho  pie  belt,  have 
I  been  able  to  partake  of  but  four  really 
noteworthy  pies,   and   these  from  the 
I  hands  of,  severally,  a  Swede,  a  German, 
an  English  woman,  and  an  Arkansan? 

JEREMIAH  HAVERTIE 
Mattapan. 
Has  Mr.  Havertie  never  eaten  a  note- 
worthy" pie  made  by  a  New  England 
woman?  If  not,  we  pity  him.  We  have 
never  found  outside  of  Vermont  and 
'Massachusetts  a  satisfactory  deep  apple 
jpie;  one  without  a  bottom  crust,  baked 
lin  a  nappy  with  a  teacup  In  the  middle 
for  the  juice.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  ad- 
miration of  the  English  damson  or 
gooseberry  tart,  but  New  England  has 
many  varieties,  from  pumpkin  to 
cherry  from  squash  to  cranberry!  Nor 
do  we 'sympathize  with  Charles  Godfrey 
Deland  in  his  abhorrence  of  pandowdy. 
It  is  true  that  restaurant  and  hotel  pie 
is  too  often  like  the  pie  mentioned  by 
jRichard  Grant  White.  He  heard  in  a 
jNew  York  dairy  the  assertion,  in  a  sharp 
land  ather  nosey  eoice  and  discontented 
I  tone,  "I  don't  call  this  very  popular  pie." 
The.  speaker  wore  an  inked  linen  coat;  his 
hat  was  on  the  back  of  his  head;  a  pen 
jwas  behind  his  ear;  his  necktie  was  of 
hong  heavenly  blue  satin,  and  he  sport- 
led  a  large  amethyst  ring  on  the  little 
i  finger  of  his  right  hand.  He  had  con- 
I  sumed  his  "roas  beef  lean  an  well  done 
na  cuppa  coughy"  and  had  ordered  "up 
piece  up  eye."  "His  declaration,"  said 
White,  "as  to  the  segment  of  sodden 
dough  and  half-stewed  'sass'  with  which 
he  was  about  to  afflict  his  bowels  that 
it  was  not  popular,  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  favor  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  public  at  large.  .  .  . 
He  meant  merely  that  he  found  it  not  to 
his  taste;  that  it  was  not  good;  and 
therefore  he  announced  his  inability  to 
pronounce  it  popular."  As  for  baker's 
bread,  there  is  one  shop  in  town  where 
better  bread  is  found  than  is  served  on 
many  a  rich  man's  table. — Ed. 


A  Graveyard  Comedy 
A  pleasant  story  was  related  of  Auguste 
Comte  on  Oct.  10,  1879.  He  was  a 
singular  person,  who  weighed  every- 
thing he  ate  and  drank.  Having  mar- 
ried a  woman  from  principle,  because 
he  was  a  philosopher,  he  nevertheless 
entertained  a  platonic  passion  for  a 
Mrs.  D.  This  Mrs.  D.  died.  Comto 
daily  put  flowers  on  her  grave  This 
act  of  devotion  led  to  an  amusing 
scene.  His  wifo  from  whom  he  was 
not  pay  her  allow- 
ing ,h*r3elf  one  bohln<l  the 
tomb  and  imitating  Mrs.  D's  voice 
ordered  him  to  be  more  exact  in  his 
payments.  Comte.  frightened  out  of 
'gain        n°Ver  V'Bited  the  Savoyard 


"Pop'lar  Pie" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

m^»0r,re8D0n(lent  of  tne  health  depart- 
ment  inquires  ,if  bake-shop  ,pies  and 

article    1^  lWperlor  to    Ae  »ome 

if  in  ornh!  wel1  have  a*ked 

if  an  orphan  asylum  were  not  superior 

ho*  tZT'  ,There  iS  s°™t«lng  about 
tho    mechanism    of    pie-making  that 
eludes  the  bake-shop  machinist  Thl 
Pie  needs  to  be  prayed  over.    It  mutclv 
,  beseeches  the  personal  touch.    Yet  it 

'fro-'  fhandIed-  .lik°  l**o  Walton's 
frog,  as  If  you  loved  it,  and  one's  af- 
fection can  compass  no  more  than 
three  or  four  such  friend*  Se  the  bake- 

SiT-ml";  "I*1'  and  tHm  ln  its  institution 
bib-and-tucker,  and  the  bake-shop  tart 
and  the  bake-shop  angel  cake,  too,  will 
ever  present  to  the  discerning  eye  the 


wistful  look  of 


a  company  of  anemic 


and  unloved  children.  No  tramp  wouid": 
pink  of  rlfhjjg  a  bake-shop,  but  a  pic 


SYMPHONY  GIVES 
FIRST  CONCERT 

By  Philip  Hale 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Monteux  conductor,  gave  the  first  con- 
cert of  Its  39th  season  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall,  a  season  that 
promises  to  be  musically  brilliant  and 
pecuniarily  successful.  The  hall  was 
completely  filled  with  an  audience  that 
was  enthusiastic  throughout  the  con- 
cert from  the  moment  it  welcomed 
heartily  the  conductor.  Nor  was  the 
unusually  hearty  applause  merely  by 
way  of  compliment:  it  was  spontane- 
ous, a  willing  tribute  to  the  indispu- 
table talent  of  the  leader  and  to  the 
equally  indisputable  proficiency  of  the 
superb,  unrivalled  orchestra. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Beeth- 
oven, symphony  No.  2;  Franck,  sym- 
phonic poem,  "The  Wild  Huntsman"; 
Debussy,  prelude  to  "The  Afternoon 
of  a  Faun";  Albeniz,  "Catalonia"  (first 
time  in  Boston.) 

It  was  evident  at  once  that  the  or- 
chestra, which  contains  some  new 
players— among  them  Mr.  Bedetti  the 
lust  violoncello,  and,  Mr.  Denayer,  the 
first  viola— had  been  thoroughly  re- 
hearsed; was  already  a  plastic,  elastic 
responsive  body  of  artists,  to  use  that 
sadly  abused  word.  As  far  as  precision 
and  other  matters  of  technic  were  con- 

t^i"oiuthe  ,c°ncert  might  have  been 
the  24th,  not  the  first. 

Of  all  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  the 
s«  cond  is  the  least  interesting,  the  least ! 
characteristic,  in  1919.    The  first  pleases 
'^simplicity,   by  its  relationship! 
with  the  symphonies   of  Haydn  and1 
Mozart   that    preceded    it.     There  are 
moments  in  the  second  that  are  unmis-  : 
takably  m  the  incomparable  manner  of 
[the  great  Beethoven,  but  on  the  whole 
,  the  pleasure  of  yesterday  afternoon  was 
I  in  the  reading,  the  performance,  rather 
than   in   the  music  itself.     Mr.  Mon- 
i^cuxs  internretuion  was  romantically 


that  it  became  Jejuno  nnd  tedious;  on 
the  other  hand,  It  was  not  forced,  not 
lunduly  dramatic;  there  was  no  attempt 

to  bo  seusational.  with  the  air  of  "Now 
I'll  show  you  how  Beethoven's  music 
should  be  performed."  The  Interpreta- 
tion was  vital,  vivid,  musically  beautl- 
jful.  Especially  worthy  of  praise  was 
tho  treatment  of  the  Introduction,  the 
Scherzo  and  the  Finale.  In  the  Lar-j' 
ghetto  there  might  have  been  more' sus- 
tained passages  of  truly  piano  effect. 

Pranck's  symphonic  poem  was  really  I 
heard  here  for  the  first  time,  although  I 
it  had  been  played  thrice  at  these  con- 1 
certs  before  yesterday.   On  previous  oc- 
;  casions  the  expression  of  the  supernat- 1 
]  ural  seemed  tame,  almost  timid.    There ' 
1  was  little  suggestion  of  horror,  terror, 
the  demoniacal.    One  thought  that  good 
"Pere"  Franck  here,  as  in  "The  Beatl- 
I  tildes,"  was  unable  to  express  the  Sa- 
tanic; that  Weber's  few  measures  ac- 
companying the  ride  through  the  air  of 
the  Demon  Hunter  and  his  train  in  "Der 
Freischuetz"  were  far  more  Imaginative 
than  the  many  measures  of  Franck.  Yet 
this  demoniacal  quality  is  in  Franck's 
symphonic  poem.    It  needed  an  imag- 
inative, dramatic  conductor  to  bring  it 
out.  As  the  music  was  played  yesterday, 
the  effect  was  well-nigh  overwhelming. 

Debussy's  exquisite  Prelude  has  been 
a  stumbling  block  to  many  conductors. 
Ever  Mr.  Weingartner  chose  so  slug- 
gish a  pace  that  the  mUsic  was  lifeless. 
Even  Dr.  Muck,  singularly  fortunate 
as  a  rule  in  his  choice  of  tempi,  erred 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Prelude  was 
never  so  beautiful  as  it  was  yesterday, 
not  even  when  Mr.  Monteux  conducted 
the  performance  of  the  ballet  with  Nijin- 
sky  as  the  Faun  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  Yesterday  the  tonal  coloring,  the 
balance  of  timbres,  the  prevailing  poetic 
feeling,  the  solo  work  of  Messrs.  Lau- 
rent, Longy  and  Fradkin,  made  the  per- 
formance memorable. 

"Catalonia"  was  heard  here  for  the 
first  time.  The  stirring  reading  did  not 
conceal  the  inherent  poverty  of  the  mu- 
sical thought  and  rhetoric.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  this  music  seemed  common. 

Tho  piano  pieces  "Iberia"  reveal  a 
finer  side  of  Albeniz's  nature.  Hearing 
"Catalonia,"  one  is  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  best  Spanish  music  has 
been  written  by  Frenchmen— Chabrier,  | 
Ravel,  Debussy,  even  Bizet,  although  | 
Spaniards  do  not  accept  "Carmen."  We 
have  heard  records  of  songs  sung  by 
gypsies  in  Spain  that  have  more  "local 
color"— to  use  a  vague  phrase  con- 
demned by  some,  as  Johannes  Weber, 
who  argued  at  length  that  there  is  no 
such  thing— than  is  to  be  found  in^this 
rhapsody  of  Isaac  Albeniz. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: Schumann's  symphony  in  B  flat 
major  No.  1;  Dvorak's  violin  concerto 
(Albert  Spalding,  violinist);  Enesco's 
Suite  op.  9. 


Closer  reading  of  "A  Rhyming  Geo- 
graph,  or  a  Poetic  Description  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  written  by 
Victorianus.  Clark  and  published  at 
Hartford,  Ct.,  exactly  100  years  ago, 
enlarges  our  appreciation  of  the  author. 
Victorianus!  The  mere  sounding  of  the 
name  thrills  us,  artes  us,  as  the  heart 
of  De  Quincey  quaked  when  he  heard 
the  words  "Consul  Romanus":  "and 
immediately  came  'sweeping  by,'  in  gor- 
geous paludaments,  Paulus  or  Marius, 
girt  round  by  a  company  of  centurions, 
with  the  crimson  tunic  hoisted  on  a 
spear,  and  followed  by  the  alalagmos 
>f  the  Roman  legions." 

But  Clark  should  not  have  followed 
Victorianus.  It  is  a  good  name  in  it- 
self, an  honorable  one,  but  the  descent 
from  the  temple  of  Mars  Is  too  sudden. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Clark  had  this  to 
say  about  the  language  spoken  in  the 
United  States:  " 

The  English  tongue  predominates, 

UnrivalI'd,  through  these  federal  states: 

Yet  other  languages  there  are, 

French,  Dutch  and  German,  hero  and  there; 

But  these  will  shortly  be  unknown. 

And  ilnglish  will  be  us'd  Marie. 

Another  instance  of  the  danger  that 
lurks  in  prophecy. 
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Concerning  Character 

Victorianus  wis  not  to  be  deceived  In 
the  matter  of  character.  Vermonters 
were  thus  pictured: 

These  mountaineer*  «ro  hardy,  rough, 
Ciood  nature  and  good  sense  enough;  * 
Their  hravery  Is  proverbial, 
Religion  Congregational. 
Rhode  Island  did  not  fare  so  well. 

All  Christians  here  support  religion. 
By  voluntary  contribution; 
For  contracts  have  uo  binding  force. 
Made  with  the  clergy,  and.  of  course, 
Reduc'd  to  very  low  condition. 
Are  raoraU,  virtue  and  religion. 
West  of  the  'Bay's  a  moral  waato. 
Unknown  t'  Improvement,  Bt-lence,  taste, 
The  people  there  are  dissolute, 
Of  every  privilege  destitute; 
The  traveler  sees  no  rising  village, 
Improvement  ln  the  arts  or  tillage, 
No  spire  directs  his  weary  way. 
Nor  sohool-boya  cheer  him  with  their  play. 
Victorianus  hedged  on  Georgians.  First 
he  wrote: 

Drinking  and  gaming,  sloth  and  pride. 
Here  pain  the  eyes  on  every  side:  ' 
And  every  virtue  hence  has  flown, 
Save  hospitality  alone. 
There  is  a  saving  footnote:    "This  Is 
only  a  general  description.    There  are 
soma    gentlemen    in    Georgia  whose 
virtues  and  talents  are  an  honor  to  their 
native  state  and  an  honor  to  their  coun- 
try." 


Westerly 

What  Bostonian  knows  the  chief  towns 

of  Illinois  in  1819? 

The  first  town  is  Kaskaskla; 
The  second  is  Cahokia. 
Kaskaskia  on  Kaskaskla  stands. 
Twelve  miles  from  Mississippi's  strand. 
Cahokia,  tho  second  town. 
Upon  Cahokia.  creek  Is  found. 
Goshen  (the  third  town),  rising  fair. 
Graces  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 
And  there  was  oil  then. 

From  Pittsburg,  north,  one  hundred  miles,  j 
Out  of  the  earth  a  fountain  boils. 
Which  glides  off  In  a  creek  or  stream. 
From  which  a  healing  oil  is  gleaned; 
tt  floats  "like  scum,  and  one,  they  say, 
May  gather  gallons  in  a  day. 

In  this  geography,  the  population  of 
the  large  towns  in  the  Unitsd  States, 
according  to  the  last  census,  was 
given.  To  aid  the  memory  the  towns' 
were  distributed  into  10  classes.  The 
towns  of  the  first  class  were  these: 
New  York,  94,000  ;  Philadelphia,  64,- 
000;  Baltimore,  36,090;  Boston,  33.000; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  24,000  ;  Salem,  Mass., 
12,000. 


The  Sagacious  Pig  . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  in  "The  Book  of  a 
Naturalist,"  says  that  the  most  saga- 
cious animal  is  the  pig,  not  the  dog, 
ape  or  elephant;  and  to  the  pig  he  pays 
this  tribute: 

"He  is  not  suspicious,  or  shrinkingly 
submissive,  like  horses,  sheep,  or  cat- 
tle ;  nor  an  impudent  devil-may-care, 
like  the  goat ;  nor  hostile  like  the 
goose;  nor  condescending  like  the  cat; 
nor  a  flattering  parasite,  like  the  dog. 
He  views  us  from  a  totally  different,  a 
sort  of  democratic  standpoint,  as  fel- 
low citteens  and  brothers,  and  takes  it 
for  granted  that  we  understand  his  lan- 
guage, and  without  servility  or  inso- 
lence he  has  a  natural,  pleasant,  cam- 
erados-all  or  hall-fellow-well-met  air 
with  us." 
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Lakes  and  Mountains 

Mr.  Clark  had  heard  that  Lake  Erie 
was  dangerous  on  every  side : 

Here  rocks  project  Into  the  lake, 
There  floats  tho  fatal  water  shake. 
A  description  of  the  lakes  naturally 
led  ,to  Niagara.    A  footnote  informs  us 
that   the   word   should   be  pronounced 
Nio  (not  a)  gare. 

Niagara,  a  famous  river, 
Connects  these  eastern  lakes  together. 
This  river  falls  in  one  vast  ;*hect 
One  hundred  thirty-seven  feet; 
Its  fearful  leap,  and  thundering  sound. 
Majestic  shake  the  earth  around. 
The  name  Fredonia,  was  then  proposed 
to  bo  given  to  the  territory  now  called 
by  the  descriptive  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America.    This  explains  the 
last  line  of  the  verses  about  the  White 
mountains,  with  th^e  extraordinarily  good 
measure  given  Mt.  Washington: 

The  chief  (Mount  Washington)  oft  shrouds 
Its  height  mysterious  in  the  clouds. 
This  mountain  rises  to  the  sight 
Eleven  thousand  feet  in  height, 
And  is,  of  course,  the  highest  found 
Within  Fredonia' s  circling  bound.  . 


Little,  Brown,  and  Company  of  Boston 
are  the  publishers  of  "Representative 
One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors; 
Selected  with  Biographical  Notes  by 
Margaret  Gardner  Mayorga." 

Mies  Mayorga  begins  her  preface  by 
saying  that  this    collection     contains  I 
twenty-five  of  "the  most  significant  one-  I 
act  plays  of  the  Little  Theatre  move- 
r*eo,i  In  America."    Some  of  them  had 
w«t  bo«jn  printed;  others  were  out  of 
print  or  were  inaccessible.  "Although 
the  war  has  for  a    moment  scattered 
many  of  >the  Little  Theatres  and  stunt-  ' 
ed  the  growth  of  the  new  play  form,  It ' 
is  because  the  art  is  now  at  a  pause  : 
that  it  may  be  more  easily  surveyed." 
Miss  Mayorga,  then,  discusses  the  one-  I 
act  play,  also  the  Little  Theatre.  She 
takes  the  Little  Theatre  very  seriously; 
yet  a,  play  is  not  necessarily  artistic 
because  ft  Is  ln  one  act  and  performed 
in  a  small  theatre.    She  uses  the  phrase  j 
"dramatic   episode"    to   designate  the 
play,  that, "presents  a  single  and  com- 
plete static  situation,  as  opposed  to  the 
tragedy 'dr' the  comedy  which  presents 
a  series  trf-  situations  or  the  developing  | 
situation-",,  The    "impressionistic  epi- 
sode"  is  also  a  play  of  exposition,  not 
one  of  'development,  "but  it  differs  from 
the  'dramatic  episode'  in  that  it  is  sub-  h 
jectlye  where  the  'dramatic  episode'  is  | 
objective.   It  is  the  play  of  mood;  it  is  I 
the  -'dramatic    episode'    shown    to    us  :  i 
through  the  personality  of  the  author."  K 
The   plays  selected   are   by  Messrs.  I 
Maekaye,    Walker,    Middletcn.  PMotJI 
O'Neill,  Kreymborg,  Hecht  and  Good- 
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oirr.  wiia*.  su 


The  pl«> 


Doris  Halman.  Alice  Gers- 
i   Wellman.    Esther   Gal- 1 

h  Dlx,  Mary  Aldis.  Susan  j 
i  Mr.  Cook).  Phoebe  Hoff- 
De  Pue.  Frances  Spencer.  | 
i  classified:  Fantasy.  Poetic 
esslonistic  Episode.  Play  of 
htv  Dramatic  Episode, 
F»rc«.  Sa^re,  Comed\.  Tragedy.  Melo- 

sSnt  *a*na  once  saul  of  a  composition 
-  v  Yucusta  Holmes  that  when  a  woman 
«»t»  herself  to  orchestrate  a  work,  in 
ort'r  to  show  thai  she  has  the  virl Itty 
th* waalcal  male  she  becomes  noisy. 
^rV.h.  olavs  bv  women  show  the  same 
•Hi."-  *X  be  hs"  'realistic''  and  forctblei 
..th*  male  dramatist,  if  not  more  so.' 


frivolous,  alio  the  licentious  plays  that 
found  favor  in  New  York  during  the 
war.  She  excused  these  plays  and  the 

public    fa\or    by    saying  that  If  they 
I  amused  one  mother— father  was  mora 
easily  amused  by  them  In  all  probability 
—whoso  son  was  In  the  war,  they  served 
I  a  purpose.  Now  that  the  war  Is  over— 
, I  except  in  the    United    States  senate-- 
I  there  should  bo  u  return  to  the  higher 
forms  of    drama.     Only  in  San  Fran- 
I  clseo  and  Boston  does  Mlsa  Bates  see 
I  the  desire  for  this  return.   But  Is  Miss 
I  Pates  fully  acquainted  with  the  taste  of 
I  Bostonians?  She  should  know  that  they) 
B  revel  In  musical  comedies  and  bedroom 
I  farces;  thai  they  often  neglect  serious 
f  plays  and  comedies  of  manners,  how- 
I  ever  well  they  may  be  acted.    Is  there 
at  present  a  wild  desire  on  the  part  of 
noi  -—J  the  public    to  see  Mr.  Hampden's  re- 

cr,nw,  ■•Dregs."  writtenj  '  markable  performance  of  '•Hamlet"?  Is 
»«rs.  &»*nbc*„anhtcaJ  note,  nod     the  small  Copley  Theatre,  where  plays|J and  he  died  the  next  day 
n*  ~"      ni.-atlon  "  but  "in  orderl;',  worth  seeing  and  often  more  than  ade- 
^r  from  being-  bored  by  life  in  agl  quately    performed,    crowded    to  the 
InJLrf-  w-h«r«  she  was  trying  toW,  doors?  ,  ' 

ST  fin.  a  ca-=e  of  shattered  1  While  we  have  a  lively  admiration  for. 
»  Emilia  similibus  curanter.  \  Miss  Bates,  whose  impersonation  of, 
fc.!r,  „,,,  that  is  intended  lllrae.  de  Montespan  should  be  seenr 
w.lSfw  Nance  enters  and  in  i  by  everyone  that  holds  the  theatre  m 
a  thriller.    JNanct  en  \         ,.egard>  we  regret  that  she  stepped 


the  first  sentence  exclaims  "What 
neir  '  This,  of  course,  at  once  estab- 
fishes  tht  realism  of  the  scene  and  puts 
he  p  c^tor  in  the  appropriate  mood. 
V  nee  and  Jim  indulge  in  language  that 
is  "Painful  and  free."  There  is  more 
f„rre  in  their  expletives  than  in  the 
motive  of  the  play  itself.  Mrs.  Elva  de 
rue  Matthews' s  "Hattie,"  on  the  other 
ha£V  while  it  Is  tragic,  is  more  re- 
^cdMn  expression  and  far  more  ef- 

fMany  of  these  little  plays  are  only 
for  "ma^eUrs  and  lyceum  or  vestry 
for   amaii-u i  pleasant  enough 

^g    ^mehshou\d  have  been  stories 
for  the  magazines;  few  have  any  true 
'  drranSucm£,rce  elthe,  J»y  direct ^  appeal 
or   bv    siibtle   suggestion.     There  are 
noteworthy  exceptions,  as  George  Mid- 
dletonT-A  Good  Woman."  and  Eugene 
f-    o\?ei'lfs  "In  the  Zone."  two  pays 
l  fhat  would  make  their  way  in .any  the- 
'  «tr#.     "Sunpressed  Desires,    by  George 
C    Cook  wd  Susan  Glaspell,  a  Freu 

,   Sa^ans^  fhat^are   little  better 

S^e^Krind^^^ 
7hTontaat  plays,  and  the  list  of  ayaU- 
able  ont-«t  Plays  by  American  au- 
thors listed  according  to  the  names  of 
the™uthort.  There  are  also  biographi- 
cal sketches. 


Hlstorique.  The  "reunite  de  Montc%f" 
n  i  ■  produced  at  tho  Amblgu.  April  J, 
SB51  ;    "Villefort"   at  tho  same  theatre 

May  S,  1851.    The  dramatists  then  tool; 

the  boat  scenes  of  the  two  first  parts 

of  "Montr  Cristo"  and  brought  the  new 
version  out  at  the  Galcte  in  1862. 
*  The  company  of  the  Theatre  IUs- 
turlquo  took  the  play  to  London.  We 
read  that  "they  were  hooted  from  tho 
stage  because  they  had  the  o/frontery 
to  act  a  drama  In  French  on  the  classic 
boards  of  Drury  Lane."  The.  play  and 
the  company  were  forced-  to  return  to 
Paris.  Perhaps  the  audience  was  bored, 
for  the  performance  was  not  over  until 
after  1  A.  M. 

Fechter  remodelled  tho  play  and  was 
the  incomparable  Dantes.  Mr.  Worm 
says  that  Fechter's  version  was 
"brought  out  in  America  by  John  Stet- 
son In  1883.  at  the  Booth  Theatre,  New 
York."  He  adds:  "Charles  R.  Thorno, 
Jr.,  was  the  original  Edmond  Dantes, 


i'i-.ti   legtiiu,   w  *j  .»  «o»  v  •  -  _ 

out  of  the  frarfie  and  made  a  speech 
oefore  the  curtain.   She  speaks  well,  but 
Mme.  de  Montespan  should  speak  only 
the  lines  alloted  to  her  by  Mr.  Moeller 
George      Sand      wrote      a  curious 
"Moliere."    It  was  acted  at  the  Gaiete 
Paris,  in  May,  1S51.  when  Bocage  took 
the    part    of    Moliere.    Mme.  Lacres- 
soniere   that   of    Armande,    and  Miss 
Jouve,    that  of  Laforest.    originally  a 
gobse-girl.      Theophile    Gautier  found 
fault  with  the  play  in  a  brilliant  feuille- 
ton.   He  could  not  understand  the  philo- 
sophic  intention   of   the  drama.  Thel 
action  passed  in  the  heart  of  Moliere. 
Did  George  Sand  wish  to  show  that 
..as  not  secure  irom  weaiinesses 
of  the  heart;  or  did  she  wish  to  flay  the 
woman  that  did  not  understand  this 
noble  heart?  Gautier  did  not  think  that 
Armande  deserved  Mme.  Sand's  harsh 
treatment.     In    the    play  Armande's 
"crimes"    were   of   this   nature:  She 
was    pleased    with    a    diamond  sent 
to    her'  by    the    Prince    of  Conde, 
whom  she  did  not  know;  she  snubbed 
young  Baron  because  he  had  sent  her 
a  love  letter;  she  married  Moliere.  and 
did  not  feel  the  beauty  of  his  verses; 
she  went  to  Chantilly,  to  give  dramatic 
lessons  to  the  daughters  of  the  prince, 
who  was  absent;  in  the  fourth  act  she 
gave  her  husband  tho  letter  of  Baron 
that  she  had  kept.    And  how  chabbily, 
how  cruelly  she  was  treated  when  she 
came  back  to  Moliere! 

Nothing  is  said  about  her  flirtation 
with  Lauzun  or  de  Guiche.  This  Ar- 
mande liked  fine  clothes,  glory,  com 


What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  A 
version  of  "Monte  Christo"  in  English 
was  produced  on  Dec.  26,  1848,  at  the 
old  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York.  J. 
Lester,  Dantes:  John  Dyott,  Abbe 
Faria;  W.  Fredericks,  Ferdinand;  T. 
Hadaway.  Caderousse;  Mrs.  Abbott, 
Mercedes;  Fanny  Wallack,  Haydee; 
BaWer,  Albert:  C.  Pope,  Danglars; 
Mathews,  Villefort.  There  was  a  run 
of  50  nights. 

Charles  Fechter  brought  out  his 
version  of  "Monte  Cristo"  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  Boston,  Sept.  12,  1870.  The 
strong  cast  was  as  folows: 

« 

Edmond  Dantes  Charles  Fechter 

Xaitior.".  J.   W.  Wallack] 

Alliert  Mrs.  Cnanfrau 

Villefort  C.  H.  Vandeuhoff 

Fernand'e  Frank  Roche 

Danglars  (i.  H.  Griffiths 

Caderousse  Charles  Leclerq 

Abbe  Faria  W.  J.  Lemnyne 

Morel  H.  F.  Daly) 

Old  Dantes  C.  Stedraanf 

Mercedes   Carlot  ta  Ijeclcrq 

Cnrconte  Mellnda  Jones 

Mile.  Danglars  Ida  Savory 

In  18SS  "The  Corsican  Brothers,"  with 
Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr..  as  the  Twin- 
Brothers,  was  acted  on  Jan.  3  at  Booth's 
(Theatre.  Thorne  was  compellel  by  sick- 
ness to  retire  on  Jan.  9.  He  did  not 
play  Dantes.  "Monte  Crisco"  was 
brought  out  at  Booth's  TheatTe  on  Feb.  | 


"A  Pecan's  Tale;  Fifty  Years  of 
London  and  Elsewnere,    by  Frank  m. 

B.v„  -mhhshed  In  this  country  by  J.       manuu  v*~--~~.  °   -  -,- 

ffilhiott  -to  a  pleasant  book  of  gos-  pUments;  she  was  much  younger  than 
Uppmcott.  -is  a  i>i  I  Moliere.     If  she  could   not  appreciate 

p.   Pages  that  refer  to  theatrical  mat-  "  Moliere,    the    dramatist,    was    she  to 


blame?  Perhaps  she  remembered  her 
husband's  devotion  to  her  sister  Made- 
leine, perhaps  she  was  jealous,  thinking 
of  the  Debrie-Eliante. 

In  Mme.  Sand's  play  Louis  XIV.  ap- 
pears only  for  a  moment.  It  is  needless 
to  sav  that  Mme.  de  Montespan  figures 
here  no  more  than  she  did  in  real  life, 
Gautier,  saying  that  the  acts  were  poor- 
lv  connected,  found  the  true  end  of  the 
drama  in  the  scene  where  permission  is 
given  to  play  "Tartuffe."  And  ho  said- 
a  curious  remark  for  the  hater  of  con- 
ventionalities to  make:  "The  agony  of 
Moliere,  which  fills  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  act.  is  afflicting,  painful  to  see; 
it  would  have  been  better  to  end  with 
a  happy,  triumphal  idea." 


ters  were  noted  in  the  Sunday  Herald 

when  the  book  came  out  in  London. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  the  son  of  the  clergyman 

essayist  whose  "Recreations  of  a  Coun- 

try  Parson"   and  other  volumes  of  a 

similar  nature  were  widely  read  many 

years  ago.    This  clergyman  was  not  a 

Hazlitt.  a  Lamb,  or  a  Leigh  Hunt,  but 

he  had  a  large  public,  a  public  that 

also  found  delight  in  the  poetry,  novels 

and  essays  of  J.  G.  Holland,  the  "Timo- 
l  thy  Titcomb"  of  the  "Letters  to  the 
j  Young."  Mr.  Frank  M.  Boyd  has  had 
I  a  freer,  gayer  life.    His  portrait  is  a 

guide  to  the  contents  of  his  book:  it 
I  shows   a.   well-nourished  Englishman, 

dressed    beyond    reproach,    with  hair 

pleasingly  combed,  a  smile  for  the  cam- 
I  era,  and  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 

The  book  is  easy  reading,  and  the  an- 
I  ecdotes  are   told   without   malice,  al- 

I  though  Mr.  Boyd  was  associated  for  a!   ^"ZvRis  of  "Moliere  "as ^comedian. 

long  time  with  a  journal  that  enjoyed  i  anan  81S  0  

I  cefending-  libel  suits.    He  tells  of  the  1 
I  Pelican,  how  it  was  founded,  how  It 

prospered.    He  also  has  much  to  say 

about  tho  Pelican  Club.  There  are  in- 
teresting pages  about  his  school  days 

in  Germany.     There  is  a  particularly 

good  story  of  Bismarck,  that  mighty 

toss-pot,  being  floored  in  London  by  an 

astonishingly  strong  ale.    Another  good 

story  Is  Mr.  Boyd's  description  of  how 

he  stood  up  before  John  L.  Sullivan,  but 

not  for  many  minutes.  Many  men  and 
some  women,  from  Augustus  Moore,  the 

brother  of  Geor^.  to  Labouchere,  from 
Whistler  to  Geo*;e  Alexander,  are  pic- 
tured ane-doticaily.  Mr.  Boyd  enjoyed 
life,  for  life  treated  him  kindly,  and  his 
amiable  recollections  Inspire  a  desire  to 
make  his  personal  acquaintance.  There 
are  portraits  of  certain  persons  men- 
tioned, if  even  slightly;  portraits  that 
were  apparently  chosen  at  random.  The 
lightness  of  the  volume  1n  the  hand  is 
agreeable,  also  symbolical. 


It  appears  that  Bocage  followed  m  his 
make-up  the  fine  portrait  of  Houdon, 
and  in  his  action  the  indications  of  Miss 
Poisson,  the  actress,  who  left  a  minute 


"Monte  Cristo" 

-  We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  Toxen 
Worm,  the  manager  of  "Monte-Cristo, 
Jr.,"  an  interesting  note  about  the  his- 
torv  of  "Monte-Cristo."  the  play  that 
suggested  the  sumptuous  spectacle  at 


We  quote 


"Moliere" 
Miss  Blanche  Bates  made  a  3peech  of 
some  length  after  the  second  act  of 
"Moliere."   Mr    Moeller"s  play  at  the 
Hollis    Street    Theatre,    in   which  Mr. 
Henry  Miller  takes  the  part  of  the  great 
dramatist.    (The    death   scene,  by  the 
i  way.  was  admirably  acted  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ller;  It  was  distinguished  by  an  emo- 
tional quiet,  by  a  simplicity  that  moved 
\  the  spectatorV  |» 
j    Miss   Bates,   paying    tribute   to    Mr.  |{ 
l  Miller,  and  also,  as  was  to  be  expected 


the  Boston  Opera  House 
from  his  article: 

"In  1842  the  elder  Dumas  was  in 
Florence  when  Jerome  Bonaparte  pro- 
posed a  tour  with  his  son,  Prince  Na- 
poleon.  Among  other  places,  th-y  were 
to  visit  the  Island  of  Elba,  where  the 
first  Napoleon  was  incarcerated.  Du- 
.  mas  discovered  a  nearby  island,  which, 
[1  discerned  at  a  distance,  was  a  rock  of 
a  sugar-loaf  shape.  Asking  the  name 
of  the  island,  he  told  it  was  the 

Island  of  Monte   Cristo.     Dumas  was 
taken  with  the  name  and  expressed  a 
desire   to  the  young  prince  that  they 
visit  the  island     Asked  for  his  interest 
in  the  same,  he  replied:  'Eocause  I  In- 
tend  in  memory  of  this  trip  with  yoifc 
!  to  give  the  name  of  Monte  Cristo  to 
:  some  novel  I  shall  write  later  on.'  The 
'r.ovel  having  been  completed,  the  elder 
!  Dumas,  in  collaboration  with  M.  Ma- 
!  quet.  brought  out  his  stage  version  of 
•Monte  Crksto'   on  Dec.  8  and  4,  1848. 
Dumas    was    unable    to    compress  his 
story  within   an    evening's  entertain- 
ment; so  it  was  divided  into  two  parts:  j 
the  first  part  was  given  on  the  night  , 


12,  1883,  when  James  O'Neill  played}! 
Dantes  and  Katherine. .Rogers,  Mercedes.f 

"Marmaduke"  j 

"The  Irrepressible  Marmaduke,"  a| 
comedy  by  Ernest  Denny,  will  be  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Cop- 
ley this  week.  Entitled  "Marmaduke," 
it  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  Lon- 
don, on  June  19.  1918.  with  Dennis  Eadie 
as  Marmaduke,  Sydney  Valentine  as 
Mortimer  Gregory,  Mary  O'Farrell  as 
Patricia  O'Brien  and  Mary  Jerrold  as 
Lady  Althea. 

En-5st  Denny,  born  in  1869,  the  son 
of  Henry  Denny,  the  scientist,  is  the 
author  of  "Man  Proposes"  (New  York, 
1904);  "All  of  a  Sudden  Pegg"  (London, 
1906;  New  York,  1907);  "A  Dainty  Rogue" 
(London,  190S);  "Vanity"  (London,  I913>J 
Marmaduke  loses  his  memory  through ! 
shock.  He  is  glad  of  it  for  he  sees  from 
hints  about  his  past  that  it  is  better  for 
him  to  begin  life  afresh  He  is  not  the  real  I 
Marmaduke.  There  is  a  most  eccentric 
stepfather.  "A  has  lost  his  memory 
and  supposed  by  B's  familly"— for  A  and 
B  are  physicaly  alike— "to  be  B  finds 
himself  installed  in  B's  place."  But  B 
reappears.  "The  mistake  is  discovered 
by  all  save  a  stepfather  from  Australi 
who  has  offered  A  (as  B)  a  lucrative 
^ost,  and  who  must  be  induced  to  give  it 

to  the  real  B.  How  this  is  brought  about 
we  will  not  tell." 

A  play  entitled  "Marmaduke"  written 
by  Sydney  Rosenfeld  and  Adrian. Bar- 
busso  for  Stuart  Robson  was  brought 
out  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  Boston  in  1S95.  Rosen- 
feld re-wrote  Barbusse's  comedy  "Light- 
foot's  Wife"  which  had  been  produced  at 
New  Orleans  Feb.  U  of  that  year,  and! 
he    gave   it    the   title    "Marmaduke."  | 
His  Marmaduke  was  a  rich  Californian 
who  was  the  victim  of  his  friends,  who 
ate  his  dinners,  discharged  his  servants,  ) 
bulldozed  him  in  every  way  and  finally1 
conspired  to  marry  him.    Mrs.  Robson 
played  the  part  of  a  widow.  Barbusse, 
by  the  way,  had  helped  himself  to  a 
French  comedy. 


Vanno."  by  Maeterlinck,  and  plays. art 
Rnnlou  and  Dumas.  ,  I 

Next  month  Mr.  Charles  Coborn  makes! 

his  farewell  to  the  variety  h*» 
where  h<  has  been  singing  for  a  l.fet  n  e. 

If  you  W  to  a  South  London  chuuh 
you   will   see   Mr.   Coborn    in  another! 
role,  that  of  sidesman.    He  has  manyV 
friends  among  the  clergy,  and  has  fre- 
luently   assisted  their    "good  causes. 
How  fa,   away  seem  the  nights  when 
crowds  used  to  roar  applause  at  Mr 
Coborn  s    rendering    of    "TwO|  Lovely  | 
Black  Eves!"  One  could  compile  a  his- 
ory  of  London  tastes  In  popular  songs, 
ind  in  it  Mr.  Coborn  would  figure  large- 
ly— London  Daily  Chronicle. 
1  Mr.    Antolne    wrote   to    the  London 
Dally    Telegraph:     "During    the  next 
few    days     we    are    to    have  first 
performances   at    the   Odeon   and  the, 
Athene,  also  at  the  music  halls,  rehears- 
als of  winter  revues  are  in  full  swina. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  houses-at  Olym- 
pia,  to  be  exact-that  we  had  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  a  magnificent  ai  t- 
ist    Mile.  Raquel  Mellcr.  whose  name 
even  was  totally  unknown,  despite  her 
great  successes   in   Spain   and  South 
America.  M.  Noziere,  one  of  our  most 
authoritative  critics,  has  compared  her 
to  Duse,  and  for  myself  I  must  confess 
to  an  artistic  thrill  as  powerful  as  it 
was  profound  on  listening  to  her  ren- 
dering of  a  trio  of  three  short  pieces 
transformed  by  this  great  actress  into 
as  manv  incomparable  tragedies.  For 
the  moment  tho  traditional  noise  and 
restlessness  characteristic  of  a  music 
hall  audience  yielded  to  a  silence  deep, 
religious,    absolute.     Mile.    Meller  em- 
bodies the  very  spirit  of  Spain.  You  will , 
not,  however,  find  In  her  the  familiar,, 
Spaniard  of  our  cafe  chantants   pecul-  | 
iar  to  Montmartre  rather  than  Andalu-  P 
sia   but  the  racial  yet  popular  'Maja,  , 
evoking  all  the  splendors  of  the  South 
from  the  sombre  little  streets  of  Burgos 
I  and  Toledo  to  the  sunbathed  spaces  of 
the   Alhambra  and  of   Seville.  This 
gifted  young  woman  came  to  Olympia 
I  by  the  merest  chance  for  only  a  week's 
sojourn,  during  which  the  attendance] 
grew  steadily  greater  and  greater  and 
the  enthusiasm  more  and  more  pro- 1 
nounced  with  eve>y  performance.  She 
returns  in  January,  but  if.  mednwhile, 
chance  should  one  of  these  days  bring 
her  to  London,  I  predict  for  her  a  sen- 
sational success,  not  alone  of  physical 
beauty,  hut  also  of  artistic  accomplish- 
ment." 

A  Serbian  Conductor 

A  Serbian  conductor,  Alexander  Sa- 
vine,   and   a  new  contralto  were  de- 
ssribed  by  the  Times  of  Sept.  19: 
^*The  announcement  of  an  afternoon 
orchestral  concert  at  Queen's  Hall  yes- 


A  Correction 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  O.  H.  Wood- 
bury of  Boston  for  the  information  that 
Mme.  Patti,  having-  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, sang  in  Boston  before  1SS3.  She 
was  heard  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Fa  Abbev  at  Mechanics  Hall  in  "La 
Traviata"  on  March  20,  1SS2.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  Violetta,  Patti;  Flora, 
Mme.  Dingeon;  Giorgio  Germont.  Sal- 
vatl;  Alfredo  Germont,  Nicolini.  D  Au- 
rla  conducted.  This  company-<-it  sang 
in  New  York  at  the  Germania  Theatre 
(formerly  Wallack's)— was  said  by  Mr. 
Krehbiel  to  be  "a  sorry  one." 

Did  Patti  sing  here  in  concert  in 

stageTnotes 


Among  the  product  ions  that  M .  Ga 
of  Dec.  «.  and  the  second  part  on  Dec.  vault  is  planning  at  the  Odeon,  fans, 
4  of  the  above  year.     Another  version   are:  "Les  Deux  Amis    and  ^"Senie- 
was  brought  out  in  Paris  on  June  14  of  or  Beaumarchais;    Shylock,    DV  "ara"_. 

court;  "Andre  del  Sarto."  by  Musset, 
rjs  o'e  Giboyer."  by  Augier.  Lu- 


tbe  same  year,  occupying  an  evening." 
Is  Mr.  Worm  euro  that  Dec.  3  and  4 
the  first  performance? 


terday  was  the  first  sign  that  concerts 
In  London,  other  than  the  nightly  prome- 
nades, are  about  to  be  resumed.  This 
one  was -given  by  Miss  Marie  Rusar,  a 
contralto  singer,  who  on  this  occasion 
was  making  her  first  appearance  in 
London  with  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Mr.  Alexander  Savine,  a  Ser- 
bian composer  and  conductor,  also  made 
his  first  London  appearance,  conducting 
an  interesting  program  of  orchestral 
music  which  included  his  own  sym- 
phonic poem.  'Dans  texile.' 

"It  was  not  Miss  Rusar's  fault— per- 
haps it  was  her  generosity— that  there 
were  so  many  larger  interests  in  the 
program  that  her  own  share  went  rather 
into  the  background.''  She  sang  operatic 
airs  with  the  orchestra  in  a  way  which 
made  one  feel  that  she  had  better  have 
made  her  first  appearance  in  music 
which  was  neither  operatic  nor  orches- 
tral. She  was  tempted  to  put  too  much 
strain  on  her  voice,  to  mistake  over 
emphasis  for  dramatic  style,  and  to  re- 
inforce the  tone  with  vibrato.  One  felt 
that  with  a  quiet  song  and  a  quiej  ac- 
companiment she  might  be  able  to  give 
a  very  different  impression  of  her  voice 
and  powers. 

"Mr.  Savine  gave  us  Tchaikovsky's! 
rarely  heard  symphonic  poem  'Fatum,*  j 
his  own  'Dans  l'exile*  and  the  greater  j 
part  of  Rimsky  Korsakov's  suite  [ 
'Scheherazade.'  As  a  conductor  he  is  f 
the  very  reverse  of  theatrical.  He  is  quite  t 
content  to  use  his  right  hand  to  beat  I 
time,  his  left  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  \ 
score,  and  he  relies  on  the  point  of  thet 
stick  or  a  turn  of  the  head  for  the  rescl 
He  gave  the  impression  that  he  must ' 
know  well  what  he  is  doing  to  be  ablet 
to  do  so  little,  and  certainly  the  begin-} 
ning  of  TchaikovskJI's  work  showed  that| 
he  can  grip  the  orchestra  and  get  what-B 
he,  wvants. 

"  'Dans    l'exile'    is    an  imaginative 
reverie  on  the  aspirations  of  his  coun-IJ 
trymen  during  the  war.   Hearing  it  lm-| 
mediately   after  Tchaikovsky,   it  was 
clear  that  it  owes  much  of  its  plan  and 
technique  to  him,  but  there  is  individual 
thought  as  well  as  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  of  the  old  Serbian 
war  song.  .It  Is  nowhere  better  than  inr 
Its  ending— a  visionary  diminuendo.  ot£ 
great  beauty,  which  relieves  the  whole 
from  that  suggestion  of  bombast  which 
so  constantly  ensnares  the  writer  of 
war  pieces.   Mr.  Savine's  composition  is  | 
like  his  conducting.    It  makes  its  points  | 
without  insisting  on  them." 

Personal  Notes,  Etc. 
Mme.  Lilian  Blauvelt  was  announcedj 
as  the  singer  at  the  first  of  the  Sundayi 
Musical  Union's  concerts  in  London,  led  ' 
by  Sir  Henry  Wood,  on  Sept.  21. 
The  j  oung  pianist,  "Little  Solomon,"] 


"Mu fie"  1'ca.ra  since  Borrow  would  have  been 

.     The  man  In  Congress  that  in  a  con-  11   gentleman   adventurer:     he  would  ; 

♦  omniihi^  o,„-ii  i.     .     ,  ,  .  •pave  dropped  quietly  donn  the  river, 

te.nptlbly  small  way  Inquired  into  the:ftn<i  8tocred  for  the  Spanish  Main,  bent 
lvalue  of  the  presents  received  by  Presl-tipon  making  carbonadoes  of  your  I>on." 

r  llfUlt     W.  I.,     t  >   _   .     'Ur\«-      -,*t*A      4lia      itti.lltiir      r.P  ..........  
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una  donna  was  in  high  spirits,  "en- 
[  ihantrxl"  with  rjon.ion'  and  glad  to  find  j 
rfsr.elf  on  -e  mora  her*.   She  is  looking  i 
vei>    well  after  a  holiday  at  Lugano.  I 
During  tin-  next  two  months  Mme.  Tet-  i 
tawlni  has  a  British  tour,  beginning-  at  1 
the  Albert  Ilali  next  Saturday.   She  is 
due  at  Leeds  on  the  26th.  Then,  in  No- 
vember, she  expects  to  go  to  America, 
wlieie  she  sings  in  opera.    She  is  now 
I  MM  Ling  before  an  arduous  series  of  con- 
•erts. -Daily  Chronicle.  Sept.  13. 
The   North   China   Star  recently  re- 
vived in  Boston  contains  a  review  of 
i  concert  given  by  .Airs.  Dunlap  at  Pel- 
aiho,  China,  on  Aug.  23.    The  program' 
neluded  Chadwick's  "The  Sailor,"  "The 
:>ania"   and    "Thou    Art    so    Like  a 
Dower."  and  songs  by  Do  Koven.  Noll 
ind  Crist 

A  new  music  school  "L'Ecole  Normal© 
|a  Ifuaique  de  Paris"  has  been  opened 
n  Paris.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
Musical  America  says:  "This  institu- 
lon  is  to  be  run  on  the  same  lines  as 
he  Conservatoire,  with  the  difference  • 
hit  there  Is  no  age  limit  on  concours 
br  the  entry,  and  that  it  is  free  to  all 
be  allied  nations  and  to  the  Neutres. 
9ie  foes  are  moderate  and  give  the  stu- 
ent  the  right  to  follow  all  the  classes 
Jysary  to  acquire  a  complete  profes- 
lonal  musical  education  (solfege,  har- 
lony.  i  omposition,  history,  rhythm,  etc., 
fc.)  The  ideals  to  replace  as  far  as 
Mslble  the  Lrorman  Conservatoires, 
rhlch  up  to  the  present  time  have 
tawn  such  quantities  of  students  from 

all  parts  of  the  world.  The  honorary 
committee  contains  such  names  as  Pad- 
erewski.  Saint-Saens,  Paladilhe,  Th. 
Dubois,  Faure.  Widor,  Charpentier, 
Henri  Rabaud,  etc.,  while  under  the  list 
of  professors  are  to  be  found  the  names 
of  most  of  the  prominent  artists  and 
ecmposers  of  the  day.  such>  as  Henri 
Rabaud,  Andre  Mariotte,  Max  d'Ollone, 
Cortot.  Philipp.  Marcel  Dupre,  Nadla 
Jaques-Dalcroze.  Blanche  Selva,  Alfred 
Corot.  Philipp,  Marcel  Lupre,  Nadifl 
Boulan^-er,  Luclen  Capet.  Formin  Touche, 
llekking,  Henri  Cassadesus,  Gaufoert, 
etc. 

Alphonse  Catherine,  who  conducted 
.several  eonrei  ts  in  this  country  last 
reason,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris. 

At  the  London'  Coliseum  last  month 
Loie  Fuller's  dancers  appeared  in 
"Sirenes"  to  the  music  of  Debussy's 
Third  Xocturne.  Alfred  Dove  "ar-  ; 
ranged"  the  score  for  ballet  purposes. 
"The  chorus  of  female  voices  intonat-  ! 
ing  the  word,  '.\h:'  is  notably  effective. 
If  the  dance  itself  contains  little  that 
is  particularly  striking." 

In  the  second  act  of  "The  Gondoliers" 
Mr.  Bridges  Adams  has  decided  to  de- 
part fiom  the  tradition  which  held  that 
the  setting  of  the  second  act- should  be 
laid  in  a  kind  of  Moorish  pavilion.  In 
its  place  will  bo  found  a  Baroque  design 
In  black,  white  and  gold,  which  he  con- 
to  be  peculiarly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  opera.  The  mounting  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  he.  points  out,  Is 
rather  a  delate  matter.  To  him  the 
operas  have  rather  the  delicate  flavor  of 
the  1SS0  Punches,  and  to  let  loose  on 
them  a  lot  of  arrogant  modern  'art  de- 
sign' would  be  the  last  word  in  vandal- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  he  feels  that 
the  old  settings  were  rather  'card- 
board y  '  He  has  accordingly  aimed  at 
doing  something  which  shall  be  at  once 
tolerable  to  the  most  advanced  of  mod- 
ern theatre  dilettanti  and  at  the  same 
time  shall  not  unduly  shock  the  old 
Savoyard.  'But,'  adds  Mr.  Bridges 
Adams,  'what  does  it  all  matter  when 
twopence  ha'pennyworth  of  acting  Is 
»orth  all  the  mounting  in  the  world?"  " 
l-London  Times,  Sept.  is.  f2T„; 


>pe,  or  rather  madoofc>r  rend  the  ending  of  the  essay  on 

iU  about  them  )n  V'onfff<'1]ow-  "«-v»'ff  spoken  of  the 
■  is  aDout   them   in  treatment  of  thp  sea  bv  Uyl.on>  Shelley, 


m 

Are  the  plays*of  Oscar  Wilde  improved 
b>  the  introduction  of  gag3  and 
*neezes.  I3  not  any  attempt  tQ  a<Jd 
•o  his  wit  an  impertinence? 

Last  week  the  Henry  Jewett  Players 
rave  an  excellent  performance  of  "A 
"  "nan  of  No  Importance." 
Jn  lie  first  act  Lady  Hunstanton-the 
"rt  was  played  delightfully  by  Miss 
' of  the  young  Ameri- 
*n  rfs,tor:  "Her  father  was  a.  very 

\  I  Z  Tm"li0nS,ire'  or  Philanthropist, 
*  '  1  beUeve.  '"•ho  entertained  mv 
on  quite  hospitably.  when  he  visited 
ioston. '    That  i3  all  Wilde  of  Lady 

the  performance  was  a  foolish  iter- 
ation     one    of   the    gUest3   asked , 
'at  is  Boston?"   Another  answered.  \ 
■   a  state  of  mind."    o  venerable.  1 
bl  -worn  »noth-eaten  ea-'  v»t 

''»    tinkering-  does  not 


dent  Wilson  in  Europe 
fantastieal  stateinci 

•an  equally  contemptible  way.  Is  called  Jrieine.  Wordsworth.,  Hugo,  Swinburne.' 
by  the  Matin  of  Paris  a  "mufle."    It  IslWhltman,  and  othe/s,  Henley  say3  of 


not  a  pretty  word  to  aply  to  anyone,  but 


here  it  serves.   A  "mufle 


person,  boorish,  stupid,  who  should  have 
a  snout— for  "muzzle,"  or  "snout,' 


Longfellow: 

.  in  111  Wd !    "To  nlm  the  sea  lp  a  plaoe  of 
a  an  lu"Drea  Iriners  and  ships.    In  his  verse  the  rig- 

■  clwiul.l     ^  .i  i    .  .     .  ■     i»  ■  > 


HUMANN-HEINK 


Ring  creaks,   the  wnjte  sail    fills  and 
crackles,  there  are  blown  smells  of  pine 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word — in-J*nd  hemp  and  tar;  you  catch  the  home 

stead  of  n  f»r«    Th„  .1   „  j  i      i      wind   on   your  cheeks;   and   old  shlp- 

,„,.?,  The  slang  word  is  also  !men_    thelr    eveballs    whUe    ln  tne^r 

tienned     blackguard";  also  "Imbecile."  .bronzed  faces,,  with   sliver   rings  and 
I  It  is  by  no  means  a  modem  term  in  Baudy  handkerchiefs,  come  ln  and  tell 
!  French  slang.    Eugene  Sue  and  Gerard  'you  movlng  stories  of  the  immemorial. 
a~  »t™.« i        j,  ,t  .  incommunlenble  deep.     He  abides  in  a 

de  Nerval  used  it  long  ago.    It  seems  port .  Uc  „oeR  dowI^  to  the  docUs 'ai^ 

that  the  term  in  popular  speech  was  for  loiters  among  the  galiots  and  brigan- 
some  time  applied  chiefly  to  stone  ma-  lines :  no  hears  the  melancholy  song  of 
sons;  but  street  girls  soon  shouted  it  at  ,tho  ^n^'-men  ;  he  sees  the  chips  fly- 

 .  .     „  ,      ,,  ,  Ins  under  the    shipwright's    adze;  he 

*oikmen  of  any  sort.    Today  It  Is  used  smells  the  pitch  that  smokes  and  bub- 
of  any  boorish  and  stupid  person,  what-  bles  in  the  cauldron.    And  straightway  I 
ever  his  walk  in  life.   The  Matin  would  he  falu  to  si»Sing  his  variations  on  the : 

undoubtedly  call  the  mayor  of  Mllwau-,  ^""^  , "0?nt  ltAr"all°Sv;    f"d  the 
/  **     world  listens,  for  lt«  htart  beaup  in  hl» 

kee,  who  i-efused  to  welcome  King  Al-  tonfc" 
bert,  a  "mufle"  of  the  first  rank,  a  Grand  v 
Commander  of  the  order. 

Henri  Lavedan  has  drawn  an  amus-  > 
ing,  if  snobbish,  picture.  "Sunday  is  the  I  "m.™ 
W  When  the  mufles  go  out.  A„  the  A^u^*™  aTtlmoon  [ 
great  doors  are  opened  and  the  mufles  hy  a  throng  that  filled  every  possible! 
are  let  loose.  They  go  hither  and  thith-  p,acc  for  sitting. or  standing  and  was  I 
er,  they  do  what  they  please.    You  see  Irarelv  if  »,'th  a  heai"ty  warm,h  that  is 

BundL     %     exceeded  even  by  Boston 
|ramawaasftern00n  au<"enocs.    Her  pro-! 

Home  Itoad.  Oarpenter^Have  v""'  SeVn 
Him  ,n  Prance?  Waid-StepJle.n»-  Tan" 
Pasternaolv;  When  Pershlngs  Men  ^,S' 
Marchms  Into  Pleardy,  James  H  Rogers 
She  was  assisted  by  Frank  La  For^e 
pianist,  who  played:  Nocturne,  Chopin i 
Dance,  Beethoven;  Romance,  La  Forge 
Etude  de  Concert,  MacDwwell 

l.fi^V"?  deals  sently  with  those  of 
laige  heart  an,!  generous  spirit  who  do 
not  spare  themselves  Mme.  Schnmann- 
Heink  R.ves  perennial  and  living  proof 
Her  unnumbered  admirers  waste  no 
time  in  critically  speculating  whcMier 
£2JW#  as  well  as  last  year  or  some 
years  before  that;  they  listen  and  are 
uplifted  and  go  away  with  enlarged  and 
exalted  lives.  It  was  so  yetferdav.  She 
f,e'.!^Withihf  ten<lerness  a*  vigor  and,' 
beauty  and  downright  honesty  of  senti- 
ment that  have  endeared,  her  to  her 
hearers,  and  they  gave  her  abundant 
ewdence  of  their  appreciation.  Par- 
ticular enthusiasm  was  shown  for  Mi- 
La  Forge  s  c  ompositions,  for  the  Indian 
love  song  and  "Taps,"  and  the  singer 
insisted  that  the  pianist-composer  should 
havo  his  full  share  in  the  plaudits 

His  new  song,  "Freedom's  Light  Shall 
Never  Die,"  deservedly  received  the 
greatest  demonstration  of  the  afternoon. 
The  music  is  a  splendidly  adequate  ex-  \ 
presston  of  the  high  sentiment  of  the  I 
words,  and  the  great  audience  seemed 
to  catch  and  feel  their  present-day  sig- 
nificance from  the  opening  line,  "Rest 
>e  m  peace,  ye  Flanders  dead"'  to  the 
■  triumphant  close: 

8  The'torch  f^yfTJ^M  naUt'ht' 
I  Ten  million  stands  Will  hold  i-  hi-h 
1  ^\iul  freedom's  lishl  Shall  never  ilk-' 

9  We've  learnet}  ,thu  lesson   that   -a  'tan-ht 

ELMAN  DELIGHTSj 

J  Misciia  Elman  gave  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  evening  his  only  violin  recital 
'scheduled  for  this  season  in  Boston. 
'  I  An  audience  which  exhausted  the  capac- 
ity of  the  house  received  him  with  en- 
thusiastic appreciation. 

At  the  outset  there  were  movements 
and  noises  in  the  audience,  due  in  part 
to  the  entrance  of  late  arrivals,  thai 
were  reflected  in  a  noticeable  nervous- 
ness in  the  artist.  One  of  these  minor 
disturbances  occurred  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  a  difficult  passage  in  Handel's 
sonata  in  D  major,  and  naturally  this  I 
was'  trying  to  Mr.  Elman.  However,  I 
the  hearty  applause  that  followed  the 
number  won  his  forgiveness  and  he  gave 
j  of  his  best  during  the  remainder  of  the 
concert. 

Possibly  he  felt,  in  making  up  !uV pro- 
gram, that  he  must  cater  to  cultivated 
tnste  in  Boston.  It  was  apparent,  how-' 
ever,  that  the  audience  which  heard  him 
last  evening  welcomed  especially  the 
selections  that  carried  melody.  He' 
might  do  well  when  he  visits  Boston 
again,  to  include  more  numbers  of  this 
sort,  if  only  as  an  experiment.  His  pro- 
gram follows: 

Sonata  in  D  major  Handel 

Concerto  In  F  sharp  minor  Ernst 

Ohaconne  Bach 

Paraphrase  on  Rubinstein's  "The  Dew 

Is    Sparkling"  Blman 

Centre    Dances  Beethovcn-Selse-Elman 

Kol    Nldrel  ^  Brucli 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  V.  .Bralims- Joachim 

Me'odle    Tsohatkowsky 

Caprice   Basque  Sarasate 

His  extras  included  a  nocturne  by 
Grieg,  arranged  by  Mr.  Elman,  and 
played  from  .scores  of  his  own  that  have 
not  yet  been  published;  Shubert's  "Ave 
Maria"  and  Scarf  Dance"  ((ShaminaJej 
•I'        liouime  was  Hie  r-.mi.st.  /' 


only  ugly,  badly  dressed,  awkward  per 
Sons,  who  speak  loudly  and  laugh  fool- 
ishly. They  have  a  name,  the  'endiman- 
ches.'  They  are  out  for  a  holiday. 
The  public  gardens,  the  avenues,  the 
boulevards,  the  cafes  belong  to  them. 
They  invade  the  museums,  and  in  front 
of  the  Monna  Lisa  or  Victory  of  Samo- 
thrace  they  make  sickening  remarks 
that  would  knock  you  down.  Jovial 
brutes.  The  fathers  and  mothers  put 
the  finger  in  the  eye;  the  children,  in 
the  nose." 

One  of  the  bitterest,  most  ferocious 
books  known  to  us  is  Laurent  Tail- 
hade's  volume  of  verses  entitled  "Au 
Pays  Du  Mufle,"  in  which'  he  told 
prominent  Frenchmen  exactly  what  lie 
thought  of  them.  Francois  Coppee  wrote 
sketches  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
little  town  of  "Mulfleville":  "Three 
thousand  inhabitants;  I  do  not  say 
three  thousand  souls.  What  one  of  us 
can  swear  that  he  has  an  immortal 
soul?  Surely  not  a  third  of  the  Mufle- 
villois,  for  the  majority  of  them  are 
made  for  digestion  not  for  the  night." 

Over  60  years  ago  Francisque-Michel 
inquired  curiously  into  the  origin  of  the 
slang  term  first  as  applied  to  stone- 
masons. He  thought  the  word  might 
come  from  the  Flemish  "mur,"  for 
there  was  in  the  Netherlands  a  people 
known  as  "Moufs."  He  added:  "One 
ainows  that  ln  colloquial  speech  'mufle' 
is  equivalent  to  'ugly  face,  disagree- 
able face.'  "  This  expression  v.as  later- 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  person,  and 
today  people  call  persons  whom  they 
regard  as  ugly  or  stupid,  "mufles"  or 
"muffes."  Alfred  Delvau,  smiling-  at  the 
etymological  journey  to  the  Nether- 
lands, was  content  with  "mufle,"  mean-  ' 
ing  •'snout." 


Mr.  Le  Baron  Cooke  has  sent  a  quat- 
rain published  by  him  in  Contemporary 
Verse.  In  his  note  he  hopes  that  wei 
will  "reproduce"  it.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Cooke;  with  exceeding  joy.  Our  life 
is  a  constant  struggle  to  please.  Here 
is  the  quatrain: 

HEIGHTS 
I  climbed  the  heights  to  silent  fame 

Singing  my  way  with  love,  and  Are' 
But  when  I  sought  the  crowd's  acclaim 

I  found  my  heart,  a  playboy's  lyre. 


Henley's  Prose 

The    Evening    Post    of   New  York, 
speaking  of  Henley's  poems,  said  that 
he  will  be  known  in  the  future  only 
by  his  verses.    The  maker  of  this  rash 
prophecy,     slighting1    Henley's  prose, 
asked  contemptuously  if  ^ny  one  read 
"Views  and  Kevlews"  today.    Is  there 
any  other  ■  little  books  of  literary  essays 
■that  contains  so  many  pages  of  shrewd 
judgment  and  felicitous  verbal  expres- 
sion?   These  are  essays  without  pad- 
ding; of  free  and  sometimes  refresh- 
ingly audacious  opinion;  essays  that  are 
•wholly    without    taint   of  professorial 
conventionality.   There  are  other  essays 
of  Henley's  than  those  in  "Views  and 
Reviews"  that  the  world  will  long  re- 
member:   the    elaborate    essays  that 
serve  as  prefaces  to  editions  of.  Burns.  [ 
Fielding   and  Hazlitt.     Deatri  Stopped  1 
Henley  from  writing  two  essays  lhat| 
we  would  gladly  have  read:    The  pre*  I 
face  to  the  King  James  version  of  thel 
Bible  in  the  series  of  Tudor  transla- 1 
Hons  wflich  Henley  edited:  the  elabo-  ' 
rate  essay  that  was  to  serve  as  a  pre- 
face to  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues." 
To  go  (back  to  "Views  and  Reviews.'!" 
"eor62_r'c.rrow,-/unimoned  up  irt 


Lew  Fields  in  "A  Lonely 
Romeo"  Convulses  Au- 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

SHUBERT     THEATRE— First  per- 
formance   ln    Boston    of    "A  Lonely 
Borneo,"   a   musical   comedy   In  three 
acts.    Book  by  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Lew  | 
Fields:    lyrics    by    Robert    B.  Smith: 
music  by  Malvin  M.  Franklin  and  Robert  : 
Hood  Bowers.    Produced    at    Atlunt.c  ' 
City,  May  29,  1W9.         \  i 

Annnlni  Bcehs  Willie  St.   f.lnlr  [ 

Aiimistus   Tripp  Lew    Klelil*  I 

Mar.le   Oav  Frnnoes  Cameron 

Marcelle   Ware  Catherine   Van  Pelt 

Tom    Thomas  fa<-k  Kellar 

Kitty    Blvthe  Eleanor  Henry 

Gilbert  Ornut  Harry  Clarke  I 

S.vbtl    Tripp  Eve  l.ynnl 

Aiexlna  Tripp  Oetnvia  Broske  | 

Daisy   ('leak  Lorraine   Sherwood  j 

Larry   Tripp  Herbert    Fields  j 

Madame    FlRinbauex  Muriel  I.odje 

Francois  Lauretta   Slnn!i»7  I 

.Timmy  Loek  N'ace  ISonrllls 

Iehabod   Wlntergreen,  Frank  Duano 

Sadie  Little  Laurette  Stanley 

Rider  Lott  ,  Robert  Calley 

Dr.  Smith  Naee  Bouvllle 

Mr.  Tripp  Is  not  a  senile  amourist,  like 
the  senator  in  "Venice  Preserved,"  or' 
the  old  gentleman  in  "Nana."  He  is  an 
elderly  man.  a  fashionable  hatter,  with 
a  handsome  wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Passionately  fond  of  dancing,  he  real- 
izes that  youth,  as  Liszt  said,  is  the 
time  for  virtuosity,  and  knowing  that 
fair  women  would  not  willingly  .dance 
with  a  man  well  past  the  roaring  forties 
in  restaurants  and  other  public  places, 
he  disguises  himself  at  night  and  joy- 
fully disports  himself.  One  rainy  morn- 
ling  at  4  o'clock  he  finds  himself  with 
his  partner  in  a  drenching  rain.  No  tax- 
icab  is  in  sight.  In  dosipalr  he  takes 
Mazie  to  his  shop.  Without  his  knowl- 
edge she  enters  his  private  room  to' 
sleep  till  late  In  the  morning.  He  sleeps 
a  closet.  Thus  the  farce  starts,  mlr- 
abilo  dlotu!  without  a  bedroom  scene; 
yet  it  is  joyous,  laughter-provoking 
throughout.  . 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Mrs.  Tripp, 
son  and  daughter,  visit  the  shop  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  It  is  easy  to  see 
what  complications  arise.  How  Is 
Mazie  to  escape  from  the  shop  without 
bringing  down  on  Tripp  the  wrath  of  his 
wife?  How  is  Mazie  to  know  that  her 
partner  is  now  the  elderly  proprietor  of 
daylight  and  now  his  son  of  the  mid- 
night revel?  'The  comic  situations  that 
follow  give  full  opportunity  for  Mr.  i 
Fields  to  display  his  exuberant  humor, 
to  surprise  by  unexpected  jest,  repartee, 
observations  on  the  life  and  manners,"  to 
bustle  about  with  a  lightness  and  an 
agility  that  many  young  comedians 
might  envy. 

There  are  many  "funny  men"  in  farces 
with  or  without  music:  men  that  arc 
called  funny  and  men  that  think  them- 
selves funny  Mr.  Fields  is  really  funny.  ! 
His  humor  Is  not  forced;  it  bubbles  as  | 
from  a  never-failing  spring.  No  matter  I 
how  often  he  has  played  a  part,  he  .is  1 
always  fresh  and  untiring.  He  acts  with  L 
gusto,  with  evident  enjoyment  of  the  I 
ridiculous  situations  in  which  he  finds] 
himself  There  is  no  resisting  his  smile.  > 
One  laughs  with  him— not  at  him;  one  ; 
sympathizes  with  him  in  his  predica-  J 
ments,  admires  his  resources,  the  fertil-  [ 
ity  of'his  inventions,  his  audacious  and  t 
splendid  mendacity. 

Mr.  Fields  could  easily  carry  the  show 
on  his  shoulders,  but,  unlike  some  al- 
leged comedians,  he  is  willing  that  oth- 
ers should  win  applause  and  he  sees  to  ' 
it  that  in  his  company  are  men  and  ! 
j  women  worthy  of  applause.    Miss  Cam- 
leron  was  sprightly    and    engaging  in 
|  song  and  speech.    Miss  Henry  and  Miss 
Lynn,    the    one    vivacious,    the  other 
charmingly  simple;  Miss  Broske,  impos-  j 
ing  yet  by  no  means  formidable  as  Mrs.  ■ 
Tripp;   the  little  and  graceful  Jessica  I 
Brown,  who,  in  the  second  act,  wore  a  ' 
strikingly    beautiful     costume    in    her  i 
dance  with  the  athletic  Mr.  Niemeycr,  { 
who  displayed   the   elasticity  of  India 
rubber;  the  dancers,  Nellie  and  Willie  I 
St.  Clair;  also  the  Carroll  Sisters  were  I 
a  full  entertainment  in  themselves. 

The  spectator  will  Rot  soon  forget  Mr.  I 
Fields  selling  a  customer  a  hat,  posing] 
before  his  wife  as  the  son  of  her  hus- 1 
band  by  hypothetical  wife  No.  1,  reason- 1 
ing  sweetly,  if  not  always  successful, 
with  Mazie,  his  son,  his  wife;  fighting 
a  duel— but  these  were  only  episodes  in  I 


his  life  of  Joy,  anxiety,  hope  and 
d  cspai  r. 

The  evolutions    of  the    chorus  were 
pleasing;  the  stage  settings  were  taste- 
ful.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Dore,  the  leader 
of  the  large  orchestra,  allowed  the  lyr- 
ics to  be  heard,  and  they  seemed  to  he 
of  a  better  quality  than  is  customary 
in  musical  comedies.     As  a,  rule,  the 
voices  were  covered.    The  music  itself! 
ha3  little  originality,  little  distinction,  j 
An  audience  at  ni^ht  that  cpmpletelv  f 
filled  the  theatre  was  greatly  ^amused.  ! 


'Pic.  Occurs  (in  Latin  context)  In  1303;] 
■idcntly'  a  well  known  popular  word  in 
B.'.  No  related  word  known  outside  ] 
nglish  (exc.  Gaelic  'pighe',  from  English  ! 
r  Lowland  Seoteh).  Being  in  form  iden-  : 
with  Pie  "the  .substantive"- the 
row  more  nflually  called  'magpie';" 


(>(> 


i  lis   i  must  nevertheless  pay  trlbuto 
to  the  inn  of  old  England,  tho  early 
memories  of  sundry  desserts— gooseberry 
I    m>  •.(-.•!!  iii  some  I  uvrt,  or  perhaps  currant  or  raspberry. 
»y  mans  to   i.  n,.»i    How  we  children  watched  the  opening 

srt  from  or  connected  wun  •  ^f  ^  Jho  ..ralgj„K  of  ^  r0of."  as 
dish  composed  of  meal,  fowl.j  wft  cai|,„|  It.  the  lifting  of  the  cup  nnd 

vegola  >ei  etc..  enclosed  inJ  the  flow  of  .iuice.    E.  SARA  JACKSON, 
d  with  a  layer  of  paste  and]'    Maiden.  Oct.  10. 
he  pie  app«»ra  to  have  been  «t|/  % 
teat  or  fish:  doubtful  or  unds-lJ 


U  uses  appear  in  Wth  c:  fruit  pie* 
o  railed,  especially •  In  the  north  of 
land  and  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and 

•r  In  U.  S.  tarts>  appeared  before  1639. 

earliest  being  -Apple-Pie-  "  Sc* 
ene's,  "Arcadia'  U5S0).  "Thy  breath 
ike  ts*steame  of  apple-pye." 
Pasty,  middle  Knslish  'paste?,  from 
French,  from  Romanic  pasta.-  paste, 
k  something  made  of  or  with  paste, 
p'le.  consisting  usually  of  venison  or 
.sr  miwi  seasoned  and  enclosed  in  a 
«t  of  r-isiry.  and  baked  without  a 
n;  a  meat-pie." 

Tart,  of  uncertain  origin.    Name  lor 
•ions  dishes  consisting  of  a  crust  of 
ted    pastry    enclosing  different 
■dlents     a'.    Obsolete.  Formerly  with 
at.  rish.  cheeso,  fruit,  etc..  the  same 


"Covers"  and  "Set-up" 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  "covers"  does  sound  a  bit 
forced,  as  does  tho  phrase  "the  guests 
were  dressed  in  conventional  black," 
but  Mr.  Muss  probably  never  heard  the 
modern  American  term  "set-up"  for  the 
same  service.  In  any  popular- priced 
restaurant  one  often  hears:  "Mame,1 
ain't  you  never  goin'  to  git  them  set-ups 
ready?"  The  reference  is  to  laying  the 
cloth,  cutlery,  plates,  napery  and  the 
like.  Indeed,  the  grave  and  dignified 
trained  male  waiter  in  tho  more  dis- 
tinguished dining  places  also  speaks  of 
"set-up"  or  "set-ups,"  if  there  are  sev- 
eral to  be  made  by  the  lowly  buss-boy. 

Let  mo  send  you  a  loaf  of  bread  made 
j  by  a  Portuguese  baker.    Nothing  but 

  flour,  water,  yeast  and  salt.    The  hide- 

tearly  the  same  as'a  pie.   B.  In  cur-   ous  mess  called  bread  in  ' New  England 
use  restricted  to  a  flat,   usually  I  contalns  lard,  milk  and  heaven  knows 
_. —  -»  . — ,„itVi  no  crust  on   „.i,„f  oico     New  Englanders  strive  to 


tall  piece  of  pastry,  with  no  crust  on 
>  top  (so  distinguished  from  a  pie), 
ed  with  fruit  oreserve  or  other  sweet 
Bfectici;  a  covered  fruit  pie— in  this 
plication  formerly  ehietly  dialect  or 
<al.  now  (1910)  in  polite  o*  fashionable 

[Ve!  are  thus  prepared  to  read  these 
lers  of  contributors: 


what  else.  ,-..»,.,..»,.,  v. 

make  it  light  and  fluffy  so  it  may  en 
tangle  their  insides.    I  obtain  my  bread 
at  noon  each  -day,  just  as  the  baker  is 
hauling  it  forth   from  the  brick  oven 
by  means  of  a  paddle  30  feet  Ions'. 
Boston.  L.  R.  ROBINSON. 

Does  anyone  use  the  word  "equipage" 
today  for  the  breakfast  or  tea  chinaHj 
glass  and  earthenware?  The  old  novel- 
ists and  essayists  liked  the  pompous 
word,  whose  first  meaning  was  the  ac- 
tion or  process  of  fitting  out  a  ship,  or 
providing  a  soldier  with  accoutrements. 
"The  tea-equipage  which  they  were  then 
using  was  convenient  and  genteel."  The 
novelist    from   whom    we   quote,  Mrs 


and  other  such  little 
[(matters,  and  *  *  *  hung  to  the  girdle 
to  balance  the  great  watches  worn  by 
the  grandmothers  and  great-grandmoth- 
ers of  people  now  living."— Ed. 


COPLEY  THEATRE— Henry  Jewetr 
Players  in  "The  Irresistible  Marma- 
duke,"  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Ernest 
Denny.  First  time  in    America.  The 

cast : 

I.a,1y  Althea  Grejory  ^wladys  Morris 

Dawson.  Mary  Ha miUon 

fcady  Susan  Keppel  Jessamine  NeweomBe 

Dr.  O'KeKe   Cameron  Matthew 


A  Second  Helping 

s  the  World  Wags: 

May  not  the  "Pop  lar"  New  England 
ie  be  a  matter  of  point  of  view?  My 
randfaiher.  who  haled  from  Vermont. 

sed  to  say  that  pie  was  not  pie  unl^3  gherwood'  also  knew"  the" equipage  that 
ou  could  eat  it  from  the  hand;  if  the  ^g  „&  [iMe  cage  wnich  neld  a  tnjmbie 
ichness  of  the  crust,  and  the  juiciness  sciSSOrs,  a  pencil  " 
f  the  Ailing  forbade  this,  it  was  not"-- 
ie.  but  puddiiV.   I  do  not  recall  that  I 
iave  had  anywhere  but  in  New  England 
he    so  to  speak,  cold-storage  pie,  the 
rtimpkin   variety  of  which  someone- 
ras  it  Peck's  Bad  Boy?-described  with 
;uch  gusto.   The  shells-a  fitting  word- 
vere  "fabricated  first,  to  the  number  o£ 
*veral  dozen,  or  more,  and  later  filled 
*ilh  the  highly  spiced  mixture,  rather 
hinly,  so  that  the  dried  pies  could  be 
slacked  like  Gloucester  fishing  dories 
md  piied  away  in  tho  cold  closet  for  the 
winter.    Nowhere  but  in  New  England 
would  it  be  possible  to  sell  the  wire  pie- 
racks  that  hold  anywhere  from  six  to 
twelve  pies.:  the  pie  of  the  New  England 
village  is  lar'oly  served  fresh,  hot  and 
fragrant   from   the   kiss  of  the  oven. 
Last  weeks  pies  have  to  be  used  up 
before  this  week  s  could  be  touched,  and 
it  is  quito  Plain  that  aged  and  solid  as 
they  are.  they  can  be  eaten  from  the 
hand  without  fear  cf  mishap.     If  you 
yearned  for  hot  pie.  your  portion  could 
be  reheated,  but  some  virtue  had  gone 
cut  of  it,  with  the  lost  innocence  of  its 

teifdNew°England  would  only  make  its 
pies  on  the  spur  of  the  moment!  If 
only  they  were  inspired  by  some  sudden 
and  imperative  gastronomic  need.  But 
no-  there  Is  ever  that  restraint,  that 
lack  of  spontaneity,  that  too  i*spect- 
able  solidity.  A  friend  who  is  a  famous 
cook  tells  me  that  it  is  entirely  a  ques- 
tion or  personality,  and  that  Germans 
as  a  whole  make  them  much  worse 
sprinkling  the  top  crust  with  powdered 

sugar  in' a  sad  attempt  to  paint  the 

lily,  and  that  there  is  a  decided  Prus- 
Isia  flavor  to  the  filling. 
I    One  rarely  has  the  timerity  to  differ 

with  the  linotyper,  yet  I  would  re- 
spectfully beg  him  to  consider  the  world 

of  difference  that  lies  between  "pasty  , 

and  "pastry."  as  he  put  it.  Webster 

defines    pasty    as  a  meat    pie.  Friar 

Turk's  was,  by  the  way.  baked  in  a 
'  pewter  dish.    But  even  if  there  were  no 

real  distinction,  between  the  two,  the 

soul    methinks,  would    recognize  one. 

One'  would  lick  one's  fingers  after  a 

pasty.  Pastry  should  be  eaten  with  a 
i  fork,  and  part  might  be  left  upon  the 

plate.  JEREMIAH  HAVERTIE. 

j    Mattapan.  ' 


in  every  respect  the  better  jm  the  two. 
Tho  players  are  working  better,  too. 
than  in  "Clothes  and  the  Woman." 
whi  h,  after  all.  gave  them  little  op- 
portunity to  show  what  they  could  do. 

Last  night  Mr.  ('live  again  had  the 
lead.  He  played  the  double  part  of 
Marmaduke  and  the  real  Duke,  and 
:m  convincingly  that  tho  quick-chango 
passages  were  startling.  He  fitted  both 
characters  very  well  indeed,  which  Is 
saying  something  when  one  recalls  that 
Ire  has  fitted  very  different  characters 
just  as  admirably.  Miss  Morris  was  a 
charming  and  motherly  Althea  Greg- 
ory; this  is  the  sort  of  part  that  suits 
her  best.  Miss  Roach  put  life  into  a 
fairly  colorless  part.  Mr.  Wlngneld  as 
Mortimer  Gregory  was  very,  very  much 
like  Mr.  Wlngneld  as  Mr.  Doolittle. 
but  his  Interpretation  of  Gregory  was 
Plausible,  nevertheless.  He  wore  too 
much  make-up,  and  so  did  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, whose  Irish  accent  was  stagey. 
But  then  the  part  of  the  old  doctor 
which  he  had  to  play  was  so  thoroughly 
conventional  that  anything  but  a  stage 
brogue  might  have  damaged  it.  Miss 
Nancey  Stewart  as  the  Australian  girl 
had  the  advantage  of  being  a  '  real 
(Australian,  and  she  got  the  most  out  of 
It.  She  was  to  perfection  the  abrupt, 
business-like  secretary  and  self-ap- 
'  pointed  ndrse.  Nicholas  Joy  had  a 
I  very  small  part  this  time— that  of  a 
|  valet— but  he  looked  much  more  like 
a  valet  than  most  stage  valets.  Leonard 

Craske  again  had  less  than  he  de- 
served in  the  way  of  a  part, ,.  but  ho 
made  his  interpretation  of  the  family 
solicitor  worth  mentioning,  which  fam- 
ily solicitors  in  plays  usually  are  not. 

There  was  a  large  audience  last  nightj 
and  applause  was  frequent.  m 

•WILBUR  THEATRE  —  First  produc- ! 
tion  in  Boston  of  William  Hodge's  new  | 
tfsiy,  "The  Guest  of 'Honor,"  a  comedy 
i  romance  in  three  acts.  Cast: 
■bio. 


Jock  Weath 

Mrs.  Murry  

Mr.  Warner  

Mr.  Wartle.  .-•  

John  Weatherbee 
Robert  Thls^y.  . . 
Rosamond  Kent.. 
Helen  Kent....; 
Mr.  Kent 


.Graham  Lucas 
....Jennie  Lamont 

 '.Scott  Cooper 

.Charles  W.  Butler 
....William  Hodge 

 J.  Albert  Hall 

 .Jane  Houston 

 Jane  Miller 

. . .  .Brigham  Royce 


liajB  1 

Mrs.    Kent.'.'.'.':.':  Ethel  *inthrop' 

Mr.  Hodge's  latest  Venture  was  wel- 
comed by  a'  theatre  full  of  his  ^admirers 
with  such  heartiness  that  it  was  quite 
natural  for  him  to  say  in  a  speech  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act  that  he  was 
so  filled  with  gratitude  that  he 
"couldn't  get  it  out."  The  warmth  of 
the  tribute  paid  to  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates was  natural,  too,  for  his  assem- 
bled friends  saw  him  in  a  piece  excel- 
lently arranged  to  show  him  at  his  best 


,1  ConwaV  ™VJ  They  saw  '£ William  Hodge  different  in 
r"  ;  r  W  lev  ' :    ■■  ™e  Steward.  man*y  resPects  from  the  one  with  whom 

Pa'rrtefa   Viola  R"»H  they  had  become  familiar  and  yet  not 

Marmadnlic   Y^ninl  Cra«k3  so  changed  a%  to  disappoint  the  desire 

Chrjttopher  Deacon                      Nicholas  Joy  to  behold' an  old  favorite  whose  ways 

VY  alter                                                            J  .        ...  » 

This  is  a  hidden  identity  play  as  good  therllk^  ^               ^  h;m  ^ 

as  "The  Great  Adventure'  and  more  mi  ^y  from  the  "typical  American- 

genious,  for  Mr.  Bennett,  having  killed!  igm„  Qf  -hJg  earlier  popularity  than  he 

one  of  his  doubles  before  the  rising  oil  )iag  ever  tjeen  befqre  and  still  leaves 

|             ,   .               oWa  tn  avoid  a  con4  enough  of  the  manner  of  speech  and  ac- 

the  curtain,  was  able  to ^md           -i  «  W       ^                 cravc  for  th 

frontation;  whereas  Mr.  -Denny, .  bra  * ■  v\  gre  making  an  entirely 

Srt&KS  ^rofrvoK'msap-l  new  acquaintance. 


almost  as  Important  to  the  play  as  Mr. 
Hodgo.  and  makes  that  gentleman  look, 
sharply  to  his  laurels  as  the  leading 
man.  * 

£cdtt  Cooper's  Mr.  Warner,  Weather- 
bee's  old  friend  and  protege,  is  a  splenjfafc 
did  piece  of  acting,  and,  Brigham  Royce) 
find  Ethel  Winthrop  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.pn 
Kent  help  admirably  to  round  out  the| 

play.  ~  —^m^^Ss^^^H 
lia<MMWaBBE&axiS0HMHSMPQ^H^BH 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE  -  "Rjnjjeo 
and  Juliet,"  by  William  Shakespeare. 
Tho  cast:  H 

Bscalns,  prince  of  Verona  Harry  Orjbble  1 

Pnpis  —   Arthur  KloTed 

Hon,™'.  ■.  William  H.  Powell 

Morcutlo...#  John  Cra.el 

Itenvollo.  -Bert  Pennlnston 

Montague  Charten  Patterson 

rYannlpf   Frederick  Murray 

 James  Ferguson 

i.,.bal't  Charles  Blckford 

Friar  iiwVence.' .' .'  William  H»iin«H.y 

Friar  John  I  Chfrles  P«««*n  , 

An  Anoti<e.-nrv  Harry  Bertraad 

L?,l,ACapuU-t:  Betty  BmlM, 

SAILOR  GLEE  CLUB 
HEADS  KEITH  BILL 

The  United  States  Glee  Club,  Jerry). 
Swinford  conductor,  cornering  ■■•>  l01i 
merly  enlisted  bluejackets,  in  a  program 
of  songs,  is  the  headline  feature  of  the 
bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
Last  evening  Vn  overflow  audience  was| 
deeply  interested.  , 

Tho  club  offered  a  varied  program,  i 
There  were  camp  songs,  jazz  numbers, 
patroitic  selections  and  Negro  spirituals, 
and  several  topk  their  turn  in  solo  num- 
bers. The  organization,  besides  being 
.well  trained,  shows  a  marked  versatility, 
and  besides  clever  differentiation  in  song 
they  all  may  take  their  place  convincing- 
ly as  comedians.  The  various  choirs 
dovetailed  nicely  in  musical  speech,  ana 
there  was  snap  and  precision  in  all  tne 
ensembles.  The  pnincipal  sono  number 
by  the  conductor  was  a  feature  of  the 
act.  Mr.  Swinford.  an  agreeable  bari- 
tone, sang  with  fine  musical  intelligence. 

OtHer  act*  in  the  bUA  were  Dolores  Val- 
letta and  her  group  of  performing  leop- 
ards; Herbert  Williams  and  Hilda  Wol- 
fus.    back    again    in  their 
Mcetch,   "Hark!   Hark!  Hark!";  Alfred 
Latell,  thy  animal  impersonator  ot  mu- 
sical extravagana  reputation  assisted  by 
Elsie   Vokes   in    "Pungo,    the  Pensive 
Pup";  Eric  Zardo.  a^ianist,  who  "'aces 
vaudeville  by  the  excellence  of  his  per- 
formance  and  who  prefers  to  be  known 
as  a  sincere  musician  at  the  p.a no  i rathei 
than  a  comedian;  the  laughable  bui- 
I  lesque    of    old-time    melodrama,  For 
!  pity's  Sake."  featuring  Thomas  Duraj 
as  the  bucolic  factotum;  Helen  Smiles 
Davis,  in  a  pleasing  program  of  types _ot 
other  days  in  the  theatre,  and  Bums 
brothers  in  an  excellent  acrobatic  act. 


rointment  to  an  ♦utience  which  nas 
been  longing  for  a  confrontation  scene 
all  the  evening.  He  succeeds  in  the 
task,  aad  the  play  moves  along  so 
smoothly  that  there  is  not  the 
lapse  in  plausibility,  and  the  machinery 
employed  to  keep  the  audience  so  busy 
laughing  that  it  cannot  ask  itself  ques- 
tions is  never  apparent. 

Marmaduke  has  disappeared,  and  the 
supposition  of  his  mother  and  the  rest 
of  the  familv  Is  that  he  is  roistering, 
until  his  picture  appears  in  the  Daily 


!  i^  f 


John  Weatherbee  if?  an  author  living  in 
a  New  York  garret  because  publishers 
do  <not  appreciate  him.  He  has  adopted 
a  golden-haired  boy,  whose  mother  died 
in  the  cheap  lodging-house  where  his 
garret  is.  friendless  and  penniless.  He 
loves  little  Jack  above  all  else  and  the 
youngster  is  loyal  to  his  "dad."  But  the 
author  is  to  be  evicted  for  a  long  lapse 
in  rent-paying.  He  has  no  money  be- 
cause he  spent-his  . little  to  help' others 
and  pawned  everything  he  possessed. 
In  comes   Rosamond  Kent,  who  had 


Marmaduke  be  on  hand,  because  his 
rich  step-father,  who  hasn't  been  near 
the  house  for  years,  is  coming  to  dis- 
cuss making  him  agent  of  an  estate  in 
Scotland.    The  person  in  the  hospital  is 
found  not  to  be  Marmaduke  at  al  ,  but 
the  family  borrows  him  for  »  few  hours 
and   he   readily   accepts   Marmaduke  s 
identity,  gets  the  job  and  is  ready  to 
go  to  Scotland  or  anywhere  else  But 
he  will  take  his  time  about  it.  Makin., 
himself  at  home-you  know  he  .s  going 
to  turn  out  to  be  a  real  aristocrat  .by 
the  way  he  wsars  his  pajamas-he  falls 
in  love  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  he 
j  household.   At  this  juncture  Marmaduke 
l  arrives  drunk,  and  is  put  to  .bed.  With 
!  two  Marmadukes  in  the  house  the  fam- 
ily find  it  difficult  to  keep  ths  step- 
,  father  in  the  dark.    Now  the  unknown 
:  learns  that  he  is  the  Duke  of  ulencoe. 
I  so  that  when  the  step-father  does  see 
!  the  two  together  (ofTstagel,  explanations 
are  amiable.    But  the  duke  is  engaged 
to  be  married.     This  is  satisfactorily 
settled    by    an    announcement   in  tne 
Morning  Post  that  his  fiancee  has  mar- 
ried somebody  else  while  the  play  has 
been  going  on.    The  duke  becomes  en- 
gaged to  the  lady  with  whom  he  has 
Tust  fallen  in  love,  and  Marmaduke  goes 
off  to  Australia  with  his  step-father 


An  English  fart 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Damson,  gooseberry,  red  currant  and 
rT^rSpberry  tarts  are  sweet  memories  to 
[  most  English  born,  but  in  all  fairness  to 
!  the  New  England  woman,  I  think  she 

is  tht  queen  of  plc-makers— that  i3.  the 

Die  of  segments  of  which  Mr.  Havertie 

wrote.    The  '  Swede,  German  and  Ar- 

kansan"  we'll  let  pass.   Pie  is  evidently 

a  matter  of  geography,  like  lots  of  other 

the  Jewett  Pla) 


this  sea.^ 


Jack  is  the  child  of  her  sister,  who  had 
been  disowned  by  her  father  for  mak- 
ing a  marriage  he  disapproved.  She 
falls  in  Move  \#ith  both  Jack  and  John^ 
•*md  wants  to  take  the  boy  to  her  home,  ; 
but  John  won't  give  him  up.  A  batfle 
of  wits  and  love  over  the  boy  follows. 

cRosamorid  kidnaps  Jack-  and  his 
"nurse,"  blind  old  Warner  home,  and 
them  to  her  father's  country  house, 
where  the  hoy  captures  his  stem  grand- 
father. John  comes  to  talk  the  situ- 
ation over  all  dressed  up  because  ne 
has  sold  a  novel,  and  as  Mr.  Hodge 
must  invariably  circumvent  some  one 
heroes  it  again,  this  time  the  woman 
■  he  love^.  He  threatens  her  gently  but 
firmly  with  art  army  of  policemen  to 
test  her  and  when  she  breaks  down  and 
swear's  she  will  follow  Jack  and  him- 
tellf  back  to  the  lodging  house— to 
stay— it  is  an  over  but  the  lovei 
making,  which  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
hides. 

Mr.  Hodge  is  by  no  means  the 
"whole  show"  this  t*we.  All  the 
characters  are  important  to  the  story  f 
development  and  the  piay  or  human  in- 
I  terest  that  fills'  the  piece,  and  all  are 
portrayed  admirably.  Jane  Houston! 
Is  tender.  strong  and  forceful 
Rosamund.  Jennie  Lamoni,  as  a  New 
York  trish-Amerapan  lady,  vrrn 
"washed  for"  both' Weatherbee  and  th« 
TCents  is  a  screaming  success.  So  it 
Mr  Buitter  as  the  little'  Cockney 
EnglWh  lodging  house  'keeper,  whom 
"v"     .nntures  ind  enslaves  in  matrimonyj 


To    s'n.;,kt.  ■    looV,.r-gue>y  ad 

„Jects   of   art    would   b.  »t   »»--»*  th<| 
sole  ambition  of  my  Ufa- 

Handkerchiefs  Again 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  you  had  quite  a  bit  to  I 
say  about"  handkerchiefs.  Did  you  ever, 
speculate  on  the  origin  of  this  word  in 
its  complete  form?    I  wonder    if  the] 
pronunciation  were  not  the  neare,t  the 
Saxon  could  come    to  the    Norman  s 
..L'ncouvreehef."  Try  it  with  a  little  stress 
on  the  so-called  nasal  accent  Jj«*» 
definite  article.  1  say  the  "so-called    asal . 
accent  "    Prof.  Bocher  used  to  call  at 
Sn  to  the  fact  that  the  peculiarity 
of   pronunciation    did   not   »nss  irom 
speaking  through  the  nose,  but  in  avoid- 
ing enunciation  through  that  organ. 

Some  years  ago  (a  great  many,  l» 
tact)  1  read  an  account  of  an  English- 
man's experience  in  Holland  at  a  per- 
formance, of  "Othello"  a*J£g 
fairly  well  ,n  adjusting  himself  to  the 
translation  of  the  tragedy  until  be 
ncal.d  "Othello's  jealous  doubt  spou 
out"    with    "Der     Naeswlpjen.  De. 

NrUerPaU,l'  much  depends  * 
usAed  to  a  thing  and  "Moucho.. ^  and 
•  S.  lmupftuch"  are  not  now  consul 
inelegant  wolde,  are  frequently  used  in 
ooetry.  and  the  limitation  o(  ougmal 
meaning  does  not  trouble  us. 

?o"ny  of  the  malison  that  lay  in  spit-, 

ting,  coughing.  sneeBinS.  etc,  ete.^.  ^  ■ 
°vcs     "Kerchief"  came  from  «he 
eld    •rrcn^h   "couvreoh<«"  "*  "<*?"'X 

lust  of  all  a  covering  for  the  heaU^ 
hundred  years  ago  in  this  to  n.u  > 
Ivn.rt  n  tied  straw  bonnets  on  their  Ueau. 
S  crimson  silk  kerel.lef;  bonnets  o 
Btraw  were  worn  In  winter  as  in  sum 
f„*     The  color  of  the  ^'X'^tffl 


Un  with  R  "rich  hair-handkeich  ef  of 
IVl.a.  did  Ko.nan  Indies  do  for  haw! 
lrehiefs.'  Did  k  Roman  »«n«»m«1l 
L  loan?  The  orientals  knew  the,  liiintt- 
Brclilef  whan  the  stories  of  "The 
fcoii-and  Nights  and  ;i  Night"  were 
Cm  collected:  but  our  phrase  "throwing 
L  handlui  chief'  ik  only  p<*udo-brien- 
D-  uliukins  the  handkerchief  was  a 
Civil  l"  disperse.  Thus  when  Ma'gruf, 
he  cobbler,  wti  King,  lie  once  "shook 
tie  handkerchief"  hi  eourt.  and 
'.oops  withdrew  to  their  places."  Bur- 
den thinks  that  ttte  Idea  probably  arose 
Irani  Hie  .  rummi  prMUM  ot  sending 
trestnte  In  richly  embroidered  ngpkins 
,nd  kerchiefs."  Now  in  the  rgten  of 
Jueen  Klicabath  It  was  "the  cuetome  for 
navdea  »nd  gentllwoinen  to  «ive  their 
ravorlteg.  ns  tokens  of  their  love,  little 
Handkerchiefs  of  h bout  "three  or  foure 
ncbi  s  Bnunre.  wrought  round  n bout,  and 
with  a  button'  or  a  tassel  at  each  corner. 
u  i  |  Uttla  on.-  |n  the  middle  with  Bills 
and  threed-  the  best  edged  with  a  small 
gold  ise..  or  twist,  which  being  fouldod 
up  in  four»  CKMM  folder  so  as  the  inid 
tile  might  hi-  seene,  gentlemen  and  others 
did  usually  weare.  them  In  their  halts,, 
as  favours  of  their  loves  and  mistresses. 
Some  cos'  six  pence  sipieco,  some  twelve 
and  the  richest  gixteane  pence." 
bid  the  phrase  "throwing  the  handker- 
:,.•.iaf,•,  as  it  is  understood  in  the  west. 
:njp«  from  this  practice?  In  an  old 
rimy.  "The  Vow-Breaker,  or  tho  Fayre 
Maid  of  fluton"  li'vi),  a  miller,  going 
to  tb.e  war,  thus  addresses  bis  sweet- 
henrV  "Mistress  Ursula,  'tis  not  un- 
knowne  that  I  have  lov'd  you;  if  I  die, 
it  shall  be  for  your  suite,  and  it  shall  be. 
valiantly.  I  leave  an  liand-Uei ehw  with 
you;  'tis  wrought  with  blew  Coventry; 
let  me  not.  ut  my  retnrne.  fall  to  my  old 
nt'.  she  had  a  rlowte  of  mine  sowde 
with  blew  Coventry,  and  so  hang  my- 
self at  your  infidelity."  Why  do  specta- 
l,M-,  in  g  theatre  giggie  when  an  old, 
man  on  the  stage  pulls  out  a  bandanna 
handkerchief?  la  it  because  they  aspect 
»  nasal  trumpeting?  One  more, 
question:  What  has  become  of  the  pic- 
Liire-handkeVehJtfs  common  in  the  six- 
ties.  i  aserly  desired  by  boys  of  our  little 
.  ,  •  There  were  also  fancy  shirts 
ired  in  like  manner.  A  favorite  de- 
a  was  that  of  a  boy  or  a  girl  trun- 
1)0001  Sports  of  .that  period 
ten  v.aif  shirts  representing  ballet 
i  la,  pirouetting  and  cavorting. 

The  First  Nicholas 

On  Oct.  |£,  IMC.  the  Princess  Mathilde 
had  much  to  ray  about  the  groat  Tsar 
Nicholas,  tho  Tsar  of  the  Crimean  war. 
She  spoke  amiably  of  him,  for  he  was 
the  means  of  securing  a  divorce  for  her 
from  the  blackguard.   Demidoff.  Yes, 
he  was  hard  hearted  In  some  ways,  be- 
cause lie   saw   himself  surrounded  by 
trickery  and  theft.    lie  said  to  his  son: 
"We  «re  the  only  two  honest  men  in 
Russia.."    He  knew  that  all  positions 
and  officers  were  sold.    Yet,  merciless 
as  he  seemed  to  the  world— perhaps  this 
was  a  certain  theatrical  affectation— he 
was  a  tender  father.    The  princess  saw 
I  an  once  at  Moscow  on  his  way  to  the 
Kremlin,    when    moujiks    touched  his 
boots  and  made  the  ■sign  of  the  cross 
with  the  hand  that  had  touched.  He 
was  furiously  angry  when  he  read  some- 
where that  he  was  getting  a  paunch 
As  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  pinch- 
ing an  ear  of  a  pretty  woman,  so  the 
ggllsjrt  Nicholas  had  the  singular  habit 
of  kissing  every  good  looking  woman 
on  the  neck  or  the  shoulder.    He  was 
fund  of  actresses.   The  princess  excused 
him  because  his  wife  was  old,  wjth  aj 
shaking  head.    His  last  love  affair  was, 
with  a  maid  of  honor.    He  left  her; 
money  by  his  will;  she  refused  it  and 
after  his  death  secluded  herself  4n  a 
house  near  Iris  tomb.    It  seems  .that  he 
entertained  "the  idea  of  emancipating 
Siieiia.    frequently    saying    that  this 
emancipation  made  in  the  name  of  a 
Napoleon  would  be  a  curious  historical 


There  Is  not  so  much  hnrm  proceeding  from 
>  substance  itself  ot  moat,  and  quality  of  it, 
ill-<ires«ins  and  preparing,  as  there  is  from 
*  quantity,  disorder  of  time  and  place,  un- 
isonabte  use  of  it,  intemperance,  over  much, 
or  over  little  taking  of  it.  Avicen  cries  out, 
I  "That  nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many 
I  dishes,  or  to  protract  the  time  of  meats  longer 
I  than  ordinary;  from  thence  proceed  our  lunim- 
lltics,  and  'tis  the  fountain  of  all  diseases. 
I  which  arise  out  of  the  reougnaucy  of  gross 
I  humors."  Thence,  saith  Fcrnelius,  come  Cfud- 
I  Mies,  wind,  oppilation*,  eacohymia,  plethora, 
IcHchetia.  hradiopepsla,  sudden  death,  etc..  and 
1  what  not. 


Join  tho  union  atrd  strike  for  higher 
wages.  Blueberries  never  commanded 
such  hlrh  prloos  as  during  tho  season 

Just  closed.  '  Miss  Jane  Winterbottom 
ence  told  me  that  she  never  paid  more 

than  10  cents  a  quart  for  blueberries 
With  which  to  make  your  pie  until  this 

season,  -v  hen  they  cost  as  high  as  S5 

cents  ca;  >  money. 

Tho  canning  factories  in  the  blueberry 
belt  of  Maim  paid  from  15  to  17  cents  a 
quart  for  raked  berries  this  year,  and 
did  not  object  to  them  even  if  they  were 
full  of  sticks  and  leaves  and  were  quite 
soft.  Kight  and  one-half  cents  a  quart 
Is  about  as  high  as  ever  was  paid  before. 
One  does  not  have  to  be  a  mathemati- 
cian to  calculate  what  the  finished  prod- 
uct i*  goirn?  to  cost.  If  all  concerned  in 
the  industry  as  well  as  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer  are  to  get  double,  the  old 
price,  canned  blueberries  and  blueberry 
pie  are  going  to  be  real  luxuries. 

Steuben,  Me.      FRANK  D.  YBATON. 

What  was  Miss  Winterbottom  doing  In 
Steuben?  We  were  under  the  impression 
that  she  was  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  In  Newport,  B.  I.  She  was 
Been  there  one  evening  '  in  gorgeous 
plumage  by  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson— he 
looking  through  a  window  from  tho 
gravel  roadway.— Ed. 


Poor  Cooking 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Boston  is  sometimes  dubbed  "Bean- 
town"  on  account  of  the  fondness  which 
Bostonians  have  for  baked  beans.  In 
spite  of  the  fondness  of  Bostonians  for 
beans,  however.  I  have  been  able  to  find 
but  a  single  bakery  in  Boston  where  one 
can  get  good  beans  and  brown  bread- 
that  is,  beans  and  brown  bread  which 
taste  right.  I  have  tried  scores  of  Bos- 
Ion  bakeries,  but  that  single  bakery  is 
the  only  one  in  Boston  where  gpod  beans 
and  brown  bread  are  to  be  had.  One  of 
trie  large  Boston  grocery  stores  has 
lately  gone  into  the  business  of  baking 
beans  and  brown  bread  for  sale  on  Sat- 
urdays, and  at  that  store  I  bought  a 
quart  of  beans  and  a  loaf  of  brown 
bread  last  Saturday,  but  they  proved  to 
be  so  poor  that  they  were  thrown  away 
—it  was  impossible  to  eat  them.  How  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  good 
beans  and  brown  bread  in  Boston  to  be 
accounted  for?  Is  that  poor  cooking  of 
beans  and  brown  bread  typical  of  Bos- 
tonian  cooking  in  general— that  13,  have 
Bostonian  cooks  a  defective  knowledge 
of  their  business?  INQUIRER. 

Boston. 

"  'A  blesginV  he  cried,  'onto  the  hed  of 
the  man  what  invented  beans!  A  bless- 
In  onto  his  hed!' 

"  'Which  his  name  is  Gilson!  He's  a 
first  family  of  Bostin.'  said  I" — From 
"The  Draft  In  Baldinsville."  by  Artemus 
Ward. 


For  the  Rich  Only 

|  As  the  World  Wags: 

Every  one  seems  to  write  to  your  co)- 
I  umn  concerning  food  and  drink.  There- 
fore I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  daring 
jto  address  you  upon  the  subject  of  blue- 
berry pie.  A  real  blueberry  pie- Is  made 
with  the  fresh  berries,  of  course,  but 
|  yl  u  city  awellers  are  obliged  to  be  satis- 
i -d  with  the  canned  variety  out  of  sea- 
|  son.    It  may  pain  you.  therefore,  to 
karn  that  canned  blueberries  are  going 
to  cost  more  than  ever  before  this  win- 
ter, and  you  will  have  to  say  farewell 


the  wee 


or  else 


"Prosser" 

The  false  Marmaduke,  admirably  im- 
personated by  Mr.  Cllve  In  the  comedy 
now  playing  at  tho  Copley  Theatre,  is 
shocked  and  mortified  when  he  is  charged 
with  having  been  a  "prosser,"  of  having 
"prossed"  on  hlg  mother  ever  since  he 
left  the  university.  The  word  was  not 
familiar  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
spectators,  but  the  meaning  was  made 
plain  by  lines  that,  followed.  "Pross"  Is 
a  curious  word,  In  slang  it  originally 
meant  a  "cadged"  or  spunged  drink,  and 
was  used  by  actors;  yet  Mayhew  wrote 
in  1S51:  "The  regular  salary  (of  a  stroll- 
ing player)  doesn't  come  to  more  than 
a  pound  a  week,  but  ■  then  you  make 
something  out  of  those  who  come  tip  on 
the  parade,  for  one  will  chuck  you  6d., 
some  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  We  call  those  par- 
ties 'prosses.'  "  Here  we  have  a  variant 
of  the  word  "prosser."  Note  this  sen- 
tence In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  (1886): 
"Gradually  he  became  what  is  known  as 
a  prosser— a  loafe^,  a  beggar  of  small 
loans,  a  respectful  attendant  outside  the 
circle  of  other"men's  merf-lment,  into 
which  for  charity's  sake  he  was  some- 
times Invited."  "On  the  pross"  means 
to  sponge,  or  to  instruct  or  break  In  a 
stage-struck  youth.  The  Gaiety  bar  in 
London  was  called  Prossers  Avenue.  Did 
Mr.  Sims  write  these  Hne3  In  the  Ref- 
eree: 

For  he  don't  haunt  the  Gaiety  bar.  dear 
boys, 

A-standing  (or  prosslng  for)  drinks. 

What  is  the  derivation  of  this  slang 
term?  The  verb  and  noun  "pross"  in 
English  dialect  has  other  meanings: 
chat,  gossip.  "Prossy"  Is  "conversa- 
tional." To  hold  "pross"  is  to  gossip  or 
talk  familiarly  with  a  person.  Is  this 
word  a  dialect  form  of  "prose"?  Then 
there  is  "pross,"  meaning  to  give  one's 
self  airs,  to  look  consequential,  to  boast, 
to  be  overbearing,  bumptious.  An  In 
Roxburgh  "prossy"  means  vexatiously 
nice  and  particular  in  dress  or  work.  In 
Danish  dialeot  "pros"  stands  for 
haughty. 


bringing  "ii  tl"  't   '"  d   wine  in 

England,  irnere  the  ceremonial  of  dining 
Is  as  pimotUlous  as  tho  liturgy,  the  cus- 
■  lonbtly  observed  today  by  the  old 
county  families,  Just  as  It  was  a  century 
or  more  ago.  In  Jane  Austen's  tlmo  the 
cloth  was  removed,  the  wine  and  dessert 
fetched,  and  the  butler  and  footman 
dismissed  from  further  attendance.  This 
left  the  company  freo  to  turn  their  con- 
versation into  channels  which  had  been 
discreetly  closed  during  the  presence  of 
the  servant*.  These  solemn  rites  were 
observed  even  when  the  household  was 
composed  entirely  of  women,  living  In  a 
very  modest  way,  but,  nevertheless, 
"quality  folks."  I  doubt  whether  allu- 
sions to  this  custom  will  he  found  in 
Dickens,  but  I  am  sure  that  Disraeli  and 
Bulwer  and  Trollopo  must  speak  of  It 
again  and  again.  What  was  the  origin 
of  it?  Did  it  spring  from  a  reluctance  to 
having  tho  napery  stained  with  spilt 
wine,  or  Is  there  some  dark  mystery  at 
the  bottom  erf  It?  One  would  suppose 
that  the  removal  of  the  cloth  would  oc- 
casion some  Inconvenience  and  confu- 
sion, if  the  company  was  large  and 
closely  seated,  but  English  servants,  to 
the  manner  born,  can  carry  off  a  task 
like  that  In  a  way  that  ^vould  be  the 
despair  of  us  lower  mortals.  W.  X.  K. 
Boston. 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE — "Hamlet." 
Play  In  six  acta  by  William  Shak- 
speare,  The  cast: 

Hamlet  —  John  Oraig 

Claudius  Boy  Oocoran 

Ghost  of  King  Hamlet..... .'William  H.  Powell 

felonlus   .  ..Harry  Grlbble 

l/iertes   Charles  Biekforu 

Horatio  Bert  Pennington 

Ro^encrantz  Arthur  Eldred 

Gulldensrern  Owen  Hewitt] 

Osric  Beatrice  Lorlng 

iMureellus  Harry  Bertrand  I 

Bernardo  Robert  Babcock 

Francisco  Jcmes  Ferguson 

First  Grave  Digger  Frederick  Murray 

Second  Grave  Digger  William  Hennessy 

IA  Priest  i  Robert  Babcock 

First  Player  William  Hennessy 

Second  player  Theodore  Oopp 

Player  Queen  Marjorie  Daltnn 

Gertrude  Betty  Barnicoat 

Ophelia  Mary  Young 

Mr.  Craig's  Hamlet  has  been  seen  in 
Boston  before,  and  his  interpretation  at 
the  Arlington  Theatre  yesterday  even- 
ing shows  that  he  is  a  consistent  actor. 
His  Hamlet  is  introspective,  he  is  only 
mad  when  madness  is  necessary  to  his 
purpose,  he  is  tender  with  Ophelia,  stern 
and  sarcasljlc  with  herfather,  gentlewith 
his  mother  when  tho  occasion  demands 
gentleness,  and  always  bent  on  fulfilling  . 
his  promise  after  the  Ghost  of  his  father! 
has  revealed  to  him  the  criminality  of 
King  Claudius.  Mr.  Craig's  Hamlet  is 
satisfying  in  its  poetic  quality,  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  a  very  real  Hamlet 
He  is  a  figure  out  of  life  and  not  out 
of  a  book. 

The  sweetness  of  Miss  Young's  Ophe- 
lia is  notably  appealing,  especially  in  its 
pathos,  and  in  the  mad  scenes  she  is  a 
figure  of  genuine  sincerity  that  com- 
mands the  utmost  sympathy  of  the 
audience.  Ophelia  is  a  secondary  figure, 
but  Miss  Young,  without  exaggerating 
her  importance,  makes  her  a  vital  per- 
sonality in  the  performance.  The 
resonance  of  Mr.  Powell's  voice  gave 
supernatural  significance  to  the  Ghost. 
Mr.  Gribble's  Polonius  was  by 
no  means  the  convent  provincial 
senile  caricature  too  often  made 
of  that  rdilie,  for  he  gave  the  old 
man  a  plausibility  that  too  often  is  ab- 
sent from  many  impersonations.  Espe- 
cially engaged  for  King  Claudius,  Mr. 
Corcoran  proved  himself  a  thoroughly 
qualified  Shakespearean  exponent. 
Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  Miss 
Barnicoat  as  the  Queen,  Mr.  Biekford 
as  Laertes,  Mr.  Pennington  as  Horatio, 
and  Mr.  Eldred  as  Rosencrantz.  Mr. 
Livingston  Piatt's  stage  settings  have 
been  heretofore  highly  commended. 
They  rive  pictorial  effect  to  the  Den- 
mark of  Hamlets'  day.  "Hamlet"  will 
be  repeated  the  rest  of  the  week,  and 
it  will  also  be  given  several  perform- 
ances next  week  at  the  Arlington  Thea- 
tre, alternating  with  "Romeo  and 
Tuliet"  and  "Othello." 
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Walnuts  and  Wine 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  any  member  of  the  Porphyry  Club 
ever  dined  in  an  American  house  where 
the  servants  removed  the  cloth  before 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  second  concei  t  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux.  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
jfollows:  Schumann,  '  Symphony  in  BV 
flat  major.  No.  1;'  Dvorak,  Concerto  for 
violin  and  orchestra;  Enesco,  Suite  for 
orchestra,  op.  9. 

Schumann's  symphony,  popularly 
known  as  the  "Spring"  symphony,  has 
been  played  as  a  rule  at  these  concerts' 
In  a  fall  or  a  winter  month.  It  has 
thus  shared  the  fate  of  overtures  en- 
titled "Spring."  Thus  may  music  cheer' 
one  by  the  force  of  contrast. 

"And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this 
way."  It  does  not  in  Schumann's  sym- 
phony. It  comes  impetuously,  with  a 
mad  rush,  with  the  sound  of  waters  re- 
leased and  exulting.  Schumann's  Spring 
is  a  romantic  one,  known  chiefly  by 


gave  an  appropriately  romantic  Inter- 
pretation. Seldom,  If  ever,  have  we 
heard  so  engrossing  a  performance,  one 
that  was  from  the  beginning  to  th«> 
end  so  lyrically  dramatic.  While  vari- 
ous episodes  were  adroitly  introduced 
and  dismissed,  there  was  no  halt  In  iho 
continuity  of  the  musical  thought.  It 
is  an  old  story  that  while  Schumann's 
Instrumentation  Is  generally  maladroit, 
attempts  at  re-orchestratlon  have  failed. 
Schumann's  lovely  Ideas  must  wear 
his  dress.  Yesterday  this  dress  did  not 
seem  so  drab,  so  rudely  cut.  The  musical 
thought  for  once  caused  the  orchestral 
clothing  to  be  forgotten. 

The  pages  of  Dvorak's  concerto  that 
please  the  most  are  those  in  which  the 
composer  remembetrs  the  folk  sontcn 
and  dances  of  his  Bohemia.  The  finale 
is  the  movement  in  which  we  recog- 
nize the  true  Dvorak.  When  he  would 
be  scholastic,  when  he  would  appear  to 
be  writing  with  one  eye  on  a  college 
of  learned  professors,  he  Is  labored  and 
dull,  as  In  the  first  movement  of  this 
concerto.  He  then  seems  to  lose  ev?n 
his  birthright  of  rhythm  and  color. 
Dvorak^  the  naive  peasant,  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  is  nearer  and  dearer 
to  us  than  the  Dvorak  that  was  forced 
to  be  serious  and  profound.  By  what 
is  he  known  today?  Ey  "From  the 
New  World"  Symphony,  a  few  songs, 
and  transcription  for  violin  of  a, 
Humoresral.  Yet  theire  are  early 
orchestral  works  by  Dvorak  that  might 
give  pleasure  and  stir  the  blood  if  thev 
were  revived. 

Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  the  solo  violin- 
ist of  yesterday,  first  thought  of  play- 
ing Bruch's  "Scottish  Fantasia,"  but 
many  are  not  yet  ready  to  listen  pa- 
tiently to  the  music  of  a  man  who  sign- 
ed the  outrageous  manifesto  of  the  "In- 
tellectuals" early  in  the  war;  who  In 
the  course  of  the  war  wrote  violently 
and  indecently  against  the  Allies,  es- 
pecially against  England,  the  country 
that  for  some  years  fed  him  and  en- 
larged his  fame.  Mr.  Spalding  wisely 
decided  not  to  pla*'  this  Fantasia.  Tt 
is  said  that  he  finds  Dvorak's  Concerto 
good.  There  are  concertos  that  appeal 
to  a  violinist,  when  they  are  caviare 
to  the  general.  The  quotation  will  serve, 
although  we  by  no'  means  would  put 
Dvorak's  Concerto  on  a  level  with 
caviare,  for  it  is  for  the  most  part  fu- 
tile music.  No  doubt  Mr.  Spalding  is  in- 
terested In  technical  problems  contained 
in  it;  it  surely  does  not  make  de- 
mands upon  his  emotional  nature.  He 
played  the  music  skilfully  and  modestly 
and  was  loudly  applauded  for  his  pains. 

The  first  movement  of  Enesco's 
Suite  displayed  the  noble  sonority  and 
the  beautiful  quality  of  the  strings,  as 
Schumann's  symphony  showed  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  section  of 
the  second  violins.  The  minuet  is  curi- 
ously invented,  with  its  suggestions  of 
archaic  form  and  color,  while  the  lnter- 
niere  charms  by  reason  of  its  hypno- 
tizing drone  and  its  memories  of  ori- 
ental arabesques. 

The  hall  was  completely  filled  with 
an  enthusiastic  audience.  The/  season 
has,  indeed,  opened  brilliantly. 

The  concert  will  be  repeatsd^tonlght 
The  program  of  the  concerts*  next  week 
is  as  follows-  D'Indy's  new  symphony 
No.  3  ("De  Bello  Galileo'.'),  which  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  In 
America;  Beethoven  overture  and  Bal- 
let No.  5  from  "The  Creatures  of 
Prometheus";  Wagner,  Siegfried  Idyll; 
Liszt,  "The  Preludes." 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz  has  written  the  life 
Of  Artemus  Ward.  The  book,  dedicated 
x.v  Frank  I.  Cobb,  handsomely  printed, 
with  19  illustrations  and  facsimiles,  is 
published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  New 
York  and  London.  The  author's  labor 
wa  s  one  of  love.  His  farm  in  Maine, 
with  an  inn  on  a  hill  commanding  a 
view  for  many  miles  in  all  directions, 
is  nut  far  from  Waterford,  where  Arte- 
mus was  born,  where  his  body  now 
rc  I.-.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Seitz  was  in  a 
p;  inting  office  at  Norway,  a  village  ad- 
joining Waterford.  He  drove  there  one 
dav  with  his  father.  They  "re-discov- 
ered" the  Browns  that  were  then  liv- 
Ing,  and  he  and  his  father  contributed 
an  article  about  Artemus  and  his  boy- 
i.  h  surroundings  to  Scribner's  nearly  40 
years  ago.  Later  Mr.  Seitz  gathered 
other  material,  for  .the  plan  of  writing 
this  life  has  long  been  In  his  mind. 

"The  delay  In  getting  it  under  way  was 
due  to  the  hope  of  securing  several  hun- 
dred letters,  written  to  Charles  A.  Shaw  ^ 
of  Boston,  who  told  mc  they  contained  M 
much  that  was  funnier  than  anything 
ever  printed  from  tho  pen  of  A.  W.  He 
said  he  had  given  thein  to  Mrs.  Shaw.  ^* 
who  cherished  the  idea  of  making  af™ 
book  out  of  the  material,  and  he  would 
hue  to  awatt  her  pleasure.   He  died  in 
[!«)$.    Mis.  Shaw  survived  until  1916,  but 
after  her  defcth.  though  most  diligently 
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'and  grandfathers 
"Ic^onVolished  his  task 


ophy 


"TV  '  s,...mi„K   ortcu  lo  repress  more 
ban W  allowed    to   escape"  Mark 
T  Uln  fooli.-hly  .greed  to  W«te  month  y 
••humorous  '     pages    for     tl  o    OaU  * 
MajUlne     He  "ran  emplins"  with  the 

ers  Artemus  was  " 


cr*«rSr  Hio  office  of  "Vnnl'y  Fair. 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  was  then  the 

editor.  Artemus  was  engaged  as  a  sub- 
editor at  fcW  a  week,    lie  read  and  cut 

exchanges.  . 

"1  am  to  write  what  I  want  to  an* 
'Wards'  when  I  feel  like  It."  Vanity  Pair 
was  established  In  December,  1S5P.  Will- 
iam A.  Stephens  was  the  first  editor.  He 
was  succeeded  by  FT«nk  Wood.  There 
ware  brilliant  contributors:  Henry  Clapp, 
Fita- James  O'Brien,  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich.  U  H.  Stoddard.  Georgo  Arnold, 
C.  Gardette.  William  Winter,  E.  G.  Wll- 
klns.  Charles  Dawson  Shanley,  Fitz- 
llugh  Ludlow,  and  others  that  met  at 
Ptaffs.  The  chief  artists  were  Henry 
L,  Stephens  and  Edward  Mullen;  Steph- 
ens, an  able  political  cartoonist:  Mullen 
whoso  originality  and   talent  are  des- 


.  nir-ht  have  been  bctur  „,  iS.„,.    i.it  u..  r»»  Jf  toq<_  q  Kl4l„ont  „„nU!v     Tta  history. 

,fciUi"itelv    there    Is   no  episodes  in  this  life. 

a  few  trifling  .slips  ln|  Artemus  in  Boston 


^*N~i£!!f* ^.Tslbty  typographical,  as 
U  sSerlr  "E.  A.  Sothern. 
"\rtemus  the  Delicious' 
-Artemus     the    delicious."  Charles 
Heade    thus    characterized    him.  W 
"viewers    of    the  biography. 
Ko  they   commend  the  book  itself. 

'   a  condescending,  patronising. 
^peaU  in  a  nn  manner  of 

£    wholly    """^  ^o^  is  tempted 

££•  The  Sent.eman-s  bumps.  ^ 
The  Evening  Post  o New  a 
marked:  "Great  a.  to  the  ^  £ 
to  his  name,  however,  i  H  M 

a  traditional  than  a  fresh  ram 
^membered  -  «   cctulbelg  asd  J 

nulist  fcv  l0^.aticst  troubles;  it  is  ini- 
fr0m  his  hva%u«  read  no,v 

i  probable  that  he  u  take  up  ms 

•days,   or  that   a >    «h  essed.  From 

^^.om  the^^arWe  soon  fades/ 
such  fin  me  *-      „b  ws    in  the 

York  Times'  Book  Rev*  ^  perry: 
"rovl,,?1y«ha"  t  Wc  American  apPetite 
'  1  "r  types  of  h«mor  seizes  upon 

^wv^i-V.  h^ 

Satisfaction,  and  hen 
phoenix.  Josn 


Having  set  typo,  written  local  Item*, 
ror  Uio  Norway  (Me.).  Advertiser,  "hay- 
Si  led  the  genial  mixed  life  of  the 
devil  in  a  country  prlntery."  having 
worked  at  Augusta  and  Skowhegan.  Ar- 
♦«,,,.,<=  came  to  Boston.  In  1851,  and  set 
:r  orthe  Publishers  of  the  Pathfinder 
ind.  Shinier' s  Carpet  Bag.  To  the  lat- 
he    contributed,    signing  himself 


the  New 


tosses  it  away 
Billings,  Jack 


i°h"  •  ^1  Arp  Pe troleum  V.  Nasby. 
1  to::^f  ward  "Bill  N.ve  -  these^are 


men 


oS^cent    names.  _ 
names    are  petroleum  V.  Nasby 

P  KfaU  JomicatTatirists,  The 

r^  &r satires  arfnow^r' 

SS,e  New  Gospe   of  ^  t0  V 

Hshed  in  PamPhle„lh„ff  Fernando  Wood. 

Y"  ""T^S 'YorL^hr^alk  wasl 
mayor  of  New   ™rK  Ume, 
slaiUindicular   -was  tor 
heard  in  familiar  speech.    »ui  w" 

HIk  \ccoiding  to  St.  Benjamin' -were, 
E  Iccted  itf  book  form.  White  thought  it- 
CS,  to  add  explanatory  footnotes. 
IfcfES  of  the  political  satirist  quickly 
.  become^  a  vague  tradition;  his  satire  is 
(read  only  by  the  curious  and  the  stu- 
bs'John  Phoenix  wholly^ 
I^Bubtn.  He  influenced  the  Mark  Twain 
rtnetrly  and  less  -phisticated ^ 

zzuoc™™.  ^r»§^  tor 

homely  proverbs  remind  one  of  Solo- 

Bm  Kvc  should  be  remembered 
only  for  his  saying  that  Wagners 
isir  is  better  than  it  sounds. 
Zt  sayings  of  Artemus.  indeed,  his 
1  „(  expression,  his  manner  of 
mking  live  entered  more  deep  y  mto 
e  Enlhsh  language.  He  *<l«"»^ 
Ty  In  solemn  editorial  articles  of  Lon- 
Z  journals.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that 
".WnVor  is  not  applied  to  some 
,e  or   to  some  matter  in  American 


>day 


"^e^oined  odd  phrases  that  will  not  j 
"    nerish"  his  characterizaUon  of  the  I 
Towcrof  London  as  "a  sweet  boon'  ; hisj 
7emark  about  George  Washington-  He 
never  slopt  over",  "It  would  have  bin  | 
te^i  dollars  in  Jeff  Dais's  pocket  .  he ^d 
never    bin    born";    Harvard  College 
••This  celebrated  institution  of  learnin 
ife  pleasantly  situated  in  the  Bar-room 
of  Parker's,  in  School  street,  and  has 
I  people  from  all  over  the  country  ;  Bos- 
ton Common-  It  is  here,  as  ustail;  and 
the  low  cuss  who  called  it  a  Wacanl  Lot 
land  wanted  to  know  why  they  flidn  t 
ornament  it  with  sum  Bildens,  is  a  on- 
happy  Outcast  in  Nepons.;t.     Many  do 
I  not  forget  that  he  apelled  joke,  J 
\    No   the  humor  of  Artemus  Ward  has 
I  not  grown  s'ale.    It  was  not  forced,  not 
I  labored     Wht-i.  Robert  Bom.»r  offered 
him  a  handsome  sum  for  a  weekly  let- 
ter  to  the  New  York  Ledge,-,   he  de- , 
clined.    He  said:  "1  needed  the  money 
I  badly  and  the  offer  was  tempting,  but) 
I  I  wasn't  fool  enough  to  accept  it.  To 
;    tr7  to  grind   out   an    Artemus  Weld 
tcJromn  each  ^ee*-Wofna' have  resulted 
in  the  dreariest  drivel  and  would  have 
'   .-..inert  forever  what  little  reputation  1 
••    *•-   Seite  well  says,  com- 
fusal:  "In.  truth,  he 


"Lieutenant  Chub."  J.  T. 
Trowbridge  recalled  him  as  then  being 
I  '^andv-haired,  thin-featured  youth 
with  a  iong  nose  and  pale  chmptexion 

When  he  first  lectured  in  Boston  it 
was  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Dec.  6,  1861 
X«  was  already  famous.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  lecture  ho  breakfasted 
Sth  OlVver  Wendell  Holmes  and  his  son 
!w,w  ^^lice  of  the  U  S.  supreme  court. 

the  Se  of  Mrs.  James  ^  Fields 
Artemus  was  complimented  on  his  great 
«ccSa?Mr«.  Fields  wrote  in  her  diary: 
••Artemus  twinkled  all  over  but  said 
l.ftie  after  the  professor  arrived  He  wm 
evidently  immensely  Possessed  by  him 
One  of  his  most  characteristic  letters. 

.distinguished  by  -l^**..^^ 
and  rollicking  fun.  is  his  Boston,  m 
,  vhl  h.  after  paragraphs  Of  good-natured 
raillerv.  he  described  Boston  as  one  of 
the Grandest,  surc-footedest.  clear-head- 
£  ^comfortablest  cities  on  the  globe/ 
"Onlike  ev'rv  other  lai-ge  city  I  was 
over  in  the  most  of  the  hackmen  dont 
slim  to  hav  bin  speshully  intended  by 
'  S  fo.  the  Burglary  perfession.  and 
it  ^  about  the  only  large  city  I  know  of 
where  vou  don't  enjoy  a  brilliant  oppor- 
u  itv  **  bein'  swindled  „i  sum  wa>. 
SW  K.sin  Of  the  sun  to  th^gom 

that  this  description  were  ti -ue  totoj  . 

We  are  tempted  to  quotat  on  from  tb as 
letter  The  first  exerpt  is  neaded  Lit- 
«»toor™ ;The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Betsy. 

a  reg-lar  visitor  to  our  Western  home  : 
I  Iflic  lt  because  it  has  good  sense^It 
donKt  print  ^^SaSE  ^  ^ 
EHSldW " S  aTd  X  honist  young 

,nk'  ^heV  ^that  theirs  was  a  high  and 
!  told  emJhaTh^  seemed  Quite  grati- 
holy  mission.   T hey  se en ie  i 
fied  and  asHed  me  if  I  had 
Grate  Orgin.  - 
-Where  the  Fust  Blud  was  spilt:  I 

tionary  forefathers  assertea 
pendence  "it's  good 

K^wMte^Sns^d  potatoes,  but  a 
re-arfs  raisin   wheat  'ta.n't   worth  a 
dam     But  hav   you   seen   the  Grate 

°rgin?'  "       In  the  West 

"The  printers  of  the  middle  fifties.'  ■ 
J ?  seitz.  "were  an  adventurous, 
rtoe  with  I  contempt  for  employment 
^d  employers  that  was  almost  magnifi- 
cent." This  led  to  the  easy  throw,ng-up( 
of   -sits'   and  much  wandering.  The, 


It  was  a  brilliant  weekly.  Its  history, 
that  of  the  Saturday  Press  and  that  of 
the  Bohemian  gatherings,  should  be 
written.  But  who  now  would  under- 
take the  task?  Aldrlch,  could  havt 
written,  if  he  had  had  the  inclination, 
but  he  was  singularly  unwilling  In  con- 
veisaiion  to  speak  of  his  early  years 
In  New  York  or  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  associated.  He  would  say  little  or 
nothing  even  of  Fits-James  O'Brien, 
whose  stories  in  the  Allantic,  "The 
Diamond  Lens"  (lSSS)  and  "The  Won- 
detsmith"  (1859),  as  Winter  well  said, 
"electrified  literature  and  set  up  a 
model  of  excellence."  And  O'Brien  lived 
in  Boston  for  a  time.  Yet  Aldrich, 
young  and  ambitious,  did  not  hesitate 
to  put  his  initials  to  verses  contributed 
to  the  "first  number  of  Vanity  Fair  (Dec. 
81,  1859).  As  these  verses  are  not  to  be 
found  in  present  editions  of  Aldrich's 
poems,  many  would  like  to  read  them. 
Mr.  Seltz  alludes  to  the  poem,  but  does 
not  quote  it: 

AT  THE  CAFE 


We  were  all  very  merry  at  Kiffs.    Did  you 
think 

WhlUj  I  laughed  with  the  rest,  Just  ■  triflt. 

too  gay,  ' 
That  ma  mlgnonnc        false,  that  3  'buried  my 

Tha^'m/'esstte  in  Simla         been  P"""*ered 
lhatflayDld  you  think? 
Did  you  think,  as  you  watched  me^nd  weighed 
AndeTtuenWOSmiling  complacently,  understood 
That  my  »»art.  as  I  passed  the  attune  ortne  to 
WasbaSbblack  as  the  midnight  .and  bitter  as 
gall_     Did  you  think?  ,t 
Did  you  think  that  those  small,-  wary,  twink- 

A  plummet  right  down  in  -the  depths  of 
""""•"Did  yon  think?  1 
Tou  will  kill  me  with  laughter,  (some  day,  you 
I  wKppV  that  night,  tail*  the  girl  was 
!  OouMIpieVe  for  a  flirt,  when  the  man  that 
!     was  loleetly  at  rest  from  U.  head  f  his 
feet_     Did  you  think? 

Bn   1880  and 


West  called  Artemus.  and  he  slowly  \ 
made  his  way  to  Cleveland.  Having 
workedh  at   efneinnati    having  taught 
school  for  a  week  in  a  Kentucky  v  illage. 
he  found  employment  at  Tiffin,  later  at 
Toledo,  and  in  the  fall  of  »>.  entered 
the  office  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
It  was  on  Jan.  3*.  1838,  that  this  news- 
paper published  the  first  letter  of    At  tc- 
mus  Ward."   Charles  Farrar ^ Brown  (or 
Browne,  as  he  signed  himself  after ■!«.« 
took  the  name  from  an  Artemus  W  ard| 
Who  in  1774,  with  three  others  received 
the  tract  now  known  as  Water  ford.  To 
the  Plain  Dealer  Artemus  con  n  >  , ted 
the  early  letters  that  made  him  lamoua. 
Vanity  Fair 
Artemus.  known  throughout  the  land! 
by  his  letters  to  the  Plain  Dealer,  which 
were  widelv  copied,  engaged  in  the  fall 
of  1860  to  duplicate  his  articles  in  Vanity 
R-air  of  New  York.    He  was  to  receive 
Fair  of  rs  w  s^  go  rcproduCea.  The 


Stephen  Fiske,   writing  -- 
remembering  the  nights  ett  P^ffS'  re 
-ailed  that  death  was  very  deal  to  all 
nt  them     Winter  had  written  his  dark 
of  them      vv         G&3rg0     Arnold  was 
poem      orgia  ■  ..Prv„r  <.;heo- 

L»fliiatin=  gloomy  versos,:    Poor  ^n«P 
w     nangim?   crape   upon   his  usual 

mI?nSregardato  death  was  one  of  'con- 
4ft  ^o^T^morbldness, 

Worship  on  account  of  political  reasons; 

f^mVto  Boston,  where  he  started 
the*  ^Ttine^rai  Magazine  Artemue 
onk  his  chair  as  managing  editor 
during  was  a  popular  form  of  amuse- 
S  He  too  determined  to  go  on  the 
P&form  His  first  appearance i  was  ^t 
New  London.   Ct..  Nov.   26.   1861.  He 

even  when  contnb; 
fL^'  a  -mi!'  Paper  4.  JoKe 

publffi i  in  April,  1861.  He  had  already 

WSJ*Jeeet^  now  secure  as  writer 
^  lecturer  VIr  Seitz  tells  at  length 
hot  Unco  ,  rend  aloud  from  "Artemus 
wWrd  His  Book,"  at  a  cabinet  meeting, 
to  nfc  indignation  of  Stanton,  before  he 
showed  the  members  his  draft  of  the 


lectin,-  was  K'^'cn  in  the  Young  America 
saloon,  with  the  bar  in  full  action.  "One 
hundred  and  fifty  miners  paid  $3  each| 
to  Bit  on  planks  resting  of  kegs  and  roar 
approval  at  the  jokes  in  'Babes  in  the 
Wood.'  The  barkeeper  assisted  in  the! 
applause  by  welling:  "Bully,  hoys'  Bully!" 
at  each  successful  jest,  and  whooping  : 
peroration:  'That's  Artemus  Ward  fron 
New  Borland.  Listen  to  him!  Ain't  he 
sweet?  Ain't  he  hell!'  " 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  Artemus  met 
Mark  Twain,  and  forwarded,  to  hclpi 
htm,  "The  celebrated  Jumping  Frog," 
for  publication  In  a  New  York  periodi- 
cal. Twain  was  by  no  means  grateful, 
In  one  of  his  lectures  he  showed  ill-j 
nature  when  he  described  Artemus.  arid) 
Mr.  Seitz  observes  that  most  of  Twain':! 
references  "to  his  first  mentor" 
smacked  somewhat  of  envy.  "Just  Waj 
he  should  have  expressed  himself  slight 
itujly  toward  the  friend  who  embraced! 
him  so  unaffectedly  Aid  to  whom  he' 
owed  his  lirst  sunrise  in  the  Bast  Is 
hard  to  explain.  '  U  probably  was  iu 
Twain's  nature  to  sp^ak  as  he  did. 

Sick  unto  death  of  mountain  fever  at 
Salt  Lake  City.'  Artemus  was  (aired  fori 
tenderly  by  the  Mormons:  from  Brigham) 
Young,  who  sent  daily  to  inquire  abouL 
him  to' the  Mormon  woman  that  nursed] 
him.  Even  the  chief  of  the  Destroying 
'Anceis.  Porter  Rockwell,  sat  beside  his 
bed  and  talked  pleasantly.  Aatemus  ex- 
claimed after  the  visitor  had  gone:! 
"They  say  lie  has  shot  IS  men.  He's  ai 
cheerful  angel  to  call  on  a  sick  man!") 
Artemus,  unliko  Twain,  was  grateful  for 
kindnesses.  He  never  forgot  those  min- 
istering Mormons;  yet  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  describing  Heber  C.  Kimball 
at  a  ball.  Kimball  was  present  with  a 
large  number  of  his  wives:  "I  am  told 
that  he  is  a  loose  and  reckless  dancer, 
and  that  many  a  lily  white  toe  has  fe!t 
the  crushing  weUsbt  of  his  cow-hlae 

monitors."  ...  .  .  _   

This  trip  is  ttsscribed  In  the  second 
volume  of  Art-Wnus's  works.    It  fur- 
nished him  material  for  his  Mormon 
1  lecture  with  the  celebrated  "panorama,  J 
first  spoken  in  New  York  in  the  fall  o.., 
1804  It  came  to  the  "Boston  Meloaeum  i 
on  Dec  26,  "turning  away  crowds  for  a| 
week  "  As  Winter  wrote  of  the  lecturer: 
"The  charm  *      •  was  that  of  a  kind- 1 
ly   droll  personality,  compact  of  spon-l 
taneous  mirth  and  winning  sweetness. 
IS  an  attribute  that  words   can  but 
faintly  suggest." 

The  Last  Journey 
Having  lectured  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,   Artemus  em- 
barked for  England  on  June  2,  1866.  He 
was  welcomed  most  heartily  at  the  Sav- 
age Club  in  London,  tfhere  he  soon  be- 
came tire  reigning  attraction.    His  most 
intimate  friend  at  the  club  was  Robert- 
son, the  dramatist,  the  brother  (not  fhe 
father,  as  Mr.  Seitz  has  it),  of  Madge 
Kendal;  but  everybody  loved  Artemus. 
Punch  at  once  secured  him.  Contrary 
!  to  its  habit,  it  allowed,  no  doubt  wished 
him  to  sign  his  articles,  "and  Artemtfs  , 
I  Ward'  was  blazoned  not  only  In  the  | 
columns  of  the  papers,  but  in  huge  let- 
ters^ver  the  door  of  the  Publication  of- 
fice, to  the  infinite  glee  .of  the  show- 
man   who  took  delight  in  walking  by 
the  place  and  pointing  out  the  unwont- 
ed decoration."    The  nr»t  article  ap- 
peared on  Sept.  1.  1866;  the  last  on  Nov. 


emancipation  proclamation,  saying  when 
he  threw  the  book  down:  "Gentlemen, 
whv  don't  vou  laugh?  With  the  fearful 
strain  that  is  upon  me  night  and  day,  ir 
I  did  not  laugh.  I  should  die,  and  you 
need  the  medicine  as  much  as  I  do. 

The  West  Again 

In  18R.1  Artemus  received  from  Ma- 
jfuire,  the  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera  House,  this  telegram: 
"What  w  ill  you  take  Tor  40  nights  in  Oali- 
!  fornia? "  The  answering  telegram  read: 
"Brand  v  and  water."  This  answer 
■  spread  abroad  pleased  the  Californians 
'mightily  and  served  as  an  BdvancejjresB 
agent     Lieut.  George  H.  Derby  ('John 


tw  ^rotthr^^rneX^Vn'ot   ^^^^^n  ^™^  f-^r 

°f  Ws  me"  doing  any  outside  ;,ng  him  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast.  Ar- 
•    ^^iJ'C&XX  at    ^^.  Mr  ^mate^.^ 

--  York.     It  was  on  Jan.   w»  hmm  room  for  nnl»  wp, 


5  He  received'  15  guineas  for  each  one. 
To  a  friend  he  wrote:  ^.s-^ 
proudest  moment  of  my  life.  Jo  h aye 
been  as  well  appreciated  here  as  * 
home-  to  have  written  for  the  oldest 
com*  journal  in  the  English  language, 
received  mention  with  Hook.  Jerrold 
and  Hood,  and  to  have  ^^nct^n^n 
my  pseudonym  as  common  «  Lorflon 
|  as  in  New  York,  is  enough  for  yours 

'He' began  lecturing  on  Nov.  M  MM. 

£-£s  trBhoT^Vll 

of  h*   physical    breakdown;   he  was, 

antfta      v  o 

1,  respiratory    organs    as  to 

XSy  unfit  j;^^ 
^C^U°  He6  reined  te  Eng- 

:VH^W  «  i*  Wednesday. 
March  «,  W6«-  throughout  Eng-, 

^lovsd^teMoncu^D.  Conway.! 
He  was  buried  in  Kensa 
rence  Barrett  was  one  of :  tne  *^  A  } 
pallbearers      Charie.   Franc^  ^  ^ 

:  London  .lournals.  t  x. 

!  The  Public  grief  t°^tdorltS^h.  on 
pression  in  » \  ,  ^  fhfs  poem,  written 
KM!  HhS3  It  ^rotten  been 
n'ttvibnted  to  Swinburne: 

!^y.  if  ..wht  I-  >!>-.         ^  Zt  -I* 


Am! 
Tun 


Km 


re 


n  lire's 


deep.  (|j 
nil  nf  elmlne** 


tl  (li.u-c  Lint   H^f    .'lillest  Ul  l«ll£bter 

'lie  s-ectalor  inia.lc  ll>r  verses  and  -the 
bile  soriw.  a  i ■  \  i  tor  an  essay  on 
lumor  and  I'.iiiii."  The  memory  of 
UUlius  is  still  hold  dear  in  I^ondon. 
n  May.  1SS7  his  body  was  taken  from 
OmU  Ciroeii.  It  ir  u  ln  il  VVatorford 
rfcr  in  Untie.  Tho  funeral  was  lipid 
jitter  ti,  when  the  jttlin'ge  children 
HCk4  wild  Mowers  to  at  row  upon  tho 
|M.  lit-  an-.l  :<!•  Ill  i  fatally  are  at 
K  there  in  I'lni  Vale. 
Artemas  tin-  Dollciou*!", 


Helen  nt  the  Casino,  Now  York,  In  1890, 
"a  production  In  which  I,llllan  Russell 
lyings,  Edna  Wallace  Hopper  undresses, 
und  Thomas  Q.  Seobrooke  saddens"— to 

■quote  the  hondintr  of  an  article  In  the 
,New  York  Sun  of  that  year— the  libretto 
'had  been  adapted  by  J,ouis  Harrison. 
Alan  L>alo  spoko  his  mind  about  the 
adaptation:  'The  good  old  timer  had 
been  adapted  by  Mr.  Louis  Harrison, 
[andiyou  know  what  adapting'  an  opera 
means.  It  means  stuffing  It  with  vulgar 
l^ags,  and  asking  a  lot  of  presumably  in- 
telligent people,  anxious  to  escape  from 
the  Jargon  of  the  day,  to  laugh  at  rol-  ; 
(licking  Justs  about  supplementary  pro- 
ceedings, and  jack-pots,  and  alimony, 


li 


Is  It  not  possible 
eitad  to  Maupaa- 


and  gay  ha-ha's,  and  soft-boiled  e-cs  1  was  conductcd  with  pomp  and  cero- 
and  other  little  pleasantries  to  which   !2'J°,!  l  _™e  roorr3  were 


Wen 
}re s ■ . 

fori? 

Cnelnus. 


Paris  .. 
Menelaus  . . 
Calchas  .... 
Agamennon 
Aehillps  ... 

Ajax  I  

Aiax  II  


A  Tersion  of  Offenbach's  famous  "Belie 
lelene "  will  be  produced  at  the  Majestic 
Caeatre  tomorrow.  What  will  happen 
.0  the  witty  libtetto  of  Metlhac  and 
ffalevy,  who  later  sat  in  the  seats  ot 
•■Immortals  of, the  French  Academy? 
(Till  Offenbach's  Witty  and  delightful  i 
ibslc  be  "Improved.''  re-'orehestrated? 

II  there  be  "addltfonn)"  numbers  by  | 
kme  Ingenious  purveyor  of  music  to 
Ipdueers  of  mutlcal  comedies?   We  are  1 
Tpmlsed  an   unusually  interesting  re-  i 
^al.  a  srorgeon^  spectacle,  i 
■Jostonians  sow  "La  Belle  Helene"  for  | 
he  first  time  on  June  8.  1368,  at  Selwyn's 
■patre.    "Papa"  Bateman's  company 
P»-ed  it.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

 Lneile  Tostee 

XIJls.  liOuKehiiiupA 

.T.  Guffioy 

ir-f  u  Leduc 

umoa    Duchesne 

is  ..LaCTiffoul 

es   ,  TV-alter 

I..  —  Benedick 

line  II  Moniur 

The  conductor  n«  Lefp.-re. 
The  first  performance  of  the  operetta 
JB  America  was  on  March  26,  1868,  at  the 
Theatre  Francais.  New  York— the  thea- 
sre  was  afterward  called  the  Fourteenth 
et  Theitre.  later  the  Lyceum,  still 
r  Baverly's.  and  in  1SS5  the  Four- 
th Street  Theatre  again.  The  cast 
the  same  as  at  Selwyn's,  with  this 
pfion :  Orestes,  the  rounder,  the  f  re- 
iter  ot  cabarets,  was  played  in  New 
brk  by  Mile,  de  Felcourt,  who- was 
Tostee's  understudy. 

Some  of  tis  remember  Lucile  Emilie 
Tostee,  who  died  too  soon.  She  was  a 
Parisian,  J>orn  In  1837.  She  had  been 
ell  trained  musically.  In  1854  she  took 
first  prise  for  singing  at  the  Paris 
onservatory.  In  1S60  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Offenbach's  company  at  the 
Bouffes-Paristeunes.  In  1861  at  the  same 
heatre  she  made  a  sensation  by  her 
i  Offenbach's  "Pont  des 
came  to  New  York  in 
rst  seen  as  the  Grande 
Duchesse  in  Offenbach's  operetta,  (Oct. 

The  company  that  gave  these  two  in- ' 
rable  little-great  works  was  an 
nt  one.    Joseph  Jefferson  likened 
iduc  to  Charles  Burke.    It  was  said 
ihe  Frenchman:    "He  was/the  per- 
It  on  of  grace,  and  through  all  the 
ntle  drollery  of  his  seemingly  uncon- 
ious  action  there  ran  a  vein  of  reti- 
nt.  wistful  sensibility,  which,  without 
ing   Badness    itself,    produced  upon 
hers  the  momentary  effect    of  -sad- 
ss."    I  did  not  see  Tostee  until  the 
all  of  1968,  when  she  was  singing  at 
he  theatre  on  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
hird  street  and  Eighth  avenue.  New 
York.   The  theatre  was  then  known  as 
Pike's  Opera  House,  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  a  million.    When  James  Fisk,  Jr., 
and  Jay  Gould  bought  it  in  1869  the 
name  was  changed    to  Grand.  Opera 
House.    A  fine  tenor  r.  «.  graceful  actor 
had  been  added  to  tv  jomrany,  Aujac, 
who    first  appeared     .    th  ;  Monnaie, 
Brussels;  in  1850,  and  wa;  a  favorite 
there  for  14.  years.    He  ,     ,jht  gallantly 
in  the  French  army  in  '70. 

T  saw  Tostee  In  "La  Grande  Duchesse," 
B.nd  still  see   her,   woaing   the  stupid 
Fritz,  who  was  faithful  to  his  Wanda, 
intriguing  with  Gen.  Bourn  and  Baron 
Puck,  declaring  her  love  for  her  army, 
dancing  the  cancan.  A  joyous  creature, 
fhe  sang  "Dltes-lui,"  one  of  Offenbach's 
r^any  charming  melodies,  with  a  sim- 
rUclty  that  made  her  amorous  appeal 
ha  more  irresistible.    It  was  said  that 
he  was  unduly  fond  of  wine.   It  was 
Iso  said  that  she  was  often  found  knit- 
Ing  socks  for  her  family.  This  woman, 
t-hose  mad  gayety  had  amused  thou- 
ands.  died  at  Pau  in  1574,  heartbroken 
y  the  death  of  her  daughter. 
Boston  has  seen  other  Helens  in  Offen- 
bach's operetta:    Aimee,  Paola  Marie. 
Judtc.    and,    In    an    English  version 
Pauline  Hall  US74).    No  doubt  others 
:ave  taken  the  part  here.   The  English 
rerslons  heretofore  have  done  little  Jus- 
ica  to  the  sparkling  libretto  which  is 
-tertalning  reading  today.    It  is  not 
-y  to  say  whether  Kenney's  or  Bar-   I  liim  to 


and  other  llttlo  pleasantries  to  which 
you  can  listen  -in  a  bar-room,  thereby 
saving  your  good  cash."  There  was 
additional  music  by  Ludwlg  Englander. 

The  adaptation.  "Paris  and  Helen," 
by  Molyneux  St.  John,  was  brought  out 
at  the  New  York  Theatre  in  1S68  bv 


that  this  liuld 
sent  his  "MaiE_.. 
The  other  story  Is  thl>::    The  Khedive 

ot  Kgvpt  at  Vlclly  remembered  the 
theatres  of  Paris.  He  said  one  dav  to 
his  steward?  "Write  to  Miss  Schneider 
that  the  Khedive  has  ordered  rooms  for 
her  at  the  Grand  Hotel  of  Vichy,  and 
that  her  presence  will  be  as  sweet  to 
him  as  the  discovery  of  an  oasis  in  the 
dosert."  By  some  mistake  the  steward 
wrote  to  Schneider,  the  iron  man,  that 
tho  Khedive  was  anxious  to  seo  him. 
Schneider  packed  his  valise  and  hurried 
to  the  "train.  A  carriage  and  a  servant, 
waited  for  him  at  the  Vichy  station,  and 
he.  was  conducted  with  pomp  and  cere- 


69 


adorned  with  flowers.  The  air  was. 
heavy  with  perfumes.  The  bath  was 
awaiting  his  convenience.  Hardly  was 
he  In  the  water  when  there  was  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door.  The  Khedive's  head; 
appeared  discreetly.  No  one  knows  jus* 
| how  the  steward  was  punished,  but  the 


the  Worrell  sisters,  Jennie   Sophie  anil  i  ! 

Khedive  was  a  good  prince,  and  he  im^ 


Irene. 

A  burlesque.  "La  Belle  L.  N.,"  was  '  JZ-  °        ^  the  t0rsea  of  " 

produced  by  Kelly  and  Leon's  minstrels  ' 
In  New  York  on  May  2,- 1870. 

On  Feb.  28,  1912,  "La  Belle  Helene," 
modernized  by  Max  Bernhardt,  was  pro- 
duced In  German  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre.  Grete  Meyer  took  the  part  of 
Helen. 

Saint-Saens,  who  has  written  shrewdly 
about  Offenbach  more  than  once,  says 
of  the  first  performance  of  "La  Belle 
Heler.e":  "When  'La  Belle  Helene'  ap- 
peared, Paris  became  intoxicated;  all 
heads  were  turned.  The  most  respecta- 
ble women  sang,  vying  one  with  the 
other:  'Amour  divine  ardente  flamme!' 
Pink  and  white  children  said  gently  to 
their  mother:  'Maman,  tourne  vers  moi 
un  bee  favorable!'  "  And  he  had  this  to 
eay  of  Offenbach  himself:  "His  facility, 
Us  swiftness  in  writing  were  unheard- 
of;  he  literally  Improvised.  His  notes 
look  like  fly-specks.  He  pushed  his  sys- 
tem of  abbreviation  to  the  limit,  and  his 
simple  procedure  in  composition  allowed 
him  to  use  !t  frequently  A  great  fer- 
tility, the  melodic  gift,  sometimes  dis- 
tinction in  harmonic  treatment,  plentiful 
wit  and  invention,  great  theatrical  abil- 
ity—here was  more  than  was  necessary 
for  success."  And  Saint-S'aens  was  never  ] 
more  happy  than  when  he  was  playing  ' 
the  role  of  Calchas  in  private  to  the 
Helea  of  Regnault  or  Bizet. 

"La  Belle  Helene" -was  produced  at 
the  Varieties,  Paris,  on  Dec.  17,  1864. 

JJeIe°  .Ilorteiioe  Schneider 

Orestes./.  Lea  Silly 


.  DiiQiiis 
.Kopp 

ll'i'IlifH" 

L'linflor 
Gn  yon 
burger 
A'.ldof 


exe< 


The  First  Helen 

The  remarkable  Mortens.-  Schneider 
began  her  career  in  Paris  by  playing  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  she  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  Sept.  11,  1858.  Angry  at 
last  because  her  .'alary  was  not  in- 
creased, she  left  the  theatre  and  swore 
j  that  she  would  . quit  the  stage..  She 
gave  up  her  apartment  and  telegraphed 
her  mother'  at  Bordeaux  to  expect  her 
at  once.  Andre  Martinet  tells  how  her 
mind  was  changed.  Offenbach  and 
Haievy  .caught  her  as  she  was  pack'n? 
jgi-  trunks.'  (There  arc'  ahvays  'trunks' 
"S  these  stom-'s,  even  thousrh  the  poor 
"TT  resa  V<1  6$ly  •:»         tt-nd  a  bandbox.) 

They  showed  her  the  libretto  of  "La 
Belle  Helene";  they  whistled  and  sang 
the  tunes  to  her.  S^e  went  to  Bordeaux. 
They  telegraphed  her.  She  replied,  ask- 
ing $m  a  month.  Her  request  was 
granted.  A  year  afterward  she  received 
f75  a  performance.  There  are  entertain- 
ing sketches  of  her  career  by  Frederic 
Loliee,  Roger  Boutet  de  Monvel,  Halevy 
and  others. 

Her  lips  were  too  thin,  her  chin  had 
not  been  rounded  by  the  Graces,  her 
thumb  was  poorly  defined  and  it  would 
almost  disappear  in  a  rapid  movement 
of  her  hand.  Singing  with  great  aplomb, 
she  was  a  distress  of  the  art  of  gag- 
ging, her  gestures  were  daring  and 
original — she  had  a  certain  marvellous 
movement  of  her  hips— and  her  face 
was  intelligent  and  mobile.  She  was 
capricious,  hard  to  manage,  brusque, 
disdainful,  but  she  could  be  companion- 
able at  supper,  especially  when  a  ruler 
had  travelled  from  afar  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  see  her.  Her  dressing  room 
at  the  theatre  was  always  crowded. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Uie  Prince  of 
Orange.  Provost  Paradol,  Ludovic  Hal- 
evy were  constant  visitors.  The  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe  in  1867  hastened  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  and  Alexander 
II  escaped  from- his  box  at  the  theatre 
to  call  on  her  at  her  home  in  the  street 
which  an  envious  woman,  Esther  Gui- 
mond,  had  dubbed  the  "Passage  des 
PrinceB." 

Loliee  tells  two  good  stories  about 
Hortense,  Her  friend,  the  Duke  de 
Giamont-Caderojsse,  was  pestered  bv 

th 


Mile.  Schneider  s  glory  waxed  steadily. 
|  She  had  no  rival.    An  enthusiastic  per-'' 
J  son  called  her  tho  "Malibran  of  opera-  '; 
jbouffe."     War    was    declared  against 
^Prussia.   With  the  empire  fell  the  reign 
of  Schneider.    It  was  no  longer  th« 
|  fashion  to  bo  gay.    The  fashion  in  the 
i  theatres  changed.    She  endeavored  to  j 
j  queen  it  at  the  Palais  Royal,  at  the  I 
Varietes.     Discouraged,    she    left    the  I 
stage.  There  was  vagaie  talk  about  her;  | 
from  time  to  time  there  were  rumors, 
gossip.    Jewelry  was  sold;  there  wa.s  a 
|  lawsuit  of  an  intimate  nature.   HortenSe  I 
married  and  rejoiced  for  a  time  in  her! 
husband's  coaf-of-arms.  Then 'there  was  I 
a  divorce.    She  "went  into  retirement.  ' 
grew  fat.    Some  years  ago  she  was  liv-  I 
ing  in  a  fine  villa  on  the  way  to  Ver- 
sailles.    She  has    devoted   herself  to' 
farming  and  charity.    She  is  very  re- I 
hgious.    Not  long  ago  she  was  speaking  ' 
about  revivals  of  Offenbach's  operas  In 
Pans  and  deploring  the  coarseness,  the 
ack  of  finesse,  in  the  performances.   In  I 
her  day  she  said  there  was  no  vulgar 
appeal,  no  undue  emphasis. 

The  Original  Orestes 

Hortense  Schneffier  never  visited  this 
country.  Lea  Silly,  tho  original  Orestes, 
did.  Her  real  name  was  Delval.  She 
began  by  appearing  "lightly  clad,  and 
therefore  the  more  Apprecia ted"  In  fairy 
pieces.  At  first  she  was  a  dark  bruntette. 
„-*u>,  e  ,EmP're.  when  Loliee  talked 
with  her.  she  was  a  striking  blonde,  still 
firm  of  flesh,  still  lively,  eager  to  revive 
the  memories  of  the  past. 

She  came  to  this  country  with  Celine 
Monta  and  in  an  opera-bouffe  company 
of  wh,ch  Carlo  Patti  was  the  musical  * 
director,  and  first  appeared  at  the  Grand 

^?rf'^UfUSAe:  New  York'  in  the  faI>  of 
18.0  (Marie  Aimee,  whose  real  name  was 
Tronchon,  made  her  appearance  there 
m  January,  1871).  Lea  was  engaged  for 
.stx  months  at  the  rate  of?-'«»  a  month, 
j  Loriee's  aecounUof  the  "extraordinary 
|i  manager  Fisk"  Is  amusing,  partly  by 
a  reason  of  its  inaccuracy.  This  manager, 
I  it   appears,   was  a  colonel,  merchant, 
financier,  impresario:  he  had  purchased 
a  regiment,  railways,  boats,  u  theatre. 
Elegantly  .dressed,  he  drove  with  four 
horses    through    the   avenues   of  New 
York  and   passed   willingly   under  the  ' 
window  of  Mile.  Montaland.  the  "capti- 
vative,  generous,  accessible"  Montaland. 
But  the  chief  mistress  of  the  impresa- 
rio fell  in  love  with  his  secretary.  Fisk 
had   left   compromising  papers   in  her 
hands.     She   endeavored    to  blackmail 
him.    He  complained  to  the  courts  and 
the  judges  pronounced  a  severe  sentence 
against  the  secretary.   Knowing  that  he 
was  about  to  be  jailed,  the  latter  waited 
for  Fisk  "in  Fifth  avenue,"  shot  him 
and  killed  him.    Thus  is  the  story  told 
by  tho  ingenious  police. 

Tho  operetta  company  was  disbanded.  \ 
Lea  took  a  vacation.     She  went  as  a  • 
tourist,  but  not  alone,  throughout  the  > 
country.  She  called  on  Brigham  Young.  ' 
as  "the  founder  of  the  true,  the  onT 
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I  'he   beautiful   Helen   overwhelmed  . 
with  epithets  which  I  should  not  dare  to 

repeat.    They  prove  that  if  ah*  was 

recognized  later  as  the  daughter  of 
Auainemnon,  king  of  kings,  she  had  not 

J  been  reared  in  his  palace.  I  have  al- 
ways observed  toward  her  the  compus- 
sionate  respect  due  her  age,  her  large 
fortune  so  laboriously  acquired  by 
works  which  would  have  made  women 
I  of  legs  firm  courage  shudder  and  recoil, 
and  the  procession  of  Illustrious  and 
useful  protectors  who  escort  her,  a  pro- 
cession that  lengthens'  Incessantly  as 
i  she  advances."  • 

Lea  went  to  the  Porte  Saint  Martin, 
and  there  Ismail,  viceroy  of  IJg>pt.  sit- 
ting in  a  box  with  Bravals.  Hie  Nabob  ] 
of  Alphonse  Daudet,  saw  her.  Her 
slight  figure  and  opulent  corsage,  her 
scarlet  mouth,  and  eyes,  now  sparkling, 
now  languorous,  impressed  the.  visitor. 
"That  woman  pleases  me.  Invite  her  to 
supper  for  tomorrow  nt  Blgnon's.  Do 
this,  I  beg  you.  without  naming  ma. 
There  will  be  a  dozen  guests." 

Lea  went,  and  she  was  seated  where 
Ismail  could  see  her  at  his  ease.  Con- 
versation became  intimate,  and  Lea 
promised  to  see  his  apartment  the  next, 
afternoon.  She  called,  and  was  looking 
at  the  objects  of  "bigotry  and  virtue" 
when  a  servant  rapped  and  brought  In  a 
card  on  a  superb  salver.  The  impudent 
Lea  took  up  the  card  and  read  the  name 
o*- Hortense  Schneider.  Before  the  ser- 
vant could  recover  himself,  Lea  had 
given  this  order:  "Say  that  we  are  not 
at  home."  Ismail  smiled  and 'applauded. 
Miss  Van  Dresser 

Miss  Van  Dresser,  who  will  take  the 
f  part  of  Helen  tomorrow  night,  is  known 
in  Boston.  Born  nt  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
she  began  as  a  singer  in  light  opera 
with  the  Bostonians.  Sixteen  years  ago 
she  was  engaged  for  small  frarts  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Feeling  the 
need  of  further  study,  she  went  to* 
Munich.  In  1907  she  made  her  appear- 
ance art  Dresden  as  Ellsa/beth  in  "Tann- 
haeuser."  She  was  soprano  at  the 
Dessau  Court  Theatre  (1910-11),  at  the 
Frankfort  City  Theatre  ,  (1911-14).  In:, 
1915-16  she  was  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  company.  Her  latest  ap- 
pearances in  Boston  were  in  concert  in 
March  and  November.  1916,  October,' 
1917,  for  the  army  relief;  March  ?,.  1918. 
when  she  took  part  with  Eugene  Ysaye 
in  a  Sunday  afternoon  concert  in  Sym- 
phony Hall. 

At  the  Copley 

I  Mr.  Jewett  has  already  in  the  season 
of  1919-20,  which  began  at  the  Copley- 
Theatre  Aug.  28,  produced  two  English 
comedies  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try and  revived  Shaw's  "Pygmalion"  and 
Wilde's  "A  (Woman  of  No  Importance." 
The  comedies  new  to  Boston  were 
"Clothes  and  the  Woman,''  by  George  - 
Paston  (Miss  Emily  Morse  Symonds), 
and  "Marmaduke."  by  Ernest  Denny.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  these  two  plays 
escaped  the  attention  of  other  managers; 
for.  if  they  are  light— and  "Marmaduke"' 
Is  fantastical— they  are  entertaining  and 
provide  alluring  parts -for  capable  come- 
dians. 

Furthermore,  these  plays  have  been 
well  acted.  We  hold  In  grateful  recol- 
lection Miss  Viola  Roach  as  Eliza  Doo- 
little  in  "Pygmalion."  an  impersonation 
that  was  far  more  realistic  and  at  the 
same  time  Imaginative  than  the  por- 
trayal by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who 
took  the  part  when  the  comedy  was  first 
]«crformed  here.  Miss  .Roach's  Lady 
Hunstanton  in  "A  Woman  of  No  Impor- 
tance" was  a  delightful  characteriza- 
tion* by  reason  of  the  irresponsibility, 
the  unconscious  malice,  tho  triviality 
portrayed'.     Her    Patricia    O'Brien  in 

"Marmaduke"  is  a  spontaneous  charac- 
terization, wholly  without  the  alternat 

ing  pertness  and  the  sentimentaiism  tha' 
too  often  disfigure  the  work  of  ar 
actress  playing  the  ingenue. 


religion,  the  Christian  restorer  of  polv-         I  acJ;''css  Paying  the  ingenue, 
gamy."     When   she  had   safll   this  "to  ,  lhe  return  of  Miss  Morris  to  the  pop- 

him,  "the  peaceable  man  nearly  leaDcd  vvas  waMT>ly  Welcomed.    Her  Mrs. 


him,  "the  peaceable,  man  nearly  leaped 
for  surprise  and  pleasure."  She  sang 
to  him  an  eccentric  Tyrolian  ditty  with 
a  "la  itou,"  and  told  him  it  was  by  Mo- 
zart. "Ah!  Does  he  live  at  Paris?" 
"No,  on  an  island,  the  Island  "f  Frog-  I 
pond."  Brigham  blessed  hur  tuid  she 
went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

When  she  was  back  in  Paris  she  joined  i 
the  company  of  the  Varietes.   Her  most  I 
brilliant  part  was  that  of  Orestes.  By 
mer  freshness  and  mockery  she  angered  i 
Hortense  Schneider.    Lea  could  imitate 
^ny  one.    She  was  Imprudent,  and  bur- 
jpqued  Schneider,  who  was  the  most 
pltimate  friend  of  Noriae,  one  of  the 
anager3;  she  was  also  the  most  inti- 
late  friend  of  Meilhac,  one  of  the  li- 
rettlsts  of  the  theatre,  and  she  was  the 
(dear  friend  of  Offenbach.    Lea  Imitated 


|etrs/Jtranslation  is  the  more  lament 
Ible,    Take  the  dashing  entrance  sons 


if  Orestes: 


_      ,  l—-  —  v  ' — "  *  wear  i iieno  ot  urrenoach.    I,ea  imitated 

people  of  his  village.    They  wished  Ker  on  the  stage..    There  were  rough 

to    marry,    to    bring   to   them   a  WOrds  between  them  behind  the  scenes 

luchess.    He  finally  pretended  to  yield  and  many  of  the  charges  then  made  on 

ing  entrance"  s^ns   t  °  their  desires   and  he  promised  that  either  side  were  undoubtedly  true  The 

•  he    Would   Show    thp.m    n    ppnnrt    dll^Vimaa     I.;   ...       L-       .  . 


An  cabaret  du  Labyrlnthe 

Cette  nult  j'al  soupe.  m0n  vleux 
A.vec  ces  dames  de  Corlnthe 
Tout  ce  que  la  Orece  a  de  mieux. 
/The  refrain  "Tzing  la,  la,  Tzing  la,  la, 
Vya  Kephale,  o  la.  la!"  was  thus  trans- 
•n-med  into  English  by  Kenney:  "Tow 
,m»,j(row!    How's  your  poor  feet,  my 


 ,     —  -  -  —  |/.vi.„»vu  t.t.n.v 

he  would  show  them  a  grand  duchess. 
He  had-eivsn  to  the  village  church  a 
bell  which  was  awaiting  baptism.  Gra- 
mont  sent  word  that  he  would  attend 
the  ceremony  and  bring  with  him  the 
Grande  Duchesse  de  GerolEteln.  Hor- 
tense appeared  to  the  joy  of  the  vil- 
lagers. She  played  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  godmother  to  perfection.  Her 
blonde  hair  was  ci owned  with. lilies  and 


women  grabbed  each  other  by  the-hair. 
Of  course  Lea  was  the  one  to  leave  the 
theatre.  The  jour/palists  took  up  the 
quarrel.  Academicians  corrected  the 
letter  of  Hortense  for  the  press.  No  leBs 
a  man  than  Franclsquo  Sarcey  aided 
Lea  In  her  letter  to  Figaro.  An  extract 
will  show  its  agreeable  character:  "You 


Pearce  in  "Pygmalion"  and  her  Ladv, 
Allonby  in  Wilde's  comedy,  two  widely, 
different  characterizations,  were  alike 
admirable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  praise  the 
j  work-  of  Miss  Newcombe,  whose  versa- 
tility has  long  been  tested.   Miss  Hamil. 
ton.  who  has  often  been  miscast,  and 
has  not  always  neen  at  her  ease,  was 
entertaining  as  Wilde's  Lady  Caroline 
and  a  sympathetic  figure  as  the  true 
|  Marmaduke's  adoring  old  servant.  Miss 
Stewart,  a  valuable  acquisition,  at  once 
[made  a  favorable  impression.   She  comes 
oi  an  Australian  theatrical  family.  Mls« 
Ediss,   who  takes  the  part  of  a ,  voung 
IKirl,  should  chasten  her  propensity  to 
I  smirk  and  giggle  on  all  occasions.  There 
,  is  no  need  of  her  thus  marring  what 
|  might   otherwise   be   a   pleasing  per- 
|  formance. 

Any  company  would  be  fortunate  in 
Mr.  Wingfleld  and  MV.  Clive;  the  foremr 
a  well-graced,  experienced  actor,  an 
actor  that  has  the  quality  known  as 
distinction;  the  latter,  a  comedian  that, 
has  the  rare  gift- of  wholly  sinking  his 
own  personality,  and  shaping  an  Indi- 
viduality lor  each  character  he  plays- 
and  Mr.  Clive  is  not  only  a  dexterous 
comedian:  he  has  shown  genuine  ability 
in  more  serious  work.  Messrs.  Craske. 
.oss,  Matthews,  have  contributed  ' 
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unlsts  hasten  the  departurti'";     ■•,      Rr0Bt    electtlo  ignis 
,Kregatlon  after  a  cathedral-.  ..«»■       ,  on,  ,lhc  director J^M 
*  rhapsodic  opening  on  the  »           ,       „nd  the  camera  man 
lt- hope  of  mlereatlni  develop-  ™  1  un  Interminable  dclaj 
  roimioH    hiuI   tho!w."     .   ki.  ,.mnk.  in  an  un 


rtt  has  other  unfamiliar  plays 

for  production,  umoug  them 
blnson,"  hy  Elliabeth  Baker, 
r  of  "Chains":  Coleby's  "The 
.Shaw's  "Widowers'  Houaea," 


jisic  Heard  at  the  "Proms" 
ivhere  in  London 

'es  said  of  tho  second  set  Of 
"Inipreselone    dal  Vero." 


I  played  at  th'  Promrnicle  roivert  Sept. 

11:    "Sir  Henry  Wood  ;ave  the  first  set 
I  during  the  last  season.   The  three  mim- 
I  bers  of  this  set  ate  called  a  'Colloquy  of 
!  Bella.'  "The  Cypress  Trees  and  the  Wind.' 
and   a   rustic   festival.     In   all   three  I 
there  is  a  gcod  deal  of  realism,  but  It  j 

*  Is  realism  controlled  by  musical  consid- 
erations; lt  never  becomes  merely  Imi- 
tative.   The  bells,   for  example,  may 

jangle  in  half  a  dozen  different  keys, 
but  yet  they  produce  a  musical  result 
|  and  the  tunes  they  ring;  true.  One 
1  may  feel  that  a  (treat  deal  of  dotuil  Is 
compressed  into  t  ie  score  which  passes 
■  unheard  at  first,  but  thai  is  only  to-  say 
that  there  is  more  to  come  at  a  second 
or  a  third  hearing.  Each  piece  at  once 
produces  a  consistent  and  complete  Im- 
pression, which  further  hearing  should 
intensify.  After  Pratella  the  other  night 
it  was  refreshing  to  hear  Malipiero."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  said  that  while  there  was 
nothing  surprisingly  novel,  the  treatment 
of  the  themes  was  decidedly  novol  and 
decided  I  v  brief.  "Malipiero  is  a  master  I 
oT  telling  and  reticent  effect.  What  he  U 
wants  to  express  Me  expresses  vividly 
but  without  overstatement.  His  music- 
is  essentially  arresting  and  neiver  dull. 
It  carries  conviction  all  the  way,  and  its 
manv-colorcd  variety  springs  from  a 
genuine  inspiration  and  not  from  a  mero 
fertility— within  the  reach  of  every  ex- 
perienced musician— in  orchestral  re- 
source. The  boisterous  jollity  of  the 
final  section  was  irresistible,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  the  author  had  econo- 
mized his  resources  and  had  omitted 
tho  commonplace  one  has  learned  to  ex- 
pect from  the  conventionally  pictorial 
musician." 

Pratella's  "La  Guerra"  played  cn  Sept. 
!>  was  described  as  "The  last  word  in 
futility  from  Italy."    On  the  10th,  "La-  i 
mla."  by  Dorothy  Howell.  "Showed  ex- 
traordinary promise  both  in  the  actual  I 
musical  matter  and  in  the  handling  of  j 
orchestral    effect.     Granted   it     is   lm-  j 
mature  and  imitative,  it  is  free  from  I 
tho  affectation   of   the   other,   and  a 
genuine    piece   cf    music."     Thus  the 
Times.     The   piece   was    repeated    on  j 
!  Sept.  13.    Miss  Howell  is  a  native  of  | 
Birmingham  and  is  said  to  be  a  fine 
pianist.    She  is  21  years  old  and  has 
I  alreadv   over  150  compositions   to  her 
!  credit."  She  showed  her  talent  for  com- 
!  position  when  she  was  9. 

The  Times  concerning  the  Rumanian 
Stan  Golestan's  orchestral  rhapsody  per- 
formed on   Sept.   13.      "It  was  a  good 
.'  work  for  a  Saturday  night-food,  that  le. 
jji  for  an  audience  which  want?  rhythmic 
/(  tunes  and  bright  colors,  and  does  not 
Vwant   things    that   are   difficult.  One 
C'  swift   upward   scale   serves   for  intrb- 
H  duction  to*a  brightly  woven  tissue  of 
Li  themes    some   labelled   as  folksongs, 

*  ' others  the  product  of  the  composer's 

own  inventive  or  derivative  power.  The 
whole  remirds  one  of  the  gaudy  em- 
broideries  in  which  all  the  Balkan  races 
seem  to  delight;  sometimes  their  com- 
binations   of     color    are    fascinating,  j 
sometimes  thev  are  crude  to  the  Weat- 
fe  ern  eye.    In  the  same  way  Stan  Gol- 
Hestan's  music  strikes  the  Western  ear 
'-,  as  a  mixture  of  simplicity  with  sophisti-! 
B  cation,    which    is    insrtaiiUy  effective, 
I  though  when  there  is  time  to  think 
(     about     it,  material     is  found 

|  to  he  cheap.    In  this  concert  there  was 
It  also  the  scond  performance  of  Dorothy 
It  Howell's     1-amia,-    first   produced  last 
|  a  Wednesda:  .    It  was  so  unusual  to  re- 
d  peat  a  new  work  immediately,  that  the 
'  a  fact  deserves  remark.    It  would  be  an, 
in  admirable  thing  if  it  could  become  the 
nrule  to  give  a  second  performance  to 
I    anv  new  work  which,  as  this  did, 
U;  aroused  real  interest  at  its  first  hearing.1 
n-.  The  practice  would  set  a  premium  on 
'  J  th*  discriminating  appreciation  of  the 
1  J  audience.    Moreover,  what  occurred  in 
:  ,1  this  case  was  what  might  be  generally 
|  ,1  expected.    'I.amla'  was  infinitely  better 
1  •!  played  on  Saturday  than  on  Wednesday, 
it]  There  wa.--  ail  the  difference  between  a, 
J  rough    trial    ar.d    a    finished  perform-. 
I  .lance;  and  anything  which  can  succeed  I 
i|l  on  its  first  trial  Is  worth  finishing." 
;Wt]    The  Times  said  of  Widor'a  organ  s>  m 
3  phony    performed    on    Sept.    IT:  "The 
si  d  combination    of   organ    and  orchestra 
'  1 1|  presents  a  problem  which  has  never 
M  been  satisfactorily  solved.     Perhaps  it 
'^jg  is  incapable  of  complete  solution,  but 
H  composers  have  not  quite  satisfied  them- 
>    j  selves  on   that   point.     Charles  Marie 
fig  Wider  was  among  the  most  assiduous 
BI  of  the  French  composers  of  the  last  gen- 
s  I  eration  who  w-re  determined  to  'find  a 
9\v  way.'   and  one  of  his  later  efforts,  a 
«.«■ '    'Binfon.i  S-'.era'  for  organ  snj  orches- 
K-  tra  (Op.  bl).  was  the  principal  work  hi 
mEI  laat  night's   program    at   the  Queen'f 

■  Hall.  T>r.  Stanley  Marchant  was  the 
E  solo  player.    It  was  not  very  clear  whj 

■  it  Jhould  be  called  a  symphony  raihei 

■  than  a  concerto,  or  what  gave  it  iti 
InH  sacred  character,  except  that   a  ggai 


„..nlsts  hasten  th 
connregation  after 

Ice.  A 
n  holds.  . 

irnts    never  quite    fulfilled,   and  th 
1  fngal 'climax  of  the  finale  Is  certainly  | 
Imposing     But  at  tho  end  we  have  the 
feeling  of  lmvlng  been  Imposed   upon.  I 
1  and   not   having  had   any    real  music 
t|  to  speak  of  in  spite  of  all  the  fuss.    1  he 
Inractioal  difficulties  of  the  combination 
1  are  twofold.   They  Include  that  of  keep-' 
!  me  organ  and  orchestra  together  in  the 
I  matter  of  time  and  of  hiding  as  far  as 
!  possible  the  fact  that  they  can  never 
be  together  In  tho  matter  of  time.  The 
'i  latter  is  the  really  baffling  problem,  but 
the  former  baffled  the  utmost  efforts 
of  organist  and  conductor  at  several 
1  points  in  this  performance." 
|     The  Times  of  Sept.  19:  "The  wonder 
\\  that  nobody  has  done  before  what  Mr 
!  Roger  Quilter  has  done  in  his  children  a 
I  overture,  which  Sir  Henry  Wood  played 
|  at  Queen's  Hall  last  night.  All  good  chll- 
I  dren  have  been  brought  up  on  'Bab>  „ 

I  Opera.'  and  quite  a  number  of  composers 

II  must  have  been  good  children  once;  yot 
11  no  one  or  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 

taken  the  tunes  of  his  first  classic,  with 
his  memories  of  Randolph  Caldlcott  a 
inimitable  pictures,  and  woven  them  In- 
to a  piece  of  continuous  music.  How- 
e%er,  Mr.  Roger  Quilter  has  done  It  now, 
with  a  delicate  sense  of  orchestral  color 


lights  . 
gives  a  few 
after 

seeniH  ■  (  untmag- 

eatisfactou.  uf"*"/  A8  tho  icenes  are 
,«tta  several  tlmeau  A«  tho  eh)ch  ^ 

n0t  "In  the  play  Tfs  out  of  the  quej- 
occur  in  H»y  11  t  attempt  to 
tlon   for  the  siiectaio •  som(, 

follow  the  »twy.  ^  m»n  lnakins  nP- 
body.  a  man  oi  a  ,n  aces.  when 

patently  ™an,"f<n58  nffi completed, 
the  fl,m  has  V,  en  flna "  Vu^OWS 
after  passing  tluoi g n  .  €3  theg( 
hew  hany  h"n*V"oVePrr"0  to  be  proofs ' 
grimaces  m»V  5*.*^^  th'  moment 
of  ^rt«rt^^e«\taS  they  appear 
Li,  Vri'.-tSr  '"A  Mend^f  mine  who 

^etoTn^'TheVurs    .  They  Are,'^ 

"iT" being  shown  :n  England.  One  MTVijC 
dfrs  whether  the  object  of  these  pic»i 
tires  is  to  carry  out  one  of  the  gr?*. 
desiderata  of  the  film  manufacturer 
dav.  that  of  robbing  the  'star'  of  value, 
and  concentrating  attention  on  the  n'oj 
duction.' 


Man  ><!'38f  *  aoY  e.  1887),  when  Harry 
first  appearanc*  in  the  "n'ted  Sta  J 

I  »NeU  Gwynne"  to  tho  uoreno  oi  j 
'thy." 

THE  BOYCOTT 
(We  -re  n.Hl-0  art  to  buy  new  clothes  ) 
I  In  better  times, 

When  wool  was  .-heap 
■  Anrt  tailors'  crimes 

But  since  my  prin- 
ciple 1»  strong 
Apninst  nil  in-  . 
F.Kiipdlcnt  wrong. 
.  sttncfcaad  swore  to  buy  no  m«M 
And  overwear  tbe  "worn  befoL-. 

Anil  now,  sins. 

No  more  I  may 
My  lintel  pass 


tseS. 


"which  rivals  the  fresh  tints  of  Caldi- 
cott^  palette.  Everyone  thoroughly  en- 
loved  it  though  of  course  those  whose 
pwledge  of  the  original  had  not  grown 
Foo  rust»«ust  have  missed  things,  ror 
P  own-San  we  missed  the  Pig  most. 
There  wa-s  a  lady  loved  »  T^i-SSl 

composer  might  have  ™a^m°^fewer 
h  oicture  of  each  tune  if  he  had  had  fewei  | 
'tunes  to  play  with.  But  we  have  no 
Swish  to  complain.  The  everture  was  a 
delighfful  refreahment  of  childish  mem- 
lories  and  full  of  the  sort  of  Innocent 
•  gayety  of  which  we  get  too  little  in 
modem  music." 

'  How  Producers  of  Film  Plays 
Strive  to  Excite  Attention  1 

Mr.  Alder  Anderson,  writing  for  the; 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  discusses  hi-  j 
lalutin  in  announcement  of  film  plays. 
I  also  the  destroyers  of  illusions. 

•  The  theatre  owner  is  himself  being 
angled  for  by  the  super-psychologists, 
who  wish  to  draw  his  attention  tc ,  heir 
wares.    A  very  amusing  book  might  be 
written  cn  this  subject.    In  order  to 
drown  the  voice  of  their  compe :  .tors 
the  owners  of  the  films  must  eontinual- 
v  raise  the  diapason  of  their  announce- 
rrent    and   are  always  racking  their 
^3"ns  f  or  a  new  phrase  that  will  secure 
a  fentior.    When  some  scores  of  ^ople 
are  engaged  in  this  attempt,  the  ie 
sultan S  cacophony     not  to  be  wbndere| 
at    Words  ceas<  to  have  th«.r  ordinary  , 
significance.    A  film  on  so cia  unrest 
is  recommended  as  'a  real  whale  of  a 
oicture.'     A  drama  is  described  as  a, 
production  that  towers  like  a •  Goliath | 
over  the  average  feature  PnOaM,  M 
story  of  a  dream  of  colossal  powe  that 
came  true  with  a  gripping  twst  in  the] 
X  that  sends  your  audience  away 
talking-talking— talking. 


The  Pew  and  the  Many 

"The  Theatre"  is  from  Herbert 
Trench's  "Poems,  with  Fables  In 
Prose." 

;  "Art's  function  is  to  please.  1 
j       "But  whom?" 
"The  Few." 
"The  Few  won't  fill  the  Theatre,  myi 

good  man! 
That  by  «.  different  function  earns  itsj 
due." 

"And  what  may  be  its  law?" 
"Please  Caliban." 


-Another  quite  ordinary  «J»gMgJ 
elette  is  'a  story  of  power  and  punc.i 
th  "compelling  drama  of  a 
followed  the  dim  pathway  of  sa enfioo 
out  through  the  shadows  to  the  sunn> 
l^hwavs   of   Love   and   Trust.  Still 
another5  Is  £  -  £*g,# 

a  real  mine  of  supreme  heart  "'terest 
In  actress  is  described  as  •*  stat  of 
.^monrtous  achievements.  What  sn- 
haTa^ompltahed  has  made  her  name 
a  household  word,  a  synonym  o.  rare 
Vxcellence.  What  she  is  yet  to  ac 
teSteh   will   be. the  fruition    of  her 

«laf  ss^st  ^f^l 

Mff  deeds  of  dari„B -  ^  every  J 
Episode  electrical  with  tnniis.  .  i 

some  dozens  of  smilla.  P"^ 

j  the  film  Prou,uce^afrf1enlentary  maxim 
pains  to  P«^«f  Bhroud- 
of  showmansnlp  which  cou  the 

,.,  don.  In  reaut}.  <•«  Hporessing  and 
,  j  making  ^nc  ^ '  the  Casual 

!  wearisome  an  cxperienec 

T^S  inTheestPudUio°isaa  bIgVrtl.Ke 

|;  StuJ  inwhich  •g^f  ffig 


This^question  has  been  put  to  us:  "Did 
you  ever  have  your  shoes  (or  boots) 
■foxed'  In  the  seventies?    Is.it  done 

n  We  had  heard  of  books  that  were 
"foxed."  Their  leaves  stained  with 
brownish-yellow  spots  Of  beer  turned 
sour  and  from  its  "evil  *tink  ns  scent 
called  "foxed";  of  human  beings  over 
come  by  wine  or  strong  «ters  and 
therefore  "foxed."  Thus  old  transia 
,tors  of  Plutarch's  'Morals"  translated 
•  the  title  of  a  symposium,  "Why  V,  omen 
are  hardly,  old  men  easily,  foxed 

We  are  tempted  to  discuss  this  ques 
tion,  if  only  for  the  purpose  oi  qwtm= 
Plutarch's  reason  drawn  from  AristoUe. 
"For  he  affirms  that  those  whp  drink 
fast  and  take  a  large  draught  without 
drawing  breath,  are  seldom  overtaken 
becau^  the  wine  doth  not  stay jlong :  m 
their  bodies,  but  having  acquired  an  im 
petus  by  this  greedy  drinking  sudder dy 
runs  through:  and  women  are  generally 
observed  to"  drink  after  that  — 
No.  We  never  heard  in  the  j Seventies 
r  in  the  Sixties  the  word  "foxed  used 
by  cordwainers  or  cobblers.  It  ap 
pears  that  to  fox  a  boot  is  Jo  repair  it 
by  renewing  the  upper  Ifaftier.jr  V* 

oneVat  hfsTbinding  of  leather  on  the 
cloth  ail  round  next  to  the  sole.  ,  Pox. 
To  mend  a  boot  by  capping  it-  in  a 
ereat  slang  dictionary  we  read  that 
mefning  "to  play  truant  "  is  an 
Americanism.    In  our  little  village  we 

Plrrddid°°w:yever  speak  of  the  artificial 
sores  made  on  hands  or  fingers  "  ^ 
hltlea  "  There  were  foolish  youngsters 
in  the  district  and  intermediate  school, 
who  rubbed  tho  skin  off  fingers  betw  een 
The  ioints  by  the  friction  of  their  thumbs 
The  boy  that  could  show  the  most  raw 
snots  was  reckoned  the  bravest  the 
Sort  worthy;  for  the  judgment  of  boys 
r°  that  of  men,  is  seldom  sound  Qi 

-  !^Vasb"fox-day,"  a  single  Ane  day  fol 
Lowed  by  rain,  ever  heard  in  New  Bn0- 

Jla£r? Joshua  Reynolds:    "That  style  of 
1  Titian,  which  may  be  called  .Golden 
manner,  when  unskilfully  managed,  oe 
1  comes  what  the  painters  call  foxy .  *q 
'that  term  ever  used  today,  even  b> 
painters  of  sash  and  blind  . 


_ruw.  g  A^sjrgar^i^ 

An  Alternative  Bill  of  Fare 

Let  us  again  speak  of        ual^  , 
old  word  now  out  of  f a^l 
a  low  term.   ^^ST^  celebrated  a* 
of  Dr.  Johnson  s  bn  th ^  1 
Lichfield,  Sept.  18.  the  o,  ,  n  - 

sisted  of  "«i»teatk,nnhe"c    Thus  forttf 

VeT°?  ClnV£on?:o^  listen  to  an 
fled,  stalwai  t  Br  tons  <-  was  sug. 

address  by  more  appro 

gested  at  the  time  that  ^ 

which,  however,  d  d  not  "rue. 

T^JSS^  ^  JSSS  good 

the  othei  items  ^  himself, 
enough   for  the  Si  eat        t  ^ 

£  cipl'e  '  Johnson  was  a  gross 
fif^r  whde  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  a 
Sealer  Young  students  of  literature 
should  not  confound  the  two  eminent 

StoldsS's  "Haunch  of  Venison/'  ad- 
rlrc^sed  to  Lord  Clare  in  1765.  is  stn 
amnstng.  and  informs  us  how  the  meal 

^:Zf*  frlen  liver  gjv^JsM 
l«  ttiepasty-wai 

Now,"mV  lord,   as  for  tripe,  it's 

aversion; 


my  utter 


Dorothy 

Miss  Dorothy  Mac  Kaye  of  the  "See- 
Saw"  company  has  changed  her  MJBe 
to  Dorothea  Macks  ye.  giving  as  a  reason 
that  the  "See-Saw"  company  comains 
■  a  whole  mess  of  Dorothys.     We  reia 
on  the  same  day  in  a  London  newspaper 
that  the  Christian  names  of  ^ E nghsttl 
•girls  are  becoming  pjettier.     Just  think. 
For  instance,  of  all  the  cnarming  Doro- | 
thvs   you   know,   who    seem   to  have 
graced  this  planet  for  the  first  time 
somewhere  round  about  the  year  ump- 
teen' "    The  journalist  also  says,  ac 
counting  for  the  prettier  names:  Nffl 
doubt  a  factor  in  the  change  is  that 
parents  no  longer  feel  bound  to  pass  on 
to  their  offspring  names  that  have  been 
family  heirlooms  for  generations,  whi  e 
some  of  our  dramatists  may  now  fairly 
Claim  a  share  In  setting  the  fashion  with 
girls'  names.   The  heyday  of  a  top-hole 
musical  comedy  invariably  reflects  itself 
at  the  christening  font,  and  later  on 
:  will  often  help  you  to  make  a  iou„u 


aversion;  ..       xm-lc  or  a  Persian;  u 

And  tow  bacon  I  hate  hU«  a  To^or 
^Su.^lMVon  »»J  h^or  wentjnernly  toundj 

KRFISLER  BACK 

J  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,,  after  two 
'years  of  retirement,  was  welcomed 
jback  to  Boston  yesterday  afternoon 
I  in  Symphony  Hall  by  a  throng  that 
j  was  limited«only  by  the  size  of  the 
place  and  law's  requirements. 

The  demonstration  given  him  at  hW 
first  appearance  on  the  stage,  between 
his  selections  and  at  their  close  probably^ 
never  has  been  exceeded  here  in  warmth 
and  earnestness. 

The  Program 
His  program  was: 
Sonata,  G-mlnor.  G.  Tartlni;  concerto 
C-major,  A  Vivaldi;'  eoncerto,  A-mlnor; 
G  B.  Viotti-  melodfe,  Gluck;  ballet  music 
irom  "Rosamunde,"  Sclfubert;  hymn  t 
the  sun,  from  "Coq  d'Or"  (tranBcribw 
by  Kreisler).  Rlmsky-Kprsakoff ;  La  1^1 
tana,  Kreisler;  tambourln  chinois 
Kreisler. 

The  skilled  sympathy  of  Carl  Lam, 
son's  piano  accompaniments  helped 
.greatly  in  the  remarkable  impressior, 
made  by  the  violinist. 

Mr.  Kreisler,  though  evidently  mover, 
by  the  reception  given  him.  firmly  bul 
kindly  refused  to  yield  to  tire  demand! 
for  extra  pieces  until  tho  tremendoul 
outburst  that  followed  the  "Hymn  tc 
the  Sun."  He  repeated  this  and  lm 
other  two  regular  numbers  and  was  exi 
tremely  generous  with  added  selection! 
at  the  close, 

Improve4  in  Retirement 

The  violinist  during  his  retirement  has 
apparently  accomplished  the  impossible 
He  has  improved  and  ombellished  th 
manifold  characteristics  of  his  piaylnJ 
that  for  years  have  made  it  unique. 
The  audience  yesterday  heard  the  ol 
"Kreisler    and,    astonishing    though  i 
I  seems,  something  more.   His  breadth  i 
broader.   His  strangth  is  stronger.  IB 
i  poise  is  surer.  His  tenderness  is  tended 
5  er.   The  delicate  tracery  of  his  emotion 
Eftl  subtlety  Is  finer.   The  beauty  of  hi 
1  tone   is   intensified.     The  poUnance  >j 


bfcn  <>r  gentle  -aim,  is  tinner.  I 
jjffeom  from  posing  Is  more  iruirk< 
expression  of  musical  Intent  n 
Up  In  tho  moat  difficult  and  comji 
passages  as  well  as  in  the  almc 
libit  muted  tones  Is  mora  evidei 
ng*very  of  his  art  and  his  instr 
Tn  every  detail  and  at  every  mov 
is  more  evident. 

Whole  Soul  in  His  Music 

B  the  cose  of  most  violinists  It  would, 


jfests  and  wine.  "Wherefore,  either  ex- 
pect hendecasyllables  thrco  hutodivd,  or 
r*tum  ma  my  napkin,  which  i  esteem, 
not  for  its  value,  but  as  a  pledge  of  re- 
membrance from  .  my  comrade.  For 
f'abullus  and  Veranius  sent  mo  as  a  gift 
handkerchiefs  (sudnrin)  from  Iberian 
^■fcroperly  descriptive  to  say  that  thoHSaetabls;  these  must  I  prlzo  e'en  as  I  do 
jj^K  half  of  yesterday's  program  con-  ■Vernniolus  and  Fabullus."  Were  "su- 
^Jted  of  heavier,  more  solid  music  andBdarium"  and  "linteum"  then  synony- 
A   last    of    lighter,    mora    "popular"  Imous? 

botes.  With  Krelsior  it  is  different,  fj  Now  It  Is  generally  understood  that  the 
He  makes  the  most  difficult  of  a  Paga-fl  Latin  word  for  napkin  was  "mappa" 


nlnl  or  a  Bach  composition  popular  and 
the  merest  melody  a  Avork  of  classic 
art.  MP"  ■ 

The  second  half  of  his  selections  was 
made  up  of  the  more  simple,  tuneiful 
music,  and  he  carried  this  idea  out  in 
his  extra  numbers  at  the  close.  But  in 
both  kinds  of  pieces  his  hearer.?  listened 
with  the  same  thought:  "Here  is  a 
strong  man  with  a  big  heart  singing. 
We  will  !  •  ver  tire  of  his  song." 

JOHN  O'SULLIVAN 

GIVES  CONCERT 

John  O'Sullivan,  the  Irish  tenor,  gave 
his  first  Boston  concert  in  Symphony 
Hall  last  evening,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Legion  of  Allied  Veterans.  He  was 
assisted  by  the  101st  regimental  veterans' 
band,  under  the  direction  of  L.  J.  Mas- 
scy.  bandmaster.  He  was  in  excellent 
voice  and  his  singing  of  the  well-known 
Irish  songs  particularly  reached  a  re- 
sponsive chord  with  the  large  audience. 
The  complete  program  as  arranged  fol- 
lows: 

Overture    William    Tell  Hosstni 

Narrative   frbm   Lohengrin  Wagner 

Mr.  <ysulllvan  . 

"Dance  of  the  Hours"  Ponehielli 

Longing  Dear  for  You  J.  H.  Densmore 

Draw  the  Sword,  Scotland  Ramsay 

When  Shall  I  Again  See  Ireland. .  .Herbert 

iir.  O'Sullivan 
"Medley  of  Irish  Sonps" 

"Le  Rol   D'Ya  Lalo 

Cavatina  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Gounod 

Mr.  O'Sullivan 
"Echoes  from  Metropolitan  Opera  House" 
Irish  Songs 

"The  Harp  of  Tara"  Moore 

"Crulskeen    Lawn"  Lover 

"Mo  Chraobhin  Cno"  Celtic  Air 

Mr.  O'Sullivan 


that  the  host  furnished  the  table  cloth 
("mantelc")  but  each  guest  brought  his 
own  napkin.  At  the  supper  of  Nasidie-  ■ 
nus,  described  By*-  Horace,  the  guest 
Varius  was  hardly  able  to  restrain  his 
laughter  with  his  "matma"  when  the 
tapestry  fell;  but  in  another  satire  of 
Horace  "mappa"  is  understood  by  Mac- 
leane  to  mean  a  towel  or  duster  to  clean 
tho  furniture  and  walls.  The  "mappa" 
watfalso  a  cloth  used  in  chariot  races  as 
a  sjgnal  for  starting,  given  either  by  the 
consul  or  the  praetor.  Years  after  the 
time  of  Augustus  hosts,  perceiving  that 
the  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  * 
the  napkins,  used  them  to  bear  off  all 
sorts  of  things,  decided  to  provide  the 
napkins  for  their  guests.  The  man  at- 
tacked by  Catullus  wis  not  the  only  one 
that  filched  napkins  at  a  supper. 
Martial  wrote  a  biting  epigram  against 
a  thief  of  noble  family,  whom  he  nick- 
named Hermogenes.  The  epigram  erjds: 
"Hermogenes  never  brings  a  napkin  to 
a  supper.  Hermogenes  always  takes 
away  a  napkin  from*  supper." 

Can  any  one  givo  us*a  flotation  from 
a  -Latin  poet  showing  that  the  "Sudari- 
um"  was  used  by  Romans,  male"  or 
female,  for  the  nose?  And  what  took 
the .  place  of  a  pocket  in  a  Roman's 
dress? 


i 

* 

Ik 

K 
P 


1    An  Open  Question" 

("Bare  neck"   fashions  for  meij,  are  pre 

dieted.)  » I 

I  hail  with  Joy  the  coming  day. 

When  every  well-dressed  chap'll 
Feel  with  delight  the  breezes  play 

About  his  Adam's  apple.  . 
We  soon  shall  see  the  future  lenut,  , 

Mature  or  embryonic, 
j  Appear  in  costume  simple  but 

Distinctively  Byronio. 

No  longer  will  the  raundry-mald 

Make  mo  infuriated,  / 
By  sending  home  my  collars  frayed 

And  painfullK  serrated; 
Nor  will  the  nimble  collar  stud, 

In  fashion  far  from  novel, 
Hide,   while  with   soul   athirst  for  blood. 


Emile  Zola  took  pride  in  saying  on  "--Beneath  th*  bed  I  grovel. 
Oct.   20,   1S81,   that  when,  a  child  he 

i  ,a   r        .     t  neWhen  Chloe  I  set  forth  to  meet, 

received  for  the  first  time  a  20  sous    I'll  feel  a  thrill  of  hope  as' 


10  Mv  throat  I  deck  with  peWlant  neat 

-13   sous    ,Qf  amethyst  or  topaz — 
Edi-nond,  But  nere  my  eloquence  in  flow 
i     Receives  a  sudden  check; 
tie  UoncoUrt  argued  from  this  that  Zplal  For,  when  December  winds  do  blow. 

I'll  get  It  In  the  neck. 


piece,  he  bought  a  purse  for 
to  hold  the  sou  that  remained. 


by  nature  despised  money. 

Kittenish 
AJbout  10,000  people  in  London  showed 
Mme.  Tetrazzini  when  she  sang 


AUTOLYCUS— In 
Chronicle. 


the     London  Daily 


With  Water 

Al-  A.S  the  World  Wags: 
bert  Hall  on  SepL  20  that  "the  great  Apropos  of  the  newly  established  cus- 
fteart  of  the  British  public  was  true  to  torn  of  christening  ships  with  water  or 
her."  Tho  critic  of  the  Times  pictured  some  other  innocuous  beverage,  it  is  In-  ■ 
the  scene:  "She  fame  tripping  on  with  teresting  to  learn  that  on  Oct.  4,  1853,  the 
all  those  pretty  gestures  of  innocent  largest  "clipper  ship"  ever  built  was 
surprise  which  only  your  great  diva  christened  with  a  Dottle,  of  Cochituate 
know.  k»w       „^„   „  a  i.  water,  right  here  in  Boston.    This  was 

knows  how  to  use,  and  her  little  gasp  Jone>  \  am  toldf  not  because  of  the  high 

of  pleasure  when  she  saw  the  multitude  price  of  champagne,  but  in  keeping  with 
of  faces  upturned  towards  her  drew  a  Ihe  ineioient  teetotalism  which  wasbe- 
responslve  gasp  of  sympathy  from  her  '"e  experimented  with  in  New  England 
admirers."    She  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  lt*h*  tllrc;  .        ,„      »  0 

old  school.  Does  she  in  opera  still  carrv  ihe  veSsel  was  named  the  <»rea,t  Re- 
a  lace  handkerchief ^  in  Se  most  trying  constructed  by  Donald  McKay, 

Situations?    Or  has  she  broken  away  i  '  .    '  . 

from  this  tradition  of  many  years'  stand-  I  and  later  bought  from  him  by  A.  A.  Low 
ing?    Albani  was  faithful  to  it;  so  were  |  &  Bro_ther  of  New„'ilor1^  _,H?£  i^n,Sl» 
Patti  and  Sembrich.    If  we  are'  not  mis- 
taken, lime.  Galli-Curci  /-sported  the 
handkerchief  of  the  prima  donna  as  the 


sorely  afflicted  Lucia. 


oil 

i 


_A  Roman  Nose 

This  reminds  us  of  the  question 
whether  a  Roman  gentleman  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  a  pocket  handkerchief 
to  wipe  his  nose.  There  are  allusions 
to  a  handkerchief  by  poets  and  his- 
torians. Nero  at  least  was  well  provided 
with  them.  Suetonius  informs  us  that 
Nero,  as  singer  and  actor,  was  so  care- 
ful of  his  voice,  that  he  did  nought  "in 
earnest  or  mirth  without  his  phonascus 
(or- moderator  of  his  voice)'  by,  to  put 
him  in  minde  for  to  spare  his  pipea  and 
hold  his  hanrMcerchiefe  to  his  mouth." 
In  his  flight  he  held  a  handkerchief  be- 
fore his  face.  =  letonius  in  the  descrip-  jj 
tion  of  Nero's  personal  appearance 
ends:  "For  the  .nost  part,  he  ware  a 
dainty  and  effeminate  pied  garment 
celled  synthesis:  ar.d  with  a  fine  Lawne 
neck  K'  rchief  bound  about  his  neck  he 
went  ahroad  in  the  Streetes  Ungirt,  Un- 
trussed  and  Unshod."  (We  quote  from 
the  gorgeous  translation  by  Philemon 
Holland;.  Now  Suetonius  uses  the  word 
"Sudarium"  in  these  three  instance, 
,from  which  we  infer  that  the  handker- 
chief was  employed  at  first  chiefly  for 
a    ^sv  iat.   Apuleius  has  th: 


was  325  feet,  beam  53  feet,  depth  38  feet 
and  she  was  of  4555  tons  burden.  She  had 
four  decks  and  four  masts.  The  crew 
numbered  100  men  and  30  boys. 

A  great  conflagration  in  New  Tork 
Dec.  26,  1853,  set  fire  to  her,  and  she  was 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Not  that 
having  suffered  the  ignominy  of  being 
splashed  with  Cochituale  water  before 
sliding  down  the  ways  had  anything  to 
do  with  her  misfortune,  'but  you  know 
that  seafaring  men  are  Inclined  to  be  a 
bit  superstitious. 

It  was  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Some 
Ships  of  the  Clipper  Ship  Era,"  issued 
by  the  State  Street  Trust  Company,  that 
these  data  were  obtained. 
Allston.'    WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 


JMno  Aletunder  rmanaltv 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  plcassd 
to  declare  that  ".We  are  mighty  line  fel- 
lows, but  we  cannot  wrije  like  William 
Hazlitt."  Messrs.  Strong  and  Towne, 
the  authors  of  "Fair  Helen"  would,  no 
doubt,  bo  willing  to  admit  that  they 
cannot  write  like  Meilhac  and  Halevy. 
the   librettists  of   "La   Belle  Holene." 

Nor  Bo  wo  know  of  anyone,  skilled  as 
he  may  be,  who  could  do  complete  Jus- 
tice In  a  translation  to  the  French 
Academlchins,  preserve  the  wit,  the 
mockery,  i  concoct  even  a  passable 
English  version  that  would  fit  Offen- 
bach's delightful  music. 

We  had  expected,  however,  better 
dialogue  from  Mr.  Stone.  Every  now 
and  then  a  line  from  the  original  French 
flashed  brilliantly  in  the  dull  setting, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  dialogue  re- 
called a  form  of  burlesque  that  we 
thought  had  long  ago  been  banished 
from  the  stage.  Perhaps  Mr.  Strong  is 
not  responsible  for  tho  gags  and 
wheezes  of  the  comedians.  If  this  is  so, 
he  has  a  right  to  join  with  Meilhac  and 
Halevy  in  protestation  against  the  wan- 
ton Injury  done  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
fancy,  Irony  and  satire. 

The  entrance  of  Ore"stes  and  later  of 
the  Kings,  the  game  of  dice,  in  fact  all 
the  episodes  were  introduced,  but  the 

spirit  of  the  scenes  was  cheapened.  The 
libretto  should  be  re-written,  if  there 
is  expectation  oft  a  long  and  successful  ■ 
run  of  the  piece  this  season. 

Mr.  Towne  was  happier  in  his  para- 
phrase of  the  lyrics.  Mr.  Roder,  who'* 
led  a  largo  and  wholly  competent  or- 
chestra, is  to  be  praised  if  only  for  al- 
lowing these  lyrics  to  be  heard,  but  it 
may  here  bo  said  that  he  conducted 
throughout  musically  and  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  of  the  music. 

An  actress,  unless  she  has  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  Lady  Godiva,  may  well  I 
hesitate    to   appear   on    the    stage  as 
Helen,  who,  according  to  the  sagacious 
jurist  Jean  Nevizan,  possessed  the  30  ! 
points  indispensable  to  perfect  beauty. 
Yet     neither     the     famous  Hortense 
Schneider,  nor  the  fascinating  Tostee,  I 
nor  the  roguish  Airnce.  shone  in  this'1 
operetta  by  reason  of  entrancing  physi-  , 
cal  perfection.    It  is  impossible  to  know, 
even  in  these  days  of  generous  bodily 
exposure  in  the  playhouse  on  the  part' 
of  women  on  the  stage  and  in  the  audi- 
ence,  whether   anyone  miming  Helen, 
porsesses  all  the  points  named  by  Nevi- 
zan;  but  this  may  be  said:  Miss  Van 
Dresser  was  a  stately  Helen,  unbending  ■ 
gracefully  in   the   second   act,   always  1 
pleasing  the  eye  and  charming  the  ear — I 
after  her  entrance  song  in  which  she 
showed  a  nervousness  that  was  not  un- I 
natural   on   a   first-night  performance.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demanded  amor- 
ous slyness  and  sensuous  appeal  were 
lacking  in  her  impersonation.    Probably  I 
the  music  of  Helen  has  not  been  so  well 
sung  in  this  country  as  music  pure  and 
simple;  but  French  women  vocally  less 
sympathetic  and  less  skilled  in  vocal 
art   have   interpreted  this   music  with 
more  significance,  mistresses  of  finesse 
and  innuendo. 

Mr.  Harrod  made  much  of  Paris's  mu- 
sic, singing  freely,  expressively,  and  in 
a  manly  fashion.  Of  all  the  comedians 
on  the  stage  he  came  the  closest  to  the 
French  traditions.  The  chorus  was  ef- 
fective.  Mr.  Urban  again  showed  his 
rare  taste  in  color  scheme.  The  setting 
of  Helen's  boudoir  wasjindeed  beautiful. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  comedians  and  their  laborious 
efforts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
whether  they  were  instructed  to  play  in 
a  common  burlesque  vein,  or  whether 
they  were  allowed  to  follow  their  natur- 
al bent-  In  order  to  appreciate  the  wit 
of  Meilhac  and  Halevy  one  should  read 
their  libretto— say  the  charade  with 
"locomotive"  as  the  subject— and  then 
see  the  episode  of  the  riddle  in  "Fair 
Helen."  Compare,  too,  the  gambling 
scene,  or  the  finale  of  the  second  acl 
in  the  original  witli  that  in  the  present 
version.  It  may  be  said  that  this  ver- 
sion is  frankly  a  burlesque.  Yes,  but  a 
burlesque  should  be  funny.  This  one.  Is 
for  the  most  part  tedious,  nor  do  local 
and  political  gags  give  it  vitality.  "W. 
J.  Menelaus,"  as  it  stands  on  the  bill,  is 
a  sample  of  the  humor  of  the  lines  in 
the  play. 

A    very    large    audience  applauded 
heartily  after  the  second  act. 


'FAIR  HELEN'  _J 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance of  "Fair  Helen,"  a  fantasy  In  three 
acts,  based  on  "La  Belle  Helene";  book 
by  Austin  Strong;  lyrics  by  Charles 
Hanson  Towne;  with  use  of  Offenbach's 
music.  Produced  by  Richard  Ordyhski. 
Milan  Roder,  .musical  director. 

Andrew  G.  ("arenas  George  S.  Trimble 

I'll  1 1-O-f  'omoi  Seymour  OUrke 

RUta-t-Clec  John  F.  Henry 

Helen  the  Fair  Marci»  V»n  Dresser 

Orestes  ,  Hertlia  Blvini 

Pnrtbenl<!  Lillian  Kremtr 

Leoena  ,  Kntiilecn  Jones 

Paris  .*.  Jame.s  Harroil 

A  Vestal  Union  Messenger^,  Bffle  Smith 

AJai.  the  First  Perclral  Vivian 

Ajax,  the  Second  Le  Rol  Onerti 

At'iHIe*  ,  ^  Louis  Dean 


"Mis'  Nelly  of  N'Orleans" 


course,  is  Queen  Tltarua,  or  Queen  Mab 
If  you  like,  and  Pierrot  (why  be  con- 
sistent here,  of  -all  places?)  Pierrot 
thinks  he  wants  to  marry  the  queen, 

until  the  queen  teaches  him  better  man- 
ners. 

It  Is  not  a  play  for  old  people,  if  they 
have  forgotten  hojv  to  be  young,  and 
after  all,  nobody  is  old  until  he  has  f 
gotten  that.  Mrs.  Flske  plays  18  a 
and  00  at  18,  and  Is  altogether  delight 
Last  night,  after  the  curtain  had  b 
'up  and  down  at  least  a  dozen,  time1! 
without,  satisfying  an  audience  that  de- 
manded more  than  a  bow  and  a  smile, 
IMrs.  Fiske  came  out  In  front  and 
thanked  the  audience  and  said  some- 
Ithlntr  about  the  music  having  been  loo 
fouu  during  the  second  act  and  apol- 
Ibgizcd  for  something,  but  nobody  knew 
what  and  went  on  applauding.  The  ova- 
ffltion  was  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  » 
Ivcry  charming  lady. 

•    People  are  fond  of  saying  that  New 
j  Orleans  is  not  what  it  was,  that  the 
|  glamor  and  romance  have  passed  away, 
that.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Cable,  skyscrappers 
and  moving  picture  theatres  are  driving 
away  Its  charm,  but  Mrs.  Fiske  has 
made  It  a  city  of  dreams  again.  For 
it  is  modern  New  Orleans  that  one  sees 
in  the  play— one  night  in  modern  New 
Orleans  in  .fact— but  the  play  tells  a 
love  story  that  goes  back  30  yearB,  and 
anoUier   love   stpry   that   belongs  to 
today.     Jazz   bands   mingle   with   old  j 
Creole  melodies,  witchcraft  with  modern 
clothes  and  modern  speech,  but  there  is 
nothing  really  incongruous  about  it  all.  i 
Bock  Lo  New  Orleans  after  30  years  in  ' 
Turis  comes  the  beautiful  Nelly  Deven-  \ 
try,  who  30  years  ago  was  deserted  at 
the  altar  by  Georges  Durand  because 
he  refused  to  believe  her  word.  She! 
finds  that  her  niece  and  ward,  Delphine ' 
Falaise.  is  in  love  with  the  son  of  the 
man  who  humiliated  her.    Durand  calls,! 
to  protest  against  thia  match  and,  in  j 
desperation,      makes     an     accusation  J 
against  his  son  which  Delphine  believes,  j 
Nelly,  w  ith  the  aid  pf  the  moonlight  and  f 
music  in  the  old  garden,  recomes  young  ! 
again  and  recreates  the  scenes  of  30  \ 
years  ago  to  such  good  effect  that  the  r 
young  man,  now  scorned  by  Delphine, 
falls   in   love  with  her.    Nelly  proves 
that  the  years  have  not  taken  away  her 
gift  of  coquetry,  and  leads  the  two  men 
a  pretty  dance.    Tho  dawn  finds  them 
all  together  again  in  the  garden,  but ! 
very  different  people  from  what  they  - 
were  the  night  before.    Durand  realizes 
that  he  still  loves  Nelly  aud  Delphine 
that  she  still  loves  Felix. 

The  chief  charm  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  por- 
trayal is  her-  subtle  play  upon  youth  j 
and  age.   Her  Mis'  Nelly  makes  pretty,  J 
romantic  speeches,  and  then  mocks  at ^ 
them.    She  cherishes  no  illusions,  but 
she  refuses  to  be  old.    Mrs.  Fiskeisi 
voice  has  not  lost  its  silvery  timbre, 
nor  her  laugh  its  rippling  quality.  Not 
a  line,  not  a  word  is  lost.   And  it  woul 
have  been  a  pity  to  lose  a  word,  Ic 
the  dialogue  is  cleverly  written,  almos 
epigrammatic.    "By  the  time  a  woman 
is  old  enough  to  play  Juliet,"  says  Nelly, 
"she  hasn't  the  face  for  it."   "Men  and 
trouble  enter  the  house  simultaneously.'' 
"Romance  is  a  walled  garden  and  when 
people  grow  old  they  lose  the  key."  And 
when  Delphine  calls'Nelly  a  Messalina, 
Nelly  remarks  that  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  ||»ar  Messalina's  sido  of  the  case. 

Hamilton  ReveU's  Georges  Duarand  is 
a  splendid  piece- of  characterization.  He, 
too,  has  to  play  romance  at  middle  age, 
and  he  gives  the  part  dignity  and 
grace.  Georges  RenaveVt  as  the  young 
lover  is  truly  Gallic  in  his  spirito/l  act- 
ing. Miss  Day  isi  a  more  than  satis- 
factory ingenue  and  Joseph  Greene  is 
a  very  human  priest.  Something  must 
be  said  for  Miss  Chase,  Miss  Benton, 
Miss  Stem  and  Mr.  Walck,  whose  per- 
sonations of  Now  Orleans:  types  add 
more  than  color  to  the  representation. 

And  a  gr.  at  deal  of  the  atmosphere, 
of  course,  is  duo  to  Harrison  Grey 
Fiske's  beautiful  settings. 


ot' 
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HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "Mis- 
Nelly  of  N'Orleans,"  a  new  comedy  by 
Lawrence  Eyre,  produced  by  Cohan  & 
Harris,  directed  by  Harrison  Grey  Fiske. 
The  cast: 

Nelly   Daventry  Mrs.  Flske 

George  Durand  Hamilton  Revelle 

Melanle    Cardanne  Gertrude  phase, 

Angelique  Clarissa  Stem 

Zephyrine  l£va    Benton  i 

Delphine   Falaise  Dorothy   Day  | 

Felix    Durand  Georges  Renavent: 

Unc'   Boz  Ezra  Walck  j 

Pere  Andre  Clement  Joseph  Greene, 

It  is  a  comedy  of  cobwebs  and  star-  : 
shine,  a  midsummer  night's  dream  of  f 
New  Orleans,  filled  with  the  happy  in- : 
congruities  of  dreams.  Loving  and  quar-  ] 
relllng,  laughing  and  crying,  little  people 
move    by   moonlight.     Mrs.    Flske,  of 


Heads     Clever  Dancing- 
Number  at  Keith's 


Kitty  Doner,  assisted  by  Rose  Doner, 
Bobby  Dale  and  a  trio  of  Arabian  acro- 
bats, in  "A  League  of  Song  Steps."  a 
colorful  dancing  act,  heads  the  bill  at 
F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week,  past 
ning  a  large  audience  was  deeply  in- 
.  „jted.  The  b'dl  was  neavy  on  dancing. 
This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Miss 
Doner  in  Boston  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
She  has  an  interesting  act,  and  for  the  ! 
most  port  she  appears  in  masculine  at- 
tire. She  has  few  equals  on  the  stage  in 
her  particular  style  of  dancing.  Her 
single  departure  from  her  regular  rou- 
tine was  the  Oriental  dance,  of  the 
desert. 

The  performance  of  Rose  Doner,  the, 
principal's  sister,  was  less  interesting.,. 
A  beautiful  girl,   her   act  is  more  ot-] 
promise  than  fulfilment. 

Other  acts  were  James  C.  Morton.  asr 
sisted  by  Mamie.  Edna  and  Alfred  Mor- 
ton, in  an  uproarious  act  of  burlesque 
and  dance:  Ashi  and  his  troupe  of  Ori- 
ental performers;  Kellam  and  O'Dare,  in 
an   act  of   dance   and   chatter:  Eiida 
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.  or  a  little  (if*  with  overmuch  \\o.kI  quit* 
IIosuUIiikI,        la  the  nJtarml  heat  with  un- 
delete eating  strangled  In  the  holy. 
ios*  K-utrna  r<t  abdomen  Insaturabllej  ona 

tb.  An  In-a  liable  paunch  Is  a  pemit'ioiu 
ik.  fad  the  fountain  of  til.  diabases,  both  of 
ly  and  mind.  •  •  •'  And  jet  for  all  thU 
ru,  which  app.-iu>utly  (.•'.lows  surfeiting  and 
inkrnnM*.  »ee  how  we  luxuriate  and  ragv 
tab  Stlarl.  Lucullus's  (host  walks  still,  and 
■rr  man  de»lrrs  to  stiji  In  Apollo.  The 
mat  eafw  are  best,  and  'tis  an  ordinary 
■K  to  bmtow  twiMilj-  or  thirty  iwuads  upou 
illib.  touov  thousand  crowns  upon  a  dinner; 
iHj-Bamrt,  Kins  of  IV z  and  M  oro  >  j,  (pent 
■eo  pounds  on  the  sauce  of  a  capon;  it  is 
:hlng  In  our  times,  wc  scorn  all  that  Is 
»p,  "We  loathe  the  very  light  (some  of  is, 
Seneca  notes)  because  it  coaies  free,  and 
are  offended  with  the  sun's  heat,  and  those 
d  blasts,  because  we  buy  them  u»t." 


"Them  Molassescs" 
'  As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  ia  a  probleha  in  gastrorithmetic 
w  hich  has  puzzled  me :  A  gallon  of  mo- 
lasses, contains  about  eight  pounds  of 
'  sugrar,   a  small    amount   of  vegetable 
j  gums  and  three  pounds  pf  Vater;  good 
molasses  costs  about  $1.20  a  gallon,  which 
I  Is  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  a  pound  for 
I  the  sugar  contained  therein.   Good  mo- 
lesses  is  simply  cane  juice  boiled  down. 
With  most  of  the  three  pounds  of  water 
boiled  out  of  It,  the  molasses  would  be 
ready  to  be  refined  and  crystallized  into 
sugar.   Now,  with  the  finished  product, 
white  sugar,- selling  at  11  cents  a  pound, 
why  do  we  have  to  pay  15  cents  a  pound 
for  crude  raw  material?    It  is  either 
that,  or  else  we  are  charged  more  than 
'  10  cents  a  pound  for  the  water  in  the 
molasses,  which  seems  a  high  price  even 
taking  into  consideration  the  Increased 
demand  for  water,  due  to  the  Crime  of 
July  L 

Of  course  there  are  cheaper  grades  of 
so-called  molasses,  clear  down  to  black 
I  and  tarry  settlings,  skimmings  and  gen- 
I  eral  waste  and  residue  from  sugar  re- 
finery, ^but  I  am  talking  about  genuine 
cane  juice  molasses.  Why  the  price 
|  why  is  it  so  hard  to  get  at  any  pri 

why  is  it  impossible  to  get  old 


upon  pel 
footu  ay 
ided.  Out 


the  southerly  side  of  Dock  square, 
ion  extends  from  Exchange  street  to 

neuil  Hall  squ  ire.  To  such  an  extent 
that  stretch  of  sldevrilk  often  barri- 

 tad  by  obstructions  of  this  kind  that 

pedestrians  are  obliged  to  take  to  the 
carriage  raatfNvay  In  order  to  maVe  their 
way  along.  Do  storekeepers  who  are 
privileged  to  thus  use  and  obstruct  the 
sidewalks  pay  any-tiling  to  the  city  for 
the  privilege  or  do  they  get  the  privilege 
gratis?  '  OBSERVER. 

Boston. 


curl  up.  1 
drama  no  '. 
shiny  plug 
1  of  clgareUe! 
eyed  Inline; 
tool?  Ther 
Pearl  White 
tery  and  app 


means  of  a  hM'Oitermic 
hi   ^raptss  on  a  trellis  so 
heir  may  rat  them  and 
,  l  ain  of  English  nulo- 

,■  a  nobleman  with  a 
. .  an  endless  succession 
i, ml  an  adoring  but  sad- 
a3  his  accomplice  and  his 
are  admirable  villains  in 
men  of  mys- 


SIST1NE  SOLOISTS 


100  Years  Ago 

I  The  Eastern  Argus  (of  Portland,  Me., 
(published     this     paragraph     on  Oct. 

■  15,  lSl'J: 

I  "There  may  be  seen  at  the  Union  Ho - 
Htel.  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4  on 
■Friday,  two  Eggs,  upon  one  of  which! 
Hthe  appearance  of  a  young  girl,  dressed) 

■  in  a  yellowish  blue  gown,  with  a  comb 
upon  her  head,  a  candle  in  her  hand' 


la 


nd  In  the  attitude  of  throwing  her  led 

■  forward  to  strike  a  Cock,  having  at  the 

■  same  time  her  head  turned  to  defend 
U  herself   from   the  attack  of  the  Hen|. 

■  may   be    distinctly   traced;   upon  tl 

■  other  there  is  the  representation  of  tw> 
3  small  animals,  resembling  a  rat  and 
3  mouse, ^struggling  with  a  cat.  Price 
^  admission,  2s.  6d." 


s  film  pd.iys, 
ailing  flceds. 

Picture  Handkerchiefs* 

•  As  the  World  Wags: 

What  has  become,  you  ask,  of  the 
picture  handkerchiefs  common  in  the 
J  Sixties?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  saw  only 
2  recentlv  in  the  Mexican  quarter  of  San 
?  Antonio,  silken  handkerchiefs,  wildly 
.(chromatic,  on  which  were  set  lorth 
'  brave  scenes  from  the  bull  ring,  raging" 
"  brown  bulls  with  multicolored  banderil- 

*  las  pendant  from  the  neck,  matadores 
H  and  picadores  in  bine  breeches,  white 
'?  socks,  canary    jackets    and  vet-million. 

sashes,  calmly  posing  in  the  face  of 
8  death.  Clearly,  these  handkerchiefs,  if 
''  not  the  identical  ones  of  the  Sixties  in 
I  New  England,  were  at  least  of  the  same 
I  genus  Old  customs  do  lineer  on  in 
-'.'places,  and  time  is  measured  in  miles 
'<*ns  well  as  in  years.  'W.  L.  P. 

East  Boolhbay.  Me. 


The  Merchant 


Al  = 


and 
rice?  \ 
old- 


shioned  home-made  sorghum  molas- 
s?  Don't  the  farmers  ever  plant  a 
tch  of  sorghum  in  a  corner  of  the 
rden  or  cornfield? 

Che  people  cf  these  United  States  have 
,d  curious  struggles  with  the  problem 

eatables.  Useful  foods  were  long 
nored,  but  nowadays  chemical  synthet- 
j  are  eagerly  snapped  up  and  swal- 
wed  clown.  Up  in  Maine  they  used  to 
11  fine  18-inch  lobsters,  crack  tnem  and 
ve  them  to  the  chickens.  ("Same  here 
day  in  Boston,"  says  some  irreverent 
ingster;  but  there  is  a  difference;  jt 
sts  a  dollar  a  pound  to  do  it.  and  the 
hickens"  are  not  plain  Plymouth 
>cks,  either.)  Down  in  Maryland  ter- 
pln  used  «o  be  fed  to  slaves  only,  and 
ey  revolted  if  they  got  too  much  of 

Now  it  costs  a  dollar  a  plate  and  up. 
People  all  over  the  country  eat  squlr- 
\a  and  rabbits  freely,  but  have  no  idea 
iw  delicious  their  cousins  are,  young 
oak-rats,  woodchucks  and  possums,  if 
aiciou-  ■■  rrozen  and  men  parboiled 
id  baked  with  sweet  potatoes.  It  is 
e  same  with  the  universal  snappini 
rtle  of  country  mill  ponds  and  creeks; 
ople  don't  know  what    e  licious.  soup 


Mr.  S.  P.  Ridly  of  Itoslindale  writes 
about-  Pelton's  outline  maps,  82x82  on 
rollers  that  were  in  use  when  he  was 
a  schoolboy  in  1852.    These  maps  were 
marked  in  sQuarcs  and  each  square  was 
numbered.     There   were  no   words  on 
the  map,  but  the* boys  had  a  key  to 
learn   the  location.     "An   the  political 
divisions  were  in  verse  anrV^  chanted." 
j  There  were  seven  of  these  maps.  Here 
I  aro  som-3  of  _the  verses  as  Mr.  Ridly 
I  remerr.'jers  them. 

Vermont.  Mfrntnclicr  there  presides, 

Our  mlnspVisy  employs 
By  manly  foKs  inhabited, 
The  brave  Green  Mountain  hoys. 

Then  Massachusetts  comes  in  place. 

An  enterp  isinpr  land. 
Therp  Baslon  holds  supremacy, 
1  Itight  wort  '"  to  command. 

And  now  .the  Southern  States 

And  Miryland  are  spied. 
We  reached  the  capital  Annapolis 

On  Severn's  placid  side. 

The  District  of  Columbia 

With  WaMiiugton  is  graced. 
The  national  metropolis. 
Ey  brown  Potomac  placed'. 

Virginia  Is  by  rtlclimnnd  rated 

A  region  highly  praised 
Tobacco  there  and  Presidents 
Abundantly  are  raised. 
Mr.  Ridly  writes:    "It  is  likely  that 
this  will  meet  the  eyes  of  some  who  were 
the  scholars  of  the  fifties." 


(By  Emily  Dickinson.) 
I  asked  no  other  thins. 

No  other  was  denied. 
I  offered  Belne  for  it: 

The  mighty  merchant  smiled. 
Brazil?    He  twirled  a  button, 
With.iut  n  nflanca  my  way: 
"But,  madam.  Is  there  nothing  else 
Thai  we  can  show  today  . 


aale  soprano; 

Lulgl  Gentlll,  male  contralto;  Ezlo 
Cbcchinl,  tenor,  and  Augusto  dos  Santos, 
basso,  tho  fo,ur  Sistlne  Chapel  soloists 
from  the  Vatican,  gave  in  Synu/iony 
Hall  last  evening"  their  second  and  final 
concert  here,  with  Albert  Cammetti, 
pianist  and  organist.  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell,  who  was  present,  gave  them  a 
brief  audience  after  the  performance. 

Their  program  included  some  interest- 
ing numbers  by  old  composers:  "Exul- 
late  Justi  in  Domino,"  written  by  Grossl 
(known  as  Viadana)  about  300  years  ngo; 
"On  the  Border  of  the  Tiber,'-  composed 
somewhat  earlier  by  Palestrlna.  and 
considered  his  best  madrigal;  Janne- 
i  quin's  "Spring  Song."  Gastoldi's  "The 
'  Merry  Humor,"  and  "Let  Us  Escape  the 
Game  of  Love."  by  Lasso— these  dating 
from  the  period  1475-1650. 

The  vocal  Imitations  of  sheep  bells  in 
"II  Ritorno  del  Greege"  (Muller)  and  of 
stringed  instruments,  in  Moreau's  "Gal- 
lant Song'T  were  clever.  Other  selec- 
tions were  Meluzzi's  ■'Adoramus-te- 
Christc;"  "Praise  to  the  Virgin  Mary," 
by  Lorenzo  Perosi,  present  director  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  choir  and  perpetual 
director  of  the  chapel;  quartette  from 
Gounod's  oratorio  "Mors  et  Vita;"  and 
"Invocation  to  God,"  composed  by  Ern- 
esto Boezi  director  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Peter's  In  the  Vatican.  The  closing  num- 
ber was  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
in  Italian. 


At  the  Telephone 

Those  of  us  who,  like  Mr.  Lew  Fields 
,  in  his  comedy,  have' trouble  in  spelling 
\  a  word  over  the  telephone,  might  copy 
the  example  of  British  army  signallers. 
'  As  there  are/only  a  few  letters  that  give1 
'I  trouble—  A  E  B  P  are  n.-amcd — a  num- 
'  ber    of    letters  have  been   given  new 
name-;     Thus    ex-soldiers  understand 
that  "Ack,  Beer.  C,  Don"  are  A  B  C  D 
renamed.    An  ex-soldier  wishing  to.  say 
"8  A.  M.."  says  "8  ack  craraa."  \ 

"As  things  are  a't  present  you  will 
Kear,  say,  Mr.  Smith  trying  to  spell  his 
name  out.  to  someone  on  the  other  end 
who  cannot  catch  it.  He  proceeds  some- 
thing like  this:  'S  for  sausage,  M  for 
mousetrap,  I  for  ipecacuanha.  T  for  To- 
bermorv.  H  for  Heaven.'  And  by  the 
time  he's  got  through,  a  voice  from  the 
other  end  says:  'Will  you  repeat  that 
please!'  How  much  easier  to  say 
•  Esses,  Emma,  I,  Tock,  H.'  '* 


Home  Again 

!    Mr.  A.  B.  Walk-ley  of  the  London  Times 
i  welcomes  with  a  feeling  of  unalloyed 
gratification   the   return   of   the  stage 
3  villain,  one  of  his  oldest  and  clearest 

i  friends. 

';    "Like  the  rest  of  us,  he  has  suffered 
'  from  the  war;  indeed,  rather  more  than 
the  rest  of  us.   Fiom  August,  1M4,  until 
■  the  armistice,  op/even  a  little  later,  he 
was  condemned  to  one  weary  treadmill— 
the  secret  service  of  an  enemy  state.  His 
I  old  comrades  the  hero  and  heroine  re- 
mained British  to  the  core,  and  signified 
[S  the  same  by  waiving  the  union  jack, 
,  .  while  he,  poor  fellow,  was  compelled  all 
the  time  to  be  a  German  spy.  He  was  re- 
B  strictcd  to  broker.  English.   His  revolver 
Halways  missed  fire,  and  his  deadliest  poi- 
aMsons  were  at  the  last  moment  replaced 
g^y  harmless  substitutes.    Among  all  his 


7  t/ 


..Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Patti  ' 
son  in  Jordan  Hall — Ad- 


stew  he  makes.   Peopie  down  south  J     stage  fellows  he  was  the  one  who  w 

e  tough  and  tasteless  dried  apples  for  Ufa  c  

ea.  but  ignore  eld-rberries  as  poison 


t,  not  knowing  that  they  rank  only 
jrior  to  blueberries  as  pie  filling.  Aid 
a  much  broader  and  more  important 
ppropriat-oiess  of  diet,  the  South  eats 
at  quantities  of  heating  and  carbon- 
•ous  fat  pork  and  corn,  while  frosty 
■)  England  ignores  these  foods  even 
winter  rnd  demands  super-refined 
Ite  flour.  The  name  "hasty  pudding 
I  something  to  do  with  this;  you 
I't  cook  corn  hastily  and  cook  it 
lit.  It  demands  time, 
hese  discussions  of  food  by  the 
irid-waggers  may  provoke  snortings 
from  the  supercilious;  but; 


|  never  for  one  moment  allowed  to  forg 
that  there  was  a  'war  on.'  " 

But  the  stage  villains  of  1919  are 
yet  the  eld,  thorough-paced,  hard-s 
Kji'  stalwarts,    "scowling,  writhing, 


tin 


-i    nantly  plotting, 
nil 


hat  shai 
rookli.-it. 


»  ever  saw  a  time  when  the 
was  compelled  to  devote 
5  thought  man  at  present 
c  commonplace  question  of 
we  eat?"  W.  C.  T. 


maug- 1 

behaving  with  ferocity" 
the  time."  Mr.  Walkley  finds  a  newl 
^element  of  dilettantism  in  their  compo-  j 
3j  fition.   "They  seem  to  have  only  a  half-j 
B  belief  in  thcmselvefr  and  to  be  saying  toj 
Oh.  yes,  we  are  quite  intelligent! 
enough  to  know  all  about  the  change  in  I 
public  opinion,  we  know  that  the  villain  I 
of  the  old  school  has  acquired  a  certain  I 
touch  of  the*  ludicrous:  so  please  notel 
that  we  begin  hy  smiling  a  little  at  ourij 
selves,  just  to  show  that  we  er»ter  intal 


,/    Trading  on  the  Sidewalk 

is  the  World  Wass : 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  correspondents 
of  the  Herald  art  pitching  into  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  tradesmen  on  cfirtain 
Streets  to  use  the  sidewalks  for  the  dis- 


&S  the  Joke.  Beside  s,  we  have  some  accom- 
H  pUshments  that  are  morally  irreproacha.- 
H  ble.'  Thus  Mr.  Gerald  Lawrence,  wno  is 
K  a  villain  disguised  as  a  musician,  actu- 
;®  ally  gives  a  quite  creditable  perform- 
-~  I  ance  on  the  violin,  so  that  our  sense  of 
1  3  his  villany  is  for  the*  time  being  stis- 
pended  by  our  appreciation  of  his  virtu- 
ositv  Miss  Rhoda  Symohs,  as  his  com- 
nanion  strikes  one  as  an  accomplished 
woman  "pretending  to  be  desperately 
vlcked.  but  with  her  sense  of  humor  ob- 
■"".nce  of 
melan- 

beUevea  in  stage-  villains 
en  the  villains  them- 


ously  tickled  by  the  extravagance 
e  adventure.  The  conclusion  is 
oly.  Nobo 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

\  Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison,  assisted 
Ijy  a  small  orchestra  from  the  MacDow- 
;11  Club,  led  T5y  Mr.  Longy,  gave  a  con- 
cert of  music  for  two  pianos  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.    The  program 
.  was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Concerto  for 
two   pianos  (with  orchestra);  Ropartz, 
-piece  in  B  minor;  Saint-Saens,  Danse 
-Macabre;  Debussy,  In  Black  and  White; 
Schuett,   Impromptu   Roccoco;  Aubert, 
Cradle    Sons'.    Arensky,    Scherzo;  II- 
'.ejjinsky,  The  Orgy. 

Mozart's  concerto  was  first  played  by 
•2  the    composer    and    Josephine  Auern- 
hammer  in  1781.   When  it  was  performed 
' •  in   Vienna   in   1861,    tho   question  was 
"  asked,  how  many  concertos  70  or  80  years 
old  would  share  this  one's  happy  fate. 
.  Yesterday  the  orchestra  was  composed 
"  of  about  20  young  women  (strings  and 
.  two  horns)  assisted  by  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons  and  two  double  basses  from 
Symphony  orchestra. 
Mozart  in  his  letters  gave  a  frank  ac- 
count of  Miss  Josephine.    He  said  she 
was   "a  sight";  that  she  was  techni- 
cally  proficient,    but    did   not    sing  a 
melody  and  was  in  the  habit  of  un- 
ravelling a  composition.    Probably  she 
never  saw   this  description,   for  after) 
Mozart's   death    she    looked   after  hist 
sonatas  and  arias  at  a  publisher's.  She 
gave  annual  concerts  in  Vienna— for  she, 
too,    was    a   hardy    annual— until  her 
playing  was  described  in  1813  as  cor- 
rect and  cold;  worst  of  all.  a  reviewer 
Jspoke  of  her  as  "fermcrly  a  leading| 
ipianist  in  the  city."    Poor  Josephine! 
Yet  she  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  she  had  once  played  in  public  with 
the  great  Mozart  and  had  shared  the  ap- 
plause with  him. 

',    Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison  have  de- 
servedly won  a  high  reputation  here  and 
in  cities  of  France  as  ensemble  pianists. 
They   played  the  concerto  as   if  theyi 
bore  constantly  in  mind  Mozart's  den- 1 
nition  of  an  excelleit  pianist.    The  runs 
/flowed  like  oil;  due  proportion  was  ob- 
served; the  tonal  quality  was  agreeable; 
the  phrasing  was  musical.    And  so  in 
tho  concerto  and  in  the  other  selections 
Jitney  gave  much  pleasure  to  an  audi- 
.Jence  that  nearly  filled  the  hall, 
a  iThe    orchestra,    u/>der    Mr.  Longy's 
^•'■direction,  gave  valuable  assistance. 


D'Incfy's  Work  on  French 
War  Given' First  Time— 
P  illiant  Performance 

~By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-| 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  D'Indy.  Short  Symphony  Con- 
cerning the  Gallic  War  (first  time  in 
America):  Beethoven,  Overture  and  Bal- 
,i  let  No.  5.  "The  Creatures  of  Prome- 
theus"; Wagner,  "A  Siegfried"  Idyl: 
Liszt,  Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Preludes." 

The  title  of  D'Indy's  symphony  is  in 
I  Latin.     Did  he  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously lot-row  "De  Bello  Gallico"  from 
Julius  Caesar?  It  matters  not:  the  sym- 
phony, composed  in  1916-18  and  first  per- 
formed in  Paris  last  May,  was  inspired 
\  by  the  war;  the  two  chief  themes  of 
the    first    movement    are    intended  to 
typify  the  French  and  the  Huns;  there 
is  the  attempt  to  portray  in  music  the  | 
suspense,  the  anguish,  the  heroism  of! 
the  French;  and  at  last  there  Is  the 
»  triumphal    march,    the    apotheosis  of 
H  victorv,  with  the  fanfares  and  the  sal-  I 
voes  of  tumultuous  rejoicing.    In  other, 
U  words,    this    symphony    is    a    "piece  i 
'Jl  d'occasion."  | 
The  fate  of  these  pieces  has  usually 
I  been  unfortunate,  like    that    of  many 
™  "fvrize    compositions."      A    new  work 
from  Vincent   d'Indy   is   awaited  with 
more   than  •  ordinary   expectation.  The 
composer  of  the  Symphony  on  a  Moun- 
tain Air,  of  the  noble  Symphony  in  B 
I  Flat,   of  the   georgeous  "Istar"  varia-' 

I  tions — not  to  mention  other  works  or- 
i  chestral    of   another   nature — Is   ne\  ?» 
;  hurried,  restless ;  an  experimenter  in  the 
!  pursuit  of  his  art.    Yet  there  are  emo- 
,'  tions  so  deep,  so  mastering,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  fully  expressed  even  in 
music,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the 
i  language  of  the  inexpressible.    It  would 
|  seem   that   in    this   symphony  flaming 
1  patriotism  has  consumed  purely  musi- 
■  j  cal     thought:     that     the     Frenchman  i 
I  dominates  the  artist.     Perhaps  d'Indy  j| 
and  his  fellow-countrymen  would  have  j 
it  so.     The  symphony  is  therefore  in- 
teresting   as    a    vivid    outpouring  of 
patriotism  ;  as  purely  a  work  of  art  it 
cannot  be  ranked  with  the  works  above 
named. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Symphony  is  technically  engrossing, 
for  d'Indy  is  an  acknowledged  master. 
There  are  pages  that  are  fully  worthy 
of  the  musician  that  wrote  the  Sym- 
phony in  B  flat  and  "Istar."  The  In- 
troduction portraying-  the  peace  and 
calm  of  France  before  the  ruthless  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  is  singuarly  beauti- 
ful. There  are  brilliant  measures  in 
the  Scherzo.  The  firft  section  of  the 
slow  movement  is  profoundly  emo- 
tional,  but  what  is  the  significance  of  j 
abrupt,    perplexing,  disconcerting' 


the  - 

change  in  mood?  We  say  "signifi- 
cance," for  although  the  score  has  no 
printed  argument,  there  surely  was  a 
"program"  in  the  composer's  mind. 
The  Finale,  inspiriting  chiefly  by  rea- 
son of  its  dynamic  force,  is  rather  com- 
monplace with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  pages  in,  which,  according  to  a 
Parisian  critic,  the  theme  of  St.  Mich- 
ael is  proclaimed  victoriously  by  the 
little  trumpet  in  D  while  massive 
chords  punctuate  after  an  old  fashion 
long  approved  by  d  lndy's  predeces- 
sors. .  . 

Beethoven's  little  ballet  overture  had 
not  been  heard  at  a  symphony  concert 
-    ;u.  was  a  favorite 


BfTn  the  years  of  Theodore  Thomas  a 
a  th«  Harvard  Musical   A^oclatlon  s 
icerts.  from         Ull  1882.    It  i»  graee- 
prettv  music,  which  served  yestev- 
to  display  the  talent  ami  taste  o< 
Bcdetti.    Holy.   Laurewt,  tAU.- 
Sand  in  solo  measures. 

Monteux  gnvo  a  dramatic  reading 
Usat's  familiar  "Preludes*  and 
■red  It  for  tho  most  part  from  the 
^trgo  of  sentlmentalism  and  the  re- 
(Bonch  of  bombns  t. 

^*">ie  great  audience  «is  moat  appre- 
ive.  distributing  applause  with  im- 
•tial  hands.  The  new  symphony  and 
•thoven's  music  were  especially  well 

ne^coneert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
prorram  of  the  concerts  next  week 
follows-  ITnvdn'a  Symphony  "The 
n  of  France"  (first  time  at  These 
erts)"  Rachmaninoff.  Piano  Con- 
in  D  minor  No.  3  (first  time  In 
>n);  Stravinsky.  Suite  from  "The 
Bird"  tnrst  time  at  these  concerts), 
lachmaninoff  will  be  the  pianist. 


Museum  or  Flue  Arts  lias  conj.nouie 
The  Modem  School  these  verses: 
In  emlv  SpMas.  the  birches  bir«, 
■jnfrrrnj;  silow.  ~ini<I  dry  brown  brackru. 
enrlouaeri  sky,  and  numuitr  air-  ■ 
Ko  brentli  qf  wind,  untrodden  earth. 

Between  .  11,.  stems  a  white  fa»vn  flits. 
Bhclad.  nnlildilen,  fearless,  gay; 
Sla-  sews  to  say  t«  me.   "Be  still— 
He  only  liiidn  who  does  noj  seek. 

•'.My  breasta  and  feet  nic  fair  and  line, 
lut  not  more  silvery  than  the  birch. 
And  nul  more  fragrant  than  a  flower- 
bo  not  desire  me  more  than  these. 

"As  you  1  ve  trees  or  clouds,  love  me: 
ante,  or  stay  nway. 


actor  -  von  though  he  b.  nrmea  in  triple 
trass.  Several  reason*  are  given  for 
this  failure:  Mr.  Bard  had  a  severe 
cold.  etc..  but  It  seems  that  his  reper- 

,,,nv  was)  Jftadf  up  of  early  English 
joked,  pa-s.  wheezes,  trlckx.  us  a  ton* 

scene  on  the  Unpronounceahillty  ,'oi 
Welsh  names..  Mr.  Bard  was  naturally 
"disturbed.  "I  am  sorry  you  don't  like 
me.  This  is  the  first  time  this  has  ever 
happened  to  me  In  my  stage  career,  and 
I  am  truthful  when  I  say  my  heart  is 
broken."  Recalled,  he  came  on  the  stage 
peeping.  _ 

It  Is  the  old  story.  The  Comedian 
Toole,  worshipped  by  London  theatre- 
goers, failed  diamalljf.  In  this  country. 
He  was  too  local;  as  Edward  Harngan 
in  a  Mulligan  comply  was  fully  appre- 
ciated only  In  New  York.  Mr.  Bard  is 
shrewdly  eharactct  i  zed  in  Mr.  W.  It. 
Titterton's  book  "Ki '  m  Theatre  to  Music 
Hall"  published  sovon  years  ago.  Ho  is 
contrasted  there  with  Mark  Sheridan. 
"Thev  should  hunt  in  couples;  that 
burlesque,    swashbuckler   dignity,  that 


move  on  forever— 
•tansed  hy  love  or  huie.' 


Now  and  Then 

Reading  in  a  newspaper  about  divorces 
granted  here  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
we  recalled  a  passage  in  Harriet  Marti- 
neau's  "Society  in  America.."  publishcn 
about  SO  years  ago: 

•  In  Massachusetts  divorces  ars  obtain- 
able with  peculiar  ease.  The  natural 
consequence  follows:  such  a  thins  is 
novir  heard  of.  A  long-'  'tabllshed  and 
very  eminent  lawyci  oi  Boston  told  ine 
that  he  had  '.mown  of  only  one  In  all  his 
experience."  ' 


The  Child  Novelist 

We  quote  from  the  London  Times  of 
Sept.  22: 

\,  "Under  the   auspices  of  the  British! 
Drama  League,  Miss  Daisy  Ashford  has  I 
consented  to  give  the  first  public  reading  j 
'of  her  novel,  'The  Young  Visitors,'  at; 
the    Aeolian  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
Oct.  16,  at  8:30  P.  M."    (Note  that  the  | 
reading  will  be  on  "Thursday  evening" 
at  "8  P.  M.."  not  at  8  A.  M.)   Yet  there 
are  some  who  will  stfll  labor  under  tho 
delusion  that„Sir  James  Barrie  wrote  the 
book  and  accuse  Miss  Ashford  of  being 
an  accomplice  In  a  fraud. 


Society  Note 

Gorgophrme.  the  daughter  of  ^Perseus 
land  Andromeda,  after  the  death  of  her 
Ihusbantf,  Perieres,  —marrie.d  Oebalus. 
iThey  belonged  to  the  "first  families,'! 
■  the  "best  people"  of  Greece.  Pansaniud 
1  Informs  us  that  she  was  the  first  woman! 
Ito  marry  a  second  time;  for  before  her, 
1  persons  of  her  sex  made  it  a  religion 
I  not  to  many  twice.  For  being  the  first 
l"to  relax  ;he  practice  of  severe  moral- 
Jity."  Gorgophone  was  censured  by  some, 
l-who  thought  it  no  wonder  that  her  chil- 
Idren  came  to  a  disgraceful  end.  Yet 
[the  justly  cerebrated.  Incas  of  Peru 
J  wou'd  have  approved  the  decision  of 
I  these  children. 


rollicking  abruptness  would  find  so 
rxii'uteiie  a  foil  in  that  sympathetic,  con- 
fidential oiliness.  that  comfortable,  gen- 
et-oils' self-complacency.''  And  again: 
•W'lltle  Bard  comes  from  a  Lancashire 
village,  or  a  Lancashire  town-  He  is  not 
;se  there  arofA peasants 
i,  '  .ancasliirc.  but  he  is  aH^r  to  the 
peasant  as  the  humorful^Kneastrian 
ctin  come.  ,He  loves  the  types  he  cre- 
ates, and  they  are  all  leisurely.  You 
cannot  dr°am  of  bustle  while  he  speaks. 
And  all  his  types  arc  sunny— at  peace 
with  all  men  and  in  hopes  of  a  bright 
hereafter.  When  he  makes  tan  of  people 
—as  he  sometimes  does  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  help  hir»  in  his  song— tho 
ridicule  sounds  like  a.  benediction." 

"Leisurely."  The  Mew  York  music 
hall  public  does  not  like  the  word  "leis- 
urely."   It  demands  speed,  "pep." 

By  the  way.  what  has  become  of  Mr. 
Tilterton?  Some  years  ago  he  reviewed 
music  halls  for  the  Vail  Mall  Gazette. 
His  book  is  good  reading,  if  only  for  his 
article  on  the  Rabelaisian  spirit  as  ex- 
einnlified.  by  .Marie  Lloyd. 

A  Guide  to  Spenser 

"A  Subject -Index  to  the  Poems  of  Ed- 
mund Spenser"  compiled  by  Charles 
Huntington  Whitman,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Rutgers  College,  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  bears  the  imprint 
of  die  Yale  University  Press.  Spenser's 
''Faery  Queen"  is  a  poem  that  is  more 
talked  ahout  than  read.  The  poet  is 
known  chiefly  to  readers  by  his  superb 
•'Bpithalamion."  whicli  In  some  instances 
has  been  prudishly  cut  by  compilers  of 
anth  logies,  and  by  his  "Prothalamion,  ' 
Lbut  this  Index  is  f°r_all_Jhe _jpce^ns. 

Allegorical  interpretations  are  admitted,  ! 
and  there  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
progrfees  of  the  various  figures  in  "Tho 
Far  y  Queen."    "It  is  an  index,"  says 
Prof.  Whitman,  "in  so  far  as  it  includes 
the  names  of  persons,  places,  animals  '.. 
and  things,   whatever,   in  fact,   has  a 
function  and  definite  meaning  —  what-  $ 
ever,  in  the  compiler's  judgment,  would 
be  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to   the  ■ 
student  of  Spenser  and  his   age."  nf 
might  also  be  said  that  this  index  will 
be  of  use  to  the  folklorist  and  to  the ; 
sociologist.     The    cross-references  are' 
many:  Thus  under  "Medicine"  we  find 
Antidote,  Balm,  Charms.  Cordials,  Cor- 
rosives, Drugs,  Herbs,  Liquor,  Nectar,; 
Oil,    Ointment,    Physic.    Plasters,  Re- 
storatives.    Salve,     Spicery,  Tobacco, 
Waters.  Healing,  Wine.   The  task  was 
I  a  laborious  one.    Prof.  Whitman  under- 
|  took  it  and  accomplished  it  with  gusto. 


musl        '  adman,  Mrs.  Beach,  vanae 

pool.  O'Hara. 

I\ill«/rrnm  tradition,  Mr.  Panning,  who 
hud  not  been  heard  here  publicly  for 
■ex-oral  years,  began,  with  songs  from 
early  operas,  and  put  songs  in  English 
by  American'  composers  at  the  end  of 
his  recital.  Somo  clay  a  singer  will 
perhaps  have  the  courage  to  reverse 
this  order,  or  at  least  arrange  a 
program  without  regard,  to  chronology. 
Mr.  Do  Gogorza  has  familiarized 
audiences  with  airs  'from  old  French 
opera.-1,  as  Mr.  Henschel  did,  long  ago. 
Gretry,  who  was  often  a  shrewd  and 
fait  critic,  declared  that  Monsigny  was 
the  most  '  Songful"  of  .  the  contempo- 
raneous French  opera  writers,  and  Baron 
Grimm,  although  he  said  that  Mon- 
signy was  pot  a  musician,  that  his 
compositions  were  full  of  faults  and 
passages  In  bad  taste,  r.dmittcd  that  he 
wrote  pleasing  airs  and  Was  fortunate 
In  his  librettist  Sedaine.  '  When  "The 
King^and  the  Farmer"  was  produced— 
the  libretto  was  based  on  an  old  English 
comedy  "The  King  and  the  Miller"— 
some  found  fault  because  the  supper  In 
the  cottage  was  "off  stage,"  where-.}* 
upon  Grimm  wrote  that  these  strictures 
were  not  judicious:  "I  have  never  seen 
a  meal  on  the  stage  that  was  not  a  cold 
and  boresome  sight."  Yet  today  when- 
ever comedians  ,  sit  at  table,  the 
audience  at  once  sits  up;  it  observes, 
comments,  and  is  ready  to  pardon  any 

i,'  preceding  dulness.    Put  we  are  wander- 
I  ing  from  the  consideration  of  an  agree- 
ablo  singer. 

Mr.  Fanning  as  an  interpreter  is  mote 
interesting  than  he  was 'when  we  last 
heard  him.  He  no  longer  sings  solely 
"to  tho  ladies."  His  style  has  broad- 
ened- he  has  ft  greater  range  of  ex- 
pression. At  times  yesterday  he  was 
too  dramatic,  more  of  an  elocutionist 
singer  as  in  Debussy's  '  Noel 
Loewe's  ballad.  In  these  two 
songs  his  Intensity,  one  might  say  his 
mimicry  of  strong  emotions,  oftes  die 
harm  to/the  musical  line.  He  may  yet 
learn  to  gain  true  effects .  by  a  skilful 
use  of  tonal  color,  not  hy  mere  vocal 
impact.  His  interpretation  of  Mehul  s 
air  was  legitimately  musically  dramatic. 
In  the  songs  of  gentle  or  tender  senti- 
ment voice  and  art  were  happily  com- 
bined. In  the  French  songs  he  some- 
limes  mistook  nasal  tones  for  "nasal 
resonance."  No  experienced  Frencn 
singer,  male  or  female,  "signs  through 
the  nose." 

The  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
lustily.  .  '  - 


than 
and  i 


H.  B.  Irving 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  com- 
Imenting  on  the  death  of  H.  B.  Irving, 
the  actor,  said  that  five  or  six  years  ago 
(he  "was,  or  was  about  to*  become,  the 
I  undisputed  artistic  leader  of  the  Eng- 
llish  stage."    Other  tributes  have  been  . 
paid  Irving,  the  actor,  but  we  have  read 
I  little  or  '  nothing  about  his  interes^  in 
criminology,  an  interest  that  amounted 
[to  a  passion.    When  he  was  in  Boston 
his  first  visit  was  not  to  the  Public  Li- 
brary,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  or 
Bunker  Hill— no,  he  wished  to  see  the 
church  where  the  Piper  murder  took  ■ 
place.    He  wrote  several  books  about 
1  criminals,  and  in  at  least  oife  of  them  | 
discussed    criminals    as    portrayed    by  I 
Shakespeare.  His  life  of  Judge  Jeffreys, 
[the  "hanging  judge."  is  in  a  measure  aj 
fcorrective     of     Macaulay's     diatribe.  I 
(Irving  was  an  agreeable,  modest  man;  j 
1  an  Interesting  talker,  but  not  a  monolo- 
Sist:   willing  to  discuss  anything  and 
I  anybody  except  himself. 


"The    Gibson    Upright,"Na    play  by 
Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son   which  was  first  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  now  pub- 1 
llshed  in  book  form  by  Doubleday,  Page  ! 
&  Co  ,  Garden  City  and  New  York.  The 
play   dealing  with  labor  problem.?,  co- 1 
operative  work,   "the  only  piano  pro- j 
('uced  by  toilers  not  ground  by  capital,"  i 
Is  of  timely  interest.    Tho  stage  pro- 
i  of  the  play  is  in  the  hands  of  1 


-  His  Wolcpmc 

Mr.  Wilkie  -Bard,  an  idol  of  the  London 
music  halls,  appeared  n  a  New  York 
ha\l  last  Monday.  The  audience  soon 
bpfiamc  bored  and  showed  boredom  by 
i  Waving  or  "razzing."  In  London  they 
Jtb.razzing.  "booing."    Tho  name  mat- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Cecil  Fanning,  baritone,  assisted  by 
H.  B.  Turpln,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  in 

i  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  His 
program  was  as  follows:   Gretry,  Air 

[from  'Anacreon;''  Monsigny.  Air  from 
"Le  Rbi  et  le  FermTer;"  Mehul,  Air  from 
"Joseph";  Duparc,  "La  Vague  *t  la 
Cloche";  Bemberg,  "Partout  cu  l'amour 
p  passe;"  Debussy  Christmas  song  for 
houseless  children;  Locwe,  Archibald 
Douglas:  Cadman,  The.  Doe-Skin  Blan- 

tket;    Beach,     "I;"    Vanderpool,  Then 

[Speak;  O'Hara.  To  You  I  Send  My  Heart; 
Yon,  Gesr.  Bambino:  Rogers,  The  Time 
for  Making  Songs  Has  Come;  Homer, 
The  Last  Leaf;  De  Leone.  March  Ball.  I 
Mi'-  Fanning  wrote  the  verses  for  the  I 


"The  Theatre  Through  Its  Stage 
Door,"  by  David  Belasco.  Edited  by 
Louis  V.  De  Foe.  Published  by  Harper 
«  Brothers.  New  York  and  London. 

Certain  chapters  of  this  book  were 
previously  published  In  magazines  and 
other  periodicals.  Mr.  Belasco,  in  his 
preface  says  that  his  friend  Mr.  De 
Foe.  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
York  World,  has  edited,  revised-  and 
rearranged  the  articles  as  they  now 
appear  in  this  Volume. 

Mr.  Bolasco  might  have  chosen  as  a 
motto  for  his  book  the  explanation  of 
"The  Belasco  Technic"  offered  'by 
Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan:  "It  is  the 
general  producing  technic  of  David 
Belasco  first  to  pick  out  as  poor  a 
play  as  he  can  find  and  then  assiduous- 
ly to  devote  his  talents  to  distracting 
the  audience's  attention  from  its  me- 
diocrity." Not  that  this  explanation  is 
wholly  just.  Mr.  Belasco  has  more  than 
once  chosen  a  drama,  that  had  true 
dramatic  qualities.  Sometimes  he  has 
weakly  yielded  to  what  is  vaguely 
known  as  "American  taste,"  as  when 
he  needlessly  changed  the  effective  end- 
ing of  "The  Lily,"  by  Wolff  and  Le- 
roux.  But  the  success  of  tho  greater 
number  of  plays  that  he  has  produced 
has  been  due  chiefly  to  his  skill  as  a 
stage  manager,  not  to  tho  ahility  of 
the  dramatist. 

This  book  wMl  greatly  interest  all  those 
that  are  curious  about  the  activity  be- 
hind the  scenes;  curious  also  about  the 
development  of  a  comedian,  or  as  Mr. 
Fielasco  might  say,  "The  creation  of  a 
star.'*  "Star"  is  an  absurdly  over- 
worked term.  After  all,  there  are  very 
few  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
dramatic  firmament;  nor  does  a  young 
actress  suddenly  become  one  simply  be- 
cause Mr.  Belasco  at  the  end  of  a  play 
leads  her  before  the  curtain,  pats  her  on 
l he  shoulder  in  the  face  of  the  audience,  , 
and  sa>s  with  an  air  of  solemn  convic- ; 
tion:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  girl  is 
a  star." 

Sound  advice  to  all  young  women  that 
wish  to  enter  the  .stage  door  is  given  in 
;he  arst  chapter.  Tho  allurement  of  the 
theatre  Is  treacherous,  "In  that  so  many 
times  the  novice  is  attracted  to  it  by  its 
superficial  and  misleading  glamour, 
lather  than  because  of  the  real  induce- 
ments which  a  career  in  it  offers." 
Hardly  one  applicant  has  the  faintest 
idea  of  .vhat  will  be  demanded;  yet  no 
t»ne  should  be  summarily  discouraged  by 
a,  shrewd  manager.  A  hasty  word  may 
rob  the  theatre  ot  "a  future  Modjeska, 
Clara  Morris,  or  Mrs.  Carter."  This 
anti-climax  shows  a  pardonable  weak- 
ness of  Mr.  Belasco.  Having  fashioned 
Mrs.  Carter  into  shape,  he  bows  down  to 
the  idol  of  his  hands.  Mrs.  Carter  and 
Modjeska  in  the  same  sentenco!  Mr. 
Belasco  is  pleasingly  anecdotical,  relat- 
ing  his  adventures  in  the  development  of 


fame  to  him  In  l.S'.i!)  as  Ruth  Dennis, 
when  she  was  about  1C,  "tall,  thin,  angu- 
lar, very  awkward,  not  ot  all  prepossess- 
ing, unci  her  face  was  spotted  with 
freckles''  11.-  naw  the  la  lent  possibilities 
and  allowed  her  to  dance  In  "Zaza," 
later  In  "Du  Harry";  he  helped  her  in 
every  way.  "Her  career  Is  proof  of  the 
Chance  which  is  open  to  every  woman  In 
the  theatre,  provided  she  has  ability,  an 
la.iir'i  1  ■  -nil  I..  ;-i:cceeil  and  the  patience 
and  perseverance  to  win  recognition." 

There  are  young  lawyers,  doctors, 
'.'even  ministers  whose  emotional  tenden- 
cies have  outgrown  tho  'limitation*  of 
their  pulpits,"  wly)  having  failed,  think 
'hat  liny  can  succeed  on  the  stage. 
There  is  th«>  minister:  "but  to  be  a  holy 
man  mid  to  compel  a  theatre  audience 
to  believe  you  aro  a  holy  man,  ars 
two  quite  different  things."  Amateurs, 
flattered  hy  friends,  have  a  bitter 
awakening  when  they  are  Judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  professional  stage. 
What  avail  u  handsome  face  and  a  fine 
figure  if  they  are  expressionless? 

"The  shop  girl,  the  milliner,,  the  girl 
in  any  vocation  which  serves  as  a 
school  of  experience,  will  be  better 
equipped,  if  she  also  has  fair  intelli- 
gence and  ability  for  a  career  In  the 
theatre,  thain  the  society  girl  who  Is  the 
graduate  of  a  finishing  school.  Draw- 
fhg-room  manners  never  bring  as  much 
to  the  stage  as  the  unconscious  manners 
of  the  girl  in  whom  grace  is  born.  One  I 
has  grace  God-given,  the  ather  has 
grace  acquired.  I  can  deck  my  stage 
much  better  with  girls  from  the  mill i -  j 
ncr  shops  than  from  the  schools  where 
polite  deportment  is  taught."  Educa-  , 
tion  is  not  indispensable.  Beauty  is  not 
indispensable.  Great  actors  have  not 
been  handsome  men.  Romantic  actors 
have  had  physical  disabilities,  as  Rob- 
ert Tuber,  one  of  whose  legs  had  be- 
come shortened.  Next  to  ability,  patent, 
or  waiting  to  be  developed,  is  sincerity. 
Illustrating  these  propositions,  Mr. 
Belasco  dwells  on  his  labors  with  Mrs. 
Carter,  Miss  Starr,  Mr.  Warfield  and 
others.  Matrimony  is  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment; there  are  plenty  of  happy 
marriages  on  the  stage,  but  long  sep-  | 
arationu  arc  inevitable.  "No  woman  can 
be  th;>  mistress  of  a  home  or  the 
mother  of  a  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  devote  the  time  and  attention  to 
work  in  the  theatre  which  success  de- 
mands." If  her  husband  Is  also  an 
actor,  then  there  is  the  rivalry  that  may 
lead  to  jealousy. 

The  question  of  a  woman's  moral  wel- ! 
fare  is  sensibly  discussed.  There  will 
necessarily  bo  foolish,  often  malicious 
gossip  about  her.  Newspapers  lead  the 


outsider  to  think  that  the  normal  life 
of  an  actress  is  a  gay  one.  "Tho  vic- 
tims of  the  daily  routine  of  the  police 
courts  are  always  ready  to  clas3lfy 
themselves  as  'actresses.' "  A  woman, 
cannot  be  a  prucle  in  tho  theatre;  she^ 
must  take  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of 
the  unconventional  life. 

Mr.  Belasco  then  discusses  at  great 
length  tho  evolution  of  a  play  from  the 
lime  it  is  accepted.  Charles  Frohman 
once  told  him  that  among  the  thousands 
of  unsolicited  plays  sent  to  him  during 
more  than  20  years,  ho  had  never  found 
one  that  ho  could  accept.  He  did,  just 
before  he  was  murdered  hy  the  Ger- 
mans, accept  "The  Hyphen,"  a  spy  play, 
which  had  "dropped  in  on  him  out  of 
the  nowhere."  It  failed  in  two  weeks. 
Mr.  Belasco  relates  entertainingly  his 
own  experience  in  the  choice  of  plays, 
in  his  minute  criticism  of  his  own  work 
as  a  playwright;  how  the  scenes  are 
planned  with  reference  to  stage  values, 
after  the  manuscript  is  ready— "It  is 
never  advisable  to  stage  comedy  scenes, 
which  depend  for  their  interest  upon 
the  wittlness  of  the  dialogue.  In  exterior 
scenes,  for  the  surroundings  suggest  too 
great  an  expanse."  The  scene  painter 
and  electrician  are  consulted.  Especial- 
ly Interesting  are  the  pages  In  which 
Mr.  Belasco  dwells  on  the  Importance 
of  expresstve  lighting,  of  which  he  la 
an  acknowledged  master,  and  tells  of 
his  many  experiments  for  certain  plays 
and  the  effects  he  gained,  as  in  "The 
Darling  of  the  Gods,"  "The  Return  of 
Peter  Grimm."  "Du  Barry."  There  is 
the  important  matter  of  costuming. 
There  is  the  all  Important  choice  of 
comedians  for  a  particular  play.  If  there 
are  foreign  characters,  actors  of  these 
nationalities  he  sought  for:  Japanese, 
in  some  instances,  were  employed  In 
"The  Darling  of  the  Gods";  the  Uhlans 
in  "Marle-Odile"  were  real  Germans. 
Then  comes  the  reading  of  the  play  to 
those  engaged;  then  follows  the  pains- 
taking rehearsal.  Tho  pages  in  this 
chapter— they  are  about  BO  in  number- 
tempt  frequent  quotation.  There  Is,  for 
instance,  the  matter  of  mannerisms; 
should  they  be  corrected?  "One  of  the 
most  frequent  errors  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism is  to  condemn  the  ■peculiarities  of 
manner,  gesture  and  elocution  which 
are  ^allv  the  distinguishing  sign6  or 
histrionic  ability."  Mr.  Belasco  pre- 
serves Idiosyncrasies  in  his  actors,  when 
they  are  not  so  pronounced  that  they 
seem  to  be  affectations.  "I  direct  them 
so  that  such  personal  peculiarities  will 
be  put  to  effective  uses.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  always  work  with 
the  company  hefore  me."  He  has  never 
directed  a  second  company.  "If  I  did,  I 
fear  I  wmilrl  ot 


h1  possibly  make  alterations' 
Itself  *  second  set  of  aC* 
have  to  net  In  "  different 

line  t»  their  nature  and  their 

Shunts  for  the  things  he 
motion  rooms  an.l  antique 
,  sent   to  Engl  a  mi   for  the 

■or  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellalr";  to 
Du  Barry";  to  Japan  for  the 
mphernalla  of  "The  Daalln*? 
to. ••  For  a  scene  in  The 
fkv"  he  went  to  a  mean 
odElnt-  house  in  the  Tender- 
t  and  bought  the  entire  In- 
cite of  Us  most  dilapidated 


Star  chapter  treats  of  the  dcvelop- 
l  of  whnt  is  lu  .-t  in  an  actor.  Mr. 
thinks  that  the  absence  in  thlH 
intrv  of  a  school  for  the  training  of 
•  ma'tlc   ability,   as   the    Paris  Con- 
.r'vatore    <s  at  once   a  disadvantage 
I;   4   »     advantage    to   the  Producer* 
th  high  Weals.    There  is  a  difference 
between  the  routine  stage  manager  and 
he   creative  «nist.     To  illustrate  ha 
methods  Mr.  Belaseo  dwells  on  his 
ir  .ininK  of  Mrs.  Carter,  the  Metropolitan 
opera  singers  in  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West  -    Fiances    Starr.    Mr.  Warfleld. 
Nance    O'Neil    (in   "The   Lily").  Re- 
hearsing   Puccini's    opera    made  him 
realise  how  necessary  are  heart,  soul, 
intelligence  and  imagination  to  the  lyric 
artist     "The  secret  of  the  marvellous 
influence  of  Mary  Garden.  Emma  Calvi. 
Geraldine  Karrar  and  Maurice  Renaud 
vor  their  hearers  is  that  these  singers 
i  know  how  to  appeal  to  the  imaginations 
of  their  public  through  their  own  im- 

•  agination*.  It  is  no  less  true  of  the 
concert  stage.  John  McCormack.  stand- 
ing alone  on  a  platform,  is  equally  able 
to  stir  the  imagination  of  his  hearers.  If 
nature  had  denied  any  of  these 
geniuses  a  singing  voice,  all  would  still 
have  become  great  actors  or  actresses. 
How  does  Mr.  Belaseo  account  for  the 

•  fact  that   Victor   Maurel.   one  of  the 
greatest   actors   in   opera  of  the  last 

!  cfenturv  — witness  his  Iago.  Falstaff. 
I  Lescaut— failed  utterly  when  he  took 
part  in  a  play  in  Paris;  failed  so 
I  lamentably  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
j  confession  to  the  journals,  and  promised 
I  to  write  an  essay  on  the  essential  dlf- 
j  ference  between  an  opera  comedian  and 
la  comedian  in  drama,  a  promise  that, 
fi  unfortunately,  he  has  not  fulfilled? 
'  Does  Mr.  Belaseo  find  Mme.  Farrar 
I  dramatically  effective  in  the  film^pUv- 
l\  of  "Carmen?"  We  have  all  seen  M: 
I  McCormack  in  opera.    An  enchantir 

I  singer,  he  is  almost  as  awkward  ari  l 
B  Inexpressive  in  action  as  Brignoli,  who  j 

could  n6t  even  walk  gracefully. 

The   problem   of   the   child   actor  is 
thoughtfully   considered.     Mr.    Belaseo  j 

I I  abhors  the  child  that  Is  conscious  of  its 
1  own  precocity-     Because  a  child  acts 

well  there  "is  no  reason  for  believing 1 
that  It  will  act  equally  well  when  it  grows 
,  up.    "I  have  come  across  a  good  many 
(children   during  my   35   years   in  the 
I  theatre  who  have  afterward  developed 
I  into  actors  of  high  attainments,  but 
I  they  have  been  the  exceptions  to  the 
I  rule."  Again  ho  eays:  "My  opinion  that 
■I  the  theatre  is  not  an  advisable  place 
for  the  children   of  parents  who  are 
capable  of  bringing  them  up  under  the 
advantages  that  are  normally  found  in 
the  domestic  circle  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  applying  to  the  very  great 
majority  of  the  child  actors  who  every- 
where    amuse  us  and  appeal  to  our 
hearts.    These  children  almost  invaria- 
bly come  from  a  very  humble  class." 
JThey  are  well  cared  for  in  the  theatre. 
Paid  from  $25  to  $75  a  week,  they  are 
eften  the  main  support  of  a  moth,er. 
The  laws  concerning  their  employment 
should  be  standardized. 

"la  it  more  harmful  for  a  child  to  ap- 
pear in  the  theatre  in  Massachusetts 
or  Illinois  than   in  the  state  of  New 
York?  And  why?" 
In  the  fifth  chapter  Mr.  Belaseo  has  i 
•  much  to  say   about  stage  production,  j 
scenery,    lighting,    properties   and   not , 
merely  by  way  of  apology  for  his  own 
Ideas    and    methods.     "He    who  goes 
direct  to  nature  for  the  effects  he  in- 
troduces   on   the   stage    can   never  be  ; 
I  wrong,  because  nature  Itself  is  never 
'wrong.  It  is  upon  this  creed  that  I  base 
my  faith  in  realism  in  dramatic  art." 
He  has  no    patience    with    the  ultra- 
:  modern  school  of  decorators,  the  "new 
art"  of  the  stage.    "It  has  resulted  in 
the  eccentricities  of  coloring  and  light- 
ing that  In  very  recent  years  have  been 
having  a  fitful  vogue.    My  own  belief 
L  is  that  it  is  not  only  a  negation  of 
n  truth,  but  a  waste  of  time,  to  try  to 
Improve  upon  nature,  because  from  it: 
emerges   the   tawdry,   the  bizarre  and 
>,  the     unreal.      This     movement  •  •  • 
has  been  utilized  by  unskilled  workersi 
in  the  arts  to  conceal  their  deficiencies, 
and  It  has  been  lauded  and  championed 
by  faddists  who  are  always  ready  toi 
fancy  that  they  discern  sublime  truth/ 

■  in    things  that    to  normal    eyes  arei 

■  grotesque  and  unreal.  It  ha3  manifested! 

■  Itself  in  the  theatre  in  opaque  backings, 

■  in  the  vivid,  deadly  colorings  of  extreme 

■  Impression' am,  and  In  exaggerated 
fcj  architecture." 

B    The  remaining  chapters  are  devoted 

■  to  the  "Movies— the  drama's  flickering 
:  bogy"— and  "Holdinir  the  Mirror  up  to 


rama,  though  they  compete  rom- 
illy  with    the    theatre.  "Motlonu 
pictures' have  stirred  up  a  great  ninmmH 

Of  unreasonable  antipathy  among  peo- 
ple who  have  chosen  the  apoken  drama 

aa  the  Held  of  their  artistic  work,  andi 
much  of  It.  I  suspect,  has  been  cauaed| 

bv  two  verv  linnvin  weaknesses—  selfish- 
ness  ami   fear."    Only   the  invention 
of  printing  has  served  u  inoro  useful 
educational  purpose:  science  has  been 
•Mad.  but  when  motion-pictures  attempt 
"to  ponetrate  beneath  the  surface  oil 
life  in  the  effort  to  analyse  and  in-l 
terprct  It.  they  at  once  establish  thelrl 
limitation  "   There  is  the  difference  be-| 
tween  surface  and  spirit.    "If  the  motion 
pictures  over    hooo    to    challenge-  the 
regular  drama    seriously,    they  must 
evolve  some  form  of  art  distinctly  their 
own.  and  educate  their  performers  lnl 
an  entirely  new  technic."    Why  havoy 
some  of  our  best  actors  failed  in  pic- 
tures?  Not  because  they  "fall  to  reglsJ 
ter"  but  because  they    succeeded  h 
registering  some  of  the  passions  of  hu 
man  nature,  "which  is  exactly  what  the 
directors  and  movie  lovers,  either  con- 
I  sclously  or  unconsciously,  do  not  want 
I  them  to  do.    Deep  emotions,  when  they 
are  faithfully  expressed  tend  to  dis- 
tort   the   features   and    intensify  the 
facial  lines.    Therefore  a  correct  por- 
trayal of  passion  does  not  conform  to 
the  standard  of  sightliness  which  has 
has'  been  set  for  tho  screen."  Motion 
i  pictures  suggest  to  Mr.   Belaseo  only 
|  "a  beautiful  corpse."   He  finds  that  cer- 
tain men  and  women  are  gifted  by  na- 
i  lure  for  th*  motion-picture®:  the  toreesy. 
daredevil  Fairbanks,  the  gentle,  sweetly 
sentimental     Mary     Plckford,  that 
sinuous  priestess  of  the  obvious,  rheda 


,n,  "coldly 
a.  ted.'1 " 
la  said  that 


,,,,,\  there  26  tlm e.  | 
ouploa  Iniper.soiiatW 
■jontlnp  him  not  ^s  N 
l0\ir  Image  of  an  evU 
UwnrdlV  conventional 
'ucl    and  ironically! 


vcr  LI 
raph> ' 


•Tiie  Dent"  twW 


»  u«    nitviehsteln  fov 
H    It  is  said  that  Mr.    £ltrp^ymK  this 
,„vs   .  reamed   o P    >  , 

'  PUVt.    It    »«   *'    :M!,V  three  times 
'}|  who  Played  the  pan       >  Mg  dre88in, 
n,  week,   "used  W  »"  1  f  nn  hour  be- 
voom  for  throe-qua« lets  or    flotnMl  80 


oom  for  tn™?'^"" his  clothes,  eo 

tore  ho  »»M,cWtlw  W»«cL  We 
severr  Is  the  strain ,of  the  m 
n„ve   read   that  the   »  ^  the 

Wyndham^pujehased^th^^  ^  ye^„ 

the 

Le  Bargy  aP 


Wyndhani  pufcna»»u  •  venture 
play  for  England  but  aw  t<j  m  K 
on  a  production.  It  U i  no  Jn  ^ 

of  him  as  the  ^.TC,U18LC  Bargy 
color's  earlier  JW>-  t  lhe  Royalty 
peared  as  the  M«u  quia  «  m7 
Theatre.  Lo«J»"j  Gazette  described 
when  the  Pall  Ma) ^  Ga«  immorRllty, 
the  play  as  «  s^„v  aB  a  motive 
a  la  Ibsen,  wit'1  n.p,„r,  '  „s  a  conclu- 
und  physical  deter lo.atwn  «  »  the 
3l011,.  It  should  he  k  condemned  to 
Marquis  at  the  em? 
live  blind  and  speechless. 

"The  Challenge" 

6,   1919.  H  was  announced 


On  June  «,  new  play.  ''The 

that  Eugene  ^.^^^-roduced  at  Dong 

I  Wyn  Theatre.   New  J orK ,         •*  ^p  q{ 

relieve  to  be  its  highest  point  of  mter-  g  bolshev,  sm .  ^^.a^ 
W%.    Belaseo.    in    conclusion,  believe. J  Ration.     Jhe^a  ^ 
that  there  has  been  progress  in  the  art      ^^iS*  of  the  great  heart  of  the 
of  plav writing  as  in  the  art  of  produc-  U  Sjmpatii 

tion  Tho  art  of  the  theatre  "grows  -- peSpTe;  as  represented  by  th 
constantly  more  faithful  to  the  con-  K  - 
dltions  which  it  aims  to  depict,  pre- 
serving always  the  best  usages  of  the 
past.  .  .  .  There  will  always  be 
plentv  of  theatres  where  the  appeal 
from  the  stage  will  be  to  the  healthy 
Imagination  and  the  normal  mind,  and 
among  these  theatres  will  be  mine.' 

This  interesting  and  informing  book 
has  31  illustrations;  half  of  them  por- 
tray Mr.  Belaseo  of  introduce  him 
prominently.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
book  is  without  an  index-T 


Jean  JuHien 

Foreign  newspapers  have  been  un- 
usually slow  in  arriving  of  late.  Friends 
of  Jean  Jullien  in  Boston  have  just 
learned  o£  his  death  at  Ville  d'Avray  "at 
the  moment  "  «s  a  Paris  journal  puts  it, 
"the  roses  were  losing  their  leaves. 

Jullien,  who  was  born  at  Lyons,  Dec.  4, 
1S51,  was  one  of  the  first  play wrighls  of 
the  Theatre  Dibre  in  Paris.    His  Ser- 
enade"   performed   there   in  188.,  was 
described  as  the  first  truly  "rosse"  piece 
produced  at  that  theatre.    "Rosse"  for 
the  ears  of  the  sticklers  for  propriety 
might  be  translated  "shameless,"  but  as 
Jullien  said  in  his  manifesto,  "The  Living 
i  theatre."  which  came  out  after  his  play 
i  "L'Kcheance."  "a  play  is  a  slice  of  life 
i  put  on  the  stage  with  art."   His  exposi- 
tion of  this  theory  provoked  fierce  dis- 
!  cM«sion.    His  third  play  at  the  Theatre 
Libre  was  "Le  Maitre,"  a  grim  study  of 
peasant  life.    With  the  years  Jullien  s 
theory  broadened.    His  later  plays  pro- 
duced at  the  Odeon,  the  Gymnase  and 
other  Parisian  theatres,  were  in  accord- 
ance   with  his  saying:    "As  art  is  not 
merely  nature,  so  the  theatre  should  not 
be  only  Hfr  "  %    i  r— ■niiwaTal 


audi  en 

were  givon.  The  tirades  of  the  Social 
iste  were  listened  to  In  pitying  silence 
But  when  Harry  Winthrop  fMK  Blmn) 
asseverated  with  a  tremendous  thump 
on  the  table  that  the  thins  to  do  was 
not  to  bo  destructive,  but  Id  biriUt,'  the 
house  rose  at  him." 

Another  critic  wrote:  "Mr.  Walter 
wants  to  lift  his  eloquent  voice  in  warn- 
ing to  those  who,  from  their  honest 
vearning  for  social  justice,  would  sum- 
mon the  proletariat  to  leadership— a 
warning  that  they  are  calling  into 
power  men  unfit  and  untrained  fjpr 
leadership,  men  bringing  in  their  train 
a  very  swarm  of  Ignorance  and  violence 
and  desti-uction,  men  ushering  in  a  day 
when  the  little  chap  who  asks  only  for 
•a  little  home  and  two  kids  and  a  nickel 
trolley  ride  on  Sunday'  won't  have  a 
chance." 


•  Scandals  of  tfW" 

On  Mav  H  1M9.  the  announcement  was 
made  thai  "Scandals' of  would  p« 

K  need  u.  the  Liberty  Theatre.  New 
W.onJunc':.  The  production  In  Km. 

York  took  Place  on  the       «  l 
tho,  first  perforinance  wa^  at  th»^  Na 
tienal  Theatre.  Washington,  s 

"on  June  S>v  alter  Hast,  who .tajWjMj 
out  Cosmo  Hamilton's  Play.  8can«ai. 
Ctl^to.l  an  action  in  the .^  cWt, 

Nt£°fMrswhne°f;om  sgsiiy&i 

-."^dTls  of-  »19"  and  for  *5O,00O  d.un- 
1  nies    The  New  York  Sun  hy  an  amusing 
•imprint  stated  that  Mr.  Hast  asked  to, 
••$50%   dames."    which    wou  d    lea  i* 
visiting  foreigner  to   infer  that  these M 
"dames"  came  high.  ,„,n„  «n  I 

Mr  Whites  revue  went  n  eriily  o n. 
The  dancers  have  kept  on  dancng  ■» 
spite  of  Mr.  Hast  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

George  White,  still  in  his  twenties,  tht| 
press  agent  informs  us,  was  born  in  a o- 
Ironto     He  ran  away  to  join  a  racingf. 
rtable.  drifted  to  New  York   became  al 
!  messenger  boy,   who  one  day,  seeln»| 
i  monev  thrown  to  boys  who  were  dam>| 
'  inc.  determined  to  dance,  and  dance  hei 
did  in  music  halls,  burlesque  shows,  mu-j 
Pical   comedies,    in   the    •follies  andl 
again  in  vaudeville.    Now  he  has  hial 
.own  show,  which  is,  first  of  all.  a  show  I 
of  dancers. 

Patti  Here  in  1881 

|  To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Mme.  Adellna  Patti  sang  at  an  after- 
noon concert  at  Boston  Music  Hall  Dec. 
10,  1SS1.  She  was  assisted  by  Sig.  Nico- 
lini.  Sig.  Salvatl,  "baritone".  M.  Sevilly, 
"baryton"  (sic):  Mile.  Castellan,  "ylo- 
liniste,"  and  Sig.  Gorno,  'P>»Wfte- 
There  was  art-  orchestra  conducted  by 
Sic  F  d'Auria.  Mme.  Patti  sang  *  Una 
Voce  Poco  Fa"  and  "Kathleen  Mavour- 
peen  "   The  fourth  act  of  -II  Trovatore 


was  given  in  costume  and  with 
A*u..-„.  was  lakeu  by  Signora  BettinU 
not  otherwise  named  nn  the  piogr am. 

I  was  in  the  audience,  but  I  »eara 
Mme.  Phtti  so  many  times  later  that  my  - 
recollection  of  this  first  time  is  not  very  I 

distinct.  I  vr.,s.Mn» 

1  also  saw  her  in  "Faust"  at 
_  ffall  on  March  26.  1882.  bat  could  heat 
.,,  vnly  an  occasional  higli i  note 

Kali  Kiver.  <;LORt-E  F.  FUfUJ. 

Pn  i  5co  d'Auria  died  at  \-ancouvel1 

on  Aug.  30  of  this  year.  He  woj M» 
■  scholarship  at  the  Milan  Conservatory 
'  \  when  he  was  12  years  old.  B»/«ta><tt* 
orchestras  in  New  York  and  •  Phlladel- 
\  phia  for  llubinstein's  tour.  His  \  oeal 
llclhod"  was  dedicated  to  Patti.  For 
the  last  15  years  he  had  been  teaching 
in  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 


"The  Truants" 

I  "The  Truants,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
Jby  Wilfred  T,  Coleby.  which  will  be 
i  played  at  tho  Copley  this  week  for  the 
J  first  time  in  Boston  and  probably  for 
i  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  was 
produced  bv  Lena  Ashwell  at  her  Kings- 
;  way  Theatre,  London,  Feb.  11,  "1909.  The 
cast  was  as  follows 

nick  Ohetwood  

Beat  

Imnl  Strellunrt  

Hov.  Philip  Protiton... 
Mrs.  Olllns 


CONCERTS  THIS  WEEK 


M.  Mr- 
specUl 


..  ...f.O.  At:  H»"ar<i 
...  .M:iv-rn 


L,-i<ly  I>arn»waj'.  • 

I'niiuln  Grey  

Bill ■  Cbotwoo.1... . 
l"re(la  Savllle. ..  . 
Jaek  Carfitairs, 
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He.  was  a  conscientious,  proud  soul  in 
*  his  dramatic  work,  never  trimming  his 
.•-ails  to  catch  tho  wind  of  popularity.. 
1  In  this  respect  he  resembled  Becque.  Aj 

'   modest  man.  he  was  surprised  when  he   ,  „ew  co.ueuv.  «.      "-•-jt:  cl7 

nraiaed    He  said  one  day  to  a  lec-    !  nn  innocent  past,  for  Freda,  a  gift  om, 
m^Ai^J^aMrn:    ''You  will    I  ~—  ™  n««r  who  forgot  to  men- 
not  make  a  go  of  the  back  of  a  spoon.  ' 
Thus  he  hid  hi&  pleasure  at  having  been 
understood  and  appreciated. 

".Marquis  ot  Priola" 

Leo  Ditrichstein  will  bring  out  his  ver- 
sion of  .Henri  Lavedan's  play  in  three 
aata    "Tho  Marquis  of  Priola,"  ft  the 
iTremont    Theatro  tomorrow.    He  pro/ 
I  ducc-d  it  at  Laltimore  on  Jan.  t>. 
when  the  -hief  characters  were  thus  as- 
•  signed:    The  Marquift,  Mr.  Ditrichstein 
I-ierre  Morain.  Brandon  Tynan.  Braba 
conne,  Orlando  Daly:  Mme.  de  Vailero 
Tar.e  Grey:  Mme.  Lecheane.  Lily  CahP^ 
Mme.  Savieres,  Katharine  Emmet  W  hen 
Mis,  Emmet  was  obliged  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia on  account  of  f amily  reasons  lata 
in  the  month  her  part  was  taken  ar  the 
ISberty  Theatre,  New  York,  by  Kath- 

!  aL*ve£n's  study  of  a  cynical,  satanlc 
'  old  roue  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
he    breast    of    his    natural   son.  who 
',7  hmks   wmseif   only   an   adopted  one 
'  /  when V  fullv  reallaes  the  character  of 

I.  Le  Ba^ook  the  r-t  of  The  %X 
;  The  Plav   waa   fiercely  discussed;  tto 

28th  cer— 


.,„aret  Hurray 
Norman  McKlnnel 
.  .Kvnest  Voung 
.GertrSile  Scott 
. .  .'''ranee*  Ivor 
..Atlieire  Pnrler 
..  .riemils  Paflie 
..Lena  Asliwell 
 Mfg'S-OlIvIa 

The  Daily  Telegraph  he?:an  its  review  : 
"Young  men  of  free  life  and  austere 
creed  are  no  new  discovery.  Women 
whose  freedom  of  thoughtdoes  no,t  affect 
the  precision  of  their  morality  have  been 
familiar  for  at  least  a  century.  It  is  to 
these  two  classes  that  Mr.  Coloby  has 
gone  for  the  two  chief  character*  of  his 
new  comedy."   There  is  a  woman  with 


married  an  officer  who  forgot  ta  men 
tion  the  fact  that  he  was  already  mar- 
ried. The  child  is  given  the  name  oi 
friend"  Freda  took  to  -  "some  vague 
kind  Of  free-thinking."  and  is  the  guar- 
dian of  her  own  child.  Of  Course,  the 
faet  of  her  motherhood  is  generally  un- 
known. The  play,  however,  is  concerned 
chieflv  with  the  love  of  Pamela  for  BUI 
Chetwood.  "the  free-living,  natural  man- 
tho  strong  beast  with  an  Old  Testament 
creed."  Pamela  is  influenced  by  1' rec  a 
for  bad  and  for  good;  Bill  attempts  to 
bear  Pamela  away  from  her  bedroom, 
these  and  other  scenes  stand  out  in  a 
play  described  by  the  Times  as  a  clever 
and  engaging  work." 

Mr    Colebv,  who  was  Tiorn  in  ih»-> 
saw 'his  first  play.  o'  Mr,;;  pro- 

duced in  1308.  but  It  was  his  M  , 
Boat,"  brought  out  dn  Oct.  9,  m  the 
same  year;  a  singularly  powerful,,  if 
sombre  tragedy,  that  made  his  name 
f,?mll«ar.  ( A  sway  boat  is  in  Knghsh 
.iialcct  a  swing  boat,  popular  at  country 
fairs  The  dramatist  represent  ms 
characters  as,  in  the  game  of  life,  now 
.'  Up  in  the  air,  now  almost  on  the  ground 
as  fate  may  determine,)  Mr.  Coleby  Is 
the  author  of  other  tflays:  A  Bit  or 
Stuff  (Glasgow,  1010);  "The  N*; 
poleon"  (1912);  "Their  Point  of  \iewl 
(1912);  "Aunt  Bessie"  f'012^5  lfJ^>, 
Headmaster"  with  Mr.  Knoi  .'."'.' 


Sl'NDAY-S.yniplipny   Hall,   3:TO  P 
Radimiminotrs   piano  recital. 

.  XUESDAY-Steiuerl  Hall.  3  P.  M.    Piano  re-  I 
cital  by   Ml«s   Mitfioll  CmW;    „>r"D?!Te,U  ! 
'     Sonata   Kroi.-u:    Bach,    Preiicli  Suite  l»  H 
major:    Olioptn.    Nocturne,   op.   4S.  » •.  V 
Kiu.les.  on.  io.  Kos.  8  and  ^.TS'^'ifflM 
,    4!i:    Itavcl.    .lens    <l'e»ux;    PalmSien,  May 
i    N|ght;  Rosenthal,  PaplUens;  Oabrilowltsch.  I 
,    Caprice  Burlesque.  ,.  n 

\VF.l»NKSI>AY-.1or.l.in  Hall.  8:15  1  ■  M.    R*  | 
ettnl  hv  Riilon  RoMnson.  tmior.  u.-Mstea  ST  i 
OS  LaWirt,  i  toSncilllst,  and  «iwrt  Mateo, 
oianist    .Souks  bv  G retry.  Bassani,  Campiea. 
iiSo    Pucctol    liahn,  Fourdrain,  PoWowskl.  , 
•   iCrirt  Bennett,  Stuart  Masou.  enadwlt*.  | 

!     Orist.  Lon4  and  otlitTK.  ,  . 

■j  Iiri:.sl..\V-  .l...clun  Hall.  3.P.  M-  Recital  *T 

[feward  Coding,  pianist.  ir„„r»h 
1-lMUAY-Svmnl.ony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  ,rou,rJ? 

"'■iceit  if  the  Boston  Sympuouy  Orchestra. 

tiea  special  notice.  .  n-.u-i 

«  vn  itn  \Y- -Svinphony  Hall.  3  V.  M.  Keci»i 
b't.,  To'.-ha  Seidel   violinist.  j»ee  special  notf^ 

Svmnhonr  Hall.  S  P.  M.    Repetition  of  tfc» 

Symphony  Orchestra's  fourth  concert.. 


Let  him  have  but  a  good  outside,  he  cai- 
rios  It,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  god, .  as 
Cyrus  was  amoneiit  the  Persians  ob  ^P'tn- 
didum  apparatum,  for  hla  gay  a>uref' 
now  most  men  are  esteemed  according  to 
their  clothes.  In  our  suH1b;i_ times,  when 
you  peradventure  in  modosty  would  gne 
place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit, 
and  presuming  him  apme  great  worsmp- 
ful  man,  believe  it.  IT  you  shall  examine 
his,  estate,  ho  will  likely  be  proved  a  serv- 
ing-man o£  no  ?r^at  note,  my  lady  s  tailoi. 
his  lordship's  barber,  or  some  such  •gun,  a 
Fastidius  Brisk.  Sir  Petronel  Flask,  a 
mere  outside  Onlv  this  respect  is  given 
him,  that  wheresoever  he  comes,  he  may 
call  for  that  he  will,  and  take  place  By 
reason  of  "his  outward  habit. 


A  Business  Suit 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  received  a  se- 
vere shock  last  week,  so  severe  that  for 
a  few  days  his  friends  were  alarmed. 
Feeling  the  need  of  clothes  for  the  win- 
ter he  went  to  a  tailor  Who,  many  years 
ago,  made  for  him  a  swallow  taiUwalst- 
ooat.  and  trousers  that  have  been  much 
admired,  for  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  time  of 
ordering  had  collected  subscriptions  for 
his  colossal  work,  as  yet  unpublished, 
so  that  he  spent  money  freely  and  de- 
manded the  best.  The  tailor  greeted 
Mr.  Johnson  again  with  a  smile.  Mr. 
Johnson  said:  "I  wish  a  good  durable 
business  suit."  and  he  added  in  an  off- 
hand manner,  "How  much  will  it  cost 


ices  in  his  conversation  of  early  years 

\fter  he  had  regained  his  hrcnth.  Mr. 
hnson  asked:  "Who  in  t tie  world  buy* 
its  at  such  prices?"    The  tailor:  .'Our  j 
business  was  never  better.    Our  clients 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  money. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  was  on  his  way  to  :\ 
ready-made  clothing  shop,  he  remem- 
bered that  Italian  laborers  during:  the 
last  year  were  satisfied  with  only  the 
11  nest,  costliest  silk  shirts  for  their  Sun- 
flay  best:  that  at  Magnolia  In  h's  sum- 
mer shop  a  Xew  York  jeweller  was 
■duns'  necklaces  worth  from  $50,000  to 
tWO.OOO  to  the  suddenly  rich  Western- 
>«ra  who  were  splurging  on  the  North 
Shbre;  that  vulgar  housewives  in  and 
Ir  Boston  were  boasting  of  the  ab- 
■dly  high  wages'  they  were-  paying 
nestle  servants.  "One  hundred  and 
forty -five  dollars  for  a  husiness  suit." 
"Only  a  fool  or  a* vulgarian  would  pay 
that  price,"  was  Mr.  Johnson's  sour 
conclusion.  For  once  Impudence  and 
folly  did  not  amuse  him. 


n   iH'iiiira  oi   me  stenvsyirKhl*.  Ho 

puts  lntolhe-  mouth  of  the  bachelor  that 
tells  the  story  those  words:  "is  It  pleas- 
ing to  go  to  hod  after  t  Tong  hari  dav's 
work,  and  have  your  wife  nag-n.i  firing 
you  because  she  hns  not  been  Invited  to 
the  Lady  Ohancelloress's 
what  not?"  V 


soiree,  or 
find  an  ungall.nnt  Illus- 
trative quotation  from  the  Saturday  Re- 
view   In   the  treat  Oxford  Dictionary: 
"Man  was  formed  to  bully,  as  woman 
\WftS   form,.,l   to   h.il.-."— KdJB'  jSjt?? 


Mrs. 


Senatorial  Nuts 

Mr  Ernest  Harold  Baynes  of  the 
Meriden  Bird  Club,  Meriden,  N.  H.  re- 
ceived an  extraordinary  letter,  which 
would  lead  «ny  Intelligent  foreigner, 
■ay  a  visitor  from  Mars,  to  Infer  that 
the  United  States  'Senate  was  interested 
tn  the  pecan-nut  industry.  The  letter 
la  as  follows: 

Olivedell  Pecan  Grove 
Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  Lake  Provi- 
dence. Louisiana. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  2,  1919. 
Honorable  Ernest  Harold  Raynes, 

Plainville,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir— Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell, 
wife  of  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana, 
has  requested  me  to-  offer  you  large 
soft-shell  pecans  from  her  grove  at 
Lake  Providence,  Louisiana,  at  80  cents 
'per  pound  delivered.  -  *These  nuts  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  during  Nov.  next. 

I  assure  you  that  Mrs.  Ransdell  will 
appreciate  any  order  that  you  may 
give,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  receive 
a  reply  from  you. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)         JOS.  M.  JACKSON, 
Secretary  to  Mrs.  Ransdell,  Room  345  : 
Senate  Office  Building. 


Industrious  Haytians 

On  Oct.  HI,  1S94,  good  old  "Doc"  Ml- 
chaut  talked  about  the  skill  of  poisoners 
in  llayil,  describing  a  white  powder 
made  by  the  natives  blown  by  thieves 
into  »  room  to  benumb  the  inmates.  He 
told  this  story:  A  European  whom  he 
knew  went  to  bed  with  his  purse  and 
other  valuables  under  his  pillow  and  a 
revolver  or>  his  night  table.  He  saw  a 
thief  enter,  pick  up  the  revolver,  draw 
his  purse  and  other  things  from  under 
the  pillow,  while  he  was  unable  to  move 
or  cry  out  for  eight  or  ten  hours  after- 
ward. 

RACHMANINOFF 


Mr.  Baynea^  sent  on  Oct.  8  this  reply 
to  Mr.   Joseph  M.  Jackson,  secretary, 

Ifear  Sir: 

I  have,  received  your  letter  of  October 
No  matter  how  much  inclined  I  might 
be  to  buy  pecan  nuts,  I  certainly  should 
iot  patronize  any  concern  which  showed 
;he  extremely  bad  taste  to  use  the  Uni- 
ted states  Senate  as  an  advertising 
medium,  and  the  Senate  office  building 
its  headquarters.  It  is  such  prac- 
tices as  this  which  bring  our  great  pub- 
ilic  offices  into  disrepute  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  rnaks  the  men  who  fill  them 
tie  h.ughing  stock  of  the  world 

I  am,  sir.  Yours'truly, 
tBigned)  ERNEST  HAROLD  BAYNES, 

On  Finding  Fault 
■  the  World  Wags: 
Slave  you  ever  reflected  on  the  ex-  i 
•aration  of  finding   fault  K»ith  other 
M?P'e?    K  is  one  of  the  purest  and 
•nest  pleasures   of  which  humanity 
i»  capable,  for  the  simple  reason  that ; 
^ministers  to  one  s  self-esteem,  which 
te  most  people  is  synonymous  with  self- 
iiPjspect.  The  logic  of  it  Is  perfectly  sim.  I 
Pie.   To  find  fault  put  the  finder,  by  im. : 
Plication,  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
nedee,  and  is  therefore  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  way  of  asserting  one's  own 
inferiority    to     other    people,  which 
of    course,    what    we.    all  want 
•Jf    f,°-     There     are,     various  grada- 
twns      and      additions      .vhich  give 
entuated    piquancy    to    this  funda- 
mentally  simple    pleasure:   as.    for  in- 
tjance.   scolding.     You   may  find  fault 
tfth  or  without  scolding,  but  the  joys 
Rthe  scolder  are   necessarily  keener 
P   thos»  «f   the   mere  fault-finder. 
»en,  again,  there  is  nagging— returning 
wn  to  the  raw  spot,  not  with  any 
of  amending  the  other  person,  but 
the  sheer  Joy  of  doing  a  thing  you 
•81   you   can    do    well,   which  latter 
lit  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  highest 
of  human  lire.    Another  beauty  of  nag- 
ging is  that  it  requires  nothing  to  start1 
OB.    My  doctor  tells  me  that  there  Is! 
a  thing  called  a  bed-sore,  produced  even 
in  perfectly  healthy  flesh  by  the  pres- 
sure of  lying  too  long  in  one  position.  So  I 
with  nagging:  you  can  make  anybody 
tender  at  any  point  if  you  will 


tn«*  world,  but  really  his  natural  soil," 
despises  and  detests  him,  having  been 
dil  rusted  by  the  Contemptible'  action 
of  Prtola  in  sending  back  to  his  divorced 
wife,  now  married,  a  burning  love  letter 
which  she  had  written  to  him  long  be- 
fore; having  found  out  that  his  mother 
had  been  the  mistress  of  Priola.  The 
marquis  had  wished  that  this  son 
Pierre  should  follow  In  his  footsteps; 
win  the  love  of  all  women,  but  love  no 
one  of  them;  avoid  marriage  as  If  lt 
were  pestilential;  lead  a  voluptuous,  use- 
less, cruel  life. 

The  play  la  a  study  of  character:  of 
the  marquis,  who  boasts  that  the  blood 
of  the  Borgias  and  other  titled  repro- 
bates is  in  his  veins.    Three  'women  In 
the  play  are  fascinated  by  him.  Mme. 
de    Vallerol,    voluptuously    curious,  Is 
persuaded  to  visit  his  parlor  to  look  at 
licentious  prints,  with  equally  licentious 
texts.    Ready  to  yield,  she  is  Insulted 
by  the  refusal  of  Prlola,  who  tells  her 
that  he  respects  her  and  demands  only 
friendship.    He  longs  to  reconquer  Mme. 
le  Chesne,  the  woman  that  was  once  his 
1  wife.    She  Is  still  in  love  with  him,  a 
j  modern  Donna  Elvira  toward  this  mod- 
ern Don  Juan.     She,  too,  is  ready  to 
submit  to  his  spell,   but  is  saved  by 
Mme.  Savleres,  who,  allowing  herself  to 
be  tempted  so  that  the  wife  may  know 
J  the  baseness  of  Priola,  is  almost  lost 
J  through  her  devotion  to  her  friend, 
j    Wherf  the  play  was  produced  in  F^rls. 
some  cried  out  against  it,  insisting  that 
the  Marquis  was  of  a  far-off  century; 
)  that  as  far  as  the  20th  century  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  a  legendary  character, 
[one  that  might  have  figured  in  "Les 
Liaisons  Dangereuses"  or  in  a  romance 
of  the  detestible  Marquis  de  Sade.  Yet 
creatures  not  unlike  Priola  are  described 
in  memoirs  and  diaries  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury.   The  play's  the  thing.'    It  is  not 
likely  that  Lavedan  was  eager  to  point 
a  moral,  to  sermonize  on  the  compelling  i 
influence  of  heredity.  Don  Juan  in  his j 
re-incarnations    has    fascinated    many : 
novelists,  playwrights,  even  grave  es- 
sayists.   Lavean  knew  that  his  Marquis 
would  interest  audiences,  as  it  would  i 
excite    skilful    comedians    to   play  the 
part.     Nor   Is  the  play  for  only  one 
comedian.    There  is  the  son  who,  in  his 
revolt,  lias  with  the  Marquis  the  great 
scene.    There  are  the  three  women,  the 
ex-wife,  still  fascinated  by  the  man  that 
wronged  her;  the  woman,  ready  to  be 
tempted;  the  woman  that,  against  her 
will,  narrowly  escapes  enrolment  In  the 
long  catalogue  of  victims.  - 

It  is  not  a.  "pleasant"  play,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Marquis  is  punished 
at  the  end.    It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
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I  Madame  Savleres  Josephine  Hamner 

Paging  away  at  it  long  enough.       If  Mr  Market  Sutherland 

man   may   be   driven   crazy   by  mere'' 


perseverence. 

Theso  suggestions  are  respectfully 
Dffered  to  young  and  rising  fault-finders 
Who  are  ambitious  to  excel. 

Tours  for  the  amelioration  of  the  race 
Boston.  UPLIFTER.  ' 

'  To  nag''  is  a  good  word,  originally  a 
dialect  word,  meaning  at.  first  to  knaw 
or  nibble.  It  is  not  100  years  old  in 
English  literature.  TJie  form  "Knag" 
appeals  to  us.  It  gives  one  the  idea  of  a 
keener   ,-;nnoyance   and  irritation 


Sergei  Rachmanloff,  Russian  pianist, 
gave  his  first  concert  for  the  season  in 
Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
All  the  regular  seats  were  filled  and 
all  standing  room  was  occupied.  If 
chairs  had  been  placed  on  the  stage,' 
they,  too,  would  have  been  taken.  His 
program: 

Sonata,  Op.  31  Beethoven 

Rondo  Caprlccloso  Mendelssohn 

Ballade,  F-Minor;  Impromptu,  Op.  29,; 

Waltz;  Scherzo,  Op.  31  Chopin 

Waltz,  OP.  10;  Etude  Tableau,  Op.  39, 

Rachmaninoff 

Waltz,    "Faust"  Liszt-Gounod 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  exhibited  again  the 
astonishing  manual  skill  and  dexterity, 
the  remarkable  beauty  and  sensitiveness 
of  tone,  the  wonderful  control  of  each 
note's  value  no  matter  how  loudly  or 
softly  or  rapidly  he  sounds  tb,em,  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  his  expression,  the 
fineness  and  the  artistic  finish  of  all  his 
work  that  never  fall  to  rouse  the  most 
spontaneous  and  vigorous  expressions 
of  approval  and  admiration  from  his 
hearers. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  music  been  listened, 
to  in  Symphony  Hall  with  keener  or 
more  nearly  breathless  attention  than 
was  that  of  yesterday.  No  one  wished 
to  miss  a  single  tone  or  shading.  The 
silence  was  strikingly  marked  every 
moment  while  the  pianist  was  play- 
ing. Each  time  that  he  finished  a  piece 
a  storm  broke.  He  was  extremely  gen- 
erous with  extra  numbers,  both  during 
the  concert  and  at  its  close. 

Few  cared  whether  the  Sonata  or  the 
Rondo  sounded  like  Beethoven  or  Men- 
delssohn. They  were  Intensely  wrought 
upon  and  immensely  pleased  with  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff's  interpretation  of  the 
music  and  his  wonderful  way  of  play- 
ing it  and  that  was  enough.  It  made 
still  less  difference  with  the  Chopin 
selections,  for  every  player  has  his  own 
way  of  aiming  at  the  subtle,  baffling 
evanescence  of  Chopin,  and  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff   seems  to    come  jiearer  to 

catching  the  fleeting:  beauties  of  the 
composer's  musical .  imagery  than  al- 
most any  pianist  except  De  Pachmann. 

It  was  in  Rachmaninoff's  own  pieces 
that  hi3  spell  was  most  effective  and 

these  roused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  j  mands  on  the  equipment  of  an  actor. 

The  gift  of  appearing  to  be  irresistible 
with  the  women  is  not  enough,  nor  Is 
the  effective  delivery-  of  a  cynical  epi- 
gram. More  than  episodic  brilliancy  is 
required;  there  must  be  a  steady- 
crescendo  of  bitterness  that  finds  relief 
in  heartless  action  as  in  cynical  speech; 

crescendo  that  ends  in  the  outburst 
of  impotent  rage,  a  mad  contempt  for 
all  that  is  good  and  holy,  a  satanic 
spirit  undaunted  even  by  the  thought 
of  morose  and  crippled  years,  a  linger- 
ing death-in-life.  Mr.  Ditrlchstein,  ad- 
mirable In  the  opening  and  lighter 
scenes  before  the  Marquis  wholly  re- 
veals his  nature,  played  with  his'  cus- 
tomary ease  and  grace,  with  his  char- 
acteristic authority  and  poise;,  but  he, 
later  displayed  a  dramatic  Intensity,  a 
compelling  force,  and  at  the  end  a  ' 
realism  In  action  that  preceding  plavs 
jihave  not  called  forth.  He  has  furnished 
much  more  than  a  commentary  on  La- 
vedan's  psychological  study  of  arrogant 
sensuality;  he  has  vitalized  and  made 
plausible  a  character  that  acted  with 
less  shrewdness,  subtlety  and  power 
would  only  be  a  shocking  example  In  a 
zealous  tract,  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  a  bogy. 

The  eonrpany  gave  fair  support.  It  Is 
easy  to  think  of  Mme.  de  Vallerol  being 
played  In  another  manner.  We  think 
of  her  as  sensuously  sly,  not  so  conven- 
tionally coquettish  as  Miss  MacDonald 
represented  her.  Miss  Cahill  was  more 
firmly  within  the  frame.  The  three 
women  are  not  easily  Impersonated  by 
English-speaking  actresses. 

A  large  audience  was  eager  for  a 
speech  from  Mr.  Ditrlchstein.  Having 
respect  for  his  art,  he  did  not  yield  to 
the  demand 


illuminating  study  of  contemporary 
^French  life  and  manners,  No  sociol- 
ogist will  argue  seriously  from  lt  any 
more  than  he  will  from  the  novels  and 
plays  of  that  bitter  writer,  Abel  Her- 
mant.  As  a  theatrical  piece,  it  inter- 
ests by  Its  dramaUo  situations,  by  Its 
dialogue,  and  by  the  cynical  portrait  of 
of  the  cynical  roue.  Artificial  as  the 
play  Is,  It  is  nevertheless  of  an  en- 
grossing character. 

The  part  of  the  Marquis  naturally  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Ditrlchstein,  who  for  some 
years  has  deservedly  won  success  by  his 
Impersonation  of  gay  and  jaunty  rakes 
of  high  and  low  degree.    He  has  played 
these  roles  with  the  appropriate  light-  I 
ness,  with  the  requisite  fluency  of  com-  j 
pltment  and  repartee,  with  delicious  In-  ! 
solence. 

The  Marquis  is  a  far  more  complex 
character,  one  that  makes  greater  de- 


his  hearers.  At  the  close  of  the  pro- 
gram the  demands  for  more  were  not 
appeased  until  he  played  the  always 
asked  for  Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor  and 
its  first  resounding  chords  were  greeted 
with  applause. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Marquis  of  Pri- 
ola," a  play  in  three  acts  by  Henri  Lave- 
dan. Produced,  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise  on  Feb.  7,  1902:  Mr.  Ditrlchstein's 
version  was  produced  at  Baltimore  Jan. 
6,  1919. 

Marquis  de  Priola  Mr.  Dltriehstein 

Pierre  Morain  Brandon  Tynan 

Brabaeonne  Orlando  Daly 

Doctor  Savleres  Earle  Mitchell 

Francesco   clydc  Vmui 

Mrst  Gentleman  Gastoni  PllWrl 

Second  Gentleman  Gustav  Bowhan 

Madame  de  Vallerol  Ann  MacDonald 

Madame  le  Chesne  my  CahlU 


Clayton  Hamilton  thinks  that 
Lavedan  is  "more  sincerely  and  em- 
phatically moral  in  his  work  than  any- 
one of  his  French  contemporaries  with 
exception  of  Brieux";  he  characterizes 
Lavedan  as  "the  French  equivalent  of 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,"  a  comparison  that 
would  probably  not  please  cither  Mr. 
Jones  or  Mr.  Lavedan. 

"The  Marquis  of  Priola"  has  what  is 
popularly  known  as  a  moral  ending. 
The  Don  Juan  of  modern  days  suffers 
from  a  paralytic  stroke.    He  will  be 


convi 
stran. 


To  helpless  until  death  at  last  takes  pity 
that  on  him.  The  marquis  also  knows  that 
used    his  son.  an  adopted  son  in  the  eyes  of 


Siuillii-,,      T||H|  ,„„Y  |„,  (tj„  ,r(  n( 

/"""V!' ,  ''««»»U  III  liatln.'  n-Kli  you  ih» 
ahlillng  rlcmetit. 

RfiM.ir«n».     Ol           tell  t(,„.  rv-n  Sanll 

wit  in  a  rivernur  l»  entirely  ..nt  of  place. 


A  London  Academy 

Journals  of  London  that  hav»  come  to 
us  show  that  sane  Englishmen  find 
other  questions  worthy  of  earnest  dis- 
cussion than  those  pertaining  to  Irish 
home  rule,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism,  the  final  and 
Proper  disposition  of  William  Hohen- 
Bollern  and  other  subjects  that  prevent 
the  more  mentally  restless  from  sleep- 
ing. 

It  appears  that  passengers  on  the  tope 
oi  omnibuses  and  sometimes  In  trains ! 
are   irritated   by   the  sound   of   nuts ' 
cracked  by  the  teeth.    For  there  are! 
strong-toothed,  hardy  Englishmen  that 
jttius    work    their    way  Imperturbably 
(through  a  big  bag  of  nuts.  . 
j    There  is  a  question  of  umbrella  eti- 
quette. If  two  persons  meet  with  raised 
j  umbrellas  and  find  difficulty  in  passing, 
j  which  one  should  be  the  first  to  lower, 
or  shut,   or  hold  his  umbrella  at  one 
Side?    Thus  do  the   English  take  life 
|eeriously.   Mr.  L.  H.  Savin  writes  to  a 
newspaper  that  it  is  "the  place  of  the 
taller  man  to  raise  his  umbrella,  simply 
because  he  wouldn't  have  such  an  un- 
comfortable stretch  as  the  short  man." 
A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  Another 
writes:    *Walt  lor  the  other  man  to 
raise  his  umbrella,  and  if  you  find  he 
won't,  then  raise  yours."    In  this  way 
good  ink  and  valuable  space  are  wasted. 

A  keen  observer  asks  why  kite-flying 
Is  not  so  popular  a  boy's  sport  as  it'  used 
to  be.  "Is  it  because  kites,  like  every- 
thing else,  have  gone  up  in  price' 
I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  tailless  kite  la 
ousting  the  tailed  variety."  In  our  little 
village  we  made  our  kites  or  called  in 
the  aid  of  an  older  boy  who  had  estab- 
hshed  a  reputation  for  skill.  We  did  not 
buy  them.  Did  interest  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, die.  or,  at  least,  slacken,  when 
boys  were  told  that  the  kite  was  used  in 
scientific  research?  "I  have  seen,"  says 
the  observer  quoted,  "one  fine  tailless 
kite  in  the  form  of  a  great  bird-not  flat 
I  but    modelled,    apparently,    over  some, 


kind  of  framework.  And  it  looked 
almost  like  a  real  bird." 
li™  tfob1^cconist  in  the  West  end,  Lon- 
don, told  a  reporter  that  most  men  en- 
courage their  wives  to  smoke.  "We  sell 
fommf  **  "J"1*  cigarettes  to  women  as 
whom  „,AreqUenUy  customers  come  in 
whom  we  know  to  smoke  only  pipes  or 
cigars  to  buy  cigarettes  for  their  w?ve° 
We  have  clergymen  here  who  ask  for 

folk  '-y?  TUr,kiSh  f°r  thelr  ™S 
folk      Yes,  and  we  have  seen  women 

that Sh°£S  te"lnfr  the  clerk  loX 
that  they  wished  cigarettes  for  a  Hus- 
band or  a  brother,  with  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  word  "brother"  or  "hu™ 
Oand    as^a  personal  disclaimer. 

Strikes  and  Corns 
The  strikes  in  England  have  furnished 
rich  material  to  sociologists.  The  won- 
der is  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has 
not  written  to  the  Herald  his  deductions 
from  published  facts  and  Ingenious 
theories.  Strikes  of  railway  and  street  I 
car  men  necessitate  walking.   The  Lon- 

a°  heIDaSor  Wh6t!le'-  a  wa'*">g  •«<*!. 
«•  help    ox    a    hindrance.     Hear  him  ! 
reason:    "The  soldier  Is   allowed  only 
a  cane   too  short  to  reach  the  ground 
and,   therefore,  only   useful  to  occupy 
the    hands.     And    many    experienced  1 

dot  .!?,  ma'"tain    ,hat   *   g'ove   or   2 1 
dog-lead  is  all  you  want.   Something  to1 
occupy    the    fingers    without  upsetfingl 
he  T„f  th?  b?dy'"  Some  ^ink  tha! 
£  hi.     PiTS',\'f  tney  are  compelled 
to  d  scard  high-heeled  boots,  will  breed  I 
cornless    men    and    women,    for  Mr 
|  Bunting,   the  president  of  the  Society 
of  Chiropodists,  declared  pontifically  a 
|  few f  months  ago  that  "men  inherit  corns! 
or i  their  feet  from  high-heeled  mothers." 
Do  they?    Or  Is  this  statement  to  be 
dismissed    with    "corn   come   from  in- 
digestion"?    Did    you    ever    try    the  I 
remedy  of  the  learned  Rhases:   A  com-  I 
position     of    red     arsenic,  quicklime, 
quicksilver   killed,    with    the   ashes  of 
acorns  and  oil?  This  mixture  thorough- 
ly rubbed  on  tha  corn  should  do  the 
business.   If  a  shoe  frets  your  skin,  ap-  j 
ply  the  lungs  of  a  lamb,  a  swine  or  a 
goat.         The    burnt    leather    of  old 
ehoes,     says    Paulus   Aegineta,  "does 
not  answer  when  there  is  Inflammation- 
but  when  the  inflammation  is  over  it 
answers  well.  Or  apply  onions  with  the 
grease  of  a  fowl;  or  sprinkle  the  part 
with  burnt  gall;  or  dissolve  acacia  in 
vinegar  and  anoint  with  it."  How  manv 
Of  our  bright-eyed  boys,  or  even  college 
graduates,   can   tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  corn,  myrmecia,  and  acrochor- 
don?  We  are  ail  superficially  educated. 

The  Gentleman's  Express 
During  the  railway  strike  in  England 
noblemen  and  commoners  filled  the  place 
of  the  disgruntled.  "A.  W."  related  his 
experience  in  these  verses  published  In 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle: 

J  liurried  through  th»  wicket. 

llppsd  my  ticket 


(5 


in  nquiu  voh-o  nna  meiiow, 

"No  (hot  Inc."  said  ilia  Duke, 

Film  Lords 
The  London  Times,  describing  "The 
Woman  Thou  Gavest  Mo."  »  "very 
tactful"  adaptation  of  Hall  Calne's 
I  novel,  aa>s  that  the  titled  roue,  one 
Lord  Raa,  "la  a  most  unpleasant  kind 
>f  a.  lord  und  shown  In  the  conventional 
\merlcan  film  manner.  He  wears  a 
iv>nocle — at  times— ami  emphasizes  that 
'olble  by  being  marrleil  in  it,  for  lords  of 
|  the  dim  have  the  queerest  ideus." 

Patti  Records 
[    The    question    was    recently  asked 
[  whether  any  Patti  records  were  to  be 
I  purchased.   It  was  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, but  there  are  records  that  will 
not  be  heard  until  the   year   2007.  W. 
quote  from  a  London  Journal: 

"Stowed  away  In  a  fireproof  vault  un-, 
der  the  Paris  Opera  House  are  records 
I  of  four  songs  sung  by  Adellna  Patti  In 
1ST.  Theee  were  presented  by  Mr.  Al- 
'  fred  Clark,  together  with  records  e-xe- 
j  c  ut«d  by  Tama  in  o.  Caruso,  Melba  and 
I  other  famous  opera  singers. 

"When  making  the  gift  Mr.  ClarlJ 
stipulated  that  the  records  should  bt 
•  "^refully  secured,  and  should  remalr 
..aused  until  the  year  LtX>7,  In  order  thai 
music  lovers  of  the  21st  century  may  en4 
joy  the  opportunity  of  hearing  some  or 
I  the  best  voices  of  bygone  days  and  com-i 
rare  them  with  those  of  their  own  time. 
The  Trench  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  wil- 
lingly undertook  to  abide  by  these  Con- 
dition?." 


Up  to  Mr.  Veaton 
|  As  the  World  Wags: 

Being  a  "city  dweller"  and  having  Just 
rrdered  blueberry  pie  for  dessert,  I  am 
of  course  obliged  to  accept  humbly  Mr. 
1  Yeaton's  assertion  that  I  must  "be  sat- 
isfied with  the  canned  variety  out  of 
season."  I  am,  however,  always  ready 
to  learn  from  others,  so  would  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  ask  him  what'  variety  he 
la  in  the  habit  of  using  out  of  the  sea- 
son? Of  course  in  the  season  we  are  all 
right,  as  we  in  the  city  can  get  a  much 
better  qua'ity  of  blueberries  than  he  can 
Ml  tbe  country,  amd  we  don't  have  to  go 
eut  and  pick  them  for  ou«»elves.  either. 
Boston.  ^      E.  H.  S. 


PARK     SQUARE     THEATRE  First  | 
reduction   in   Boston   of   "The  Chal- 
lenge." a  play  in  a  prologue,  three  acts 
an   epilogue,    by   Eugene  Walter 

....Holbrook  Blinn 

 I>juise  Dyer 

 Ruth  Benson 

 Allan  Dineuart 

 Leona  Hogarth 

,£e,  Frances  Bryant 

Mather'.  Wilson  Reynolds 

je„   Ben  Johnson 

,  Reporter!'   Charles  A.  Sellon 

>ay  (a  reporter)  Leonard  Do:  " 


lect  thj  Je*lsTiitui-< 

In   the  newspai 
"  office  on  election' Hay.  at  the  close  of 
uh(ch  Winthrop  prwilse*  Slrinley,  the 
I  ipltallstic  political  boss,  that  he  will 
furnish  the  money  to  bribe  Hoffman  to 
desert  the  "proletariat."  though  at  first 
lie  spurns  the  plan  as  too  vile  for  him 
;   to  consider    He  ;.s  won  over  when  some 
one  tells  him  the   "reds"  will  sack  his 
'"  house  and  outrage  his  sister.    He  also 
!  declares  he  will  do  this  thing  In  order 
to  tiring  a  "hoy  and  girl  together."  Put- 
nam and  Mary. 
I'P  f  this  point  the  play  Is  strong. 
I  intensely  dramatic,  wholly  convincing. 
There,  it  goes    to  pieces.    Hoffman  Isl 
bribed,  the  "proletariat"  committee  oft 
seventy  "cruelties'-  Putnam  without  a 
'  hearing  on   suspicion   that  he  was  In 
£the  plot  to  get  Hoffman  out  of  the  way. 
I    Putnam,   the  heroic,   disappears,  but 
I  after  going  hungry  for  a  time  in  the 
I  Chicago  stockyards,  he  comes  back  to 
Mary  and  everything  goes  on  as  before. 
The  "old  order"  was  not  even  Jolted. 

Up  to  the  points  where  Putnam  and 
Winthrop  lose  their  characters  the  story 
Is  told  vividly.  Interestingly,  absorbing- 
ly. The  roene  in  the  newspaper  office 
is  accurate  and  full  of  humor.  At  the 
state  capital,  when  the  treachery  .of 
Hoffman  Is  revealed,  the  situation  Is 
tensely  dramatic. 

The  play  is  helped  greatly  by  the] 
splendid  work  of  the  actors.  Holbrook] 
Blinn  as  Winthrop  is  the  very  acme  of 
the  honorable,  upright,  strong  man  of 
the  best  New  England  traditions.  HeJ 
decides  to  bribe  Hoffman  in  such  a  gen- 
tlemanly way  that  one  almost  forgets! 
the  baseness  of  the  act. 

Allan  Dinehart  is  every  Inch  a  hero 
until  the  author  makes  him  something 
else,  but  then  even  Mr.  IMnehaxt's  skill 
is  unable  to  make  the  weak  "idealist" 
admirable. 

Ben  Johnson  makes  the  conventional 
political  boss,  Shanley,  seem  very  much 
alive  and  real.  All  the  newspaper  men. 
Including  Frank  Torpey  as  the  office 
boy,  are  natural  and  a  relief  from  the 
usual  stage  caricatures  of  "Journalists." 

Louise  Oyer  is  strong  and  lovable  as 
Mary  Winthrop,  to  whom  love  Is  every- 
thing. 

Messrs.    Morgan,    Karr,    Ayres  and 
1  Green  carry  out  with  intelligence  and 
skill  the  author's  conception  that  labor 
leaders  are  all  "reds."  * 


COLONIAL  THEATRE  -  George 
White's  "Scandals  of  1919."  *  musical 
revue  book  and  lyrics  by  Arthur  Jack- 
son and  George  White,  music  by  Richard  j 
Whiting,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Al  Gun}? 
ble.    The  cast  :  5  ' 

^^^^^^ 
Vvette  Rugel  • 
I. a  Svlphe.  ■  •  • 
'jeoige  "White. 
l,ou  Holtz.  . 
George'  Bickel 


r  Winthrop 
Winthrop.  • 

irt  Putnam .  . 


r/*Tl»-'»  m.»  -  

(cttw  editirh.  .Frank  Thompson 

t*«ttT  Smith   Frank  Torpey 

»T-rtT<rw  TVnjis  William  T.  iforgan 

f"ho  rtavw  S  Fred  Karr  i 

Tnnr  Bertrltn'l"   James  Ayres  \ 

First  Member  of  the  Committee.  .Thomas  Green 
There  are  several  challenges  in  Mr. 
Walter's  play,  three  principal  ones.  Tt 
Challenges  labor  by  the  implication  that 
Its  Ideads  are  of  the  Bolshevist  brand 
only.    It  challenges  capital  by  portray- 1 
lng  It  as  In  alliance  with  political  cor-  j 
ruption  and  willing  to  use  any  weapon,  j 
however    vile,    to    maintain    the  ^  "old  | 
order"   and   "supremacy   of   law."     It  j 
challenges  probability  in  making  its  two  j 
chief  men  characters  heroic  and  hon- 
[  orable  at  the  start  but  weak  and  de-  J 
1  ased  at  the  end.  | 
Capt.  Richard  Putnam,  at  a  hospital 
[in  France,  has  bandages  removed  from 
|  his  eyes  with  sight  restored  to  see  his 
[  sweetheart.    Mary  Winthrop.   and  her 
I  brother  Harry  beside  him.  He  tells  Mary 
5  the  war  has  taught  him  it  was  a  fight , 
|  against    "arrogance   and    exploitation"  . 
I  and  the  battle  must  go  on  in  peace  time. 
I  until  Justice  rules.    Mary  is  disturbed  I 
i  as  her  brother  is  a  capitalist  and  they  1 
I  are   all    "aristocrats,"    but   they   both  , 
I  agree  their  love  is  too  strong  to  be  dis-  1 
I  rupted  by  a  difference  of  opinion.  Put- 
I  nam  la  apparently  made  of  heroic  stuff 
I  and  one  expects  great  things  of  him.  | 
B    At  home  In  a  New  England  industrial 
|  city,    the    state    capital,    "labor"    has . 

■  started  out  to  capture  the  government. 
I  Putnam,  who  is  managing  editor  of 
y  Wlnthrop's  newspaper,  is  the  brains  of 
H  the  labor  campaign  committee  of  70. 
H  Winthrop  discovers  this  and  taxes  Put- 

■  nam  with  treachery,  but  is  convinced 
I  the  young  man  is  honorable  and  only 
I  a  harmless  "idealist"  and  "dreamer." 

■  He  challenges  Putnam  to  go  on,  if  he 

■  Insists,  and  declares  he  wil!  prove  to 
B  him  that  his  labor  friends  will  desert 
I  and  crucify  him  and  he  will  come  back 
R  to  the  "old  order." 

loffman.  the  "proletariat's"  candl- 
te  for  governor,  wins,  but  the  "capi- 


Tho  Littler  Prima  Donna 
The  flass(Y)ir  Daneer 
The  Dancing  1-eadlns  Ma" 
The  Scandal  Monger 

 The  Comedian 

■ The  Specif  list 
Attestor  .  .  .V.  .The  Singing  Juvenile 

^U.fan^and'  M  u-k.  •  -The  Conversationalists 
This   is   a  new   and    not  unwelcome 
Addition   to   the   annual   revues.     It  is 
i  obviously    not    intended    to    take  the 
j  r.lace   of  "The    Follies."  "Hitehy-Koo 
1  or  .he  Winter  Garden  shows   being  un- 
,  Hue  any  of  them.    The  prmapal  dif- 
ference lies  in  a  -sort  of  ™ 
use  a  word  that  was  dragged  m    o  d  s- 
tinguisb  between  the  old  m^cal  corn, 
I  cdv   and   the   musical   comedy  of  the 
1  Prmcess  Theatre  school,    it  is  intimate 
revue  of  the  sort  that  London  has  loved 
I  since      "Bric-a-Brac"      a»<J  Kazzie- 

i  DU  contains  more  dancing  in  proportion 
vi  to  sinking  and  more  principals  in  pio- 
I  portion    to  chorus   than   most  revues. 
#  That  is  to  say.  it  relies  more  upon  in- 
I  dividual  cleverness  than  upon  spectacu- 
I  l.ir  ensembles.    And  there  is  individual 
talent  enough. 
Once  the  prologu3  is  over  the  show 
I  moves  fast  through  a  glittering  succes- 
B  sion  of  scenes.    The  scene  of  the  pio- 
lo-ue  is  Mars,  which,  if  habitable,  must 
.  be  a  very  tedious  place,  relieved  only 
l,v  the  singing  of  MlM  Rugel.     But  ... 
"  the  next  scene  we  are  in  front  of  Rec- 
,  tor  -  ai  d  the  fun  begms.   The  lad.es  are 
j  prettier  and  spriglulier  than  they  ;UH 
vl  peared  on  Mars;  there  is  some  frisky 
\  kicking  bv  a  young  person  called  La 
'  Svlphe   and  we  make  the  acquaintance 
'  of  one  Lou  Holtz.  one  of  the  funniest 
comedians  seen  in  Boston  for  a  long 
time     The  humor  of  this  fellow  Holtz 
c3e=erves  analvsis.  but  there  is  only  time 
,o~laugh  at  him  before  Ann  Pennington 
and  George  White  appear,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  show  is  theirs  whenever  they 
come  on.  which,  in  Miss  ^""^Ston  s 
case,  is  not  so  often  as  one  might  wish. 

From  that  point  by  ft*sy  stages,  inter- 
rupted only  by  Lou  Holtz  s  welcome 
•fooling,  we  proceed  to  a  shimmy  suop, 
md  it  appears  chat  shimmy  shops  are 
'pleasant  places  to  spend  an  hour  in;  but 
vo  don't  spend  an  hour  there  and  the 
curtain  come-;  down  on  a  very  lively 

There  is  some  good  burlesque  in  the 
second  half,  which  opens  with  a  pea- 
cock fashion  parade  dominated  b>  J^a 
Sylphe,   who,   we  learn,   is  a  startling 
contortionist  as  well  as  a  ^cer    1- ew 
contortionists    are    graceful,    but  l-.a 
•  Svlphe  is.    Lester  Allen  does  some  fair 
"comedy  and  Lou  Holtz  comes  out  in  a 
'  box  and  takes  everybody  into  his  confi- 
dence-   The  rest  is  sheer,  stark  melo- 
drama, with  shooting  and  everything. 


.it  the  trial.    Mi^  Ardsley  plays  the 
murderess  In  a  very   fetching  robe  de 
nnit.  and  George  White  plays  the  ciiiiii- 
ver.    It  Is  screamingly  funny.    Not  the 
least  comical  hit  Is  Miss  Rugel's  rug- 
ging  of    "Little   Gray    Hume    In  the 
West."    There  is  a  blackface  dialogue 
near  the  end  that  doesn't  Beem  to  belong 
in  the  show,  being  not  at  all  new  und 
J  pot  tremendously  humorous, 
j    Although   the   performance  does  not 
a  rely  on  spectacular  effect,  as  some  re- 
j  vues  do.  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
beautiful  settings,  and  the  chorus  is  well 
abovA  the  average  In  looks  and  In  danc- 
ing ability,  it  not  in  voices.    The  gowns 
ure  original   and   some  of    them  are 
lovely. 

Among  the  songs  one  remembers  with- 
out a  glance  at  the  program  are:  "I 
Could  Be  Happy."  sung  by  Miss  Ards- 
ley; "Girls  Are  Like  the  Weather  to 
Me,"  sung  by  Mr.  Sexton,  and  George 
White's  "Girls-  in  My  Address  Book." 

On '  the  whole,  it  is  a  show  of  rapid 
movement,  lights  and  color,  and  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  "The  Scandals" 
should  not  join  the  perennials  and  run 
into  many  editions.  The  general  im- 
pression is  of  a  number  of  young  people 
having  a  good  time.  Mr.  White  himself 
is  a  very  young  producer,  and  hardly 
anybody  in  the  show  is  over  30:  some,  of 
qgurse,  are  much  younger  than  that. 

TH™ANTSr 


"fhV   Truants."    a    comedy    in  tfnffee 
acts   by   Wilfred  T.   Coleby.  was  pre-  ] 
seated   for   the   first    lime   in  America 
last    nigl.l    at    the    Copley   Theatre  by 
the  Henry  .lew-it  Players.    U   .vas  first 
produced  on  any  stage  in  1909  in  Lou- 
don at  I  he  Kingsway  Theatre.  Nothing" 
.could    show    more   strikingly   how  the 
world's  ideas  have  changed  in  the  past 
ten    years    than    the    attitude   of  the 
various  characters  in  the  play  toward 
Freda  Saville,  'engaged   to   be  married 
"to    IMck    Chetwood;     Long   before  the 
curtain  goes  un  on  the  first  act  Meda 
had  been   married   in    U*iin    to  an  of- 
ficer   long   since   dead,    who   had  neg- 
lected to' tell  her  at  the  time  of  their) 
marriage  that  he  already  had  a  wife, 
v  child  is  bom.  and  shortly  after  the 
|  officer  is  killed,  together  with  Fredas 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  l.'arstans.     t<  reda 
'brings   her   child   back   to   London  as 
Tack  barstaira,  the  child  of  her  dead 
friends.    When  the  action  of  'he  play 
begins,    we   see   Fi-da  as   the   child  s 
acknowledge    guardian.     Of    her  real 
relation  to  him  hei^Jianee  is  in  lgno- 

'Tmc,  of  ooJtmwTmK:  "Why  should 
he  be  left  in  ignorance?"  But  evidently, 
ten  A-ears  ago.  for  a  girl  to  have  been 
deceived  was  equivalent  to  her  having 
been  "disgraced."  At  any  rate,  Freda 
considers  she  has  a  deep,  dark  secret, 
and  Dick  knows  nothing.  But  for  the 
arrival  of  his  wild  brother  Bill  from 
South  America  he  would  probably  still 
be  in  ignorance. 

Bill  proceeds  to  make  violent  love  to 
Pamela  Grey,  a  young  .friend  of  Freda, 
and  they  plan  an  elopment  at  midnight. 
Why  thev  could  not  have  walked  out  in 
broad  dav  light  is  not  explained.  Perhaps 


Chetwood  with  grace  and  charm,  and 
jrifts  Ediss   was  a  capital   small  boy. 

Pamela  r.rev,  the  young  exponent  of 
free  love,  was  played  by  Miss  Marion 
Trahue  who,  heretofore,  has  been  kept 
In  tho  background.  She  handled  a  dif- 
ficult mle  admirably.  She  was  naturally 
a  bit  nervous  at  first,  a  little  lacking  in 
control,  but  as  the  performance  pro- 
gressed sho  swung  into  the*  part  and 
became  the  typical  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen, impulsive,  generous  and  lovable. 
Tho  other  members  of  the  company 
played  with  their  usual  good  taste  and 
capability. 


-.  r  ■■ 

MABEL  M'CAN 


■■■■I 


Ha 


the  author  wanted  to  haVe  an  opportun-  ! 
ity   to   give   us   the  scene   in  Pamelas, 
bedroom  which  follows.    '  Ve*.  there  is  j 
a  bedroom  scene,  even  at  lh*.  G^1^ 
Theatre..     So    Pamela,    who  wA\  *a«J 
,one  of  an  elopement  in  whicn  so 
'an  affair  as  a  marriage  ceremony  ^ 
a  part,  is  packing  her  bag  to  run  away 
the.  Freda  comes  in.    Freda  announces 
hat   she   will    prevent    tbe  elopement 
and  "hen  Bill  appeal  on  the  sccoe  s he 
bundles  Pamela  out   of   the   waj  ana 
confronts  him.  . 

He  tells  her  he  knows  her  (secret,  fahel 
„ne    no.  fiicch  but  pulls  u  gun  on  him  | 
I  gives   him   five   seconds   m   whu  h  to 
,,,-omise  to  marry  Pamela  and.  when  1  e 
refuses,  out  of  Bravado   Freda  shoots 

I  "so  taken  is  he  with  her  pluck^that.  as 
«P  the  wound.  Bill  promises 
'to  marrv   Pamela  the   next   da>.  bo. 
whi"  Freda  "confesses"  to  P^.  and  is 
-forgiven.  '   Pamela   is  married  to  her 
caveman  and  all  ends  happily. 

-The   Truants"    is   an   amusing  play, 
somewhat  confused  and 
action      M    would    have    been  better, 
.  nerhaps.  if  the  author  had  made  up  h.s 

vealb  a  gooa  arrange- 
W""rVuh  l  %T\  ot  IT  even  at  her  own 
me         in    But  we  are  told  that  it  was 

XXlCt^ot  what  he 

l8pSgnSWaram,  a  newcomer  to  the 
r  „»tt  Players  was  natural  and  con- 
Jewett   t"la>tl        rhetwood.      He  con- 

^C,SBtc  make  a  lov  abTe  had  boy  out  of 
t  rived  to  maKc  a  i""  »,_„„  heen  a 
what    might.    "<^™*V  ,nan  Miss 

Newcombe  was  the  rreua  >jew- 
alwa^  a  delight    to  see    Miss  New 

j  con^J"  ^UuVed.  Cmg  BngUsh.  w?4 


Mabel  Mc''aner  in  a  vaudeville  revue, 
assisted  by  Tom  Bryan,  Lillian  Brod- 
erlck  and  William  B.  Taylor,  heads  an 
exceptionally  good  bill  al  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre.  Last  evening  there  was  a 
crowded  house  and  the  audience  was 
deeply  interested. 

Miss  McCane  is  chiefly  interesting  in 
song  and  as  an  interpretative  singer. 
She  is  less  successful  in  the  dance.  Heri 
wardrobe  is  of  infinite  variety,  and  the 
act  is  heightened  by  a  pretty  setting.) 
The  dancing  specialties  of  Miss  Broder- 
ick  and  Mr.  Taylor  were  well  received. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  bill, 
was  the  net  of  Imhoff.  Conn  and 
Coredae  "I"  a  Pest  House."  The  act 
is  good  in  material  and  has  the  added 
advantage  of  clever  interpreters.  Mr. 
Imhoff  completely  loses  his  identity  as 
Michael  Casey. 

Other  acts  were  James  Thornton 
looking  like  an  obsequious  undertaker, 
and  as  funny  as  ever  in  jest  and  song,] 
repeating  "The  Irish  Jubilee,"  madi 
famous  by  him  at  the  old  Howard  3 
years  ago;  Adelaide  Herrmann,  in  i 
mystery  act;  Regal  and  Moore,  display 
ing  a  many-sided  talent  in  song,  danci. 
and  acrobatics;  Morey,  Senna  and  Lee 
instrumentalists  and  singers;  Fiske  and! 
Lloyd,  in  a  singing  act;  Clinton  and 
Rooney,  in  chatter  and  dance;  and  Pat 
and  Julia  Levolo.  in  a  performance  on], 
the  slack  wire.  B 

.    &*j)r  Z?\  *  HI 

iMiss  Marion  Carley  Shows: 
j     Promise  at  Recital  in 
1       _ Stejnert^Hall^ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

'j\    Miss  Marion  Carley,  pianist,  gave  a.' 

I  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Steinert 
Hall.     Her  program  was    as  follows*. 

>f-  MacDowell.  Sonata  Eroica;  Bach, 
French  Suite  in  E  major;  Chopin,  Noc- 

•  turne  op.  43,  No.  1,  Etudes  op.  10,  Nos. 
8  and  4.  Fantaisie  op.  19;  Ravel,  Jeux 
d'aux;;  Palmgren,  Maynight;  Rosenthal, 
Paplllons;  Gabrilowitsch,  Caprice  Bur- 
lesque. 

Miss  Carley  is  a  young  pianist,  but 
;  c  no  not  carelessly  to  be  dismissed  be- 
cause the  is  young.  The  pianists  of 
established  reputation  may  come  and 
go.  In  many  instances  they  do  not 
call  for  laborious  attention.  Their 
ability,  mannerisms,  virtues  and  fail- 
ings have  been  discussed.  They  sel- 
dom bring  with  them  a  program  that  is 
unfamiliar. 

The  pianist's  program  yesterday  was 
neither  revolutionary  nor  too  conserv- 
ative. When  she  is  older  she  will  per- 
haps have  the  courage  to  trfrow  over- 
board a  sonata,  although  many  regard; 
,  one  as  indispensable,  either  to  prove 
that  the  pianist  is  "intellectual"  or  as  a[ 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  These  b%- 1 
lievers  in  the  efficacy  of  a  sonata 
often  clip  the  word,  which  then  falls 
as  "s'nater"  from  their  lips.  Miss 
Carley  chose  one  of  MacDowell's  .com- 
positions in  this  line,  the  "Eroica." 
Now  comes  up  the  question  whether  a 
woman  shines  as  a  pianist  by  being,  or 
attempting  to  be  "heroic."  There  have 
been  famous  Amazons,  as  the  late 
Sophie  Menter,  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe, 
Teresa, Carreno  in  her  prime;  but  after 
all,  the  great  charm  exercised  by  a 
woman  when  she  plays  the  piano  is 
that  she-  remains  a  woman,  interprets 
as  a  woman.  The  female  pianist  that 
is  praised  chiefly  for  her  virility  is  to 
be  classed  with  the  male,  whose  in- 
terpretation is  scented  with  the  '  odor 
dl  femina." 

Playing  MacDowell' s  Sonata.  Miss 
Carley  was  more  fortunate  in  her  read- 
ing of  tho  "Guinevere"  section  and  in 
the  purely  lyrical  episodes  of  the  other 
movements  than  in  the  more  rugged  or 
fiery  measures.  No  pianist,  male  or  fe- 
male plavs  MacDowell's  Allegros  as 
he  played  them;  for  he  possessed  a 
peculiarly  individual  fleetness,  a  de- 
moniacal energy.  Her  performance  of 
the  introduction  with  its  significant 
crescendo   was  well  contrived,  impres- 

SIThe  movements  from  Bach's  suite 
were  played  neatly  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  period  Bach  wrote  this  charming 
set  of  suites  soon  after  he  wedded  Anna 
Magdalena,  his  second  wife.  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  was  moved  to  say:  "If  the  quality 
of  these  works  truly  prefigured  Bach's 
feelings  towards  his  wife  at  this  time, 
their  married  life  had  indeed  an 
auspicious  beginning.  Thus  was  Sir 
Hubert     unconsciously     humorous  in 


ts 


lere  Is  more  in  Chopin's  Nocturne  tt 
I  brought  out  by  Miss  Carlo  y,  I 
Etudes,  especially  the  second,  w 
tly  played.     She  has  an  agrcea 

ch.  a  smooth  and  even  mcchanli 
^phrases  musically^  and  has  a  pc 

ot  orten  observed  In  a  yovins  pi:' 
doubt  with  ihe  years  she  will 
|H(  loth  of  emotional  expression. 


Vex  not  ;hou  the  poet's  mind; 

With  thy  shallow  wit: 
Veac  not  thou  the  poot'.s  mind: 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  It. 


First  Aid  to  Poets 

We  make  no  apology  for  quoting  an 
article,  written  by  "E.  R.,"  which  was 
p '.iMishcd  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Lon- 
lon: 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  ENGLISH  MEN 
OF  LETTERS 

Looking  at  it  entirely  from  the*  point 
of  view  of  a  poet— and  with  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  both  dead,  those  of  us  who 
survive  should  be  encouraged— it  seems 
to  mo  that  there  is  a  very  real  need  for 
what  I  may  call  a  Poets'  First  Aid 
Agency.  • 

It  happened  only  today  that  I  was  rid- 
ing on  a  motor  bus — "Famous  Poets 
Who  Ride  in  Buses"  may  suggest  itself 
to  you  as  a  good  subject  for  an  article— 
|cwhen  I  was  suddenly  inspired  by  an  idea 
for  a  poem.  You  may  like  to  know  how 
these  things  come.  Well,  I  imagined  a 
man.  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Austen, 
greatly  exercised  in  his  mind  by  the 
high  cost  of  living.  He  takes  beer,  as  an 
example.  It  further  happens  that  ho 
Ukes  beer  in  a  rather  large  receptacle. 
So  the.  poem  first  shaped  itself  in  my 
mind  like  this: 

There  was  a  young  fellow;  named  Austen, 
Who  paled  at  what  beer  was  causten, 

"    .   He  diddle  dum  doze, 

For  the  glass  that  he  chose. 
Was  the  size  that  a  whale  could  yet  lausten. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  you  will  notice  that 
the  third  line  is--only  roughly  sketched 
In.  I  «i  mt  something  to  express  the 
consternation  and  despair  experienced 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Austen  on  discovering 
the  cost  of  filling  the  glass  which,  after 
weighing  the  matter  Judicially,  he  con- 
siders the  proper  size.  ^ 

Nov.-,  of  course,  for  a  busy  man  like 
myself,  it  is  a  great  nuisance  to  be  sud- 
denly held  up,  in  the  middle  of  a  poem 
for  which  njy  public  is  waiting,  by  a 
little  difficulty  over  a  few  words.  So  I 
suggest  that  the  need  for  a  Poets'  First 
Aid  Agency  is  very  clearly  indicated. 

I  want'to  be  able  to  send  my  some- 
what incomplete  poem  to  such  an 
agency,  and  say:  "Dear  sirs— You  will 
notice  that  there  is  something  to  be  de- 
sired about  line  3  of  the  inclosed  little 
masterpiece,  which  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  proposed  collection  of  my  com- 
plete works.  If  you  have  anything  in 
stock  that  will  fit,  kindly  send  by 
bearer." 

No  doubt  such  an  agency  will  adver- 
tise and  issue  a  prospectus.  I  expect 
to  see  something-  like  this: 

Poets!     Poets'.!     Poets!!!  « 
Tou  need  rot  mutter  in  agony! 
We  have  the  goods! 

Lines  to  any  length,  rhyme  and  pattern, 
or  would  be  out  to  fit. 

Don't  get  busy  in  spring  till  you  have 
seen  our  remnant  lengths. 

Have  your  rejected  poems  turned, 
patched  And  pressed  They  will  look  like 
new,  and  will  pleas'j  any  editor. 

Suppose,  lot-  the  sake  of  argument,  I 
meet  a  lady  named  Ethel  and  wish  to 
pav  her  a  compliment.  I  get  pen  and 
paper  and  set  to  work.  At  the  end  of 
a  f-;w  hours— the  time  naturally  varies 
according  to  the  pressure  of  inspiration 
—I  have  pro&iiced: 

T  dum  dl  dum,  di  dum,  di  dum, 
When  dum  di  dum,  di  dum,  di  Ethel. 

Now,  of  course,  although  the  idea  is 
there,  it  Is  not  quite  clear,  except  to 
the  elect.  So  I  simply  send  it  along  to 
the  P.  F.  A.  A.,  asking  them  to  patch 
and  turn  where  necessary,  and  by  re- 
turn I  get  back  my  completed  poem, 
with  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Sir:  We  thank  you  for  your 
esteemed  order,  and  in  reply  beg  to  state 
that  we  are  out  of  the  Ethel  pattern 
at  the  moment,  but  have  a  very  good 
line  in  Florence,  of  various  shades  and 
temperatures,  and  have  pleasure  in  in- 
closing a  length,  which  we  trust  will  be 
satisfactory. 

The  lines  inclosed  are  as  follows: 

I  was  sad  you  know 

Until  I  met  Flo; 

For  myself  so  sorry 

Till  I  met  my  Flo.-rie; 

petulant  and  cross  I  Wit*. 

Was  till  I  saw  Klo33ie.JRr;  * 

Blessed  ljeilth  restorer  • 

Is  my  charming  Flora. 
So,  while  preserving  the  virginal  fresh- 
ness and  bird-note  of  the  original,  and 
merely  requiring  that  I  sing  it  under 
another  lady's  window,  you  get  the 
added  charm  of  something  that  quite 
ordinary  people  can  understand.  And 
if  you  get  dull  ordinary  people  to  un- 
derstand enough  to  print  your  poem, 
you  are  a  successful  poet. 


zouave.    The   blind    King  of  Hanover 

heard  the  child  laughing,  h,-d.hlmbrou„'lit 
to  him  and  took  him  in  his  arms,  but 

ho  dropped  him  suddenly  to  the  ground 
when  the  aide-de-camp  told  the  King 
how  the  boy  was  dressed.  It  Is  needless 
to  say  that  this  story  was  related  by  a 
Frenchman. 

The  samo  man  observed  on  Oct.  29,  1868, 
that  the  Englishman  as  an  individual  is 
honest;  that  England  Is  a  thieving  na- 
tion: wliilo  France  is  honest  as  a  nation, 
but  the  Frenchman  is  a  Uiief. 

While  we  are  in  anecdotal  mood,  Is 
a  story'told  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  really 
funny.  A  man  paid  a  week-end  visit  to 
a  futurist  artist.  He  was,  of  course, 
obliged  to  look  at  his  host's  pictures, 
which  adorned  the  rooms.  "Being  a 
stout  fellow,  he  'carried  on,'  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  visit  was  asked  which 
he  considered  to  bo  the  most  remark- 
able. 'I  think,'  he  replied,  'I  prefer  the 
picture  of  your  wife  in  the  bathroom.' 
'My  wife!'  gasped  the  artist;  ,'that's 
a  plan  of  the  drains.'  "  Unfortunately 
this  story  reminds  one  of  at  least  two 
bathroom  anecdotes  that  are  Indis- 
putably amusing.  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, by  the  way,  informs  us  that  the 
house  painters  in  Clamport  are  futur- 
ists; i.  e.,  they  are  always  about  to  do  a 
job  agreed  upon,  but  they  don't  do  it.  I 


ARLINGTON     THEATRE- "Common  1 
Clay."  Drama  in  prologue,   three  acts 
|  and  an  epilogue.    By  Clevcs  Kinkead." 
The  cast: 

I>n»lope  Gail  Mary  Young 

Judge  Samuel  P'ilson  John  Craig 

Hugh  Kullerton  Charles  Blekford 

Richard  Fullerton  Ha";-  Gribble 

Arthur  Coakley  Arthur  jsfdred 

W.  P.  Yate.i,  attorney  Bei  t  f-.nnlngton 

Edwards  Willian  Hennessv 

Judge  of  the  Police  Court. Robe^  Babrock 
Bailiff  of  the  Police  Court.  .Thet  ore  Copp 
rierk  of  the  Police  Court. ,.  .Ow?i  Hewitt 
Mrs.   Richard  Fullerton. .  .Betty  rjarnicoat 

Anne  Fullerton  Beatrice  l,oring 

Mrs.  N'eal  Mafe  J  Colcord 

Ellen  Neal  Mary  Young  j 

From   its   first    performance    on   the  | 
stage  of  the  Castle  Square,   now  the ' 
Arlington  Theatre,  in  January.  1915,  the1 
success  of  "Common  Clay"  was  assured.  \ 
It  ran  for  17  weeks,  and  after  the  close 
of  its  Boston  season  it  was  produced  in  ' 
New   York.     Soon    several    companies  i 
were    traveling    through    the    leading  j 
cities  Of  the  United  States  with  such  ! 
eminent   players   as   John    Mason   and j 
Jane  Cowl  in  the  leading  rolett.     The  j 
Craig   Players   are   reviving  "Common 
■Clay"  for  the  final    production    of  their  | 
current  autumn  season.  Last  evening  it  \ 
proved  itself  again  a  powerful  and  ab-  j 
sorbingly  human  stopy.     Its  successive 
•scenes   are   veritable   sketches   of  real 
life,  and  the  audience  follows  with  never 
failing  interest  the  fortunes  of  Ellen 
Neal. 

Mr,  Craig,  Miss  Colcord  and  Miss  Bar- 
nicoat  were  seen  again  in  the  charac- 
ters they  acted  in  the  original  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Craig  portrays  the  personal- 
ity of  Judge  Filson  with  a  sincere  con- 
vincingness, and  Miss  Young  has  never 
had  a  part  which  draws  so  completely 
upon  her  resources  and  to  which  she 
responds  so  vividly.  Mr.  Gribble  plays 
the  elderly  Richard  Eullerton  witli  a 
faithfulness  that  i-eveals  his  understand- 
ing of  character  and  his  ability  to  carry 
his  ideas  into  effect.  The  entire  cast  is 
realistically  effective. 

Next  week  "Common  Clay"  will  be  I 
continued  for  the  closing  performances  1 
of  the  Craig  autumn  season.  The  Craig  ! 
Players,  will  return  in  February  for  a ' 
spring  season.  I 


in  im   timt  are  i»ot  in  con»tonL 'Aitr 
these    i  .\coptloti3   are   few-  lefivw  th< 
room  with  filthy  hand.  Whllo  Mr.  Brown 
was  alive  and  personally  caring  for  his 
magnificent  gift  to  the  city,  tho  shelve* 
and  books  were  not  so  neglected.  Gabriel 
Pcignot.  In  one  of  his  books,  which  Ana- 
tole  France  dismissed  as  not  books— yet 
they  are  .full  of  curious  information  and 
show  indefatigable  and  Intelligent  re- 
search-says that  a  library  has  ordina- 
rily throe  dangerous  enemies:  Worms, 
dampness,  rats.    Some  wretched  Jokers 
add  "borrowers."  Discussing  the  ravages  \ 
of  worms,  he  dwells  on  tho  necessity  of . 
great  cleanliness,  "and  especially  con- 
tinual attention  in  guaranteeing    the 1 
books  from  dust,  which  tarnishes  the 
bindings,   takes  away  their  freshness, 
and  favors  tho  development  of  Insects.  ! 
The  volumes  should  be  shaken  or  beaten  j 
at  least  once  a  year.''  All  this  is  known  1 
to  every  lover  or  mere  resnocter  of  1 
books.    Tho  warning  of  the  good  old  i 
bibliophil  of  Dijon  is  hardly  necessary. 
Peignot  added  that  the  libraries  of  the 
Jesuits  at  'Salonica,  iSclo,  Naxos,  Con- 
stantinople, were  ruined  by  dust.  Even 
parchment  manuscripts  shared  this  fate. !  • 
"And  so  one  finds  in  Christian  Europe,  ' 
in  England  and  at  Paris,  Greek  manu-  I 
scripts  much  older  than  those  at  Mt.  I 
Athos,  Patmos,  and  in  all  other  Levan- 
tine libraries  examined  by  M.  d'Ansse 
de  Villoison." 


Power  of  Imagination 

On  Oct.  29,  1862,  a  curious  story  was 
told  of  the  fright  produced  by  the 
thought  of  a  zouave  on  the  German  im- 
agination.  Mr.  Danremont  of  the  French 

valk- 


The  system  of  cataloguing  the  books 
((in  the  Brown  room  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  is  singularly  and  inconveniently 
Ipedantic.  Here  i3  an  Instance.  The' 
'Symphony  orchestra  will  play  this 
week  a  Suite  derived  from  the  ballet, 
"L'Oiseau  de  Feu."  Suppose  one  wit  hes 
to  see  the  orchestral  score.  He  looks  in 
the  card  catalogue  under  Stravinsky  for 
the  title.  He  finds  the  title,  but  it  refers 
only  to  a  pianoforte  version,  and  he 
would  naturally  conclude  that  the  score 
Is  not  In  the  library.  The  orchestral 
score  13  there,  however,  but  it  is  cat-  - 
logued  under  the  Russian  title.  There 
Is  no  cross-reference  on  the  card  bear- 
ing the  title  "L'Oiseau  do  Feu";  no  carti 
reading  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu"  or  "Fire- 
Bird"  and  referring  to  the  orchestral 
rtibre.  Now,  although  bolshevlsm  may 
be  .spreading  in  this  country,  the  Rus- 
sian language  Is  not  read  by  the  great 
majority  that  consults  the  Public 
Library.  Nor  Is  this  a  single  instance. 
Many  compositions  of  Russians  are  In- 
dexed with  the  Russian  titles  first.  Thus 
"much  time  is  wasted  in  consultation. 
Something  might  also  be  said  about  the 
arbitrary  ^Transliteration  of  Russian 
proper  names  into  English.  After  all, 
the  object  of  a  catalogue  is  to  assist  a 
reader.  The  cataloguing  department  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  seems  to  take 
pleasure  in  putting  obstacles  In  his  way. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  books  and 
scores  in  the  Brown  room  have  been 
dusted?  At  present  dust  is  thick  on 
shelves  ard  books.    Any  one  consulting 


With^Auk  and  Dodo 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  certain  Boston  business  house, 
the  precise  name  and  address  e  which 
may  not  be  divulged  out  of  considera-i 
tion  for  the  advertising  columns,  there!; 
is  upon  the  main  floor  a  little  railed  en- 
|  closure  something  like  that  in  which  the 
late  Augustin  Daly  was  wont  to  exhibit 
his  gigantic  hat  and  other  characteristic 
traits  in  the  lobby  of  his  New  York  the- 
atre. Inside  this  enclosure  is  seated  a  lad 
of  15,  simply.^  but  neatly  dressed,  and 
carefully  protected  from  theft  or  other 
depreciation.  He  is  a  genuine  office  boy— 
the  only  surviving  member  of  a  classi  of  . 
employs  now  almost  extinct.  He  works 
for  this  house  for  the  obsolete  wage  of 
$4  a  week,  and  is  here  seen  in  a  state  of 
perfectly  characteristic  idleness. 

The  house  maintains__him  in  this  un- 
helpful job  chiefly  to  attract  the  curious 
and  thus  indirectly  to  advertise  their 
place  of  business,  but  they  well  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  in  thus  keeping  him 
during  his  first  experimental  year  in  a 
position  where  he  cannot  possibly  do 
any  harm,  they  also  make  a  definite  sav- 
ing. It  has  doubtless  been  forgotten  in 
these  years  of  famine,  when  this  class 
of  help  is  eagerly  sought  for  at  absurd 
prices,  that  during  his  first  year  the  av- 
erage office  boy  is  not  only  useless  but 
by  dint  of  his  costly  carelessness  and  in- 
numerable mistakes  even  a  definite  ex- 
'  pense  to  his  employers. 

This  lad,  pursuing  into  oblivion  his  fel- 
lows, the  dodo  and  the  great  auk,  sug- 
gests to  the  philosophic  mind  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  new  calling  hitherto  wholly 
overlooked.  No  one  greatly  misses  the 
dodo,  and  the  auk  is  great  only  in  that 
strange  thing,  a  name,  and  is  in.  common 
practice  the  mere  drudge  of  the  profes-: 
sional  humorist,  but  the  passing  of  the  ' 
office  boy  might  endanger  the  orthodoxy 
of  commercial  life.  Why  may  not,  then, 
the  popular  science  of  eugenics  be-  ex-  ■ 
tended  to  cover  this  special  case?  Se- 
lected accotintants  and  scrub  ladies  of 
the  highest  note  might  be  brought  to- 
gether systematically,  under  conditions, 
of  course,  of  the  holiest  sort  of  wedlock,  • 
but  still  under  strict  scientific  super- 
vision, and  their  probable  progeny,  well 
started  through  heredity,  be  specially 
trained  in  the  not  very  difficult  arts 
practised  by  tho  average  office  boy.  Thus 
might  there  come  into  existence  in  time 
a  class  of  helpers  in  the  minor  responsi- 
bilities of  business  life  that  might  pos- 
sibly deserve  in  part  the  exalted  wage 
now  demanded  in  this  field. 
Boston.  GAYLORD  QUEX. 


THE  FUNERAL 
(Emily  Dickinson.) 
"Hiat  short,  potential  stir 
That  each  can  make  but  once. 
That  bustle  so  Illustrious 
'Us  almost  consequence. 

Is  the  eclat  of  death. 
Ob,  thou  unknown  renown 
That  not  a  beggar  would  accept. 
Had  ho  the  power  to  spurn ! 

"Good  Night" 

As  the  W'.r'd  Wags: 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
origin  of  slang  phrases.  While  the  gen- 
eral public  considers  them  new,  we  often 
fi^l  them  used  In  practically  the  same 
sense  In  old  books.  For  instance,  in 
"Tristram  Shandy":  "A  daughter  of 
Eve,  for  such  was  Widow  Wadman,  and 
it's  tho  character  I  Intend  to  give  her 
•  •  •  And  here,  for  her  soul,  she  can 
see  him  In  no  light  without  mixing  some 
of  her  own  goods  and  chattels  along 
with  him  till  by  reiterated  acts  of  such 
combination  ho  gets  foisted  Into  her  In- 
ventory.   And  then  Good  Night." 

Westminster.  S.  H. 


Pattiana 

For  B.  S.  S.  Adelina  Patti's  last  ap- 
pearance ;is  a  singer  in  London  was  at 


;  .ii/.'-  benefit  <  r.  ir  .(m  . . 

Il'.'ll.  In  the  great  Albert  Hall.  She  wok 
then  in  her  69th  year.   -She  wrote  a  few 

songs.  Among  them:  "On  Parting"  ("n 
Baclo  d'Addlo,"  words  by  Byron)  and 
the  waltz  "Flor  dl  Prlmaveru,"  Her 
operatic  repertory  was  not  a  small  one: 
It  Included  42  operas,  and  she  took  part 
in  :!7  of  them.  No,  she  never  Hang  In 
one  of  Wagner's  operas,  tiut  she  ut- 
tonded  the  Bayreuth  festivals  when  she 
was  able.  She  "created"  several  parts 
—In  Campana's  "Esmerelda,"  I'onla- 
towskl's  "Gelmtna,"  Lenapvou's  "Vel- 
leda,"  Plzzi's  "Gabrlella."  A  week  bo- 
fore  she  died — heart  trouble  brought  the 
end-sho  went  to  the  Albert  Hall- to 
hear  Mme.  Tetrazzinl  and  to  talk  wnh 
her.  fc   ___^___^s3 

RULON  O0BINS0N 

Rulon  Y.  Robinson,  a  lyric  tenor,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Ora  Larthard,  violoncel- 
list, and  Stuart  Mason,  pianist,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  Mr. 
Robinson  sang  arias  by  Bassani  and 
Puccini,  a  group  of  songs  by  Gabriel 
|  Eaure,  Hahn  and  Fourdraln,  a  group 
of  Serenades  by  Poldowski,  Gretry,  Bas- 
sani, Campion  and  Lalo,  and  songs  by 
Charles  Bennett,  Loud,  Stuart  Mason. 
.Crist  and  Chadwick.  Mr.  Robinson  his 
an  agreeable  voice.  Thare  were  a  few 
times  when,  in  order  to  gain  rhetorical 
emphasis,  ho  failed  to  concentrate  his 
tones.  His  phrasing  was  musical.  On 
Ithe  whole  he  made,  a  pleasant  impres-  | 
slon.  Miss  Larthara  played  pieces  by 
Bruch,  Servais  and  Popper.  It  was  sur- 
prising lo  find  on  a  Boston  program  the 
name  of  Bruch,  who.  still  living,  showed 
during  the  war  his  virulent  hostility 
towards  the  allies.  Mr.  Mason's  accom- 
paniments gave  support  and,  by  the 
taste  displayed,  were  a  feature  of  the 
concert. 

GODING  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Howard  Goding,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
program  was  as  follow:  Schumann,  Fan- 
tasia (first  movement;  Debusy,  L'l  joy- 1 
use;  Scott,  Rikki-Tikki-Tavi  and  the 
Snake;  Scriaibin,  Etude  op.  8  No.  12; 
Chopin-Liszt,  Printemps,  Petit  Anneau, 
Bacchanale;  Rachmaninoff,  Polka  on  a 
theme  by  W.  R. ;  Moszkowski,  Caprice 
Espagnol. 

Mr.  Coding's  performance  of  Schu- 
mann's music  was  singularly  interest- 
ing. It  was  thoughtful,  but  never  dry. 
It  was  individual,  but  not  whimsical  or 
capricious.  While  the  episodes  were  ] 
finely  contrasted,  there  was  no  lack  of 
continuity;  they  were  not  chopped,  de- 
tached, they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
beautiful  fabric.  There  was  no  abuse  of 
strength;  or  the  other  hand  the  pages  of 
sentiment,  however  delicate,  were  not 
flabby;  there  was  body  and  substance. 
Pianists  of  high  reputation  have  often 
turned  these  "sleep-chasings"  into  a 
nightmare.  They  have  pounded  and 
roared;  they  have  ogled  and  bleated. 
And  all  was  done  by  them  with  al\ 
triumphant  flourish.  Mr.  Goding  in  a 
modest  manner  played  as  a  poet  for 
whose  verse  Schumann  had  dreamed 
music. 

Not  that  bravura  is  foreign  to  Mr. 
Goding.  This  he  proved  by  his  reading 
of  Debussy's  impression  of  a  joyous 
island.  Where  is  this  isle  today  In  the 
storm-racked,  desperate  world?  Prob- 
ably yet  unbroken  save  to  Debusy,  and 
he  was  content  to  leava  it  uncharted. 
Let  us  embark  for  it,  even  though  it  be 
in  some  far-off  sea,  undiscovered  even 
by  Herman  Melville  as  runaway  whaler, 
man-of-war's  man,  or  pursued  in  his 
canoe  by  the  strange  three  in  "Mardi." 
For  Once  Debussy's  music  was  really 
joyous,  and  the  form  of  the  fantastical 
'piece  was  clearly  revealed.  For  once  It ; 
!was  something  more  than  a  few  ravish- 
jing  measures  constantly  Interrupted  by 
a  charivari.  So,  Debussy's  isle  of  yes- 
terday was  that  of  Prospero's — there 
were  "sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give 
delight  and  hurt  not" 

Equally  delightful  was  Mr.  God!ng*s 
reading  of  Cyril  Scott's  musical  illus- 
tration of  a  story  in  Kipling's  "Jungle 
Book,"  music  that  at  times  in  the  real- 
ism of  the  narration  and  in  the  calm 
epilogue    reminded    one    of  Richard 

(Strauss's  prankish  hero.  Till  Eulenspie- 
gel.  The  performance  of  Scriabi'n's 
etude  was  brilliant.    The  etude  itself 

e.oemed  to  us  a  complimentary  but  weak 

limitation  of  Chopin. 

I  Mr.  Goding  has  more  than  a  future; 
he  has  a  present.   He  has  the  desirable 

[attributes  of  the  virtuoso-musician. 

[    I  know  too  well  that  sinful  wealth  dis- 
(daineth    holy    poverty:    yet   Augustus,  a 
I  great  man,  and  a  great  example  In  many 
things,  as  I  have  told  thee,  though  not 
without  blame,  he  need  to  wear  none  other 
;  garments,    but   such   as   were   spun  and 
|  wrought  by  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  daugh- 
|  ter  and  nieces.  .  .  .  Costly  apparel,  both  , 
by  suspicion  of  diligent  trimming  and  set-  I 


riilo  Pom  through  the  aanfly  Deaarte.l 
where  thoy  meet  not  with  any  thing 
'hat's    Potable    or    Edible,  sometimes 
hree  day*  toKether,  they  use  to  carry 
mall  Balls,  or  iMlls  or  Tobacco,  which  i 
>elng  put  under  tho  Tongue,  It  affords! 
hem  a  perpetual  moysture,  and  takes  of 
he  Hdge  off    the  Appetite  for  some 
lays."-  James  Howell.  Jan.  1.  1««. 


are  by  them  made 
or  more  doubtful 


The  Only  Remedy 
A«  the  World  Wags: 

Uke  the  eminent  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son. I  set  out  last  week  oq  the  quest  for 
raiment.  Be  it  known  that  I  am  neither 
a  maker  of  shoes,  seller  of  pork  products, 
steel  riveter  nor  dealer  in  automobiles, 
being  merely  a  humble  user  of  such 
brains  as  have  been  given  to  me  in  an 
occupation  whose  ultimate  rewards  are 
nervous  indigestion,  baldness  and  flat 
back.  But  I  thought  I  needed  a  pair  of 
fchoea.  a  hat,  and  a  suit  of  clothes. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  shoeman.  He 
smiled  and  offered  me  my  usual  shoes 
for  $17.70.  *My  last  purchase  of  the  same 
shoes  was  at  J12.10.  1  asked  him  why 
the  Increase  of  $3.30  in  three  months.  Ho 
said  leather  was  scarce.  I  told  hin\  to 
keep  his  shoes.  I  believe  he  has  them 
yet  if  you  want  them.  I  next  went  to 
the  hatter.  He  smiled  and  offered  me 
the  usual  $5  hat  for  $12.  He  said  wool  or 
something  that  goes  into  hats  was 
scarce.  I  told  him  to  keep  his  hat. 

My  last  visit  was  to  the  tailor.   I  told 
him  not  to  smile,  but  to  inform  me  of 
the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  of  a  ma- 
I  terial  as  unlike  a  fairy  gossamer  web  as 
>.  the  market  affords.   Despite  my  earnest 
Injunction,  he  did  smile  and  told  me 
lightly  and  jauntily  that  $150  would  buy 
I  <i    business    suit    of    some  reliability, 
whereat  I  consigned  him,  his  clothes  and 
his  smile  to  an  undesirable  place  and 
departed. 

So  that  evening  I  assembled  my  ward- 
robe and  debated  its  condition  with  my 
wife,  who,  be  It  said,  is  a  person  of  re 
source  and  unbounded  capacity.  Most 
fellows'  wives  are.  you  know:  if  they 
were  not.  It  wouldn't  toe  safe  to  say  so. 
It  *vas  decided  that  with  a  few  patches 
discreetly  placed,  a  little  turning  in  here 
and  some  letting  out  there,  a  judicious 
use  of  scissors  for  fringes,  and  the  ex- 
purgation of  foreign  substances,  such  as 
mementos  of  bygonp  meals,  road  oil, 
etc.,  etc.,  I  could  get  by  this  winter 
without  undue  exposure  to  the  elements. 

To  those  who,  like  myself,  through 
some  kink  in  their  make-up,  or  through 
quaint  old-fashioned  honesty,  have  been 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  capitalize  their 
country's  and  the  people's  necessities 
these  past  few  years,  I  recommend  my 
program.  It  is  really  not  quite  so  hard 
to  do  without  as  we  used  to  think;  it 
may  be  that  if  enough  of  us  who  may- 
be termed  middle-class  folk,  neither  capi- 
talists nor  unionists,  persist  in  not  buy- 
ing at  these  prices  we  may  be  able  to 
•  deal  these  predatory  beasts  a  blow  that 
tiiey  will  (eel 

GEORGE  OF  NEWTON. 


Queen  and  Housewife 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Since  this  is  pickling  and  preseryUlff| 
time,  the  following  anecdote  may  riot! 
come  amiss  to  some  of  your  readers.  I 
quote  It  from  John  Thomas  Smith's  de- 
llghtful  book  of  gossip,  "Nollekens  and 
His  Ties."  and  Smith  had  it  from  Col. 
Phillips,  one  of  Capt.  Cook's  companions  | 
on  the  voyago  round  the   world:  "By 
some  mistake  tho    Queen  (Charlotte) 
was  announced  to  Mrs.  Garrlck  at  her 
house  at  Hampton,  without  the  usual  | 
notice  previous  to  a   royal   visit.  Mrs. 
Gnrrlck  was  much  confused    at  being 
taught  in  the  act  of  peeling  onions  for 
Dlokling.    The  Queen,  however,  would 
not  suffer  her  to   stir;  but  commanded 
«  knife  to  be  brought,  observing  that  she 
would  peel  an  onion  with  her.  and  actu- 
ally sat  down,  in  the  most  condescending 
manner  and  peeled  onions."  How  many 
[adTes of  Mrs  Gorrick's  social  standing 
wouS  ?oday  be  caughl  in  so  humble  and 


American  Jaws 
As  the  World  Wags: 
Did  the  Babylonians  or  even  the 
J  Scythians  chew  gum,  rags,  snuff  or  to- 
bacco? Thi3  curious  gum  habit  seems  to 
have  extended  of  late  by  the  urgen- 
cies of  war  —  its  trying  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  subject  has  wide  ramifications  and 
suggestive  points  that  incline  one  to  the 
humorous  reflections.   The  same  may  be  j 
said  of  cold  cucumbers  and  ardent  love. 
'  When  the  jaws  of  a  witness  in  court  are) 
at  work  other  than  testifying  our  local, 
magistrate  often  remonstrate,  for  even 
jurors  offend  in  this  way.   The  hahit  is 
old  and  widespread.    In  Upper  Canada 
j  our  schoolboys  used  to  chew  the  store 
;  gum,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  wheat,  slippery 
I  elm,  licorice,   wax  candles,   pine  and 
1  spruce     exudations,     rubber  tobacco 
!  pouches,  printers'  ink  rollers  and  even 
i  rubber  from  railroad  car  spings.  Truly, 
f  J  we  were  a  raw  lot,  and  even  today,  if 
we  could  all  see  ourselves  in  cars  and 
sitting  rooms  as  others  see  us,  we  would 
save  ourselves  from  criticism  and  humil- 
iation.   They  say  that  South  end  asso- 
ciation of  young  ladies,  the  Ugjggles.  al! 
•   chew  :  and,  of  course,  tons  of  gum  were 
sent  across  to  the  boys  in  and  about  the  I 
trenches- -our  army  of  masticators.  Men  , 
say  that  gum-chewing  whitens  the  teeth 
and  lessens  the  craving  for  cigarettes, 
cigars  and  pipes;  I  find  it  so.  Vulgar  as 
the  habit  is,  no  doubt,  in  times  of  peace, 
it  has  perhaps  some  advantages  to  a 
man  or  woman  working  in  a  shoe  shop 
or  cotton  factory  or  doing  like  monoto-t 
nous  work  all  day  long.    The  Boston 
police  used  to  cbew.      W.  B.  WRIGHT. 
-  Brookline. 

"•In  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Afric. 
1  ,1,'tis   wonderful    what  a   small    Pill  of 


Mr.  G.  J.  Nathan  Remarks— 

••That  a  rich  low-speaking  voice  gen- 
erally bespeaks  generations  of  cultural 
breeding  and  background  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  American-held  social  and 
I  critical  fallacies.  The  so-called  rich  low- 
speaklng  voice  is  found  in  America  to  bo 
I  regularly  less  the  inheritance  of  aris- 
tocracy than  the  inheritance  of  an  en- 
gagement in  'The  Lady  of  Lyons,'  a 
(medical  specialization  '^W^*/ 
eases  or  a  waiting  on  table  m  a  nrst 
ctass  ««*uram.  The  speaking  voice  » 
Mr^Astor  is  infinitely  less  "aristocratic 
than    that   of    a   third-rate  Broadway 
actress    The  speaking  voice  of  Hara.l- 
i  ton  Fish,  compared  with  that  of  a  »tt 
|  headwaiter,  sounds  like  a  foghorn.  I 

j  "QUEEN  OF  FRANCE" 
BY  HAYDN  SCORES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

<  The  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as   follows:    Haydn,    Symphony,  "The 

.Queen  of  France"  (first  time  at  these 
concerts);  Rachmaninoff,  Concerto  No. 
3  for  piano  and  orchestra  (first  time  in 
Boston);  Stravinski,  Suite  from  the  ballet 
"The  Fire-Bird"  (first  timo  al  these 
concerts).  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  was  the 
pianist. 

It    is    a    surprising    fact    that  this 
orchestra  played  Haydn's  Symphony  for 
the  first  time;  nor  have  we  been  ac>le 
to  find  the  record  of  performance  by 
any  orchestra  in  Boston  at  a  public  con- 
I  cert.    Haydn's  Symphonies  were  heard 
;  here  often  in  the  last  years  of  the  ISth 
,  century,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  "The  Queen  of  France"  '"was  one 
of   them;    but   there  is   no   means  of 
identifying    any    one    of    these  Sym- 
phonies, for  they  were  entered  on  the 
I  program  as  "Grand  Symphony,''  "Over- 
ture'' or  "Full  Piece." 

Buelovv  ones  spoke  .of  "Tho  Queen  of 
France"  as  "a  miniature  symphony  to  bo 
j  performed  in  a  miniature  r^om  by  a 
i  miniatuio  orchestra,"  and  he  referred 
J  sarcgstilly  to  a  performance  of  '.t-  by 
j  "60    fiddlers    and    six    looters."  Now 
I  Haydn  wrote  '  The  Queen  of  France"  for 
J  Paris,  a  city  that  was  accustomed  to 
1  large  orchestras.    He  wrote  it  for  the 
"Concert  de  la  Logs  Olympiciue."  a  so- 
ciety that  replaced  the  "Concert  des 
Amateurs,"  and  this  erchesfra  numbered 
40  fiddles.  12  violocellos,   eight  double- 
basses,  and  the  usual  number  of  wind 
instruments.    It  U  not  likely  that  "The 
Queen  of  France"  was  first  performed 
by  a  little  orchestra. 
Yesterday    the    string    section  was 


l  ui<i  lolous  episodes,  as  If  one  roreea 
sell  to  take  a  more  sanguine  view  of 
life  and  then  sank  back,  resigned  to 
fate  or  rebellious.  The  first  move- 
ment  Is  tho  most  Imaginative,  the  most 
tapwlSwe.  Wo  know  of  few  first  move- 
ents  If  n»y.  ">  ««  repertoire  that 
enual  it  Tho  attention  of  the  hearer  is 
at  once  riveted;  the  mood  Is  at  once 
established.  Low  muttering,  us  u M» 
containing  millions  of  men  • 
leaden  sky:  the  sadness  of  it.  the 
thou"  it  of  a  brooding,  sinister  Fate,  not 

U  I  music  may  be  characterized  without 
extravagance,  without  any  laborious  at- 
empt  at  fine  writing.    The  intermezzo 
while  It  is  interesting  often  poetic,  la  to 
below  this  Allegro.    Nor  Is  the  Finale 
in  spite  of  the  exciting-moments  the 
contrasting  episodes  and  the  thrilling 
apotheosis:  equal  in  musical  and-psycho- 
ogicalTmportance  or  in  technical  con- 
struct on  to  this  constantly  sustained 
Syknlt    inevitable  first  mov= 
Yet  the  two  last  movements  in  another 
concerto  would  make  their  i-eslstlble 
way     It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  speaK 
at  length  of  the  workmanship  displayed, 
4f  the  character  of  the  melodic  and  har- 
monic schemes,  of  the  skilful  orchestra- 
Uon     The  performance  by  the  pianist 
was  a  remarkable  one.  remarkable  even 
for  Mr.  Rachmaninoff.    The  pianist  and 
the  composer  were  one  and  the  tame 
being      Thoughtful,    imaginative,  bul- 
liant  as  this  performance  jvas  the  vir- 
I  tuoso  did  not  allow  one  to  forget  the 
music  or  regard  it  as  merely  an  oppo.- 
Kunlty  for  the  display  of  the  pianist. 
I  The   orchestra   played   as. if  Inspired, 
with   even   more   than   its   custona  y 
elasticity,  tonal  strength  and  beautj rin 
solo   oassages  and   in   ensemble  The 
great"  audience  recalled  Mr.  Rachman- 
inoff again  and  again.    Seldom  has  a 
pianist  received  so  flattering  a  tnbute 
in  Symphony  Hall. 

Information  in  the  program  book  about 
first  performances  of  Stravinski's  works 
was  gained  from  contemporary  French 
and  English  journals,  and  from  suppose- 
edly  authoritative  annals.   Yet,  ia  some 
instances,  this  information  is  inaecurnte 
Thus  theev  was  a  performance  of  The 
Fire-Bird"  in  London,  led  by  Mr.  Mon- 
|  teux,  before  Rhene-Baton  conducted  It 
lMr    Monteux  also  conducted    the  nr.-t 
'  performance  of  "Petrouchka"  in  Paris, 


-rate  Broadway  ■  periurma.m:e  »>.    *  — -   .„ 

voice  of  Hamil-    and  the  first .  performanc e  of  t  e  opera 


^»,"a^  Paris  Opera.  How 
the  contemporary  journals  could  be  so 
mistaken  is  not  easily  comprehended. 

The  performance  of  the  suite  from 
"The  Fire-Bird"  brought  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  ballet.  To  anyone  that 
has  seen  this  ballet,  the  music  in  concert 
form  however  detachable  it  is,  Is  less 
Sficant.  On  the  other  hand,  seeing  a 
ballet  one  necessarily  too  often  disre- 
gards the  music.  In  this  Suite  the  sport, 
fhe  fascinating  dance  of  the  Princesses, 
and  the  charming  Lullaby-which,  by 
Iffie  wav.  Mr.  Monteux  interpolated-aie 
Hr«  most  effective  as  concert  music.  The 
^anse  infernale,"  away  from  the  stage 

fnfvfmer  ^he  S^anfe  %  & 

There  will  he  no  concerts  next  week 

fMr    Denaver    solo  viola);  ChadwicK. 
■™'«    Ange/  of    Death," .  Symphonic 
poTm  (first  time  here);  Chabrier-Mott 
poem  .       Mme.  Povla  Fnjs. 


'VbV^moany  Plays  in  ^  animated  f 

the  .scene  of  reconciliation  with id 
Klful  simplicity  and  K*™*™**  ' 
ment    M.    Bnrre  as  Brldier   was  ee- 

pecia  lv  good  in  his  advice  to  Sim  >n  \V 
W  first  act.    All  Indulged  in  the  gee- J 
KlatUm  that  seem,  to  English  and 
American    audiences   often  superfluous 
|E  by   constant,   employment  without 
significance.     Mile.    Qraltery    and  M. 
Sfgreziane  were   m»t  effective  Wfcg 
they  were  the  least  animated   as  in  the 
reminder  of  tho  early  days.   Mile.  Grat 
terv's  reading  of  the  line:  "There  to  no 
fire  there"  when  her  husband  reproached 
her  for  having  angrily  thrown  his  let- 
I  ters  to  iier  into  the  grate  was  delightful 
In  its  archness. 

"Chonchelte"  also  gave  r-leasure  to  an 
audience  that  was  much  smaller  than  it 
should  have  been.    Perhaps  plays  of  a  I 
more  dramatic  nature  would  have  been  , 
a  stronger  attraction. 

The  bill  at  the  matinee  today  will  be 
that  of  last  evening.    Tonight  the  plaf  | 
will  be  the  farcical  comedy  "La  Gueule  j 
du  Loup"  by  Maurice  Hennequin  and 
Paul  Bilhaud.  ' 

A  Discussion  of  Lord  Dunsany  and 
His  Plays  by  Edward  Hale  Bier- 
stadt 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Dunsany  the  Dramatist,  by  2Wward  Hr.le 
T!lorstadt.  New  and  revised  editloii.  Little, 
Urowa  St  Co. 

More  than   two   years  have  passed 
since  Mr.  Bierstadt's  biographical  ac- 
count of  Lord  Uunsany  with  a  study  of 
his  philosophy  dramas  and  .stories  ap- 
peared.   In  this  new  edition  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt  has  included  fresh  material.  He 
has  not  revised  his  critical  opinion  on 
account  of  any  strictures  that  have  been 
made,  "because,"  as  he  rather  defiantly 
says,   "in  many  instances  those  criti- 
cisms have  been  too  footing  and  have 
proceeded  from  too  unimportant  and  un- 
knowing a  source  to  be  considered  seri- 
ously."   He  has  added  notes  made  by 
Lord  Dunsany  on  the  first  edition,  many 
letters  taken  from  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  dramatist   and  Mr.  Stuart 
Walker,  who  has  brought  out  some  of 
the  former's  plays  at  his  Portmanteau 
Theatre.    Perhaps  there  is  more  of  Mr. 
Walker  than  the  dramatist  in  this  cor- 
respondence,   but    what    Mr.  Walker 
wrote  about  the  productions  is  often  in- 
teres  tin 

Some  are  ir»  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  dramatist's  name. 
He  relieves  them  of  this  doubt.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  pronounce  it  (the  name) 
Dun-sa-ny.  -with  the  accent  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  which  is  pronounced  as 
'say,'  the  first  syllable  rhyming  with 
gun."  He  has  something  to  say  about 
the  war  in  which  he  received  a  bullet, 
wound.  "Sometimes  I  think  thfci;  no  man 


wound.  "Sometimes  l  tninn  uj*.». 
is  taken  hence  until  he  has  done  the  work 


that  he  Is  here  to  do,  and  lo<  lung  hack 
on  five  battles  and  other  escapes  from., 
death,  this  theory  seems  only  plausible,  l 
But  in  case  I  shall  not  be  able  j 
poem  (first  "m^c'^me:"povia  Frijsh  Ito'ex'plaln  my  work.  I  think  the  first  I 
BTr  n/Tn  a^r  from  Franck's  "Re-    thing  to  tell  them  is  that  it  does  not , 
will  sing  an  air  Irom  with   or_  need  explanation.  One  does  not  explain  a 

Sra    DuparC  Invftation°au  Voya^.    sunset,  nor  does  one  need  to  explain  _a;| 


Yesteruay    tne    string    section    was    ,  forced  naison.  j."<--   

somewhat  reduced  and  the  wood-wind    j  endeavors    to    shield  Simon 

 j_. .t.i_-i  *i,  ^,.r«^U«»»,r  <l-«««       i  .i  ^irnrfP    hilt  when  b 


Mous'sorgsky,  Hopak;  Bloch,  Psalms  137 
and  114. 

JORDAN  HALL— First  appearance  in; 
Boston  of  the  Theatre  Parisien  of  New 
York.  'Main  Gauche."  comedy  in  three 
acts,  by  Pierre  Veber;  "Chonchette. 
opera-bouffe  in  one  act.  by  Caillevet  and; 
de  Flers.  Music  by  Claude  Terrasse.  < 
"MAIN  GAUCHE." 

r^rorpde   Gustave  Desreziane  1 

Simon  LaTereae   Felix  Barre  > 

SCR :::: : : : :  •'  •'  •'  •'  •  •  •  •  •  \ 

Madome  Bridler.  .  .   ■  •  ■  ■  •  •  •  ■  •  •f,.,'  "„ 

Madame  Feverolles  Henrietta  Delannoy 

"CHONCHETTE." 

Saint-  Gul.lanme  | 

f'v-?^.;;   Felix  Barre 

Le  Bar^te:. Gustave  Degresi.ne 
Neither  one  of  these  pieces  is  new. 
Veber's  comedy  was  produced  at  tne 
Theatre  Antoine.  Paris,  in  November, 
1900.  when  Antoine  took  the  part  of  tsn- 
dier  Mile.  Bellanger  that  of  Colette  and 
Dumeny  that  of  Laverede.  The  story  is 
a  simple  one.  A  young  husband  is 
obliged,  through  fear  of  a  scandal  « 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  a  petite 
Samrknown  as  Horten.se.  Mme.  Bridler 
acmiaints  the  wife,  Colette,  with  the  en- 
!  forced I  liaison.    The. henpecked  Bridler 


to  I 


was  doubled.  Would  the  symphony  seem 
fresher,  more  sparkling,  if  it  were  per- 
formed in  a  little  hall  by  small  orches- 
tra? We  doubt  it.  As  it  was  played  yes- 
terday the  first  movement  and  the  trio 
of  the  Minuet  gave  special  pleasure.. 
The  variations  on  the  pretty  French  song 
of  old  time  do  no  stray  so  far  from 
the  theme  itself  as  to  relieve  the  move- 
ment from  the  reproach  of  monotony. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  played  his  third 
concerto  10  years  ago  in  New  York.  The 
I  performance  was  the  first  one.  The  pre- 
!  vailing  mood  of  the  music  is  one  of  sad- 
Iness,  a  melancholy  now  subdued,  now 


I 


threatens  divorce,  but  when  Simon  reads 
\r.  Ill  his  diarv  in  which  he  had  noted 
he  jovous  days  of  betrothal,  she  relents, 
Greatly  to  the  rage  of  Mn1e.  Brldier.  who 
fvntnes  the  woman  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
ffiUf-appointedmWlste^ 
discord  into  happy  households.  Hoi  tense 
I,!  nanded  over  to  Garrlgue,  a  friend  of 

Sl.Thnonch»tte "  originally  brought  out 
at  t£  Theatre  des  Capucins.  was  trans- 
ferred in  1908  to  the  Varletes,  where 
Max  Dearlv  impersonated  Saint-Guil- 
£ume  and  Jeanne  Saulier  Chonche  te, 
the  laundress,  who.  courted  by  Charles 
n.  vicomte  and  a  baron,  urged  to  go  on 
tvio  Ktase  by  Salnt-G uillaume,  remains 


work  of  art.     One   may  analyze,   of  || 
course;  that  is  profitable  and  interest- . 
ing.  but  the  growing- demand  to  bo  tolu  1 1- 
that  What  It's  All  About  before  one  can  I 
j  even  enjoy,  is  becoming  absurd.    Don  t :  i 
*|  let  them  hunt  for  allegories."  if 
I    Lord  Dunsany  wrote  in  January  or;j 
I  this  year:    "For  too  long  I  have  looked  ,  j 
forward  to  the  time  when  a  victorious :  J 
England   would  shine  forth  after  tho:  J 
war  with  the  splendor  of  a  reanimated !  f 
■  civilization.    The  disappointment  is  al-  i 
most  crushing.    I  look  to  our  theatres,  j . 
which  surelv  are  the  temples  wherein ,  | 
civilization  should  first  be  invoked,  to  <  r 
return    from    exile    by    the  highest] 
achievements  of  men,  and  I  need  not  ' 
describe  to  you  wha-t  I  see  there,  but., 
I  realize  that  before  my  work  can  be ,  j 
of  any  value  to  my  countrymen,  be-  j 
fore  it  can  even  be  seen  by  them,  L 
must   wait   till    a  patient   people  aro:[ 
slowly  driven  by  sheer  disgust  to  re-  | 
volt    against    tho    mean    and    cynical  I 
business  men  who  insult  their  intclll-  j 
genco   and    de-ent   feelings   by  giving,; 
them  What  the  PuDlic  Wants.  Who| 
told  these  fat  men 'with  little  eyes  and  ij 
low  foreheads  that  England  wanted  in-  jj 
decent  joke3  that  aren't  funny  to  bo  l 
given  in  place  of  drama  in  the  land, 
that  knew  Shakespeare?" 

It  appears  that  Dunsany  values  first 
of  all  his  "Alexander."  Next  to  this , 
play  he  puts  "The  Laughter  of  the. 
Gods"  and  "The  Gods  of  the  Moun-( 
tain."  "A  Night  at  an  Inn"  comes| 
eighth  on  his  list  cf  16  plays.  J 
The  second  appendix  contains  a  lisu 
of  first  productions  with  casts.  Now! 
that  Lord  Dunsany  is  in  this  country.} 
this  revised  edition  ot  Mr.  Bierstadt's) 
book  is,  indeed,  timely.  | 


"Standish  of  Standish,"  by  Jane  G. 
\  Austin,   dramatized   by   Annie  Russ 
|  *f»rble.  is  published  by  Houghton  Mif- 
I  m,i  Company.   Miss  Marble  says  that 
(  she  has  endea  vored  to  preserve  the  his-  L 
I  torlcal  atmosphere  and  the  significant  ^ 


te?  ns  porti 

i-hosen  ln< 

cs  to  "<lra 
."   John  n 


•d  In  the  I  Wu 

that  I  ptt,, 


by  Gottfried  Wilf. 


fl  of  Wulf?— 
Nobody  paid 


Enianlo  a  mm  or  less  eorolc  Indian, 
d  Desire  Mint  or,  the  villalness  of  the 
!*f  ,lre  ,  •  ,nn-t.  rs.  They  all  talk 
IT  they  are  supposed  to  have  talked  in 
fi«0-ai  "And  tell  my  Kills  we  were 
indeed  favored  tu  find  here  blackberry 
Erie™  and  sassafras  whose  roots  are 
Worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  chiru- 
«.ons"  is  a  fair  sample.  "Aye,"  me- 
Thought,"  "perchance,"  "hist,"  "enow,  , 
"albeit"  give  the  requisite  flavor.  The 
Jay  is  for  use  by  schools  women, 
lubs  and  is  recommended  by  the 
atist   for  celebrating  the  tercen- 


BEL  PLEASES  1 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE 

To*' 'ha  Beidel,  violinist,  e.sisted  by 
■Wry  Kaufman,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 1 
fi<  moon  in  S;>  .phony  Hall. 
fEt  piogrnni  was  as  follow.'-:  Handel, 
flfrata.  D  major;  Salnt-Saei  s,  Concerto 
No.  Chopin-Auer  Nocturne;  Pader- 
ew.?Ki-Kieisler,  Minuet;  Ssjasale,  Xap- 
ateado;  Aihron,  Sicilienne;  Wieniawski, 
Polonaise,  1>  major. 

fhe  program  followed  the  conven- 
liotMi  order:  Something  by  Bach  or 
Handel:  then  a  concerto;  then  groups  oi 
little  pieces,  transcriptions,  arrange- 
■gjhtj.  disarrangements,  revisions  and 
^■brtions.  ear-ticklers  and  "gum- 
■Mps."  ending  with,  a  display  of  pyro- 
tecini :.  Kut  what'is  a  poor  fiddler  to 
do  when  he  gives  a  concert  unsupport- 
ed? it  Is  true  that  a  concerto  without 
an  orchestral  accompaniment  is  like  cold 
mutton  on  »he  third  days  after  the  roast. 
■io  ii  tier  how  carefully  and  strenuous- 
ly the  pianist  attempts  to  Give  orches- 
tral coloring,  force  and  contiast.  As  for- 
th* groups  of  little  pieces,  Mr,  Kieisler, 
loudly  applf  uded.  has  set  a  bad  exam- i 
pit!  turning  the  concert  hall  into  a  par-  ! 

Mr.  Seiuel  has_  played  here  before,  j 
There  a-  no  need  of  mi  extend  26  analysis  j. 
of  his  characteristics.  He  is  one  of  the: 
many  Kussians  that  fiddle  nimbly  and; 
well.  Ho  has  great  facility,  and  what  I 
is  more  to  be  desired  he  has  warmth1 
and  fe-ling.  In  piano  passages  his  tone 
Is  Leautiful.  In  passages  demanding 
pmoiional  strength  and  breadth*  his 
tape  too  often  has  a  curious  and  not 
altogether  pleasing  quality.  One  might 
ia'  o  him  If  he  were  a  singer,  "He 
eta  b  not  focus  his  tones,"  and  at  times 
)  is  a'thread  in  hie  voice." 

The  audience,  at  first  small,  grew 
larger  little  by  little,  strolling  in  uncon- 
damedly  and  thus  delaying  the  appear- 
face  of  the  violinist.   This  audience  ap- 


'l*ys  »y  Jajinto  Benavente:  Second 
Translated  from    the  Spanish 
V-th  an  introluction  by  John  Garrett 
'vicrhill.    PiAlished  by  Charles  Scrib- 
.iei-'g  Sons. 

The  volume  Includes  these  plays:  "No 
Smoking,"  "Princess  Bebe,'  "The  Gov- 
ernor's Wife.'f  and,  "Autumnal  Roses." 
"No  Smoking."  a  little  farce  in  one  act, 
picture*  a  garrulous,  foolish  «man,  ac- 
companied by  her  daughter.  The  wom- 
an bothers  by  her  chatter  m  man  in  a 
railway  car  seated  In  a  <><Jmpartment  ! 
labelled  "No  Smoking."  *t  is  a  light  i 
■ketch,  amusing  in  its  delineation  of  a 
character  that  is,  unto?"  unsafely,  seen 
and  heard  elsewhere  th«V  in  Gpain. 

"Princess  Bebe"  has  for  a  sub-title: 
"Scenes  from  Modern  -,lfe  arranged  in 
lour  acts."  The  heroine  seeks  for  truth. 
Adventurous,  em:  pated,  daring,  she 
hunts  the  truth  that  will  bring  hap- 
piness, having  left  her  husband  and  the 
court,  associating  herself  with  one 
Rosmer,  her  husband's  secretary.  She 
d.oes  not  find  it  among  theatrical  folk, 
nor  in  Bohemia,  not  even  in  the  under- 
world. Rosmer  himself  is  conventional, 
hypocritical.  At  last  she  falls  in  love — 
at  least  for  a  day  or  two — with  her 
cousin.  Prince  Stephen,  who  is  in  dis- 
grace because  he  married  an  operetta 
singer.  This  morganatic  wife  disap- 
points the  Princess,  who  finds  her 
ashamed  of  her  stage  life,  pretentious, 
snobbish.  The  play  is  a  study  of  vari- 
ous characters,  nearly  all  of  them  more 
or  less  contemptible,  poseurs,  humbugs, 
hypocrites;  even  the.  criminals,  except 
that  wretched  Woman  with  the  Scar, 
disillusionize  the  restless  Princess.  The 
dialogue  throughout  is  witty  and  bit- 
ter, constantly  tempting  quotation  for 
a  review.  '  VV  '  Sfe' 

One  of  the  most  amusing  episodes  in 
tbe  Look  is  the  description  of  the  WS'If 
-ult.  "WHt  was  an  extraordlnary 
Senius  who  died  in  a  madhouse,  raving 
because  nobody  appreciated  his  music." 
He  left  a  widow  Clemencia  and  a  son 
Gottfried,  named  after  one  of  the  fath- 
sr's  symphonic  poem?.  The  Countess 
Diana  tolls  the  story:  "The  son  and 
widow,  together  with  a  little  group  of 
enthusiasts,  made,  up  their  minds  that 
Wilt's  music  should  be  admired  and 
appreciated  by  everybody,  so  they  or- 
ganized a  company  and  began  giving 
cone  i  ts,   some  of  them    '-onducted  h\ 


any  attention  nl  first  ;  some  even  went 
DO  far  as  to  throw  potatoes:  but  little 
by  little,  a  change  for  the  better  set  in, 
and  soon  all  foil  at  the  feet  of  Mme. 
Wilf.  Teople  lost  their  heads,  the  num- 
ber of  admirers  Increased.  •  •  •  The 
widow,  the  son,  and  the  conductor,  not 
to  speak  of  the  musicians,  understand 
perfectly  how  to  take  advantage  of 
persons  who  are  perfectly  wlllliflg  to  be 
taken  advantnge  of,  so  long  as.  they 
appear  superior  to  others  who  do  not 
understand  and  appreciate  the  music  of 
Wllf."  After  Diana  has  told  the  story, 
how  she  worked  her  way  into  the 
"smart  set."  how  she  is  preparing  her 
entrance  Into  the  fashionable  circles  of 
Paris  upon  the  arm  of  the  Comte  de 
Tournerelles  and  the  wings  of  Wilf's 
music,  this  scene  follows.  A  party! 
come  in  from  an  operatic  performance: 
Diana — Is  the  opera  over? 

b  Mme.  Wllf— We  were  able  to  endure 

*>nly  the  first  two  acts  out  of  sympathy 
'or  the  artists.    Opera?   Imagine  calling 

Much  a  thing  opera! 

Wulf— Mankind   has   suffered   a  long 
time  under  the  imposition. 
Wllf— Yet  there  are  persons  who  sit 

I  there  and  actually  listen  to  fl  as  if  It 
were  music. 

Diana— Well,  is  there  any  news?  Has 
the  concert  been  arranged?    Has  the 

I  Casino  accepted  our  proposition? 

Wilf— It  has  In  the  abstract;  we  have 
only  to  discuss  the  details.    We  antici- 
pate a  great  sensation. 
Elsa— I  am  charmed  with  your  pro- 

I  gran™. 

Wilf— As  the  audience  will  be  intel- 
ligent, we  need  scarcely  give  that  fea- 
ture consideration. 
Wulf— It  comes  fully  prepared. 
Mme.  Wilf— It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  initiating  a  brood  of  neophytes, 
but  of  appealing  to  a  chosen  circle  of 
the  elite,  who  are  already  believers.  -J 

Wilf— You  will  realize  that  you  have 
never  before  listened  to  music.  We 
shall  play  the  three  great  symphonic 
poems:  "The  Slumber  Poem,"  "The 
Poem  of  the  Idea,"  and  "The  Poem  of 
Silence." 

Mme.  Wilf— On  the  whole  I  consider 
the  last  the  greatest  work  of  Wilf. 

Wulf— Nobody  has  been  able  to  under- 
stand it  as  yet. 

Wilf— It  ceases  to  be  what  it  is  the 
moment  that  it  is  understood. 

Mme.  Wilf— It  had  only  one  perform- 
ance in  London,  but  five  ladies  fainted. 
Two  of  the  first  violins  committed  sui- 
cide after  taking  part  in  the  concert. 

Wulf— I  never  conduct  the  work  with- 
out—shall I  say  religious?— preparation. 
I  confine  myself  to  my  rooms  during  the 
week  preceding  the  concert:  I  speak  to' 
no  one— I  bury  myself  in  the  rare,  the 
divine  pages  bequeathed  to  us  by  the.  ■} 
Master.     I   receive   whatever  food   is  h 
necessary  in  order  to  support  the  or- 1 
deal,  and  at  last  rise  to  a  state  of  mystic 
exaltation,  without  which  it  is  idle  to 
aspire  to  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
sublime  masterpiece.    After  the  concert 
Is  over,  Mine.   Wilf  will   tell  you  the ; 
condition  I  am  in. 

Mme.  Wilf— Unfortunately.  We  apply  j 
a  cold  compress,  and  bring  him  to  with  j 
a  strong  punch,  reinforced  with  rum.  j 
It  is  a  work  which  can  be  performed ' 
safely  only  now  and  then.  My  son  is 
not  able  to  conduct  it  as  yet. 

Wilf— Although  I  have  studied  since ; 
the  age  of  six 

fers  radically  from  that  of  Herr  Wulf 


and  11  paunch  to  make,  him  resprctahlo; 

so  old  that  110  woman  would  ever  look 
Rt  him  again,  so  ugly  that  they  would 
all  laugh  when  he  attempted  to  pre- 
sume. "Then  at  last  1  could  say:  He 
is  mine,  thank  God,  nil  mine!"  Yet  she 
is  not  Jealous  of  her  friend  Carmen  with 
whom  Gonzalo  had  had  an  affair  be- 
fore he  was  married.  Isabel,  the  wife, 
talking  about  disillusionment  of  a  young 
niarrb-d  woman,  exclaims:  "Nobody  can 
learn  through  the  experience  of  another. 
We  sat  at  our  mothers'  feet  and  lis- 
tened, precisely  as  you  do  to  ours,  and 

our  mothers  listened  to  their  mothers," ■ 
yet  we  have  all  confided  our  hearts  .: 
to  a  man  with  the  same  love,  the  same 
faith,  and  the  same  illusions  as  they. 
Life  would  be  even  sadder  than  it  is  if 
we  were  to  realize  upon  its  threshold 
that  we  do  no  more  in  living  than  re- 
incarnate  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have 
passed  before  us  through  life." 

These  plays  are  not  to  be  read  care-, 
lessly.    They  repay  reading  again  and  I 
again,  for  their  wit  and  satire,  but  also,' 
for  their  portraiture  of  universal  types, 
for  the  keen  analysis  of  character.  Cer- 
tain maxims  and  observations  of  Bena- 
vente upon  the  stage  follow  the  trans- 
lators prefatory  remarks: 

"The  public  demands  that  serious 
things  be  treated  frivolously,  and  that 
nonsense  be  taken  seriously.  What  it 
will  not  tolerate  is  serious  treatment  of 
serious  things,  or  speaking  flippantly  of 
nonsense. 

"Everything  that  is  of  importance  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  a  play 
must  be  repeated  at  least  three  times 
during  the  course  of  the  action.  The 
first  time  half  of  the  audience  will  un- 
derstand it;  the  second  time  the  other 
half  will  understand  it.  Only  at  the 
third  repetition  may  we  be  sure  that 
everybody  understands  It,  except,  of 
course,  deaf  persons  and  some  critics. 

•'All  of  us  are  shocked  once  a  year 
by  what  goes  on  about  us  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  without  shocking  us,  or, 
indeed,  attracting  our  attention  at  all. 

"With  very  notable  exceptions,  the 
prepossession  of  good  actors  for  bad 
plays  is  as  general  as  it  is  deplorable." 

There  are  other  maxims  that  might 
well  be  pondered  by  playwrights,  actors 
and  theatregoers.  Perhaps  some  day  j 
an  American  manager  will  have  the  1 
courage  to  put  these  plays  on  the  stage. 
"The  Governor's  Wife"  is  not  too  local; 
"Autumnal  Roses"  is  not  too  pessimistic. 
We  believe  that  Benavente's  "Bonds  of 
Interest"  has  been  played  here  by  an 
amateur  society. 


7!> 


Apropos  of  the  Sothern- Marlowe 
Engagement  of  Two  Weeks 

Mr.  Ray  Henderson  sends  to  the  Herald 
these  notes  about  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  and  "Twelfth  Night,"  which 
will  be  performed  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  this  week: 

"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  was  first 
acted  by  Shakespeare's  associates  at  the 
Blackfriars,  the  theatre  in  Newington 
Butts,  and  then  at  the  Globe  toward  the 
end  of  the  16th  century. 

On  March  IS,  1754;  David  Garrick  pro- 
duced his  version  of  the  comedy  at 
Drury  Lane  under  the  title  of  "Kath- 
arine and  Petruchio."  an  arrangement  of 


the  play  which  has,  perhaps,  been  even 
more  frequently  acted  on  the  English 
My  interpretation  dif-'  ,  and  American  stages  than  the  piece  at- 
tributed to  Shakespeare.  In  fact,  it  was 
Wulf— But  you  are  not  able  to  justify     Garrick's  version  which  was  first  seen  In 
youf  readings.  For  example,  why  should     America  at  the  Southwark  Theatre  in 
the  second  movement  of  "The  Poem  of     Philadelphia  on  Nov.  21,  176G.  It  was  not 
the   Idea"    be    lento,   while   you    take?  iuntii  Augustine  Daly  made  his  produc- ' 

tion  of  the  play  at  Daly's  Theatre  in 
New  York  city  on  Jan.  IS,  1SS7,  that  the) 
Shakespeare  comedy  was  seen  in  its  j 
original  form. 

The  Garrick  version  was  offered  as  an 
after-piece  to   the   tragedy    of  "Jane1 
Shore."  Henry  Woodward  played  Petru-  i 
chlo  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  the  Kath-  '■ 
arine.    In  1756.  Kitty  Olive  acted  Kath- 
arine  to  the  Petru         01  Woodward. 
Other  famous  co-sta"-s  seei,  in  thi3  com-, 
edy  on  the  English  stage  are:  1788,  Mrs.1 
SidcRjns  and  John  Philip  Kembie;  1S36, , 
Helena    Faucit    ano    Charles  Kembie; 
1S36,  Ellen  Tree  and   Charles  Kembie; 
1814,  Mme.  Vestris  and  Benjamin  Web- 
ster; 13*7.  Ellen  Terry  ana  Henry  Irving; 
1?S5.    Mrs.   Bernard-Beere  and  Forbes- 
Robinson;  1S88.   Ada  Rehan   and  John 
Drew;   1897.   Mrs.   Beerbohm  Tree  and 
Herbert   Beerbahm  Tree,   and  in  1913, 
j  Nina  de  Silva  and  Martin  Harvey. 

At  the  first  production  of  Garrick's 
version  of  "Katharine  and  Petrochio" 
in  Philadelphia  on  Nov.  21,  1766,  Lewis 
IHallam  and  Margaret  Cheer  played  the 
two  chief  roles.  They  brought  it  to  New 
York  on  April  14,  1768.  (it  the  old  John 
Street  Theatre. 

In  1827,  Macraady  and  Mrs.  Darley 
appeared  in  America  in  the  play  and 
other  noteworthy  players  seen  here  in 


take 

"Silence"  vivace?  The  ideal  interpre- 
tation would  be  one  in  w'hich  "Silence" 
was  not  heard  at  all.  'While  the  "Idea" 
should  be  passed  over  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  with  the  swiftness  of  thought. 
I  hope  and  pray  to  find  an  orchestra 
some  day  which  is  capable  of  catching 
the  idea. 

Perhaps  the  whole  argument  of  the 
"Princess  Bebe"  is  summed  up  in  the 
speech  of  the  Princess  to  Rosmer:  "Why 
this   insane   desire   to   shut  ourselves, 
off  from  each  other,  to  ticket  and  classi- 
fy  ourselves,  to  create  distinctions  be- 
tween us,  and  fancy  that  we  are  su- 
perior to  our  fellows,  when  we  are  a'l 
equal  and  all  belong  to  the  same  race,  the 
poor,  despised  human  race,  which  spends 
all  its  time  dividing  itself  and  hating 
'  itself  and  marking  itself  off  into  classes 
land  castes  and  individuals,  when  all  the 
'sympathy  and  all  the  love  in  our  hearts 
\  which  might  bind  us  together  would  be 
jtoo  little  even  then  among  so  many  to 
\  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  life?" 
1    "The  Governor's  Wife"   is   a  biting 
j  satire    on    the    political    life    of  the 
I  Spanish    provinces.     It    also  touches 
'J  caustically   on    human    frailties.  The 
fj translator  calls  attention  to  the  wealth 
Mof  details,   one  heaped   upon  another, 
a  so  that  the  effect  is  due  chiefly  to  "thei 
1  absolute   veracity   and    minute  photo- 
graphic  property  of  the  incidents  them- 
selves by  cumulation,   as  they  follow 
each  other  in  the  bustling  sequence  of 
a  provincial  holiday."  He  add3  that  this 
play,  the  most  negative  awd  corrosive  of  j 
Benavente's  works,  "confirmed  the  mis- 
apprehension of  Benavente  at  one  time 
prevalent,  as  a  purely  destructive,  ma- 
liciously clever  writer." 

Mr.  Underhllt  calls  "Autumnal  Roses" 
a  serious  drama  of  positive  intent.  It 
is  a  comedy  of  Madrid  life  and  manners, 
one  might  add,  morals.  The  husband, 
Gonzalo.  is  a  pursuer  of  women,  or  one 
willing  to  be  pursued  and  captured.  His 
wife  wishes  that  he  was  bald,  gray- 


Garrick's  version  are:  1832,  Fanny  Kem- 
bie and  her  father,  Charles  Kembie; 
1841,  Fanny  Wallack  and  James  R.  An- 
derson ;  1867,  Susan  Denin  and  James 
E.  Murdock;  1859,  Mme.  I  onisi  and 
Barry  Sullivan;  1871.  Clara  Alorris  and 
Louis  James;  1881,  Kate  Forsyth  and 
John  McCullough;  1894,  Jane  Hading 
and  Constant  Coquelin. . 

Edwin  Booth,  who  also  used  the  Gar- 
rick text,  played  Petruchio  to  the  Kath- 
arines of  Ada  Cliton,  Isabella  Pateman, 
Rose  Eytinge  and  Fanny  Davenport. 
Otis  Skinner  at  one  time  played  Pet- 
ruchio to  Ada  Rehan's  Katharina,  but 
as  this  was  in  the  Daly  production,  the 


K,  11  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  flint 
acted  together  In  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  In  Cleveland.  O..  on  Sept.  18, 
1905.  On  Oct.  16,  of  the  same  year,  they 
appeared  nt  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre 
In  New  York  for  the  first  tlmo  as 
Petruchio  and  Kntharlne.  Novell!  and 
Slgnora  O.  Olannlnl  wore  seen  In  an 
Italian  version  of  the  piny  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre  In  New  York  on  April  13,  1907, 
and  Margaret  Anglln,  who  had  played  | 
Katharine  In  Melbourne  on  Oct.  10,  : 
1908,  for  the  first  time,  made  her  first 
New  York  nppearanoe  In  the  rnlo  at  the  ] 
Hudson  Theatre  on  March  19,  1914,  with 
Eric  Blind  as  Tetruchlo. 

"Twelfth  Night" 

Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night."  the  h 
second  play  In  the  Sothern  and  Mar-  | 
lowe  repertoire  at  the  Boston  Opera  1 
House  this  week,  was  given  In  the  Mid- I 
tile  Temple  early  in  1C01,  but  previous! 
to  this  had  been  seen  In  1R99-1600  at  the 
Globe  Theatre.  Southwark.  London.  1 
where  the  Dord  Chamberlain's  com-1 
pany  acted  It  with  Shakespeare  prob- 1 
ably  in  the  cast. 
In   1663,    Betterton    appeared    as    Sir , 

J  Toby  Belch  to  the  Malvolio  of  Lovel  and  |; 

Ithe  Viola  of  Mrs.  Davenport.  Though! 

|it  Is  not  definitely  known  that  Mrs.  k 
Davenport   acted   Viola  at   this   time  \ 

It  Is  thought  very  probable.  On  Jan. 
15,  1741,  Hannah  Pritchard  played  Viola 
at  Drury  Dane  to  the  Malyollo  Of 
Charles  Macklin  and  the  Olivia  of  Kitty 
Clive.  Macklin  again  acted  Malvolio  on 
April  15,  1746,  at  Drury  Lane,  to  the 
Viola  of  Peg  Woffington,  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  role. 

On  Dec.  10.  1771,  Thomas  King  was 
seen  at  Drury  Lane  as  Malvolio  and 
Mrs.  Abbington  as  Olivia.  Mrs. 
Spranger  Barry  played  Viola  at  Covent 

I  Garden  on  May  17,  1777.  On  Nov.  11, 
1785,  .  Mrs.  ■  Dora  Jordon  acted  Viola  to 

1  the  Malvolio  of  Bensley  and  the  Sebas- 
tian of  John  Bannister. 

;  Ellen  Tree,  another  famous  Viola,  was 
seen  in  the  role  at  the  Haymarket  in 

'  London  on  Aug.  31,  1836,  to  the  Malvolio 

I  of  Benjamen  Webster.  Samuel  Phelps; 
played  '  Malvolio  at  Sadler's  Wells  on 
Jan.  26,  1848,  while  Ellen  Terry  as  Viola 
and  Henry  Irving  as  Malvolio  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  play  at  the 
Lyceum  in  London  on  July  8.  1884.  An 
interesting  and  perhaps  unique  perform- 
ance  was  that  given  at  the  Olympic 

i  Theatre  in  London  on  June  7,  1805,  when 

( Kate  Terry  doubled  the  roles  of  Viola 

j  and  Sebastian. 

I  "Twelfth  Night"  was  first  given  In 
!  America  on  FeU  3,1794,  at  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre  in  Boston  with  Snelling 
Powell,  Miss  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Abbott 
In  the  cast.  The  first  performance  In 
New  York  City  was  on  June  11,  1804,  at 
the  old  Park  Theatre  with  John  E.  Har- 
wood  as  Malvolio  and  Mrs.  Johnson  as 
Viola. 

Some  of  the  famous  actresses  whe 
havo  appeared  in  this  country  as  Viola 
are  Fanny  Davenport.  Marie  Waln- 
wright,  Helena  Modjeska,  Ada  Rehan, 
Adelaide  Neilson  rat  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  May  7,  1877), 
Ellen  Terry  (with  Henry  Irving  as  Mal- 
volio at  the  Star  Theatre  In  New  York 
city  on  Nov.  18,  1S841  and  Julia  Mar- 
lowe (at  the  Star  Theatre  on  Dec.  14, 
1887,  with  Joseph  Haworth  as  Malvolio) 
Viola  Allen  acted  the  role  on  Feb.  8 


1904.  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  appeared 
in  the  part  to  the  Malvolio  of  Ben  Greet 
during  the  same  season,  while  Annie 
Russell  was  seen  as  Viola  at  the  New 
Theatre  in  New  York  on  Jan.  26,  1910, 
with  Oswald  Yorke  as  Malvolio,  Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk  as  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  and  Mattheson  Lang  as  Orsino. 
Margaret  Anglin  first  played  Viola  on 
Oct.  24,  190S  in  Melbourne  and  brought 
the  comedy  to  the  -Hudson  Theatre  on 
March  25,  1914.  Phyllis  Neilson  Terry 
essayed  the  role  in  New  York  City  in 
1916.  (?) 

E.  H.  Sothern  first  played  Malvolio  at  I 
the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  New  York 
city,  on  Nov.  13,  1905,  with  Miss  Mar- 
lowe as  Viola.    It  has  been  one  of  his  1 
greatest    Shakespearean    characterize-  j< 
tions.     Henry  E.  Dixcy  acted  the  role 
at  Daly's  on  Nov.  27.  1S94. 

Probably  the  finest  Sir  Toby  Belchers  p 
in  American  stage  history  are  those  of ! 
William  Evans  Burton  (1804-60),  William 
P.    Davidge    (1S14-88).    James  Lewis.' 
William  F.  Owen  and  Rowland  Buck- 
stone,  now  with  Mr.  Sothern. 

As  far  as  the  American  stage  Is  con-  J 
cerned,  the  most  beautiful,  and  no  doubt 
the  most  pleasing,  of  Olivias  is  Maxine', 
Elliott,  who  was  in  Daly  production  of  a 
"Twelfth  Night"  during  her  first  years  fl 
on  the  stage. 


Notes  About  Orchestral  Music; 
Also  About  Musicians 

Mr.  E.  L.  Bainton's  "Elegy"  and  "In- 
termezzo,"   played    at    the    Promenade  ; 
Concert  on  Saturday,  are  two  slight  and 
delicate  pieces  in  a  reflective  mood—the  1 
mood  of  Catulius's  Sparrow  with  the  : 
workmanship  of  Whittier's  lines,  on  the 
death  of  S.  O.  Torrey.    Being  written  in 
a  German  prison  they  form  a  document 
of  pathetic  interest:  but  they  raise,  in- 
cidentally, the  terrible  question  whether  ; 
it  is  possible  for  poets  or  musicians  to  \ 
put  their  feeling  into  words  or  tones  at  ! 
the    moment    of    experiencing    it,    or  j 
svhether  they  must  not  rather  wait  and  [ 


so 


!<■  1 


4  without  .my  relief.  »s  In  1  ?^ 
srv  did  but  music  lives  onl>  I 
contrast  «nd  relief.     Ami  if  there  L'.* 

•  -  f  Irles  in  Windsor  Forest,  as  tl  ■■ 

i"  *  measo  pretended    the\   v  ore  not  of  i  . 
he    kind    that    ups.'-t    jointstools  ami 
curdle    the   cream,    but    too    much    Ilk,  1 
those  that  somebody's  says  are  at  H 

the  bottom  of  our  garden  In  plain,  un-  M 
eventful  monotone— that  we  don  t  see.  «■ 
r-ut  have  to  take  his  word   for.      1  "°  1  , 
rv  rits  of  the  music  lay  in  the  courage  M 
With -which  it  said  very  simple  things  M 
'  veiv  simply,  in  Us  appropriate  means  H 
'Ind  clear  pif  •  and  these  arc  capable 
«f  development  on  a   larger  scale,  and 
i"  ith  subjects  of  more   v.tal  interest- 
London  Times.  Sept.  .  KJ 
ronton'*  Tntct  iia>.-  '    was  written  rora 
!  h  performance  of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  H 
■  Windsor"   at   Ituhlebir..   where  he  was 
I  interned.    The  Daily  Telegraph «"n£l& 
his  internment    may   account   'oi    «« « 
••nrevaH".       •    ■■•      -ess"  of 
••That  wistfulness  was  qualified  b>  . 
freakish  element  entirely  in  keeping  with  ft 
the  principal  theme.  '                .  „i,ilS 
I    The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  -  *~u  Ht 
-  of  V  Tetrasnini.  who  sa ng      A> ben 
Hall    Which  was  crowded  on  Sept.  jJ-EI 
"in  a  slight  but  only  occasional  hardness 
i,  X  upper  Ulster.  Mm..  J^«^rf 
voice  showed  faint  signs  of  wear    Other  C 
wisu»  she  proved  coneUisive.y  that  sue 
reined  the  premier  position  anon 

f  land  the  evenness  and  clarity  of  the  florid 

V  Risuns  were  astonishing. 

''      Mr lLuoWs  playing  is  like  the  rain 

•  which  falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
•     t  Alls  us  with  a  Slow  of  health-we 

always  seem  to  get  more  osone  Into  us 
rn  a  wet  dav-it  clears  the  outlook  and 

:  rreshens  the  spirit.  It  is  full  like  a 
stream  where  salmon  leap,  and  it 
ti^Vvieq    like    grass    blades    after  a 

''Sower  And  yetThe  lights  and  shad- 
ows  are   not    quite    as   Nature  pvei 

■?n?m:  there  Is  not  quite  the  spontan- 
eity   nor  the  Instantaneousness.   They  , 
.   8ie   a   little   as  Constable   seued  and, 

i  went  on  seizing  them  In  jl  studio.  We  1 


1  are    made    abundantly     aware  that 
Beethoven's  Sonata  .  in  F  major  con- 
I  tains  these  sounds  and  no  others,  but 
we  do  not  get  the  atmospheric  effect 
that  we  feel  sure  hangs  about  a  great 
musical    picture.   It    is    correct  like 
Canaletto  and  formal  like  Claude.  But 
ample  sweep  and  glitter  and  correct- 
ness and  formality  are.  great  virtues, 
too.  and  none  too  common  just  now.. 
We  may  add  to  them  reverence  for  Uie 
text,  also  a  rare  virtue.   And  if  there 
is  a  touch  of  hardness  now  and  again, 
as  in  Chopin's  A  flat  Polonaise,  there 
is  also   that   hard    discipline  without 
which  no  player  was  ever  great.  The 
program  was  trite,  but  no  program  is 
trite   to   evenbody;    and   most   of  us 
must  have  been  glad  to  hear  Skiabin  s 
Sonata     Fantaisie     and     Rubinstein  i 
Barcarolle  again— the  former  filled  with 
a  childlike   wonder  at  the   beauty  of 
sound    the  latter  built  on  a  real  affec- 
tion for  the  instrument.— London  Times. 
|  Sept.  22. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini's  invitation  to  Mme. 
1  Patti  to  be  present  at  her  concert  recalls 
an  incident  ot  some  years  ago  Mme. 
I  Pattl  consented  to  come  from  her  re- 
tirement and  sing  for  a  charity  at  the 
Mansion  House.    Mme.  Telrazzini  had 
I  never  heard  the  great  singer,  so  asked  if 
i  she  might  be  present.    She  came,  un- 
|  known  to  the  audience,  and  sought  out 
■  Mme.  Patti  after  her  first  song.  The 
I  meeting  was  quite   pathetic— the  new 
|  generation  saluting  reverently  and  en- 
I  thuslastically  the  tinger  of  a  generation 
I  Bg„. — London  Daily  Chronicle.  Sept.  22. 

|    Miss  Loie  Fuller's  school  of  dance,  in 
f$  Its  season  of  ballet,  continues  to  provide 
H  one  pi  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
H  entertainment.    Thr;  dance  of  the  veil 
H  and  the  "Peer  Synt"  dances  are  par- 
j  ticularly  effective:  the  only  blot  in  our 
'  opinion  Is  the  "orchestration  of  light" 
interlude,  in  which  a  num'jer  of  dissolv- 
ing pict  ires  are  thrown  jpen  the  screen. 
"  Thfy  crerr.  to  have  no  particular  bearing 
on  the  matter  which  precedes  or  which 
follows  them,   and  they  really  remind 
~  one  of  the  illustrations  of  a  medical 
!  textbook    more    than   anything    else. — 
London  Times,  Sept.  22. 


ately  left  the  company.    He  tutored  for 
a  time,  wrote  for  attorneys  and  authors, 
studied  mathematics  and  natural  phll- 
>  osophy.    He  visited  frequently  a  far- 
riery,   where  he    was  so    shocked  by 
sights  ha  saw  that  he  denounced  in  his 
writings  "the  English,  but  brutal  and 
barbarous,    customs   of  horso-docklng 
.  and  horse-nicking."    His  Income  was  not 
,  equal  to  his  .wants.     "Every    day  ho 
bought  a  farthing's  worth  of  potatoes 
and    having    previously    purchased  a 
i  farthing's  worth  of  salt,  he  reserved  one 
potato  from  his  daily  stock,  as  a  com- 
I  pensation  for  the  salt  which  he  ate  with 
J  the  remainder."  This  dinner  was  his  only 
tlally  meal.  He  amused  himsel  by  play- 
I  Ing  with  balls  and  marbles,  beating  a 
j  drum  and  blowing  the  hautboy.  When 
I  he  opened  a  school,  he  substituted  for 
the  neighbor-disturbing  drum   a  cane 
i  chair.    "Which  equally  served  to  exe*» 

■  else  his  muscles  and  his  skill  in  timing 
I  the  rat-tat-too."  He  broke  his  hautboy 
1  one  day.  lacking  fire  to  brew  tea  for  a 

headache;  but  he  found  pleasure  for 
many  years  in  playing  with  the  <>flbo- 
catch,  or  cup  and  ball,  and,  resolving  to 
excel,  he  soon  could  catch  the  ball  on 
the  spiked  end  200  times  in  succession. 
He  went  further.     "Every  man,"  ha 
wrote,  "has  some  great  object  which  ho" 
wishes  to  accomplish,  and  why  should 
I  not  have  mine?   I  will  choose  such  a 
one  as  no  mortal  being  ever  yet  chose.  | 
and  which  no  one  less  than  the  gods  i 
would  ever  think  of  attempting.    I  will  j 
get  a  bilbo-catch,  and  I  will  catch  the 
ball  upon  the  spiked"  end  666,666  times."  1 

Afraid  of  Are,  be  kept  a  ladder  in  h!s  1 
bedroom  and  practised  daily  running  up 
and  down  this  ladder  to  the  ground,  car- 
rying a  small  box  which  contained  his 
five  precious  manuscript  volumes.  Thus 
he  furnished  innocent  amusement  to  the 
passer-by. 

Believing  that  the  value  of  health 
could  be  estimated  only  by  a  compari- 
son with  sickness,  he  would  occasionally 
stuff  himself  with  tarts,  cakes  and  fruits 
until  he  procured  a  raging  headache,  so 
that  he  might  have  the  felicity  of  curing 
:  It  by  a  quantity  of  strong  tea.  He  thought 
that  only  an  effeminate  man  had  his  bed 

■  made  daily. 

His  diet  was  chiefly  bread;  butter  and 
tea.  He  never  drank  strong  waters.  If 
the  butter  turned  out  to  be  bad.  he 
threw  it  into  the  fire,  for  he  would  not 
offer  to  a  fellow-creature  what  he  could 
not  eat  himsalf.  He  preferred  a  garret. 
"It  is  the  quietest  room  in  the  house; 
there  are  no  rude  noises  overhead;  all  is 
calm  and  serene;  nothing  is  to  be  heard, 
but  the  delightful  'music  of  the  rolling 
spheres."  "  ,  > 

He  could  not  abide  dogs.'  Dogs,  '  he 
would  say,  "are  noisy,  snobbish  and  vul- 
gar "  Next  to  the  horse,  he  liked  cats. 
He  would  fondle  them  and  discuss  mat- 
ters with  them.  a„„n„ 
This  simple  and  learned  man  finally 
took  to  his  bed.  The  account  of  his  end- 
ing is  pathetic.  "On  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  February  he  requested  his  nurse 
to  remove  him  from  his  bed  to  his  chair; 
he  told  her  that  he  should  exceeding  y 
dislike  to  be  buried  alive,  and  wou 
therefore  be  obliged  to  her,  when  she 
perceived  him  without  motion,  to  shake 
him  well,  then  place  him  by  a  large  fhe 
within  the  scent  of  a  hot  apple-pye;  if 
these  expedients,  did  not  succeed  to  ask 
some  beautiful  woman  to  sit  by  his  side; 
and  if  this  experiment  failed,  then  she 
might  safely  conclude  him  dead.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  \  these  directions,  his 
nurse,  not  hearing  him  cough,  ap- 
proached his  chair  and  found  he  had  e» 

P1Hil  epitaph  in  a  churchyard  of  Nor- 
wich is  in  Latin.  He  probably  would 
have  preferred  these  lines  in  English. 
••His  life  was  blameless.  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  being  or  appearing  poor-, 
went  without  shoes  rather  than  he  woul, 
run  into  debt-lived  upon  a  farthing  J 
'dav  rather  than  he  would  beg  a  halt^ 
pennv-and  thus  exemplified  that  re* 
knowledge  can  afford  the  means  of  H 
dependence,  under  the  pressure  of  ej 
treme  indigence.  He  never  suffered  >ft 
inclination  which  he  could  not  gratify  ■ 
grow  into  a  want." 


MISS  FARRAR  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


Gives   Concert,   with  Arthur 
Hackett,  Tenor 


Farrer,    Ttosita  Renard, 


Gerald  in 

pianist,  and  Arthur  Hackett,  tenor,  gave 
a  concert  In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Claude  Gottheif  was  ac- 
companist.   The  program: 

Adelaide.  Be.-tl.oven.  Mr.  11a -kMi :  KM***! 
-,  rvn  10  \ni-t, >'•■»■.  nionin.  rorcata.  snjot- 
Miss  iMcnl:  My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind 
n  v  Ua  r  llavd-a.  For  Music  Fran*.  Summer 
Field'  Brol..n«.  New  I.oyo.  ■New  M&. 
Beethoven  Misw  Farrnr:  Tea  ir.ix.  Kene 
lt.hr l"  IV..-.— I...,.  Cesar  Frauok.  Mandoline. 

SenaiS?    AbWore.     Berlins.     An  Pjtat*»l* 

feed.  »*J>Sto  Ja«j""«; 
Tes    Yea  v.    Blues,     Massenet,    'Mi*    * a  irnr, 
Oream    Tryst.    Cadman,    K.jr    l  ouse   of  Joy  1 
Qullter.  Sea  Lyric  tleorge  C.  \.<-h.  O  ( .  jol  i»  1 
the  Val'.ev  New.  Lotlis  Koemmeuieh.  The  l'.agle. 
I  Emll  -1    I'oi.iU.  Mr.  Hackett. 

Symplionv  Hall  never  held  a:  larger 
crowd  than  the  one  that  heard  these 
'29-regular  selections  because  it  couldn  t. 
Uncounted  extra  numbers  were  added 
because  the  throng  was'  explosively  de- 
monstrative in  enthusiasm  and  recalls 
and  the  musicians  were  extremely 
generous;  so  the  concert  stretched  its 
ebullient  course  well  along  toward  6 
o'clock  and  still  there  were  lingerers 
asking  for  more.  . 

It  wras  an  uproarious  afternoon  cm 
song  and  piano  and  "a  good  time  was 
had  by  all"— by  the  audience,  -which) 
heard  copious  quantities  of  music  It 
liked,  and  by  the  artists,  who  evidently! 
enjoyed  making  the  people  happy.  There 
were  expensive  and  handsome  flower* 
for  Miss  Farrar  and  Miss  Renard,  and 
the  former,  tossing  aside  formality, 
played  her  own  accompaniments  as  sha 
sang  "Comin'  Through  the  Rye"  and 
"Annie  Laurie."  Could  anything  mot* 
be  asked  at  a.  Sunday  afternoon  con* 
cert? 

Miss  Farrar's  gown,  what  there  was 
of  it,  was  a  •dream"  and  her  neckladJSI 
and  rings  and  bracelets  were  extremely] 
brilliant,  as  also  was  her  complexion. 
It  should  not  be  understood  that  thesa 
extraneous  matters  formed  the  chief! 
part  of  the  afternoon's  entertainment 
for  they  did  not.  Yet  they  were  in»« 
portant. 

There  was  abundance  of  good  singing 
by  Mr.  Hackett  and  also  by  Miss  Far- 
rar, particularly  in  the  lighter  French 
songs  and  the  extra  ballads.  Miss  Ren- 
ard delighted  the  music-lovers  present 
by  the  brilliance,  sympathy  and  emo- 
tional appeal  of  her  playing  and  thero 
was  not  a  little  regret  that  she  had  so 
small  a  part  in  the  program,  five  short 
selections  out  of  29 
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Nor  sir  nM  M1ss  In* /Williams  pass  tih- 

mentloned,  or  Messrs  Clayton  and 
White. 

The  stage  settings  give  a  fitting  back- 
ground for  the  costumes;  conspicuous 
as,  scenic  effects  are.  the  Cherry  Blos- 
som Grove,  the  Revels  of  Neptune,  but  I 
all  the  settings  show  taste,  not  merely  [ 
gaudy  splendor.  There  are  certain  epi- 
sodes that  might  be  shortened.  A  litths 
less  of  Mr.  Jessel  would  lighten  the  en- 
tertainment. The  shimmy- finale  of  the 
first  act  Is  neither  voluptuous  nor  amus- 
ing, nor  do  Miss  Sophie  Tucker's  stren- 
uous efforts  add  greatly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, although  her  boisterous  delivery 
of  the  cheap  shimmy  song  evidently 
pleased  many  last  evening. 

The  Gaieties  of  1919  are  good  for  any 
year.  For  once  the  title  is  not  a  mis- 
nomer.  The  show  is  gay.  j 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


1Va 


I<et  tts  today  consider  the  life  of  a 
taple  and  learned  man.  whose  walk  1 
md  behavior  should  teach  us    modesty  i 
ot  Bvirrg  In  these  hectic  and  wasteful 
times. 

A  Shining  Example 
Beading-  an  improving  book,  we  cam 
across  the  life  of  John  Fransham,  an 
Englishman  <1730-1810).  Scholar,  cooper, 
weaver,  soldier— he  was  soon  discharged 
because  he  was  bandy-legged— he  be- 
came a  stroDlng  actor.  The  manager 
paid  his  company  with  turnips.  Fran- 
sham  was  happy  with  turnips  and  water 
-  until  a  fellow  actor  told  him  by  way  of 
Joke  that  the  termer  were  stolen  from 
I  a  neighboring  field.   Fransham  lmmedl- 


Pride  and  Work 

On  Nov.  1,  1871.  old  Giraud  told  of 
talk  he  had  one  night  with  a  rag-pick,'-/, 
in  Paris.  The  rag-picker  exclaimed:  "R^fl 
trade  is  the  finest  of  all  trades,  the  ki  fSB 
of   trades."     "Is   that   so?"   said   *  A 
-painter    ironically;    "I    thought    m.  I 
was."    "You,  sir,  are  not  a  hunter;' 
you  were,  you  would  not  be  astonish  , -  >^ 
bywhat  l  say:  When  we  attack  a  hea 
we   believe    that   we   shall   make   ot  , 
fortune ;  and  that  begins  again  with  eac  • 
new  heap." 

The  Age  of  Camouflage 

.Do  women  still  live  longer  than  menvf 
1  Is  a  topic  of  the  hour.) 
Back  In  the  age  yclept  early  Victorian, 
■  Laves  of  the   ladies  wore   'long   In  thei 

Shielded' from  blizzarda  and  blasts  that 
^        were  Korean; 

Wrinkles  were  banned. 
'  Care    that    is    carlting    and    toil    that  IS 
I  _  atrenuoua. 

4     Frazzle  the  youth  of  the  maid  of  today. 
I  Hardened    the   hand,    but    its    lifeline  Is 
tenuous. 
So  the  sex  say. 
Vet  at  the  risk  of  apparent  discou.tefy. 
Women,  I  hold,  .ive  as  long  as  o.  yore; 
ladles  there  are  who  twixt  twenty  and 
thirty  see 
Birtlidaya  a  score.  , 
—A.  W.,  In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 


Mejestic  Theatre— First  performance  in 
Boston  of  the  Shubert  Gaieties  of  1919. 
Dialogue  by  Edgar  Smith;  lyrics  by 
Alfred  Bryan;  music  by  Jean  Schwartz. 
Louis  Gress,   musical  director. 

Tins  is,  indeed,  a  gorgeous  show; 
gorgeous  by  reason  by  the  costumes  and 
the  beauty  of  tTie  women  that  wear 
them;  women  fair  of  face  and  of  grace- 
ful carriage.  Generous  In  their  bodily 
display,  like  our  first  mother  they  are 
unashamed;  they'  move-  serenely  as 
though  unconscious  of  an  audience.  The 
more  sprightly,  the  speakers  of  lines  and 
the  singers  of  ditties  do  not  ogle  or  leer; 
there  is  at  no  time  on  the  part  of  the 
"show-girls"  a^too  deliberate  appeal  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  male. 

But  the  show  is  not  merely  one  of 
exquisite  colors    and  radiant  beauty. 
There    are  singers   among  whom  Mr. 
Stewart  Baird  is  easily  the  first.    He  is 
one  of  the  very  few  comedians  in  enter- 
tainments   of    this    nature    who  wear] 
evening  dress  as  though  it  had  not  been  I 
hired  for  the  occasion.    He  speaks  his  J 
lines    clearly  and    without  any    local  I 
twang  or  accent;  he  bears  himself  easily! 
and  like  a  man;  he  sings  freely  and) 
agreeably  the    music  allotted  to    him,  . 
which  with  the  exception  of  the  bor-f 
rowed  air  of  Massenet  for  "My  Tiger  j 
r,irl,"    has   little  significance.     Of  the  | 
women  singers  the  piquant  Miss  Farrell 
bears  away  the  honors. 

There  are  comedians  of  various  sorts 
and  quality.  Mr.  Davis  is  often  amus- 
ing: Mr.  Jessel  is  very  busy  and  some- 
times humorous;  Mr.  Fox  is  grotesque; 
Mr  Darnell  excited  much  laughter;  but 
•he  most  genuine  comic  scene  is  that  of 
tho  two  Negroes,  the  Klein  brothers, 
with  the  wild  questions  propounded  and 
the  sternly  logical  answers. 

There  is  some  excellent  dancing.  Miss 
Gladys  Walton  is  a  charming  appari- 
graceful  in  every  posture  and  evo- 
n,  and  she  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
feihe.   The  Glorias  are  also  a  feature 
mj  entertainment,  agile  and  dashing. 


November 

(Nora  Hopper) 
Few  love  me  and  hut  few  I  love, 
TurqYuoUe  my  dm*,  skies  bend  above. 
In  rose  and  op  .1  fair  to  see 
My  sunsets  die  In  freezing  air. 

I  hush  the  birds,  and  last  year's  nest 
I  fill  abrim  with  frosty  rain. 
}  make  upon  the  window-pane 
A  wonder  of  white  'racery.  . 
The  stream  is  dumb  at  my  belies.. 

I  am  the  brinscr  cf  the 
I  lay  the  old  year's  splendor  low. 

Yet  none  of  them 
Whose  feet  I  clog  forset  that  I 

And gthf d-r  Baftcf  Bethlehem. 

An  Appreciation 

Last  week  a  young  pianist,  who,  It 
was  stated,  came  from  Boston,  gave  his 
first  recital  in  New  York.  A  critic 
praised  the  performance  of  a  prelude 
and  fugue  by  Bach,  saying,  "He  played 
with  exceeding  clarity  oiondfOg  >• 
shrdlu  cmfwyp."  This  is,  indeed,  pra.se, 
on  which  the  pianist  may  plume  him- 
self. We  envy  the  critic  his  powei  of 
expression. 

In  Memoriam 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Today  I  was  looking  about  in  a  so-.  ; 
called  antique  store  when  I  came  across 
an  old  lithograph  which  made  up  in  j 
vividness   of  color  what  it  lacked  in 
delicacy  of  design.    It  represented  a 
graveyard  scene,  and  was  evidently  in-y 
tended  as  a  memorial  to  a  departed  one. 
Flanked  by  two  luxuriant  weeping  wil- 
lows  of  intensest  green,  stood  a  marble  i 
monument  of  expensive  design-  Or .its; 
ftont   was    printed    in    ^manT()ty^is  I 
"Sacred  to  the  Memory  of.      £o  tms  , 
had  been  added  in  manuscript  the  name 
of  the  defunct,  age,  and  date  °f  death. 
'    "Nov.  7,  1847."    In  the  background  was 
represented  a  church  building  in  archj- 
tecture  mildly  suggestive  £  s^ 
of  New  York.    Gazing  at  the  mourner^ 
was  a  gentleman  in  a  modern  looking 
claw-hammer    and    the    trousers  that 
were  wont  to  be  known  as  elastic  cotds 
safely  strapped  down  under     is  boot 
soles — I    say  "safely     for    ™^  was 
whenever    these    straps  parted [  wa* 
rather  ludicrous.    By  his  side  stood  a 

H  d^ttie  X  the^  Striking  *SS 
o  awhoseeamre  were  her  long  panta.e? 

SowWs  son •  ««3SS3c2 

Thave  m6  mnimentbeen  assigned  to 
■grooms"  where  m-U^anl 


1/ 


tlon. 
lulio 
l^orr 


included     fcilvered  coffin-plates 

sometimes  daguerreotypes .  o ^o^pses 

Know  something  regarding  the*  mat 
ters. 

Cambridge,  Oct.  29.  h0 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  of  a  »  « 
■has  read  "The  ^y°FveTi  Cozzens.l 
^d^irwe6  r/e  no"  mistaken   were  first1 

still  remember  Mr.  Sparro wgi. *  t  . 
Perience  in 

We  also  remember  the  lints .a _ 
by  his  son  to  ™**£Z"£^JS. 
quote  from  memory,         °ur,lothes  is 
like  the  price  of  food  and 
not  what  it  used  to  be;  but  even  im_ 
■  perfect  recollection  will  make  Mr. 
man's  allusion  clear. 
''•Chocolate  drop  of  my  heart, 
1|  dare  not  breathe  'JV^^sUad  apait 
iLlke  a  peppermint  sack,  I  stana  ap 
Rn  a  sweet  and  secret  tome. 
And  when  you  look  down  on  me 
And  the  tassel  (button  M  atop  of  m J  -M^, 

I  feel  as  if  s°metnln»  t?.e ^  strap. 
And  was  choking  agalnat  the  strap. 

Ill  passed  your  «arden  and  there 
?^eti^nhrrtrpatr?eW 

But  the  bitter  keeps  on  aJd  on. 

History  Repeats,  Etc 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I   The  following  extract  from  "America 
Politics, "    by  Andrew  Johnson,  is  < 
^resent  interest: 


•fTashlng-  r,rBrd  In  t 

iorae  kind  the  effort   was  ofte 


noticeable,  tor" 
lonsible  for  the  slow 
**  thfct!  lempo  of  every  Sceno  but  those  In  which 


Wt  the  President^ 
F  felt   that  a  trei 

fth  England)  was  ntv— — ,v.   tempo 

better  one  could  then  be  obtained,  i  petruchlo  cracked  his  whip, 
therefore  signed  it.    Hitherto  crltl-t    Thi»  drugging  wax  also  partly  nw  " 
on  Washington's  policy  had  notlthe  fact  that  many  members  of  the  tasi 
uncommon,  but  his  action  In  sign-  |were  too  conscious  that  they  were  piay- 
Jav's  treaty  brought  out  aspersions  I  ing  Shakespeare,  and  appeared  to  mm* 
n  his  private  character,  which  were   ,nat  a  funny  s.vik  in  Shakespeare  nan 
rled  so  far  that  he  declared  'he  would   to  be  handled  differently  trom  a  tunny 
rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  the  presi-   scene  in  a  modern  play.    Some  01  "« 
•   He  was  charged  bv  the  extreme  j  humor   retained   In   the  acting  version 


Republicans  with  usurpation,  treason  to    of   "The   Shrew"   is  as   weak    as    i  • 
his count rv  and  hostility  to  their  inter-  ,  weakest    stuff    in    "Breakfast    in  I Jen. 
eats.  The  "continued  sufferings  of  Amer-    and  some  of  that  which  is  left  oui  oi 
lean  prisoners  in  Algiers  w  ere  ascribed  |  the  acting  version  is  better  than  *ser  i 
to  his  criminal  indifference.  He  was  ac-    nard  Shaw  ever  did."  . 
ctised  of  having  shown  incapacity  during      Nearly  everybody  nowadays  leaves  out 
the  re  volution  and  of  having  embezzled  J  Sly.  a  more  truly  Shakespearean  cnar- 
the  public  funds  while  President.    He  ^acter  than  Grumio,  and  akin,  'ndeea,  u> 
was  threatened  with  impeachment,  with    Faistaif.    Perhaps  the  theory  is  that  a 
assassination.   Even  the  honored  epithet !  modern  audience  can  stand  an  nauc 
s6  long  given  to  him  was  burlesqued, \\ tlon"  from  Raymond  Hitchcock,  but  noi 
and  Washington  was  for  a  time  known    from  Shakespeare.    ''The  Shrew    is  not 
"the  Republicans  as  'the  stepfather  of  I  a  lorn  play,  and  with  Judlc'ous  cutting 
his  country.'   And  yet  within  a  year  his  j  and  f  aster  tempo  the  whole  »°>™S 
gyleldlng  common  sense  was  justified     "induction'  could  be  »™ 

and  Marlowe  are  not  to  be  blamed  ror 
the  omission,  for  nobody  plays  the  m- 


by  a   revival   of   trade   which  gained 
friends  for  Jay's  treaty  even  among  its 
formerly  bitter  opponents." 
Beverly.        BEOBGIO  P.  BOLIVAR. 


"Alas!  What  Boots—" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Tes,  In  my  boyhood  days — I  was  born 
in  1849 — it  was  a  common  thing  to  see 
cobblers  foxing  boots:  shoes  never. 
Boots  in  those  days  were  long  legged, 
all  leather  nearly  to  the  knee,  like  the 
present  day  common  rubber,  boot. 
The  "fox''  was  practically  a  new  front 
upper.  The  sole  was  softened,  ripped 
from  its  fastenings,  turned  back  out 
of  the  way.  while  a  new  piece  of  upper 
leather  was  neatly  sewn  on  by  hand, 
beginning  at  any  point  in  the  hollow 
of  the  foot,  between  the  front  of  the 
heel  and  back  end  of  the  top,  then 
■Winging  over  the  instep  in  a  grace- 
ful curve  to  a  like  point  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  old  leather  was  then  removed, 
the  new  front  was  neatly  '  lasted"  ! 
down,  the  sole  brought  back  into  place,  ! 
and  pegged  or  nailed,  and  "presto" 
there  was  your  boot,  neatly  "foxed." 
"75  cents  please." 

Shoes  were  not  worth  foxing,  but 
most  any  pair  of  good,  long-legged 
leather  boots  would  outlast  two  sets  of 
spies  and  front  uppers,  barring  acci- 
dents. No  patch  was  a  fox  unless  it 
extended  over  the  foot  from  sole  to 
eole. 

In  1S62,  after  enlisting,  I  had  a  pair 
"made  to  measure,"  best  selected,  calf 
fronts,  split  backs',  best  old-fashion«4 
bark-tanned  soles,  heels  and  tops,  war- 
ranted one  year;  cost  five  dollars.  I 
wore  them  dry  shod  one  year  through 
snow,  haih  rain,  shine,  Louisiana  mud, 
bayou  slime,  into  hell  and  out  again, 
and,  lastly,  home  again,  without  a  rip, 
crack  or  hole  of  any  kind,  and  they 
were  mjf'dress-up"  boots  for  six  years 
after  tfa.it.    This  i«  no  pipe  dream. 

t  Rockport.  Me.  F.  S.  P. 

BOSTON     OPERA  HOUSE — E.     H.  ' 
iothern    and  Julia  Marlowe   in  "The 
framing  of  the  Shrew."    The  cast: 

iBaptlBta    Frank  Peters 

IVincentio  Hixon  Baird 

iLueentio  «  Frederick  Lewis 

IFetruchlo  Mr.  Sothern 

iHortenslo  V.  L.  Granville 

iGremlo  J.  Say  re  Crawley 

|Tranto  ;   Henry  Stanford 

tndello  «'.  Colvil  Dunn 

Jrumio  Rowland  Buckstone 

|Katharina  Miss  Marlowe 

inca  Miss  Norah  Laraison 

>'ldow  Miss  Alma  Kruger 

Mr.  Sothern's  and  Miss  Marlowe's  ad- 
mirers gave  tHem  a  hearty  greeting  last 
night  on  their  first  appearance  here 
since  their  return  from  France.  Many 
times  they  were  ca'  3d  before  the  cur- 
tain, and  the  audier  e  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied until  Mr.  Sothern  had  made  a 
sreech. 

To  play   Shakespeare  in   the  Opera, 
House,  especially  with  such  inelaborate 
.settings  as  thofce.  of  this  production,  is  i 
something  of  a  venture.    It  is  the  the-' 
atre  for  "The  Tempest"  or  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  or  "Lear,"  or  even 
"Henry   VMT,  '    but  '  hardly   for  "The 
Shrew." 

Mr.  Sothern's  Petruchio  and  Miss  Mar- 
lowe's Katharina  are  well  known  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Sothern  differs  from  some 
interpreters  in  making  Petruchio  a  brag- 
gart from  the  beginning,  but  the  lines 
do  admit  of  that  reading,  and  Mr.  Soth- 
ern shows  at  the  end  that  there  is  no 
evil  in  the  man.  Miss  Marlowe,  in  her 
opening  lines,  the  passage  -with  Bianca, 
makes  Katharina  more  the  spoilt  child 
than  the  woman  of  the  world  that  some 
would  have  her,,  and  this,  too,  is  jus- 
tified, being  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of 
this  production  as  a  whole. 

"The  Shrew"  is  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  Shakespeare's  plays  "  to  make 
plausible  to  a  modern  audience,  for  it 
postulates  a  world  ignorant  of  "non  i 
support"  and  ''cruel  and  abusive  treat- 
ment" as  legal  terms.  Nevertheless  Mr 
Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  make'  the 
story  acceptably  probable  by  enlisting 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience  for  both 
the  husband  and  the  wife  at  the  right 
times. 

Every   line   of   every   part  could  be 


auction  now,  but  every  time  one  sees  the 
Shrew  one  hopes  to  meet  Sly. 

Thursday  night.  "Twelfth  Night  Mr. 
Sothern's  Malvolio  has  been  highly 
praised. 


UNDERWORLD  TYPE 

Mile.  Nita-Jo  Heads  Interest- 
ing Vaudeville  Bill 


Mile    Nita-Jo.  impersonator  of  tJ*M 

of  French  women  of  the  underworld  and 

singer,  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 

Theatre  this  week.    Last  evening  the 

theatre  s  ™ed  ***  the  audiwCe  waS 
deeply  interested. 

This  is  her  second  appearance  at  this 
theatre  and  her  act  Is  pract M»  W 
same.  She  excels  as  an  InUflJ"*^ 
singer;  she  is  an  agreeable  contialto 
and  there  is  a  certain  elegance  m  all 
her  work.  She  sang  in  both  French  and 
English  and  was  repeatedly  encored. 

One  of  the  big  feature  of  the  bill  was 
the  act  of  William  Caxton  and-  compan> 

n  "The  Junior  Partner."  The  piece  is 
an  uproarious  farce  of  Mn "nance 
and  is  played  with  much  snap.  Mr. 
Caxton  is  always  interesting. 

Other  acts  were  rage.  Hack  and  Mack, 
acrobats;  Phil  Baker,  comedian  and  in- 
strumentalist; Carlos  Sebastian  and 
company,  in  a  dancing  act;  Jack  Allman 
and  Maretta  Nally,  in  chatter  and  sons, 
Noel  and  Maynard,  in  a  comely  of  jazz 
I  rhythm;  Masters  and  Kraft,  in  a  danc- 
ing act.  and  Jack  Hughes  Ouo,  instru- 
mentalists. ■  -     ■-"    '  i,,^ ■ 


0  comes  to  ih77KjSTv.ni,  the  *  tart  I! 

1  stripes'  flying.  AT  tho  background 
I,   we  presume,   the  'Star  Spangled 

Banner*  plnyod  by  the  orchestra."  The" I 
Times  complained  of  horror  heaped  on 
horror,  and  asked  if  It  was  not  high 
timo  for  the  film  censor  to  step  in  nfter 
the  scene  where  ono  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters is  searched  by  "a  lluu  of  animal' 
appearance." 

Nor  did  the  Times  care  for  the  screen  | 
version  of  Guy  Thome's  novel,  "When 
It  Was  Dark."  "Frankly,  one  is  rather  j 
repelled  by  tho  idea  of  a  film  play  based 
upon  a  plot  to  .destroy  Christianity  by 
the  pretended  discovery  of  a  new  Hob- 
Sepulchre,  with  scenes  showing  news- 
paper boys  rushing  through  the  streets 
with  such  posters  as  'Resurrection 
Proved  a  Myth';  and  though  the  end 
of  Mr.  Thome's  story  leaves  Christian- 
ity In  a  stronger  position  than  ever,  one 
feels  that  the  theme  could  have  been 
well  left  untouched.  But  in  fairness  It 
should  be  said  at  once  that  tho  idea  is 
treated  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and 
Mr.  A.  Bocchi,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  production,  Is  entitled  to  every  credit 
for  having  evolved  a  picture  oC  real 
beauty." 

Both  the  government  and  the  railway-1 
men  have  taken  advantage  during  the 
past  week  of  the  new  method  of  propa- 
ganda which  the  film  affords  them.  On 
many  occasions' in  the  past  few  months 
tli£  possibilities  of  the  film  in  this 
direction  have  been  urged,  especially 
when  it  was  a  case  of  "telling  the 
workers."  The  screens  of  the  picture 
theatres  in  this  country  are  seen  by 
f.bout  20,000,000  people  every  week,  so 
that  as  a  means  of  communication  it  is 
probably  unrivalled.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  prime  minister  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  the  cinematograph  industry  for 
the  help  which  it  had  rendered  to  the 
national  cause  during  the  war,  and  when 
the  strike  began  he  again  called  the  in- 
dustry to  his  aid.  He  prepared  a  mes- 
sage for  the  public  explaining  that  the 
government  were  not  fighting  trade 
unionism,  but  the  wild  action  of  the  ex- 
tremists, and  it  was  arranged  that  this 
message  should  be  thrown  on  the 
screens  of  all  the  picture  theatres  in  this 
country.  The  result  was  undoubtedly 
most  valuable,  so  much  so  that  Mr. 
Thomas  found  it  advisable  to  circulate  a 
message  in  reply  by  the  same  agency, 
but  whether  it  received  the  s.ame  "pub- 
licity is  a  doubtful  matter.  But  tho 
incident  has  shown  that  if  the  public 
has  to  be  consulted  in  a  hurry  there  is 
no  more  effective  or  simple  method 
than  that  which  the  cinematograph 
tlaeatre  affords. — London  Times,  Oct.  6. 
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A  stage  direction  in  "The  Gibson  Up- 
right," by  Messrs.  Tarkington  and  Wil- 
son—a play  that  might  be-  read  with 
profit  by  all  workingmen  declaiming 
against  capitalists— describes  Mr.  Gib- 
son as  "well  but  not  clubbishly  dressed." 
How  do  the  dramatists  think  that  a 
"clubman"  should  be  dressed?  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  for  example,  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Porphyry  for 
many  years.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  wear 
ready-made  clothes,  old  suits,  in  fact, 
that  have  been  carefully  mended  by  i 
emigrants  from  Russia;  trousers  that  I 
are  shiny  as  to  the  seat;  trousers  that  | 
bag  at  the  knees  and,  with  the  fleeting 
years,  show  a  tendency  to  hang  at  half- 
mast.  The  fit  of  his  coat  is  not  irre- 
proachable, for  the  coat,  in  the  warmth 
of  a  friendly  discussion,  climbs  over  his 
shirt  collar;  the  sleeves  pinch  at  the 
armpits.  Yet  he  is  not  disconcerted,  nor 
is  his  flow  of  sociological,  ethnological 
and  anthropological  information  and 
rnisinformation  checked  because  he  does 
not  change  his  clothes  for  afternoon 
tea.  Tes,  tea.  It  is  a  pathetic  sight- 
that  of  Mr.  Johnson  brewing  tea,  which 
he  formerly  scorned,  and  looking  sor- 
rowfully at  a  pewter  mug  that  rests  on 
a  shelf  in  idle  mockery. 


"The  Soul  of  Chopin" 

Some  of  us  remember  Tamara  Swlrs- 
kaya  dancing  in  Boston  and  recall  the 
fact  that  she  was  first  a  pianist.  Last 
month  she  "presented"  her  "artistic 
creation"  entitled  "The  Soul  of  Chopin" 
in  London.  ' Impersonating  the  soul  of 
the  composer,  she  left  tho  tomb,  played 
one  of  his  nocturnes  on  the  piano; 
thence  after  a  dance  to  the  Valse  Bril- 
lante,  and  back  again  tctthe  tomb. 

"The  piece  seems  to  attach  altogether 
too  much  graveyard  mawkishhess  to  the 
soul  of  Chopin,  who  saw  only  beauty  and 
nothing  sepulchral  in  the  solemnity  of 
death." 


A  Busy  Man 

We  read  in  a  London  journal— why  did 
no  American  newspaper  deem  the  story 
worthy  of  the  first  page?— that  our  old 
and  esteemed  friend  Mr.  David  Bispham 
recently  at  a  music  school  In  Chicago 
during  30  working  days  in  five  weeks 
taught  for  221  hours,  during  which  he 
gave  635  lessons,  or  an  average  of  107 
lessons  a  week;  furthermore,  that  at 
one  of  his  recitals  the  police  had  to  be 
called  in  to  clear  the  passages— not  to 
keep  the  hearers  in  their  seats  after  the 
first  song. 


For  Export 

We  are  assured  of  an  abundant  and 
fairly  cheap  supply  Of  fruit  during  the 
winter,  because  very  soon  the  growers 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  be 
shipping  their  supply  to  this  country. — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Yes,  and  apples  will  be  still  higher  in 
the  Boston  market.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  the  barrel  invited  frequent  visits; 
when  the  boy,  all  confused,  drew  a  red 
apple,  warm  from  his  pocket,  to  give*  to 
his  sweetheart  at  recess.  Where  now 
are  the  Pomme  royale,  Greening1,  North- 
ern Spy,  Spitzenberg,  pippin,  russet,  of 
our  youth? 

All  goned  afay  nit  de  lager  beer — 
A  fay  in  de  ewlgkeit! 

Long  Runs 

On  Oct.  ^17  "Chu  Chin  Chow"  was ' 
played  for  the  1467th  consecutive  time  at 
His  Majesty  Theatre.  London.  The 
poster  announced  that  the  piece  had^ 
been  played  on  more  occasions  than  any 
other  production  "in  this  or  any  other 
theatre,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
in  this  or  any  other  -world."  "Charley's 
Aunt"  was  played  at  two  smaller  thea- 
tres, the  Royalty  and  the  old  Globe,  1466 
times.  The  total  cost  of  producing 
"Chu  Chin  Chow"  was  £5350.  His  Maj- 
esty's has  a  holding  capacity  of  f3000 
every  week.'  For  renovating  costumes 
£100  a  week  is  put  aside.  Mr.  Walter 
Winans  admits  without  blushing  that 
he  has  seen  the  show  70  times.  In  this 
country  some  were^  satisfied  with  a  sin- 
gle view. 


t<HrV 


In  the  Film  World 

The  London  Times,  seeing  "The  Un-  j 
pardonable  Sin,"  made  bold  to  say  that 
English  audiences  have  grown  a  little  i 
weary  of  the  picture  in  which  it  is 
always  the  American  citizen  who  ac-  I 
complished  'deeds  of  derring  do.'  In  this  j 
film,  whenever  there  is  a  tight  corner  to  I 
be  trot  ou»  of   it  is  ap  American  c  itizen 

L  .  JHk.  i1. 


Lady,  Aelor.  eleclioi.eei  ing  in  her  ow. 
liehalf,  joked  with  the  fishermen  o 
Plymouth.'  l.oi,g  before  the  lat«>  pee 
left  America  in  disgust  and  struggled  fo 
social  honors  In  England,  a  duel."- - 
electioneering  for  Fox  kissed  a  bujtc'i'  i 
In  exchange  for  »  vote.  Lady  Astor  has 
not  as  yet  gone  so  far.  Nor  has  sh' 
been  so  fortunate  an  this  Duchess  oi 
ivonsliiie.  who  stepping  out  of 
-riage  wys  thus  add.  eased  by  a  ■J\is:- 
(_ 


wrontlvr  Dial  th«  duohons  was  wont  to 
say  when  her  lieauty  was  extolled  to  her 
fuci':    "Arler  the  dual  man's  compliment. 
Jwll  others  art)  luelpld," 

K?j     Mi»h  Vera 

Tins  Miit*  Vers  Janacopiilod.  who  will 
ring  nfxt  v  oek  Thursday  at  the  OOOcerl 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orcheetrs  in 

Icainbiidgc,     is     a  "GreuU-Brazlllan." 

1  Whether  the  Qreck  went  st>  Brazil  or  the 

l Hni};|||aii  went  to  Greece  is  nut  Htaied; 

Unit  no  less  an  authority  than  the  New 
IVork  Kveuing  Post  said  boldly  on  Not 

]S  that  Miss  Vera  is  "the  moBt  bcaiillfu' 
girl  on  tho  concert  ata*e."  Thla  was  DO  I 
l ho  ecstatic  outburst  of  a  passional"' 
press  Hgenl,,  but  the  solemn  opinion  of 
un  editorial  writer.    We  see  a  long  line, 
crossing  Harvard  bridge  on  Nov.  13.  all  ! 
armed   with   opera-glasses.     How  Miss! 
Vera  sings  is.  of  course,  a  minor  mut- 
ter. 


The  Immortal  Bard 

Local  "Uplifters"  of  the  drama  will  re- 
joice In  the  fact  that  there  is  lively  in- 
terest In  play$  of  William  Shakespeare 
In  London.  The  Daily  Telegraph  has 
been  discussing  gravely  the. important 
question:  .Should  Boderigo  in  "Othello" 
wear  a  beard?  Cassio  sported  one  be- 
cause Tago  declared  that  he  saw  Cassio 
wipe  his  beard  with  just  such  a  hand- 
kerchief as  Desdomona  had  lost.  At  the 
Court-  Theatre,  Mr.  Moscovltch's  Shy- 
lock,  highly  praised,  has  started  a  fresh 
Inquiry  into  Shylock's  character.  The 
Times  says  that  as  Mr.  Moscovitch  por- 
trays hitn,  he  Is  "neither  a  Minor 
Prophet  nor  a  Public  Monument  *  .*  * 
rather  greasy!  snuffling,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  humor  and  not  a  shred  of  dig- 
nity. *  •  *  You  might  call  him  an  ade- 
noidal -Shylock,  but  whatever  you  call 
'lim  you  won't  forget  him  ii>  a  hurry. 
He  is  overwhelmingly  alive  and  gro- 
tesquely deadly,  an  obsession,  a  night- 
mare. VUgh!  (An  interjection,  which,  in 
the  circumstances,  is  the  highest  possi- 
ble compliment).  The  Christians  are 
tools  to  him.  •  *  *  We  do  not  excuse, 
but  begin  to  understand  pogroms."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  says  that  this  Shylock 
Is  "most  uncomfortably  human." 
•Another  critic  has  much  to  say  about 
the  first  Hamlet.  Richard  Burrage,  actor, 
who  died  300  years  ago. 

Ir»  this  country,  Mr.  Hampden  wishes 
to  play  Romeo  and  Mr.  Ditrichstein  lago. 
Meanwhile,  Shakespeare  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  comes  after  "Monte  Cristo. 
Jr.,"  and  will  be  followed  by  Al  Jolson,  a 
succession  that  gives  commendable  en- 
tertainment to  "high  brows''  and  "low 
Orows"  alike. 


Laurent  Tailhade 

Something  has  been  said  In  the  news- 
papers about  Laurent  Tailhade,  whose 
death  is  reported,  but  the  few  lines  are 
perfunctory  and  vague.  He  was  as 
itrange  character:  mystic  and  satirist, 
poet1  and  translator,  Latinist,  duellist. 
Anarchist.  Was  hia  anarchism  merely 
a  pose?  At  least,  he  went  to  jail  for  it. 
in  1S96  no  less  a  critic  than  Remy  de 
Gourmont  called  him  "one  of  the  most 
authentic  glories  of  French  literature  to- 
day." Tailhade  had  then  written  poems, 
delicate,  also  mystical,  as  "Vitraux,"  a 
volume  of  exquisite  prose  and  the  cruel- 
ly savage  collection,  of  versified  satires 
entitled  "Au  Pays  du  Mufle."  in  which 
he  attacked  the  suddenly  rich,  humbugs 
of  all  sorts,  popular,  also  insignificant, 
authors.  As'Gourmont  said,  these  verses 
were  not  of  the  sort  that  set  charming 
women  a-dreaming  as  they  waved  their 
peacock  fans.  Many  of  the  satires  are 
unquotable.  In  1902  Tailhade  published 
a  remarkable  translation  of  the  "Satyri- 
con"  of  Petronius,  dating  the  introduc- 
tion from  the  Prison  de  la  Sante. 
Jacques  de  Boisjoslin  contributed  a 
learned  preface  in  which  he  said:  "It  ia 
true  that  a  translatiton  is  never  so  good 
as  the  original,  especially  if  you  .believe 
those  who  read  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other."  He  also  said:  "In  romantic 
times,  history,  not  being  k,nown,  looked 
for  itself  in  fiction.  In  one  sense,  the 
great  Walter  Scott  created  history;  his 
epic  genius  divined  the  difference  in  the 
ages."  Three  years  later  Tailhade's 
translation  of  three  comedies  by  Piautus 
was  published  with  a  defiant  preface. 
The  two  translations  are  not  easy  read- 
i  ing,  even  for  those  well  versed  in 
(French,  for  Tailhade's  vocabulary  it 
extraordinary,  as  fantastical  as  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  I'rquhart  translating  Rabe- 
lais. Tailhade  did  not  disdain  the  slang 
of  the  gutter  and  the  underworld,  nor 
J  did  he  shrink  from  coining  words  to 
suit  his  purpose.  These  translations, 
however,  are  singularly  vivid,  faithful, 
and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  abso- 
lutely uhexpurgated;  indeed.  Tailhade 
sometimes  underlines  for  emphasis  the 
original. 


Change  of  Name 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  informs  us ; 
that  Mr.  Roy  Charles  Smallbonc,  auto-  i 
mobile  salesman,  has  petitioned  the  su- : 
perior  court  for  permission  to  change 
his  name  to  Roy  Hamilton,  and  for  this 


ycholowy  of  the  auto- 
l  such  that  in  order  10 
:lve  >  ustomer  a  mind 
iho  purchase  of  a  carl 
ices  must  be  lemoved.l 
ame  is  mentioned  itf 
.d  spoils  the  sale."  it| 
»d  that  Mr.  Smallbone 

from  one  or  the  Nar- 

fthode  Island. 


Paderewski's  Flight 

ci  the  taodon  fitiUy  Chroim-te. ) 
through  the  chill  October  skies 

*urn_tho  uu&lc  of  the  >pheres 
raining  down  It*  lone  arrears: 
ill  companions  ileem.s.1  the  tone 


sweet  angelic  hano 
ered  a  bSDJ  graml. 
ice  floated  down 
ski  flew  to  towu. 


Obsolete  Slang 

iw  that  nearly  every  one  flies,  and) 
are  anxious  to  have  atl  least  onej 
on  the  ground,  an  Englishman  sug- 

9  that  there  is  need  of  a  substitute 
"s!;\ -pilot"  as   a  nicknam6   for  a 


W.  H.  Richardson  and  Mrs. 
Maud  Hare  in  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE  \ 
William  H.  Richardson,  baritone,  as-  i 
isted    by    Mrs.    Maude    Cuney  Hare, 
lanist.   gave   a   concert   last  night  in 
ordan  Hall.     The  songs  were  as  fol- 
jws  :      Caldara.      Scbben       Crudele ;  i 
landel.      Hear      Ye       Winds       and  I 
Vaves  :    Hahn,  L'Heure  exquise  :  Bern- 

r&  A  Ti ;  Buzzi-Peccia.  Morenita  ; 
irieg.  At  the  Brookside,  A  Swan,  A 
,'ision  :  Afro- American,  John's  Gone 
>oWn  on  de  Island,  and  By  an'  By ; 
Veole  folk  songs :  Belle  Layotte.  Garde 
?It  Milat  La.  Marie-Clemence ;  Milden- 
lerg.  Her  Eyes;  Gilberte.  The  Devil's 
^ove  Song ;  Spross.  I  Know. 

Mr.  P.ichardson  has  a  rich  and  reso- 
nant voice  of  generous  range;  a  voice 
ihat  accommodates  itself  easily  to 
lyric  measures  and  to  dramatic 
pression.  He  is  inclined  to  sing 
much  with  full  force,  and  thus 
power  of  interpretation  is  limited, 
should  strive  after  a  greater 


purpose  or  pro\  In-T  that  the  songs  of  tnm 
Southern  Atv.lachia.'w  aro  till  of  Eng- 
lish ori*in     Incidentally  he  endeavored; 

i,.  ivrsi:        '    -      peasantry"  of  Newi 
land  i       lulge  themselves  In  morris 
dancing. 

Vermont  it  associated  in  the  minds  of 
many  with  maple  sugar,  quarries  and 
beautiful  scone r  ■  rather  than  with  song, 
I  yet  Edith  B.  Sturgls  collected  the  texts 
I  of  folk  songs  in  Ihis  state,*  and  Robert 
I  Hughes  collected  the  tunes,  supplied  ac- 
I  companlments  for  the  piano,  and  added 
historical  rote;-.    In  gathering  the  ma- 
J  terial  for  these  notes  he  was  aided  by 
J  Prof.  George  L.  Kittredge  of  Harvard 
-University.    Miss  Sturpris  In  her  pre- 
I  face,  agreeable  worded,  tells  of  James 
>'.md  Mary  Atwood.  and    their  friend", 
"Aunt  Jenny"  Knapp,  who,  in  a  little 
village,  far  from  the  railway,  gave  to 
her  and  Mr  Hughes  the  songs  now  pub- 
lished In  an  attractive    form    by  G. 
Sehirmtr. 

James  sings  the  songs  he  heard  in  his 
'boyhoid  and  makes  up  verses  of  his 
,own  to  suit  every  occasion.  Although 
■he  is  no  longer  young,  his  voice  is  true; 
"he  "never  quavers  or  hesitates,  whether 
it  be  in  the  strange  old  minor  ballads  In 
the  ancient  modes  or  in  the  early  Amer- 
ican songs— may  we  not  call  them  Amer- 
ican    folk-songs?— which     havje  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  this 
country."   He  and  his  wife  have  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  Each  of  the  characte 


ft*  Tmnple  Scenery,  that  B&ei<ied  odd 

und  Inadequate  for  "The  Khrew."  has 
grace  and  dignity  in  "Twelfth  Nlght.'^-j 
Of  course,  the  contrast  Is  mainly  due* 
not  to  the  scenery  or  the  costumes  or 
even  to  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  plays,  but  to  the  players  them- 
selves. 

Here  Is  a  .different  Sothern  and  a 
strikingly  different  Miss  Marlowe.  She 
gives  Viola  romantic  charm  and  used 
her  greatest  gift,  her  full,  round  voice, 
to  add  beauty  to  a  scholarly  reading. 
He  makes  Malvollo  a  living  character, 
and  In  the  end  enlisted  sympathy  for 
him— a  very  difficult  feat. 

And  It  Is  i  different  Mr.  Buckstone. 
He  plays  Sir  Toby,  a  truly  Shakespear- 
ian character,  with  spirit.  Mr.  Craw- 
ley, Miss  KrugeivMr.  Dunn,  Miss  Jam- 
ison and  all  the  others  play  as  if  they 
enjoy   it.    The  duel  scene  and  the  let- 

I  ter  scene  are   exceedingly  well  done. 

!  Their  humor  is  of  a  type  that  is  uni- 

|  versal  and  for  ail  time,  and  they  caused 

!  roars  of  laughter  last  night. 

I  There  are  some  beautiful  lighting  ef- 
fects. At  times  the  impression  is  that 
of  a  painting  by  Maxfleld  Parrish. 


WERRENRATH 


ex- 

too 
his 
He 

.ommand 

of  nuances.  One  of  the  agreeable  fea- 
tures of  his  sinking  was  his  distinct 
enunciation,  especially  in  English,  a 
language  that  many  of  our  native 
i  singers  clip  and  mouth  and  utterly  dis- 
tort. 

It  would  "nave  been  a  pleasure  to  hear 
more  of  the  Afro-American  and  Creole 
Folk  Songs.  Mrs.  Hare  has  made  a 
study  of  the  latter,  and  has  edited  with 
notea  a  volume  of  them  for  publication. 
Did  not  I.afcadlo  Hoarn  and  Henry  E. 
Krehbiel  once  think  of  a.  similar  vol- 
ume? Hearn  left  behind  him  a  collec-| 
lion  of  Creole  proverbs,  a  curious  and 
entertaining  hook,  in  which  there  are 
I  allusions  to  songs  of  Louisiana  and  the 
•  West  Indian  islands.  As  on  a  former 
occasion.  Mrs.  Hare  talked  pleasantly- 
last  night  about  the  songs.  She  also 
played  Moszkowski's  Spanish  Caprice. 
There  was  an  appreciative  audience. 


In  the  songs  has  for  them  a  distinct 
personality.  When  he  sings  about  "lord 
Thomas  and  Fair  Eleanor,"  he  will  say 
at  the  end:  "I  wonder  now  if,  he'd  'a' 
ben  as  happy  if  he'd  'a'  married  Fair  \  program  wa 
Eleanor  from  the  start  as  he  thought 
he  would.  You  know.  I  kinder  think 
she  wasn't  all  she  might  ha'  been,  after 
all.  She  had  a  pretty  sharp  tongue,  I'm 
thinkin'."  So  interested  arc  James  and 
Mary  in  their  songs  that  "they  do  not 
need  moving  pictures  or  vaudeville  to 
amuse  them." 

Miss  Sturgis  felt  it  her  duty  to  chas- 
ten some  of  the  older  ballads.  '-In  our 
generation  we  do  not  deal  quite  so 
frankly  with  all  subjects  as  writers  for- 
merly did,  and  certainly  we  could  not 
sing  the  original  versions  of  some  of 
the  ballads  with  the  unconscious  sim- 
plicity of  James  and  Mary."  James  oc- 
casionally prepares  the  hearer  by  say- 
ing: "There  ain't  nothin'  bad  about  this 
song, v  so  fur  ez  I  can  see.  'ceptin'  Its 
criminality."  It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Stur- 
gis felt  herself  obliged  to  expurgate. 
A  folk-song  should  be  published  %is  it 
was  s^ng,  or  it  should  not  be  published 
at  all,  except  in  some  form  for  the  more 
hardened  folk-lorists. 
I  "Songs  from  the  Hills  of  Vermont" 
are  thirteen  in  number.  Mr.  Hughes  has 
'  not  been  able  to  find  "The  Warranty- 
Deed"  and  "The  Half-Hitch"  in  print, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  this  coun- 
try. The  latter  song,  delightful  indeed, 
is  too  long  for  quotation.  We  must  be 
content  with, 

TFLK    tt-ARR.VN-TT  PEED 
A  lawyer  there  was  I- will  call  Mister  Clay; 
lie  had  but  few  clients  and  they  didn't  pay. 
At  length  of  starvation  he  grew  so  afraid 
i  'that  lie  courted  and  married  a  wealthy  old 
maid. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Reinald  Werrenrath,  baritone,  gave  a 
recital-  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Harry  Spier  was  the  pianist.  The 
as  follows:  Bach,  Reci- 
tative ,  in  Aria  from  "Watch  Ye.  Pray 
Ye";  Caldara,  Come  llaggio  di  Sol; 
Degrenzi,  Che  fiero  costume;  Faleonieri, 
Occhiette  Amati:  Peri.  Invocazione  di 
Orpeo;  Ravel.  Sainle;  Duparc,  De  Ma- 
noir  dc  Rosamondc:  Poldowski,,  1/At- 
tente;  Fourdrain.  Promenade  a  Mule: 
Keel,  Three  Salt  Water  Ballads-Port 
of  Many  Ships,  Trade  Winds,  Mother 
Carey:  Peel.  In  Summer  Time  on  Bre- 
don; 'Forsyth,  Tell  Me  Not  of  a  Dovely 
I^ass:  Manncy,  Consecration;  Egan.  Top 
of  the  MOrninVi  ltogers.  The  Time  for 
Making  ,Songs. 


It'was  said  of  Jacobo  Peri,  whose  name 


that  1 1 


It  Is  said  that  the  soviet  government 
of  Russia  purposes  to  forbid  the  giving 
of  Christian  names  to  children,  because 
these  names  are  "reminiscent  of  the  re- 
actionary system."  And  so  three  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  Poschetikoff,  for  example, 
will  he  known  as  Poschetikoff  One,  Two, 
Three,  respectively. 

There  was  no  soviet  government  in  our 
little  village  of  the  sixties,  although  at 
town  meetings  there  was  desirable  equal- 
ity. The  hired  man  in  a  smock  frock 
would  get  up  and  argue  against  the  law- 
yer-or  the  banker.  He-  would  talk  forci- 
j  bly  and  often  carry  his  motion.  Never- 
i  thelees  in  this  little  village  there  was  a 
I  blacksmith  whose  "front  name"  was 
J  Quartus,  and  a  fellow-townsman  was 
Ir.amed  Tertius. 

I  Was  it  not  Henry  James  who  said, 
■  disgusted  by  the  many  nunjbered  streets 
tin  New  York,  that  in  future  the  esti- 
Imable  John  Jones  of  that  city  would  be 
I  known  at  home  and  abroad,  at  the  polls 
land  at  the  postoffice  as  47.  No.  186,  179th 
[street?  In  hotels  for  many  years  promi- 
nent citizens  have  lost  their  Individuality. 
"Tell  No.  14S  that  a  Mr.  Ferguson  wishes 
!  to  see  him  in  the  dining  room." 


At  the  wedding  the  bridegroom  made  one  sad 

mistake; 

'Twos'  not  in  omitting  the  cards  nor  the  cake. 
The  ring  was  w  ell  ehuseu,  the  parson  well  feed, 
i  But  the  %Toom  didn't  apply  for  a  warranty 

deed. 

That  night  In  her  chamber  the  bride  she  arose 
And  began  to  prepare  to  retire  to  repose, 
ller  husband  ?at  by  her  admir'ng  her  charms 
Thai  save  him  such  pleasure  to  clasp  in  his 
'  arms. 

Her  husband  he  saw  with  amazement  and  grief 
V  cnrtOUS  performance  of  here  with  her  teeth; 
She  look  them  all  out  with  her  fingers  and 
thumb*: 

Said   she.    "I'm   accustomed   to  sleep  In  my 

gums." 

She  went  to  the  mirror  to  take  down  her  hatr, 
And  when  she  had  done  so  her  cranium  was 
bare. 

(  "You  must  not  be  frightened  to  see  my  poor 
I  -will  put  on  my  cap  -when  I  get  Into  bed." 

The  -room  had  been  fitting  In  stupid  aiiin 

To  see  such  strange  doings  before  his  own  gaze. 
He  quickly   jutnqpd  up  and  ran  out  at  the 

door,  _ . 

And  poor  Missis  Clay  nevea  saw  his  face  mor«.  I 
Mr.  Hughes's  accompaniments  are  well  I 
invented  for  concert  use.   Interesting  asil 
they   are   musically,    it ,  is   a  question 
whether  they  always  suit  the  simplicity, 
the   frankness    of   the   tunes   and  the 
words.     This  is  a  debatable  question  i 
among  musical  folk-lorists,  one  not  to 
be  answered  rashly. 


Vermont  Folk  Songs 
The  pursuers  of  folk  songs  in  this 
country'  are  still  busy.  Miss  Loraine 
Wyman  was  tne  first  to  put,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Brockway,  song3  of  ihn  Ken- 
tucky mountains  into  a  share  available 
i  for  concert  use,  and  she  Is  inimitable  in 
[  the  singing  of  them.  Then  came  other 
,  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  as  Mr.  Cecil  J, 
1  Sharp,  'ar.  Englishman,  who,  having  col- 
lected and  edited  EngTish  folk  songs, 
ifcfelf  country"  apparently  for  the 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— B.  H. 
Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  in  "Twelfth 
Xight."    The  cast: 


Or.'ino  

\  Sebastian  

f  Antonio  

A  Sea  Captain  . 

I  Sir  Tony  r.elch  

Sir  Andrew  Aguec-beek. . . 

M..  hollo  

1-Y.hlan  

Fjfte  

OTma  

Viols   

Maria  

If  the  excellence 

Malvolio     and  Miss 


 Frederick  I^ewis 

 Henry  Stanford 

,  rank  Peters 

.'  v.  l<.  Qranvl  He 

, . .  Rowland  Boekst<  ne 

 J.  Sa.vre  Crawley 

 Mr.  Sothern 

 Vernon  Kelso 

 Colvi!  Pui:n 

.  ...  Miss  Alina  Krcg  t 

 Miss  Marlowe 

.  .Miss  Norah  Lamia  n 
of    Mr.  Sothern's 
Mallow's  Viola 


was  on  the  program  yestcrda 
tinging  the  music  of  Orpheus  in  the  first 
ooera.^'he  found  the  marvellous  manner 
of  reciting  in  singing  that  all  Italy  ad- 
mired." Peri  would  have  been  the  first 
tot  praise  Mr.  Werrenrath.  and  not  only 
for  his  noble  delivery  of  the  superb  air 
from  "Euridice";  for  Mr.  Werrenrath 
Las  the  intelligence  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  text  and  music,  the  voice  and 
the  control  of  the  voice  to  cenvey  wha| 
he  knows  and  fe^Is.  There  arc  in- 
terpreters of  songs  that  raoVe  ami  thrill 
so  that  the  bearer  forgets  the  inherent 
i  vocal  poverty  and  even  certain  technical 
I  imperfections.  Mr.  Werrenrath  is  for- 
itunatc  in  having  an'  expressive  organ: 
a  voice  that  in  itself  is  musical  and 
j  virile;  the  voice  has  been  admirably 
'trained.  Thia  might  bo  said  of  other 
I  singers  who,  nevertheless,  leave  one 
'cold.  Bui  hearing  Mr.  Werrenrath.  one 
;  i.-i  almost  'unconscious  of  ibis  technical 
I  proficiency :  the  voice  is  the  v.  illing  in- 
;  strnment;  but  the  ruling  pleasure  comes 
from  the  singer's  aesthetic  differentia- 
Ition-  from  the  appropriate,  unerring, 
j  compelling  expression  of  sentiments  and 
■  emotions. 

The  program  called  Imperatively  for 
variety    in    the    interpretal  ion.  Bach's 
recitative    "Ah,    When    on   That  Great^ 
Day"  and  "Blessed  FScsainroclioti  Day.'' 
is  a  dramatic  oa'ntata  in .  itscrlf.  The 
singer  must  express  stupefaction,  •fcfefpe. 
trust,   and.   above   all,   religious  belief 
and  exaltation.    Note  the  sinking  con- 
trasts in  the  aria,  with  its  lyric  opening. 
Its   realistic    middle    section,    its  reas- 
suring close— a  strange  compound  in  all 
of  tenderness  and  Gothic  primness.  The 
lirst  til  re  j  of  the  old  Itali.in  arias.  Iieati- 
tiru]    in     themselves,     were  delicately 
"•juiinced;"  the  anti  pie  spirit  was  pre- 
I  served    but    without    .my    attempt  at 
ji  ps>.Odo-:irchai.si-u.   as   though  a  modern 
jj  .on-.ipaser  wore  attempting  to  pet  him- 
self back  into  the  seventfic:: (Jj  century. 
We   have   already  spoftei^  of   the    i  n- 
pressive  reading  of  lJeri'.<  aw\ 
,     The  scngs  of  Bavel  have  been  negleet- 
i  ed   by  our  singers.     "Sjjnte,"   the  tirst 
1  he  wrote—it  is  over  20  years  obi— is  all 
i  exuuiaitc  reproduction  of  the  poet  Mat 
!  lertoie's  mood.    Duparc  ij'as  been  slowly 
)  coming  into  bis  own.    He  must  be  nurri'- 
L-ereJ   among   the   leading  contributors 
tp  the  literature  of  song-     The  art  of 
the  singer  glorified   (be  nius'c   of  Pol- 
cowshi.     New   to  us   >vw  the  sturdy 
ballads  of  the  sea  by  Keel— an  appro- 
priate   name -wnose    music    to  Mase- 
fieid's  \erses  might  have  be<>;i  dictated 
by  the  poet  himself,  so  thoroughly  la  it 
in  his  vein. 

Mr.  Spier's  accompaniments  were 
syinpatbi  Me.  tasteful.  The  audience  was 
f'ptbusiastie.  Mr.  Werrenrath  will  give 
ai  .tie  r  recital  in  Jordan  1 1  .til  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Jan.  I 


were  not  already  well  established,  last 
night's  performance  might,  have  sur- 
prised those  who  saw  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew"  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week. 

The  contrast  is  great.  This  is  a  fin- 
ished production;    the  other  was  nc  / 


i         Bv  PHILIP  HAM 

Th«  Princini  3  of  Playmakins  and  Other 
Discussions    of    the    Drama    by  Brander 
Matthews;  Charles  Scribnefs  Son*.. 
I  '  It  i#  needless  to  say  that  Prof.  Mat- 
thews wTites  well,  although  he  persists 
in   spelling   through,    '.'thru";   that  h:sj 


criticism  Is  often  acute,  sometimes  in-  ' 
comprehensible;    that   his  remarks  aro 
often  Instructive,  when  they  aro  made 
by  way  of  digression  and  not  In  poiitl-|' 
tioal    vein      Ho   seems  to  bavo  an  un- 
bounded admiration  for  "Onclo','  Sarcey,! 
who  did  all  he  could  to  retam  the  de- 
velopment of  tho  drama  In  France  and  . 
looked    conliemptuoualy    on    all    plays  | 
that  In  his  eyes  were  not  purely  "the-fflj 
atrical";  also  on  plays  of  foreign  origin,  f ; 
Ho  refers  to  Mr.  William  Gillette  as  "one  RH 
'of  the  most  adroit  playwrights  of  our 

own  time,"  and  says  that  if  a  school  [ 
'of  play  writing  were  to  be  Opened  Mr.  I 
'Gillette   and   Mr.    Augustus    Thomas  i 

would  be  tho  proper  instructors  in  this  j 

country;    for    "if  playwriting  ts  to  he 
'taught  with  the  same  sueoess  that  paint-  I 
.  Ing    has    been  taught,  this  can  be  ac- 
Icomplished   only    by   the   oldor  play- 
Jwrlghts  instructing  tho   younger    and  [ 
i  laying    bare    before  them  the  art  and 
i  mystery  of  the  drama."  But  why  Mr.  [ 
paillette?     Why    not   Mr.    George   M.  j 

Cohan? 

Having   discussed    the   principles   of ! 
i  playmaklng— Mr.  Matthews  is  professor  j 
,  of  dramatic  literature  at  Columbia  Uni- 1 
1  verslty— having  discussed  the  laws  and  I 
the  successful  violations  of  laws,  alsol  i 
'  the  question  whether  literature  should  | 
be  injected  into  the    drama;    having  i 
classed  Sarcey  with  Aristotle  and  Less- 
ing  as  "a  theorist  of  the  theatre,"  Prof. } 
I  Matthews  asks  what  Shakespeare  would 
i  think  about  his  commentators  an/1  his 
critics  If  ho  were  to  revisit  the  earth.' 
He  would  be  astonished  by  "the  efful- 
gence of  his  fame":  the  huge  library 
of  Shakesperean  criticism  would  not  de- 
tain him,  for  modost  and  unassuming—; 
this  Prof.  Matthews  takes  for  granted— f 
he  would  soon  weary  of  praise.  "If  hej  \ 
might  be  agreeably  surprised  by  they  ; 
praise  lavished  on  him  as  a  poet,  he' 
would  be  frankly  bewildered    by  thei 
commendation    bestowed  on  him    as  al 
philosopher  ...  he  might  well  be  grati-| 
fied  to  be  recognized  at  last  as  a  most| 
I  accomplished  craftsman,  ever  dexterous' 
j  in  solving  the  problems  of  dramaturgic, 
j  technic." 

I    Pleasarift  as  this  essay  is.  the  one  onU 
j  Shakesperean  stage  traditions  is  moreR- 
1  valuable.    No  commentary  on  Hamletl 
,  would  be  more  useful  as  an  aid  to  ai 
'A  fyller  understanding  of  his  character 
than  "a  detailed  record  of  the  readings.! 
j  the  gestures,  the  business  employed  inl 
,1  the  successive  performances  of  the  part 
I  by  Burbagc  and  by  Bet  terton,  by  Gar-  j. 
I  rick  and  by  Kemble.  by  Macready  and  $ 
by  Forrest,  bv  Booth  and  by  Irving."  j 
I  Yes,  and  Prof.  Matthews  might  have 
tf  added  "by  Davenport,  by  Bossi  and  byj 
Pechtor";  arid  in  a  later  edition  "by  I 
Walter  Hampden."    The  late  Henry  P.  r 
Phelps  in  his  "Hamlet  from  the  actors' 
standpoint"  (New  York,  1S90)  performed  Y 
this  task  in  a  measure,  but  Prof.  Mat-  | 
:  thew3   apparently   is-  not  acquainted 
with  the  book  of  this  modest  but  ex- 
cellent   critic    and    historian    of  the 
stage;  at  any  rate  he  Ignores  him  in 
this  essay.    What  Prof.  Matthews  con- 
tributes to  our  knowledge  of  the.  tra- 
ditions is   interesting.    He  discusses— 
not  sympathetically— Footer's  Hamlet, 
although  he  does  not  mention  him  in 
tho  list  given  above.    He  describes  him 
as  fundamentally  an  emotional  rather 
than    an   intellectual    actor.     We  all 
know  what  an  "Intellectual"  singer  is, 
the  one  dear  to  the  Germans:  he  is  a 
singer  that  has  almost  or  wholly  lost 
his  voice,  or  whose  voice  is  still  un- 
pleasant, but  he  has  a  "fine  conception" 
of  a- -role,  though  he  may  sing  atro- 
ciously.    Was  Hamlet  an  Intellectual 
rather  than  an  emotional  person?  Did 
Ophelia  and  Horatio  love  him  for  his 
intellect?  Did  his  intellect  control  his 
behavior  with  the  ghost,  Ophelia,  and  in 
the  play   scenfe?   Are  the  soliloquies 
solely  intellectual  outbursts?  Prof  Mat- 
thews is  happjer  when  he  views  the 
character   of   Jaques   and   the  proper 
reading  of  his  lines. 

A  pleasant  essay  is  the  one  about  The 
Pleasant  Eand  of  Scrtbia,"  the  land  of 
strange  historical  events  that  never 
happened,  a  land,  wholly  unknown  to 
prosaic  geographers,  inhabited  by  men 
and  women  of  no  country,  no  century. 

Agreeable,  ton,  is  the  account  of  plays 
In  which  characters  tha*  are  not, seen 
on  tho  stage  are  most  important:  Sar- 
dou's  Mme.  Benoiton;  Daudet's  Arle- 
rtenne;  Ibsen's  Beata;  the  first  Mrs. 
Tatviueray:  the  invisible  visitor  in  Mae- 
terlinck's "Intruder,"  of  which  Prof. 
Matthews  says  it  is  perhaps  the  simplest 
in  its  story  and  the  strongest  in  its  ef- 
fect of  all  Maeterlinck's  dramas:  of 
Hennequin's  Napoleon  who  never  comes 
on  the  stage  in  the  "Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Enghein";  of  Zeus  in  "Prometheus 
Bound." 

Other  essays  that  are  well  worth  reaa- 
ing  are  "Situations  Wanted";  "The 
Playwright  and  the  Player";  "Irish 
Plays  ;uid  lush  Playwrights";  "The 
Conventions  of  the  Music  Drama";  "The 
Simplification  of  Stage  Scenery";  "The 
Vocabulary-  of  the  Show  Business  — 
would  that  Prof.  Matthews  had  pooh- 
poohed  the  vocabulary  of  the  passionato 
press  agent,  his  misuse  of  the.  word 
(  "pretentious."  "nig  jargon  that  include* 
"offering"  and  "vehicle";  "Matthew 
Arnold  and  tho  Theatre"  and  "Memories 
of  Edwin  Booth." 

In  "the  Playwright  and  the  Player," 
there   is  allusion  to  tho  paradox  of 
dramatic  criticism — "that  on  the  first 
night  of  an  unpublished  play,  the  pub- 
pic  and  the   critics  have  to  take  the 


form  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
play  itself  only  from  that  single  per- 
formance; and  they,  win  form  their 
I  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  individual 
actor  only  from  the  impression  he  has 
made  at-  that  performance.  Now  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
.-ouietimes  good  parts  are  Ill-played 
and  bad  parts  well-played.  But  o 
the  first  night,  how  are  the  public 
and  the  critics  to  know  in  ad\nnee 
wlllch  are  tho  good  parts  and  which 
are  tho  bad  parts?  Thero  are  parts 
which  seem  to  be  showy  and  effec- 
tive, .nid  which  are  not  so  in  reality." 
Then  thero  arq  parts  that  play  them- 
sehes.  Thero  are  actor-proof  plays 
aa  "Tartuffc."  "As  You  Like  It,"  "The 
School  for  Scandal."  Some  of  Ibsen's 
plays   might   also   have    been  named.. 

If  has  been  said  that  English  coined  v 
h»s  either  been  written  by  Irishmen  01 
elso  adapted'  from  the  l'""rench.  Prof. 
Matthews  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  harsh 
and  cynical  critic:  "Sometimes  Englisl 
comedy  has  been  bosUi   written  by  ai 
Irishman  and  adapted  from  the  French. 'I 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  Irishmen  lorn  , 
refused  to  utilize  Irish  mjtcrial  is  t<| 
be  found  In  tho  fact  that  to  gain  3 
living-  wage  they  were  obliged  to  writ-*' 
for  London   theatres,   where  the  audi' 
onces  took  little  or  no  interest  in  Ire 
land  or  the  Irish.  There  is  not  an  Irisl 
part  in  Wikie's  comedRe;  "there  is  onl 
one  of  Mr.  ShaV's  pieces  the  scene  o  I 
which  is  laid  in  Ireland."    (This  wail 
wrltUn  in  J!'U.  before  "O  Mahertv.  Vj 
C."  was  published.!.    Of  the  Abbey*The- 
atre  plays,  it  is  said  that  their  fun  de- 
pends upon  a  subtle  humor  tinged  with 
melancholy.    "They  were  no  longer  con 
tented  with  an  external  indication  ol 
superficial    Irish    characteristics,  but 
sought  an  internal  and  intimate  cxpres- 
on  St  the  essential.    These  new  Irish 
plays  were  not  Irish  by  accident; 'thee 
were  Irish  by  intention,  Irish  in  char- 
acter and  in  action,  Irish  in  motive  and 
in  sentiment,  Irish  through  and  through 
immutably  Irish." 

In  "The  Conventions  of  the  Music 
Drama,"  the  inherent  absurdities  ut 
opera  are  treated.  As  for  scenery,  the 
dominating  principle  is  that  "Even 
Play  ought  to  be  provided  with  the 
specific  background  which  will  best 
tei-ve  to  bring  out  its  own  special 
quality."  Prof.  Matthews's  essay  on 
Arnold  as  a  theatregoer  and  a  critic  is 
finely  appreciative,  while  his  remi- 
niscences of  Booth  include  anecdotes 
that  throw  a  new  light  on  the  actor  and 
the  man. 

This  hook:  which  should  have  been 
provided  with  an  index,  will  entertain 
the  general  reader  in  spite  of  the  title 
that  suggests  academic  discussion  of 
technic.  An  ironist,  having  purchased 
the  volume-,  will  put  it  on  a  shelf  be- 
tween Mr.  Georgo  Jean  Nathan's 
•'Comedians  All"  and  Mr.  Edward  Gor- 
don Craig's  "Tho  Theatre— Advancing," 
books  by  two  amusing  Ishmaclitci  of 


Are  stout  leg  boots,  having  an  Ins,  1 t 
of  red  leather,  with  a  label  on  the  up 
per  part  of  the  ley.  and  a  copper  to 

band  still  made  for  boys?  In  our  little 
village  no  boy  was  complete  without 
them.  A\  a  shall  never  forget  the  dis- 
may of  one  little  wretch  when  his 
father,  returning  from  Boston, -^iresont- 
ed  him  with  a  pair  of  corduroy  boots. 
The  fond  father  had  read  somewhere 
that  they  were  waterproof,  sanitary. 
Indestructible,  etc.  The  credulous  man ' 
listened,  open  mouthed,  to  the  sales- 
man, i  and  was  Won.  But  what  did  we 
not  do  to  that  boy,  who.  sorely  agaiust 
his  will,  appeared  the  next  day  at  the 
intermediate  school  booted  in  corduroy? 
Nor  was  tlutl  boy  unmolested  throughout  r 
the  winter. 


i  ji  uae.— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "The  Out- 
rageous Mr.*.  Palmer."  l>raraa  in  four 
acts  by  Harry  Cribble.  First  limb  on 
any  stage.   Tho  cast: 


I  Itowena  11* n  ick . . . 
.Cart  on . 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Igor  Stravinsky  is  known  here  chiefly  j 
by  his  remarkable  ballets,  although  other  j 
music  by  him  has  been  performed.  When  ' 
it  was  reported  that  this  interesting  mu-  I 
Islcian  wa3  in  need;  that  the  war  and  the  I 
chaotic  slate  of  Russia  had  made  him  ] 
penniless,  admirers  in  this  country,  many 
of  them  living  in  Boston,  raised  the  sum  ! 
of  fcS63.63.  He,  at  first,  was  unwilling  to  j 
accept  it  except  as  a  loan,  but  when  the 
committee  asked  him  to  look  upon  it  "as 
an  evidence  of  our  belief  in  and  admira- 
tion for  your  music  rather  than  as  a 
personal  gift,"  be  changed  his  mind.  The 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Stravinsky  will 
Interest  the  local  subscribers  to  the  fund: 
"Madam:  I  ha\e,  indeed,  received  your 
very  Kind  letter  which  has  profoundly 
touched  me.  and  I  thank  you  most  heart- 
ily for  it.  I  permit  myself  to  say  to  you 
In.  all  frankness,  that,  in  spite  of  my 
statement  of  which  I  wrote  you  in  ray 
previous  letters  as  to  the  generous  gifts 
of^my  known  and  unknown  friends  in 
America,  1  am  obliged  to  retract  my 
words.    These  friends  by  their  sponta- 
neous  and   delicate  deed,  have  given 
proof  of  such  disinterestedness  and  de- 


. .  .  Betty  nornlcont 

 Mabel  <  'okord 

Tho  "lion.     Charles    Cardigan  North 

Uobert  Babcook 

Brandon  .Sullivan  John  Oral* 

l.eble.  V7. ,  William  Hennessey 

Miss  Tripp  Boatrlce  l.orlng 

-Mrs.  Charles  Cardigan  North.  .Mary  Young 

James  Holden  Arthur  Kidn-.l 

Philip  Michael   I  aimer ...  Charlca  Blckfonl 

Mm.   Herbert  Rollins  Bertha  Hlmiehsi-,1 

Miss  Clara  Boobl  :  .  Marjhrle  Datton 

Mr.  Guy  Dunn..,,...  Bert  Pennington 

Maid  Jessie  Alison 

i  Natalie  Thompson  Maud  Meaghe  r 

I    The  new(  play  with  which  the  Craig 
Players  end  their  autumn  season  at  the 
Arlington  Theatre,  the  first  perlormanee 
I  of  which  was  given  last  evening.  Is  by 
T Harry  Gribble,  a  member  of  the  eom- 
[pany.    As  shown  by  the  play,  Mr.  Gribr 
j  b'.e  has  a  strong  sense  of  character,  art 
}  ability  to  write  vital  and  significant  dia- 
logue, and  u  constructive  technique  that 
enables  him  to  invest  a  plausible  story 
and  weld  it  into  four-  acts  of  vigorous 
narrative.'  ' 

The  heroine,  the  ''/outrageous'!  Mrs. 
Palmer,  fs  an  actress,  and  Miss  Young 
interprets  the  character  with  skill  ami 
charm.  .  To.  her  playing  of  the  part  Mr. 
Gribble  owes  no  small  portion  of  the 
success  of  his  play.  Mr.  Craig,  has  the 
role  of.  an  established  playwright  and 
makes  him  interesting  and  lifelike. 

The  other  members  bf  the  company 
were  well  east.  and  the.  scenery, 
especially  constructed  for  the  play,  gave 
tjie  right  atmosphere.  The  tinal  per- 
formanees  of  "The  Outrageous  ,M;:s.  Pal- 
mer" will  be  given  this  afternoon  and 
evening. 


cotion  to  my  work  that  I  never  should 
be  able  to  return  their  obligation,  and 
see  clearly  now  above  all  that  I  could 
not  do  this  by  reimbursing  them.  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  ungrateful  on  ,my  part 
to  reply  to  the  sentiment  which  my 
friends  have  testified  in  my  behalf,  by 
an  act  dictated  if  not  entirely  at  least  in 
part  by  pride.  Pride  seems  to  me  of  a 
paltry  nature  in  comparison  with  that  of 
these  sentiments,  and  es  I  know  that  in 
renouncing  my  first  decision,  I  sacri- 
fice my  pride  and  thereby  respond  to  the 
desire  of  my  generous  friends.  I  do  this 
willingly. 

"In  thanking-  you  again  for  your  gen- 
erous support,  I  beg  you  to  accept, 
madam,  my  respectful  homage. 

(Signed)      "IGOR  STRAVINSKY.** 


'jfn  a  comedy  pliyed  here  recently  an^. 
englishman  coming  into  a  drawing  room 
shouted   for  a    bootjack   and  slippers.! 
The  demand  took  us  back  to  boyhood,; 
(Then  a  bootjack  was  regarded  as  neces- 
wry  in  eVCry  household.    These  bool- 
»cks  were  of  wood  or  iron,  plain  ot'-\ 
Ornamented.    Slippers  were  also  indis-  '4 
pensable.    Leg  boots   were  universally  S 
worn,  not  regarded  as  merely  "for  gen-  g 
tlemen     only."      Common     men  also! 
sp  uted  them    A  few  years  ago  we  were  ^ 
told  that  thele  hoots  are  still  worn  by 
certain  western  statesmen.    In  English 
inns   there    were    slippers    ready  for 
guests;   nor  did1  a  long  successsion  of 
unknown  feet  dismay  the  last  comer. 

In  what  year  or  in  what  years  did 
leg  boots  go  out  of  fashion?  Were 
i 'engross  gaiters  instrumental  in  driv- 
ing them  out?  A  gaiter  in  England  is 
a  covering  of  cloth,  leather,  etc.,  for 
the.  ankle,  or  the  ankle  and  the  lower  | 
Kg.  The  word  was  also  applied  to  legs 
of  stockings  without  feet.  With  us  it 
came  to  mean  a  kind  of  shoe  consisting 
chiefly  of  cloth  and  covering  the  ankle 
and  later  to  be  a  shoe  still  covering 
'he  ankle,  with  or  witHbut  cloth,  but 
with  an  insertion  of  elastic  on  each 
side.  Why  Were  these  gaiters  with  ,the 
elastic  on  each  side  railed  "Congress"? 
Were  congressmen  supposed  lo  wear 
them?  One  might  as  well*  have  said 
[bey  drajik  Congress  water  exclusively. 
Tkc  fat  and  the  lazy  welcomed  these 
shoes,  which  were  unknown  when  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  IfMti  addressed  the 
Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association. 
Throe  pair-'  nf  boots  .me' pair  of  feet  demands, 
It  polished  daily  by  the  owner'."  bands; 
If  the  dark  menial's  visit  save  from  this. 
Have  twice  the  number,  for  bo'll  sometime? 

One  pair  for  critics  of  the  nicer  set. 
Close  In   the  instep's  "linging  circumflex, 
l-nng,  narrow,  light;  the  tJallic  boot  of  love. 
A  kind  of  eross  between  a  boot  and  glove. 
Compact,  but  easy,  strong,  substantial,  souarr. 
Let   native  art  compile  the  medium  pair. 
Tho  third,  remains,  and  let  your  tasteful  skill 
Here  show  some  relics  of  affection  still; 
T>et  no  stiff  cowhide,  reeking  from  the  tan, 
No  rough  raoutchou.  no  'leformsd  hrogtn. 
Disgrace  the  tarerlng  outline  of  your  feet, 
t'liougn  .  yellow    torrents    gurgle    throng*  the 
&  street. 

Congress  gaiters  gradually   fell  info 
disrepute  and  shared  ina  fate  of 


Tennyson  and  Jfature 

MrWilliam  North  Rice,  professor  of  j 
jeology,  has  paid'  tribiite,  in  an  address,  . 
o  Tennyson's  scientific  accuracy  in  his  I 
reatment  of  nature.    This  accuracy  is, 
ndeed.  famous;  nevertheless  Tennyson ' 
was.  after  all,  mortal.    In  "Oenone,"  j 
first  published  in  1833,  are  these  lines: 
The  llBard.  with  hi-s  shadow  on  tho  stone, 
Bests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  cicala  sleeps. 

The  cicala  is  loudest  at  high  noon 
when  the  heat- is  greatest,  but  Tenny- 
son allowed  the  line  to  stand  until  1884 
when  he  substituted  "and  the  winds  are 
dead." 

In  "Locksley  Hall"  the  young  man 
looked  from  an  Ivied  casement  before  he 
went  to  bed  "on  great  Orion  aloping 
slowly  to  the  west."  whereupon  Omar- 
Khayyam  Fitzgerald  asked  Tennyson  if 
he  ever  did  see  Orion  sloping  westward. 
But  this  was  not  so  much  a  reproach  for 
inaccurary  as  was  Mr.  Babbage's  letter  ,, 
to  Tennyson  about  the  coupler* 

Every  moment  dies  a  man, 
Every  moment  one  is  born. 
(The  lines  originally  had  "minute"  for* 
"moment")     Mr.   Babbage,   strong  in-*, 
mathematics,  the  inventor  of  the  calcu 
lotting  machine,  wrote:    "I  need  hardly',; 
point  out  to  you  that  this  calculation 
would  tend  to  keep  the  sum  total  of  the: 
world's  population  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual equipoise,  whereas  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  said  sum  total  is 
constantly   on-   the   increase.     I  would 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  in  the  next  edition  of  your  excellent 
poem  the  erroneous  calculations  to  which 
I'refer  should  be  corrected  as  follows: 
Every  moment  dies  a  man. 

And  one  and  a   sixteenth   is  bora, 
t  may  add  that  the  exact  figures  are 
1.187,  but  something  must,  of  course,  be 
conceded  lo  the  laws  of  metre."  There- 


fore 


Mr.  Babbage  must  be  ranked  with 
world's  great  humorists,  conscious 
nconscious. 


Doctors'  Jargon 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "kidneys  are  functioning 
normally."  but  regrettable  that  the  good 
news  has  not  been  conveyed  to  us  in 
better  English,  there  are  approximately 

0000  words  in  our' language  with  the  ter- 
mination •'lion.''  and  barely  half  a  dozen 
BP&heSe  have 'theiJ_'sanction  Of  Olassie 
Srriters  for  use  fes  verbs.  Among  these 
latter  are  "question,"  "apportion,"  "sta- 
tion.' all  of  them'verbs  active 

1  Bui  '/function,": 


"Comedians  All,"  by  George  Jean 
Nathan,  i*  published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York. 

Mr.  Nathan  might  be  likened  by  some 
to  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera:  ■  "He  came 
forth,  sad  cursed  still  as  hej  came;  and 
he  cast  stones  at  David  (Eelasco)  and 
it  all  the  servants  of  King  David:  and 
ill  the  people  and  all  the  mighty  men 
were  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his 

left." 

We  prefer  to  think  of  Mr.  Nathan  as 
Artemus  Ward  described  his  kangaroo— 
"a  amoozin  little  Rasikal--t'would  make 
i  ou  larf  yerself  to  deth  to  see  the  little 
cuss  jump  up  and  squeal." 

Over  30  years  ago  the  unfortunate  but 
able  Wilhelm  Tappert  compiled  a  little 
dictionary  of  rude  remarks  that  had 
been  made  about  tiichard  Wagner  and 
his  works.  A  dictionary  of  greater  size 
could  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Nathan's 
I'ook.  a  dictionary  containing  Impolite 
remarks  made  by  him  about  comedians, 
dramatists,  in  fact,  all  theatrical  folk. 
Yet  how  readable  he  is;  how  often  he 
tells  the  tiuth;  how  often  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  disagree  with  him! 

Reading  him,  one  should  remember  his 
j-tatement  that  it  is  much  more  difficult 
lo  dispraise  intelligently  and 'forcibly 
than  it  is  to  praise.  "Destructive  criti- 
cism, as  the  jay  misnomer  has  it,"  calls 
for  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  sub-  . 
ject,  "an  original  and  sharply  inventive  ' 
analytical  turn  of  mind,  and  thirdly,  for 
a  wit  and  power  over  words  that  shall 
make   them  whiz  through  the  printed 
page."    Mr.  Nathan  certainly  has  thO  j 
knowledge.    He  knows  Ihe  date  of  a  pro- 
duction in  Budapest,  Kief  or  Tokio;  the 
pedigree  of  every  dramatist  and  the 
catalogue  of  his  works.   He  is  original; 
ihe  Archduke  in  Offenbach's  operetta 
would  hug  him  for  his  originality,  he  t 
certainly  "whizzes"  through  the  printed  | 
1  page,  nor  does  he  disdain  slang,  the  foot-  j 
!  pads  and  loafers  of  "speech,  to  use  Mr. 
I  Whibley's  characterization  of  "language 
[in  the  making."    Mr.  Nathan  is  dis- i 
tressed  because  "slating"  in  New  York  ffl 
is  not  one  of  the  fine  arts;  "generally  ' 
litlle  more    than  a  faint   barking  of 
amiable  dachshunds  suddenly  disguised 
as  ferocious  bloodhounds— with  Eliza  al- 
ready 20  miles  away."    The  "perspira- 
tions" of  the  N.  Y.  Globe,  for  instance.  - 
are  "approximately  as  destructive  as  the 
eruption  of  a/  Kiralfy  cardboard  vol- 
cano."   He  gives   many   examples,  as 
the  "flapdoodle"  cf  Mr.  Clayton  Hamil- 
ton, discussing  Lavedan:    "A  mass  of 
gushing  inexactness  progressing  with  a 
gay,  j&zvy  crescendo  to  a  sweet-sour 
whack  on.  the  cowbell." 

Note  thi«  description  of  the  actor-  Sf 
manager: 

"At  50  still  vastly  intrigued  by  his 
personal  beauty— given  to  presenting 
himself  in  sentimental  drawing-room 
comedies  wherein,  by  virtue  of  an  ele- 
gant morning  coat  and  a  gift  for  polite 
repartee,  he  succeeds  magnificently  in 
winning  the  affections  of  the  lovely  in- 
genue from  the  juvenile.  The  second 
Plage  linds  him— nearlng  €0  and  now  re- 
luctantly  intrigued    somewhat  less.bv 
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,  Ma  manly  beauty  than  by  bis  cosmic 
eminence— given  to  presenting  himself  In 
biographical  plays  wherein,  by  virtue  of 
an  illuxtrlous  historical  name,  a  gray 
wl".  u  red  plinth  »ult,  and  alternately 
I  witty  and  heroic  ventlments  culled  from 
I  the  mouth  of  Ihe  dramatized  decoased, 
,  he  «ucer«o>  In  winning  for  himself  all 
I  the   plaudits    withheld    from    the  poor 
dead   Keni  ts   in   his  lifetime.    And  He 
I  third  stage  'lnds  him— beyond  «0  and  fit, 
land  henco  i  orforce  brought   lo  abjure 
ffl  his  mirror  and  think  of  himself  prlma- 
lr!Iy  us  on  aoior— given  with  but  minor 
HNXcuriiou.s  for  old  time's  sake,  to  Hliake- 
■  epeare." 

Mr.  Nathan  thinks  thai  If,  as  a  show-  fl 
maker,  he  would  remark  In  a  play  that 
It  is  uncomfortable  to  ent  dinner  with- 
out a  napkin  or  that  there  is  "always 
something  that  eounds  drunk  about,  a 
hansom  cab  late  at  night,"  he  would  be 


applauded  as  a  keen  observer.    He  de- : 
votes  nearly  a  dozen  pages  to  the  de- 
molishinent  of  Maeterlinck,  "the  de  luxe 
Sunday   school   superintendent   of  the 
modem  drama:  an  amalgam  of  a  Euro-, 
pean    John    D.    Rockefeller,    Jr.,  and 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy."  ^In  his  h<^art| 
"there  Is  only  a  silk  narigc  and  a  high! 
hat,"  this  "Maeterlinck  of  the  carefully, 
mussed  gray  hair  and  the  sad  Marie, 
Doro  look  carefully  cultivated  in  his 
eyes."   "He  is  not  a  voice  In  the  wilder- 
ness; he  is  a  wilderness  in  the  voice. 
Words,  words,  words— many  of  them 
singing  and  lovely,  but  still  mere  words, 
words,    words.1'     His    technic  is  "the 
technic  of  the  futurists  and  other  such 
current  liberally  spoofed  art  cults." 

"Numskullery"  is  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  actor.  "Imagine  an  intelli- 
gent man— a  man  like  Lincoln  or  Glad- 
stone, say— rouging  his  lips  and  cheeks, 
blackening  his  bald  spot,  beading  his 
eyelashes,  dressing  himself  up  like  the 
top  of  an  old-fashioned  mantelpiece, 
and  thus  arrayed,  swelling  proudly  at 
the  handclapping  of  a  houseful  of  yokels 
when  with  a  tin  sword  he  stands  at  the 
top  of  a  papier-mache  stairway  in  a  J. 
Stanley  Weyman  opus  and.  yelling  'For 
the  glory  of  La  Belle  Prance!'  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs,  chases  three  nervous  col- 
lege-boy supers  back  into  the  wings  .  .  . 
The  eight  most  effective  actors  on  our 
American  stage  graduated  to  that  stage 
from  the  respective  positions  of  shoo 
clerk,  valet,  dog  trainer,  dry-goods 
salesman,  circus  acrobatic  clown,  cloth- 
ing-store sidewalk  puller-in,  race-track 
tout  and  haberdasher's  clerk." 

There  is  a  glowing  eulogy  of  Arthur 
Hopkins  as  a  producer,  "whose  efforts 
have  been  met  with  many  a  face-mak- 
ing from  the  kind  of  critic  whose  linger 
was  trained  by  President  Lowell  to 
thumb  his  nose  where  God  designed 
that  it  should  only  pick  it."  Harry 
Watson,  Jr.,  is  "one  of  the  finest  comic 
artists  of  the  American  stage."  A  lect- 
ure by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  before 
the  students  of  Barnard  College  was 
"uniformly  entertaining,  if  uniformly  in- 
accurate." Mr.  Nathan  lists  the  pro-i 
fcssional  conventions  and  answers  them.  | 
Speaking  elsewhere  of  the  college  pro- 
fessor school  of  criticism,  which  main- 
tains that  dramatic  art  and  validity  and 
integrity  of  thematic  idea  are  insepar- 
ables, he  says  that  this  critical  ethic 
wquld  ask  us  to  believe  that  art  and 
fact  e.ro  indissoluble,  "that  no  man  may 
work  out  a  beautiful  tapestry  from  a 
premise  unsupported  by  the  Magna 
Gfcarta,  the  law  of  gravity  and  the 
Mann  Act." 

Apropos  of  roof  shows:  "The  sensual 
horsepower  of  a  music  show  is  obviously 
diminished' in  the  degree  that  the  girls 
are  brought  into  proximity  with  the  gen-  I 
tlemen  sitters."  The  roof  move  brings 
"the  pseudo-lovely  one  within  such  close 
range  that  the  Louisville  and  Allentown 
admirers  may  cruelly  assess  the  mirage 
in  terms  of  devastating  grease  paint, 
moles,  gilt  teeth,  loud  perfumery,  stock- 
ing seams  and  hooks  and  eyes.  The 
most  beautiful  woman's  beauty  dimln- ' 
ishes  in  the  degree  that  it  comes  toward 
the  male  eye." 

The  potboilermajcers  are  discussed; 
the  drama  of  ideas,  hogum,  the  star , 
system  are  sarcastically  considered.  1 
Women  In  the  audience  of  star-worship- 
pers fall  into  classes:  "Those  who 
thought  that  James  K.  Hackett  was  too 
grand  for  words,  and  those  who  thought 
that  James  K.  Hackett  would  be  too 
grand  for  words  if  he  got  his  hair  cut." 

"Tho  drama  of  Augustus  Thomas  is 
Ihe  condensation  of  the  protagonist's 
life  time  into  hours  and  the  expansion 
of  the  theatre-goers  two  hours  into  a 
lifetime.  .  .  .  The  evening  reveals  it- 
self as  a  mere  lecture  by  Thomas  on 
'How  to  Write  a  Play,'  a  Iaboratorical 
evening  proving  to  the  further  satisfac- 
tion of  the  students  of  Prof.  George 
Pierce  Baker  that,  with  protracted 
schooling  and  practice,  one  may  become 
sufficiently  proficient  in  what  is  termed 
dramatic  technic  to  write  anything  for 
the  stage  but  drama." 

On  aesthetic  dancing.  "A  bevy  of 
women  running  half  naked  around  Cen- 
tral Park  is  not  nearly  so  intent  upon 
enthroning  Terpsichore  in  her  niche  In 
the  temple  of  the  beaux  arts  as  upon 
watching  the  effect  on  the  park  police- 
man out  of  the  corner  of  its  eyes.  The 
unloved  woman  with  legs  gnarled  and 
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AlMdlan  wood    that  moment  1»  it 
tain  that  she  li-16  reached  tho  eonrtu- 
.>,«•  her    charms    are  unavailing 
,    .        (orxfrma  that  Is  man." 
'  ,,.v  i„  is  a  species  of  entertain- 
.    ,  {r    ,  tnc  dregs  of  drama 
ni' '    ' 1 '      ,   ,omejy  assembled  in  such 
*,'      Uuft  they  shall  appeal  to  the  dress 
oV'drama  and   musical     ■'ineils  auAt> 
t-nce.«         .rllti3    should   be  Amoriaa's 
'  r  Mxnart  character  actor,  "for  ha 
hu  been  ac tin*  thatjcharacter  for  longc 
than  1  am  abla  to  remember."  Otis 
Skinner's  characterisations    var>  o.My 
in  the  tint  of  grease  paint  with  which  he 
colors   his  face."     Mr.   Towse  of  th' 
Kvening  Post  is  a  typical  doctor  of  the 
••what's-lnslde-tho-doll  school  of  jour 
nulistlc  criticism  "    Mr.  Barrle  Is  "thei 
triumph -of  sujar  over  diabetes."  Bert| 
W  illiams,  now  an  "Inept  and  unimagina- 
tive performer."  is  applauded  the  more 
and  more  "merely  because  he  happens  to 
be    i  Negro."    There  is  a  UtUe  melo- 
'  drama  in  Eugene  Walter's  manner.  J. 
Hartley  Manners  la  "the  sort  of  drama- 
tist who  pours  the  sugar  on  the  coffee 
Instead  of  the  coffee  on  the  sugar."   His  i 
philosophy,    as   "typically  revealed  in; 
such  of  his  plays  as,  for  example.  The 
Harp  of  Life.'  has  all  the  efficiency  of  a 
bloodhound  with  a  cold." 

The  wrapper  of  "Comedians  All"  bears' 
this  indorsement:  "George  Joan  Nathan 
—The  best  of  all  theatre  critics  to  my 
mlnd.-Gordon  Craig."  Mr.  Craig,  who, 
we  resret  to  say.  has  been  seriously 
■ick.  is  something  of  a  Shimei  himself: 
also  not  unlike  Artemus  Ward  s  kanga- 
,  roo:  but  his  literary  style  is  not  so  "flip"  [ 
as  Mr.  Nathan's. 


us  ;\  spei  lal  pcvforniMiH-e  Wr 

it..  In  May  of  that  year  "for 
pnnient  of  Wlnchell  .Smith, 
nroducers."  In  the  original 
.  „.awsliay,  the  futher  of  the 
mjfoi  p  w:ifi  Introduced  into  the  story) 
and  he  thin  disappeared.  In  the  i-e-l 
vision  h.  .  .«-ai  -  i  li  the  mystery  ut  the 
('fill 

The  comedy  w  is  produced  at  the  Cri- 
terion Theatre.  New  York,  on  Oct.  (I, 
WIS.  \Y  »rt!iiim.  Kngland.  .«avv  it  oji 
JSr  7.  1919-  <->n  July  IS,  1919,  the  play 
was  broutjht  out  at  the  'Comedy.  Lon4 
6ml  whore  i;  was  thankfully  reoelvetf 
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and  thocrltlos. 
«*  was  given  for 
up..  New  York,  c 


the  blin* 
ii  June  Si 


At  the  Copied 

It  has  been  snld  that  Shaw's  "Wid 
owers'  Houses"  lias  not  been  performed 
in  this  country.  The  comedy  was  pro. 
du'-ed  a',  tr.c  Hcra,ld  Square  Theatre 
New  York.   March  7,  1907;  with  those 
comedians:     Messrs.    Kelcey,  Ivolkor.fe 
Lawrence.  Davis.  \V.  F.  Hawtiey,  Gott-U 
schalk:  Mm«.  Kffie  Shanncn  a«d  Ade-S 
lyn  Wesley.    Mr.  Towse  of  the  Evening? 
Pest  described  the  comedy  as  "one  otfl 
the  best"  of  the  dramatist's  more  seri-l 
ous  plays,  but  Mr.  Winter  was  bored.j 

as  he  usually  was  whenever  a  modern 
play  that  led  an  audience  to  think  was  . 
performed,  even  when  one  of  his  pets  [ 
was  in  the  cast. 

"Widowers'  Houses."  Shaw  s  hrst 
iplay.    was   produced   at    the  Royalty 


Oi-inalist.  Nothing  Is 
of  dignity,  which  was 
r«  of  Kemble  always 
of  power  of  inspiring 

I  terror,  which  is  what  makes  so  many 

stories  about  Ke.an.    Impersonation  and  j 
interpretation  are  the  theme.  The  lOlisa-  j 
hethatt  actor   miy   htivo  b$*n  subtlw 
thiui  wo  are  pleased  to  think.  .  .   .   H"  ] 
was  not  only  short  hut  stout.   A  dubious  ■ 
I tradition    ascribes    An   Hue''  branding] 
I  Hamlet  as  fat  and  scant  of  breath  to' 
;  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  oetor  | 
t  who  took  the  part.    In  tho  picture  ol'  t 
him  at  Dulwloii.  whicli  some  say'  ho , 
painted  himself,  wo  sec  a  grave,  ratling 
melancholy,  rather  stern  faces  in  whirh  . 
l  the  mouth  seoms  curiously  small  anTl 
|  insignificant  comparud  with  the  strength  | 
jof  the  other  features.  An  odd  character-! 
I  istic  in  an  actor.    We  know  little  of  his 
Wife  and  of  what  manner  of  man  ho  wan,  j 
'apart  from  Uis  business  capacity,  al- 
i  most  nothing,    He  worked  in  partner-  j 
ship  with  the  more  important  of   his  j 
I  fellow-players,  Shakespeare  and  'others, 
3  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  caro  to 
S  keep  the  lion's  share  lor  himself.  Tra- 
i  dition  ascribes  to  him  good  comradeship 
land  a  taste  for  jolly  living  and  heavy 
,i  drinking'.    A  dubious  story  and  rather 
V  dull  story  is  all  that  we  have  upon 
•  record  of  the  relations  between  Shakes- 
peare and  the  man   who  first  played 
Haml-t.  Lear,  and  Othello." 

A  London  orltlc  writes:  "I  believe  that 
actors  do  not  as  a  rule  care  for  a  too 
literal  subservience  to  the  text.  There 
Is  the  case  of  Hamlet,  for  instancu.  t 
think  Sir  Herbert  Tree  was  the  only 


,-rt\    in    tlii     respect.     The  latest  'por- 
traits of  Corneille  and  Mollere  rcpre-  j 
sent  them  as  clean  shaven. 
In  1!>03  tho  Oaulols  of  Paris  asked  100 

men,  in  the  interests  of  society  and  sci- 
ence, why  they  wore  moustaches.  Here! 
are  the  answers:   Sixty  because  women ; 

did   not  like  clean-shaven  men;   2  to 
I  pleaso  their  wives;  17  to  please  them-i 
S'selves;,?  for  the  sake  of  their  health;! 
3   because   It  Improved    the  air   they  | 
breathed;  1  to  hide  his  long  nose;  3  to  Jl 
avoid  colds;  1  to  hide  his  teeth;  6  be- 1 
cause  of  the  trouble  of  shaving.  Some] 
of  these  answers  admit  of  pleasing  aca-  | 
damic  discussion.    It  was  In  1906,  by  the  j 
way,   that  an   Italian  orchestra,  visit- 
ing a  foreign   city,  wished  to  return 
home  rather  than  sacrifice  mbustachee, ' 
and  In  that  year  at  Komo  2000  valets  1 
In  a  solemn  meeting  refused  to  remain  j 
clean  ghavon.  • 

Early  in  the  great  war  an  army  order], 
was  issued  -in  France  that  the  men  at  j 
the  front  must  shave  all  facial  hair  ex-  i 
cept  the  moustache.  This  order  brought  ] 
out  protests  from  Itostand,  Bergson,  n 
Rodin,  Banes,  Batallle  an'l  others;  but1 
Gen.  Cherflls  answered  that  the  beard  | 


feaX»PffS5l« •  tha^u^cas^  tot«jjj^  of  Hamlet  who  ever  w-ore 
tha  ^depcndesil   Theatre,   on   Dec.   9.    a  beard,  and  yet  Hamlet  8  own  words 
i  t    was    niaved    again    at    the  |! we  el«»r  when  he  asks  in  one  of  his 

_     i  .  t,. „„  7   iqi«  .lmi  in    Soliloquies,   'who  plucks  off  my  bemvt 

°Z^m?  bv  Ml"  Ho  nima  's' visaing  I  »nd  blows  it  in  my  facet'  "  As  we  re- 
Ala>,  laJBi  b>  -miss  jioriuiuui  j  jn^^j,  Fecilter    he    had    a  certain 

company.  »^jL-«v  ,s  one  of  hii«    amount  of  hair  on  his  upper  lip  and  on 

,^w«^^*»«^t\ins_0,  t8  °n'U*  his  chin.  A  photograph  taken  before 
voiumrtvith  ^he   Slanderer"    and    his  powers  failed  so  represents  him 


"Dear  Brutu*" 
Barrie's  plaj-  "Dear  Brutus"  Ls  very 
long  In  coming  to  Boston.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  Wyndham's  Theatre,  London, 
on  Oct,  17,  :«:.  when  Gerald  du  Maurier 
took  the  part  of  Mr.  Dearth.  The  play 
derives  its  title  from  the  lines  in  "Julius 
Caesar":  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is 
not  in  our  stars,  but  fn  ourselves,  that 
we  are  underlings."  The  hero  has  been 
described  as  "merely  the  dear  public,  all 
sorts  of  people  prone  to  reflect  uponl 
what  they  are  and  what  th'iy  might  have 
been."  The  problem  proposed  is  this: 
Would  people,  if  given  a  second  chance 
in  lifi  be  any  happier  for  it? 

•  The  play  was  brought  out  at  the  Em- 
pire. New  York,  on  Dec.  23,  191S.  withj 
Messrs.  Gillette.  Sam  So  them  and  Louis! 

j  Calvert  as  Mr.  Derth,  Mr.  Purdiet 
and  Matey  respectively.  Messrs.  Stew-| 
art  (Mr.  Coade)  and  Brewer  (I.obl  also] 

I  took   part.     The    women   were  Mines. 

I  Spang.  Tannehill,  Wainwrisht,  Rlsdon^ 
Cooper,  Hayes. 

'    A\  Arthur  W.  Jenks's  sermon,  "St 
Paul  and  'Dear  Brutus."  "  has  been  pub 
lished  in  pamphlet  form.    Dr.  Henr. 
Nepmann.  leader  of  the  Brooklyn  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture,  lectured  on) 

I  the  play  last*  April.   Dr.  Smith  E  Jel4 

:  llffe.  a  "psycho-analyst."  contributed  anj 

I  article  about  the  play  to  the  New  Yorkj 

■  Medical  Journal.  , 

I    On  Jan.  23.  1919.  Barrie  -vrore  a  letter! 

j  In  whicji  he  said,  apropos  of  .in  invlta-1 

•  t:on  to  visit  New  York  and  make  ani 
I  address:  "The  play  of  "dear  Brutus'] 
I  Is  an  allegory  about  a  gentleman  called] 
I  John  Bull,  who  years  and  years  agcn 
!  missed  the  opportunity  of  his  life  (like) 
I  Bacon  when  he  did  not  write  Shakes-! 
I  peare).  The  Mr.  Dearth  of  the  play  is 
j  :eally  John  Bull— ad  Mr.  Gillette  cun- 
ningly indicates  by  his  figure.  Margaret, 
the  Might  Have  Been,  is  really  America. 

"T).  :  play  shows  how  on  the  fields  of 
Franco  this  father  and  daughter  get  a 
second  opportunity  of  coming  together; 
and  the  nightingale  is  George  Washing- 
m  ton  asking  them  to  do  it  on  his  birth - 
I  day.    Are  the  two  now  to  make  it  up 
*|  permar.ently  or  forever  to  drift  apart?, 
Second  chances  come  to  few,  and  a*  for 


Mrs  Warren's  Profession."  He  found 
in  1892  two  acts  of  a  play  he  had  begun 
in  1885  in  collaboration  with  William 
\rchey.  The  original  scheme  was  for 
•  a  sympathetically  romantic  'well  made 
play'  of  the  type  then  In  vogue,  '  but 
he  "perversely  distorted  it  into  a 
srotesquelv  realistic  exposure  of  slum 
landlordism,  municipal  jobbery,  and  the 
pecuniary  an'd  matrimonial  ties  between 
;t  and  the  pleasant  people  of  'indepen- 
dent' incomes  'who  imagine  that  such 
sordid  matters  do  not  touch  their  own 
I  lives  *  *  *  Mr.  Archer  perceiving  that  t 
had  plaved  the  fool,  botn  with  his  plan 
:  and  my  own  theme,  promptly  disowned 
me.  and  the  oroject  which  neither  of  us 
had  much  at  heart,  was  dropped,  leav» 
ing  me  with  two  abortive  acts  of  an 
unfinished  and  condemned  play  Ex- 
.  burning  this  seven  years  later,  I  saw 
'  that  the  very  qualities  which  had  matte 
it  impossible  for  ordinary  commercial 
.purposes  in  1*8.  might  be  exactly  those! 
'needed  bv  the  Independent  Theatre  in 
1S92  So  I  completed  it  by  a  third  act, 
;  save  it  the  far-fetched  mock-scriptural 
!  title  of  'Widowers'  Houses.'  and  handed 
:  it  over  to  Mr.  Grein.  who  launched  it  at 
<  the  public  in  the  Royalty  Theatre  with 
.  all  its  original  tomfooleries  on  its  head, 
i  It  made  a  sensation  out  of  all  proportion 
'to Tts  merits  or  even  its  dements,  and 
I  at  once  became  infamous  as  a  ara-( 
mati°t  *  •  *  In  'Widowers'  Houses 
hW  shewn  middle-class  respectabdity 
and  younger  son  gentility  ^»»"f.«" 
the  poverty  of  the  slum  as  flies  fatten 

'"jlr"  Jewett,  producing  Wilfred  T. 
Coleby  s  "The  Truants."  which  wentl 
off  the  stage  of  the  Copley  last  nighty 
added  to  his  list  of  plays  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  'The 
Truants,"  as  a  comedy,  does  not 
amount  to  much  either  in  situations 
or  in  dialogue,  but  It  introduced  Mr. 
Waram,  who  played  the  cave  man 
vividly.  It  gave  Miss  Roach  an 
opportunity  for  adroit  characterization. 
Mrs.  Colftns  unfortunately  is  a  woman 
met  in  daily  life.  Miss  Roach  evidently 
has  met  her  and  heard  her  malicious 
gossip.  Mr.  Joy  was  at  ease  in  a  pale 
part  and  showed  sound  sense  in  not 
attempting  to  give  it  undue  promi 
i  nence.  Mr.  Clive  was  on  the  stage  only 
J  a  few  minutes,  but  those  minutes  were 
well   worth    while.     Mr.   Waram,  who 


'Oh,  What  a  Girl!" 

"Oh,  What  a  Girl,"  a  musical  farce, 
book  and  lyrics  by  Edgar  Smith  and 
Edward  Clark,  music  by  Charles  Jules 
and  JaoQues  Presburg,  was  put  on  at 
the  Shubert  Theatre,  New  York,  July 
28,  19!  i.  It  had  previously  boon  known 
as  "Oh,  Uncle,"  in  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere.  Harry  Kelly  who  took  the 
part  of  the  uncle,  Deacon  Amos  Tit- 
mouse, met  with  tho  approbation  of 
even  the  gravest  critics.  "He  achieved 
a  real  characterisation  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  humor  and  hie  performance 
convulsed  the  audience  with  storms  of 
laughter."  There  was  much  dancing, 
by  Renee  Adoroe.  Lewis  Sloden,  Ma-| 
Belle,  Nancy  Fair,  and  an  acrobatic; 
baccahanal  by  Kathleen  O'Hanlon  and 
Theo  Zanbouni.  Hazel  Kirke.  Sam  Ash, 
Lew  Cooper,  Ignacio  Martinetti  wore  in 
the  company.  ^ rm ar— M 


Waiters  in  the  Targest  cafes  of  Paris 
protest  against  the  order  to  shave  the 
moustache  or  quit.    It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  they  went  on  a  strike  last 
April   and   the   employers  then  agreed 
that  the  waiters  could  wear  whlskerage 
as  they  pleased.    The  waiters  now  say: 
"Whether  througn  snobbishness  or  in 
the  hope  of  appearing  original,  custom- 
ers choose  Jfo  make  their  faces  as  gla- 
brous   and    depilated    as    that    of  the 
Americans   or    aim    to    copy    the  two 
commas  on  the  upper  lip  of  a  well- 
known   moving   picture    actor,    that  is 
their  business.    We  must  insist  that  the 
conventions  entered  Into  at  the  time  of 
the  strike  be  respected,  that  the  mous- 
tache  has   always   been    in   vogue  In 
France  and  to  suppress  it  is  an  indigni- 
ty  and   diminishes   the  morale,  value 
and  patriotism  of  the  personnel  of  the 
cafes." 


of  a  trooper  weighed  on  an  average  61) 
j  grammes.     With  2,000,000  men   at  the  j 
front  the  aggregate  weight  would  be  120] 
tons.    The  staff  thought  it  necessary  to 
relieve  the  army  of  this  useless  weight. 

In  1906  Gen.  Lord  Grenfell  reminded 
British  officers  of  the  regulation  that  | 
the  chin  and  under  lip  must  be  shaved,! 
but  not  the  upper. 

Moustachiana 

There  are  appropriate  names  for  vari-| . 
ous  moustaches:  Inverted  eyebrows,  '■ 
walrus,  soup  strainer.  According  to  thej 
English  lexicographers  "lip  whiskers"  is 
an  Americanism.  We  never  heard  the  I 
term.  Was  not  Cleveland  the  first ; 
moustached  President  and  Roosevelt  thej 
second?  In  August,  1912.  a  Londoner,  "a. 
well  known  member  of  the  hair  dressersi 
committee,"  said  that  a  committee  of 
French  hair  dressers  set  the  fashion 
once  a  month.  This  committee,  before  j 
a  blackboard,  judged  sketches  of  facial 
adornment. 

The  Word  "mustachio"  In  the  singular 
is  now  obsolete.  We  regret  this.  It  is 
the  proper  word  for  a  fierce  and  brist- 
ling upper  Hp.  Wellington  in  one  of  hia 
dispatches  wrote :  "Almost  all  the  ar- 
tillerymen wore  mustachios,  which  I 
think  is  contrary  to  your  order."  De- 
foe in  "Robinson  Crusoe"  seems  to  re- 
gard "mustachioes"  and  "whiskers"  as 
synonymona.  Here  is  a  question  from 
Greene's  "Upstart  Courtier"  (1592)  : 
"The  barber  asketh  if  it  be  his  pleasure 
to  have  his  mustachios  fostered  to  turn 
about  his  ears  like  the  branches  of  a 
vine."  "Moustache"  is  applied  by  some 
to  one-half  of  a  pair.  As  far  back  as 
1603  Holland,  translating  Plutarch, 
wrote:  "The  Ephori  cause  proclama- 
tion to  be  published  that  no  man  should 
wear  moustaches  or  nourish  the  hair  on 
their  upper  lips." 


_  third  chance,  whoever  heard  of  It?; 
It  is  now  or  never.    If  it  is  now  some-! 
thing    will    have    been  accomplished 
Lgreater  than  the  war  Itself;  democracy} 

[will  have  sown  its  noEIest  seed,  the  fruit 
I  whereof  America  was  crea  ted  to  give 
:  forth,  that  every  child  boi  n  into  the 
world   should   have   an   equal  -nance. 
The  future  of  mankind  is  listening  for 
our  decision;  if  we-cannot  rise  to  the 
second  chance,  ours  wiil  be  the  blame,- 
j  bat  the  sorrow  will  be  posterity's.  We 
k shall  have  to  say  sadly  enough: 
1 1%*  tai'i.  li.tar  Jooathan,  Is  not  In  our  -tars 
Bnf  in  *M!rf;»lTee,  tb«t  we  are  umlerjinifi. 
i    For  :h  <-  statement  of  intended  p:op- 
'  aganda,  he  was  taker  roundly  to  task 
[  by  the  N.  Y.  Sun.    "Against  that  unim- 
peachable testimony  of  -Carrie  the  Poet, 
the  words  of  Earrie  the  Politician  fail 


Moustaches  in  France 

But  has  the  moustache  always  been, 
in  vogue  in  France? 

The  Franks  wore  them.  Sidonius- 
Apollinaris,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, wrote  of  them:  "Their  face  is  en 


!  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  if  he  is  to  i  tury.  wrote  or  wen..  ■ 
|  be  judged  by  his  performance  as  Dick  j  tirely  shaven,  if  you  .  except  the  uppe 
Chetwood,  is,  we  are  told,  of  a  family  j  up,   on  which  they    allow   two  lttti 


long  connected  with  the  theatre.  His 
great-grandmother,  Julia  Glover  (1779- 
1850),  was  appIaudetKas  Mrs.  Malaprop 
and  was  one  of  the  women  that  have 
appeared  as  Hamlet.  Mr.  Waram's 
mother  and  his  grandmother  were  also 
on  the  English  stage. 


Three  Wise  Fools' 
I    "Three  Wise  Fools'"  ia  another  play 
|  that  is  late  ::i  arriving  Iieiv.  It  was  pro- 
duced as  "Three  Wise  Men"  at  Hart- 
[terd,  "CL,  on  Oct.  vs.  13,  s,  but  it  seems 


Sothern  and  Marlowe 

The  Shakespearian  plays  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  this  week  will  be  "Ham- 
let," "The  Tamhrg  of  the  Shrew"  and 
I  "^Twelfth  Night."   There  should  be  curi- 
osity to  compare  Mr.  Sothevn's  Hamlet 
,  with  Mr.  Waiter  Hampden's.  Apropos 
flof  the  Burbage  tercentenary  Mr.  H.  C. 
'Bailey  reeer.tly  contributed  an  interest- 
ling  article,  "The  First  Hamlet,"  to  the 
I  London  Daily  Telegraph.    "It  is  against 
the  spiri*  or'  the  evidence  that  he  <Bur- 
jfbage)  ranted.    Hamlet's  advice  to  the 
4  playera  cannot  have  been  meant  for  the 
«  man  whom 
-    hi*  powe- 
part.  -  He 
that  sigv.: 


al!  the  critics  praise  for 
>:'   interpreting  words  .and 
mado  ■  'hings  understood: 
•.«         '  ■""ire    in  the 


moustaches  to  grow";  but  Deards  dis- 
appeared in  the  time  of  Philip  II— he 
i  died  in  1223.  Faces  were  shaved  clean, 
'  and  the  hair  of  the  head  did  not  come 
'  below  the  middle  ot  the  neck.  There 
'  was  a  timid  reappearance  of  the  beard 
under  Philip  VI  and  John  II,  but 
Charles  V  and  his  successors  were 
clean  shaven.  Facial  hair  came  back 
with  Francis  I  in  the  16lh  century. 
Louis  XIII  and  Richelieu  wore  thick 
moustaches,  but  the  melancholy  mon- 
arch soon  shaved  his  and  wore  only 
a  little  chin  tuft;  while  Richelieu  per- 
sisted in  wearing  his  moustache.  About 
1640  the  moustache  was  in  the  form 
of  an  eyebrow  or  it  was -a.  "moustache 
a  coquille,"  that  Is  to  say,  the  points 
of  it  were  turned  up.  There  was  a 
little  instrument,  a  "bigotere,"  to  pinch 
it  so  that  it  would  not  droop  in  the 
night.  After  Louis  XIII  no  French 
king  wore  a  beard.  Louis  XIV  had 
merely  the  suggestion  of  a  moustache, 
but  it  disappeared  in  1680  and  the 
courtiers  followed  his  example,  al- 
though the  king  allowed  them  full  Ub- 


A  Soupomaniac 

j    Now   for   a   pleasing  anecdote:  On 
April,  17.  1908  Mary  Jenks  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  asked  the  Superior  court  for  a 
divorce  from  her  husband,  Shehezerde 
Jenks,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too! 
fond  of  soup,  vegetable  soup  especially; 
for  it  was  his  custom  to  apply  it  to  his 
hair.    On  every  other  subject  Mr.  Jenks 
was    sane    and    practical,    but    when ; 
soup  was  set  before  him.  a  wild  light 
oame  into   his   eyes   and   reason  fled: 
He  dived  into  the  plate  or  tureen  with 
both  hands  and  rubbed  his  hair  with  the 
soup.    Mary  ,  told  a  pathetic  tale;  how 
for  years  she  had  borne  with  Shehezerde, 
denied  herself  soup,  guarded  him  ns  far 
as  possible;  yet  In  spite  of  her  wifely 
care,  he  would  frequently  come  home 
with'    carrots,    minced    potatoes  and 
shreds  of  cabbage  in  his  hair,  showlngl 
that    he   had    dined    with  thoughtless' 
friends.    We  have  heard  that  spinach  is 
an  excellent  pomade  for  the  hair  on  thej 
top  of  the  head,  also  whiskerage,  but 
"our  best  people"  do  not  apply  it  at  thei 
dinner  table.  _  . 

MME.  GALLI-CURCI'S 
SECOND  CONCERT 


1 


Mme.  GalllJCurcl  gave  her  second 
concert  this  season  in  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  to  an  audience  that 
filled  seats,  platform  and  standing  room. 
She  was  assisted  try  Manuel  Betfeiguer. 
flutist,   and   Homer   Samuel^  pianist 

T«  V^Tc^  (Old  British).  Monro; 

My  Love'y  Jtt'ii „l  Edward  German; 
Daffodils     A  -Bio  verdl-  Varia- 

L>TO  TwTrh  flat™)  Proch"&Heure  fexqulse. 
rfone  (with  flute),  f^g^-i-v,  Valverde 


Ha**'   Calveiltoi"  (m  Spanish),  •- ^.---„- 
™-^^':av*roU  lanPBt 
I  Lfbem,   from  .7™    ^^cr-hVrMttlno  Taf- 

I  TMme!'G*Ul-Curcr-s  continued  acknowl- 
edgmtnt  oV  applause  only  by  -naUes,  un- 
HlTfteT  the  fourth  number,  gave  hope 
■  Sa?  another  concert  ^^wUbou 

I  ^^^^^ 
forth  such  enthusiastic  apP**' 


im.  fhrt  Ga7rPr*u"rtff^Ma»ut   Ar-  ... 

"the  opening-  wed~o  the  extra  irunv-  Mr. 


the  apnr 
»r  as  Dr 


donbled  theme 

twm.  Ten  to  one   ho  enJM'od     a  ™<WIV»I 

custom  at  theee  Bonday  concert*  practice  as  a  nerve  specialist  r»>r  iatm  s. 
Ihat  has  been  steadily  growing  Is  for  Mr.  Gould  was  a  dignified  judge,  nu»  ne 
fcthuslasts  to  rush  toward  the  platform  , rea  11  v  had  no  business  to  play  the  mean 

Xthe  close  of  the  last  somber  on  the  trick  on  MkM  Fah-ohlld,  Tie  then  acted 
icrram. 'ftllins  the  centre  aisle  by  so  in  ore  as  a  prosecutim;-  attorney  than  as 
finer.  The  rash  wss  so  greet  yesterday  n  \  ornament  of  the  bench.  Mr,  Eaite. 
aftrr.  .-on  and  tne  people  were  so  densely  |  as  the  manly  high-spirited  nephew 
assre<i  that  !t?Decame  necessary  for  I  ,,,-ovcd  that  he  belonged  to  the  family 
athers  to  force  back  the  throng  from 


the  centre  aisle  near  the  platform.  As 

a  possible  suggestion  to  the  audience, 
I  which   seemed   determined    not   to  go 

home.   Mine.    Galli-Curii  sang  "Home, 

Sweet  Home."  playing  her  own  accom- 
paniment. This  proving  unsuccessful  In 
'dispersing  the  entranced  music-lovers. 
I  "Robin  Adair"  was  sung  as  doubtless  - 

many  will  never  hear  it  again, -and  the  |  vigilant  New  lort 

house  was  darkened 


by  swearrfttr  in  a  manner  thai  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  uncle.  Miss  Man -I 
ken   exciting  srympathy  in  the  first  act. 
not' to  sweet  and  grateful  at  tho  be- 
ginning of  tho  second,  was  too  intense 
in  her  chief  scene  for  melodrama;  she 
she  not  only  wept  and  stormed;  she  bltib- 
l.ered.   The  other  parts  were  adequately 
taken.    We  were  pained  to  learn  that  a 
'    could  be  so,! 
easilv  worked  by  a    passionate,  lover. 
I  With   this  exception,   the  evening  was 
|  enjoyable. 


made:  "Nobody  plays  tho  Induction  now" 

Mr.  John  Craig  writes  to  the  Herald  *4 
follows:  •"As  a  matter  of  fact.  The  play 
has  been  given  by  me  in  lis  entirety; 

Induction  and  all,  at  the  Arlliv-'ton  Thea- 
tre, within  a  few  years,  recently  enough, 
1  think,  to  comtfvwlthln  the  scope  Of 
your  representative's  'now.'  If  I  had 
given  it  again  during  my  last  season  of 
Shakespearian  revivals  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  should  certainly  have  retained  tho  ll 
duction,  and  it  will  remain  a  part  of  my 
production  if,  as  is  likely,  I  Include 
'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  in  my  reper- 
tory when  I  return  to  the  Arlington 
toward  the  end  of  the  winter." 


i 

fo 


ATTHETREMONl 

^Three  Wise  Fools"  Ming- 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First,  appear- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Three  Wise  Fools." 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Austin 
Strong.  Produced  at  Hartford,  Ct,  as 
"Three  Wise  Men"  on  Oct.  13,  1918,  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Golden. 

Mr.  Theodore  Findley  Claude  Gillingwater 

T>r.  Richard.  Gaunt  Harry  Davenport 

Hon.  .Tames- Trumbull  Howard  Gould 

Miss  Faircliild  Helen  Menken 

Mrs.  Saunders  Minnie  Kemalov 

Gordon  Schuyler  Charles  Lsitc 

Benjamin  Sural t  Samuel  E.  nines 

John  Crawshay  Homer  Hunt 

Poole  .j.  Millard  Vineent 

GTay    Harry  Forsman 

Clancy  j  Wallace  Fortune 

Douglas. ....  j,  Herbert  Saunders 

Pcleermin  George  Spelvln 

One  of  Charles  Reade's  heroes  ex- 
claims in  a  fine  burst  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  the  most  generous  people  in 
the  world.  He  might  also  have  said 
that  they  are  the  most  sentimental.  Mr. 
Strong  is  not  the  only  dramatist  that 
knows  this  national  characteristic.  His 
'Three  Wise  Fools"  would  be  intoler- 
ble  by  reason  of  its  sentimentalism  if 
were  allowed  to  run  its  sugary  course 
for  three  acts.  Just  as  the  sentiment 
is  beginning  to  pale,  melodrama  enters. 
Presto,  an  escaped  convict  sneaks  in 
bent  on  "doing"  the  judge  that  sen- 
tenced him.  As  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle  would 
describe  it:  "Desperate  fellow — sweet 
little  Miss  Fairchild  knows  him — pe- 
culiar circumstances,  by  the  way — tells 
him  he  raally  mustn't — brave  girl  stands 
;ln  the  way — blows  a  police  whistle — 
then  helps  convict  to  get  away — giving 
him  a  key  to  the  roof — Then  she  lies  to 
her  old  adoring  friends  like  a  trooper. — 
Rum  girl — rum  case — how  does  she  hap- 
pen to  know  the  convict?  Demme  if  I 
can  tell." 

Three  old  bachelors,  who  all  had  loved 
the  same  woman,  kept  house  together 
and  were  in  ruts.  Mr.  Findley  was 
rich,  cranky  and  profane.  (Seldom  have 
we  seen  a  play  in  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  swearing.)  Dr.  Gaunt,  a 
"psycho-analyst,"  thought  the  three 
needed  a  shock  of  some  kind.  Judge 
Trumbull  had  less  to  say,  but  he  was 
the  one  that  caught  the  girl  in  a  lie. 
This  girl  was  bequeathed  to  the  three 
by  her  mother,  their  sweetheart  of  years 
ago.  They  became  "dotty''  over  her. 
There  is  no  other  word  for  it;  or  if  one 
prefers  a  more  genteel  term,  say  that 
they  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
senile  adoration.  Even  Mr.  Findley  was 
more  guarded  in 'speech.  But  Miss  Fair- 
child  fell  in  love  with  Findley's  nephew, 
Gordon. 

The   dramatist   sounded  his  note  of 
warning  in  the  first  act.  .One  Poole,  a 
.detective,  told  the  three  that  Benny  the 
Duck  was  ready  to  kill  the  judge:  so 
the  house  was  watched.    The  spectator 
was  then  sure  that  something  was  going 
to  happen  in  the  Fecond  act.   Happen  it 
did.   The  curtain  fell  on  Miss  Fairchild  !' 
out  of  the  house,  under  arrest,  and  the  '] 
three  grieved. and  disconsolate, 
g  But  CSordon  knew  she  was  innocent,  1 
for  he  had  "looked  into  her  e^/>s."'  He 
"fixed"   Poole;   Benny   the.   liuck  was 
brought  in;  Crawshay.  who  had  been  , 
unjustly  convicted  of  forgery— incident-  F 
ally  he  turned  out  to  be  Miss  Fair-  , 
child's  father— was  cleared;   the  lvnx- 
eyed   psycho-analyst   said   that  Benny 
should  go  to  a  hospital;  the  three  were 
again  happy,  and  Miss  Fairchild  and 
the  faithful  Gordon  were  left  alone.  1 

The  comedy  is  a  pleasant  one,  andf 
not  in  Bernard  Shaw's  sense.  While 
there  Is  little  that  is  original  or  novel, 
either  in  the  sentimental  or  the  melo-  i 
dramatic  section,  the  play  holds  the  at- ! 
tention.  chiefly  by  the  introduction  ofi 
the  testy,  profane,  crotchety,  contradic-  : 
tory,  fundamentally  good-hearted  Find- 
ley. ,  % 

This  part  was  acted  vividly,  without 
undue  emphasis  by  Mr.  Gillingwater. 
His  delivery  of  the  lines  and  his  facial 
play  amused  greatly  the  large  audience, 
whose  laughter  was  of  the  hair-trigger 
order,  and  often  the  loud  laugh  or  the 
jjjjggle  anticipated  the  line  on  the  stase. 


It  is  the  day 

Ouppes  of  ale  should  freelle  passe; 
What  thoutrli  Wyntor  has  beguuue 
To  push  downe  the  summer  sut.ne 
To  our  tire  we  can  betake. 
And  en.loye  the  crackling  brake, 
.Never  needing  Winter's  face 
On  the  day  of  Martllmasse. 


Of  Martinmas 

Yes,  we  read  in  an  improving  English 
book  that  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin  is  "a 
day  of  debauch  among  Christians  on 
the  continent:  the  new  wines  are  then 
begun  to  be  tested,  and  the  saint's  day 
is  celebrated  with  carousing."  Alas, 
there  is  not  even  cider  in  the  flat,  nor 
can  we  .lay  in  Martlemas  beef  for  the 
winter,"  as  there  is  no  chimney  to  dry 
It  In.  AVe  have  read  that  on  St.  Mar- 
tin's night  boys  exposed  vessels  of  wa- 
ter, which  ,  they  supposed  would  be  con. 
verted  into  Avine.  Their  parents  de- 
ceived them  by  substituting  wine.  But 
we  have  neither  the  childlike  faith,  and 
even  if  we  had  parents,  where  would 
they  procure  the  wine,  unless,  like  the 
virgins  wise  in  the  matter  of  oil,  they 
had  laid  in  a  stock  against  the  time  of 
need  and  distress. 


The  Dublin  correspondent  of  The 
Stage  evidently  approved  the  perform- 
ance of  Miss  May  Craig  in  a  new  and 
grim  play,  "Queer  Ones,"  produced  at 
the  Abbey  Theatre:  "Miss  Craig  played 
with  unerring  touch  on  her  ductile  tem- 
perament, much  as  a  maestro  plays  upon 
the  violin,  producing  subtle  harmonies 
In  a  delicate  minor  key." 


Mme.  Hopekirk 

It  was  generally  thought  that  Mine. 
Helen  Hopekirk  had  returned  to  Scot- 
land, her  native  land,  to  re3t  from  her 
labors;  that  the  only  music  she  would 
hear  and  enjoy  would  be  that  of  the 
skirling  piper;  but  an  Edinburgh  news- 
paper informs  us  that  she  is  still  busy 
as  a  teacher  and  a  pianist.  She  gave  a 
recital  on  Nov.  7,  and  on  Feb.  2  she  will 
play  her  own  concerto  with  the  Scot- 
tish Orchestra,  led  by  Landon  Ronald. 


a  lesson   for  nil  of  them.    And  Puek 

kicks  hi*  heels. 

The  first,  act  In  a  gem.  Bat  tkv'h 
brilliant  dialogue  earrlen .every  bit  (  i  tin 
action.  At  times  a  Mingle  word  carrion 
a  tn  i  i.  rvlous  significance.  This  whs 
particularly  so  last  night  when  tin 
word  was  from  tho  mouth  of  Miss  Hilda 
Moore,  a  remarkably  clever  aitres»'<rroin 
England.  At  the  end  of  the  act  Is  a 
breathless  moment. 

The  second  act  is  not  so  bright  n  gem., 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mian, 
Madge  Uellamy  is  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  that  Mr.  Gillette  is  worth  watching 
by  the  hour,  the  lone  dialogue  between 
father  and  daughter  would  drag.  As  it 
is.  it  is  often  stickily  sentimental,  but 
that  is  oi»e  of  the  things  one  has  to  put 
bp  with  from  'Barrie,  and  it  does  no' 
lessen  his  lovable  qualities. 

The  best  moment  In  the  second  act  if 
that  in  which  Miss  Moor-3  Is  on,  fot 
then  the  sentimentality  disappears  and 
there  is  refreshing  reserve. 

Gillette  is  as  good  as  ever,  his  quiet 
style  being  especially  suitable  to  such 
a  play  as  this. 

Fred  Russell  givos  us  a  butler  who 
fits  that  strange  household  admirably 
anil  his  Cockney  is  perfect.  Every 
player  has  a  great  deal  to  do  and  does 
it  well.  It  is  not  a  casi  of  "sitar"  and 
"support." 


Thrifty  George 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  wise  man  writes  me  from  New 
York,  or  rather  Brooklyn,  which  some 
people  say  is  the  same  thing,  only  dif- 
ferent. He  had  read  my  communication 
in  your  column,  Oct.  SI,  and  his  com- 
ment thereon,  weignty  and  fraught  with 
good  counsel,  should  carry  comfort  to 
those  oppressed  ones  who  like  myself 
have  faced  the  smiling  seller  of  raiment 
masculine  and  been  confounded  thereby. 
He  writes: 

"By  and  large,  your  remedy  is  work- 
ing automatical)'  to  an  extent.  In  the 
matter  of  shoes,  it  is  to  bo  presumed 
that  each  of  us  has  one  pair  of  shoes. 
One  pair  of  shoes  with  an  occasional 
heel  straightening,  with  new  soles  ad- 
justed at  tho  psychological  moment, 
will  help  to  bear  the  shoe  market." 

This*  advice  is  good,  but  trite.  I  mere- 
ly repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
reckless  ones  whp  have  thtown  away 
lopsided  shoes. 

On  clothes  he  writes:  "I  have  had  my 
last  winter's  suits  overhauled  by  the 
tailor,  who  with  great  dexterity  has  so 
drawn  in  those  parts  that  transparen- 
cies have  been  minimized  and  a  fairly 
complete  composite  achieved.  But  in 
these  efforts  we  must  avoid  the  dan- 
ger pointed  out  by  the  late  lamented 
Hon.  Tim  Sullivan  of  cultivating  a 
decklo  edge  on  our  sleeves  and  pants, 
for  such  is  tho  sure  sign  of  non-success. 
A  brilliant  lustre  or  a  chamellon-like 
change  of  color  may  he  due  only  to 
age,  assiduity  in  study  or  preoccupa- 
tion, but  a  deckle  edge  .is  indicative  of 
financial  stress.    We  must  avoid  this." 

The  hat  he  says  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. "Many  a  rich  man  is  known  to 
wear  the  veriest  plug  of  a  hat.  In  fact  a 
bum  hat  is  very  Often  a  token  of  af- 
fluence. It  is  only  the  fop,  the  near 
dandy,  who  delights  in  sporting  dinky- 
new  hats.  India  ink  is  useful  in  toning 
up  fading  parts  of  the  binding.  Many 
good  receipts  of  this  character  can  be 
found  in  the  Scientific  American  En- 
cyclopedia of  Formulas  (at  all  libraries). 
Such  Impedimenta  as  gloves,  neckties 
and  walking  sticks  are  easily  dispensed 
with.  Skin  doctors  claim  we  coddle  our 
skin  too  much  and  that  we  do  not  allow 
nature  to  do  her  work.  Hence  no  gloves 
are  better  than  gloves,  no  pajamas  is 
better  than  pajamas,  no  underwear  is 
better  than  underwear — the  list  is  end- 
less. There  is  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
shirts  that  may  be  indulged,  but  not 
copiously.  Two  shirts  equably  arranged 
will  provide  all  the  comfort  desired, 
especially  in  cold  weather." 

Thus  speaks  the  sage  of  Brooklyn 
Heights.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  his 
valuable  contributions  to  my  campaign 
and  hope  that  all  my  fellow  sufferers  of 
the  submerged  middle  class  will  see  and 
take  comfort  from  it. 

GEORGE  OF  NEWTON. 


Black  Maria 

The  news  comes  from  London  that  j 
the  "Black  Maria,"  also  known  there 
:if  "Sable  Maria,"  will  be  superseded 
by  a  motor  vehidle.  The  Daily 
Chronicle  thinks  the  familiar  name  of 
the  prisoners'  coach  came  from  Amer- 
ica. "Tradition  has  it  that  the  original 
Black  Maria  was  a  gigantic  negress 
who  kept  a  sailors'  lodging  house  in 
Boston.  So  renowned  was  her  strength 
that  it  became  quite  the  custom  for  the 
police,  when  called  upon  to  tackle  a 
refractory  case,  to  send  for  Black  Maria, 
who  invariably  knocked  all  nonsense 
out  of  the  prisoner  m  a  trice,  and  led 
him  off  meek  enough  to  the  lock-up." 

Is  there  any  truth  in  this  story? 
It  has  been  said  that  the  term  origin- 
ated in  Philadelphia  in  1838,  but  no 
evidence  has  been  given  in  support  of 
the  statement  Matsell's  "Vocabulum, 
or  Rogues'  Lexicon"  (New  York,  1S59), 
does  not  contain  the  term.  Mr.  Julian 
Marshall  some  years  ago  suiji.sted  that 
"Maria"  may  be  allied  to  "Marinated," 
"transported  to  some  foreign  planta- 
tion, and  'married,'  persons  chained  or 
handcuffed  together  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed to  jail."  This  seems  to  us  far- 
fetched.   We  prefer  to  think  that  Maria 


was  a 
com  el  .\ 


living  woman,   black,  perha; 


I  HOLLIS  STREET  THEATI 
Brutus,"  a  comedy  in  three  a 
M.  Barrie;  produced  by  Chai 
man.   The  cast: 


irtli. 


Vill 


The 


.  Mai 

.  .  Wl 


Mr.  De 
Mrs.  D 
Mr.  Fa 

Mrs.  Purdie  

Mr.  Coade  

Mrs.  Coade  

Lot  

Matey  ', 

Joanna  Trout  

Lady  Caroline  Laney 
Margaret  

Whimsical  co: 
whimiscal  comedy- 
theatre.,   "Dear  Brutus"  is 
in  construction  as  in  theme 


In  the  Theatre 

In  a  review  of  the  performance  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  by  the  Sothern- 
Marlowe  company/  this  statement  was 

.ii  r 


am  Gillette 
ilda.  Moore 
A.  Bralden 
e  Morrison 
nt  Stewart 
Vainwright 
n  Podmore 

 Fred  Russell 

...Frances  Anderson 
Violet  Kemble  Cooper 

 Madge  Bellamy 

iy  takes  the  place  of 
the  Hollis 
as  fantastic 
It  breaks  | 
rules  of  play-making  and  proves  that 
the  rules  are  made  to  be  broken  if  it 
pleased   Barrie   to   do  so.     It  is  un- 
classifyable  Barrie  has  taken  material 
from  which  George  Hobart  might  have 
made   a  spectacular  allegory  and  has  I 
produced  something  as   far    above    a  j 
Hobart   allegony   as    "Peter  Pan"  is' 
above   "Der   Tag"    Fantasy   is  Barrio 
home,  and  this  play  is  Barrie  at  his 
best. 

The  first  act,  which,  by  the  w;ay,  is 
one  of  the  best  first  acts  that  has  been 
written  for  a  long  time,  shows  us  a 
normal  set  of  upper-class  Englishmen 
and  women  at  an  abnormal  house  party. 
They  are  the  guests  of  Puck  himself 
and  they  don't  know  it.  The  program 
says  that  the  locale  is  "in  tho  north 
England  country."  presumably  meaning 
the  north  of  England,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  the  home  of  Puck:  and  a 
reference  in  the  play  to  the  Downs 
shows  that  the.  progTam  is  wrong  and 
that  the  actual  scene  ;s  not  far  from 
Pook's  Hill.  These  eight  people  should  I 
know  better  than  to  make  experiments  | 
in  that  spot  on  Midsummer  night.  That,] 
they  find  themselves  In  an  enchanted  I 
wood  in  the  second  act  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence.  In  the  wood  they  are  each 
given  a  second  chance  to  choose  a  path 
through  life.  What  each  does  with  this 
second  ehanoe  leads  to  Shakespeare's 
conclusion:  "The  f=.ult,  dear  Brutus,  is 
not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  that 
we  are  underlings."  The  man  who; has 
philandered  before  goes  on  philandering 
in  the  wood  and  makes  love  to  his  own 
wife;  the  dishonest  butler  becomes  a  dis- 
honest financier.  But  we  are  most  inter- 
ested in  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Dearth,  an 
artist,  and  his  wife. 


COPLEY  THEATRE — First  production 
Jin  Boston  of  "Widowers'  Houses,"  a 
play  in  three  acts,  by  George  Barnard 
Shaw. 

Walter  Nicholas  Joy 

"Dr.  Harry  Trench  Percy  Came  Waram 

William  De  Burgh  Cokanc  Iz-onard  Craske 

A  Walter  Herbert  Gardner 

Snrtorius  H.  Conway  WintrfieM 

Blanche  viola  Roac-b 

Porter  Sharland  Bradbury 

parlor  Maid  May  Fjlis* 

Lickcheese  E.  B.  Cllve 

This  Is  one  of  the  plays  which  Shaw 
himself  has  termed  unpleasant.  Blanche 

1  Sartorius,  the  daughter  of  a  man  who 
has  made  his  fortune  by  renting  fright- 

■  ful  slum  houses  to  the  hopelessly  poor 
of  London,  becomes  engaged  to  Dr. 

!  Harry  Trench.    Her  father  wishes  to 

■  give  his  daughter  an  independent  in- 
I  come.    Trench,   however,   learns  from 

an  agent  of  Sartorius,  one  Llckcheese— 
a  miserable,  forlorn  creature  who 
hounds  the  poor  to  get  money  for  his 
master— the  souwee  of  the  Sartorius  i 
wealth,  and  will  not  touch  a  penny  of 
it.  There  is  a  fearful  row,  in  which 
Harry  also  learns  that  his  own  income 
is  derived  from  a  mortgage  on  the  same 
property.  The  engagement,  is  broken. 
But  later,  when  Lickcheese,  now  pros- 
perous and  independent,  proposes  a 
scheme  whereby  they  may  all  virtuously 
cheat'  the  city,,  they  are  all  reunited 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  happy  familv. 

Between  covers  this  play  Is.  indeed, 
unpleasant    The  •company  last  night, 
however,  played  it  in  a  spirit  of  comedy, 
in  which  the  playwright  one  moment 
'i  holds  up  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  and  the 
1  next  moment  voices  logical  arguments  i 

I  to  try  to  prove  that  "the  more  one  tries 

II  to  help  the  poor  the  worse  oft  they  are." 
jj!    While  he  proves  nothing  about  the 
j|  poor,  he  very  cunningly  shows  up  thai 
™  inverted    snobbishness     of    a    typical  I 

j  daughter  of  the  middle  class.   Blanche  I 
is  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  her  honest 
grandmother  was  a  poor  washwoman,  I 
and  Blanche's  father  believes  that  her  I 
being  ashamed  is  "the  ladylike  view  of  | 
the  matter."    There  is  no  snobbishness 
like  that  of  the  middle  class;  none  so  j 
conventional  as  those  who  are  one  gon-  ! 
eration  removed  from  the  total  lack  of 
conventions.    Miss  Roach,  as  Blanche, 
gave  a  splendid  performance  of  the  un- 
controlled, ill-bred  girl,  to  whom  money  \ 
has  given  a  thin  veneer  of  social  grace. 

Dr.  Trench,  when  one  reads  the  play, 
appears  to  be  a  young  man  extremely  . 
lacking  in  character.  In  Mr.  Waram's 
hands,  he  became  a  natural  enough 
young  man,  not  too  greatly  concerned 
over  the  source  of  his  own  Incomes  Mr.  , 
Waram's  acting  is  so  excellent  that  it 
ceases  to  be  acting;  nothing  could  have 
been  more  artfully  artless  than  the 
scene  In  which  he  pretends  Indifference 
to  Blanche's  tigerish  overturtes. 

Mr.  Cllve,  as  Lickcheese,  gave  a  re- 
markable performance — one  of  the  best 
of  his  career.  Mr.  Wlngfield  handled 
the  role  of  Santorius  with  good  sense; 
he  declined  to  make  him  a  villain;  he 
was  simply  unpleasant,  as  we  think 
Shaw  intended  he  should  be.  Mr.  Craske 
was  amusing  as  the  officious  and  in- 
terfering friend,  Cokane. 

The  performance  was  followed  by  thee 
one-act  play.  "How  he  Lied  to  Her  Hus- 
band." in  which  Miss  Newcombe  was 
the  delightful,  irresponsible  wife,  Mr. 
Matthews  the  sturdy  husband,  and  Mr. 
Ross  an  altogether  charming  and  am  as- ; 
lni  lover. 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE  -  -Faust.'/ 1 
Opera  by  Gounod.  First  appearance  in  J 
Boston  of  the  Boston  English  Opera i 
Company.  , 


Fanst. . . . 
Valentine. 
Mepbtstopi 
Marguerite 
Siebel". . . . 


.Joseph  1-'.  Shor.ji: 

.  . .  .  Stanler  Deaci 
...  Dillon  Shalla 


Jules 


Slot  vSrtnie'.'. 7.7.   "»«■«  *lrk:' 

i   Yh.nrw.llc  ......  Vrra  Groset 

I  I  rVi-ot'i  ...  .Lester  Scharff 

Ss, Amos  '*^::--™:::32?£& 

 pttsl*  rteVorrst 

P*fS  "iif.-  J..'-' ,.Elli»*>eth  MoT»t 
II    Wii'-r   ,J,'k  Mar,b"11 

Deacon  Amos [Titmouse  of  Cemetery 
Corners  who  furnishes  the  main  theme 
at  this  entertaining  and  pleasing  musical 
show,  unassuming  as  his  name  and  home 
would  indicate,  is  shown  to  emerge  from 
obscurity  with'a  series  of  usual,  unusual 
and  thoroughly  entertaining  haps  and 
mishaps,  which  in  the  hands  of  Harry 
KeliT  mean  a  very  bright  spot  Hi  the 
performance.  Deacon  Titmouse  may 
have  haa  a  conscience  back  home,  where 
his  life  was  as  quiet  as  that  of  the 
little-  church  mouse  of  child  story  fame. 
Still,  the  glare  of  the  lights,  accom- 
panied by  the  wet  supply,  drew  him  as 
a  very  willing  moth  to  the  flame  of 
Broadway,  lr»  the  presentation  of  his 
adventures  the  work  sparkles,  and  this 
clever  comedian  certainly  delivers  full 

*  Upstate  or  Down  East  characters  are 
familiar  but  in  the  Deacon  one  nnds 
distinc!  'novelty  in  thought  and  action. 

rS  make-up  Harry  Kejly  has  hewn 
close  to  the  line,  and  his  Deacon' Tit- 

Louse  make?  a  strong  and  affectionate  \ 
appeal  One  finds  little  difficulty  in  plac-  , 
ing  him  as  reminding  one  of  "Old  Man 
Pendleton-  or.  some  other  equally  fa-  , 

■  motis  village  celebrity.  fl 

i    Those  who  remember  Kelly  in  His 
Honor  the  Mayor"  realize  how  true  to 
life    tis  artist  is  in  h!s  portrayal  and. 
what  care  is  displayed  in  the  selection  , 

'  "VranlT  Fay's  neat  humor  and  tuneful 
I  melodies,    his  up-to-the-minute 
York  patter,  added  to  the  enjoyment,  as  , 
I  he    led    the    younger    Jack    Rush  ton 
through  the  maze  of  "Plutonic  friend- 
ship"   It  matters  little.  If  anything, 
what  the  plot  of  a  musical  comedy  may  | 
be  if  the  songs  be  timely,  the  dances  j 
rew    the  faces  bright  and   the  girls 
pleasing.    AU  these  "Oh,  What  a  Girl.  ; 
possesses,  and  more. 
'['.    Patsie  DeFon=t  as  Susie  Smith  was  i 
'  delightful,  especially  in  her  scene  with 
Fay  which  proved  one  of  the  clever  bits 
in  a'  clever  show.    FUzabeth  Moffat  as 
!Mrs     Titmouse    was    most  satisfying. 
O'Hanlen  ?nd  Zamboynei  in  a  dancing 
!  «n«_ialtv  shone  in  the  last  act. 


he  methods  fi  the  actors  of  other  <l.i\.<. 
Tho  audience  was  warm  in  responsive- 
ness but  noi  \  e-eiferous  in  applause;  the 
classic  sollloii  iifs  were  heard  in  almost 
absolute,  Bllenee;  lurtnin  calls  were  nu- 
merous and  the  responses  were  fittingly 

'opinions  will  vary  as  to  tho  merit  of  I 
this  bit  and  that;  tho  Justice  of  this  I 
inflection  and  the  other;  thero  will  bo  I 
argument  as  to  whether  this  rendering! 
Intends  to  show  the  unhappy  Dane  as  E 
feigning  madness,  as  really  mad.  or  as  1 
shifting  from  mood  to  mood  and  dom- 
inated always  by  the  mood  of  tho  mo-  | 
ment.  The  power  of  the  rendering  willt 
not  be  denied. 

Miss  Marlowe  in  her  two  great  scenes 
was  admirable.  Others  In  the  cast  bal- 
onced  well  the  principals.  Miss  Kruger 
I  as  the  Queen  won  high  approval,  as  did 
the  Laertes  of  Mr.  Stanford  and  tho 
Polonius  of  Mr.  Peters. 

The  gravediggers  should  have  a  para- 
graph by  themselves;. their  "action"  was 
excellent  and  afforded  agreeable  relief 
from  tho  sombre  tone  of  the  tragedy. 


BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


"Extra  Day."  a  musical  com<u. 
William  B.  Friesdlander,  employing  a 
large  company  of  comedians  and  danc- 
ers, is  the  headline  feature  of  the  bjll 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
Charles  Mann  conducted. 

The  piece  is  an  old  idea  in  a  new  dress 
and    the  story  merely' serves  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  various  d*nci"f, 
ensembles.   The   company   is  fortunate 
in    having    two  good  amMvu^s irt  the 
persons    of    Jack    Fairbanks  and  Ger- 
trude Mudge.  who  struggle  hard  to  put 
'over  mediScre  lines.   Mr.  Fairbanks  is 
deridedlv  funny  in  a  flippant  way  and  , 
Miss  Mudge  exefelled  in  her  convincing, 
simulation  of  the  jagg-  f 
One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was  , 
that  of  Miller  and  Mack,      The  Bm„ 
Bovs."  in  comedy,  singing  and  dancing. 
The  comedians  are  masters  of  the  old-  < 
time  style  of  horseplay  and  their  de- 
lightful   bits    of    burlef*iue  are  of  J»e 
kind  seldom  given  vaudeville  lovers  of 
the  present  day.  . 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Athos  arid 
Read,  whirlwind  dancers;  Joe  UM 
Jr..  appearing  for  the  first  time  at  this 
house  in  a  "single."  in  chatter:  Santos 
.and  Havs,  the  physical  opposites.  In  a 
comedy  sketch;  Mabel  Burke,  assisted 
bv  Sidney  Forbes,  in  songs  of  yesterday 
and  today;  "Mrs.  Wellington's  Sur- 
prise," a  clever  playlet,  nicely  inter- 
nreted;  Countess  Verona,  instrumental 
ist;  and  Martyn  and  Florence,  « 
juggling  act. 


oeSwed  theatrical  'family.  Emma 
g*£R*  8lsterr,  ,3brothef  we  " 

HrIu^Vo^rnd  f 

"  When  he  tl.  st  played  in 
.•Th;  Sorter''  in  -New  York  he  made 
himse.f  up  to  resemble  Talmadge ,  h- 
acrobatic   preacher   so  ^  "erU^c.u,  _ 

i  ™  i        til.    Howson    now   at  tne 

!  Tasmania.     Th*   "™,rn(,n  he  was  thd 

oggs    ^fV.tue   boy   conductor."  Wei 

condticted.    tie  wroi.  prisoner  ol 

vini's    Sameon.     tor    The  l  gka 

SSShfU".  »»«.rt  o»«  ol  U,  com] 
positions. 


At  Colchester 

t.  Was  a  joyous  day.  October  21.  at, 


button  '"X.  but  to  lounge  or  sprawl  ad  I? 
ease  In  a  ptudlo  or  in  a  music  room  of  1" 
a  private  house;  with  tobacco  to  cheer  | 
tho  labor  of  listening;  with  freedom  to.f 
groan  when  tho  music  Is  boresome,  to  It 
shout  "enough  of  that;  go  on  to  the 
next  movement,"  or  to  demand  the  im- '  I 
mediate  repetition  of  a  pleasing  page. 

Thero  is  Schubert's  trio,  for  example. 
There  are  ravishing  melodies;  there  ia 
the  peculiar  Rchubertian  melancholy  al«  : 
ternating  with  the  Schubertian  gaiety, 
Viennese  gaiety,    music   that   reminds  |  | 
one  of  verses  by  William  Blake;  there  |  j 
aro  surprising  modulations,   surprising  i 
by  their  apparent  simplicity,  yet  daring 
in   fact;   and.   alas,   thero  are  endlesa 
repetitions:  thero  is  the  garrulity  that 
spoils   so    much    of    Schubert's  music. 
Surely  here,  if  ever,  one  Is  tempted  to  [ 
*cry  out:   "Yes,  that  is  beautiful,  but 
you  have  already  played  it  a  half  dozen  j 
times."  ! 

And  so  one  might  well  have  said  after 
a  few  pages  of  Lakeu,  episodic,  with 
pretentiously  portentous  measures—  In  | 
the  name  of  the  prophet— Figs— "Let  us 
hear  something  elsc."^  The  showy  trio 
of  Arensky  has  been  performed  here 
many  times. 

The  Elshuco  Trio  went  conscientiously  j 
through  the  appointed  task.  Mr.  Glornl 
played  glibly,  and  his  runs  in  Schubert's 
music  ended  a."  r-if'o  tho  flourish  and  the 
crack  of  a  whip.  Air.  Willeke  was  not 
too  sentimental,  t'it  sometimes  spas- 
modic, in  Schubeil's  Cantilenas.  Mr. 
Breeskin's  tone  in  forte  passages  was 
rather  co--se.  On  the  whole  the,  per- 
forman  <:  had  life. 


ar 


crantr . 


j"  BOSTON  OPERA  HOl'SB-The  *oth- 
I  ern  and  Marlowe  production  of  Shakes- 
jpeare's  "Hamlet."  with  the  following 
I  cast: 

I  Claudius   v.  L.  Granville 

1  Hamlet   Mr-  Sothern 

I  Polonius!  ,   Frank  Peters 

IT.aertes..  Henry  Stanford 

'  Horatio.  '  Frederick  Lewis 

 Vernon  Kelso 

 Boyd  Clarke 

...Malcolm  Bradley 

 Colvin  Dunn 

 Boyd  Clarke 

 Arthur  Ames 

 Charles  J.  Rims 

 Vernon  Kelso 

 Colvil  Dunn 

 C.  P.  Heaton 

.Rowland  Buckstone 
..Leon  Cunningham 

 J.  Sayre  Crawley 

....William  Adama 
.Miss  Alma  Kruger 

 Miss  Marlowe 

.Miss  No  rah  Lamison 


Rtynaldo  

First  Player  

Second  Player  

First  Gravedieger.  . 

Second  Gravedigser 

Ohost  

Fortlrtbras  

I  Gertrude  

,  Ophelia  

flplaj  er  Queen . . 


An  audience  that  would  have  been 
very  large  in  any  other  Boston  play- 
house,   and    which    well    filled  several 
parts  of  the  opera  house,  greeted  E.  H. 
Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  last  evening 
and  hung  intent  upon  a  performance  of 
"Hamlet"    that    began   promptly   at  8 
and  ended  10  minutes  before  midnight. 
I   To  keep  even  within  these  limits  it 
was  necessary  to  eliminate  portions  of 
ithe  drama,  although  nothing  of  essen- 
I  tial  significance  was  missed.    The  five 
I  scenes  of  the  first  act  were  rendered  al-  j 
j  most  entire   the  two  scenes  of  act  two  j 
I  became  one  and  the  three  of  the  third  . 
J  act  were  reduced   to   two.     All  seven 
K  gcenes  of  the  fourth  act  were  merged 
I  into  a  singl  scene,  but  in  the  original  I 
I  six  of  these  take  place  in  various  rooms  | 
I  in  the  castle  at  Elsinore.  and  these  were  j 
(blended  without  the  obtruding  of  joints 
I  or  jars.    The  last  act  offers  little  oppor- 
H  tunity  for  abbreviation. 
'    The  scenes  were  shifted  rapidly  for  the 
f  most  part,  certain  portions  of  the  stage 
S  frame  ?  jfcieing  for  the  entire  play.  All 
P  that  could  be  done  to  present  the  fa- 
X  mous  tragedy  as  the  dramatist  p'.anned 
i  it.  and  yet  keep  within  tolerable  limits 
1  o£  time,  was  done. 

B  Late  arrivals  in  the  audience  were  not 
...  quite  so  considerate:  one  heavy-footed 
£  individual  cam';  down  to  a  front  seat  in 
if- the  midst  of  the  gr-r.;.  soliloquy. 

•    Graciously  upon  the  ear  fell  the  'a" 
**3iiliar  phrases  are!   -p  -^.h'js,  delivered 
,  ~  ith  dignity,  emotion,  passion,  yet  with 
irabie    restraint.     Many  memories 


Ah.  the  romance  of  words!  Does 
professor  C  Alphonso  smith's  dictionary 
of  "new  words  self-defined"  contain  the 
word  "Char"?  A  man  has  a  right  to 
part  his  name  in  the  middle,  but  by 
.some  curious  mental  caprice  Alphonso 
always  reminds  us  of  Alonzo,  the  Peru- 
vian. Charles  Alphonso  Smith  is  the 
learned  professor's  full  name. 

Not  that  "Char,"  with  many  meanings 
is  a  new  word.  An  English  judge  was 
told  not  long  ago*  that  it  means  ground- 
up  bones  used  for  refining  sugar.  In  the 
old  years  it  meant  a  chariot— "Phoebus 
"Chare"— cart,  wagon,  cart  load,  a  char- 
red substance.  There  is  the  fish,  the  char. 
"Char"  in  dialect  means  ordure,  the  yel- 
low sediment  in  water  flowing  from 
■peaty  soil.  It  also  means  "chore,"  and 
good  New  Englanders  today  are  caught 
saying  "Quite  a  chore,"  nor, need  they  be 
ashamed.  "The  hired  man  has  done  his 
chores."  Did  the  New  Englander  ever 
write,  "The  door  stood  a  char"? 

But  in  the  new  vocabulary  "Char"  is 
the  word  given  by  English  soldiers  to 
I  tea.    It  came  from  the  East  where  our 
I  garrison  troops  adopted  it,  and  perhaps 
[corrupted  it,  with  such  words  as  "rooty" 
!  for  bread,  and  ".buckahee"  for— well,  any 
old  thing.    It  is  said  that  French  vll- 
j  lagers  now  say  "Char"  for  tea.  But  have 
French  villagers  fallen  vivtim3  to  the 
pernicious  habit  of  afternoon  tea,  with 
buttered   toast,  jam,  marmalade,  muf- 
fins,   or    clogging    cake?    Perish  the 
thought.    This  would  indeed  be  an  Eng- 
lish hostile  invasion. 

Add  "Mixed  Metaphors" 

"I  have  no  fellow-feeling  with  those 
placid  souls  who,  like  a  duck  pond,  live! 
j  the  life   of  cabbages." — Lord   Fisher's 1 
t  "Memories." 

This  reminds  an  English  reviewer  of 
j  the  old  definition  of  phenomenon :  "A 
;  bull  is  not  a  phenomenon ;  nor  is  a 
!;  thistle,  nor  a  lark.  But  if  you  see  a 
'  bull  Sitting  on  a  thistle  and  singing  like 
'  a  lark,  that  is  a  phenomenon." 

Mr.  Howson 

I  The  stage  music  for  Sothern  and  Mar-, 
'lowe's  production  of  "Hamlet"  was, 
composed  for  them  by  Mr.  Frank  How- 
,  son,  the  director  of  the  orchestra-  Mu-  j 
i  sicians  and  Shakespearean  scholars  may  , 
i  have  noticed  that  in  the  entr'acte  be- 
i  fore  the  graveyard  scene  the  old  tradi-  i 
Ltiot.ui  air  Kunir  bv  the  digger  of  graves 
rrused  bv   Mr. .Howson   as  his^chief 


i»Sw     *   ** 

came  the  feast     There  are 
heard,     common.     base  peop 
squeeZe    >-"-tho:ineag:r0andel  pepper 
!  ffreal "  Colchester6"  feasters  looked 
„Uh  horror  on  those,  who,  so  fcnorantt* 
eir  ae"  1  spoiled  their  ovster.   Waiters,  with  Ion 

^e^ozen^  Grenville  Jenks.  the 
acero  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar.  thought 
°„f  eating  100  Blue  points  as  a 
whet'  for  dinner?  but  Grimod^de  !a  Rey- 
niere  in  his  "Almanach  des  Gourmands 
am)  rebuked  diners  who  through  pride 
nut  ovsters  by  the  hundreds  into  their 
Sfooli'h  v  vain"  stomachs.  "An  enioy- 
ment  doubly  insipid,  for  it  does  not  pro- 
cure anv  real  pleasure  and  it  often 
brieves  an  estimable  host!  It  is  proved 
by  Ixperience  that  beyond  five  or  six 
dozen  oysters  cease  to  be  a  delight.  At 
o°e  Colchester  Feast  450  guests  made 

nrsv  with  12,000. 

George  Augustus  Sala  thought  even 
two  dien  too  many.  He  believed  that 
ovsters  should  be  eaten  at  least  20  -nin- 
utel  before  the  repast;  but  he  Preferred 
ovsters  eaten  in  an  oyster  rellai.  we 
regret  to  add  that  ho  mentioned  favor- 
atolv  the  "unpretending  pepper  castor 
and  the  vinegar  cruet  with  the  perfor- 
ated cork."  He  too  insisted  on  accom- 
panying foaming  pints  of  brownest 
?toul-"pale  ale.  save  In  bottles  and  of 
the  friskiest  description,  is,  with  oys- 
ters, a  mistake." 

Awav  with  tho  sauces,  away  with 
condiments !  we  are  for  the  oysters r  in 
Us  naked  beauty- with  the  slightest 
•'squeeze  of  a  lemon." 


i 


ELSHUC0TR10 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Elshuco  Trio — Phoebus,  what 
a  name! — at  present  composed  of 
Elias  Breeskin,  violinist;  Willem 
Willeke,  violoncellist,  and  Aurelio 
Giorni,  pianist',  gave  its  first  concert 
in  Boston  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Schu-  ' 
;  bert,  op.*  100,  E-flat  major;  Lekeu, 
Trio  in  C  minor;  Arensky,  Trio  in  D 
minor/ 

When  this  Trio  was  first  organized^  J 
Mr.  Epstein  was  the  pianist,  and  Samnet 
Gardner,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  ; 
the  violinist.    The  pianist  and  tho  vio- 
linist were  cool  players,  well  fitted  to)  1 
temper  the  wampth  of  the  violoncellist. 
Mr.  Epstein  died.    Mr.  Gardner  is  fid-  ' 
dling  and  has  boldly  taken  to  composing. 
Mr.  Breeskin  and  Mr.  Giorni  are  not  un-  i 
known  here,  and  Mr.  Willeke  is  an  old 
friend. 

Three  trios  In  a  row  make  a  strong 
dose.  After  all,  the  best  way  to  hear" 
chamber  music  is.  not  to  sit  In  a  con« 
cert  hall,  /ormolu-/  ->x  In  a  church  pew,  ' 


A  Duke  of  Norfolk  about  75  years  ago,  ^ 
at  the  time  of  a  potato  famine,  was; 
laughed  at  because  in  a  letter  to  the; 
Times  he  advised  the  farmhand  to  swal- 1 
low  before  going  to  bed  a  pinch  of  curry  j 
powder  Infused  in  hot  water.  "At  all, 
events,  it  Till  send  him  to  bed  warm 
\nd  comfortable." 

George  Augustus  Sala,  recalling  in  1883 
this  incident,  probably  having  consulted 
a  scrap-book,  remarked  that  the  Eng- 
lishman had  grown  more  tolerant  in  the 
matter  of  diatetics. 

"Any  beverage  that  is  not  alcoholic 
finds  supporters;  and  I  am  in  hopes  yet 
of  finding  a  decanter  of  tar-water  at  my 
side  at  a  City  dinner,  or  hearing  a  butler  I 
whisper  over  my  shoulder,  'Sarsaparillal 
or  molasses  and  water.'    Pending  thisj 
devourly-to-be-wished-for  consummation, 
a  gentleman  writes  to  the  leading  jour- 
nal to  suggest  that  we  should  drink  hotj 
water  at  dinner.    The  water  should  .notj 
be  Warm,  but  produced  in  a  boiling  con-j 
dition.  and  drunk  as  hot.  as  possible.i 
The  beverage  is.  .adds  the  gentleman,) 
cheap  and  easy  of  digestion.   The  gen-| 
tleman  will  not-or,  at  least,  should  notj 
-be  laughed  at.   He  may  find  followers 
and  disciples.  He  may  succeed  in  form- 
ing a  sect  of  -Thermohydropots.'  " 

It  !s  a  pitv  that  Sala  is  not  alive  and  aj 
visitor  in  Boston  to  describe  the  social, 
conditions   now  prevailing.     He  would 
.find   sarsaparilla.    bottled,   not   yet  on 
draught,   at    the   Porphyry,   where  he 
I  would  surely  be  a  guest.   Would  he  en- 
I  iov     a     white     grape-juice     cocktail .  .  . 
|     Would  he  not  prefer  honest  molasses 
I   land  water  to  what  has  been  recently 
1     hold  as  ale  and  beer?  Meanwhile,  the 
»  'friends  of  Mr.   Herkimer  Johnson  re- 
gret his  suddenly  developed  passion  for  | 
strong  tea.    They  point  to  the  melan- j 
choly  example  of  William  Hazl.U.  who 
substituted  tea  for  gin.    They  urge  him 
to    read    William    Cobbetl's   advice   to  i 
young  men  and  repent  before  .it  is  too 
late    Even  now  the  eminent  sociologist! 
shows   signs    of   irritability  ;   his   hand , 
shakes  as  he  holds  the  poisoned  cup 
ne  is  given  to  wild  assertion  and  rude 
contradiction.   What  is  more  deplorable^ 
he  is  tempting  younger  members  of  the 
Porphyry  to  sit  near  the  samovar.  Let 
,Wm  remember  the  saintly  John 
who  abandoned  the  drinking  of  tea.  lest  I 
T  weaker  brother  In   the  Lord   might  I 
fall  by  the  way  and  perish  miserably. 

Concert  Rudeness 
S  "Advertisements  give  the  hour  of  a 

■  recital  by  Mr.  Boanerges,  the  merciless 
|  pianist;    Miss    Pollyglotti.    the  distin-l 
1  guished  interpreter  of  lyric  and  dramatic 

I '  songs,  and  Mr.  Pogrom  Stringgutavitch,  < 
Ithe  Tkranian  violinist,  as  3  P.  M.  Thefj 
K  hardened  concert-goer,  reigned,  prepared  j 
t  for  the  best  or  the  worst,  is  punctually! 
;  in  his  seat.  The  recital  begins  anywhere 
:  from  3:15  to  3:30.   A  thearer  that  runs  his 

■  daily  course  on  schedule  time  is  thereby 
debarred  from  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  final  "group."  The  excuse  for  the 
delay  is  that  there  are  many,  chiefly 

.;  deadheads,  outside,  in  line  for  the  pay- 
ment ot  the  war  tax;  that  at  Jorda 
Hall  the  settlement  of  this  tax  at  th 
1  box  office  is  exasperatingly  slow.  But 
I  before  the  war  too  many  concert-goers 
I  were    unpunctual.     The    singer's  first 
group  of  songs  was  punctuated  by  the 
'boot  heels  of  late  comers  tramping  aown 
the  aisles  and  by  the  slamming  down  ot 
seats  by  turners.  . 
Late  comers  are  a  nuisance  at  UM 


Symphony  concerts  this Reason i  aslrTtho 

past.  It  is  true  that  by  reason  of  tho 
wholly  inadequate  street  car  service  on 
Huntington  avenue  tardiness  in  some- 
times unavoidably  but  it  is  more 
courteous  to  conductor  and  those  seated 
to  be  too  early  than  late.  Mr.  Monteux 
la  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  symphony 
first  on  the  program.  Nothing  is  more 
disturbing  than  the  entrance  of  many 
after  the  first  movement  of  the  Sym- 
phony. The  enforced  long  pause  lessens 
the  effect  of  what  has  been  played  and 
dampens  expectation  of  what  is  to  come. 
And  some  of  the  tardy  saunter  down 
the  aisle.i.  nodding-  amicably  to  friends 
on  the  right  and  the  left,  and  finally  seat 
themselves  with  the  air  of  saying:  -'I 
am  hero;  now  let  the  performance  go 
on."  If  the  rule  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  until  the  symphony  is  over 
were  made  and  enforced,  there  would  be 
a  greater  degree  of  punctuality. 


U  This  True? 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  of  Oct. 
1 20—  English  journals  are  still  late  in  ar- 
I riving— publish  this  paragraph:  "In  one 
J  week  we  had  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
I  celebrating  his  88th  birthday;  Mr.  Syd- 
Jney  Gedge.  ex-M.  P.,  tricycling  gaily  on 
I  his  90th  birthday,  and  Dr.  Clifford 
I  "going  strong"  at  83.  It  is  curious  how 
I  few  famous  Americans  attain  the  seven- 
ties, and  still  fewer  have  lived  to  be  80, 
I  while  a  celebrated  nonagenarian  is  al- 
Imost  unknown  in  American  life." 
I  Now  let  some  one  with  time  and  pa- 
Itieme  plod  through  "Who's  Who  in 
J  America"  and  confute  this  rash  writer.- 
I  There  are  others  than  ex-President 
I  Eliot,  able  after  70  years. 


A  False  Definition 

Cassell's  new  English  dictionary  con- 
I  tains  some  new  words  that  the  lexi- 
I  cographer  thinks  will  be  included  in  the 
language,  as  of  good  and  regular  stand- 
I  ing.  It  thus  defines  "hot  stuff":  "an  un- 
scrupulous or  formidable  person."  This 
J  reminds  one  of  some  singular  definitions 
I  in  John  S.  Farmer's  dictionary  of 
[American  slang  and,  colloquial  expres- 
I  sions. 


Too  Easy 

A  Peruvian  singer  sang  recently  Ir. 
I  New  York.  The  critics  were  compar- 
latively  courteous.  They  made  no  allu- 
Ision  to  Peruvian  bark. 


The  English  Stage 

A  Frenchman,  Mr.  R,  D.  de  Maratrny, 
contributed  an  article  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph (London)  of  Oct.  18  about  the 
English  theatre  and  actors  compared 
with  the,  Farislan.  He  wrote  in  French, 
a  lnngunge  with  which  all  the  readers 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  are.  Of  course, 
familiar.  Mr.  Marntray  admits  that  there 
is  nothing  In  Paris  like  tho  London 
Christmas  pantomime;  that  the  Chatelot 
is  inferior  to  Dniry  Lano.  He  was 
greatly  impressed  by  John  Drlnkwater's 
"Abrnhom  Lincoln."  Apropos  of  this  he 
quotes  a  Jest  of  a  Parisian:  "What  a 
a  pity  that  Roileau  was  not  named 
Drlnkwater.  We  would  then  have  t>cen 
encouraged  to  read  his  writings." 

Having  seen  "Potash  and  Perlmutter" 
In  Paris,  Mr.  Maratray,  rather  bored  by 
the  chatter,  "was  prejudiced  against 
American  humor  on  the  stage,"  but 
"Too  Many  Books"  delighted  him  in 
spito  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
"raw"  line,  or  one  that  might  be  under- 
stood in  two  ways.  He  found  Frank 
Craven  "irresistible."  He  thought  that 
Max  Dearly  in  Paris  would  find  the  part 
a  fat  one.  "but  in  French  the  savory 
splec  of  the  Yankee  accent,  so  diverting, 
an  accent  that  may  be  likened  unto  our 
accent  of  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles  would 
bo  lacking."  We  fail  to  see  the  justice 
of  the  comparison.  The  so-called  Yan- 
kee accent  is  dry.  nasal,  crackling;  that 
of  Southern  France,  oily,  one  might  say 
greasy. 


// 


On  Nov.  14,  lt:9,  Mr.  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court  noted  in  his  journal  that  the  bed- 
stead belonging  to  the  Princess  de  Lam- 
balle  at  her  country  seat  had  been 
brought  to  him.  "When  I  saw  my  room 
wholly  in  order  at  last  in  its  coquettish 
I  elegance,  my  first  thought  was:  Where 
|  Will  the  undertaker's  men  place  the 
coffin  when  they  cdme  to  look  for  me 
bed." 

Ooncourt  was  not  necessarily  morbid 
when  he  entertained  the  thought  or 
made  the  entry.  No  less  a  personage 
than  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  once  in- 
formed us  that  every  night  for  many 
years  when  he  got  into  hed  he  stretched 
his  legs  and  wondered  whether  the 
coffin  would  be  a  close  fit;  whether  it 
could  be  borne  down  the  stairs— if  he 
should  die  in  town— without  injury  to 
'he  walls;  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter, after  all,  to  lower  it  from  a  win- 
dow, like  a  piano  to  the  sidewalk. 
Thus  does  Mr.  Johnson— for  he  still 
Hies  his  legs — foresee  the  inconve- 
to  which  he  will  put  his  sister 
and  the  undertaker's  men — if 
lie  rope  should  break  he  would  not  be- 
the  passers-by  on  the  sidewalk 
>Jocose  comments — thus,  we  say, 
Mr.  Johnson  add  to  Jeremy  Tay- 
"Consideratlons  Preparatory  to 
and  "Exercises  Preparatory  to 
i,"  being  the  first  and  second  chap- 
the  eloquent  dtvlnVs  "Holy  Dy- 
•  book  that  should  be  on  the 
stand  of  every  sleepless  and  nerv- 
gerson.  If  only  for  the  gusto,  for 
backing  of  the  lips,  with  which 
relates  the  adventure  of  the 
flan  matron. 


Under  a  Dollar 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  a  designing  trust  company  in  a 
more  or  less  maniacal  process  of  ex- 
tending its  list  of  depositors'  has  suc- 
ceeded in  roping  in  another  school-girl 
or  some  other  possessor  cf  exiguous 
funds  and  has  given  her  a  check  book 
and  turned  her  loose  upon  the  com- 
munity, It  should  also  give  her  a  con- 
spicuous badge  bearing  the  plainly 
printed  legend:  "I  have  a  bank  a-C-j 
count."  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  satisfaction  of  her  vanity  for 
the  unaccustomed  possessor  of  this  dis-  I 
tinction  to  write  checks  in  payment  for 
car-fares,  glasses  of  soda  and  other ' 
wholly  inappropriate  things.  An  inner 
brotherhood  of  bank  dorks  devoted  to 
the  secret  extermination  of  people  who 
write  small  checks  needlessly  might  be 
criticised  but  they  would  undoubtedly 
accomplish  a  world  of  good. 

Boston.  ALONZO  SWETT. 


Mimicked  Grandeur 

A  famous  man  has  figured  again  on 
the  stage.  Herbert  Trench's.  "Napo- 
leon" was  produced  last  month  in  Lon- 
don with  A.  E.  George  as  the  hero  about 
whom,  as  Mr.  Walkley  puts  it,  we  know 
all  beforehand.  "We  look  to  him  to  'do 
his  little  owl,'  as  Fitz-Gerald  used  to 
say;  to  show  us  in  turn  Napoleon  intime. 
Napoleon  dominating  or  cajoling  the 
men  about  him,  Napoleon  rude  to  wom- 
en, Napoleon  with  his  arms  crossed  be- 
hind his  green-coated  back,  and  Napo- 
leon marshalling  his  legions.  He  punc- 
tually and  completely  does  his  little 
owl.  The  familiar  lives,  impresses, 
amuses."  But  the  other  chief  figure  is 
an  Englishman,  Wickham,  maker  of 
charts  and  nautical  instruments,  who 
tries  to  turn  Napoleon  from  the  slaugh- 
ter house  into  the  meadow  of  peace.  He 
fails,  naturally,  and  is  stabbed.  This 
Wickham  Is  a  talkative  idealist.  In  a 
Sloop's  cabin  he  expounds  his  world- 
theory.  "We  only  know  that  it  is  some- 
thing sonorous  in  blank  verse  which 
begins  again  (like  a  sermon)  just  when 
you  had  hoped  it  was  going  to  leave  off." 


Pr^'eri 


A  Husband  Dramatist 

announcement  that  Pauline 
Prederk-k.  the  play  actress,  has  brought 
suit  for  divorce  against  Willard  Mack, 
dramatist  and  actor,  did  not  startle  us 
mr  In  the  theatrical  world,  as  in  the 
"•orld  of  "our  best  people"  these  trans- 
fers and  promotions  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  day  tjie  announcement  was 
n>ade  Miss  Uaonbaud.  who  happened  to 
°«  for  a  time  Mr.  Mack's  second  wife 
»'as  playinp:  cheerfully  in  New  York  in 
a  Play  partly  written  tiy  Mr.  Mack.  We 
refer  to  these  incidents  of  stage  life 
because  Mr.  Mack  Is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  has  suited  his  wives  as  a 
dramatist  better  than  as  a  husband 
Here  conies  in  the  pride  of  authorship. 
Vr.  Mack  might  paraphrase  an  old  say- 
j|£:N"As  long  as  T  write  the  plavs  for 
»-wlves.  I  care  not  who  marries 


BERLIOZ  FIRST 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The    fifth    concert    of    the  Boston 
Symphony     orchestra,     Mr.  Monteux 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.    The  program 
was   as   follows:     Berlioz,  Symphony, 
"Harold  :n  Italy  ";  Franck,  the  arch-i 
angel's   air   from    "The    Redemption;" ; 
Chadwick.      Symphonic     poem  "The 
Angel  of  Death"  (iirst  time  jn  Boston);! 
songs  with  orchestra:  Duparc,  Invita- 
tion an  voyage;  Moussorgsky.  Hopak; 
Block,  Psalms  137  and  114;  Beethoven, 
overtrue   to    "King     Stephen."  Mme. 
Povla  Frijsh  was  the  singer. 

The  symphony  of  Berlioz  goes  back  • 
to -1834.  It  is  not  easy,  for  us  to  under- 
stand those  romantic  years.  Even  plan-- 
ists  today,  as  a  rule,  go  to  the  barber 
once  a  month.  They  no  longer  wear  a 
sombrero;  their  cravats  are  not  flowing, 
but  as  formal  as  those  seen  in  the 
street  car  and  magazine  advertisements 
of  collars  encircling  the  necks  of  ortho- 
dox young  men.  Only  a  little  while  ago 
a  London  critic  wondered  at  a  composer 
for  setting  music  to  an  early  poem  of 
William  Morris  and  wondered  still  more 
at  the  courage  of  a  Mr.  Mullings  in 
singing  it.  But  romanticism.  Byronic 
romanticism,  was  in  the  Parisian  air 
when  Berlioz  wrote  this  symphony. 
"Anthony"  and  "The  Tower  of  Nesle" 


citizei  i  .  w  II  aTtWs?WM^  to  re- 
neinfelo  Bocrtfe.  the  actor;  sombro,  mel- 
ancholy, mysterious,  amorous,  ferocious 
In  passion,  a  man  with  the  "air  fatal." 

to  wonder  that  Berlioz,  wildly  romantic 
throughout  his  life,  was  romantic  In 
his  music  until  he  dreamed  of  Virgilian 

Classicism,  writing  his  "Trojans." 

"Harold  in  Italy"  was  a  remarkable 
work  in  1834;  it  is  remarkablo  In  certain 
ways  in  1019.  It  is  true  that  some  in 
London.  Oxford  and  New  York  can  Bee 
Berlioz  only  as  a  poorly  equipped  mu- 
sical poseur.  They  say  the  same  of 
Liszt);  hut  no  man  was  more  terribly, 
in  earnest.  The  "March  of  Pilgrims"  is  , 
not  the  only  movement  of  this  symphany 
that  has  preserved  its  strange  and 
haunting  beauty,  with  the  still  famous 
constant,  interruption  in  the  rhythmic 
f.ow.  The  introduction  is  still  poetic; 
the  Serenade  Is  still  piquant.  For  the 
first  tlma  at  these  concerto  one  heard 
the  "Orgy  of  Brigands"  played  with  the 
fitting  wildness  and  recklessness,  and 
Berlioz's  reference  to  "brazen  throats 
belching  forth  blasphemies"  did  not 
seem  mere  hlfaliitin.  The  whole  sym- 
phony, in  fact,  was  played  romantic- 
ally, as  Berlioz  understood  that  word, 
as  far  as  the  orchestra  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Denayei ,  the  new  first  viola  played 
the  solo  measures  in  a  thoroughly  artis- 
tic manner.  That  was  expected,  for  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him.  His  tonal 
purity,  his  technical  skill,  his  phrasing- 
all  these  were  to  be  highly  praised.  Yet 
[  his  performance  could  hardly  be  called 
romantic;  it  was  rather  academic.  There 


was  a  lack  of  abandon.  The  player  of 
this  music  should  be  a  man,  "a  pan- 
ache," to  borrow  a  term  from  the 
French  actor's  slang. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  symphonic  poem  was 
first  played  in  New  York  at  a  concert  in 
the  -memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  by 
tho  Symphony  Society,  led  by  Walter 
Damrosch  to  whom  the  work  is  dedi- 
cated. It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  French's 
bas-relief  "Death  and  the  Sculptor." 
The  music  expresses  wnat  the  musician 
saw  and  felt  in  the  sculpture.  The  open- 
ing, in  fiery  Straussian  vein  reminds  one 
off  the  sculptor's  towering  ambition. 
Even  in  the  height  of  his  power,  there 
are  orchestral  hints  at  the  staying  hand 
of  relentless  death.  The  hand  is  stayed. 
"Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have 
grown  full  straight."  After  the  lamen- 
tation comes  the  apotheosis,  or  as  Mr. 
Chadwick  himself  says:  "It  may  be  that 
the  last  part  suggests  eventually  the 
artist's  ascent  to  the  Parnassus  of  which 
he  dreamed.  But  it  might  also  be  a 
meorial  for  evry  artist  who  has 
given  his  life  during  the  war— although 
not  so  originally  intended."  The  work 
is  firmly  knit,  soundly  constructed, 
sonorous,  and  as  such  it  was  warmly 
received  by  the  audience. 

After  Beethoven's  "Prometheus" 
overture  we  have  already  had  this  sea- 
son the  overture  to  "King  Stephen." 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Monteux  will  not 
think  it  his  duty  to  exhume  other  long 
bwried  overtures  of  Beethoven.  Mr. 
Gericke,  by  nature  a  kindly  soul,  had  a 
fatal  passion  for  the  "Dedication  of  the 
House.''  This  "King  Stephen"  over- 
ture is  frankly  theatre  music  for  an 
occasion.  The  King  Stephen  is  not  as 
some  might  think  the  thrifty  English 
monarch  sung  by  Iago,  whose  breeches, 
according  to  the  old  song,  "cost  him 
but  a  crown.  He  held  them  sixpence 
all  too  dear.  With  that  he  call'd  the 
tailor,  lown."  'No  this  Stephen  was  of 
Hungary,  the  Apostolic  King,  who  for 
his  pious  work  was  canonized.  The 
overture  is  part  of  the  stage  music  for 
Kotzebue's  play  "Hungary's  First  Bene- 
factor," produced  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  theatre  at  Budapest  over  100  years 
ago.  It  is  said  that  a  little  joyous  theme 
in  the  overture  is  of  a  Hungarian  gypsy 
nature;  but  this  gypsy  was  corseted  and 
most  discreet;  she  never  danced  for 
tho  officers  and  wandering  Englishmen. 

The  exquisite  art  of  Mme.  Frijsh.  who 
last  season  was  Mme.  Frisch,  has  often 
been  applauded  in  this  city.  In  a  hall  of 
reasonable  size,  she  is  a  most  interest- 
ing singer,  by  virtue  of  her  interpreta- 
tive skill.  In  Symphony  Hall,  intimacy 
is  not  easily  established.  We  have  yet 
to  Ixear  any  music  from  Franck's  "Re- 
demption" that  is  fully  worthy  of  that 
great  master.  Perhaps  a  woman  with  a 
clarion  voice  might  make  the  Archan- 
gel's air  impressive.  One  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  concert  was  Mme. 
Frijsh's  singing  of  Duparc's  beautiful 
"Invitation  au  Voyage,"  music  that  out- 
vies even  the  beauty  of  Baudelaire's 
verse.  The  enchanting  orchestral  ac- 
companiment was  heard  here  for  the 
first  time,  according  to  our  recollection. 
The  delivery  of  "Hopak"  was  roguish 
rather  than  rowdy,  and  this  song  should 
be  sung  with  a  touch  of  vulgarity.  The 
woman  of  the  song  was  not  conspicuous 
for  archness  or  refinement.  And  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  strongly  individual 
"Psalms"  of  Ernest  Bloch?  His  music 
i3  his  own;  there  is  no  music  like  it. 
"By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon"  is  a  mighty 
wail.  "When  Israel  Went  Out  of  Egypt" 
is  changed  with  the  spirit  of  fanatical 
exultation.  Strange  and  overpowering 
music!  We  know  of  no  more  original 
composer.  Mr.  Bloch  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that,  superficially,  his  music 
is  not  Jewish  at  all;  yet  these  "Psalms" 
are  the  full  expression  of  characteristics 
that  have  long  been  associated  with  the 
race  that  worshipped  the  one  God  in  the 
desert  and  in  the  Temple;  the  warlike, 
fiery,  persecuted,  oppressed,  yet  hopeful, 
race  from  which  sprang  the  poets  of  the 
"Psalms  and   the  prophecies.     Only  a 
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woman  ImbilMI  with  the  artistic  spirit') 
would  have  dared  to  sing  this  extraor- 
dinary music  Before  a.  mlscellaneouH  au- 

lience.  Sha  sang  It  as  though  she  were 
the  voice  of  the  race:    To  hear  them- 

songs  is  worlh  a  pilgrimage. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Tho  program  of^iext  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Handel.  Concerto  for  strings,  No. 
5  In  D  major;  Balakireff,  "Thamar," 
Symphonic  Poem;  Dukas,  overture, 
"Polyeucte"  (first  time  at  these  con- 
certs); Sehraltt,  Suite,  "The  Tragcd  -  of 
fealome."      .'  'v. 

HEARTBREAK  HOUSE 

AND  WAR  PLAYLETS, 

A  Discussion  of  Half  a  Dozen  of  the 
Latest  Works  That  Bernard 
Shaw  Has  Written. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Heartbrank  Hon«e,  Orcat  Catherine  and 
Playlets  of  the  War,  by  Uornttrft  Shaw, 
preiitono'ii,  New  Yoi% 

The*' pi  - viols"  are  "O'Flaherty,  V.  C: 
a   Recruiting  Pamphlet";  ",Lhe  Inca,  of 
i'eru3alent:  an  Almost  Historical  Com- 
edietta";  "Augustus   Does*  Ills  Bit:  a 
True-to-Li£e  Farce";  "Annujanska,  the 
Bolshevik   Empress*    a  Revolutionary 
itomancelct. '^There  i.<  yet  no  record" 
of     a     performance    of  "Heartbreak 
House.  '   "O'Flaherty,  V.  C'  was  writ-.) 
ten  for  the  Abbey  Theatre  in  London,  i 
It  was  suppressed,  and  properly,  by  the 
censor  in  November,  1913.  although  Mr. 
Shaw  now  snys  tin:  play  was  a  recruit-', 
| in*  poster  In  disguise."  Tho  other  pieaH 
have  been   played        London,   two  or  f 
tlfree  of  tiiem  in  this  country.  ''UreatJ 
Catherine"  has  been  performed  i;i  Hos-  ' 
ton.     Gertrude  Kingston,   the  original 
Catherine  in  London,  gave  a  vivid  im-: 
personation  qf  the  famous  woman  aptly 
described  in  one  line  by  Byron,  a  line 
of  Biblical  frankness.    "O'Flaherty,  V. 
C."  .is  an  Irish  soldier  who  does  not 
dare  to  meet  his  mother  becauso  she 
thinks,  and  is  proud  to  think,  that  lie  has 
been  lighting  the  English.  InoWentally 
Mr.  Shaw  vises  O'Flaherty  as  '  mouth 
piece  for  his  views  on  the  war.  "The' 
Inca  of  Pcrusalem,"  performed  in  New 
York  and  in  English  provinces  before 
it  was  staged  in  London,  was  announced 
as  "by  a  Fellow  of  the  RoyaJ  Society  ■ 
of  Literature,"  but  it  is  unmistakably) 
a  Shaw  play  and  is  witty  without  being  1 
sardonic.    The  best  part  of  it  is  the 
conversation  between  the  Inca,  i.e.,  Will- 
lam  Hohenzollem,  and  an  archdeacon's 
daughter  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  lady's 
maid  pretending  to  be  the  princess  des- 
tined to  marry  one  of  the  All-Highest's 
sons.    The  egomania  of  William  is  de- 
liciously  treated.   Mr.  Shaw  is  unneces- 
sarily  careful  in  stating  that  the  nlayj 
was  written  when  the  emperor  was  not 
down.    Certain  lines  that  offended  the 
English  when  the  piece  was  on  the 
stage  have  been  cut  out  in  the  printed 
version.  Here  is  an  allusion  to  America: 

The.  Inca — -Look  at  the  American  Presi-  J 
de.ut!    He  is  the  Aller-hoechst,  if  you 
No,  mudame,  believe  me,  there  Is  nothing 
like  democracy.  American  democracy.   Give  : 
the  people  voting  papers;  good,  long  voting  ' 
papers,  American  fashion;  and  while  tho 
people  arc  reading  the  voting  papers  the 
government  does  what  it  likes. 

Kimyntrude— What '■  You,  too,  worship 
beferre  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  like  the 
Americans? 

The    Inca — N"ot    at    all.    madam.     The  < 
Americans  do  not  worship  the  S*atuo  of 
Liberty.      They  ihave    erected    UMn  the, 
proper  place  for  a  Statue  of  Liberty — on 
its  tomb.    (He  turns  down  his  moustaches).  | 

Krmyntrude  (laughing ) — Oh!  You'd  bet- I 
tcr  not  let  them  hear  you  say  that,  cap- 1 
tain. 

The  Inea — Quite  safe,  madam;  they 
« ould  take  It  iw  a,  Joke. 

Mr.  Shaw  in  a  note  to  "Augustus  Does 
His  Bit,"  produced  Jn  Ixindon  early  ill  I 
1917.  says  that  some  '  innocent  and  pat-  j 
riotic  critics"  were  scandalized  by  the! 
showing  up  of  Augustus;  "but  our  gov- I 
eminent  departments  knew  better:  their  l 
problem  was  how  to  win  the  war  witht 
Augustus  on  their  backs,  well-meaning,  t 
brave,  patriotic,  but  obstructively  fussy,  [ 
self-important,  imbecile  and  disas- 1 
trous." 

"Annajanska"  is  described  by  the  auv  f 
thor  as  a  bravura  piece,  written  for  o.  f 
variety  theatre.    He  sees  himself,  Miss  j 
McCarthy,  tho  actress.-  and  Mr.  Rick- 
etts,  the  artist,  unbent  as  Mi's.  Plddon. -, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson  | 
might  have  unbent,  to  devise  a  "turn"  i 
for  the  Coliseum  Variety  Theatre.  "Not  i 
that  we  would  set  down  the  art  of  the  j 
Variety  Theatre  as  something  to  be  | 
condescended  to,  or  our  o\yn  art  as ' 
elephantine.    We  should  rather  crave 
indulgence  as  three  novices  fresh  from  I 
the  awful  legitimacy  of  the  highbrow 
theatre."    Tho  play  is  inferior  to  the 
others  in  the  volume.  A  variety  theatre  j 
audience  had  a  right  to  expect  mora-, 
amusing  fooling. 

"Heartbreak  House"  is  a  play  in  three  f 
acts.  For  it  Mr.  Shaw  has  written  a 
preface  of  nearly  50  pages— an  irritating, 
in  some  respects  incredible,  preface.  Itf 
Is  written  In  a  "cruelly  Mtty  manner,  [ 
one  might  say  in  a  Mephistophelian  I 
spirit.  Heartbreak  Houac  is  "cultured,  I 
leisured  Europe  Ixsfore  the  war."  The 
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■  Imparted  lii  his  talk— for  Mr  Newman  la 
(a  shrewd  observer— and  by  his  modesty. 
\'He  is  not  constantly  telling  of  his  con- 
Sorting  with  prominent  persons:  he  is 

I  not  constantly  standing  in  the  pictures 
between  the  camera  and  a  public  build- 
ing or  a  crowned  head:  he  is  not  seen 
now  dining,  now  viewing  In  a  sculptural 
attitude  a  landscape  or  a  phenomenon  of 
nature.    In  a  simple,  and  therefore  ef- 
fective manner  he  tells,  as  one  friend  to 
another  what  he  has  seen:  he  refrains 
1  from  telling  what  he  did.  He  comments 
!  on  the  pictures,  the  pictures  do  not  come 
1  and   go    for    htm   standing   as   on  a 
I  pedestal!  ,  „ 

I  The  subject  of  his  first  TraveltalK 
was  Alsace  arid  Ix>rraine.  By  way  of 
introduction  he  showed  an  Ingenious 
map,  that  told  the  story  of  the  war 
!  from  the  beginning  '  to  the  armistice. 
I  Then  came  views  of  Chateau-Thierry. 
1  Solssons.  Luneville.  Baccarat.  Verdun, 
j  Some  of  these  pictures  showed  the  ruin 
.  and  desolutlon  caused  by  shelling.  The 
i  graveyaVds  of  American  soldiers  sadly 
(reminded  one  of  the  casualties  in  the 
Argonne.  At  Metz  the  statues  of  Prus- 
sian kings  and  Hindenburg  were  over- 
thrown. ^  til  1  more  peaceful  pictures 
were  those  of  scenes  in  aelivered  I>or- 
raine,  religious  processions  celebrating 
peace  with  victory.  There  was  a  most 
interesting  series  of  scenes  in  an  ani- 
mal hospital.  The  cottages  and  court- 
yards of  Alsace  breathed  peace  and  con- 
tentment. As  Gen.  Payolle  was  wel- 
comed in  Ivorraine.  so  Gen.  Castlenau 
'  w  as  greeted  at  Colmar.  Before  the  huge 
crowd  in  Strasbourg  was  seen  in  many 
pictures  of  tumultuous  rejoicing,  there 

■  were  some  remarkable  views  of  storks, 
busy  high  on  a  chimney  nest. 

The  Traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  The  subject  for  next  week— 
|Friday  evening  and  Saturday  afternoon 
—will  be  "Occupied  Germany.*' 


iv  nine- tenths  of! 
JWr.  Shaw  thenj 
ill.-  war  on  alll 

ms;  es  the  "war! 

>>>'•  in  tli»  lftw-l 


the  sorwuoin  church  .".ml  the  moral  the-H 
atro'  ephomernl  throii'-s  and  the  etema*| 
nfav'houxo.  th>  muzzling  of  the  dramatlcfl 
Eat  by  the  war. 

•It    was    in    1!"-    I'niied    States  of 
Aaisrica."  says  Mr.  shaw.  "where  no-g 
body  slept  the  worse  for  tho  war,  thatffi 
the  war  fever  went  beyond  all  sense  b 
and  reason.  In  European  courts  there  j 
was  vindictive  illegality;  in  American! 
courts  there  was  raving  lunacy.   It  'Isll 
not  for  me  to  chronicle  the  cxtrijva-* 
galicies  •  of  an  ally:   let   ■■  orac  candtdl 
American  do  that.    1  can  only  say  that! 
(o  us  sitting  in  our  gardens  in  Bng-v 
land,  with  the  guns,  in  France  making  I 
th.  n.>.  h  •  -  felt  by  a\  throb  in  the  air  as 
Unmistakable  as  an  audible  sound,  orl 
♦1th   tightening   hearts    studying  thef 
phase?  of  th.   moon  in  London  in  their  I 
bearing  on   the  chances  whether  our 
hbuses  would  b  -  standing  or  ourselves 
■live  next  morning,  the  newspaper  ac-j 
fi>unts    of    the    sentences    American  | 
^^Mb  were   passing  on   young  girls 
and  old  men  alike  for  the  expression  of 
opinions  which  were  being  uttered  amid 
thundering  applause  before  huge  audi- 
ences in  England,  and  tho  more  private 
records  of  the  methods  by  which  the! 
American  war  loans  were  raised,  were 
so  amazing  that  they  put  the  guns  an< 
the  possibilities  of  a  raid  clean  out  of 
our  heads  for  the  moment." 

Thinking  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  Tpres 
and  the  Gallipoli  landing,  "the  fuss 
Hint  the  Lusitania  seemed  almost  a 
heartless  impertinence." 
.  "A  man  would  work  at  home  regard- 
less of  the  call  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.'  His  brother  would  be 
killed  at  tho  front.  Immediately  ho 
would  throw  up  his  work  and  take  up 
the  war  as  a  family  blood  feud  agaiust 
the  Germans." 

^Paying  a  tribute  to  President  Wilson, 

Jtr.  Shaw  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  "the « be"en  firat  Qn  tn(J  appointeti  program 
next  phase."    "In  the  mean  time  there  '  but  MaJ    Higginson  was  a  soldier,  a 

for  him,  another  history  to  write;  j  well  ^  a  pnblic  benefactor,  the  founder 
tor    me,    another    comedy    to    stage,  j  an(j  tfte  sustainer  of  the  Boston  Sym- 

j  Perhaps,  after  all,  that  is  what  wars  I  phony  orchestra;  and  the  heroic  yet 
arc  for,  and  what  historians  and  play-  j  tender  Dead  March  of  Beethoven  well 
wrights  arc  for."  Ending  with  a  sneer  J  became  the  sturdy  soul  now  mourned, 
at  the  church,  the  British  generals  andl  It  was  a  fact,  probably  unnoticed  by 
admiral?,  Mr.  Shaw  declares  that  tho  t  many,  that  the  symphony  of  Beihoz 
art  of  the  dramatic  poet  knows  no  pa-  I  that  followed  Beethoven's  music  was 
triotlsm:  "recognizes  no  obligation  but  j  first  performed  in  Paris  five  days  after 

!  truth    to   natural    history :    cares    not     Maj.  Higginson  was  born.  This 
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ompnny,  Boston.  . 
London  Journals  n  month  ngd  stati< 
hat  Mr.  Craig,  the  son  Of  HUcn  Tony. 

f  home  In  Flor- 

the  disease  It 
[lis  time  he  has 
.•untlnue  to  edit 
and  the  Marl- 
is  likeable 
his  paradoxes 


Orchestra  Maj.  Higginson  | 
Sustained  Plays  Beetho- 
ven Funeral  March 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Funeral  March  from  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  Symphony  was  played  at  the 
Symphony  concert  last  night  in  memory 
of  Henry  Lee  Higginson.  Some,  remem- 
bering that  Schubert's  "Unfinished" 
Symphony  was  one  of  his  favorite  com- 
positions, that  he  never  wearied  of  it, 
may  have  wished  that  it  might  have 


whether  Germany  or  England  perish." 
And  as  he  is  In  time  of  war  "a  greater1 
:  military  danger  than  poison,  steel  or 
trinitrotoluene,"  he.  Mr.  Shaw,  was 
obliged  to  withhold  "Heartbreak 
I  House"  from  'the  footlights.  And  so 
i  even  he  was  affected  by  the  war. 
j  This  play  is  undeniably  witty.  It  bites 
:  rather  than  sparkles,  for  the  wit  is 
[mordant.  The  satirical  comedy,  once  at 
I  least,  in  the  episode  of  the  burglar, 
[  turns  into  farce.  Is  the  play  e.ymbolt- 
I  cal?  The  '  characters  Introduced  are 
I  those  that  might  have  been  seen  by' 
I  Alice  in  'Wonderland.  Of  course  they 
all  talk,  talk  ceaselessly,  but  the 
voice  is  always  that  of  Mr.  Shaw — no, 
|  not  always,  lor  Shotover,  the  old  sea 
I  captain,  thought  to  be  half  demented, 
I  eccentric  as  he  is,   is  not  merely  a 

■  speaking  tube  for  the  dramatist.  The 
I  part  ia  a  fat  one  for  a  skilled  actor. 
S  Ellie  Dunn,    who    wishes  to  marry  a 

1  rich  man.  so  that  she  can  develop  her 
>  soul,  a  young  woman  hard  as  steel,  who 

2  finally  becomes  the  wife  of  Shotover — 
|  the  "white  wife."'  for  he  had  a  black 
I  one  somewhere — is  also  a  character  to 
j  tempt  a  comedian.  Tho  comedy,  often 
9  brilliant,  almost  always  interesting,  is 
I  a  Swiftlan  tract,  planned  as  an  ex- 
I  posurc  cf  the  more  contemptible  side 

■  of  humanity.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
I  Shaw  in  his  earlier  plays  was  influenced 
n  by  Ibsen.  It  is  said  that  he  is  now  in- 
Iftaenced  by  the  Russian  dramatist 
HTchekov;  but  the  Russian  *is  not  sav-  i 
Basely  bitter;  he  see3  the  follies  of  man- ' 
1  kind,  yet  to  liim  ignorance  is  not  wholly 
I  unpardonable,  especially  tho  ignorance 
Pthat  consists  m  the  non-acceptance  of. 
R  a  diabolically-  clever  satirist's  views  and  : 

EUROPE  OF  1919 
IN  TRAVEL  TALK 

Mr.  Xewman  ?  as  we'eomed  back  last  y 
night  by  a  large  and  greatly  interested  [ 
audience.  His  audiences  are  as  personal  I 
friends.  Thfy  have  been  won  by  the  I 
•xcellenee  of  the  pictures  shown  in  past  I  . 
igasona-  hv   the  instruction  pleasantly  I , 


ras  eerlouoiy 
ace.  Typhcld  fc 

i  to  he  hoped  th 
ocovered;  that  1 
nd  publish  the 
nette;  for  his  embus's 
ven  when  it  is  wildest; 
re  amuskig;  and  he  often  lias  a  way 
f  hitting  a  nail  on  the  head  and  drlv-  . 
<  is  it  in.  "J .  1 

In  this  took  of  short  essays  he  de- 
lares  that  he  would  be,  in  relation  to 
he  theatre,  more  truly  described  as 
one  who«would  put  things  in  ordart. 
han  as  a  "reformer."  In  fact  he  ha3 
ttli-  patience  with  the  well-meaning 
-ho  see  the  safety  ol  the  theatre  in 
,  ertain  denned  reforms.  He  does  not 
'  elieve  that  reforriintion  will  come  by 
'  xklng  the  theatre  into  the  'open  jiir; 
■Y  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
ance:  by  this  or  that  method  of  arti- 
icial  lightning  or  scenery;  by  plays 
ealing  with  the  labor  movement.  Nor 
oes  he  think  thnt  the  r|u«stion  is  to  be 
olved  by  th<  reproduction  of  ectun.1 
ife  on  the  stage;  by  a  communal  the- 
tre,  or  by  the  reproduction  of  the  an-", 
lent  drama,  Greek  or  Elizabethan. 
'The  ninth  enthusiast  (Cor  the  im- 
'  'ressarios  are  enthusiasts  in  their  own 
vay)  thinks  thp.t  the  whole  thing  is  a 
;uestloh  of  dollars."  Al;  tb^>se  announce- 
nenls  fere  made  with  "the  finality  of 
he'-ihexpert."    Here  is  an  example  of 


plod,  bump,  p'"d,  bump:  this  is  the 
modern*  private  dancer.  And  it  is  per- 
mitted."    The  mask  must  return  to, the 

theatre- 
There  should  be  a  fantastic  treatment 
of  individuals  and  scones.    Note  in  a 
'estaurant  a  stream  of  waiters— "men 
who  have  chosen  a  joyful  and  artistlo., 
ferviceVth^t  of  bringing  food  from  "the 
Uileheh  which  to  us  is  the  Unknown) 
to  tho  cater-,  and  who  do  their  service 
in  a  ma«terlv_way,  pouring  out  a  glass  j 
of  water  as  they  would  pour  out  a  glass  | 
of    the    most    rich    and    costly    wine,  i 
handing    n    roll    of    nroad    as  though 
It  would  break  and  spoil  if  passed  hur-| 
rieflly    through    the   air.   who   by  and! 
through  their  life,  which  they  are  re-  j 
vealing  to  me  as  thoy  pass  hurriedly  I 
to  and  fro,  arc  revealing  much  mere 
|  than-their  mere  external  life,  who  raise 
I  that  lite  into  a  kind  of  ideal  existence 
for  .me."   In  what  restaurant,  pray,  did 
Mr.  Craig  see  these  miraculous  waiters? 
The     essay,    "On    Learning  Magic," 
,  should  be  read  by  young  mtn  and  wo- 
men purposing  to  "study"  fer  the  stage. 
The  essays  on   Yvette.  GuUbert,  Sada 
Yacco.  with  the  letters  to  Ellen  Terry 
'  and  Eleanora  Duse  are  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. "The  True  Hamlet"  will  be  a 
stumbllrc  block  to  those  who  are  never 
weary  of  talking  about  the  Prince  and 
whether  the  Ghost  should  be  seen  in  the 
j  Queen's  room,  and  are  even  now  com- 
paring  the    Hamlet   of   Mr.  Hampden 
I  with  the  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Sothern. 
It   Mr.  Craig  believes,  that  is  he  main- 
tains in  print,  that  Shakespeare's  col- 


he -inexpert."    iiere  is  an  example  ui  B       ~        r   ---  --   r  YltT. 

Mr.  Craig's  breezy  trcatitrent  of  a  sub-J|  labyators  were  the  manager  of  the  the 
_''         s  "l    atre  and  the  actors,  that  the  comedians 


sym 

phony  lives;  the  founder  of  this  orches-  I 
tra  wlH  live  long  in  the  memory  and  in  I 
the  heart  of  the  city  through  the  or- 
chestral music  to  which  he  gave  life; 
for  music  that  is  not  heard  in  its  full 
beauty  and  splendor  is  as  if  it  had  never 
left  tho  brain  and  the  soul  of  the  com- 
poser. 

A  young  man,  Maj.  Higginson  dreamed 
of  an  orchestra  that  would  perform  the 
best  music  in.  the  best  way.    At  last, 
he     realized     his     dream.      He  also 
dreamed  of  men  and  women  of  humble 
means    hearing    this    orchestra.  This 
dream  came  true;  yet  not  so  completely 
as  he  wished,  for  with  the  years  the 
number  that  was   eager   to  hear  the 
best  music  grew  larger  and  larger.  He 
was  not  discouraged  at  the  beginning 
by    advance    criticism,    by    flings  and 
carpings.    Little  by  little  he  added  to 
the  artistic  strength  of  the  organiza- 
tion.   Having  engaged  a  conductor  he 
had  faith  in  him;  he  did  not  dictate, 
he  did  not  interfere.    No  doubt  music 
that  was  not  to  his  own  conservative  j 
taste  was  often  performed;  but  he  made 
no  sign  of  protest.    He  realized  the  fact 
that  art  is  not  of  any  one  decade,  not 
of  any  one  century;  that  form  and  ex- 
pression are  constantly  changing;  that 
which  is  inherently  beautifui  will  sur- 
vive, althougn  at  first  hearing  it  may 
have  a  strange  sound  to  the  ear;  that 
which    makes    an    immediate  appeal 
through  the  familiarity  of  its  qualities 
often  dies  with  the  season  in  which  it 
is  applauded. 

The  "sustainer"  of  the  orchestra:  thlsj 
is  not  an  idle  word.  Maj.  Higginson, 
cheerfully  shouldered  the  pecuniary, 
burden,  which,  at  first  discouraging  to, 
any  one  faint-hearted,  gradually  be- 
came less  and  less.  Long  ago  he  reaped, 
his  reward:  the  orchf^'.ra  that  was  his 
was  more  than  a  source  of  local  pride; 
Its  fame  spread  throughout  the  land: 
it  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

The  founder  is  no  more;  the  orches- 
tra is  still,  and  will  be,  a  glory  of  the 
city.  Never  har,  it  been  in  a  finer  musi- 
cal condition.  It  remains  for  us  who 
are  left  behind  to  take  up  the  burden 
gladly;  to  do  all  that  is  within  our 
power  to  make  for  musical  righteous- 
ness; to  Insist  upon  having  the  best; 
having  it.  to  maintain  it. 


ect. 

"The  open-air  enthusiasts  are  merely] 
playing  Into  the  hands  df  the  im-. 
ireiario  who  conies  along  with  say  a 
'Joan  of  Arc'  produced  with  a  quantity 
of  French  or  German  help  a-  d  makes 
10  per  cent,  for  himself  and  80 -per  cent, 
to  the  score  of  vulgarity..  A  certain 
olyb  in  California  is  doing  exactly  the- 
same.  And  those  enthusiasts,  because 
they  get  near  to  Nature,  think  that 
they  are  getting  near  to  the  soul  of  the 
folk,  and.  expect  some  miraiculous  folk- 
drama  to  result  from  the  coiuotting  of 
the  theatre  and  its  painted  face  and 
gaudy  trappings,  with  the  brambles  and 

•  the  redwood  trees." 

Ho  makes  the  plea  for  two  tHicatres, 
and  dedicates  his  plea^  to  .  "the  tired 
business  man."  .A  saying  of  Leonardo 
.  da  Vinci  serves  as  a  text:  \  "Shun  those 
i  studies  in  which  the  wkrkHhat  results 
dies  with  the  worker."  Mr.  Craig  longs 
for  a  durable  theatre.  The  buildings 
should  be  of  rare  and  precious  mate- 
rials. The  lighting  and  tho  costumes 
should  be  as  durable  and  precious  as 
the  building  itself.  The  actors  should 
return  to  the  ancient  standard  of  tho 
East-  There  should  also  a  tTerishable 
^theatre,  in  which  everything  would  be 
spontaneous.  'If  the  play  is  pi  words, 
there  should  be  improvisation,  as  in  a 
vaudeville  act.  Mr.  Craig  thinks  highly 
of  vaudeville,  also  of  cinemas,  circuses 
and  clowns.  The  drama  should  be  im- 
provised^ on  light  subjects,  the  actors 
should  be  "nothing  so -tlcphantine  as 
those  dubbed  'the  marvellous  dancers 
of  Russia,'  nothing  so  heavy  as  'the 
diaphanous  Grecian  dancers,'  but  just 
something  frail  —  always  something 
fragile— pale.  I  fancy  them  never  speak- 
ing above  a  whisper;  always  s'nging,  as 
it  were,  with  the  mutes  on."  This  thea- 
tre would  educate,  but  z>.ot  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  generally  used. 
"You  will  not  educato  young  people  by- 
taking  them  to  a  theatre  to  see  stupid. 
Clumsy,  and  ill-begotten  things  done  in 
front  of  their  eyes,  but  it  will  be  an 
education  to  give  them  a  place  in  which 

•  they   can   play   and   expand   all  their] 
vitality  and  delight  us  into  the  bargain." 

Sir  Henry  Irving  received  from  187G  to 
1905.  £2,261,087.10.1.  -His  net  profit  was 
£93,397.4.0.  Now  what  is  there  to  show 
for  these  gross  receipts  from  theatre 
goers?  If  Irving  had  asked  England  and 
America  in  the  course  of  20  years  to 
give  him  a  million  pounds  in  *rder  that 
he  might  erect  for  them  a  theatre 
"which  should  be  even  as  durable  as 
the  Comedle  Franchise  (Moliere's 
Theatre),  the  queer  thins  Is  that  he 
Would  have  been  refused  that  sum." 


atre  and  the  actors,  that  the  comedians,  | 
great  improvisators  in  those  days,  con-  j 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  the  comedies,  I 
and  not  a  little  to  some  of  the  tragedies;  \ 
that  Shakespeare  was  employed  to  polish 
any  rough  draft;  that  the-  words  spoken  ! 
at  the  performances  were  not  those  in  (. 
the  earliest  printed  form.    He  descBbes  | 
the  growth  of  "Much  Ado  About  Noth-  . 
!  ing."  The  actors  invented  many  of  the 
;  comic  roles,  not  one  actor  but  a  group 
'collaborating,  "attempting  each  one  to' 
outdo  the  other,  as  if  it  were  to  act  the  ; 
ether  off  the  stage."    There  is  a  talk ! 
with  Champfleury,  who  was  interested 
in    pantomime;     there    are  plea'sant 
sketches'  of  humble  Italian  theatres.  j 
One  of  the  most  striking  chapters  in  I 
the,  book— and  Mr.  Craig  is  pricking  thai 
reader  when  he  is  not  -clubbing  him— is 
[j  the  ono  relating  the  conversation  with| 
Salvifii  -#hen  the  great  actor  was  84 1 
;,  years  old.  "  Some  may  say  that  Mr.  | 
f  Craig  remembers  more  of  what  he  said 
to  Salvini  than  of  what  Salvinl  said  to 
him:  bmt,  after  all,  it  is  pleasant  to 
learn  that  Irving  was  nofc-a  good  teach- 
er; that  the  policeman  is  typical  of  the 
English  race:  that^there  is  only  one 
kind   of  p.cting,   the  Italian;   but  we 
are  also  pleased  to  learn  that  Salvini 
accused   English  actors  of  not  being 
serious;  that  Mounet-Sully  was  not  se-  I 

rious,  a  sufferer  from  the  tradition  of 
the  Comedle  Francaise.   "He  and  Irving 
!tod  most  of  the  foreign  actors,  while 
able  W  imitate  Nature  up  to  a  certain 
point,  can  go  no  further.    Beyond  that 
point  their  imitation  ceases  to  be  Nature 
and  becomes  conventional,  with  exag-  j 
geratod  gestures  and  mannerisms.''  The 
.stage  had  deteriorated  in  Italy.  But) 
Salvini  thought  Mr.  Craig's  designs  for' 
,  scenery  beautiful.    And  here  is  a  good 
1  place  to  leave  Mr.  Craig— with  Salvini 
1 


There  is  a  lively  dialogue  between  an 
artist  and  a -manager.  The  artist  replies 
to  the  familiar  excuse  of  the  manager: 
"I  give  the  public  what  it  demands.' 
that  the  public  is  as  right  as  rain.  If 
vou  choose  to  criticize  a  small  section 
of  tho  public,  that  is  another  matter, 
'/especiat'y  if  yrtu  choose  that  small  .sec- 
tion   which   grumbles    at   the  nation's 
bust  soldiers,  sailorsf  statesmen,  judges, 
doctors,   priests,  and  artists.    Yet  far 
from  criticizing  this  section,  it  is  the 
,  very  section  you  deliberately  cater  for 
;  in  the  theatre,  for  those  who  form  it 
'  are    always   tired     after"  their  day's 
grumbling  and  need  amusement  of  the 
dullest  kind.    And  you  call  that  hand- 
■  ful  of  the  nation  'the  Public'.'  " 

Thjngs  vital  to  the  ancients,  dancing, 
pantomine,  marionettes,  masks,  have 
been  turned  into  -a  joke.  "Dancing— a  j 
straight  toe  like  a  bicycle,  strapped  in 
like  a  'Bambino*  In  an  over-pink  tight; 
something  on  the  top  of  it  like  a  powder 
puff,  and  the  whole  thing  set  whirling 
at  an  enormous  2'ate  like  a  teetotum:  it 
is  the  modern  public  dancer— or  when  it 
be  not  this,  it  is  ii>  every  case,  and  I 
make  no  exception,  merely  a  parody  of 
the  magic  of  Isadora  Duncan.    Or  twe 


I  admiring  lus  sketches. 

A  Few  Notes  About  Music 
New  and  Old  in  England 

The  London  Tipies  of  Oct.  13  apropos 
of  a  Queens  Hall  Symphony  ?oncert 
(Oct.  11)  that  lasted  two  hours  and  a[ 
half:-  "The  concert  began  with  Debus-! 
sy's  La  Oathedrale  Engloutie,  robbed  of! 
most  of  its  poetic  mystery  by  the  hard) 
colors  of  the  orchestral  array,  and 
everything  else,  except  the  songs  which 
Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn"  gave  us,  was  the, 
work  of  clever  young  people.  There  are1 
those  who  say  that  AVagner  was  a  worn! 
out  old  man  when  he  wrote  Parsifal. 
Perhaps  that  was  why  the  Herze-leWe 
song  (even  though  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn 
was  not  in  her  best  voice)  was  such  aj 
relief;  at  any  rate,  it  has  the  mellow- 
ness of  age.  It  separated  the  work  of. 
1  a  clever  young  woman  from  that  of  a) 
i-clever  young'  man,  Dorothy  Howell 
from  Hector  Berlioz.  For  Berlioz  was 
,  very  much  at  the  stage  of  youthful 
I  eleverality  when  he  wrote  his  Symph- 
'  ony  Fantastlque— Episode  de  la  vie! 
I  d'tfn  Artiste,  about  90  years  ago;  he 
i  devoted  a  burning'  enthusiasm  to  sidel 
!  issues,  and  spent  the  most  strenuous! 
energy  on  details;  he  was  the  first| 
enfant  terrible  of  music.  Even  such  an, 
infant  effort  as  Miss  Doro  hy  Howell's) 
Lainia  sounds  mature  oy  ''omparisonj 
because"  a  century  of  Berlioz  and  hid 
kind  has  fashioned  the  tools  of  descripj 
tive  music  and  laid  them  ready  to  tha 
hand.  She  has  also  had  the  luck  ori 
her  side  in  having  her  work  played 
four  or  five  times  by  the  same  orchesj 
tra  in  as  many  weeks,  so  that  in  this 
performance  it  was  handled  with  even 
more  certainty  than  the  elderly  younri 
Berlioz.  After  tho  interval  came  Ml 
Moiseivitch,  making  the  most  vapl* 
passages  of  Tcherepnin's  Piano  Con- 
certo glitter  with  amazing  brillance^ 
and  so  at  last  we  reached  the  Dithii 
rambo  Tragico,  the  new  work  by  Mali- 
piero— a  thing  of  striving  rhythms  and 
stressful  dissonances  without  the  pic- 
turesque background  of  his  Impressioni 
dal    Vcro,    indeed    without   any  back- 


:i  everytHldy's  somebody  then  no- 
rths  anybotfy.'     We   could   not  find 
i    relationships;    Sir    Henry  Wood 

mod  merely  to  have  lot'  loose  oh  us 
appalling:   and  bewildering  gift  of 
IBM." 

he  Dully  Telegraph:  "But  what  shall 
'p«  said  of  Mallplero's  Dithirambo  Tra- 
Jflco.'  which,  though*  the  only  novelty 
ft  the   overlong  progrtun.    was  intro- 
duced at  the  very  end  of  it?   The  com- 
poser, as  most  of  us  know,  belongs  to 
the  'advanced    guard'    of    the  Italian 
moderns,  and  more  than  one  example 
of  his  acknowledged  powers  has  been 
n  hoard  hero  in.  recejit  times.  Criticism 
lis  somewhat  disarmed   in  presence  of 
I  the   statement   that   here    we   have  a 
I  'purely  musical  work,'  wherein  'every 
effect  seems    carefully    weighed,'  the 
(writer  of  the  program  notes  adding  that 
In  it  'the  composer  disdains  to  seek  in- 
spiration from  any  sources  but  his  own 
feelings  and  imagination.'    Well,  In  one 
sense  Malipiero  may  in    this  instance 
have  written  a  'purely  musical'  work, 
and   his   very  aggressive  dissonances 
may  possess  a  'purely  musical'  value. 
But,  however  much  you  like— or  dislike 
—It,  such  music  must  needs  lose^  what- 
ever significance  it  may  possess  when 
no  key  is  provided  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  composer  has  drawn  the  in- 
spiration of  his  'feelings  'and  liuagin- 
'atlon.'  " 

The  London  Times:  "The  Rhapsody 
for  Orchestra  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Heath,  heard 
on  Wednesday  (Oct.  3)  at  the  Prome- 
nade Concert  at  Queen's  Hall,  is  called 
'The  Slopes  of  Kaimactchalen,'  after  a 
mountain  in  Serbia  where  it  is  clear  that 
Jtgg^d  and  unexpected  things  happen: 
and  the  purpose  of  thTs  rhapsody  seems 
to  be  to  show  how  many  of  these  can 
happen  in  10  minutes  of  music  ami  it 
shall  yet  be  music.  We  do  not  think  it 
performs  the  second  part  of  the  com- 
pact so  well  as  the  first.  We  get  gusts 
In  our  faces,  glimpses  of  -weird  forms, 
unearthly  hushes;  but  we  are  not  made 
to  feel,  as  no  doubt  the  composer  felt, 
that  this  is  a  stately  mountain,  that  it 
was  pathetic  in  its  loneliness,  or  that  its 
peaks  cumulated  to  a  centred  or  that 
anybody  was  fond  of  it  or  even;  frighten- 
ed at  It.  In  fact,  we  do  not  fee?  that  wo 
should  know  it  again  if  we  saw  it  from, 
some  other  angle;  It  has  too  little  char- 
acter of  its  own  to  be  a  landmark.  The 
fact  is  that  a  few  insignificant  themes 
labeHed  Serbian,  a  little  part  writing 
mothered  in  a  drumroll,  and  harmon- 
ies constructed  to  jolt  us  c!ut  of  our 
jsual  complacency  are  not  enough  to 

^transport  us  in  imagination  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Queen's  Hall.  These  taust 
not  merely  happen;  they  must  follow 
from  something  else.  The  'shepherd's 
pipe,"  which  was  pretty  enough,  would  i 
have  done  quite  well,  if  we  had  been  i 
made  to  feel  somehow  that  it  was  part 
of  the  mountain  and  not  merely  a  •liece 
de  rechange  when  you  were  tired  of 
looking  at  iW 

Mr.  Busoni  received  flattering  notices  , 
for  his  recital  in  London  on  Oct.  15.  The 
Times  began  by  saying:  "To  some  of 
the  large  audiences  at  {he  Wigmore 
Hall  last  night  Busoni  may  have  meant 
a  mere  ornamental  suffix  to  the  names  - 
of  some  of  their  favorite  composers— a 
Bach-Busoni  was  a  special  sort  of  Qach, 
Be  a  Veuve  Clicquot  is  a  particularly 
lively  kind  of  widow.  To  others  who 
had  seen  it  not  on  a  programme  but  on 
a  piece  of-music.  black  -with  forbid- 
ding-looking passages,  it  may  have 
meant,  piece*  of  impertinence  —  the 
forerunner,  perhaps,  of  those  who  want 
to  fill  in  Mozart  and  re-orchestrate 
Beethoven  and  help  Brahms  out  of 
some  of  the  knots  he  ties  himself  up 
In.  Others  who  had  tried  to  play  this 
music  regarded  Busoni  perhaps  as  the 
name  of  an  obstacle-race  in  which  you 
might  swarm  the  palisade  and  carry  off 
on  your  person  only  half  the  bag  of 
flour,  but  were  sure  to  be  caught  be- 
tween, two  rungs  of  the  ladder.  But 
when  they  heard  the  man  lrmself  for  | 
the  first  time,  it  must  have  been  all 
very  different.  They  found  themselves; 
in  the  presence  of  a  player  who  really 
meant  it.  and  became  suddenly  aware 
how  little"  they,  ar>d  many  who  play 
♦hese  great  men,  really  do  mean  any- 
thing, or"  rise  to  the  height  of  the  great 
argument  at  all." 

Among  the  operas  to  be  performed  in 
English  at  Covent  Garden  this  month 
and  next  are  Stravinsky's  "Nightin- 
gale," "Parsifal;"  Delius's  "Village 
Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Prince  "Igor," 
"Boris  Godour.off,"  "Khovantchlna,"  i 
"Coq  d'or,''  "Falstaff,"  "Othello;"  Ban-  I 
tock's  "Pierrot  of  the  Minute"  will  "be 
produced  as  a  ballet. 

Clara  Butt  is  to  be  seen  in  London  ! 
as  Orpheus- in  Gluck'_s  opera.  Shertook  j 
the  part  27  years  ago  next  month  at  ' 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  By  this  ! 
time  she  must  have  a  mature  concep-  | 
tion  of  the  part. 

At  the  Art  Theatre  Mme.  Donrat  will 
bring  out  a  "Ballet  Philosophique,"  with 
fciusle  by  Cesar  Fianck.  What  particular 
work  of  Franck's  serves  for  this  philo- 
sophical dancing?  aL/' 


quite  gratif>lng  to  find  in  Albeulz's 
I  "Cordoba,"  produced  at  the  Promenade 
Concert  last  night,'  a  wholly  Intelligible 
work  based  on  a  wholly  intelligible  pro- 
gram.. The  music  depicts  the  quiet  of 
the  southern  night  broken  by  passionate, 
rhythmic,  and  highly-colored  sere- 
nades. Albenlz  has  scored  his  work 
delightfully;  and.  though  his  basic  Idea 
may  be  conventional,  his  inspiration 
never  falls  to  be  ^fresh  and  alluring. 
Equally  effective  and  arresting,'  though 
In  a  very  different  style,  was  Mr.  Percy 
Grainger's  Children's  March.  "Over  the 
Hills  and  Par  Away."  a  work  which  had 
enough  naive  qualities  to  win  a  ready 
acceptance.  It  had,  however,  one  de- 
fect. It  was  far  too  much  like  other 
and  previous  Grainger  works,  which  fact 
seemed  to  show  that  though  the  cont 
poser's  ingenuity-was'  unexhausted  the 
springs  of  his  inspiration  were  running 
decidedly  dry.— London  Daily  Telegraph, 
Oct.  23. 

A  London  critic  found  that  Mr.  La- 
mond,  the  pianist,  played  Schubert's 
Fantasia  in  C  major— "So  much  a  yard 
across  the  counter."  The  value  of  his 
playing  lies  in  "its  hard  and  clear 
statement  of  fact  We  seldom  get  from 
him  glimpses  of  the  thrhgs  that  lie  be- 
hind the  facts— of  those  things  for  which 
the  facts  were  thought  worth  preserv- 
ing." 

"When  will  singers  discover  that  songs 
that  are  effective  enough  in  an  opera 
are  not  necessarily  so  when  divorced 
from  their,  proper  surroundings?" 

A  Few  Stage  Notes 

"La  Belle  Helene"  was  revived  sue-  ! 
cessfully  in  Paris  last  month  at  the  i 
Gaite  Lyrique,  with  Marguerite  Carre  as  i 
Helen  and  Max  Dearly  as  Calchas.    It  | 
"Is  unnecessary  to  say  that  tHe  spark- 
ling libretto  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy  was 
respected.    Such  a  miserable  "adapta- 
tion" as  the  "Fair  Helen"  recently  pro- 
duced in  Boston  would  be  impossible  in 
Paris. 

Louis  N.  Parker  said  of  his  new  play,  I 

"Summertimf,"    in    London:  ."If   you  I' 
come  to  'Summertijne'  in  the  mood  to  , 
be  pleased  I  hope  you  may  find  a  little  ! 
pleasure  in  it;  if  you  come  to  it  in  the 
mood  to  laugh  I  hope  we  may  at  least 
make  you  smile;  if  Devonshire  cream, 
old  songs,   and  young  lovers,   flowers,  f 
sunshine — moonshine,    too — pretty  girls 
land  nice  men  can  still  move  your  wick- 
fed  and  petrifying  heart,  and  if  you  don't 
resent  the  entire  absence  of  a  villain 
or  a  bedroom  scene,  why  then  you  may  • 
find  a  not  disagreeable  flavor  in  this  f 
Junket  serv-.-d  up  in  a  fragile  bowl." 


uu  iniuves  tne  name  of  'pollus."  This 
whn  at  Cambral. 

In  one  of  Balzac's  Bhort  stories,  bel? 
lEble    could    find    only    42  pontoneers 

"assez  poilus"  (brave  enough)  to  exe- 
cute an  order.  Here  is  jyt  extract  from 
Le  Poilu,  the  journal  published  In  tfin 
^trenches  of  Champagne:  "The  'pollu' 
IB  you,  us,  all  chaps  with  stout  heart* 
and  brave  faces  who  stand  up  bristling 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  North  sea  and 
resist  the  barbarians,  while  they  await 
the  final  victory."  < 

The  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the 
17th  French  territorial  said  in  his  report  * 
of  March  26,  1915:  "In  the  French  army 
one  should  be  hairy  and  not  without 
hair.  Only  hair  in  the  hand  is  for- 
bidden." 

The  word  is  found  in  verse;  as  in  a 
poem  by  Paul  Adam: 

Rousseau,  Danton.  Hoche  et  Marceau,  J 
Entendez — voua  dans  le  tombeau 
Vos  lions  poilus  bondir, 
La  nation  grandlr? 
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"The    natural    exclusiveness    of  col- 
loquial intercourse,  its  tenflency  to  ad-  i 
vance  by  subtle  links  of  association,  is 
one  of  its  advantages;  but  more  vag- 
1  rancy  from  positive  acquiescence  in  the  I 
(direction  given  to  it  by  chance  or  by  any 
I  verbal  accident  is  amongst  its  w  orst- dis-  ! 
} eases.    The  business  of  the  symposiarch 
will   be   to  watch   these   morbid  ten- 
dencies, which  are  not  the  deviations  of 
graceful  freedom  but  the  distortions  of 
i.'ibecllity  and  collapse.    His  business  it 
'jaiso  will  be  to  derive  occasions  of  dis- 
cussion bearing  a  general  and  perma- 
nent interest '  from  the  fleeting  events 
or  the  casual  disputes  of  the  day.  His 
I  business  again  it  will  be  to  bring  back 
ha  subject  that  has  been  imperfectly  dis- 
cussed, and  has  yielded  but  half  of  the 
'interest  which  it  promises,  under  the 
interruption  of  any  accident  which  may 
have  carried  the  thoughts  of  the  com- 
pany  into    less    attractive  channels.". 
|  De  Quincey  on  "Conversation." 


"Roche"  Again 

Prof.  C.  Alphonse  Smith— wo  have  al- 
luded to  him  before  thi3— thinks  that  the 
word  "boche"  will  not  have  a  long  life 
Why  not?  It  was  used  in  Fraoce,  and 
not  necessarily  with  an  obnoxious  mean- 
ing, for  Germans  long  before  the  great 
war.  Music  critics,  praising  foreign  or- 
chestral conductors  visiting  Paris,  as 
Nikisch,  Richter,  Weingatrtner,  spoke  of 
them  as  "bodies. "  To  many  English- 
speaking  men  and  women  the  Prussian 
will  always  be  a  "boche,"  the  boche  of 
Belgium,  upper  France.,  the  Lusitania 
and  the  torpedoed  hospital  ships. 

THE  FELOttOPJIrfjE  ' 
We  judge  a  convict  by  his  size, 
And  color  of  bis  liair  dti<f  eyes; 
And  everything  thnt  you  could  name 
-Except  .bis  deed  of  crime  and  shame. 

We  ask  about' his  early  life, 
And  if  he  has  a  pretty  wife,  I 
How  many  children;  boys  or  girls? 
And  do  the  girls  have  pretly  curls? 

Who  was  his  grand-dad?   Did  he  drinE7 
Now  tell  us  truly— Don't  von  think 
That  be  is  probably  insane? 
Because,  if  so,  he's  not  to  blaros. 

What's  that  you  ask— What  was  his  crime? 
Oh!  That'15  forgotten  by  this  tim  ■ 
You  say  be  raped  and  murdered  too; 
Oh  well!  That's  what  some  m"       ill  do. 

And  anyway,  upon  my  word 
Pity  the  poor  man  who  has  erred? 
What  of  his  murdered  victim?  Sir! 
We  have  no  time  to  .think  of  her. 

Now  just  suppose  that  you,  or  me, 
*  Had  been  convicted  as  was  he; 
How  would  we  like  through  bars  to  gaze. 
And  be  iniprisoued  all  your  days? 

Cruel!  to  keep  him  jailed  for  life. 
And  keep  rim  from  his  pretty  wife; 
We  cannot  all  be  truly  uood 
And  this  man  is  misunderstood.^ 

And  if  he  says  that  he  repents. 
Why!  Pardon  Mm  as  recompense"; 
Wli.it  of  the  public  safety?  WeH, 
We'll  let  .the  public  go  to  hell.  1 
Cambridge.  W.  C.  W. 


A  Sugar  Bowl 

On  Nov.  15,^1S91,  a  young  man  told  of 
a  visit  to  a  great  Parisian  banker.  The| 
visitor  in  the  heat  of  discussion  raised 
the  cover  of  a  sugar  bowl  that  with  a 
lass  of  water  stood  on  the  banker's 
desk.   As  he  made  this  oratorical  ges- 
ture* tae  banker's  face  changed. x-  Thelj 
young  man  replaced  the  cover  with  an 
apology.    "But,"  said  the  banker,  "theS 
fly  wasn't  there."    Then  he  explained: 
"Yes,  I  put  a  fly  there,  so  my  servant 
will   not   steal  .the   sugar."    And  the 
banker,  until  hel  had  finally  caught  a 
fly  and  put  it  in  the  bowl,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  visitor's  arguments. 


Beards  and  Masks 

A  few  days  ago  we  spoke  of  the  order 
issued  by  Gen.  Cherflls  of  the  French 
army  that  men  at  the  front  should 
Shave  all  the  hair  on  the  face  except 
mustaches.  He  gave  as  a  reason  fcr 
the  order  that  the  soldiers  would  thus 
be  relieved  of  an  unnecessary  burden 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  120  tons.  We; 
have  received  the  following  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags ; 

The  real  reason  for  the  above  order 
was  the  gas  mask,  which  has  to  make 
an  tir-ti.ght  joint  with  the  chin  and 
cheeks — obviously  Impossible  over  a 
beard.  I  doubt  if  any  less  urgent  rea- 
son would  have  sufficed  for  the  order 
which  robbed  of  his  beard  the  "Poilu" 
whose  .  very  name  signifies  "bearded 
one."  DUDLEY  CLAPP. 

Gloucester. 


Fevrier's  "Gismonaa,"  first  performeoT7 
in  this  country,  was  produced  in  Paris 
at  the  Opera-Comhque  Oct.  13. 

"Eubbole,"  a  one-act  opera  by  Hubert 
Bath  and -an  Italian  librettist  who.  has 
based  his  book  on  an  Irish  play  by  Lady 
Gregory,  will  be  produced  at  Milan  next 
month. 

We  have  had  so  many  novelties  of 
late  which  purported  to  translate  wheily 
unintelligible    themes    into    terms  of 


Poilu 

"Poilu"  is  a  good  dictionary  word,  Mr. 
Cla>p,  but  it  does  not  primarily  mean' 
"bearded  one."  It  means  simply  "cov- 
ered with  hair."  Thus  one  may  speak 
of  a  "bras  poilu,"  a  hairy  arm.  Our  old 
friend  Esau,  who  was  abominably 
treated  by  Jacob,  was  a  "poilu."  Now, 
a  hairy  man  was  thought  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  necessarily  brave  and  pas- 
sionate. The  old  Roman  saying:  "Vir 
pilosus,  aut  portis  aut  libidinus,"  shows 
the  popular  belief.  Samson,  you  will  re- 
member, when  his  hair  was  clipped  by 
Delilah,  lost  his  strength.  The  ancient' 
Germans  passed  a  law  by  which  a  freo 
man  was  not  allowed  to  shave  or  havo 
I  lis  hair  cut.  Hebert  in  the  France  of 
!793  called  upon  "every  man  with  hair, 
to  live  in  freedom  or  to  die."    Some  years 


{      Ait  Invitation 

We.  were  invited  to  see  an  exhibition 
in  New  York  of  paintings  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Sanger.  On  a  page  of  the  invita- 
tion were  these  sentences  from  an  "ap- 
preciation" of  Mr.  Sanger  by  Mt\\Har-f 
old  Hersey: 

"The  years  tumble  together  and  out  of' 
the  stars  ono  is  touched  by  an  immortal! 
rwincL    There  is  a  .battle  of  the  senses — 
around  his  pictures  surges  the  music  of 
a  myriad  hearts  crying  for  recognition. 
Now  and  again  there  arises  out  of  the, 
apathy  of  the  ages  some  lonely  dreamer 
whose  cool  hands  shape  with  a  single; 
Btroke  of,  the.  brush  the  answer  to  every 
question.  Philosophers,  scientists,  think- 
ers—struggling agairjst  one  another  in;' 
Jihe  darkness  of  an  unlighted  world— are? 
forgotten  and  we  understand  all.    It  is 
idle  to  express  William  Sanger  in  terms 
of  criticism,  as  idle  as  it  would  be  to 
depict  Wagner  or  Rodin  in  cubes  or- 
squares,    Shall  we  be  afraid  to  admit 
it  even  though  he  is  Still  living?" 

We  wero  not  afraid  to  admit  it,  but>. 
we  could  not  accept  the  invitation.  The 
cost  of  the  journey  to  New  York  is  be- 
yond our  humble  means. 


Daniels  on  the  Bench 

Justices  of  the  Honiton  Division  of 
Devon,  Eng..  in  a  case  of  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the- food  law,  held  that  a  capon 
was  neither  a  "cockerel,  pullet,  cock,  or 
hen.".  The  government  appealed.  The 
appeal  was  granted.  Tne  Ld>d  Chief 
lUitice  solemnly  said:  "I  am  of  o-iin- 
:on  that  the  proper  construction  to  give 
lo  the  words  'cockerel;  pullet,  cock  or 
ften'  is  'young  males,  young  females 
grown  males  and  females  of  the  fowi 
species.'  That  obviously  covers  a  capon.' 


At  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon the  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  first  Pension  Fund  concert 
for  this  season  and  the  33d  in  the 
whole;  list  of  them.  The  soloist  was 
Magdeleine  Brard,  the  youthful 
pianist  from  France,  who  has  won 
extraordinary  praise  for  her  play- 
ing in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
since  she  came  to  America  last 
year. 

The  orchestra  played  Tschaikowsky's  I 

"Pathetic"  Symphony,  Wagner's  Pre-, 
lude  and  Love-Deatli  from  "Tristaiii 
nnd  Isolde,"  and  Rossini's  overture  to1 
"William  Tell."  Miss  Brand's  number  | 
was  Saint-Saens's  O  Minor  Concerto- 
No.  2. 

The  hall  was  crowded,  with  many  ] 
standing.  A  subdued  air  of  solemnity ! 
overcast  the  throng  and  the  orchestra 
owing  to  the  d^ath  of  Maj.  Higginson. ' 
There  was  some  speculation  whether 
an  extra  number,  would  be  played  as  a> 
tribute  to  his  memory,  but  this  was 
hardly  necessary,  for  the  depth  of 
lamentation  in  the  final  movement  of 
Tschaikowsky's  symphony  and  much  of 
the  music  in  the  Wagner  numbjer  were 
as  appropriate  as  any  musical  memorial 
of  the  orchestra's  founder  and  sustainer 
could  have  been.  It  was  as  if  a  pro- 
phetic inspiration  had  guided  the  choice 
Of  these  two  numbers  for  yesterday's 
concert.  It  Is  doubtful  if  either  work 
was  ever  played  with  deeper  or  more 
poignant  feeling. 

Miss  Brard's  appearance  and  playing 
proved  to  be  a  revelation.  It  provided 
astonishment,  admiration  and  abounding 
|  pleasure.  As  she  came  on  the  stage  j 
I  spectators  gasped  to  see  a  little  girl  with 
wavy,  unrestrained  locks,  dressed  in  a 
young  misses'  short  white  frock,  come 
forward  with  the  unconscious  grace  of 
a  well-bred  child  and  seat  herself  at  the 
piano.  One  was  reminded  of  the  picture 
of  the  boy  Mozart  discovered  at  mid- 
night at  his  spinet. 

Then  she  began  to  play  and  the  wonder 
grew  and  kept  growing  as  the  brilliance 
and  power  and  intricacy  of  the  concerto 
developed.  Here  plainly  was  no  slip  of 
a  girl,  no  infant  prodigy,  but  a  youthful 
artfet  with  marvellous  skill,  uncommon 
power,  commanding  surety  in  every  rip- 
ple, trill  or  run  and  seeming  maturity  in, 
feeling  and  expression.  Old  hands  at 
piano  con3er*s  began  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  as  the  finish,  the  lightness  and 
firmness  and  tenderness  of  touch  and 
emotion  were  revealed  in  the  opening 
andante  movement.  ^ 

Then  came  the  allegretto  and  zip! 
the  little  girl's  audience  was  trans- 
ported to  a  fain'  wood  filled  »vith  danc- 
ing and  whirling  sprites  and  gnomes 
and  butterflies  and  darting  birds  and 
flashing  -  waterfalls  and  a  shimmering 
mystic  light  "'n  everything  like  that." 

And  the  little  girl  was  not  playing 
any  piano,  just  leading  the  whole  big 
throng,  orchestra  men  and  all,  in  an  j 
elfin  whirl,   drawing  them  along  with ' 
her  and  the  fairies  by  the  spell  of  some  I 
magical  music  with  which  she  filled  the 
wood,  the  trees,   their  dancing  leaves,  ' 
the  nodding  flowers  and  the  spray  of 
fountains. 

In  the  final  presto  movement  strong 
winds  blew  away  the  sprites  and  the 
gossamer  butterflies  and  tore  the  leaves 
with  great  gusts  and  the  little  lady's 
followers  were  tossed  about  by  the 
power  and  splendor  of  her  mastery  of 
music.  Here,  as  in  the  fairy  dance,  the 
girlish  mistress  of  their  spirits  com- 
pelled obedience  without  a  show  of  ef- 
fort. She  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing  at 
all  special,  just  filling  the  air  with  ir- 
resistible rhythm  and  harmony  of  which 
she  was  a  living  part.  When  she  ended 
and  the  spell  was  broken  there  came 
a  tornado  of  applause  so  sweeping  and 
continuous  that  it  threatened  to  smash 
the  stone  tablets  of  the  ancient  law  j 
against  "extras"  at  a  symphony  con- 1 
cert.   But  it  didn't. 


Our  diarist  noting  on  Nov.  17,  1885. 
that  Robin,  who  expected  to  die  of  heart 
disease,  camo  to  his  end  otherwise,  said 
for  his  last  words:    "Apoplexy — that's 
curious!"  added  this  reflection:    "It  was 
a  fine  speech  of  a  savant."  That  a  man 
should  for  some  years  excite  the  sym« 
pathy  of  his  family  and   friends  by 
speaking  pathetically  about  the  sad  con- 
dition of  his  heart  or  kidneys  and  then 
De  sent  into  the  next  room  by  some 
I  foolish    ailment   or   accident,  thought 
I  trifling  at  the  time,  say,  a  self-treated 
i  corn,  is  one  of  the  little  ironies  dear  to 
I  the  people  in  the  air. 


*)(> 


vs  the  World  Wags; 
In  your  remarks  about  moustachios 
inj  whlskerage.  you  said  nothing  about 
lie  once  famous  moustache  of  Wllhelrn 
3chentolIrrn  Allow  me  to  call  your 
ittrntion  to  a  page  In  Bernard  Shaw's 
'Inca  of  Porusalem."  By  the  way. 
•Perusal,  m'-  must  bo  a  stumbling 
>lock  in  the  composing  room  of  my 
^onaorvtttive  newspaper  If  the  ltno- 
Lype  follows  copy  scrupulously,  does  not 
ihe  proof-reader  change  "Porusalem"  to 
"Jerusalem"  without  asking  himself 
whether  Incas  were,  or  are.  among  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  sacred  city?  But 
to  Shaw's  comedy.  The  Inca  (WilhelmJ, 
as  Caot.  Duval,  c.Us  on  Ermyntrude. 

Ermyntrude.     .When    I    many  the 
Inca'.-  son.  Captain,  I  shall  ni:ike  thek 
Inca  order  you  to  cut  off  that  nious-l 
tache.    It  is  too  irresistible.  Doesn't! 
It  fascinate  everyone  in  Perusalem? 

The  Inca  [leaning  forward  to  herl 
energetically].  By  all  the  thunders  oil 
Thor.  madam,  It  fascinates  the  whole 

Ermyntrude.  What  I  like  about  you. 
Captain  Duval,  is  your  moijcsty. 

The  Inca  [straightening  up  suddenly). 
Woman,  do  not  be  a  fool. 
Ermyntrude  [indisrnant].  Well! 
The  Inca.  You  must  look  facts  in  the 
face.  This  moustache  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  Inca's  moustache.  Well,  docs  the 
j  world  occupy  itself  withlthe  Inez's  mous- 
tache, or  does  It   not?    Does  it  ever 
occupy  itself  with   anything  else?  If 
that  is  the  truth,  dors  its  recognition 
constitute  the  Inca  a  coxcomb?  Other 
potentates  have  moustaches,  even  bearcs 
and  moustaches.  Does  the  world  occupy 
,  Itself  with  th:se  beards  and  moustaches? 
Do  the  hawkers  in  the  streets  of  every 
I  capital  on  the  civilized  globe  sell  in- 
j  genious    cardboard    representations  of 
I  their  faces  on  which,  at  the  pulling  r>f 
a  simple  stung.  Uie  moustaches  turn  up 
and  down,  so— '[he  makes  hia  moustache 
Ltum  up  and  down  several  times]'-'  Np! 

I  say  No.    The  Inca  s  moustache  is  so 
[  watched  and  studied  that  it  has  made 
his  face  the  political  barometer  of  the 
whole  continent.    When  that  moustache 
goes  up.  culture  rises  with  it.   Not  what 
►  you  call  culture,  but  Ku'itur.  a  word  so 
I  much  more  significant  that  I  hardly  un- 
I  derstand  it  myself  except  <vhen  I  am  hi 
I  specially   good   form.     When   it  goes 
j  down,  millions  of  men  perish. 
I    Ermyntrude.    Tou  know  if  I  had  a 
J  moustache  like  that,  it  would  turn  my 
i  head   I  should  go  mad.   Are  you  quite 
A  sure  the  Inca  isn't  mad? 
"   The  Inca.  How  can  he  be  mad,  madam? 
What  is  sanity?    The  condition  of  the 
Inca's  mind.    What  is  madness?  The 
condition  of  the  people  who  disagree 
with  the  Inca. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  play 
was  written  when  Wilhelm  was  a  terror 
and  a  menace;  in  fact,  the  little  comedy 
Was  acted  in  London  in  December,  1917. 
;    Beverly.         GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 


Lllla  Olrlk.  

Kristine  J  supers  .in. .. , 

Otto  Meyer  

I*ra  Olrlk  

count  Erik  Helstnser. 
Butler. 


Iago's  Taunt 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  Henry  Adams's  account  of 
life  in  Washington  during  the  first  year 
of  Grant's  administration,  I  came  across 
this  passage:  "Even  Adams  admitted 
that  Senators  passed  belief.  The  comic 
side  of  their  egotism  partly  disguised  its 
extravagance,  but  faction  had  gone  so 
far  under  Andrew  Johnson  that  at  times 
the  whole  Senate  sjemed  to  catch 
hysterics  of  nervous  bucking  without  ap- 
parent reason.  Great  leaders,  like  Sum- 
ner and  Conkling,  could  not  be  bur- 
lesqued; they  were  more  grotesque  than 
ridicule  could  make  them;  even  Grant, 
who  rarely  sparkled  in  epigram,  became 
witty  on  their  account;  but  their  egotism 

:  and  factiousness  were  no  laughing  mat- 
ter.    They  did  permanent  and  terrible 

,  mischief,  as  Garfield  and  Blaine,  and 
even  McKinley  and  John  Hay,  were  to 
feel.  The  most  troublesome  task  of  a  re- 
form President  was  that  of  bringing 
the  Senate  back  to  decency." 
Cambridge.       HUGH  BULSTRODE. 


Bertha  Kalich  Gives  Strong 
Performance  in  Play 
Adapted  from  Jakobi 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

I    PARK    SQUARE  THEATaE;-F.rst 

Performance  rl°f£  three  ^adapted 
Woman."  a  play  and  Dorotby 

I  by   Charlotte   E.    we»»   »  name 
.  Sonnelly  from  the  piay  of  «£^t 
!  name  by  Rudolf  Jakob..    *™£\t  the 
Washington.  D.  C.^  „_  0ct  23, 

Harris  Theatre.  E  Inson 

ISIS.  At  these  P^™^,  Erik  Albert 
took  the  part  o  ^erf- Ede- 

Brurung  P1"**0"0.  x^w  York  Chry*tal 
son,  Lara  Olnk.  Kristine;  Bea- 

'    Heme  took  ^  .^f^.  On 

i  v1*56  i  T91S  it  was  announced  that  I- 
,  I  -soy-  *•  "  V .  Biicc«.e<i  Mr.  Edeson. 


.  Li>ttl©  Salisbury 
. . .  .Facet  Hunter 

...Bertha  Kalich 

 Adcle  Klaer 

.  .Frank  uurbei-k 
.  .Jack  Roaeleigh 
Charles  Mlllward 
 John  Black 

Mr  George  Je»n  Nathan  Informs  ua  In 
a  breezy  manner  that  this   play  was 
written   about  10  years  ago  by  Rudolf 
Jakobi.    the   Hungarian   dramatist.  <  A 
manager  in  this  country  wishing  to  ex- 
ploit a  Danish  actress,  Betty  Nanson. 
ordered  a  translation.  To  give  the  play 
the  suitable  "atmosphere"  for  a  Danish 
'actress,    tiro    translators    changed  the 
I  locale  from  Austria-Hungary  to  Copen- 
hagen and  also  changed  the  names  of 
the  characters.Tho  actress  did  not  come; 
I  the  play  was  shelved  until  Miss  Kalich 
1  decided  to  produce  It.  But  the  great  war 
I  was  on;  Jakobi  was  an  "enemy  drama- 
'  tlst."   "Rudolf"  was  dropped,  for  it  was 
•"suspiciously     beery."      Jakobi  was 
changed    to   Jacobl;  the  play  was  an- 
nounced and    produced    as    a  Danish 
'  drama.  The  New  York  critics,  thereup- 
on, had  much  to  say  about  the  "Scan- 
dinavian characteristics"— "The  story  is 
the  volcanic  emotions  of  descendants  of 
the  Vikings."    One  critic  saw  in  It  "all 
'the  seriousness  and  solemnity  that  are 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  drab,  gloomy 
and   sombre   plays  which  find  flavor  in 
the   Northern   countries/'     There  was 
plainly  the  Influence  of  Ibsen.   All  this 
was  nuts  to  Mr.  Nathan,   who  headed 
his    article,    "The    Bhd  of  a  Perfect 
Dane.'  „ 
The  play  should  have  been  allowed  to 
'  tell  of  Hungarian  life,  for  according  to 
'  the  learned  and  pious  Dem  Calmet,  vam- 
pires are  common  and  very  busy  in  that 
country,    and    Count   Erik   was    a  he. 
vampire  of  the  deepest  dye.    Lilla  had 
been  one  of  his  early  victims,  but  she 
married  the  richest  man  in  Copenhagen. 
Kristine.  unmarried,  was  another  vic- 
tim, and  she  wished  Lilla  to  adopt  her 
child.    Erik  systematically  took  hush 
money  from  the  two  women,  Kristine 
also  was  rich.    Finally  Kristine  killed 
herself. 

Lilla.  had  written  to  Erik  compromis- 
ing letters  before  her  marriage.  These 
letters  gave  him  the  opportunity  for 
blackmail.  In  spite  of  her  entreaties  he 
refused  to  return  them;  yet  at  the  end 
he  would  exchange  them  for  her 
promise  to  aid  him  in  winning  little 
Marie  Meyer,  the  daughter  of  a  banker; 
for,  as  her  husband,  he  would  be  re- 
instated in  society,  and  lead  a  decent 
life.  Yet  while  he  was  making  this  propo- 
sition, he  was  overcome  by  Lilla's 
beauty  and  was  proceeding  to  woo  her 
in  his  sensual  fashion  when  she,  dis- 
gusted, choked  him,  snatched  the  let- 
ters, and  handed  them  to  her  husband, 
who  happened  to  enter  the  room  at  the 
time.  He,  noble  man,  though  a  million- 
aire with  a  gruff  voice  and  an  imperi- 
ous manner,  threw  them  into  the  fire, 
exclaimed  "Ashes,"  and  embraced  Lilla. 

This  Lilla,  outwardly  cold,  was  a  fiery 
creature.  Her  husband  likened  her  to  a 
tiger,  and  on  a  journey  she  had  shot  a 
tiger  when  Lars  had  missed  him  and  the 
others  were  afraid.  The  wonder  was  that 
she  did  not  choke  Erik  in  the  first  act, 
but  she  did  not  know  of  his  outrageous 
treatment  of  Kristine  or  his  plan  of  en- 
snaring Marie  until  later;  besides,  If 
she  had  throttled  him  in  the  first  act, 
there  would  have  been  no  play.  As  it 
is,  the  drama  is  only  a  study  of  one 
woman's  character,  and  this  study  is  not 
subtle.  Erik  is  the  most  contemptible 
of  cads.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  an 
English  or  American  dramatist  to  im- 
agine such  a  cur  even  for  melodramatic 
purposes.  Kristine  is  not  an  interesting 
victim;  the  young  lovers  are  the  con- 
ventionally noisy  couple;  no  one  can 
really  understand  Lilla's  devotion  to  her 
bow-wow  husband;  only  good  old  Meyer 
is  a  sympathetic  ch?racter. 

As  performed  at  the  Park  Square 
Theatre  Miss  Kalich  is  the  play.  Mr.. 
Millward  gives  a  plausible  impersona- 
tion of  Erik,  but  the  dramatist  does  not 
allow  him  to  show  his  power  of  fascina- 
tion. Fascination  he  must  have  had,  for 
his  two  victims  gave  no  real  excuse  for 
their  yielding,,  and  tne  little  Marie  Is 
ready  to  meet  him  daily  and  anywhere 
until  she  is  warned  solemnly  by  Lilla. 
Mr.  Burbeck  plays  well  the  part  of 
Meyer. 

Miss  Kalich  is  a  striking  apparition, 
and  not  merely  by  reason  of  face,  figure 
and  costumes.  Her  dead  white  face  is 
eloquent  in  repose  and  in  the  expression 
of  emotion.  Quietly  she  suggests  inten- 
'  sity  of  feeling.  One  awaits  the  thunder- 
storm that  follows  the  ominous  calm, 
and  awaits  it  not  in  vain.  Her  voice  is 
also  eloquent,  though  at  times  she  is 
given  to  chanting  instead  of  speaking, 
in  either  case  with  tonal  beauty.  When 
she  pleads  with  Erik,  she  is  not  lachry- 
mose; when  she  flames  in  rage  or 
laughs  hysterically  in  a  fit  of  fear,  she 
does  not  step  beyond  the  boundary  of" 
nature.  Listening  to  her  husband's  talk 
'  about  Kristine,  she  is  apparently  as  un- 
]  concerned  as  Lady  Dedlock  hearing  the 
I  old  lawyer's  story  or  the  chatter  of  the 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Guppy;  but 
j  even  Lady  Dedlock  gave  way  to  wild 
outbursts  when  she  was  alone.  "The 
j  Riddle  Woman"  is  worth  seeing  on  ac- 
count of  Miss  Kalich.  Was  Lilla  a 
riddle?  No  more  than  Kristine;  no  more 
than  any  woman  that  nas  lived,  loved 
j  and  suffered.  It  is  better  not  to  solve 
the  riddle.  Laf  was  a  wise  man  when 
he  destroyed  the  letters  without  reading 
'■  "•*?  and  took  the  riddle  in  his  arms. 


j  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE — First  pro- 
duction in  Boston  of  "Forever  After," 
a  play  In  three  acts  by  Owen  Davis. 

Ted   Jainea  t,  Onj>* 

r,-b  John  Warner 

Jennie  '  Br,<1» 

Sfrs.  Clayton  Mm.  It""9  WJ,J*1} 

Mr.  Oliylon  J?r*.1k  ta»h 

N-^n   Dorothy  Betta 

Private 'xniao'.V  ••  •  .  .Bwln*  Nssjl 

Tom  1  ->«  ell  Fr*dcrick.-M?^ 

MeNahl  8.  K.  Fried 

Ml«»  Wei>b   Virginia  Hunpert 

IWK/r  Chaiitard  Gustavo  Rollfind 

Williams  Charles  bark 

This  is  the  play  in  which  Alice  Brady 
returned  to  the  soenklng  stage  last  sea- 
son, and  which  had  such  a  pronomonal 
success  in  New  York.  It  has  all  the 
pood  old  ingredients  which  go  to  make 
up  a  sentimental  romance. 

Jennie  Clayton  and  Ted  Wayne  are 
sweethearts  from  «heir  kindergarten 
days,  and  the  years  mako  no  difference 
in  their  love  for  each  other.  Jennie  is 
he  daughter  of  the  town's  richest  citi- 
zen, whllo  Ted's  father  is  a  poor  coun- 
try doctor  Money  doesn't  matter  be- 
tween them;  naturally,  even  in  a  small 
Vermont  town,  while  they  are,  respect- 
ively, in  knickerbockers  and  pinafores. 
But  when  they  grow  up— well,  Jennie's 
mother  simply  can't  see  Ted  as  a  pro- 
spective son-in-law. 

He  goes  away  to  college,  makes  a 
sreat  hit  as  the  stroke  on  the.  winning 
Cornell  crew,  Jennie  is  very  proud  of 
'  im,  and  it  seems  as  if  all  might  be 
well.  But  no.  his  father  dies;  the  boy 
comes  horn  3  to  shoulder  the  dead  man's 
i  debts,  and  Jennie  takes  her  rightful 
i.l ace  as  belle  of  the  town.  And  how 
does  the  brave  boy  set  about  paying  off 
these  debts?  By  getting  a  job  in  the. 
town  drug  store,  mixing  sodas,  and  | 
being  very  tragic  about  it  withal.  So  of 
course  the  village  belle  and  the  po'.r 
mixer  of  sodas  can  have  nothing  in 
common;  he  renounces  her,  goes  away 
to  New  York— at.  last— to  make  his  way 
in  the  world;  the  war  breaks  out  and  he. 
p.oes  to  France.  Jennie  goes,  too,  as  a 
nurse,  anl  finally,  in  a  ruined  chateau 
in  France,  where  he  Is  brought  in  to 
her,  badly  wounded,  they  are  recon- 
ciled, and  the  last  curtail.'  falls  as  the 
audience  is  reassured  that  they  will  live 
happily  "forever  after." 

Tha  story  of  the  play  is  told  by  means 
of  the  "flashback"  device,  popular  since 
"On  Trial."  Ted  lies  wounded  cn  the 
battlefield,  and  in  his  delirium  he  lives 
over  again  his  past  life.  A3  the  im- 
portant events  a'-e  mentioned  tho  cur- 
tain falls,  r.nd  the  scone  of  which  h? 
speaks  follows. 

Whether  or  not  the  fact  that  we  are 
one  year  removed  from  the  once  famil- 
iar jargon  of  "No  Man's  Land," 
"trenches,"  etc.,  has  anything  to  do 
with  it,  the  battlefield  scenes  in  the  play 
leave  us  cold.  And  the  action  which 
takes  place  in  the  little  Verm6nt  town  is 
no  more  convincing.  Not  all  Miss  Brady's 
superb  acting  or  Mr.  Crane's  equally  ex- 
cellent performance  can  make  the  play- 
seem  other  than  much  ado  about  noth- 
ing. For  a  young  captain  to  lie  wounded 
in  No  Man's  Land  while  he  and  his  pri- 
vate make  pretty  speeches  seems  simply  j 
silly.  And  for  the  same  young  man  to; 
moon  around  behind  a  soda  fountain  and 
curse  hTi  luck  instead  af  getting  out  and 
doing  something  about  it  seems  equally 
silly.  And  that  overcoat  of  his!  It  was 
shabby,  and  a  button  was  missing;  and 
both  Ted  and  Jennie  were  damply  miser- 
able over  it.  Any  young  man  brought  up| 
in  a  Vermont  town  would  have  known 
how  to  sew  that  button  on,  and  you 
can't  make  us  believe  he  wouldn't! 

Miss  Brady  is  such  an  ib!e  actress,  s^ie 
is  so  lovely  to  look  at,  and  weeps  with 
such  consummate  skill,  that  it  is  a  pity 
she  can't  have  something  better  to  weep 
over.  Both  she  and  her  young  husband, 
Mr.  Crane,  grave  an  excelient  perform- 
ance. Her  supporting  company  is  ex- 
tremely capable.  Mrs.  Russ  Whytal  as 
the  mother,  and  Frank  Hatch  as  the 
father,  were  convincing,  while  Mr.  War- 
ner and  Miss  Betts  as  the  boy  and  girl 
chums  were  delightful.  Miss  Brady's 
admirei-3  were  out  in  force  and  she  re- 
ceived much  enthusiastic  and  well  de- 
served applause. 


soncs,  "ml  one  heart- wringer,  called 
"Mammy  Chloe,"  which  Is  accompanied 
by  much  quivering  of  the  Jolson  lower 
Hp  and  a  certain  amount  of  clasping 
of  the  Jolson  hands  and  bending  of 
the  Jolson  knee.  After  this  number 
last  night  the  house  was  in  the  deep- 
est silence  for  two  seconds,  and  then 
the  applause  came  wit<i  a  bang,  prov- 
ing that  people  who  go  to  a  show  to 
laugh  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
opposite  emotion. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  one  of  the  great- 
est of  American  comedians  shot  .d  also 
be  an  expert  in  the  manipulation  of 
heartstrings.  Humor  and  pathos  are 
close  kin,  as  Puccini  knew  well,  and  as 
Al  Jolson,  in  another  field  and  nnothe:- 
day.  knows  Just  as  well. 

Jolson  sang  some  of  last  .season's 
favorites  too,  and  snapped  hi#  fingers 
and  shi-ugged  his  shoulders  to  "I'll  Say 
She  Does"  and  "  'N  Everything."  And 
at  intervals  he  came  out  and  thanke'' 
everybody  and  made,  some  local  al- 
lusions that  were  new  and  topical. 

The  old  story  of  Sinbad,  brought  up 
feci  date,  was  told  with  the  aid  of  gor- 
geous lights  and  color,  a  golf  course,  a 
:  Sultan  with  a  Mayfair  accent  (you  need 
j  not  be  told  who  that  was),  a  realistic 
.  shipwreck  in  which  Al  Jolson  was  -found 
, rretty  near  a  watery  grave,  a  multi- 
tude of  pretty  girls  (a  few  of  them  t.oo  j 
big,  according  to  Winter  Garden  taste.il 
and  some  performing  dogs 

BATHING  BEAUTIES 
HEAD  KEITH  BILL 


Bothwell  Browne  Has  an  At- 
tractive Revue 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— U  Trova-  j 
tore.  Opera  by  Giuseppe  Verdi.  Thej. 
cast; 

Manrleo..  Leonard  Sanfordl 

Leonora  Hazel  Eden 

Azucena  May  Barron . 

Coont  di  Liana  Dillon  Sballard 

Perrando  Harold  J.  Gels 

Butj  Lirnn  Grltfinj' 


"  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE.  Return  of 
"Sinbad,"  with  Al  Jolson;  libretto  by 
Harold  Atteridge,  music  by  Sigmund 
Romberg  and  Al  Jolson. 

The  cast   includes     Virginia  Smith, 
Irene    and    Constance    Farber,  Kitty 
"Doner,  Helen  Eley,  Franklyn  A.  Batie, 
Forrest  Huff,  Lawrence  D'Orsay  and 
Ernest  Hare. 

There  are  now  three  revues  in  town, 
and  this  one  has  been  here  before,  but 
nearly  everv  seat  in  Boston's  biggest 
theatre  was  filled  last  night.  Somecame 
because  they  hadn't  seen  "Sinbad,"  and 
a  great  many  because  tney  had. 

The  show    is  in  all    essentials  un- 
hanged since  it  was  here  in  the  spring. 
''"vSr*-Js  the  same  large  and  competent 
same  gorgeous  settings  and 
I  and  the  .-same  Al  Jolson.  Only 
on   has   some   new  and  peppy 


Bothwell  Browne  and  his  Bathing 
Beauties,  assisted  by  the  Browne  Sis- 
ters and  a  large  company  of  dancers,  in 
a  20th  Century  Revue,  head  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last 
evening  a  large  audience  was  deeply  In- 
terested. ' 

The  piece  has  the  merit  of  variety, 
and  while  the  dances  are  commonplace, 
they  serve  to  introduce  a  group  of  beau- 
tiful young  women  in  colorful  costumes 
and  studied  undress.  The  act  concludes 
with  Bothwell  Browne  in  "The  Dance  of 
Jealousy,"  which  affords  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  talent  as  a  female 
impersonator.  There  was  no  interpreta- 
tive significance  to  the  dance  and  fpr 
the  most  part  jt  consisted  of  a  succes- 
]  slon  of  convolutions  and  gyrations. 
'  Nick  Brown  conducted. 

Other  acts  were  the  Ramsdells  and 
Deyo,  in  a  series  of  dancine  novelties: 
George  M.  Rosener,  in  "The  Anthology 
of  an  Old  Actor,"  the  story  of  a  "ham" 
who  "came  back";  Mullen  and  Francis, 
in  an  uproarious  a«t  of  "nut"  comedy; 
"The  Cat,"  an  interesting  story  of  an 
obtrusive  vampire,  convincingly  inter- 
preted; George  Yeoman  and  Lizzie,  in  a 
travesty;  "Clubmates."  a  sketch,  intro- 
ducing a  quartet  of  good  singers  in  a 
i  novel  manner;  Lucy  Bruch,  fiddler;  and 
|  Claire  and  Atwood.  acrobats. 

■J   George  Smith  Gives  VeH 
Pleasing  Recital  at 
Jordan  Hall  \ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

George  Smith,  pianist,  gave  his  firsl) 
rvcltal  in  Boston  yesterday  in  Jordan 
Hall.  His  program  was  as  follows: 
Handel,  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith;! 
Haessler,  Gigue.  D  minor;  Mozart  J 
Presto,  F  major:  Mendelssohn,  Prelude] 
and  Fugue  in  E  minor;  Chopin,  Sonata, 
B  flat  minor;  Debussy,  jardins  sous  la)  * 
Pluic.  Prelude  in  A  minor;  GlazounoffJ 
•  Gavotte,  D  major;  Arensxy,  Fughetta, 
d  minor;  Tschaikowsky,  danse  car-| 
•cteristique;  Leschetizky,  Arabesque,  A 
flat;  Liszt,  Polonaise,  E  major. 

This  young  man  is  a  pianist  of  in- 
disputable ability. 

There  are  many  in  these  days  that 
can  scurry  over  the  keys  and  succeed 
in  playing  nearly  all  the  notes.    There  ' 
are  many  that  surprise  the  unwary  bv 
a  display  of  herculean  strength  In  spite: 
of  their  delicate  and  youthful  appear- , 
ance.    They  all  are  catalogued  as  pian- 
ists.   But  Mr.  Smith  is  already  in  a 
class  apart 

Not  that  his  performance  yesterday ! 
was  flawless,  but  the  exceptions  that 
might  be  made  to  his  interpretation  of 

Chopin's   Sonata  argue   better  for  his 
future  than  if  he  had  been  smugly  and  i 
perfunctorily    orthodox.    He    was  in-! 
(lined  to  make  too  many  points.  H<- 
bas  not  yet  learned  to  pass  over  the  I  J 
unessential  lightly;  he  has  vet  to  apT  U 
preclate    'the  emphasis  of  understate]/ 
mv  '       f    the    Performance    of  thdflE 
fecherzo  was  open  to  criticism  bv  rea-I 
son  of  undue  deliberation  here  and  there1 
in  the  middle  section;  if  the  descending] 
bass  in  the  first  section  was  not  ef-» 
fective  on  account  of  undue  force  irJEi 
the   upper   part— how    wonderfully  deSfflr 
Pacnmann   brought  this  out!    On  theT 
other   hand,    his    performance    of  thei 
mysterious  Finale,  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  even  of  the  highest-  reputation 


dc  nnd  Fugue  called  for  ability  of  a 
rivrent  oni.-.  and  hare  the  pianist  re- 
mnded  to  the  command. 
Mr  Smith  should  pla?  as  much  as 
.•sslble  In  public.  Experience  and  selt- 
■Iticism  will  hencerorth  be  his  best 
structors.  He  has  evidently  been  well 
ained-  It  is  also  evident  that  he 
rcadv  thinks  for  himself.  He  has 
'll  enthusiasm.  Taste,  as  a  rule, 
yesterday  -flfWiln  bound. 

|  {race  Hoffman,  Percy  Hemus, 
Hans  Kronold  Share  Honors 


ft 


A   small   but  appreciative  audience 
heard  the  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  last 
evening,  given  by  Percy  Hemus,  bari-  j 
tone-   Grace   Hoffman,    coloratura  so- , 
prano.  and  Hans  Kronold.  'cellist.     All  f 
the  artists  were  enthusiastically  received,  , 
especially  Miss  Hoffman:  and  the  en- 
cores which  were  insisted  upon  added 
materially  to  the  length  of  the  program. 
Miss  Gladys  Craven  played  the  piano. 

Their  program  was  as  follows: 
AdaKio    Haydn 

Rondo    Boct?er!?i 

Menuette  and  variations  Hayun 

Mans  Kronold 

Cfcro  Nome    (from   Itisoletto)  Verdi 

Grace  Hoffman 
"It  Ib  Knoush"  (from  Ulijah)  .  Mendelssohn 
with  piano  and  'cello 

Percy  Hemus 

Cradle  Sons  ,   Godard 

Hebrew  Airs  (Kol  Nidrel) 

(Hill,  Elll) 
Rhapsodic  Honsrolse  : . . .  Popper 

Hans  Kronold 

Solvejss  Song   (Peer  Gynt)  Griee 

L'Heure   Exquiae  ■  ■  ■  •  •  •  Hahn 

Chanson  Provencale  Del'  Aequa 

•iraoe  Hoffman 

Could  1  "*•  •••  T°stl 

Flowe-    Rain  . .  =  Schneider 

Oh    I'm  Not  Myself  At  All  Old  Irish 

Danny   Deever  Damrosch 

Percy  Hemus 

The  Crucifix  Faure 

Mr    Hemus,  Miss  Hoffman,  Mr.  Kronold 


AURELIO  GIORN 


Bj  PHILIP  HALE 
Aurelio  Giorni,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Franck, 
Prelude.  Chorale  and  Fugue;  Gluck- 
Sgambati,  Aria:  Scarlatti,  Toccata,  G 
major;  Mozart,  Fantasia,  D  minor:  Bee- 
thoven, Rondo,  G  major,  op.  24;  Grieg. 
Ballade;  Rubinstein,  Etude  in  E  flat; 
Tschaikowsky,  Meditation;  Rachmani- 
noff. Melodie  in  E  major;-  Liszt,  Me- 
pnlsto  Valse. 

Mr.  Giomi  gave  a  recital  in  Boston 
three  years  ago  this  molth,  when  he 
appeared  as  a  pupil  cf  Sgambati.  He 
was  playing  in  New  York  in  April,  1918 
when  he  was  called  to  the  Italian 
colors.  A  few  nights  ago  he  returned  to 
Boston  as  the  pianist  of  the  Elshuco 
Trio. 

Yesterday  he  did  not  seat  himself  be- 
fore the  piano  until  20  minutes  past 
three,  although  the  hour  of  the  re- 
cital was  announced  as  3  P.  M.  He  is 
one  of  the  many  who  this  season 
nave  annoyed  the  punctual  by  tardi- 
ness. The  excuse  of  a  line  at  the  box- 
office  paying  the  war  tax  has  been 
given:  but  a  pianist,  singer,  fiddler 
should  not  keep  an  audience  waiting  on 
account  of  persons  willing  to  ,enrich 
the  government.  Having  joyfully  paid 
the  little  tax.  they  could  enter  the  hall 
during  the  time  between  two  pieces  on 
the  program.  It  might  also  be  said 
that  there  might  be  quicker  work  in 
the  box-office. 

Mr.  Giorni  has  an  agreeable  touch  in 
light  and  flowing  passages.  His  mech- 
anism is  nimble.  His  tone  loses  quality 
in  the  playing  of  massive  chords.  As 
an  interpreter  he  has  much  to  learn. 

Cesar  Franck's  Prelude,  Chorale  and 
Fugue  is  one  of  the  noblest  compositions 
in  the  literature  of  the  piano.  As  Mr. 
Giorni  played  it,  the  first  two  sections 
wert<  episodic;  while  Franck  was  sternly 
logical  In  the  development  of  his  mu- 
sical thought.  Yesterday  there  was  lit- 
tle suggestion  of  continuity.  There  was 
halting,  probably  for  the  sake  of  "great 
expression."  Furthermore,  Mr.  Giorni 
stopped  after  the  Chorale,  possibly  ex- 
pectant of  applause,  and  then  played  the 
Fugue  as  if  it  were  a  separate  composi- 
tion. The  interpretation  sadly  lacked 
elevation  and  spirituality. 

Of  the  three  pieces  that  followed  in 
order  as  played,  the  Toccata  was  the 
most  effective.  The  Aria  of  Gluck  was 
played  with  false  sentiment,  a  mannered 
reading  was  substituted  for  the  neces- 
sary simplicity.  Mozart's  Fantasia  was 
spoiled  by  inconsequential  restlessness. 

Mr.  Giorni  should  learn  first  of  all  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  composers 
that  please-  him.  Digital  fleetness.  a 
certain  elegance,  and  even  tonal  beauty 
are  as  dross  if  the  composer  does  not 
speak     directly,     appealingly     to  the 


ROLAND  HAYES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Roland  W.  Hayes,  tenor,  assisted  by 
Lawrence  B.  Brown,  pianist,  gave  a  eon- 
cert  last  night  tn  Symphony  Hall.  There 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  African 
melodies.  The  Crucifixion  and  That  Mut- 
tering Thunder;  Afro-American  folk! 
j  song  'Witness,  arranged  by  Mr.  Hayes; 
L.  B.  Brown.  The  Song  of  the  Sea;  Nora  | 
D.  Holt,  Who  Knows?  Gerald  Tyltf, 
Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night;  H.  T.  Bur-: 
leigh.  By  the  Pool,  Prayer,  Oh!  My 
Love;  Coleridge-Taylor,  Onaway,  Awake 
Beloved:  Duparc.  Invitation  au  Voyage; 
Massenet.  Le  Reve  (from  "Manon"i; 
Beetnoven,  Adelaide;  Puccini,  Ch'  el  la 
Mi  creda  (from  "The' Girl  of  the  Golden 
West"). 

Writers  about  Afro-American  music 
have  expressed  the  wish  that  the  music 
of  the  Negro  in  Africa  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  those  well  equipped  for 
the  purpose.  Travelers,  as  Burton  and 
Will  Wood  Reade,  have  contributed  only- 
notes  more  or  less  superficial.  The 
former  maintained  stoutly  that  the 
African  was  not  creatively  musical. 
Reade  had  much  to  say  about  the  pas- 
sion of  the  African  for  the  drum. 

Mr.  Hayes,  a  singer,  known  favorably 
by  his  art  throughout  the  country,  pur- 
poses next  spring  to  sojourn  in  Africa 
after  visiting,  and  probably  singing  in, 
certain  European  cities.  In  Africa  he 
will  study  the  unadulterated  native 
music.  Having  obtained  this  material, 
he  will  inquire  into  possible  modifica- 
tions in  the  ante-slavery  years  of  this 
country:  whether  genuine  African 
melodies  were  transplanted;  if  they 
were,  how  far  they  were  changed  by 
the  music  then  heard  in  towns,  in 
churches,  and  coming  from  the  mas- 
ter's house  on  the  plantation.  There 
will  remain  for  him  the  study  of  the 
Negro  music  that  has  developed  since 
the  civil  war. 

\  It  would  he  interesting  to  know  how 
much  Mr.  N.  Clark  Smith  did  to  the 

(African  melodies.    Cerlaihly  the  air  ot 

f"The  Crucifixion"  has  suffered  a  sea- 
change  if  it  came  from  the  Zulus.  "That 
muttering   thunder'"   has  more  of  the 

j  characteristics  of  an  old  and  rude  chant. 
Mr.  Hayes  was  fortunate  in  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  amusing  "Witness;" 
amusing  to  those  of  us  wl>o  are  un- 
fortunately sophisticated,  yet  pathetic 
in  the  trust  of  the  belief  expressed. 

Of  the  settings  of  music  to  three 
poems  by  Dunbar,  that  of  Miss  (or  Mrs) 
Holt  is  the  most  musical  and  the  most 
effective.  Simple  as  the  song  is,  it  af- [ 
forded  Mr.  Hayes  an  opportunity  to 
show  exquisite  tasle  in  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

,  The  Herald  has  more  than  once  paid 
'  tribute  to  the  beautiful  voice  and  the 
'  vocal  skill  of  Mr.  Hayes.  Many  fingers 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
voice  and  relied  solely  upon  it.  Mr. 
Hayes  takes  his  vocation  more  serious- 
ly. Few,  very  few,  tenors  of  any  race, 
now  on  the  concert  stage,  are  heard 
with  so  much  pleasure.  Few  sing  with 
so  marked  intelligence,  with  so  fine  an 
appreciation,  of  musical  and  poetic 
values. 

Mr.    Krow»A  played    sympathetic  ac 

companimen 


hearer. 


Miss  Vahrah  Hanbury,  soprano,  gave 
a.  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  KU  in- 
ert Hall  Her  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Dowland,  Come  Again  Sweet 
Love;  Lady,C.  S.,  On  the  Banks  of 
Allanwater;  Old  English,  Come  Las- 
sies and  Lads;  Turn  Ye  to  Me;  Horn, 
Cherry  Ripe;  Tschaikowsky,  By  the 
Window  and  Since  I  Am  Once  More 
Alone;  Gretchaninoff,  My  Native 
Land,  The  Wounded  Birch;  Bleich- 
mann,  Love ;  Aubert,  Vielllc  Chanson 
-Espagnole;  Pesse,  La  More  .ties 
Diseaux;  Grieg,  Le  Revo;  Poldowski, 
Oolombine;  Szulc,  Hantise  d'Amour; 
Horsman,  The  Shepherdess;  Goring 
Thomas,  River,  Dream;  Bassett,  The 
Icicle;  Ward  Stephens,  Summer 
Time.  John  Doane  was  the  accom- 
panist. 

Miss  HanBury,  who  sang  here  for 
the  first  time,  gave  two  recitals  this 
year  in  New  York,  where  she  was  re- 
garded as  a  young  and  promising  sing- 
er. She  has  a  pleasing  stage-pres- 
ence, and  a  pure,  flexible,  agreeable 
and  rather  light  voiee.  Her  work  with 
the  extreme  upper  tones  in  soft  pass- 
ages was  sometimes  technically  de- 
ficient and  in  a  few  instances  she 
forced  tone.  As  an  interpreter,  she 
showed  native  intelligence  and  skilful 
coaching.  This  was  perhaps  especial- 
ly noticeable  in  her  interpretation  of 
Tschalkowsky's  "Since  I  Am  Once 
More  Alone"  and  Gretchaninoff's  "My 
Native  Land."  It  was  strange  to  hear 
Grieg's  song  in  French.  Of  the  less 
familiar  songs,  the  ones  by-  Pesse, 
Horsman  a-., I  Bassett — the  last  with 
its  refrain  of  "Drip'' — were  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  in  Horsman's  song 
Miss  Hanbury!  displayed  a  fine  melodic 
line.  '  -*b 


Home-Grown 
As  the  World  Wa& 

Soma  time  ngo  l  wrote  in  threnorilo 
tone  of  a  disappointing  experience  with 
sadly  commercialized  an(]  synthetic  ap- 

plebutter.  much  "fortilled"  and  ex- 
tended with  boiled  turnip  and  other  neu- 
tral nonenlty.  I  doubted  whether  the 
real  article,  the  omperor  of  all  jams 
and  marmalades,  was  yet  made.  But 
there  came  a  friend  who  told  me  where 
to  get  the  real  okl-fashioned  article, 
pure  and  unadulterated,  the  compound 
of  throe-to-one  boiled  sweet  cider,  sliced 
apples,  wood  smoke,  allspice  and  pa- 
tient stirring;  for  six  hours  ever  an  open 
outdoor  fire.  That  was.  a  kind  deed,' 
Kinder  was  the  man  who  came  to  me 
with  a  quart  jar  under  his  arm  and 
said:  "Take  and  eat,  that  I  may  have 
thy  opinion  as  an  tpplebutter  expert 
whether  this  bo  the  true  spirit  cf  the 
orchard,  the  essence  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican king  of  fruits." 

And  applebutter  it  was,  all  but  the 
wood  smoke:  rich,  tart,  unctuous,  and 
palate-delighting.  Take  a  thick  slice  of 
wheat  bread,  a  layer  of  good  Jersey 
butter  generously  laid  on  (do  not  pro- 
fane applebutter  with  a  poor  founda- 
tion), then,  a  spreading  of  this  spread- 
iest  of  spreads;  then  double  into  a  sand- 
wich, and  eat  thereof  thoughtfully, 
slowly,  thankfully,  with  knowledge  that 
you  are  being  truly  fed,  in  body  and 
Spirit.  Nothing  else— except  another 
slice,  and  such  libations  of  tea,  coffee 
or  milk  as  may  best  please  you. 

Don't  double  the  slice  for  children.  Ad- 
ministered single  to  children,  it  ad- 
vances them  one  step  toward  godliness; 
itter  a  youngster  has  partaken  freely, 
le  simply  must  have  his  face  washed. 

"Her  cargo  for  Liverpool  included  13,000 
barrels  of  apples" ;  I  have  seen  the  item 
a  dozen  times  this  fall.  When  will  the 
merits  of  the  "Home-grown"  be  better 
appreciated?  Home-grown  fruits  and 
vegetables— aye,  and  home-grown  man- 
ners and  morals,  if  you  like,  also.  When 
|shall  we  learn  that  Nature  has  scat- 
tered foods  over  the  earth  about  where 
they  are  most  needed,  that  the  local 
product  best  fits  local  needs?  We  ship 
away  our  apples,  and  then  laboriously 
and  expensively  lug  in  all  the  alien  fruit3 
we  can  find,  including  the  pomological 
freaks  and  fakes  like  alligator  pears. 

When  we  are  not  shipping  away  ap- 
ples, we  are  letting  them  decay,  or  turn- 
ing them  into  hard  cider,  a  chilly,  flat- 
ulent and  hypocritical  drink,  a  porch - 
climber  of  a  drink,  which  lacks  the  frank 
knock-you-do'.vn  of  the  robust  liquors 
like  rum,  gin,  brandy,  and  whiskey,  as 
well  as  the  gay  abandon  of  champagne 
or  sparkling  Bungundy,  but  which  sends 
a  bill  the  next  morning,  just  the  same, 
payable  in  drafts  on  the  liver.  And  apple- 
butter  languishes  and  is  neglected  and 
has  to  be  specially  sought  for,  and  o. 
generation  is  growing  up  knowing  but 
little  about  it.  And  I  mournfully  watch 
the  bottom  of  that  quart  jar  rising! 

We  go  daft  on  carting  things  around 
over  the  earth.  Neglecting-  home  prod- 
ucts, we  haul  our  peaches,  green  and 
poisonous,  from  Georgia;  our  pears  from 
Oregon,  our  plums  from  Pasadena,  our 
strawberries  from  Florida,  our  grapes 
from  Spain — here  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  where  Bartlett  lived;  within  30  miles 
cf  Marshfield  strawberries,  within  20 
miles  of  the  original  "Concord"  grape- 
vine, still  growing  by  the  wayside,  not 
far  from  Hawthorne's  "Wayside." 

Varieties  of  fruit  are  developed,  not 
for  taste  or  flavor,  but  with  a  view  to 
their  "standing  shipment."  That  is  to 
say,  tough  enough  and  soggy  enough  to 
be  Jolted  a  thousand  miles  in  a  freight 
car.  "Stand  shipment,"  indeed — a  bale 
of  old  shoes  will  do  that.  Our  peaches 
come  to  us,  picked  green  and  full  of 
prussi.e  acid.  Our  strawberries  are  great 
)  sour  lumps,  as  poisonous  as  the  peaches. 
Basely  ''commercialized,''  all  of  them. 

Let  them  ripen;  let  the  sun  dissolve 
the  poisonous  acids;  make  them  into 
jams  and  butters,  on  the  spot.    Get  the  \i 
jam  habit,  and  eat  more  bread— not  the  $ 
dry,  tasteless  husks  of  French  bread,  f. 
nor  expensive  fancy  biscuits,  all  salted  I 
and  sugared  and  greased  to  d-;ath.  but 
real  bread,  moist,  creamy,  nut-flavored, 
and  sweet,  'with  good  butter,  and  tho 
tart  tang  of  apple  butter!    Our  wheat 
consumption  is  less  than  four  cents' 
worth  apiece,  per/  diem,  and  we  spend 
millions     for     caviare     and  alligator, 
pears,  dried  coccanut  and  green  OliveV, 
deviled  crabs  and  pickled  walnuts,  be- 
sides all   the  fried  aibominalions  that 
ever  were  invented  since  the  liist  fry- 
ing pan  was  hammered  from  a,  copper 
plate.  -  It's  all  wrong.  W\  C.  T. 

Brooklinw. 
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Royal  Indiscretion 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Anent  oysters,  of  which  you  write 
so  feelingly,  has  this4  record  perform- 
ance come  to  your  notice? 

Stanislas  Leszczynski  wrote  in  a  leti 
(1726)  about  his  daughter,  Marie,  Queen 
of  France:  "You  have  heard  of  the  in- 
disposition of  the.  King  and  Queen. 
Thank  God,  they  are  through  with  it 
Their  sympathy  extends  even  to 
that  which  gave  them  the  .sickness, 
which  is  from  eating  too  much:  for  they 
suffered  from  a  violent  indigestion,  the  ?*3L 
Queen  especially,  after  she.  had  eaten 
ISO  oysters  and  drank  four  glass' s  of 


sumo  lime  as  the  Queen,  we  are  lold, 
hnd  eaten  too  many  figs  and  had 
drunk  milk  on  top.    '  C,  E. 

Boston. 

No  wonder  that  the  blameless  Gabriel 
Peignot  of  Dijon  complained  In  1810  that 
no  life  of  Louis  XV  had  been  written 
impartially,  or  giving  the  details  that 
Ills  reign  demanded:  "These  biographies  , 
are  either  superficial  and  incomplete, 
or  they  were  dictated  by  passion;  they 
are  as  repugnant  to  good  taste  as  they 
are  to  morality."  But  Louis  XV  was 
not  the  only  French  king  Immoderate  in 
eating.  Henry  of  Navarre,  ate  greedily 
cf  melons  and  oyBters;  Napoleon,  indif- 
ferent towards  food,  thought  nothing  of 
drinking  dally  20  cups  of  coffee.  Of  all 
European  monarchs  Charles  V  waa 
probably  the  heaviest  eater.  Roger 
A.icham  watched  him  with  wonder  at 
the  feast  of  the  Golden  Fleece  make  his 
way  through  "sod  beef,  roast  mut'/n, 
chared  h^re,  after  which  he  fed  well 
on  a  capon."  And  Ascham  adds  that 
Charles  drink  "the  best  that  ever  I  I 
saw;  he  had  his  head  In  the  glass  five 
times  as  long  as  any  of  them,  and  never 
drank  less  than  a  good  quart  at  once 
of  Rhenish  wine."  Motley  gives  an  ac- 
count  of  this  ruler's  incredible  gas- 
tronomic prowess:  how  he  breakfasted 
at  5  on  a  fowl  seethed  in  milk;  dined  on 
20  courses  at  12;  supped  soon  after  ves- 
pers, and  again  at  mifnight  or  1  A.  M., 
the  heartiest  meal  of  all.  "And  he  irri- 
gated every  repast  by  vast  draughts  of  | 
beer  and  wine."  Ed. 

HONOR  FOUNDER 
OF  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  sixth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduc 
tor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  ii 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  a: 
follows:  Schubert,  Unfinished  Sym- 
phony; Brahms,  Concerto  No.  2  for 
Piano;  Beethoven,  Symphony  No. 
Felix  Fox  was  the  pianist. 

This  concert  was  in  memory  of  Mai. 
Higginson,  the  founder  and  sustainer 
of  the  orchestra.  The  program  was 
made  up  of  compositions  that  he  espe- 
cially liked  to  hear.  To  discuss  the 
nature  of  these  compositions  without 
regard  to  the  performance,  if  any  dis- 
cussion were  needed,  would  now  be  out 
of  place.  The  symphonies  have  long 
been  regarded  as  the  full  expressions 
of  the  composer's  characteristics  and 
they  are  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  mu- 
sic. The  concerto  had  been  performed 
nearly  a  dozen  times  at  these  con- 
certs. It  was  heard  in  the  more  re- 
cent years  three  times  in  succession: 
in  1916,  1917,  1918.  The  performances 
by  Josephy  and  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  are 
I  gratefully  remembered  by  the  older 
j  concert-goers;  the  performances  by 
Messrs.  Bauer  and  Gabrllowltsch  are 
fresh  in  the  memory. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  praise  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  symphonies  and  the 
concerto  by  Mr.  Monteux  and  the  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Monteux  had  before  this 
shown  that  a  Frenchman  can  be  as 
eloquent  an  interpreter  of  the  great 
German  masters  as  of  the  modern  and 
ultra-modern  French;  but  yesterday  he 
revealed  new  strength  and  beauty  in 
the  fragment  of  Schubert's  Symphony— 
fortunately  for  the  world  it  is  a  frag- 
ment, for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Schubert  could  have  sustained  his  lofty 
flight  to  the  end— and  not  within  our 
recollection  have  the  grandeur,  the 
mystery,  and  the  triumphant  exalta- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Symphony  been  so 
boldly  brought  before  one. 

Too  many  conductors  regard  only  the 
lyrical  side  of  Schubert's'  genius;  they 
soften  or  ignore  his  dramatic  Intensity, 
forgetting  that  among  his  songs  are 
the    "Doppelgaenger,"    "Atlas,"  "The 
Dwarf,"  not  to  mention  other  master- 
jpieces  of  a  robust  and  even  wild  Imagin- 
ation. M.  Vincent  d'Indy,  a  stickler  for 
fform,  deplores  the  fact  that  Schubert 
died  before  he  had  taken '  lessons  in 
counterpoint  of  Simon  Sechter,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Schubert's  sym- 
phonic works  have,  for  the  most  part, 
only  a  mediocre  Interest;  works  injured 
by  the  absolute  want  of  order,  propor- 
tion, and  general  harmonious  arrange- 
ment."   It  is  true  that  many  of  Schu- 
bert's compositions  are  diffuse;  that  in 
them  he  was  charmingly  and  at  last 
tiresomely  garrulous;  but  this  reproaoh 
cannot  be  urged  against  the  first  move- 
ment  of   the   "Unfinished."     Here  im 
music  that  is  much  more  than 
"Votes,  with  many  a  wlndlnu  boat 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  oat. 
Mr.  Monteux  not  only  felt  the  dra- 
matic intensity,  the  passion  of  certain 
pages,  but,  by  his  art,  his  personal  au- 
thority, and  his  magnetism,  the  audience 
felt  with  him. 

Tn  like  manner  the  fiery,  self-torturing 
first  Allegro  of,  Beethoven  was  no  long" 
aken  sniujslv  for  granted  as  a  lonp 
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yesterday.  It  deserves  UM 
>4~  mora  than  the  third. 
I  variations).  The  transition 
beno  to  me  l'nuUe  Is  a  test 
„r's  vision  Here  again  Mr 
iiunphed  In  his  solving  of 
\fter  the  double-bass  figure 
bols  of  a  frolicsome  elc- 
quoto  Herlioa— come  those 
v  „  sinister  measures  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  superb  tonal  outburst.  After 
this  outburst  the  problem  is  how  to 
maintain  tho  spirit  o£  exultation  to  the 
end  without  drooping,  without  halting. 
Mr  '  Monteux  clearly  showed  that  this 
problem  is  not  without  a  convincing, 
stirring  solution. 

Mr.  Fox.  u  pianist  of  clear,  fluent, 
polished  technic,  also  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, was  called  on  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  play  the  piano  part  of  Brahms's 
voluminous  concerto.  The  task  for  one 
that  has  long  been  in  readiness  is  an 
arduous  one.  Mr.  Fox  acquitted  him- 
self with  pleasure  to  the  hearers  and 
with  credit  to  himself.  A  feature  of  the 
performance  was  the  playing  by  Mr. 
Bedetti  of  the  violoncello  solo  in  the 
andante,  playing  that  ravished  the  ear 
by  tonal  beauty  and  richness  and  wholly 
satisfied  the  musical  understanding. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
is  as  follows:  Chausson,  symphony  in 
B  flat  major:  songs  with  orchestra; 
Beethoven.  "Nature's  Adoration"  ;  Han- 
del. "Ombra  Mai  Fu,"  from  "Xerxes"; 
Bach.  "Bf>*  Heart  Ever  Faithful" ; 
Griffes,  "The  Pleasure-Dome  of  Kubla"  ; 
Khan,  symphonic  poem  (after  the  poem 
of  Coteridge).  first  performance;  Verdi, 
"O  Don  Fatale,"  from  "Don  Carlos" ; 
Chabrier-Mottl.  "Bourree  Fantasque." 
Louise  Homer  will  be  the  singer. 


tries*  to  -top  it  The  only  protest  J 
have  ever  been  ablu  to  make  is  to  Jam 
trfy  hat  on  over  my  ears  when  other  men 
lake  theirs  off.  but  the  only  result  is 
that  they  think  l  don't  know  how  to 
behave. 

There'  I  won't  say  that  J  die  Content, . 
but  tha  blackest  criminal  finds  his  mind 
eased   by  confession  before  execution 
and  I  think  l  feel  better. 

UECTOtt  Ml'NSON. 

Boston. 


To  the  Anglo-Saxons 

(The  following  verses  were  written  at 
li  the  time  of  Ukj  Spanish  war.    A  cor- 
i  respondent  thinks  that  they  aro  now 
1  timely) :  \ 
S  Ye  of  the  race  that  de«poU  hate. 

Men  of  ihu  Anglo-Saxon  Breed, 
3  Who  wnins  the  charter  of  tbelr  rights 
Vrom  tyranny  ai  Runpjtnede, 
i  a*  .I  as  your  glorious  anuiils  show. 
L  Id  every  age,  on  laml  ami  sua.  • 
. Tilave  hauled  for  the  rights  of  aiiui. 
,j  Autl  wou  so  oft  the  victory. 


band 


Oct.  — >.  I.i 
Introduced 
ofvSo  in  the 


mi  itt 


th 


a;  a  new  peer  at 
Hons  •  of  Lords.  -\s  he  ' 
i»I)4l><  r  editor  for  many  j 
I  y  this  lime  know  bet 


"Un— " 


in —  '  i~  .1  \  :l< 
passing  our 


U!i»l*-rt;iking. 
not  our  : 


=  jur  wit.  .. 
\*  I'latlcr  ,,r  pr.miss  uu'.irvakhi 
Bow  bard  to  aukill  I 

1'oOrawins  a  tootlr— Is  (his  harder 
Or  not.  tlian  iinslitxIUiu^  a  leaf: 

H»«t  .^fcr  seen  i-onk  jr.  the  larder. 
Unbolljlng  lieef? 

A  marvel  |.>  me  *>ven  nior.>  i> 

lliiw  .-.•■v.  r  tiie  wri!.-r  must  hr 
Win,  time-  afinr  tiru-.  in  his  stories 

t'ncatbonis  tlie  tea. 

Who  trii-s  inkiiiventiug  a  tank,  or 

A  kijirH-r  essays  to  unkiji. 
Su>'-cils  in  unsawlng  a  plank,  or 

Dnprtntlnj-  a  slip-/ 

— A.  W  .  iu  the  Lomloi)  Daily  Chronicle. 

'  A  Missing  Word 

\3  the  World  Wags: 
fR  a  fit  of  reprehensible  ill-nature  I 
uited  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
c't  that  Mr.  E.  II.  Sothc-ra's  perverse 
eiiiocritius  in  tragedy  when  he  might 

distinguished  in  his  proper  field  of 
HUfidy  had  been  foreseen  by  divers  nine- 
en  th  century  writers  and  even  foretoid 

cryptic  phrase. 
I  instanced   the  supposed  quotation 
om>  the   old     play— -The  Stranger" 
here  the  protagonist  speaks  of: 

"A  i*mail  bauiUft  liaru  by.*' 
To   be  sure   of  my  facts  {  dug  all 
irough  that  dreary  work  only  to  find 
tat  the  line  really  was: 

"A  small  town  bard  by." 

Serve  me  right,  too. 
But  do  you  know  of  an  apt  line  that 
ta  point  this  reference'' 

Yours  wearily, 

GAYLORD  QUEX. 

A  Fatal  Error 

s  the  W  orld  Wags: 

Lor,,.,  long  ago,  so  lont,  that  moun- 
tins  have  arisen  siiwe  with  cities  on 
\eif  flanks.  I  committed  a  crime,  and 
DWthe  memory  of  it  will  not  let  me  die. 
:  was  in  the  old  Hotel  Arlington  in 
'ashington.  once  fashionable,  but  which 
i  years  ago  was  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
n  a  hot  Juno  day  I  was  going  up  in  the 
levator  with  two  or  three  men  who 
ioked  as  if  they  came  from  the  Missis- 
ppi  vallev  and  were  not  yet  at  ease  in  . 
le  effete  East.   The  elevator  stopped  at  \ 
boot  the  third  floor  I  should  say,  and  a  \ 
idy  got  In.   At  that  moment  I  took  oft'  ! 
iv  hat.  not  with  reference  to  the  lady 
ut  the  heat.    The  other  men  thought  I 
as  being  polite,  and,  not  wishing  to  be 
loueht  wild  and  woolly,  they  took  off  j 
leir?.  The  lady  looked  us  over  with  a  i 
lint  air  of  surprise  to  see  whether  she  j 
ught  to  bow.  or  not,  found  we  were 
Iter  strangers,  and  gave  it  up.  Then  we  | 
ot  to  tho  'steentl.  floor  and  gradually' 


out. 


nprofttable  tale,  you 
yet,  from  that  acoin 
;  an  oak,  or  rather  a 
i-hich  has  overshad- 
thid  fair  'and;  for 
i  went  back  to  the 


I  Ye  Efig'lisb-speaking  men!  alike 

Those  of  the  brave  Ood-fearing 
I  Ruled  hv  Victoria's  gentle  sway, 
I    And  those  iu  far  Columbia1*  land, 
\wake!    the  often-threatened  fight 
!    With  Freedom's  foes  perhaps '  Is  near— 
I  Awake,  nnlte  and  all  tlie  hosts 
Of  despotism  you  need  not  fear. 

United   be  one,  and  rule  the  deep, 

For  where  your  conquering  fk-ets  comliiuo, 
Sot  all  the  world  will  dare  to  meet 

The  thunders  of  the  serried  line.  >, 
Unite'    ye  men  of  kindred  race. 
And  hold  tlie  land-controlling  sea. 
1  Then  arj  secure  those  blessinjrs  dear, 
i    pmiv>  Hinon"  mi'i)  and  I,itierty. 
|    WI«  «UOas  m  nRI3pBWOg  0_  WU.NOE. 

The  "New"  Slang 

!   Some  days  ago  we  quoted  the  definition 
!of  "hot  stuff''   in  Oassell's  New  Dic- 
tionary "An  unscrupulous  or  formida- 
ble person."   A  London  journalist  justly 
■=ays  that  this  definition  does  not  quite 
express  the  full  significance  of  the  term: 
"The  Archbishop   of  Canterbury  is  a 
formidable   person,   but  the  term  'hot 
'stuff'  would  scarcely  be  considered  ap- 
I  propriate.    On  the  other  hand>  George 
ltobev  is  neither  formidable  nor  un- 
scrupuloup,  but  he  is  emphatically  hot 
stuff'  "   This  journalist  does  not  accept 
some  of  the  slang  as  "new"  or  the  defi- 
nitions as  adequate   "  'Cushy'  is  defined 
as  a  'job.  good  pay  and  little  to  do, 
but  its  primal  meaning  was  a  safe  job 
of  any  sort  out  of.  the  trenches.  *  • 
•High  brow'  was  popular  long  before  1914 
and  so  was  'top  hole.'    The  word  'mov- 
ies<  came  very  early  in  the  history  of 
the  cinema.    'To  make  good'  has  quite 
a  middle-aged  air  nowadays,  and  cut- 
ting  no   ice'    was   accepted   from  the 
States   a   good   many  years  back,  to- 
gether with  'fed  UP'  and  'no  flies  on. 
Vnd  is  a  'toff  quite  the  right  rendering 
of  a  'gu V  ?  Surely  in  Americanese  'that 
guy*  mean.4  little  more  than  'that  felr 
jow Blinking"  is  not  so  mueh  a 
-euphemism  for  bleeding"  as  for  "the 
fuller-bodied  adjective  made  popular  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw."  ,  

"Occupied  Germany"  Sub- 
ject—Interesting Pic- 
tures of  Rhineland 

Mr.  Newman's  illustrated  travel  balk 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall  had  for  its 
subject  /"Occupied  Germany."  The  lec- 
ture was  more  interesting  than  the  one 
of  last  week,  for  the  material  gave  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  talk  anq)  pictures. 
Alsace  is  best  known  by  the  novels  and 
•  short  stories  of  Erckmann-Cliatrian. 
Neither  this  region  nor  Lorraine  since 
the  war  lends  itself  so  freely  and  grate- 
fully to  the  camera  as  tho  Rhineland, 
nor  are  the  occupied  zones  so  near  to  us 
as  those  held  by  the  Americans  and 
the  British. 

Although  in  Luxemburg,  at  Mainz,  and 
Trier  the  constant  rain  lessened  the  ef- 
fect of  the  moving  pictures  taken  by 
Mr.  Newman,  those  of  Cologne,  Cob- 
lentz,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  clear 
and  often  beautiful.  There  were  scenes 
taken  before  and  after  the  war,  with  a 
view  to  show  the  difference  in  street 
fate.     '  ■»  •  1 

Mr.  Newman's  talk  was  instructive 
without  ever  being  too  statistical  or 
heavy.  His  observations  on  the  present 
condition  and  the  future  of  Germany 
were  heard  with  close  attention  by  the 
'large  audience.  Wherever  he  went  he 
found  the  German  firm  in  his  belief 
that  his  country  fought  a  defensive  war; 
.  that  Germany  was  not  conquered,  but 
only  humbled.  He  saw  no  evidences  of 
starvation  as  he  found  in  Poland,  for 
hunger  is  not  starvation.  There  is 
plenty  of  money,  and  those  who  have 
it  can  live  in  luxury,  though  clothing  is 
very  dear  and  there*  are  some  articles 
that  cannot  be  obtained. 

Instructive,  too,  were  his  remarks 
about  the  energy  and  the  industry  Of 
the  German  workman  at  present  in  his 
tffort  to  restore  the  nation  to  its  for- 
mer commercial  position.  In  fact,  th« 
talk  was  packed  with  useful  informa- 
tion told  in  Mr.  Newman's  agreeablo 
manner.  The  life  of  the  American  sol- 
dier on  duty  in  the  occupied  zone  was 
vividly  depicted. 
Mr.  Newman  will  give  this  talk  thi 


"We  havi   all  suffered  in 
•rom  the  chatterer.    Sometime*  he  ox- 
,latu  to  hta  neighbor  the  play  as  It  goes 
Jong:  sometimes  he  Indulges  in  f-nu- 
,iacenc«s:  "You  should  have  seen  Lulu 
•  UUkins  In  this  part."    Or  the  bar*, 
.acked  women,  young  and  old.  In  a 
heatre  party  talk  continuously  about 
nythln*-  except  the  play,  *nd  s»ie  i«- 
olently  at  poor  wretches  who  dare  to 
uggest  that  they  should  be  quiet. 
We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore.  In 
eprlnting  Mr.  William  L.  Courtney  s 
•Chatter  of  the  Stalls:  St.  James  Iho- 
.tre."  which  was  published  in  the  l*n- 
on  Dally  Telegraph  of  Oct.  30: 
Fussy  Mother  *Un  Daughters:  There, 
oafs  all  right.     We  c*  cfttla  down  | 
■omfortably  before  the  curtain  goc*  up.  1 
What  is  the  title  of  the  piece?  Oh.  yes. 
•Reparation."    That    may   mean  any- 
•Wn£o 'course.   But  I  do  hope  that, 
s  a  nice  ploy.    Your  uncle  said  that  I J 
■ould  safely  bring  you.  ( 

E  SUSP's 

■iST  there   was'  no   violation    of  the 
Seventh  Commandment. 
Less-sharp  Daughter: 

Daughter:    Oh,  that  was  unin- 

& t  Tresay  Iycan  sleep  quite  com- 
■ortably-even  though  I  think  the  Rus- 
dans  have  behaved  very  bad»f  *ndj£k7 
eritten  some  rather  shocking  °°0^ 
4ut  they  are  the  fashion  nowadays,  and 
.hat  excuses  everything. 


FVied     s  "  "'g  "Man     \Ufh  eyeglass:' 

r5Kw.  this  play  Is  qulto  vicux  Jeul 
Tolsloi  a'  his  most  (  xaspei  itlngly 
mortll.  If  «'r  produced  such  a  piece  in 
England,  it  would  be  called  hopoleislj 
Victorian.  "Learn  to  appreciate  'lie 
charm  of  wedlock,  and  do  not  take,,to 
strong  drinks"— that  is  the  commonplace 
moral.  How  banal  this  Russian  apostle 
Can  be!  . 

Young  Soldier  sitting  next  to  him:  I 
call  it  jolly  good.  I  know  those  drunk- 
ards and  have  seen  them  all  over  the 
world  ruining  their  homes.  In  Russia 
there  is  a  particular  type  o*  nerveless, 
apathetic  man  who  has  no  will*  and  goes 
downhill  because  he  has  not  the  strength 
of  mind  to  put  on  -the  brake  Henry 
Alnley  gives  you  exactly  the  right  idea. 
He  is  Al.  . 

Faded  Youth:  Ah,  yes,  you  probably 
like  melodrama.  I  only  care  for  psycho- 
logical problems.  ~ * 

Young  Soldier:  And  do  you  come  to 
the  theatre  to  solve  them? 


You  forget  tho 


ct    next  week. 


Haughty  Lady  (who  with  her  attend- 
ant swain  has  trodden  on 
along  the  line  where  her  seats  are). 
Who  is  the  author.  Cyril.  « 

Cyril  (who  reads  books):  Tolsftoi.  au- 
►Vinr  of  "Anna  Karenina. 
*Her °  Haughtiness  (  vho  does >  nol :  read 
books):  '  What  Is  he?  Is  he  a  BoUhevik. 

Cvril:    Well,   hard;y.    You  must  be. 
thinking  of  Trotskl. 

Her  Haughtiness:  They  both  have 
outlandish  names.  Did  this  one  write 
"Good-bye"?  . 

Cvril'  No.  no.  That  was  Tosti. 

Her  Haughiness:   Dear  me,  how  Ctjrl-1 
ous  that  they  should  all  begin  with  T ! 
anl  end  with  i.  Well,  tell  me  about  this 
whwe  name  is  written  on  the  pro-  j 

S  Cyril  (a  little  impatiently):   He  wrote. 
,0nf  novels  and  long  T^^V-riv  cSris- 
repented  and  became  an  Early  Chris 

'Her  Haughiness:   And  died  raving? 
Cyril;  No.  he  died  in  the  odor  of  so- 
cialistic sanctity. 

"  Her  Haughtiness*  How  very  unpleas- 

»nt!         ,:  v-,  . 

Gushing  Young  Lady:  When  does! 
Henry  Alnley  come  on  the  stage?  Oh, 
Sot  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  so  yearn- 
ing to  see  nim.  You  have  seen  him  in 
this  piece,  haven't  you,  Ted?  And  I 
what  is  he  like? 

Cousin  (who  frequents  theatres).  \ou 
Bee  he  has  gone  among  the  gypsies,  and, 
therefore  he  is  a  victim  of  drink. 

Gushing  Young  Lady:  And  has  he  to, 
wear  shocking  clothes?  I  suppose  so. 
And  I- do  so  love  him  in  a  romantic  part. 

Cousin:  Oh.  he's  romrv.Hic  all  right,  in- 
termittently, when  he  is  not  dninking. 

Gushing  Young  Lady:  But  he  keeps 
his  handsome  face? 

Cousin:  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  In 
the  third  act  he  wears  a  beard  which 
grows  longer  and  longer  until  he  looks 
quite  patriarchal  in  the  last  scene. 

Gushing  Young  Lady:  Oh,  I'm  so  dis- 
appointed.  I  hoped  he  would  have  been 
a  Russian  Romeo,  or  Hamlet,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort-in  a  play  like-like—- 
Cousin-  "The  Voice  from  the  Minaret. 
Gushing  Young  Lady:  Yes.  or  "Kid- 

d  Cousin:  Ah,  "The  Voice  from  the  Bas- 

IHe^is  very  pleased  with  this  joke, 
which,* however,  he  did  not  invent.! 
•  »  » 

Stockbroker  (to  his  friend):  Tell  you 

,"what,  old  chap.  Strikes  me  that  this  Is  a 
Pussyfoot  drama-evils  of  drink  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing-something  like  the 
what's  his  name  that  Zola  wrote. 

His  Friend:  You  mean  L'Assommoir 
with  Charlie  Warner -in  the  principal 
part.  How  good  he  was!  (They  remi- 
nisce for  several  moments). 
'Stockbroker:  What  is  this  chap, 
,  Alnley,  like? 

His  Friend:  Oh.  very  good.  He  is 
the  idol  of  the  High  Brows,  you  know. 

Stockbroker:  Ah!  Successor  to  Lewis 
Waller  on  a  different  line. 

His  Friend:  Well,  perhaps.  But  Hlgn 
Brows  were  hardly  invented  then. 

Stockbroker:  It  don't  matter  as  lonfc 
as  he  can  act.  I  see  he  is  supported  by 
Marion  Terry.  There's  a  sweet  actress, 
if  you  like.  I  remember  .  .  •  (they  go 
on  reminiscing  for  several  more  minutes) 


'Faded  Youth:  Ah.  no.  .  What  would 
life  be  without  its  psychic  mysteries? 
A  problem  solved  is  an  interest  k'Hed. 

Young  Soldier:  And  do  you  think  that" 
the  moral  of  a  play  is  of  no  conse- 
quence? -  .  _ 

Faded  Youth:  My  dear  boy,  Art  has 
no  moral. 

Young  Soldier:   And  Conscience? 

Faded  Youth:   Mere  ethical  dyspepsia. 

(Indi«nant  voice  from  row  behind: 
"Oh,  shut  up!"  Faded  youth  shuts  up 
accordingly.) 

•  •  » 

Her  Haughtiness:     Cyril,  what  does 
repertory  mean?  I  am  always  coming 
across  it— a  repertory  theatre  at  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester  or  Birmingham  an  , 
actor  who   comes  from    a    repertory  j 
stage,  and  so  on.   What  is  it?  j 
Cyril  (a  little  fretfully ■:  Why  Should, 
you  worry  about  it?  You  will  forget 
the  moment  I  tell  you. 

Her  Haughtiness:  No,  indeed.  I  like  | 
to  learn  things  without  the  trouble  of 
looking  them  up  in  books  and  news- 
papers and  dictionaries.   Please  tell  me.  ( 
Cyril  (who  is^obviously  bored):  Wejh 
the  r*al  meaning  of  repertory  is  th» , 
result  of  discovery,  so  called  because  I 
the  people  who  work  these  stunts  so 
rarely  make  discoveries.  But  the  con-  j 
ventional  meaning  is  a  store. 
Hetv  Haughtiness:   Like  Harrods? 
Cyril-   No;  ves;  anything  you  like. 
Her  Haughtiness:      You  are  out  of 
temper   tonight,   Cyril..     I   am  afraid 
that  th's  Tolderoiskl  gentleman— I  shall 
never   get   his   name  right— does  not 
agree  with  you. 

(Cyril  relapses  into  silence.) 
*  •  • 

Fussy  Mother:  There,  my  dears,  I 
hope  vou  have  enjoyed  it.  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  it  has  all  been  about, 
but  I  confess  that  I  closed  my  eyes  a 
little  and  so  may  have  missed  the 
point  of  the  drama. 


Sharp  Daughter:  It  is  not  finished 
et  Lisa  is  still  Fedya's  wife,  and 
lierefore  guilty  of  bigamy  with  his 
uccessor. 

Fussy   Mother:      Oh,   my  dears,  he 
oks  as  if  he  werej  going  to  commit 
uicide!   I  am  sure  he  is!   I  do  hope 
at  he  is  not  going  to  use  firearms,  i 
not   bear   pistols!   Close  youffears, 

tlg^o'e  hero  solemnly  shoots  himself) 
mid  great  applause.)  W.  L.  C. 

urposes  and  Concerts  of  the 

ioston  Musical  Association  .  ; 

The  Boston  Musical  Association, 
ieo-ges  Longy,  director,  has  been  defl-, 
itely  formed.  "This  association  is  de-, 
■  gned  to  be  broad  in  its  scope— it  aims, 

0  provide  an  outlet  for  the  semi-pro- j 
.sslonal  musician  who  would  gladly  de- 
ote  his  or  her  >.lents  to  orchestral 

the  introduction  of  young  apd 
spiring  soloists  will  be  a  special  duly- 
nree  soloists -are  to  be  heard  at  each 
>  oncert-and.  finally  but  of  equal  im- 
portance, the  American  composer  will) 
,e  given  every  opportunity  to  have  his; 
orks  plaved.  in  fact  no  program   s  to. 
c  given  that  does  not  contain  at  least 
n.  fitting  American  composition.  K 
s  also  stated  that  the  programs  will  not) 
je  exclusively  American  and  l-rench.: 
•The  works  of  all  schools  will  be  givent 

1  hearing  and  the  greatest  eclecticism| 
nil  govern  the  choice  of  works  to  bei 
performed.  The  compositions  of  the 
alder  masters  will  not  be  ignored.  All 
works  bv  American  composers  played  at 
chese  concerts  which  are  of  particular 
worth,  will  be  given  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Societe  Nationale  de| 
Musique  de  Paris." 

The  program  of  the  first  concert  on 
Dec  17  in  Jordan  Hall  will  include  the 
Suite  from  Rameau's  "Castor  and 
Pollux,"  arranged  by  Gevaert;  Brahms 
serenade  op.  16;  Beethoven's  Romanr. 
n  F  for  violin  played  by  Miss  Marshall, 
Ravel's  Three  Poems,  of  Mallarme, 
with  little  orchestra,  sung  by  Miss 
Kent;  Saint-Saens's  "Wedding  Take, 
and  an' American  composition  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  to  be  chosen  by  a  committee 
of  which  E.  B.  Hill  and  A.  Shepherd  are 
two  of  the  members.  The- orchestra  will 
consist  of  the  best  available  semi-pro- 
and  professional  players  in  Boston. 

The  dates  of  the  remaining  four  con- 
certs on  Wednesday  evenings  are  Jan. 
21  (chamber  music).  Feb.   25  (mstru- 


For  Information  eoniorhln*  subscrip- 
tions, ate.  Richard  No   -ran  of  si.  ■ 
Hall  may  ')e  consulted. 

Notes  About  the  Theatre, 
Plays  and  Stage  People 

\  lactam  of  bronze  with  enamel  and 
mosaic  enrichments— In  r-onl  of  the 
central  shaft  a  standing  figure  with  a 
halo  nobis  i  mirror— '  as  been  unveiled  I 
>U  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  to  the  mem- 
cry  of  Laurenco  Irving  and  his  wife 
Who  went  down  with  the  SS.  Empress 
of  Ireland  in  May,  1914.  There  Is  talk 
in  London  of  the  desirability  of  a  new 
theatre  In  the  West  End  to  be  called 
the  Irving  Theatre:  that  i^  to  say,  the 
■aft  has  been  t  suggested.  A  London 
newspaper  announced  on  Oct.  2S.  1910: 
"The  new  theatre  which  Mr.  H\  B. 
Irving:  proposes  to  build  near  Leicester 
square  will  ■•robably  be  completed  in 
little  more  than  a  year's  time,  when 
Mr.  Irviog  will  open  it  with  a  Shake- 
spearean play  on  his  return  from  Aus- 
tralia. As  already  stated,  i:  will  be 
called  the  Irving-  Theatre  It  will  ac- 
comodate 2000  people."  This  theatre 
was  never  built.  There  is  now  the  sug- 
gestion that  commemorative  tablets  for 
Laurence  and  "H.  B."  be  fixed  on  the 
base  of  their  father's  monument  in  St. 
Martin's  place.  London. 

Lennox  Pawle,  known  in  Boston  as 
actor  and  clubman,  will  have  a  leading 
part  in  Cecil  Whitehead's  "Dear  Little 
Lady."  produced  by  Peggy  Primrose, 
the  actress,  this  month,  before  he  leaves 
for  this  country. 

C.  B.  Fernald,  also  known  in  Boston, 
is  pieparing  the  English  adaptation  for 

^London  of  Benelli's  drama,  "The  Jest." 

I  Henry'   Ainley    will    play   one    of   the  . 

!  brothers. 

The  late  H.  B.  Irving  played  only  once 


the  films— "The  Lyons  Mail";  Si 
George  Alexander  once  —  "The  Seconc 
Mrs.  Tanqueray";  Ellen  Terry  once  - 
"Her  Greatest  Part";  Sir  John  Hare 
once — "Caste." 

"The  Lilac  Domino"  reached  its  750tl 
performance  in  London  on  Oct.  27. 
"Souris   ci'llotel,"   produced  in  Pari 
I  last  month,   tells  of  a  traveling  Pari 
sian  surprising  In  his  room  a  hotel  ra 
J  rifling  his  baggage.    She  is  so  charmin; 

that  Be  undertaker" the  task  of  turnin, 
I  her  from  her  evil  ways.   At  the  end  he 
I  marries  her,  with-  the  consent  of  her  ol 
I  Uncle  ,a  jovial  burglar,  who  promises  t 
lead  an  orthodox  life.  , 

ShakespeareLs.  "Tempest,"  "Richard 
II"  «nd  "Love's  Llbor  Lost"  werf 
played  in  London  last  month. 

HaU  Caine's  "Darby  and  Joan,"  writ 
ten    expressly    for.  the    screen,  disap- 
pointed  the   London   Daily  Telegraph 
The  Times  called  it  one  of  the  hrsi 
|  things  that  the  British  producer  has 
i  ione.    "  *  j 

Mary  Pickford,  Pauline  .  Frederick 
Mario  Doro,  Ann  Murdock.  Cons'iflfct 
Talmadge  and  Geraldlne  Farrar  w»rr 
all  seen  in  film  plays  in  London  tb< 
week  beginning  Oct.  19.  ^ 

Marie  Tempest,  who  has  been  acting 
in  South  Africa  for  a  year,  will  play 
in  India,  China,  Japan  and' at  Manil; 
on  her  way  to  America. 
.  The  Daily  Telegraph  foutfd  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plot  of  "Tiger  Rose" 
'the  Savoy,  London,  Oct.  17)  "tedious": 
.  the  talk  "commonplace  and  stodgy." 

The  Phoenix,  a  London  society  for  the 
presentation  of  Elizabethan  and  Resto- 
ration plays,  wil(  perform  Webster's 
"Duchess  of  Main"'  on  Nov.  23-24. 

Phyllis  N'eilson-Terry  sang  and  recit- 
ed at  the  Coliseum  last  month,  after  an 
absence  from  England  for  the  best  part 
of  live  years.  She  was  "pathetically 
nervous"  as  a  singer,  but  as  a  reciter, 
the  "real  T>rry  voice"  was  heard,  and 
sorr.?  of  "the  Neilson  mannerisms"  were 
.observed. 

The  _  lucky  composer  of  "Chu  Chin 
Chow,"  which  breaks  all  London  records 
on  Friday  with  its  1476th  performance 
must  have  made  a  tolerable  fortune 
with  the  'play.  Apart  from  the  perform- 
g  rights  fees,  he  has  probably  received 


T  the  hotel  to  allow  her  to'oscnpe  through 
his  rooms,  who  proves  to  be  her  hus- 
band's dearest  friend.  There  are  till 
kinds  of  minor  coincidences,  of  pre- 
cocious little  boys  who  hapneii  to)  be 
In  hiding  when  mUers  reveal  the  secret 
spot  In  which  they  keep  tho  keys  of 
their  safe,  but  these  are  comparatively 
unimportant.  The  major  coincidences 
are  the  things  which  matter,  and  we 
are  disappointed  that  the  "author  found 
them  necessary.  .But  the.  film  ts  well 
produced  and  admirably  acted,  notably 
by  M.  G.  Michel  as  the  usurer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ho  made  him  such  a 
genial  old  ruffian  that  one  could  not! 
help  feeling  a  sneaking  liking  for  him, 
and  It  was  quite  a  relief  when  he  was 
repaid  the  money  which  he_  had  lent. 
The  moral  of  the  pv.rure  seems  to  be 
that  if  you  are  friendly  with  the  fates 
and  can  rely  on  the  kindly  aid  of  co- 
incidence, you  can  visit  the  money- 
lender with  impunity. — London  Times. 
Oct.  13. 

The  Times,  we  regret  to  sar.  did  not 
take  the  British  film.  "Tho  Impossible 
Woman,"  seriously:  "Playgoers  may  re- 
member Mr.  Haddon  Chamber's  comedy 
which  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
a  month  after  tho  outbreak  of  war.  It 
did  not  er  joy  any  undue  share  'of  pros- 
perity, doubtless  because  the  world  was 
too  much  perturbed  with  soul-stirring 
events  at  the  time  to  wcrry  about  the 
tantrums  of  a  spoilt  and  bad  tempered 
pianist,  who  flew  into  fits  of  temper 
whenever  her  will  >vas  thwarted  or  her 
path  crossed.  We  can  still  see  Miss 
Ullah  McCarthy  in  Oriental  robes  and 
her  hair  awry  flinging  herself  at  the 
keyboard  of  her  piano  and  revelling  in 
the  complexity  of  the  part.  Picture 
theatregoers  will  find  Miss  Collier's  con- 
ception of  the  character  equally  strenu- 
ous. We  have  rarely  seen  a  film  in ' 
which  the  heroine  has  so  literally  JTung 

herself  Into  her  work.  Miss  ColTTer's 
energy  is  amazing.  On  the  slightest 
provocation  she  works  herself  into  a 
fury  of  passion  and  if  at  the  end  of  an1 
hour  of  it  the  audience  feels  rather 
limp  and  exhausted  at  seeing  so  much 
feminine  energy  and  'cattishness'  por- 
trayed on  the  screen— well,  that  is  surely 
tho  greatest  tribute  possible  to  the 
uflctrese.  One  could  hardly  recommend 
'The  Impossible  Woman'  to  those  who 
go  to  the  pictures  for  peace  and  quiet- 
ness but  as  a  fascinating  study  of  mili- 
tant' womanhood  Miss  Collier's 'whirl- 
wind work  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise" 

••Reviewing  "The' Girl  for  the  Boy,"  a 
new  musical  comedy,  based  upon  a 
French  farce  "La  Petite  Chbcolatiere" 
and  produced  at  the  Duke  djf  York's, 
London,  on  Sept.  22,  the  Times  says: 
"Why!  oh  why!  had  not  Miss  Palerme 
the  courage  to  break  with  the  tradition 
which  seems  to  insist  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  performance  of  a  musical  com- 
edy the  stage  shall  be  converted  into  a 
florist's  shop?  A  hunflrcd  floral  offer- 
ings will  not  help  a  bad  show  along  the 
road  to  success,  and  if  the  entertain- 
ment is  good  (as  in  the  present  in-, 
stance)  there  is  no  need  for  such  arti-  j 
ficial  display.  Here  at  leayt  is  one  direc- 
tion in  which  economy  might  "be  prac- 
ticed." .  | 

Messrs.  Vedrenne  ana  Eadie,  joint 
managers  of  the  Boyalty  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, have  separated.  Mr.  Vedrenne  re- 
tires after  eight  yean  of  successful 
management.*  The  theatre  before  had 
not  been  fortunalf.  "Milestones"  put 
the  new  management  on  its  feet.  An-  | 
other  great  success  was  "The  Man  Who  i 
Stayed  at  Home." 

The  reviewer  of  film-dramas  that  i 
writes  for  the  London  Times  was  im- 1, 
pressed  by  views  of  the  food -producing  i 
capacity  of  the  United  "States  shown  in 

"The  Profiteers,"  views  that  stfMftsted 
to  him  "a  land  of  supcr-milk  and  supei' 
honey."  He  added:  "That  is  about  r>> 
far  as  tho  title  goes.  The  film  thi... 
Settles  down  to  one  of  the  ruts  whicJ 
American  film  plwts  have  worn  in  thd 
cinema  road,"  In  "Virtuous  Men"  h« 
objected  to  the  amount  of  blood  seen  on 
the  faces  of  many  of  the  actors  after  tho 
numerous  fights  that  oqpur. 
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Honor  Of   Brt   old-fashioned   sort.  When 

he  came  on  the  stune  for  the  drat  tttn* 
in  an  opera,  he  expected  applause.  HI* 
first  look  was  at  the  gallery  to  see 
whether  the  claque  was  there.  He  oOn- 
Dtantly  addressed  the  audience  Instead 
of  the  soprano,  contralto  or  baritone. 
He  had  sung  chiefly  in  opera  houses 
Where  this  was  customary,  ft  was  his 
firm  belief  that  all  critics  were  venial. 
The  beiiwf  was  probably  founded  on  his 
experience  1"  southern  Europe  and  In 
South  America,  where,  we  regret  to  say, 
praise  can  often  be  bought.  In  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  HoU9e  one  night  ho  com- 
plained that  the  manager  had  not  "influ- 
enced" the  critic  of  a  certain  newspaper 
in  his  (Constantino's)  favor.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell answered  by  saying  that  the  Bos- 
ton critics  were  not  in  the  habit  of  be- 
ing bought.  Constantino  laughed  wildly. 
"Not  bought?  Not  bought?  Ha,  ha! 
Nonsense.  Look  at  that  critic  over  there. 
He's  had  two  new  overcoats  this  win- 
ter." 

Constantino  was  a  tenor;  he  was  not 
an  artist  -in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Perhaps  his  best  parts  were  the  poet 
in  "La  Boheme"  and  the  Count  In  "The 
Barber  of  Seville."  He  was  irresponsible 
as  a  singer  and  a  man,  yet  he  is  re- 
membered pleasantly  by  all  those  that 
recall  the  visits  of  the  tan  Carlo  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  Hammerjtein,  and  were 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.  During  tho  fiinst 
years  of  that  opera  house  he  worked 
valiantly;  he  did  his  best.  In  the  last 
years  he  was  thrown  overboard  with 
Mr:  Conti,  t he  conductor,  who  had  long 
been  associated  with  him.  Perhaps  now 
on  a  higher  plane  the  two  are  discussing 
the  tendencies  of  the  modern  opera, 
the  comparatiye  merits  of  Bonci  and 
Caruso,  or  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Henry  Russeil  as  an  operatic  manager. 


A  Fashion  Note 

On  Nov.  4  \ie  published  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Leman  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he 
described  old  lithographed  memorials 
that  decorated  the  chamber  walls  of  j 
mourners.  He  asked  if  Mr.  Herkimer: 
Johnson  could  furnish  information  about  \ 
these,  and  similarly  about  hideous  testi- 
monials of  affection.  In  one  of  these 
lithographs— it  was  dated  1847— a  little 
girl  was  shown  comfortably  clad:  "The 
most  striking  part  of  whose  attire  were 
her  long  pantalets  which  reached  quite 
down  to  her  heels,  recalling  to  mind  the 
sweetheart  of  Mr.  Sparrowgrass's  son." 
We  then  quoted  the  verses  written  by 
Fred  S.  Cozzens,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  his  son  to  his  big  sweet- 
heart, but  ye  did  not  exhaust  the  impor- 
tant subject. 

Pantalets  for  women  and  girls  were 
first  called  pantaloons.  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  says  they  were  worn  by 
young  girls  chiefly  from  1825  to  1853,1 
and  adds  that  the  word  is  used  chiefly 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  earlier  j 
quotations  given  are  from  English 
writers.  These  "pantaloons"  were  seen 
in  London  as  early  as  1S0G,  and  were 
condemned  as  "ungraceful."  but  in  1811 
Parisian  and  English  fashion  plates 
showed  full  ball  dresses  with  pantalets. 
John  Leech's  drawings  in  Punch  picture 
women  and  children  thus  dressed.  .  In  1 
mourning,  three  tucks  for  trimming  or 
bands  of  crape  took  the  place  of  lace 
or  embroidery.  An  American  mother, 
quoted  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  wrote  in 


1R20  that  ft 
clean  attire 
week  IB  'pa 
lets.  "Of 
lost  three  l 


ur, 


dog  had  torn  off  and  chewed  up  an- 
other frill.  The  mother  had  worn  only 
eight  pairs,  for  one  pair  was  of  blue 


■■"0  as  his  share  of  the  sales -CONCERTS    OF-  THE  WEEK 
the  music,  as  already  something  like  „.„,.,„  .       „  „  „ 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:.W  P.  M.  JsLseha 
Heifetz,  violinist. 


StW.000  copies  of  the  score  and  separate 
numbers  have  been  sold. 

What  Is  perhaps  the  most  popular  song 
In  the  play,  "Any  Time's  Kissing  Time," 
was  originally  composed  years  before 
"Chu  Chin  Chow"  was  planned  for  an 
early  musical  play,  which  never  had  a 
first  performance.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  what  might  have  been  had  a 
manager  been  found  willing  to  risk  the 
production  of  that  unfortunate  predeces- 
sor of  "Chu  Chin  Chow."— London  Daily 
Chronicle,  Oct.  15. 

Kipling's  "Mark  of  the  Beast"  was 
turned  into  a  play  at  the  Grand 
Guignol.  Paris,  this  fall. 

Lord  Lyveden  appeared  as  a  retired 
admiral  in  Eustace  Hill's  "A  Little 
Camouflage"  at  the  Coliseum.  London, 
last  month.  "He  thought  it  incumbent 
on  himself,  apparently,  to  hide  his 
aristocratic  accents  beneath   what  he 


.  e.e  special  noilce, 
.MONDAY-Stclnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Doston 
Quiatet  (Joseph  Di  Na+ale,  Robert  Guadei- 
son,  Vladimir  Berlin,  Alma  La  Palme,  Hans 
Ebell;  Borodin.  Quartet  in  B  major:  G- 
Faure,  violin  sonata,  op.  13;  Brahms,  Piano 
Quintet. 

TP  E  SD  A Y — Jorda n  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Laura 
Llttiefield,  soprano,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Dudley  Fitts.  Handel.  Care  Luei;  Canco  de 
Nadal;  Sibelius.  Tho  Silent  Town;  RtmRlty- 
Korsakoff,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Bui;- 
rinoftki.  All  the  Bells;  TAsei.  V>h  <piand  Je 
dors:  Poldowskl,  Nocturne;  Cbabricr,  Pas- 
torale des  Cochons  Roses;  Rabuud.  Rellqucs; 
Laparra,  Des  Pas  de  Sabots;  DebiiMv,  Des 
Feinmes  de  Paris:  Cyril  Scott,  The  Unfor- 
»een,  The  Little  Bells  of  Sevilla;  Kraaur. 
Swans;  Fay  Foster,  Secret  Lauguages;  La 
Forge,  Sons  of  the  Open. 
WEDNESDAY— Symphony    Hall,    8:15   P.  M. 

"Zimro."  a  company  of  Russian  musicians. 
THURSDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  V.  M.  Paul 

1st  Choristers.   See  speeiul  notice. 
FRIDAY — Symphony   Hall.    2:30    P.    M.,  7t)i 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Montor.x,  conductor.    Sec  special  notice. 


imagined  to  be  the  Coliseum  audience's  SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  :;  P.  M.  tiny  M  tier's 
conception  of  an  admiral's  mode  of  ad-  I  &Tn 

areas.      the    Coliseum    audience    may  1    Tlie  Devils;  Bach,  Saral.ap*-;  Ormi'-s.-!.  i-f.-r 
not  be  over-particular,  but  it  d<?es  re-      The  Running  Brooklet;  Ju.m.  Lnlhim:  cii.n 
quest  that  even  retired  admirals  should     1Trr"l';,'G:    ^lipp*    Puck,'  Mnskowv.ki, 
sound  their  aspirates."  r  Juiralin*  _f.irl:  pet.t.*:->.. 'i  :»•  toy  P.  .. 

"The  Ordeal,"  by  K.  N.  das  Gupta 
and  K.  C.  Chunder,  was  performed  on 
Oct.  16  by  thelndian  Art  and  Dramatic 
°TCiety  .ln  Jt^aod«rj._  "r>.  pdI 


ani*.  brown 
dirnity  pai 
e;uite  usele 
leg.  and  di 
it.  up,  so  \ 
street  behi 
shillings  a  yard.  I  s 
Spring  wearing  :t  las 
I  told  her  it  was  mi 
tl-.n  mate,  but  she  sr 
made  it  herself— -the 
there  will  be  a  sh 
horrid  pantalets;  U: 
Of  course  I,  must  v 


interested 


Tl 
Mr,. 

Maler  will  speak  briefly  before  each  pice  -  and 
will  narrate  the  story  ot  the  "Toy  Box"  as 
he  plays  1t.  , 
I  Symphony  Hall,  S  P.  M.  Rfrpctitiotf  of 
'--Friday'*  .Symphony  concert.  Mr.  Monlwix, 
conductor. 


•d  gingham.  'My  finest 
ri  real  Swiss  lace,  is 
me,  for  I  lost  off  one 
leem  it  proper  to  pick 
off,  leaving  it  on  the 
,  and  the  lace  was  G 
I  saw  that  mean  Mrs. 
last  week  for  a  tucker, 
and  showed  her 
she  hemmed  and 
>ld  thing.  I  hope 
:  wear  of  these 
arc  too  trying, 
r  thorn  now.  for 
cannot  hold  up  my  dress  and  show 
my  stockings;  no  one  docs.  My  help 
says  she  won't  Stay  if  she  has  to  wash 
more  than  aev  >n  pair  a  week  for  Myr- 
tilla,  and  I  tec!  low-spirited  about  it. 
Her  legs  ari>  so  thin  she  can't  keep  her 
pantalets  up.'  " 

Cozzens  wrote  other  books,  among 
them  "Acadia,  or  a  Sojourn  Among  the 
Blue  Noses."  He  edited  The  Vv'inc- 
I'ress,  and,  we  believe,  was  a  wine 
merchant.  His  portrait  represented  him 
with  a  jolly  red  nose. 

We  do  not  feel  at  libc-ri^  to  sound 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  about  memorial 
wreaths,  tablets,  engravings,  etc.  Wo 
asked  him  once  about  his  view  of  death 
and  immortality.  He  answered  in  the 
words  ;hat  John  Webster  put  into 
Uracil ia no's  mouth:  "on  pain  of  death, 
let  no  man  name  death  lo  me:  It  is  a 
woioi  infinitely  terrible."  Mot  that  he 
feared  the  htreafler,  he  said:  in  fact 
he  was  curious  about  life  on  some  star 
or  on  another  "plane,"  but.  ho  thought, 
with  Jasper.  Petulengro,  that  life  is 
sweet,  that  night  and  day  arc  both 
sweet  things,  and  there's  the-  wind  on 
the  heath,  brother.    And  there  is  also 


Tnt!  Tul' 

<in  Nov.  li  Edniond  do  Grmcourt  made 
ibis  extraOraJmiry  ethnological  note  In 
his  Justly  celebrated'  Journal*    "In  intl- 

^a  tc  convei  sal  

4f 

nation,  our  people  have  the  whitest  skin 
on  earth.'  Thin  conviction  leads  them 
to  treat  all  other  white  men  of  every 

nation  as  Negroes." 


From  Jest  to  Ernest 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

What  a  very  ephemeral  thing  is  humor. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  was  undoubtedly  funny 
when  he  uttered  his  little  hyperbole 
about  Duke  Humphy  and  his  rival.  He 
wrote,  you  will  recall: 

Duke  Humphy  greatest  wealth  computes; 

He  sticks,  In  short,  at  no-thing. 
He  wears  a  pair  of  golden  boots 

And  sliver  underclothing. 

But  if  you  will  go  out  and  try  to  buy 
any  of  these  things  nowadays,  you  will , 
find  it  a  mere  commonplace  statement  or 
current  fact.        MARSHALL  TP.EDD. 

Boston.  I 


HEIFETZ  DELIGHTS 

Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist,  gave  a  con- 
cert  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af-  'Jfl 
ernoon.     Samuel    Chotzinoff    was  the 


[pianist.     The  program: 

ISonata  In  A  major  Franck: 

'Concerto  N'o  5  In  A  minor  Vieuxtempt 

(Slavonic  Dance  In  G  major  No,  8.. Dvorak! 

Moto  Pcrpetuo  Cecil  Burleifeh 

Legende   Godwonky 

Saltarella  Caprice  in  IS  Hat  major 

Wlenianskl 

Vocalise   Rachmaninoff 

Non   plu   mesta,..,  Paganlni 

The  hall  was  crowded  and  all  avail- 
able space  on  the  stase  was  filled  with 
occupied  chairs.  Mr.  Heilltz's  manner 
is  ultra-calm.  It  borders  on  the  austere. 
His  two  first  numbers  were  long  and 
not  of  the  "popular"  variety.  He  played 
them  with  his  invariable  perfection  of 
tone  and  artistic  finish.  As  a  result  of 
his  severity  of  poise  and  the  length  and 
character  of  the  pieces  they  were  re- 
ceived cordially  and  as  a  work  remark- 
ably well  done  should  be,  but  not  up- 
roariously, and  his  polite  bows  in  an- 
jswer  to  the  applause  were  accepted 
without  great  protest  as  barring  early 
"extras."  He  added  a  few  of  these  be- 
fore the  throng  dispersed. 

The  people  were  considerably  waked 
up  by  the  lighter  and  livelier  nature  of 
the  lovely  Slavonic  dance,  the  swift  and 
frisky  "Moto  Perpetuo."  the  mystic 
"Legende"  and  the  leaping  "Saltarella 
Ciprice."  Rachmaninoff's  "Vocalise" 
was  sung  with  appealing  tenderness  and 
grace.  The  high  spots  o  general  delight 
were  reached  in  the-  Paganini  number, 
when  Mr.  Heifetz,  without  alteration  of 
as  sober  and  dignified  iiieanor,  showed 
how  real  musical  tight-rope  dancing, 
lofty  tumbling  and  bewildering  juggling 
can  be  done  by  a  master.  At  fairly 
regular  intervals  in  this  exhibition  the 
performer  turns  his  violin  into  a  banjo, 
a  ukelele  and  a  fiddle  and  works  them 
all  at  once.  Mr.  Heifetz  did  this  with 
such  unvarying  skill  that  he  "brought 
down  the  house. 


ler  to  keep  her  child  in 
had  put  on  her  in  one 
jf  freshly  ironed  panta- [ 
ie   Myrtilla    had  wholly! 
and  an  odd  one,  and  ai 


'ANGEL  FACE' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COLONIAL  THEATRE — First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Angel  Face." 
a  musical  play  in  three  acts,  book  by 
Harry  B.  Smith,  lyrics  by  R.  6.  Smith, 
■music  by  Victor  Herbert.  1'rpduced  by 
George  W.  Lederer. 


Tom  Larklns  

Arthur  Griffin  

Sandy  Sharp  

Hugh  Fail-child  

Rockwell  Gibbs.... 
Professor  Barlow.. 

Ira  Mapes  

Sloocli  

Irving  

Mrs.  Zenobia,  Wiso. 

Betty  

Vera  

Paula  , 

Lily  

Pearl  

Mrs.  Larkins. . 


 John  B.  Young 

 Tyler  Brooke 

 Richard  Pyle , 

 John  Relnhard 

, . .  .Howard  Johnson 

 George  Schiller 

..Bernard  Thornton 

 Jack  Donahue 

 Wm.  Cameron 

...Eda  Von  Bueloiv, 
..Marguerlto  Zender 

 Minerva  Grey- 

 Mary  .Mllburn 

Marguerite  St.  Ctalr  i 

 Margery  West' 

......  .  Sarah  McVlckir 


Tessie  Blythe  Adelc  Rowland 

^loya  May  Thompson 

It  was  stated  on  June  9,  1919,  that  Mr. 
Lederer  was  producing  "Angel  Face" 
that  night  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  Chi- 
cago, with  Ada  Meade,  the  6akland  sis- 
ters,  Ann  Warrington,  John  E.  Young, 
Richard  Pyle,  Jack  O'Donahue,  Alanf 
Edwards,  Bernard  Thorton,  Barry  Melr 
ton,  Howard  Johnson  and  others. 

When  "Angel  Face"  was  brought  out- 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  Forrest  Theatre 
o;i  Oct.  27,  the  chief  comedians  were 
Adele     Rowland,     Marguerite  sender, 
Minerva  Grey,  Sarah  McVicker.  John  | 
E.     Young,     George     Schiller.  Tyler 
Brooke,  Richard  Pyle,  Jack  Donahue,  | 
William  Cameron.  I 
Thus  in  four  months  were  there  the 
customary  "transfers  and  promotions." 

Last  night  the  entertainment— and 
therejvas,  indeed,  entertainment— began 
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the  ap 
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Ion  apt 
I  si  r\  ed 
land  is 


LSnlilliinl  loudly.    No  °"9  be" 
I  Mr  Herbert  Uu  illumination  or 
"     .     \~  he  s.i-.t  later  m  a  little 
ft" r' the  seeond  act.  artiste  live  I 
«u  >    In  this  instance  It  was  do-  j 
for  what  the  composer  has  done  , 
ioine    It  Is  needless  to  say  that  W 
.     Mtocted  with  spirit,  .est,  and  dto- 
S^ETmi  orchestra  that  should  have 
Sjotctd  in  the  music  that  was  pu t  b> 
rrjuiiru  ^  ttm0   Ml.  Her. 

v .    ,  i„  T  fu'rv  'of  his  conducting  gave 
..-ILn«eious"lniitatlon  of  the  shimmy. 

*  Mr  Smith's  book  Is  better  than  «m» 

w«r«heard    In  many  musical  plays  of 
the  day.    indistinct   enunciation   is  a 
bleising  to  the  hearer. 
!    I    Is  not  necessary  to  relate  the  storv 
A  professor  has  discovered  a  »e*era*« 
that  will  tako  5P  vears  from  anyone  that 
has  wi-ed  the  "apathy  of  middle  age 
Tom  Latin's  grandmother  drank  it.  as  , 
did  Tom  s  servant.  Irving,  and  by  force 
of  farcical  circumstances  Tom  was  per- 
«mded    that    his    grandmother  was 
'rmrWed  into  Betty  (Angel  Face)  and 
►  his  Sweetheart  Tessie  into  a  squalling 
I  babv    Now  a  Mrs.  Wise  had  five  daugh- 
ters'and  she  was  bound  that  no  one  of 
I  them  should  marry  Tom's  friends  until 

■  ■he  eldest  a  strong-minded  person,  was 
3  married-  she  was  engaged  but  her  be- 
'  irothed  fell  in  love  with  Betty,  who  had 
Ball  sorts  of  adventures  in  Tom's  studio. 
I  The  situations  and  complications  that 
I  arise  from  the  drinking  of  Barlows 
I  nostrum  mav  easily  be  imagined. 

I  The 'company  includes  some  principals 
I  of  marked  talent  in   their  respective 

■  lines  Mr.  Young,  blessed  by  nature 
I  with"  a  comedian  s  face,  acted  through- 
lout  in  a  breezv  but 'not  too  boisterous 
I  manner:  he  sang  better  than  Nature  a 
I  law  usually  allow*  a  musical  show 
I  eotnedian.  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Schiller 
I  was  appropriately  sanguine  m  a  proles- 

*  <orial  way  and  showed  the  confidence 
land  glib  authority  of  a  quack.  Mr. 
*: Cameron  was  amusins  Tom's  Negro 
■:•  servant.   A  leading  feature  ot  the  show, 

was  the  eccentric  dancing  of  Mr.  Dona- 
I  hue.  Uie  correspondence  school  detective. 
I  AS  Artemus  Ward  said  of  Heber  C. 
1  Kimball  at  a  ball  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr. 
1  Donahue  is  a  loose  and  reckless  dancer, 

■  \et  he  was  much  more  than  surprising- 
ly acrobatic:  his  imitations  of  Russian 

■  dancers,  of  the  Isadora  Duncan  school, 
I  and  of  Ruth  St.  Denis  were  remarkably 

■  well  done,  and  his  "snake  dance"  was 
H  funnv  beyond  words. 

H  Miss  Rowland,  sprightly— not  aggres- 
I  sively  kittenish  —  piquant,  charming, 
'    acted  and  sans  intelligently  and  effec- 

:  l  tively  The  audience  relished  especial- 
ly ly  the  medley  of  favorite  and  charm- 

i  I  ing  melodies  by  Mr.  Herbert  introduced 
H  in  the  third  act.  Miss  Zender— if  Betty 
»  was  Played  by  Miss  Zender— was  ap- 
|S  predated  at  once  for  her  demure  act- 
f  ing  and  her  appealing  singing.  She 
ft  is  so  voung  that  she  can  afford  to  dis- 
k  ptnse  "with    the   superfluity   of  cheek- 

R  coloring  that  disfigured  rather  than  cm- 

ii  belli=hed  her.  There  was  graceful  danc- 
8  ing  by  Miss  Medie,  Miss  Sewell,  Miss 

fc—  «'"~jrn  and  others.     The  girls  in  the 
Fcompany  were  young,  fresh,  alert. 
m-    The    music   is    tuneful,  rhythmically 
Hi  varied   =cored  with  the  sure  hand  of  a 
PI  master  in  this  field.   Prominent  among 
'  the  melodies  are  "I  might  be  Your  Once) 
£5  in  a  While."  the  "Lullaby"— there  are, 
I  several   others.     Also  conspicuous  was; 
H  the  dance  music,  especially   the  measJ 
H  ures  for  Mr.  Donahue's  "Danse  Excen-j 
B  trique."  , 
Although  "8  o'clock  sharp     was  adJ 
R  verUsed,  the  performance  began  later 
B  and  the  many  repetitions  of  songs  and 
8  dances  delayed  the  final  eurtain  beyond 
HI  a  reasonable  hour. 


j  wbum  these  beasts  do  Uvu  at  )""'. 
uther»,  and  a  tlu-atre. 
he  so.  but  is  himself  their  prey; 
>as  man  In  him.  Is  tat  aW8j; 

>«  he  which  hath  due  plaoe  aselgn'd 
it*,  and  disafforested  bUi  mind: 
imsolf  to  keep  them  out,  not  in; 
and  dares   trust,  torn  where  tliev 

I  borso,  <„-oat.  wolf,  and  every  beast, 
asg  ulniwdr  to  all  the  rest, 
not  ouly  Ls  the  herd  of  swine, 
lose  ileriU-  too,  nhii-h  did  incline 
keadlone  r!ise.  and  made  theui  worse, 
an  add  weight  to  heaven's  heaviest 


lu-mournful  number",  Is 
ever  got  to  thenl  until  lo- 
seems  to  bo  the  precursor 
miracle  or  turning  water 
taHHrlnc  and  the  contemporaneous 
manufacture  of  the  2*3  beverage  which 
neither  cheers  nor  Inebriates.  Such  1b 
IIuvaIbIoii  of  the  prophets.  "** 

Now  that  the  Mowing  bowl  may  flow 
no  more  to  the  rihald  ballads  which 
sang  unto  It,  have  we  not  here  the  theme 
of  an  appropriate  anthem  tor  the  aque- 
ous bouts  of  the  coming  years:  "Spring 
up  O  well."  as  sun;,-  tl>e  Israelites? 
Oh.  well! 
Amherst  N.  H. 


ABEL  ADAMS. 


Help!  Help! 

A  firm  in  Attleboro,  wo  learn  from  an 
advertisement  in  the  Attleboro  Sun,  Is 
lonely,  depressed,  sadly  In  need  of 
woman's  sympathy,  her  gentle  words 
and  caressing  touch. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED 

DfBU  TO  SOFT   SOI.UEH  AM)  PRESS 
lltMW 

The  name  of  the  firm  will  be  given  to 
any  ministering  angel  who  writes  to  thr? 
office  or  calls  in  person. 


Esau's  Case 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  about  5U00  years  that  sly,  hairless 
patriarch  Jacob  has  been  extolled  as  a 
smart  business  man  and  a  credit  to  his 
people.  Therefore  it  is  mightily  refresh- 
3  Ing  to  read,  in  the  course  of  your  obser- 
\  vations  on  the  poilu,  just  what  a  man  of 
I  clear  vision  thinks  of  the  old  scoundrel 


<!underson,  Berlin.  Miss  La.  'Pal mo  and 
Hons  Ebell  (pianist)  gave  the  first  of 
throe  concerts  last  night  in  Steinert 
Hall.    The   program  was  as  follows: 

Borodin,  Quartet,  D  major.  No.  3;  G. 
Fa  Ufa,  violin  sonata,  op.  13  (Messrs. 
Gunderaen  and  Bbell);  Brahms,  Piano 
Quintet,  op.'  34. 

This  Quintet  gave  Its  first  concert 
here  last  April,  when  the  performance 
was  conspicuous  for  vitality  and  taste. 
The  program  of  last  night  Included  the1 
beautiful  quartet  of  Borodin,  which 
bears  frequent  hearing.  It  was  fl 
played. hero  by  the  Kneisels  early  In 
1S9E.  Like  B6rodln's  third  symphony.1 
which,  unfinished,  was  orchestrated  by 
Glazounoft^-Mr.  Monteux  thinks  of  play- 
ing It  this  season — this  quartet  ls  a 
posthumous  work.  It  is  singularly  in- 
dividual, harmonically  and  melodlcally 
beautiful.  The  Nocturne  alone  would 
give  this  quartet  distinction.  Beautiful, 
too,  ls  the  violin  sonata  by  Gabriel 
Faure,  far  richer  In  ideas  than  the 
second,  which  is  long-winded,  diffuse 
and  often  vague.  The  first  was  brought 
out  in  Boston  by  Messrs.  Loeffler  and 
Baermann  early  in  1892,  and  for  some 
years  it  had  the  place  on  programs  that 
Cesar  Franck's  sonata  has  today.  It 
narrowly  escaped  the  ignominy  of  too 
great  popularity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of 
Brahms's  quintet,  yet  some  may  not 
know  that  it  was  originally  written  as 
a  string  quintet  with  two  violoncellos. 
Brahms  then  arranged  it  as  a  sonata  for 
two  pianos.  As  such  played  at  Vienna 
in  1864  by  the  composer  and  Tausig  it 
fell  flat.  Brahms  while  playing,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  man  that 
turned  the  leaves,  commented  bitterly 
on  the  stupidity  of  the  audience.  He 
finally  shaped  the  music  into  its  present 
form.    It  was  not  played  in  Vienna  until 


line  attraction  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  1 
this  week.    Last  evening  a  large  audi-  | 

enco  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  bills  of  the  r 

season. 

Mr.  Hussey's  act  is  both  novel  in  idea  i 
and  development.    It  ls  a  glorification  i 
of  the  shimmy,  and  the  principal  sceno,  f 
in  which  Shimmy  Sue  is  tried  for  mur-  I 
der,  a  burlesqued  courtroom  scene.  tis  \ 
carried  out  in  jazz  rhythm.    The  prin- jj 
cipal  comedian,  who  affects  the  Yiddish  | 
stylo  of  speech,  was  heard  In  several  | 
characteristic  songs  that  brought  forth  i 
uproarious  laughter.    Miss  Qualters,  a 
J  comedian   and  dancer  of  ability  and 
I  physical  charm,  was  clever  In  a  trying 
part  in  the  courtroom  scene,  and  for 
once  an  audience  had  a  full  m  easure  of 
shimmying  of  which  the  young  woman 
Is  a  competent  exponent.    Mr.  Worms- 
>  ley.  who  had  an  agreeable  voirje,  played 
1  the  part  of  Plot  with  commendable  ease 
and  Intelligence. 
One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
|  tho  episodic  and  folk  dancing  act  of 
Tim  and  Kitty  O'Meara.    The  act  is 
characterized  by  a  lleetness  and  charm 
of  step  that  is  second  only  to  the  un- 
flagging zeal  of  the  performers.  Both 
concluded  an  act  that  was  conspicuously 
leng'hy  and  uhysically  trying  as  fresh 
.  and  eager  as  when  they  started. 

Other  acts  were  Grubcr  and  Adellna, 
in  an  animal  act;  Bailey  and  Cowan, 
singers  and  instrumentalists;  Buzzell 
and  Parker,  in  chatter  and  song:  Mill 
Collins,  monologist;  Jean  Barrios,  in  an 
act  that  would  be  marred  by  any  pub- 
licity; and  the  La  France  Brothers, 
equilibrists. 


The  story  of  Jacob's  contemptible  trick, although  it  was  performed  in  Parts 


Mournful  Numbers 
I  Aa  the  World  Wags  ^ 

I  In  the  21st  chapter  of  Numbers  it  Is 
stated:  "And  from  thence  they  went  to 
Beer:  that  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  Gather  the  people  I 

1  together,  and  I  will  give  them  water. 

I    "Then  Israel  sang  this  song, 

I      Spring  up  O  we'd,  sing  ye  unto  it." 
It  so  happens  that  I  have  never  tat 

(under  any  divine  who  has  elaborated  on; 

iJdene  so  pregnant  texts,  so  they  were 

llnew  to  me,  a;  my  private  study  of  the 


of  his  prosperity,  and  of  his  alleged 
favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  was  the 
first  thing  that  made  me,  as  a  boy.  be- 
gin to  doubt  tho  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.  Either,  the.  Lord  wasn't 
what  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  he 
was,   or  he   never   oountenanced  the 
swindle  by  which  Esau  was  robbed  of 
his  birthright.    The  progeny  of  his  X 
sons  looked  back  upon  hiin.  of  course,  as 
a  kind  of  father  of  his  country,  and 
wrote  the  old  reprobate  up  in  the  same 
style  that  some  of  our  first  families  use 
in  dressing  up  their  genealogies.  But] 
Jacob  is  the  very  last  naiVu?  that  I  would 
give  a  son  of  m^ne^,  and  if  any  of  the 
brethren  expect   to  meet  Jacob  when 
they  get  to  ht-jtven  I'm  sure  they  will 
I  be    grievously    disappointed.      But  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  ran 
across  Esau.      ,    \  W.  E.  K. 

Boston 

Has    "W.    E.    K.V    read  Alexander 
Smith's  essay    On  Vasabonds"  in  that 
delightful  volume.  •'Dreamthorpe"?  One 
pago   at  least  should   appeal   to  him 
After  speaking  of  Jacob's-  prosperity 
Smith  says:   "I  would  rather  have  been 
the  hunter  Beau,  with  birthright  lildhed 
.  away,  bankrupt  in  the  promise,  rioh 
!  o:ily  in  fleet  foot  and  keen  spear;  for  he 
1  carried   into   the   wilds,  an  essentially 
noble  nature— no  brother  with  his  mess 
of  pottage  could  mulct  him  of  that.  And 
lie  had  a  fine  revenge:  for,  when  Jacob, 
on  his  journey,  heard  that  his  brother 
was  near  with  400  men,  and  made  divi- 
Ision  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  his  man 
servants  and  maid  servants,  Impetuous 
as  a"  swollen  hill  torrent,  the  fierce  son 
of  t>.e  desert,  hafced  red  with  Syrian 
light,  leaped  down  upon  him  and  fell 
on  his  neck  and  wept.    And  Esau  said, 
I 'What  meanest  thou  by  all  this  drove 
which  I  met?'  and  Jacob  said,  'These 
are  to  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my 
Lord.'    Then  Ksau  said.  'I  have  enough 
my  brother;  keep  that  thou  hast  unto 
thyself.'    O  mighty  prince,  didst  thou 
remember  thy  mother's  guile,  the  skins 
upon  thy  hands  and  neck,  and  the  lie 
put  upon  the  patriarch,  as,  blind  -with 
years,  he  sat  up  in  his  bed  snuffing  the 
savory  meat?  An  ugly  memory,  I  should 
fancy!"    Let  us  add  Mr.  James  Bos- 
well's  remark  apropos  of  one  person's 
productions  passed  upon  the  world  for 
the  productions  of  another:  "Though 
Esau  sold  his  birthright,  or  the  advan- 
tages, belonging  to  it,  ho  still  remained 
i  the  first-born  of  his  parents;  and  what* 
'  ever  agreements  chief  might  make 
'  with  any  of  tho  clan,  the  Herald's  Office 
eould  not  admit  of  the  metamorphosis, 
'  or  with  any  decency  attest  that  the 
\  younger  was  the  elder."   Godfrey  Hig- 
Jgins   Esq.,  excused  Jacob's  conduct  b> 
\  saying  that  Esau  had  forfeited  his  birth- 
5  right  by  marrying  out  o?  the  tribe,  and 
I,  he  was  sxcluded  that  his  children  might 
not  inherit.    "It  is  surprising  that  per- 
sons do  not  see  tha;t  almost  every  part 
of  Genesis  is  enigmatical  or  a  parable." 
-We  do  not  know  of  an  oratorio  "Esau" 
:$by  any  ponderous  English  Mus.  Doc: 
■  nevertheless,  Esau  was  for  a  time  the 
tjhero  of  a  joyous  music-hall  ditty;  "I 
IsawEsau  kissing  Kate."— Ed. 


in  186S. 

There  is  certainly  room  in  Boston  for 
a  chamber  club  of  the  Boston  quintet's 
proficiency  and  serious  aims.  The  city 
should  not  be  wholly  dependent  on 
visiting  organizations. 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "Cavalleria 
Rusticana."  opera  by  Mascagni.  "Pa- 
gliacci,"  opera  by  Leoncavalle. 

Turtdda   Leonard  Sanford 

Aiflo  '  Dillon  Snallud 

Saitturra.'.       Hazel  liden 

Ujleia  Elaine  dc  bellem 

Lola  •  Alice  May  Carter 

 Joseph  Sheehan 

 Stanley  Deacon 

 -Willian  F.  North-way 

 Lynn  Griffin 

.7.'.'.'  Ethel '  Harrington 


Canio. 
Tonio . 
Silvio. 
I  Peppe. 
Xeddi . 


MILESTONES' 


At  the  Copley"  Theatre  last  evening 
the  Henry  Jewet^t  Players  put  on 
"Milestones,"  by  Arnold  Bennett  and 
Edward  Knoblauch,  which  they  pro- 
duced in  their  first  season. 

The  story,  familiar  to  many  theatre- 
goers, deals  with  the  lives  of  the  Uhead  I 
and  Sibley  families  through  three  gen-  i 
erations.  The  first  act  shows  the  two 
families  long  partners  in  the  ship- J 
building  industry,  split  through  the. 
"bee  in  John  Rhead's  bonnet"  that  ironj 
ships  will  succeed  those  of  wood.  He 
and  his  sweetheart.  Rose  Sibley,  marry 
even  against  the  opposition  of  Rose's 


QUINTET  GIVES 
FIRST  CONCERT 


family,  but  Gertrude  Rhead  breaks  her 
engagement  to  Samuel  Sibley. 
"In  the  second  act,  in  18)s.,  John  Rhead 
has  become  a  rich  man;  he  has  been 
made  a  baronet,  while    Samuel    Sibley  I 
has  been  forced  to  retire.     But    when  I 
John's,  daughter,    Emily,     wishes     to  J 
marry  a  young  man  who  believes  in  the! 
future  a>f  steel  ships,    her    father— the  j 
former   enthusiast— is    as    bitter  in  his! 
denunciation  as  was  his  former  partner] 
Sibley,  and  Emily  dutifully  marries  the 
man  of  her  father's  choice, 
j    Only  her  Aunt  Gertruwr,  remembering 
]  her   "own   shattered   romance,  reminds 
her  that  "unpleasantnesses  only  last  a 
i  short  while,  but  mistakes  last  forever." 
'  But    in    1885,    a   well    brought    up  girl 
thought     twice     before     she  married 
against  her  parents'  wishes,  and  Emily 
ran  true  to  type.    In  the  last  act,  in 
1911,  we  see  Emily's  daughter  engaged 
to  a,  poor  young  engineer;  her  mother 
objects,  but  through  the  influence  of  her 
early  lover  she  gives  in  and   for  the, 
first  time  in  three  generations,  a  young 
love  affair  is  permitted  its  own  way. 

Costumes,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  flight  ot  50  years  with  the  conse- 
quent changes  in  thought  and  manners 
'  is  compressed  into  three  acts,  make  this 
'an  unusually  interesting  play.  Through- 
out there  are  flashes  of  Bennett's  way 
of  poking  fun  at  his  own  countrymen. 
"We  English  know  how  to  deal  with, 
geniuses"  is  typical.  I 
The  Jewett  Players,  in  addition,  were  J 
excellently  cast.   Miss  Hamilton  as  Rose  t 
Sibley,  Mr.  Craske  as  John  Rhead,  Miss  j 
Roach  as  Gertrude  Sibley  and  Mr.  ClWe  I 
as  Samuel  Sibley  had  the  difficult  task  I 
1  of  creating  the  illusion  of  three  different 
generations  and  their  performance  was  j 
remarkably  smooth  and  well  balanced. 
'    Miss    Newcombe,    as    the  impulsive 
I  young  daughter  of  1885  and  the  dignified 
j  mother  of  a  modern  young  woman  of 
I  1911,  was  equally  pleasing.    Mr.  Waram. 
■'  Mr.  Matthews  and  Miss  Stewart  excel- 
<  lently  rounded  out  the  family  picture  of 
1885  and  Mr.  Ross  and  Miss  Trabue  ap-  | 
peared  in  the  last  act  as  the  attractive  | 
grandchildren  of  the  lovers  of  i860. 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILL 

■  Jimmy  Hussey,  assisted  by  Tot  Qual- 
!  ters,  William  Wormsley,  the  Six  Shimmy 


Mrs.  Laura  Littlefield  Heard  I ; 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

\  Mrs.  Laura  Littlefield,  soprano,  gave 
"a  recital  In  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  Mrs. 
Dudley  Fltts  was  the  pianist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Handel.  "Care 
Luci";  Old  Catalan  Nativity  Song; 
Sibelius,  The  Silent  Town;  Rimsky -Kor- 
sakoff, Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
Bagrinofski,  All  the  Bells;  Liszt,  Oh 
quand  je  dors;  Poldowski.  Nocturne; 
Chabrler,  Pastoral  des  cochons  roses; 
Rabaud,  Reliqucs;  Laparra,  Des  pas  de 
sabots;  Debussy,  Des  Femmes  de  Paris; 
Cyril  Scott,  The  Unforeseen  and  the  Lit- 
i  tie  Bells  of  Sevilla;  Kramer,  Swans; 
|  Bantock,  A  Feast  of  Lanterns;  Fay  Fos- 
Secret  Languages;  La  Forge,  Song 
.  the  Open. 

The  program  of  last  night  reminded, 
one  of  Jenkins's  "Dictionary  of  Allj 
Words  but  Familiar."  What  is  a  singer  I 
to  do?  Many  concert  goers,  probabtt' 
the  majority  of  them,  prefer  music  that 
they  have  already  heard,  whether  it  be 
vocal  or  instrumental.  The  minority, 
like  the  Athenians  of  old,  are  always 
wishing  to  hear  some  now  thing.  If  tne 
singer  chooses  familiar  songs  she  runs 
the  risk  of  invidious  comparison.  Tine 
old  gentleman  leans  forward  and  whls- 


ter, 
of 


pora  through  his  admirably  fitting  teeth. 
"Ah,  you  should  have  heard  Lilh  Leh- 
mann  sing  that  song!"  By  choosing  th4 
unfamiliar  a  singer  snaps  her  Angers 
at  the  concert  goer  that  has  fallen ( into 
reminiscence.  At  the  same  time  those 
are  doomed  to  sit  in  judgment  won- 
,hether  the  song  heard  for  the  first 
mie  is-  better  or  worse  than  it  sounds, 
as  interpreted.  Is  the  composer  or  sin„-j 
er  to  blame?  .  .  K 

The  songs  of  last  night  by  Handel.  | 
Sibelius,  Poldowski,  perhaps  one  or  two 
others,  were  well  worth  hearing.  Han-, 
del.  the  great  melodist,  unfortunately! 
known  to  the  crowd  only  by  his  "Mes-) 
siah  "    "The   Harmonious  Blacksmith 
and 'the  so-called  "Largo."  wrote  can- 
tatas for  a  voice  with  instruments  and 
without.  Mr.  Samuel  Hndicott  has  edit- 
ed four  of  them.    The  aria  of  the  one 
chosen    bv   Mrs.    Littlefield    is  purely 
Italian  in  form  and  in  melodic  expres- 
sion, but  it  is  beautifully  Ita  [an  in  the 
gtand  style.    The  song  of  Sibelius  has 
?  decided  mood,  while  the  Nocturne  of  Pol- 
idowskie  is  macabre  and  effective.  La 
tparra's  little  song  has  little  character 
!  Debussy's  setting  of  Villon's  verse-it 
•  has  been  sung  here  before-  s  for  a  man. 
The    old    Catalan    Nativity    Song  is 
neither  naive  nor  musically  '^erestmg 
iThe  songs  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
■  Bagrinofski  seemed  rather  labored. 
[    Mrs  Littlefield  has  gained  in  the  acu- 
ity to  differentiate  sentiment  and  emo- 
tions. A  year  or  two  ago  she  would  not 
have  made  so  much  out  of  the  song,  by 
Sibelius.  Poldowski.  Chabrler.  nor  wo.Ud 
I  she  have  brought  out  .the  emotional 
quality  of  "Oh  quand  je  dors'   ami  the 
jnuiet  despair  of  "Reliques"  so  clear!> 


sonatlmcs  shrill,  sometimes  wlth- 
ton:tl  concentration.  Cliabrier's 
Pastorale  was  sung  with  the  appropriate 
oluhillty  and  lightness;  also  without 
xag«erated  archness. 
.Mrs.  Kltta  by  her  accompaniments 
■ve  the  singer  the  necessary  support 
ji.i  displayed  musical  taste. 

,lr.  Williijn  M.  Emery,  tin"  city  editor 
lot  the  Fall  River  Evening  News,  inter- 
ested in  Artemus  Ward,  writes  to  us 
I  that  ns  he  has  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Don 
IC.  Soilz's  excellent  life  of  that  humorist, 
|  he  does  not  know  -whether  Mr.  Seitz 
makes    any    mention    ot  Artemus's 
"gifted"  brother  Cyrus  Br6wne* 

"You  may  like  to  know,"  Mr.  Emery 
writes,  "that  Cyrus,  many  years  ago. 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Fall 
R1VM  News,  and  also  of  the  New  Rcd- 
J  ford  Standard.    On  the.  News  I  believe 
|  he  was  a  reporter  and  wrote  some  edl- 
|  forfait,  and  on  the  Standard  he,  was  the 
!  chief  editorial  writer— probably  the  only 
one.    1  rather  think  he  left  the  Stand- 
ard to  como  to  the  News,  and  from 
|  our  paper  went  to  his  home  In  Maine 
r.i  isr  of  an  Illness  Which  proved  his  < 
last.   Thai  illness  was  said  to  be  due  to  j 
his  lu.bits  of  life,  for  Cyrus  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  prohibition  laws1 
and  their  enforcement;  and,  to  speak 
in  the  commonplace,  ho  loved  not  only  ,' 
]  wine,  but  woman  and  song  as  well. 
"Too  few  anecdotes  have  come  down 
about  him.    It  is  related  that  he  went 
to  a  cattle  show  and  was  asked  by  an 
|  exhibitor  to  write  up  a  prize  bull.  At 
the   same   time  a  silver    dollar  was 
slipped  into  his  hand.    'I  don't  see  any- 
1  thing  very  wonderful  about  that  bull,' 
["remarked  'Cr.'  Thereupon  the  exhibitor- 
|  liberally  increased  his  largess,  and  'Cy'  . 
I  waxed  enthusiastic,  and  a  line  notice  , 
Jappeared  In  the  paper.    One  morning  he  i 
I  was  unable  to  get  to  the  office,  and -not  | 
1:  line  Of  editorial  had  been  written.    A  j 
[messenger  was  sent  to  his  lodgings. 
I'Cy'  seized  a  Boston  paper,  clipped  an  ' 
leditorlal  nearly  a  column  long,  pasted 
lit  on  a  Sheet  Of  paper  and  wrote  at  the 
■bottom,  'The  foregoing    expresses  our 
^sentiments.'  or  words  to  that  effect. 
"His   politics   were   directly  opposite 
those  of  the    papers    on    which  h« 
'worked.    He  would  be  a  speaker  some 
night  at  a  Democratic  meeting  and  the  i 
next  day  in  a  strong  editorial  would 
riddle  his  own  speech  in  orthodox  He-  . 
publican  fashion.    If  the  material  could 
be  collected  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
him  could  be  written.    His  death,  like 
that  of  his  brother,  was  premature." 

Mr.  Seitz  does  not  fail  to  mention 
(Cyrus,  who  was  born  in  1S27,  ("Artemus" 
was  born  In  1834.)  He  tells  a  story  of, 
Cyrus,  cCming  home  late  one  night  from 
:■  "political  meeting.  He  was  a  staunch 
Democrat.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  njght. 
and  Artemus,  who  had  been  on  a  lark  to 
South  Waterford  was  locked  out  acci- 
dentally by  Cyrus.  There  was  the  sound  j 
of  pebbles  on  a  window  pans,  occom-  j 
panied  by  shouts  of  "Ho,  Cy!"  As  Cyrus 
stood  shivering  at  the  open  window. 
Artemus  called  from  below:  "Say,  Cy, 
do  you  ihink  it  is  right  to  keep  slaves?" 
THe  newspaper  life  of  Cyrus  is  briefly 
told,  and  the  fact  that  he  edited  the 
New  Bedford  Standard  from  1S50  to  1S5C, 
and  later  the  Fall  River  News,  is  stated. 
Cyrus  died  at  the  homestead  in  Water  - 
I  ford,  Me.,  in  18o4. 
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Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  "chaperoned  by 
anolliei^Urown.'  " 

The  Ideal  CIuysN 

So  "APhrodlte"  will  soon  be  brought 
out  in  New  York,  lass  some  of  tho 
horrors    that    made  the  piny  attrac- 
tive at  the  Renaissance,  Paris,  in  March. 
1914.    I,ast  June  it  was  announced  with  [ 
a  flourish  that  the  actress  taking  the  part  j 
of  the  naughty  Chrysis  at  the  Century  j 
Theatre  "must  have  the  strength  and  j 
pa«slon  of  Florence  Reed,  the  dignity 
and  poise  of  Mary  Garden,  the  beauty, 
of  Klsie  Ferguson,  tho.  physical  perfec- ' 
tion  of  Mar.loric  Rambeau,  tho  tensity 
of  Theda  Bara,  the  dramatic  ability  of 
BeniVraiSt,  the  charm  of  Marie  Tempest, 
ith'e  intelligence  of  Mrs.  Fiske."  This 
(iwass  good  advertising.     No  doubt  Mr. 
[best  received  the  next  day  letters  from 
flat  least  100  actresses  who  thought  in- 
[wardly  that  their  personal  attractions 
Sand  histrionic  capability  were  thus  un- 
raerrated.  ^_~^»^^««f  •  ~  '}ff^fXS 


Palestine 


Chamber  Music; 
Ensemble  Zimro  Is 
Well  Received 


Olonzo  Ward 

I  A  footnote  to  an  English  edition  of 
I  Artemus  Ward  reads:  "Two  or  three 
scamps  in  the  United  States  have  -en- 
Idoavored  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
I  brothers  of  .Artemus  Ward.  He  has  no 
[brothers  living"  This  was  in  explana- 
1  tion  of  the  opening  paragraph  in  a  letter 
entitled:  "Artermr,  Ward  in  Richmond." 
|  Tho  paragraph  is  Worth  quoting: 

"Afore  I  comments  this  letter  from  the 
[ktle  reb'il  caoitol.  I  desire  to  cimply  say 
that  I  hav  seen  a  low  and  skurnlus  noat 
in  the   papers  from  a  certain  purson 
who  signes  hlsself  Olonzo  Ward  &  sez 
I  he  is  my  berruther.    I  did  once  hav  .". 
[berruther  of  that  name,  but  1  do  not 
ivcugnise  him  now.    To  me  he  is  wuss 
|  than  ded!    I  took  him  from  collige  sum 
I  16  -.ears  ago,  and  gave  him  a  good  sit- 
in  it  ion  as  the   Bearded  woman  in  my  j 
Show".    How  did  he  repay  me  for  this  > 
Hudness?    He   basely  undertook   (onu  | 
day  while  in  a  Rackynalian  mood  on  | 
rum,  &  right  in  sight  of  the  aujience  in  I 
the  tent)  to  stand  upon  h»s  hed,  whereby  | 
he  betrayed  his  sex-  on  account  of  his  I 
boots  and  his  Beard  fallin  off  his  face,  i 
I  thus  rooinin  my  prospecks  in  that  tow  n,  | 
&  likewise,  incurrin  the  sen's  displeasure 
the  Press,  which  sed  boldly  I  was  j 
Itrlflin  with  the  feelins  of  a  Intelligen:  . 
public.  I  know  no  such  man  as  Olonzi  . 
Ward.    I  do  not  over  wish  his  name  I 
breathed  in  my  presents.  !  do  not  reccg-  I, 
r.ize  him.   1  perfectly  disgust  htm." 

The  Herald  has  ijeceived  a  letter  jr.  j 
which   the  writer  jsa:  s  that,,  she  .  lias.! 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Palestine  Chamber  Music  Ensem- 
ble Zimro  gave  its  first  concert  in  Boston 
last  night  in  Symphony -Trail.  The  play- 
ers were  Messrs.  S.  Bellisrmy  clarinet; 
,T.  Mistechkin,  first  violinist:-  G.  Bes- 
rodny,-  second  violinist;.  K.  .  Moldavan, 
viola;  J.  Cherniavski,  violoncellist;  L. 
Berdichevsky,  pianist.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Mozart.  Clarinet  Quintet; 
AIsb<-rg.  . I. .wish  Rhapsody,  for  piano; 
Kaplan.  Jewish  dance  for  two  violins; 
violoncello  solos — Zeitlein.  Eli  Zion: 
Ciierniavsky.  Freilichs;  Kreiii,  Jewish 
Sketch  in  three  movements  for-  all  the 
players. 

These   players,   graduates   from  .  the.  |] 
Conservatories  ■  of  Petrograd,   Moscow,  j 
Vienna,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  having  given  r 
concerts  in  Asiatic  and  European  cities, 
gave  their  first  concert  In  New  York  on 
Sept.  9  of  this  year.   It  was  said  that 
all  of  the  players  are  members  of  the 
Russian  Opera  House  at  Petrograd.  The 
musical  literature  has  been  collected  for 
them  by  Russian  composers,  J.  O.  Engel, 
the  head  of  tho  Society  of  Jewis  Music;  I 
Ansky,  the  author,  and  Pasternach,  the 
painter.    The  concerts  of  this  club  are 
given  for  Palestinian  purposes.  A  second  1 
concert  took  place,  in  New  York  on . 
Nov.  1. 

The  performance  of  Mozart's  Quintet 
was  admirable  in  every  way.    We  have 
not  heard  a  clarinet  played*  so  artis- 
tically since  poor  Pourtau  left  this  city 
to  go  down  with  the  S.  S.  feourgogne. 
Mr.  Bellison's  tone  is  conspicuous  for  its  j 
richness  and  beauty.    His  execution  is 
facile;   his   phrasing   is   nScst  musical.! 
His    co-mates    in    the    quintet    played ; 
euphoniously  and  with  fine  understand- 
ing. 

Aisberg's  Jewish  Rhapsody  sounded  I 
Hke  an  improvisation  by  one  not  wholly  | 
sure  where  he  was  going  and  where  he! 
would  end.  The  themes  dp  not  have  a 
marked  profile  a'*d  the  ornamentation  is 
Of  the  tawdry  imitation  Lisztian  order. 
JMr.  BerdichevsKy  played  it  with  an  air 
Of  solemnity  that  made  one  wonder 
whether  he  was  sorry  for  the  composer 
or  fori  the  audience.  The  audience, 
however,  /approved  and  brought  the 
pianist  back.  He  played  a  short  and 
livelier  piece.  Kaplan's  Jewish  Dance 
has  decided  character  and  it  was  played 
j  delightfully  by  Messrs.  Mistcchktn  and 
Besredny.  "Mr.  Chernlausky  is  an  ac- 
complished violoncellist. 

It  is  a  P'ty  that  this  excellent  Sextet 
was  not  heard  in  a  smaller  hall.  There 
is  no  intimacy  possible  between  art- 
ists and  hearers  of  chamber  music  in 
Sfymphpny  Hall,  and  the  effect  and  the 


The  Great  Dando 

'1  luililo  -tt  monstrously     short  al^w 
wildly  uninteresting     epistle     to  t«#- 
American  Dando;  but  perhaps  you  don't 
know  who  Dando  was.    Ho  was  an 
oyster  eater,  my  dear  Fclton.   He  used 
to  go  into    oyster    shops,    without  a 
farthing  of  money,  and  stand    at  the 
counter  eating  natives  until  the  man 
who  opened  them  grew  pale,  cast  down 
his  knife,  staggered  backward,  struck 
his  white  forehead  with  his  open  hand, 
and  cried,  'Vou  are  Dando!'    Ho  has 
been  known  to  eat  20    dozen    at  one 
sitting  and  would  have  eaten  40  if  tne 
truth  had  not  flashed  upon  tho,  shop- 
keeper.  For  these  offences  he  was  con- 
stants committed  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection.   During  his  last  imprisonment 
he  was  taken  ill.  got  worse  and  worse, 
and  at  last  began    knocking  violent 
knocks  at  death's  '  door.     The  -doctor 
stood  beside  his  bed  with  his  lingers  on 
his  pulse.    'He  is  going.'  says  the  doc- 
tor- 'I  see  it  in  his  eye!    There  is  only 
one  thing  that  would  keep-llfe  In  him 
for  another  hour  and  that  is— oysters. 
They  were  immediately  brought.  Dando 
swallowed  eight  and  feebly  took  a  ninth- 
He  held  it  in  his  mouth  and  looked 
round  the  bed  strangely.    'Not  a  bad 
one,  is  it?'  says  the  doctor.  The  patient 
shook  his  head,  rubbed  his  trembling 
hand  upon  his  stomach,  bolted  the  oys-  | 
ter  and  fell  back-dead.    They  buried 
him  in  the  prison  yard,  and  paved  his  j 
grave  with  oyster  shells."  i 
This  John  Dando,  a  Jew,  was  by  no 
means  a  creature  of  Dickens's  imagine.-, 
tion    There  are  many  references  to  his 
sponging  at  coffee  houses,  oyster  bars,; 
etc,    in  Bell's  "Life  in  London,  espe- 
cially in  1836.   Trevelyan,  in  his  life -of 
Mauaulay,  mentions  him:    "the  'bounc- 
ing seedy  swell,  hero  of  a  hundred  bal- 
lads, who  was  at  least  twice  in  every 
month  brought  before  the  magistrates 
for  having  refused  to  settle  his  bill  after 
overeating  himself  in  an  oyster  shop. 

Yet  Dando,  the  illustrious,  finds  no 
place  In  the  great  National  Dictionary 
of  Biography! 

Thackeray's  Hero 

Thackeray's  made  Dando  the  hero  of 
his  amusing  tale,  "The  Professor,"  first 
published  in  1841.  Dando  ate  and  drank 
one  night  at  Samuel  Grampus's  fish- 
shop.  "Tho  Mermaid  in  Cheapside,"  two 
lobsters,  salad,  11  dozen  best  natives,  14 
pats  of  butter,  bread,  two  bottles  of 
Dublin  stout  and  four  glasses  of  brandy 
and  w  ater.  Grampus,  who  had  been  out 
of  the  shop,  returning,  handed  the  bill 
to  the  gormandizer,  who,  seated  on  the 
table,  was  laughing  as  if  drunk,  and 
picking  his  teeth  with  his  fork. 

"Tho  professor  kicked  sneermgly  into 
the  air  tho  idle  piece  of  paper,  and 
swung  his  legs  recklessly  to  and  fro. 

"  'What  a  flat  you  are,'  shouted  he.  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  'to  think  I'm  a-goin' 
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Tcxceltent  dentrifrleo  to  dense  &  wh 
I  tho  teeth  withall:  temper  the  said  aah<  >• 
with  vinegar.  It  kUleth  tho  itch,  and 
hoaleth  angrlo  wheales;  the  small  pocks 
also  and  meazlls.  Olstera  punned  raw 
and  reduced  Into  a  cataplasm©,  heale 
the  kingB  ciftll  and  klbed  heels,  if  they 
bo  applied  accordingly." 


to  pay!  Pay! 
DANDO'.'  " 


I    never    pay— I'M 


The  Man  from  Tuam 

The  prowess  of  a  Tuam  man  was  re- 
corded in  Bell's  Life  in  London.  Nov. 
27,  1842,  under  the  heading,'  "A  Mon- 
strous Feat."  This  man  bet  a  pound 
that  he  would  eat  600  oysters  and  drink 
two  bottles  of  porter.  He  ato  685  oysters 
and  drank  the  porter,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  put  down  the  last  15. 


largely     on     the     establishment  and 
maintenance    oi  ;n.,ni 
semble   Is  well  worth  hearing.  Few 
]  visit. ng  ndamu-a'  -  >    •       •'  w"ul 

I  beauty  nnd   in    fin, —  _  . . 

1    The  Herald  has  received  several  let- 
pters  in  which  the  writers  express  won- 
|  der  at  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  that 
v  ill  accommodate  ^100  oysters;  and  this 
in   spite   of  our  quotations  from  th 
"Almanaeh  des  Gourmands"  and  othe 
works  on  gastronomy.  We  commend  t 
any  doubting  Thomas  the  following  ex 
tract  from  a  letter  written  by  Charje 
Dickens  to  Prof.  Cornelius  C.  Felton  o| 
Harvard  College.   The  letter  was  writl 
ten  shortly  after  Dickens's  return  from 
America  in  1842,  It  is  plain  from  this  let- 


Medicinal  Oysters 

Those  who  carelessly  swallow  oyster 
after  oyster,  foolishly  drenching  them 
w-ith  some  sauce  or  other  seasoning, 
should  know  that  oysters  thoughfully 
eaten  in  a  reasonable  quantity  have  a 
beneficent  medicinal  effect.  Old  Pliny 
knew  this  well.  We  quote  from  the  mag- 
nificent translation  by  Philemon  Hol- 
land (1534),  making  a  few  excisions,  alas, 
to  suit  this  prudish  age: 

"First  and  formost,  tltey  bo  the  only- 
moat  to  comfort  and  refresh  a  decaied 
stomaclc.  They  recouer  an  appetite 
i  that  was  cleano  gone.  But  see  the 
I  practice  of  our  dellcat  wantons!  to 
j  cooke  oisters  forsooth,  they  must  needs 
i  whelm  &  couer  them  all  ouer  with 
j  snow;  which  is  as  much  as  to  bring  the 
'  tops  of  mountaines  and  bottom  of  the 
Sea  together,  and  make  a  confused  med- 
ley of  all.  This  good  moreauor  do  ois- 
tere,  that  tliey  gontly  looso  the  belly 
,  .  .  eat  them  in  their  shel  with  their, 
water,  as  they  came  closed  and  shut 
from  the  sea,  you  shall  find  them  won- 
drous good  for  any  rheumes  or  dis- 
tillations. The  ashes  of  an  oister  shell 
calcined,  and  incorporat  with,  honey,  be 
singular  for  the  paine  of  the  uvula,  and 
assuage  the  inflammation  of  the  tonsils; 
semblably,  they  represse  the  swelling 
kernels  that  rise  vnder  the  ears,  as- 
suage the  biles  and  botches  called  Pani, 
mortifio  the  hard  tumours  of  women's 
brests  and  heal  the  sores  or  scalls  of 
the  head,  if  they  be  applied  accordingly 
with  water:  and  in  the  same  order  pre- 
pared, they  rid  away  wrinkles,  and 
make  women's  skin  to  lio  smooth  and 
euen.  These  ashes  are  a  soueraigne 
powder  to  be  cast  vpon  any  place  that 
is  raw,  by  reason  ot  a  burne  or  scald- 
ing': _aiid  thfi.samo  is  commended  for  an 
ie\_of  the  scene;  then"  at  'Ah,  ha,*  a  few- 


PAUL1ST  SINGERS 
DELIGHT  BIG  CROWD 


New 


York  Choristers  Appear 
at  Symphony  Hall 


Th«  Paulist  Choristers  of  New  York 
gave  a  concert  last  night  before  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  which  nearly  filled 
Symphony  Hall.  The  Rev.  Wiyiam  J. 
Finn  conducted.  The  program  wm 
evenly  balanced,  the  first  half  devoted 
to  church  music  and  the  last  half  to 
arias  from  various  operas  and  other 
popular  themes. 

While    the    ensemble    numbers  wer« 

(generously  received  the  audience  de- 
manded encore  after  encore  from  the 
gifted  soloists.  John  Flnnegan.  tenor, 
and  Thomas  Coates  am}  Billy  Probst 
bov  sopranos.  Masters  Coates  and 
Probst  won  their  way  into  the  hearts 
|of  their  hearers  by  the  tonal  beauty  ot 
their  young  voices. 

The  program  of  church  music  was  en- 
riched by  several  selections  from  Ibth 
century  composers.  Lotti's  "R^S'""; 
Coeli  "  Palestrina's  "Gloria.  and  tnc 
•Kmendemus  in  Melius"  by  Morales  a 
Spaniard  who  lived  shortly  after  the 
time  of  Columbus.  The  explanation  by 
Father  Finn  added  greatly  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  this  last  number.  He  brieves 
it  the  most  wonderful  exploitation  ot  | 
the  psychology  of  religion  In  the  history  , 
of  music.  The  tenor  chanter.  Mr.  E  m- 
negan.  represents  a  monk  preaching  an 
Ash  Wednesday  sermon,  his  text,  tie- 
member  man  that  thou  art  dust ■  *J"»e 
the  choristers  take  the  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. „       ,.    .i  , 

\t  first  their  is  rebellion  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  volume  of  ac- 
companying music  drowns  out  the 
chStST  words  of  the  monk.  Toward 
the  end.  however,  the  eloquence  of  the 
monk  begins  to  have  its  effect  and  m 
the  finale  his  voice  rises  high  above  the 
others,  their  low,  steady  chant  t>pif>- 
insr  their  contrition. 


/ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  sevenith  concert  of  the  Bostun-j 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  JMonteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  progjaSS  was 
as  follows: 

Chausson,  Symphony  in  B  flat  maj^.'C- 
songs  with  orchestra:  Beethoven,  Na- 
ture's Adoration;  Handel,  air  from 
"Serse";  Bach,  My  Heart  Ever  Faith- 
ful; Griffes,  Symphonic  Poem,  "The 
Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Khan"  (first 
performance);  Verdi.  O  Don  Fatale, 
from  "Don  Carles";  Chabrier-Mottl, 
Bourree-Fantasque. 

Any  composer  girding  up  his  loins  to 
turn  Coleridge's  "Kubla  Kahn"  into  a 
vocal  work,  cantata  or  what  not,  would 
start  on  a  perilous  adventure  for.  to 
quote   Swinburne,   this   poem  is  "the 
supreme     model     of    music    in  our 
language."    "In  reading  it."  said  the 
master  of  rhythm  and  verbal  euphony, 
"we  seem  rapt  into  that  paradise  re- 
vealed to  Swedenborg,  where  music  a- * 
color  and  perfume  were  one,  where  you 
could    hear    the    hues    and    see    the  j 
harmorfies  of  heaven."  Any  composer 
mediating    a    symphonic    poem    fully  | 
("illustrative"  of  '''Kubla  Khan,"  a  tonal  • 
interlinear  translation,  would  undertake! 
I  a  fool's  task. 

Air.  Griffes,  born  in  New  York  state 
1  35  years  ago.  wisely  chose  extracts  from, 
the  poem,  lines  describing  the  stately  I 
!  pleasure-dome,     "the    sunny  pleasure 
dome  with  caves  of  Ice,"  "the  miracle  of 
j  raro  device,"  the  gardens  and  the  "sun- 
nv  spots  of  greenery."   By  a  legitimate 
stretch  of  the  imagination  he-  hears  and 
reproduces  the  sounds  of  revelry  that  I 
might  wel  take  place  in  this  Strang? 
palace,   mentioned  .first  by  traveller* 
whoso  description  led  Coleridge,  dream-, 
ing,  to  write  the  fragment  that  is  enough 
to  make  his  name  illustrious. 

Instrumental  music  may  add  wings  to 
even  a  romantically  poetic  flight.  No 
one  hearing  this  music  of  Mr.  Griffes, 
will  feel  that  the  poem  itself  has  been 
belittled;  that  its  splendor  has  been  tar- 
nished; for  this  composer  is  blessed 
with  what  is  rare  with  American  musi- 
cians, imagination.  His  gift  of  expres- 
'  =Tt.  is  pronounced.  He  might  have  been 
S-agant;  his  music  might  have  been 
In  ca.BQ  he  would 
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[Malnst  by  all  authors,  which  will  last 
las  Ions' ns  human  nature;   which  dl- 
KO«ted  Into  t'ommon  places,  may  serve 
for  any  theme,  and  never  be  out  of  date 
until  doomsday. '• 


He  siuuie  (;efnianisms.  either  ortho- 
MW  k  i-nnlox  'n  his  style.  Nor  does 
ftW*  ','  ,u  he  has  worshipped  too 
levoutlv  in  anv  on.,  of  the  modem 
Parisian  chapels.  I-  »e  has  be.  "  In- 
fluenced at  all  the  influence  Is  that  or 
'  .  u.  Korsakoff  Borodin,  and  the 
mm-K  -  ^  of   the   U  ••••si-iu 

HSnSt-  1  u  M-  Griff  es  has  decided  and 
f      i         IndivjduaUtv.   he  lias  found 
^HElltal  expression  that  Is  his  own. 

it  )ns  found  new  harmonic  and  or- 
cheiTral  i  .Mora.  Hto  "Alph.  the  sacred 
-Iver'  is  not  the  T.  rv  U  of  B»  uklreff s 
"Thvmnr"  his  measures  of  wild  revelry 
Je  not  those  that  Uimsky-Korsakon 
hetrd  in  Sinbad's  palace.  The  music 
from  the  strand,  unearthly  opening 
wh^h  at  once  arrests  the  attention,  to 
7he  exquisitely  fanciful  ending,  .s  fascl- 

throughout.   

Mr    Monteiis.   wlo  ta*™  ft^ 

r.»ins    in    the    preparation    o.    this  re- 
markable   composition.    l«d    a  brilliant 
formance     Mr     Griff -s    vas  twice 
willed  upon  the  stage  by  the  audience. 

Would  Chausson.  if  he  had  lived.  . have, 
whollv  escaped  the  influence  of  ^  a„ner 
Tnd  Oesar  Franck?  The  symphony  * a 
a  serious  work,  one  to  be  respected^ 
with  an  impressive  ending.  The  mood 
of  the  three  movements  is  sombre  with- 
out sufficient  contrast.  There  is  pre- 
"tilins  shade;  there  is  litt'e  sunlight. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  he  ir  after  _  many 
,ears  Mollis  skilful  orchestration  of 
Chabrier's  jovial  Bourree.  Mottl,  who 
admired  the  Frenchman  and  knew  htri 
'  well,  orchestrated  this  Bourree 
<  Chabrier's  manner. 

Mme.  Homer  was  more  for.unate  ... 
her  Interpretation  of  Verdi's  aria  than 
in  her  delivery  of  the  air  from  Handel  s 
["Serse"  and  Bach's  repeated  assertion 
3  that  his  heart  was  ever  faithful.  In 
I  Verdi's  air  she  was  appropriately  dra- 
1  matio  with  effective  dynamic  contrasts. 
I  The   air  of   Handel    and    Bach's  tune 
[were  sung  merely  "ore  rotunilo."  While 
I  she    was    delivering    the    address  ot 
»  Xerxes  to  his  beloved  plane  tree  as  if 
[  the  monarch  had   been   thundering  a 
t  command  at  his  huge  army,  or  storm- 
f  lug  at  Mount  Athos.  we  wondered  where 
J  the  story  about  this  aff ection  was  first 
told.    We  read  in  one  of  Dv.  Donne's 
Klegies: 

[  Xerxes'  strange  Lydiau  love,  the  pl&tane  [j£ 
,t  tree. 

I  Was  loved  for  age,  none  being  so  large  as 
•he. 

|  but  Pliny,  noting  the  affection  enter- ! 
tained  by  Dionysius,  the  Sicilian  King,  j 

'  fcj-  Licinius  Mutianus.  thrice  consul,; 
and  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  for  the 
plane  tree,  says  nothing  about  the  pas- 
sion of  Xerxes.  Was  Herodotus  the 
first?  He  tells  about  Xerxes  passing 
by  the  Lydian  city  of  Callatebus.  On 

k  the  way  the  King  "met  with  a  plane 
tree,  which  on  account  of  its  beauty, 

,  he  presented  with  golden  ornaments." 
The  audience,   liking  Mme.  Homer's 

■  robust  singing  of  the  Handelian  air— 

?  Caffarelli.    the    first    to    sing  it,  was 

•^'"his   "majestic   style,"  hut 
/iid  robust  are  not  synonym- 
r.r.'is— and  also  recognizing  tho 
"Largo,"  applauded  the  singer 
busly.  .  .  . 

fe  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 

orchestra  will  leave  tomorrow  .or 
•ip  of  two  weeks.  The  program  for 
•  r>  30  is  as  follows:  Balakueff. 
laroar:"  MacDowell.  Piano  Concerto 
2;  Schmltt.  "The  Tragedy  of  Sa- 
le"   Leo  Ornstein  will  be  the  ftian- 


Brcad  and  Cider 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I    With  mild  reservations  I  was  able  to 
I  trail  along  with  your  apple  butter  cor- 
L;  respondent  this  morning' until  he  started 
I  casting  aspersions  on  French  bread  and 
|[  cider.    Any  one  who  prefers  the  warm. 
I  limber,  semi-gooey  fresh  cut  square  from 
j|the-0>'e\v  England  oven  to  the  golden 
I  crisp,  crusty  French  product  must  bfe 
l|a  gastronomic*!  pervert  and  eat  pound 
Ijcake  and  mince  pie  for  breakfast.  And 
liwhy  pick  on  cider?    Uncle  Henry— he's 
«'!ilie  one  who  used  to  eat  the  live  grass 
i  hoppers— for  many  years  put  down  each 
[  '  ;'all  a  full  barrel  of  russet  cider  doctored 
l!  up  with  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  and  an 
B  ounce  of  raisins  to  each  gallon,  and  with 
l|a   pound   of   beefsteak   and   a   bag  of 
J  mustard  seed  for  the  whole  barrel.  This 
^iwas  left  unbunged  for  six  weeks  and 
ii  turned   from  side   to  side  every  three 
H'  days.    U  was  then  stopped  and  left  to 
i  II  stand  for  a  year.  A  quart  of  this  beaten 
Hup  with  a  couple  of  fresh  eggs  and  a 
"little  sugar  and  a  sprinkle  of  nutmeg— 
'  words  fail  me.  ^ 

]    Good  cider  is  a  noble  drink  and  don't 
I  let  'ein  tell  you  different.    There  used 
Si  to  be  a  phice  in  I*  Havre,  a  narsty 
H|  little  dump  over  in  the  Narrows  behind 
B  the  docks  where  they  offered  food  and 
■'drink  as  follows:    A  brie  cheese  about 
■l  the  size  Of  a  wash  tub  and  eight  inches 
Ij  thick  occupied  the  middle  of  the  deal 
table.    There   was   an   armful   of  long 
II  French  loaves  and  a  platter  of  unsalted 
I  butter.    Six   quart   pitchers  filled  with 
i\  Xormandv  cider:  and  that  was  all.  You 
I :  paid  a  franc  and  ate  and  drank  all  you 
$i  wanted. 
I>    The  good  old  days!    Well  we've  loved 
land  lost  and  the  road  lies  long  and  dry 
'  and  dusty  to  the  grave,  or  words  to  that 
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Is.l  the  faint-healteJ  ana  ai.  •  ■"« 
lead  and  ponder  these  words  of  a  cuu- 
ouslv  learned  and  whimsically  religious 
man  who.  when  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads   were    hacking  each   other  and 
.England  was  apparently  going  to  the 
'dogs,  was  interested  <  hiefly  in  discover - 
Efcns  the  viuicun.  ial  loz-  nge  in  the  heavens 
above,  in  the  earth  below,  ill  roots  of 
trees,  in  the  mind  of  man. 
I    "And.  to  speak  impartially,  old  men, 
'from  whom  we.  .should  expect  the  great- 
It  est  example  of  wisdom,  do  most  exceed 
I'm  this  point  of  folly:  commending  the 
Pdays  of  their  youth,  which  tney  scarce 
|j  remember,  u¥*st  well  understood  not, 
I  extolling  those  times  their  younger  years 
I'  have  heard  their  fathers  condemn,  and 
I' condemning  those  times  the  gray  heads 
I!  or  their  posterity  shall  commend.  Ana 
■' ihus  is  it  the  humor  of  many  heads  to 
I!  extol  the  wavs  of  their  forefathers,  and 

■  declaim  against  the  wickedness  of  times. 

■  present     Which,   notwithstanding  they) 

■  cannot  handsomely  do.  without  the  bor-j 
Browed  help  and  satire  of  times  past.. 

■  condemning  the  vices  of  their  own  times. 

■  by  the  expressions  of  vices  in  times 
|  which  thev  commend,  which  cannot  but 

■  argue  the'  community  of  vice  in  both. 

■  Horace,  therefore,  Juvenal  and  Persius. 

■  were  no  prophets,  although  their  lines 

■  did  seem  to  indigitate  and  point  at  our 
■R  times.  There  is  a  certain  line  of  yicf* 
;  i  committed  in  all  ages,_s.nd  declaimed. 


We  welcomed   "W.   C.   T.'s"  remarks 
about  apple-butter,  although  we  prefer] 
the  .  term  "Shaker  apple  sauce."  lor  so 
the  delectable  mess  was  known  40  or 
50  years  ago  in  our  little  village  on  the 
Connecticut.    Real  live  Shakers  made  it 
and  brought  it  to  us.    Those  "were  the 
days  when  the  yeast,  man  drove  about 
sounding    a    horn    before    each  house; 
the  hulled-corn  man  also  carted  with  a 
brisk  trade.   We,  too.  wondered  at  "W. 
C.    T.'s"   remarks  about  bread.  Good 
bread  is  seldom  found  in  Boston,  even 
on  the  groaning  tables  of  the  rieh.  Ar- 
rogant cooks,  paid  absurdly  high  prices 
by  thoughtless,   reckless  housekeepers, 
who  know  iittle  or  nothing  about  cook- 
ery   are  as  a  rule,  poor  bread-makers. 
!  No,'  there  is  no  bread  like  the  French 
'•  tread,  whether  you  eat  it  in  Paris  or 
i  in   some   village   where    a   dunghill  is 
I  close  by  the  entrance  to  the  inn ;  where 
I  the  notary  and  men  that  might  have 
figured   in   "Madame  Bovary"   sit  with 
i  the  stranger  at  table  d'hote.    Nor  was 
'our  enthusiasm  for  French  bread  less- 
1  c-r.ed  when  in  student  days  in  Paris  we 
were  warned  against  looking  down  at 
night  from  the  sidewalk  into  a  cellar ; 
Where,  it  was  said,  bakers  kneaded  the  | 
.iough  with  their  bare  feet.    There  was 
good  bread,  but  of  a  different  texture 
and  taste,  jn  towns  Of  Germany.  \Ve 
still  see  the  oenslon  mistress  buttering 
the  hu?e  loaf,   then  holding  it  to  her 
breast  and  cutting  with  a  knife  drawn 
!  toward  her  at  the  risk  of  becoming  a 
belated  amazon.    So  "W.  C.  T."  likes 
;  spongy,    moist,    doughy    bread    that  is 
like  lead  in  the  stomach!    We  are  m- 
!  deed,  disappointed  in  him.   By  the  way, 
Iwc  have  searched  Boston  from  Atlantic 
avenue    to    Audubon   Circle,    from  the. 
!  North  station  to  Shawmut  avenue,  and 
I  have  found  only  one  shop  where  gen- 
■  uine  rve  bread  can  be  obtained.  There 
is  .10  use  in  writing  to  us  for  the.  address 
of  that  shop.  Wild  horses,  the  rack,  the 
strappado,   the  Scottish   boot,   the  Chi- 
nese torture  by  the  head  cage  and  the 
rat    will  not  wring  the  secret  from  us. 
Think  of  the  bread  Uiat  is  not  bread 
eaten  by  thousands. 
O!  brine  my  breakfast— jrive  to  me 

Tiread  that  is  snowy  aasl  Msht  of  weight  — 
Of  alum  and  bone-dum  Jet  it  be, 

Chalk,  and  ammonia*  carbonate; 
Sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper  too. 

Planter  ol  P>irls.  finely  Riound.  . 
Will   mak»  it  evenly  white  .lear  llirough 
With  tho  outside  nicely  browned. 
So  tang  George  Arnold  in  1859.  What 
a  pleasure  it  is  to  find  Mr.  Witherspoon 
abandoning    for   the   moment  interna- 
tional problems  and  giving  his  attention 
to  matters  of  real  moment.    Would  that 
he  felt  like  spinning  another  yarn  of  ad 
venture  in  Central  America  or  Mexic 
for  by  such  yarns  he  first  deligh 
peadcrs  ol  the   Herald  ;>nd  made  h 
name  illustrious. — Ed 

Guy  Maier  Pleases  Smay 
and  Large  Hearers  with  , 


as  follows:  MacDowell,  To  an  Oldt- 
White  Pine;  11111,  The  Three  Birds,  The- 

Devils;  Itaeh,  Swabende.  In  intermezzo; 
luon,   Lullaby;   Poldinl,  Marchc.  MWM 
nonne;  Cliere.  Trelude;  Philippe.  Puck.; 
Moskowski.  Thu  Juggling  Girl;  Deous- 

<v,  The  Toy-Box. 

l,o  voung  people,  boys  and  girls,  nec- 1 
essarfly  And  pleasure  In  music  that  Is 
deliberately  composed  for  them?  There 
is  a  set  of  Pieces  for  children  by  Sclm- 

sVuUivxFs  Travels."  Tho  old  read  * 
s«^ng^^3vS 

if*  the  appreciation  of  all  age s  although 
a  bov  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  a  a 
'no   like  the' wondrous  tales  because  ho 
i  didn't  believe  they  were  true     VV  h* .a, 
solemn  prig  at  11  years!  He- w.U  J ureO 
„„„•  UD  and  serve  on  committees,  uu 
'•he  wi"l  he  an  undesirable  companion. 
''  Then  there  was  Bishop  Atterbury  who 
confessed  in  his  old,  age  to  Pope jtjtf 
I  he  could  not  read  them,  and  no  less  a 
|  man  than  William  Hazlitt  did  not  stom- 
^  u-h  the  serious  pans  oi  the  S-  W. 
1,'espair.    finding   some   ot    t.^e  stones 
■•monstrous  and  abortive. 

We  are  not  wandering  so  tar  from  Mr. 
Maier's  concert  as  Mr.  Joslab  Carper 
r  ay  think.  For  nearly  all  of  the  music 
1  staved  yesterday  pleased  us  children. 
I  .reat  and  small.  The  taller -ones  wished 
l 'hat  visiting  pianists  would  -nako,  their 
1  Programs  lighter  and  not  hr  alra  d  of 
1  "little"  pieces.  Juon's  "Lullaby,  fot 
fl  -xample.  would  grace  any  program  toi 
5i'  miscellaneous  audience.  Gliere  s 
4  VeTude."  Stirling  but  in  Chopmesquc 
vein  grows  wild  and  stormy  m  its  ex- 
pression of  despair.  Unless  we  are  mis- 
raken,  Mr.  Hill's  BJtetobats.  suggested 
,v  prose  poems  of  Stephen  Crare.  were 
;,iayed  here  a  good  many  veara i  ago . 

Dehnssy's  "TOy-Bos"  Is  a  little  ballet 
for  children  with  a  scenario  by  And  e 
Helle  Published  in  WIS  m  n  quaintly 
illustrated  edition,  it  tells  the  simple 
story  of  a  toy  glil  and  a  toy  soldier,  a 
battle  the  return  of  the  mounded  sol 
lier  to  the  country,  where  his  sweet- 
heart nurses  him.  The  muf'c  is  a jea 
•1- esprit  There  are  hints  at  old  French 
■  tursery  rhymes,  Debussyizcd.  of  course. 

the  suggestion   of   the  Soldiers 
Chorus  in   "Faust."   and  lhat  of '  th" 
Sultan's  Polka"  by  Charles  d  Albert, 
the   father   of   Eugen,    a   nolka  once 
i-ayed    tempestuously    by   our  maiclen 
Jkvtb  on   the  old  square  piano.  Was 
■  Debussy  joking  when  he  noted  a  melody 
lin  this  ballet  as  an  old  Hinau  air  stiL 


taste 


irganiz 


jused  in  i  the  tamin; 
!; ballet  was  danced- 
lipll,  Nancy  Niche 
Inther  children  at 
London,  March  11, 


the 

tais. 


This 

htia  Morris,  th( 
lie  soldier,  anc 
Court  Theatre, 


l] 


Even      the      hardened  concert-goer 
'turned  pale  when  he  read:  "Mr.  Maier 
will  speak   briefly   before   each  piece, 
for  he  remembered  Mr.   Walter  Dam- 
irosch  doing  this  and  then  showing  prac- 
tically how  music  ought— not  s  to  be 
performed.     Pie  also  remembered  Karl 
M-mbruster's       platitudinous  remarks 
here  before  Miss  Pauline  Cramer  would 
burst  into  a  song.    But  Mr.  Maier  sur-  | 
prised  and  interested  him.    He  told  in- 
geniously a  story  into  which  he  wove 
imaginative  explanations  of  the  diffei- 
!  "ent  pieces.    Thus  he  held  the  attention 
-of  the.  children;  not  the  gloomy  atten- 
tion expected  in  the  old-fashioned  Sun- 
day   school;     but     an   expectant  and 
amused  attention.    At  the  same  time  he 
commanded   the    respect   of   the  older 
children  by  his  freedom    from  "baby 
.  talk"  ;  by  his  not  falling  into  the  "Now 
you  little  girl  with  the  blue  sash"  order 
of  address.    Truly  an  agreeable  enter- 
tainment ;  one  not  too  educative.  And 
Mr.  Maier  played  delightfully. 


1  v. 


Music  and  Talk_ 


Mr    A.   B.   Walkley  of  the  London 
Times  writes  about  first-nighters,  sec- 
ond-nighters,  and  the  general  playgoer 
The  last  is  the  great  purveyor  of  secret 
criticism.   "Let  us  hope  that  secret ^criti- 
,i?m  is  not  the  only  true  sort,  butit  W 
mainly  the  mo*  live. 
•.he  literary  bias.  th.  cant  of  criticism 
,he  smell  of  the  lamp.    And  it  is  the 
most  potent  of  persuasives,  pushed 
criticism  is  powerleea  vgainst  it.  Tne 
ftite  of  a  play  to  not  decided  by  news- 
paper  criticisms    (thank   goodness  I 
,hould  be  miae'rahle  if  it  were),  but  by 
what  the  general  playgoers  say  to  one 
another  ahd  pass  on  to  their  friends. 
How  many  plays  with  'record'  runs  have 
Seen  dismissed  by  the  newspapers  on  the 
morrow  of  the  first  nigbt  with  f.'-ltU 
praise  or  positive  dispraise?    The  ,en- 
„ral  playgoer  has  said  his  say.  and  what 
„,  says  'goes'    I  know  he  Is  giving 
nany  worthy  people  just  now  much  un- 
easiness    They   form  little  theatncal 
-ooieties  'a  cole1  to  keep  himottt.  They 


tor  his  education  and  Improvement.  M 
rather  fancy  he  is  like  th.  young  lady 
m  the  p,ay  who  'didn't  want  to  have  lie, 
Lind  improved.'    But  that  to  another 
Btorv    NVhat  I  have  been  envying  nlm 
or  "is  not  hi.  taste,  but  the  heartiness 
3th   which  h.  'abounds^  hm  o*n 
6ense'  and  his  freedom  in  expressly  ^ 
After  all.  Perhaps  criticism  that  to  so 
fri  and  so  p^asive  and  so  potent Jj 
not  exactly  to  be  called  'secret.    1  seek 
th.  'mot  3ust..'  Or  I  would  If  that  were 
not  a  back  number.   Has  not  Mr.  Beer 
pohm  finally  put  It  In  ««  Place  «  the 
Holy  Q rail  of  the  Nineties? 

perate  villain  also  a  vmal"evss'..Summ,r-  ! 

Louis  N.  Parker's  comedy,    »umny.r  1 
time"  (The  Royalty,  London,  Oct ^0) 
.  minds  one  of  "Daddies"  and  '  Three 
/wse  FooTs."    According  to  the  London 
Journals  the  play  rests  on  the  shoulders, 
.  nf  Miss  Pay  Compton. 

Patens   of   the   League   of  Nations, 
Fnioi  met  at  the  Curzon  Hotel  yester- , 
dav    when    Prof.   Gilbert   Murray  de- 
scribed "The  TrojaY  Women,"  the  an- 
cient Greek  play  of  Euripides.  *Mch  Ml 
oeing  produced  as  a  propaganda  play  toy 
the  union.    Prof.  Murray  said  he  im-; 
Lgined  the  reason  why  they  chose  this 
nfay  to  assist  their  aims  was  because  it 
w*s  <He  first  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
'p\ty  for  mankind.    It  was  tho  greatest 
■  plav  against  war.    It  did  not  give  the 
solution    for  that  was  the  business  of 
d  plomalists  and  international  lawyers 
l.oi d  Shaw,  in  congratulating  Prof.  Mi  r- 
,°      „  his  exposition  of  the  tragedy, 
sa  d  he  hoped  it  would  assist  them  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  League  of  Na- 
tions—London Daily  Telegraph  Nov.  i 
Some  people  imagine  that  actors  can 
livv  on  air   ...   and  that,  when  not 
v  np  on  air.  they  recline  on  wonderful 
"o  as  drinking  large  quantities  of  cham- 
ta!?ne       .  .  Acting  is  becoming  one  of 
the  great  industries   .  .   .   and  is  pass- 
ng  Into  the  hands  of  the  exploiters  of 
industry-Miss  Lena  Ashwel  .  at  Leeds. 
The  general  secretary  of  the  A«ors 
Vssociation.  praising  Miss  Ashwell,  who 
also  said  "there  is  a  triviality  a  licen- 
tiousness and  sensuality  connected  with 
the  stage  today  which  to  not  the  desire 
1  of  the  best  artists  in  the  profession 
told  of  an  opera  company  now  on  tour 
in  England  which  paid  1UJ 
B  19s.  9d.  a  week.    In  some  hiBt»m.es 
girls  are  offered  35s.  a  week  and  if  they 
accept  the  offer  they  are  lucky  to  see 
the  cash.     "For  good-class  provincial 
shows  £3  a  week  is  probably  the  average 
salary  for  chorus  girls.    And  they  are 
well 'off  compared  with  the  actor  or 
actress  with  a  small  part  m  drama,  as 
the  latter  receive  much  less.  '    Cost  or 
lodgings  is  very  high.    "I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  complaint  from  an  »tto».» 
member  of  our  .association.     She  was 
n-ked    ■•>    accept  an   engagement,  afl 
juvenile  lead,  in  a  repertoire  company.' 
and  to  supply  25  dresses  on  a  Mlftfr  H 
£3  10s.  per  week.    Out  of  this  sum  she 

was,  of  course,  at  perfect  liberty  to  buy 
as  much  champagne  as  she  liked." 

The  curtain  has  come  down  on  the  last 
matinee  of  "The  Trojan  Women"  at  the 
Old  Vic.    Will  this  successful  introduc- 

I  tion  of  Euripides  to  "the  Waterloo  Road' 
lead  to  the  playing  of  translations  of 

II  other  Greek  plays?  One  hopes  so.  for 
||  this  experiment  has  proved  that  utter 
i  and  unrelieved  tragedy,  finely  acted,  can 
i  grip  and  hold  an -audience  for  two  hours 

without  a  break.  There  is  one  modern 
play,  quite  in  the  Greek  spirit,  and  rep- 
|  resenting  the  flovjer  of  its  author's 
youth  and  genius,  wnich  we  should  like 
to  see  interpreted  by  the  Old  Vic.  com- 
1  pany.  and  that  is  Swinburne's  "Atalanta 
i  In  Calydon."  As  poetry  It  is  finer  than 
any  translation,  even  by  a,  man  of 
genius,  could  possibly  be,  and  as  drama 
:  It  moves  forward  with  cumulative  force 
and  sweep.— London  Daily  Chronicle, 
Nov.  7. 

The  London  Times  said  of  the  Lasky 
film,  "Male  and  Female"  (Barrie's  "Ad- 
mirable Crichton"):  "What  a  pity  it  to 
that  an  English  producing  company  was  I 
not  the  first  to  realize  the  possibilities 
that  the  play  opened  up!" 

Stella  Muir  is  advertised  as  the  1 
ish  Mary  Plckford." 

Musical  activity  on  the  continent  see 
to  have  been  renewed  with  extraordi 
nan,'  vigor.  Frcm  our  Berlin  corre- 
spondent we  hear  that  "quantitatively, 
at  any  rate,  music  here  is  going  stronger 
than  ever.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
seat  at  the  opera,  and  every  concert 
hall  is  booked  right  up  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  All  the  good  concerts  are  sold 
out  the  moment  the  tickets  are  issued. 
t  It  was  only  today  that?  managed  to  get 
!  to  my  first  and  hear  Beethoven's  quinte 
1  and  septet  done  by  the  Kammermusic 
Vereinigung  of  the  Opera  House  orches- 
tra. The  concert  was  advertised  as  or- 
ganized by  the  Revolutionary  Youth,  but 
for  some  reason  the  name  of  this  fellow  - 
ship  was  blacked  off  the  tickets.  The 
seats  were,  however,  disposed  of  in  a 
new,  if  not  revolutionary,  way.  All  the 
seats  were  sold  at  a  uniform  price,  and 
the  tickets  were  exchanged  for  mini- 


Iirroil  one.«  as  you  went  in.  TWWTium- 
ered  tickets  were  foldod.  mixed  up  In  a 
asket  and  picked  out  at  random.  'There 
rero  special  colors  for  »et»  of  two  or 
rnore  seats  ter  parties  who  wished  to  sit 
together."  Clearly  audiences  In  Berlin 
concert  room*  are  larger  than  In  Lon- 
don.—London  Dally  Telegraph,  Oct.  S8. 

At  a  classical  concert  hi  London  "Ravel, 
neat."  was  offered.    "It  Is  a  good  wine, 
sparkling  and  dry.  but  the  more  recent  ; 
vintages  soem  to  need  Pastcur-lng." 

London  has  at  laBt  heard  Mr.  Hcifctz 
bv  means  of  a  gramaphone. 
Patli  Is  to  be  burled  in  I'cro  la  Chaise. 
Austin  Brereton  will  write  the  life  of 
H.  B.  Irving.  Americans  having  loiters 
by  Irving  are  asked  ir  they  will  bo  good 
enough  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Brereton  at 

19  York  Buildings.  Adelphi,  London. 
W.  C.  Z.  The  leters  will  be  transcribed 
and  returned  without  delay.  < 

For  tho  moment,  British  film  producers  , 
refuse  to  be  excited  by  the  annojyiee- 
ment  from  Stockholm,  published  in  Hie 
Times  of  yesterday,  that  a  Swedish  en- 
gineer claims  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  so-called  "speaking  illni," 
having  obtained  by  a  method  of  pho- 
tography the  absolute  synchronization 
of  movement  and  sound.  Vor  so  many 
people  have  made  a  similar  claim  In  the 
past,  and  still  the  problem  remains  un- 
solved. It  is  a  difficulty  which  film  pro- 
ducers hive  been  trying  to  tackle  for 

20  years,  and  several  inventions  have 
been  put  upon  the  market.  Speaking 
pictures  have  been  seen  In  this  country 

'on  a  few  occasions,  generally  by  means 
of  a  synchronization  of  the  gramophone 
and  the  cinematograph,  but  the  illu- 
I  sion  has  never  been  complete.  If  the 
Swedish  engineer  lias  Deen  really  suc- 
cessful, the  effect  in  time  will  be>  to  rev- 
olutionize the  whole  industry,  for  it 
..ould  mean  that  a  film  play  would  have 
to  bo  equipped  with  as  complete  a  dia- 
logue as  a  stage  play.  At  present  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  actor  is  given  a 
general  idea  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
taking  part,  and  carries  on  accordingly. 
If  every  word  that  he  says  is  to  be  re- 
corded, the  full  text  will  have  to  ce 
learned,  and  the  producer  of  the  film, 
usually  the  person  who  makes  the  most 
noise  will  have  to  be  silenced.  Another 
point  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is 
the  language  difficulty.  With  the 
•■speaking  film,"  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  present  a  picture  taken,  say. 
in  Sweden  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
ecrets  of  the  success  of  the  cinemato- 
graph up  to  now  has  been  the  univer- 


Jllvor  Dltson  Company. 


-ality  of  it3  appeal.— London  Times, 
Oct.  28. 


Xew  Publications 
Arthur  Foote  is  the  author  of  a  clear 
and  useful  book  entitled  "Modulation 
and  Related  Harmonic  Questions."  The 
arious  means  .of  modulation  found  in 
music  from  Bach  to  the  present  time 
re  explained  and  illustrated  by  copious 
xamples  in  notation.  The  author's 
catholicity  of  taste  is  shown  by  these 
examples,  which  range  from  Bach  to 
■oeffler,  from  Rossini  to  Cesar  Franck. 
Ir.  Foote  says  in  his  preface,  "such 
problems  as  are  offered  by  certain  com- 
posers of  the  past  few  years,  however, 
have  not  been  dealt  with,  for  in  their 
works  tonality  is  of  set  purpose  made 
increasingly  negligible,  the  question  of 
modulation  per  se  (as  it  has  always 
been  conceived)  not  being  of  import- 
ance." The  exercises  added  for  the  stu- 
dent to  be  written  and  also  played  at 
sight,  are  not  merely  mechanical;  they 
are  intended  to  bring  out  musical  re- 
sults. Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Company  pub- 
lishes this  book  of  about  100  pages,  and 
also  Mr.  Foote's  last  songs,  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful singers.  Tho  three  were  inspired  by 
the  wart  "In  Flanders  Fields'  (Mc- 
Crae),  "The  Soldier"  (Rupert  Brooke). 
"Oh,  Red  Is  the  EnfeUs!.  Rose"  (Dr. 
Charles  A.  Richmond).  The  last  on; 
is  dedicated  to  Henri  Rabaud. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company  publishes  r 
volume  that  should  interest  folk-lorist? 
and  singers:  "Pastourelles  of  the  XV. 
Century"  collected  by  Yvette  Guiibert 
The  song3  have  been  harmonized,  for  the 
most  part,  with  appropriate  simplicity 
by  Maurice  Eisner.  The  translation^ 
■ire  by  Grace  Hall,  Messrs.  Manney  an* 
?orge  Harris,  Jr.  Mme.  Guiibert  end- 
•r  short  preface  by  saying:  "It  is  in  thf 
ngs  of  France  that  the  entire  naliona' 
story  is  to  be  found;  the  history  of  he 
11,  her  heroism,  her  brain,  her  heart 
e  apotheosis,  in  short,  of  a  race  tha' 
:hibits  a  reserve  of  serene  and  cour- 
ous  strength;  who  can  crown  life  with 
roses  or  bow  to  death  with  equal 
race." 

The  Oliver  Ditson  Company  also  pub- 
lishes "Lord  Howe's  Masquerade,"  a 
ballad  for  mixed  voices,  text  by  Fred- 
crick  H.  Martens,  music  by  N.  Clifford 
Page.  The  story  is  the  one  that  was 
treated  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  by  its  lead- 
ing incident  to  Poe's  "William  Wilson," 
which  preceded  Hawthorne's  tale. 


I  Of  Everett  E.  Truette's  comprehensive 
Itreatise,  "Organ  Registration,"  an  in- 
Ivaluable  book  for  organists,  published 
Iby  C.  W.  Thompson  &  Co.,  we  shall 
I  speak  later. 

|    The  songs  of  American  composers  are 
heard  more  frequently  now  in  recital 
,of  operatrc  singers.  For  example, 
Frieda  Hempel  will  sing  this  aft 
tiry."  by  John  H.  Dei 


scitals  J. 

El 


A  Few  Notes  About  New  and 

Old  Musie  in  London 

MacDowcll's  music  is  always  a  Utile 
bit  of  a  responsibility  for  any  artist.  It 
depends  entirely  on  that  elusive  quality 
called  charm,  and  if  this  is  not  unerring- 
ly seized  there  is  little  behind  It  that  is 
worth  jelling.     The    "NorseV  Sonata, 
which  was  played  at  the  Aoolan  Hall 
yesterday,  Is  not  trite  nor  labored,  but 
it  Is  heavily  laden  with  purpose,  and 
needs  as  much  lightening  as  the  player 
can  give  It    "Les  Orientales"  and  the 
•Woodland  Sketches"  are  vignettes  that 
•ither  catch  the  fancy  or  leave  one  com- 
pletely cold.  In  the  songs  there  Is  a  wel- 
come  simplicity.    Of   "Ye   Banks  and 
Uraea''  we  are  not.  perhaps,  fair  judges; 
.vhen  he  hear  the  words  completely  re- 
el, we  feel  as  MacDowell's  compatriots 
did  when  somebody  the  other  day  reset 
•John  Brown's  Body."  The  "Night  Song" 
and  "To  a  Wild  Rose"  are  very  graceful 
:ittle  things.   We  cannot  say  that  Miss 
Violet  Clarence  or  even  Miss  Gene  Dell 
lid  very  much  to  put  us  in  love  with 
ihese  works.— London  Times,  Oct.  -!»• 

Can  it  be  that  Richard  Strauss  has 
)cen  "discovered"  at  hist  even  in  his 
>\vn  country?  Anyhow  his  new  opera, 
'Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,"  which  was 
iroduced  at  the  Vienna  Oepra  on  Oct.  10, 
as  been  condemned  whole-heartedly  by 
o  less  a  journal  than  the  Frankfurter 
'Mlv.ng.  The  performance  seems  tilAave 
icon  excellent,  but  even  so,  the  sterility 
tX  Von  Hofmannsthal's  book  appears  to 
ave  been  patent  to  the  public,  and  from 
he  beginning  of  the  second  act  onwards 
.he  work  is  said  not  to  have  hung  to- 
gether at  all  and  to  he  quite  undramatic. 
As  in  ."Rosenkavalier,"  which  had 
"Figaro"  for  a  kind  of  pattern,  so  here 
the  "Magic  Flute"  serves  a  similar  pur- 
pose. But  this  is  not  to  draw  Mozart 
into  the  affair!  On  the  stage  the  mean- 
dering of  symbolism,  stage  pictures, 
magical  effects  and  so  on  in  an  endless 
stream  of  would-be  deeply-felt  poetic 
intention  merely  bored  the  audience. 

"That  so  dry-as-dust  a  libretto  could 
strike  no  sparks  from  the  composer's 
genius  is  sad  but  true,"  says  the  above- 
mentioned  journal.  As  so  often  before 
so  here  again  Strauss  seems  to  have 
tried  to  make  up  by  quantity  what  he 
failed  to  obtain  by  qualify.  Great  praise 
is  given  to  the  singers  and  to  the  orch- 
estra? to  quote  the  above  journal 
again,  "whose  rhythmical  swing  and 
depth  and  intensity  of  tone  could  never 
bo  heard  in  Germany."  Alas!  poor 
Strauss.  —  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
Oct.  is. 

It  is  difficut  to  say  anything  about  M. 
Rivarde's  playing  at  the  Wigmore  Hall 
yesterday  except  that  it.  was  right.  That 
is  much  when  one  reflects  on  the  num- 
ber of  violinists  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  not  "righjV"  M.  Rivarde 
reads  them  a  lesson  ih  the  way  to  dis- 
pose of  their  resources— how  to  phrase,, 
how  to  color  a  note,  how  much  vibrato 
to  use,  how  to  economize  and  to  spend 
tone;  in  fact,  "where  to  put  their  brown 
tree"  in  the  picture.  It  is  much,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  Wo  wanted  him,  just  for 
once,  to  forget  all  he  knew  about  fid- 
dling—and"  that  would  be  a  great  deal— 
and  to  say  to  us:  Look  here,,  this  con- 
( ertd  of  Lalo's  .is  a  thing  you  don't  hear 
every;  day.  and  it's  a  fine  work,  and 
though  you  mightn't  think  so  from  the 
look  of  it,  I'm  just  going  to  show  you 
what  music  there  is  in  it— at  last,  if  he 
.thought  so.  As  it  was,  we  got  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  as  dull  as  a  Novem- 
'ber  day  and  as  lifeless  as  Charing-cross 
jbridge.  A  "Poeme"  of  Howells— why 
not  "Poem,"  since,  both  he  and  we  are 
English?— followed,  and  M.  Rivarde  did 
his  best  with  it,  but  somehow  it  would 
hot  yield  up  any  meaning.  There  was  a 
phrase  from  Tristan,  act  III.,  to  be- 
;:n  and  finish  it,  that  was  clear  enough, 
nit  what  came  between  was  so  deter- 
ninedly  allusive  and  so  reluctant  to 
nake  any  positive  statement,  that  wo 
•eally  do  not  know  at  this  moment  what 
ie  was  talking  about.  Yet  he  has  talked 
well  before,  and  will  again,  no  doubt, 
it  is  all  very  well  to  leave  plenty  to  the 
pagination,  but  there  must  be  some- 
thing definite  to  start  our  imagining— 
something:  to  "bite  on"— and  we  must 
ask  him  to  forgive  us  for  being  too 
stupid  to  find  it.— London  Times,  Nov.  1. 

The  Ix>ndon  Times  said  that  Casella's 
suite,  "Le  Cjuvent  sur  l'eau,"  played  on 
Oct.  25,  is  certainly  a  good  thing,  or, 
rather,  a  series  of  them.  "Since  its  I 
(dance  movements  are  extracted  from  a 
;  'Comedie  Choregraphique,'  which  we  do 
not  know,  we  cannot  pretend  to  view  it 
as  a  whole  or  to  find  any  relevance  be- 
tween the  numbers.    But  each,  taken 

by  itself,  is  delightful,  crisp  and  humor- ' 
ous.  Casella  can  be  ugly  (If  trumpets 
playing  tunes  in  .different  keys  is  ugly), : 
but  he  never  makes  the  fatal  mistake 
of  taking  ugliness  seriously,  and  he  carl 
be  quite  conventionally  beautiful  when: 
it  suits  his  subject.  The  soprano  solo  in 
the  barcarolle  was  cleverly  sung  by 
Miss  Isthel  Dyer,  but  the  'old  ladies' 
dance,'  with  its  kindly  parody  of  a  tune  ! 
which  most  of  us  associate  with  the 
schoolroom  rather  than  with  our  grand- 
mothers, seemed,  the  best  number  of 
all.'J 

Perhaps  it  is  because  our  early  joyful 
impressions  of  the  theatre-have  a  knack 
of  becoming  inextricably  bound  up  with 


the  irlttre  important  evend  r.i  our  llvesf 
that  many  of  Us  whoso  hair  is  now' 
showing  n  bit  gray  at  tho  temples  will 
feel  almost  as  a  personal  los*  the  death 
of  Violet  Cameron  a  charming  and 
beautiful  actress.  No  doubt  there  aro 
fashions  In  opera  bouffo  as  in  most  other 
things,  and  maybe,  such  "ancient"  mas- 
terpieces as  "La  Mnscotte"  and 
"Falka"  would  'not  arouse  much  en- 
thusiasm among  the  vising  generation  of 
playgoers,  some  of  whom  may  wonder 
today  what  has  happened  to  father  when 
they  hear  hlin  humming  to  himself,  In 
j  sub-conscious  memory  of  tho  days  be- 
yond recall,  such  long-forgotten  gems 
las,  say,  the  letter-song  In  "Rip  Van 
Winkle."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Violet  Cameron  died  on  Oct. '25.  She 
visited  tho  United  States  in  1886.  She 
[was  born  on  Dec.  7.  1862.  Her  last  ap- 
'pearance  on  the  stage  was  at  the  Prince 
I  of  Wales'  Theatre,  London,  as  the 
mother  superior  In  "The  School  Girl." 
There  was  talk  of  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage that  had  its  effect  on  her  stage 
career. 
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The  London*  Times  Discusses 
EJlgar's  New  Violoncello  Concerto 

At  a  London  symphony  orchestra  con- 
cert on  Oct.  27  Albert  Coates  conducted 
compositions  by  Borodin,  Wagner  and 
Scriabin. 

"The  new  work,  however,  which  the 
composer  conducted  and  in  which  Mr. 
1  Felix  Salmond  played  the  solo  part, 
claims  primary  attention.  The  sequence 
of  chamber  works  by  Elgar  which  ap- 
peared early  in  this  year,  and  more 
particularly  the  Quintet,  showed  him 
entering  on  a  new  period  of  musical 
thought;  if  the  phrase  had  not  too 
classic  an  association,  we  should  say 
his  'third  period.'    The  Violoncello  Con- 


certo must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
these  works  rather  than  as  a  com-  '• 
panion  to  the  Violin  Concerto.  .The  | 
latter,  with  its  wealth  of  decorative  i 
solo  music  and  the  rich  romance  of  its  I 
orchestration,  was  a  full-dress  parade,  i 
a  sort  of  pendant  to  the  two  sympho-  | 
nies.  The  Violoncello  Concerto  is  terso  : 
and  concentrated,  severely  simple  in  ! 
design,  never  discursive  and  reserving  j 
its  ,  greatest  strength  for  the  finale.  : 
"It  has  for  its  text  a  recitative  pass-  , 
age  announced  by  the  solo  instrument  | 
at  the  outset  and  reasserted  in  subse-  ; 
quent  movements.  The  first  scene  to] 
which  it  introduces  us  Is  one  'of  quiet : 
undulating  contours  and  soft  coloring.  [ 
Is  it  a  picture  of  the  Berkshire  downs?) 
The  violoncello  converses  with  the  in-  j 
struments  of  the  orchestra  in  pastoral  j 
rhythms  which  never  lead  to  a  crisis,  I 
until  the  recitative  strikes  in  again  ! 
|  with  firmer  emphasis.  A  scene  of  j 
j  brighter  color  and  stronger  human  feel-  I 
J  Ing  is  mirrored  in  the  Scherzo,  but  the  | 
little  slow  movement,  exists  in  a  re-  i 
mote  atmosphere  of  its  'own,  -developing  j 
its  single  idea  with  a  detachment  from 
its  surroundings  which  makes  it  seem 
rather  a  parenthesis  than  an  essential 
member  of  the  chain  of  ideas. 

"We  have  said    that    the    greatest  | 
strength  is  in  the  finale.    Here  the  text  | 
of  the  recitative  is  expanded  in  the  en-  ( 
ergetic    theme    which    dominates    the  j 
movement.     But   Elgar   here   gives   a  | 
freer  rein  to  his  imagination  than  in  ( 
what  has  gone  before,  and  the  emotion  ! 
deepens  and  becomes  more  serious  as  f 
the  movement  develops,  at  last  suffi- 
ciently recalling  the  mood  of  the  slow 
movement  to  make  one ,  realize  that  a 
parenthesis  may'  be  the'  most  eloquent ; 
part  of  a  discourse.    Ultimately  the  re- 
citative theme  Is  reaffirmed  and  the 
movement   ends   almost  without  per- 
oration.   It  is  not  a  work  to  create  a 
great  sensation;  it  is  perhaps  the  least 
rhetorical  work  Elgar  has  ever  written. 
Indeed,  a  moment  or  two  of  virtuosity 
In  the  solo  part  is  remarkable  because 
it  stands  out  from  its  context.    But  it  is 
intimate  and  sensitive  music  which  one 
feels  at  once  nieans  all  it  says,  that  and 
no  niorv,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if 
violoncellists  do  not  seize  it  gratefully, 
as  a  significant  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  their  Instrument." 

The    Daily    Telegraph    thought  the 
whole  work  lacked  "exaltation." 


lines  inrther  on.  and  by  Hamlet  s  re- 
action to  her  lie.  'A'  home,  my  lord-(r 
have  Ophelia  offer 'the  gifts  a  second 

tlmo  at  tho  end  of  tho  'get  thee  to  a 
lunnery'  speech,  which  recalls  his  first  | 
suspicion)— that   he  can   be  absolutely 
•ertaln  that  Polonlus  is  about  listening,  j 

IV.  study  of  the  scene  In  act  2  where  he  . 
jnmasks  Rosencrantz  and  Oulldcnstern,  , 
ind  also  of  the  course  of  the  relation  to 
Iphelia  up  to  that  moment,  as  w«W  ns  | 
the  King's  speech  immediately  follow- 1 
Ing  Ophelia'*  exit,  convinces  me  I'm 
lolng  what  Shakespeare, Intended. 

"3—1  think  Ophelia  was  virtuous,  but 
Hamlets  attitude  is  expressed  In  the 
phrase,  'The  time  gives  it  proof,'  refer- 
ring to  his  mother  a.ul  now  to  Opheli  i 
also  (with  reason).  He  loses  himself  In 
the  strain  of  the  moment,  and  his  vio- 
lence is  due  to  his  disappointment  in 
her.  He  loves  her  without  a  doubt. 
"Sincerely,     WALTER  HAMPDEN. 


Scientific  Play  Reading 

America  has  solved  a  problem  which 
has  agitated  the  minds  of  managers  for 


uny  yea rs.   She  lia    pro.; .iced  In  Henry 
.   Jonas  a-  self. i1-. dared    "wizard  of 
playv.vii--Mint;.''  win.  .•ihr.o.-.t  at  a  ulnnce,  ' 
Can  tell  v.  th  uuU   "■\.--  ac.-nraev"  whether 
a  play  will  mJii'v  <■  ^;ir>w  „y  failure. 

?•!•:»'>'•  pv,  i:.; .  i'l-t.v  .:  a  la i-yij,  part*; 
in  his  judgment.  :    oiil:-  i'iy,  a.  com.**-, 

plcte    >;ndei-s'.'i rdli-!/.    •  ■;'         :,-c'«uee.,i>t  1 
psychology.    .'ie    mni"  <  a  in l,U&l  tnafc-.'.; 
ft' n  sunge  the  re<i  .Miv-an-ui *  of  an-  aKv"  •  .' 
'■ncc.    l;u;  fur  ih<-  lic.f.T  appreciation  of. 
the  offer  'he  make.i  to  malingers  study 
this  extra  a  f'om   'ho  cii  cBjaiv  Jtw  --ia  • 
recently    sent     fori  a  . o.-olcast,  ,tos  \ne 
world:    "Henry  H.  .1  ■       "c  icrtakes  lo 
demonstrate    U]?,    ••(  '••:.< IV    method  of 
play-reading  analys'..-..  which  will  posl- 
tfvciy  eliminate.  nv..r  •  than  .half'.. of  the 
play  failures  produced  in  this  county.  Un- 
der   his  ,  system '  of  pi  ■•sent  ing  certified 
plays  of   standard   merit   the  producer 
can  guarantee  to  tms  theatre-going  pub- 
lic play   values   and   play   satisfaction.  ■ 
His  publicity  plan  enable.'-  tho  producer 
to  certify  that  all  the  statement:-;  made 
in   his  advertising  are   absolutely  true 
and  correct. 

"I  propose  to  take  the  nroduetion-  of 
plays  out  of  the  gambling  class  «nd 
place  it  on  a  safe  and  solid  business 
foundation.  My  services  a.s  a  play  ox- 
pert  are  worth  *100.U0o  a  year  to  any 
largo  producer  of  plny.3.  nnd  T  am  will- 
ing to  prove  it  to  you  without  charge." 

But  Jonas  is  not  the  only  Richmond  In 
the  field.  No  sooner  was  the  limelight  of 
publicity  turned  upon  hint  than  a  rival 
wizard,  Prof.  Robert  Enunett  Egan, 
declared  himself.  "I  will  guarantee,"  he 
asserts,  "to  read  a  manuscript  in  13 
minutes,  cast  myself  into  a  psychic 
state,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  half  an 
hour  tell  whether  a  play  will  be  success- 
ful or  not.  Also,  shousc  I  decide  that 
the  former  will  be  the  case,  I  am  also 
prepared  to  name  the  cost.  Let  me  add 
that  arrangements  can  be  made  with  me 
for  a  lot  less  than  $100.000. "-^London 
Daily  Telegraph,  pet.  23. 


Walter  Hampden  Answers  Some 
Questions  About  His  Hamlet 

Col.  Arthur  E.  Clarke  of  Manchester, 
N.   H.,  was  so  interested  in  Walter. 
Hampden's  Hamlet  that  he  wrote  to 
him,  asking  him  three  questions.  Mr. 
Hampden  answered  them  as  follows: 

"Dear Col.  Clarke:  In  answer  to  your 
three  questions: 

"1— I  have  always  played  the  closest 
scene  without  tangible  referenco  to  the 
pictures,  but  I  vary  the  approach  to 
that  passage  an  occasion. 
[  "2—1  do  not  see  Claudius  or  Polonius 
(eavesdropping.  I  think  Hamlet  gathers 
this  from  Ophelia's  presence  and  con- 
duct. Shakespeare  has  no  such  stago 
business  indicated,  and  I  consider  il 
unnecessary  and  a  false  tradition.  I  be- 
lieve I  Indicate  very  carefully  when  ' 
Ophelia  presents  the  gifts  at  the  open- 
ine-  of  the  scene;  then  at  'Ah,  ha,*  a  few 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hull,  3:i0  V.  M.  Fried* 
Hempel  sings.    See  special  notice. 
(      Mechanics  building,  S  P.  M.    Second,  and 
last  concert  of  the  Vatican  Choir.  See  special 

notice. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Irma  Seydel, 
violinist.  Tartini,  Sonata  in  G  minor;  Scbn- 
bert-Seydel,  Greeting;  Chopin,  Seydcl,  "Noc-- 
turne,  op,  15,  No.  2;  Beethoven-Aucr,  Turk- 
ish March;  C.  C.  White,  Nobody  Knows  de 
Trouble  I've  Seen  and  Sometimes  I  Feel 
Like  a  Motherless  Child,  from  "Bandanna 
Sketches";  Brahms.  Two  Movements  from 
Concerto;  Wienawski,.  Souvenir  do  Moscou, 
T.  Francis  Burke,  accompanist. 

Jordan  Hall,  S:15  P.  M.  Ix>ulso  Ferd, 
soprano;  Francis  Moore,  accompanist.  Hen- 
del.  Soinmi  Dei  and  SI,  t'amo,  o  cara;  Bre- 
vllle.  Harmonic  du  Soir  and  II  w  pleut  pins; 
Cbarpcntler,  Les  trois  Soreieres;  Ohausson, 
Amour  d'anian;  Poldowskl,  Pannyra  au.t 
talons  d'or;  Georges,  Qu'aimes-tti  de  moi? 
and  La  Pluie;  Itavel,  La  Flute  enchantee; 
Vuilflermoz,  L/os  Trois  Princess;  Fourdrala 
Chanson  Norvegienne;  Cyril  Scott,  Arietta: 
Kramer,  Swans;  Arensky,  Deep  Hidden  In 
My  Heart;  Bright,  Seal  Lullaby;  F.  Moore, 
Joy. 

TUESDAY--Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Berkshire 
String  Quartet  (Messrs.  Kortsclink,  Gordon, 
Ferir,  Stober).  Salnt-Saene.  Quartet.  No.  2, 
G  major,  oi>.  153;  Cliausaon,  Second  more* 
meiit  from  Quartet,  op.  30;  Schumann,  Quar- 
tet, No.  3,  A  major. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Mats™. 
Thlbaud  and  Bauer.  First  concert  of  Beet- 
hoven's violin  sonatas.  Sonatas  D  major,  op. 
12;  G  major,  op.  90,  and  O  minor,  op,  3'*. 

FRIDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Song  recital 
by  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor:  Charles  A.  Baker, 
accompanist.  Hopkioson,  My  Days  Have  Been 
So  Wondrous  Free;  My  Generous  Heart  Dis- 
dains Braga,  Aria  from  '•ReglneUa";  Cm, 
Knfimt,  si  J'ctais  roi;  G.  Faure,  Lydia; 
Szulc,  Hantiee  d'amour;  paulin.  Avril;  D«~ 
buysv,  Rec.  and  Aria  from  "1/ Enfant  I*rod- 
igue''';  Daniels.  Villa  of  Dreams;  Urans- 
wruhe  Three  Mvstlc  Ships:  Mhlijnn.  Storm.. 
Signals;  Mrs.  Beach,  Far  Aw'  ";  ifamraoml 
Beloved  When  I  On7.e  in  Thine  Kye.s;  Old  • 
Irish.  Would  God  I  Win  the  Tender  Apple, 
Mollv  Pawn:  O'Hara,  Oft  m  the  Stilly  Night. 
There  is  No  Death. 
I  SATPRDAY— Jonllan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Ann. re  I  i 
Pi-oix  pianist.  Brahmf .  Variations  and  Fugue, 
on  a  Theme  of  Handel:  Chopin.  Ma/.urka,  op. 
IT  No.  4.  Preludes,  op.  4">,  op.  2&,  So.  'R. 
Nocturne,  op.  16,  No.  1.  Schenso,  "P.  31: 
Boyce,  Interlude,  Joyan^e,  Derkly  from  "A 
*«t  of  Elsht";  Debussy.  Prelude;  Cyril 
-jit.  The  "Garden  of  Soul-Sympathy;  Mae- 
velL    Of  Salu manners,  March, Wind:  Itu 
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Our  Illustrators 
Lgatn  then!  are  derisive  comments  on 
;  waywardness  of  Illustrators  who 
el  tn  contradiction  of  tho  text  These 
tenTln  the  seat  oC  the  scornful  should 
u-  tn  mind  that  the  discrepancy 
ublcs  the  joy  of  the  intelligent  reader, 
s'or  are  complaints  of  this  nature 
w  Tho  excellent  Simon  Wilkin, 
L.  S-.  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
notatine  the  ingenious  remarks  of  Sir 
lomas  Browne  about  '  many  things 
esrjonablc  a.*  they  are  commonly  de- 
rived in  pictures."  mentioned  several 
>iks  on  ihr  errors.of  painters,  as  fic- 
r  Christianus  Kruditus."  by  Do  Avala. 
e  Spanish  monk:  "Piotor  Errans,  by 
ohri  Mr.  Wilkin  added:  "In  the 
onthly  Magazine  for  1S12  are  noticed 
veral  singular  absurdities  in  costume; 
..l  undoubtedly  many  other  such  ex- 
nples  would  reward  a  diligent  forage 
rou-h  our  numerous  periodical  publl- 
tions  ;  but  It  is  only  requisite  to  com- 
tr"  the  'IUustratio'ns•  which  are  con - 
,ntly  issuing  from  the  hands  of  our 
-tista  with  the  wor*s  they  are  in- 
nded  to  illustrate,  in  order  to  be  frc- 

■  c-itly  reminded  of  the  proverbial  con- 
uslon  o7The  wholo  matter:  'It  is  even 

■  pleascth  the  painter.'  " 
q  r  Thomas  pointed  out  in  his  dehght- 
Juy  fantastical  manner  the  grievous 
rrors  of  painters  depicting  the  pelican 
Kene  between  Eve  and  the  serpent 
he   grasshopper,    the   death   of  Cleo- 
«tr^St.   Jerome,   Joseph  and  Poti- 
hars's  wife,  the  Sibyls.  Haman  hanged 
nd  other  sUmulating  subjects  Consid- 
er the  portraits  of  the  Nine  Worthies 
^caf  bright-eyed  little  Georgie  tell  us 
^  narnes?-Slr  Thomas  objected  to 
to  seating  of  Alexander  the  Great  on 
m  elephant  and  Hector  on  a  horse.  Did 
orsemen  use  stirrups  in  Caesar's  time? 

Cnd  if  anv  well-paid  illustrator  of 
na"azires  sniff  at  adverse  comment  on 
Ss°lad!c  of  fidelity  to  the  writer,  let  him 
lender    these    solemn    Words    of  bir 

™v£w  if  any  shall  say  that  these  are 
netW  errors  and  miner  lapses,  not  eon- 
.^erabU  injurious  unto  truth,  yet  13* 
neither  reasonable  nor  safe  to  contemn 
infprSr  falsities  fout  rather  as  between 
falsehood  and  truth  there  is  no  me- 
dium so  should  they  be  maintained  T«J 
S3?'  Stances:  nor  the  contagion  of 
the  one  abroach  the  sincerity  of  the 
other." 

Sooner,  Not  Later 

As  the  World  Wag3:        ,  om„=. 
Sooner  or  later  some  one  will  amus- 

pr'oTtee'r  U  without  honor  in  his  own 

Crurmay  as  well  be  th< i  one  to  Uunch 
this  mild  witticism.     ABEL  SLA.UA.N. 

^mething  in  our  heart  tells  us  that 
has  been  said,  also  printed,  beforc- 

Ed. 


.  press  agertW  fillers  thW 
'cute,  knowing  things,  thotuh'  ._j|D 
Arlington^  ffi  SCHWAB.  | 

At  Bayou  la  Bat  re 

As  the  World  Wags:" 
Thebestoystersgrowinthegulf  of  Mex- 
I  :co  at  Bayou  la  Batre.  AWbama.  40  miles 
\  from  Mobile.  My  cus'.oro  was  to  ttow  a 
I  battle  of  beer  in  each  pocket,  a  box  of 
>  crackers,  and  then  to  the  oyster  beds, 
^dig  up  about  two  dozen,  start  one  dozen 
>'  to  roasting  on  top  of  an  old  Cool:  stove. 

hard    by.   eat  one   dozen   raw  whilst) 
•;  awaiting  the  roasters  to  pop  open,  and 
finish  the  latter  with  the  second  bottle.  I 
These  oysters  are  very  large,  some  al- 
most the  dimensions  of  a  hand,  but  the 
flavor  is  delicious  and  requires  no  dis- 
guising condiment,  s'teh  as  seems  neces- 
sary to  make  palatable  the  placid,  taste- 
liess  rubber-like   "property"-oysters  of 
\  'he  North  Atlantic  coast..  Tradition  has 
I  it  the  smaller  the  oyster  the  better;  but 
4  it's  tho   other   way   down   In  Mobile. 
]  Did  you  ever  drop  In  to  Klosky's  old 
■  ichophouse  on  a  side  street  in  that  town? 
iwhat  amazingly  good  fish  and  oysters, 
and  how  cheap!    One  didn't  mind  the 
heavy  china  or  stoneware.    And  there 
was  a  large  pet  pelican  which  v.  addled 
solemnly  around  the  dining  room,  stop- 
pmg  before  the  guests  and  opening  his 
enormous  mouth,  refusing  to  move  on| 
until  some  fish  or  oysters  were  tossedl 
irto  his  pouch.  But  I  write  of  the  late 
nineties  and  early  ttfus.   so  of  course] 
'his  delightful  place  must  b<»  gone,  asl 
Klosky  was  getting  on  in  years,  and 
the  pelican  wasn't  so  spry  either. 
Boston.     LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


The  Vulcan  choir,  Caslmiro  Kaffaele 
Casimiri.  conductor,  gave  Its  second 
concert  In  r.oston.  and  tho  llnal  one  in 
this  country  before  the  musicians  sail 
for  Rome,  In  Mechanics  building  last 
evening.  A  large  audience  applauded 
the  selections. 

The  ohoir  sang  pieces  by  Marenzio. 
Palestrlna,  Ingegnerl,  Caslmlrl  and  Vtt- 
torla,  examples  of  the  Romani"  Venetian, 
Italian  modern  and  Spanish  schools.  The 
conductor  avoids  any  attempt  at  arti- 
ficiality; there  is  no  baton  employed  and 
he  manipulates  the  choir  with  a  won- 
derfully expressive  hand. 

To  give  this  extraordinary  choir  its 
just  praise  is  to  be  seemingly  dithyram- 
bic.  The  concert  was  (lawless;  the  boy 
section  excited  wonder  at  its  •brilliancy 
in  sustained  passages;  the  attacks  and 
endings  were  little  less  than  (tstounding 
in  their  precision ;  there  was  the  en- 
chanting dove-tailing  of  tho  various  sec- 
tions and  the  sonority,  the  musical  unity 
of  tho  whole. 

The  audience  Included  many  notables 
in  the  musical  life  of  Boston.  Cardinal 
O'Connell  and  a  large  numter  of  the 
priests  of  the  archdiocese  ware  present. 

JC*1   W*  f 


Last  i  smiled  and  sh( »  wept;  she  sobbed  and 
'  she  laughed.  B  ut  In  tho  emotional  mo- 
ments she  exci  ted  no  sympathy.  The 
spectator  looked!  on  unmoved  at  heart, 
though  conscloun  of  a  pretty  woman  on 
tho  stage  doing  her  allotted  task. 

Mr.  Hales  pia.yed  the  Doctor  In  the 
appropriately  gruff  manner;  Mr.  Cal- 
dara  was  a  manl.y  Kenneth;  Miss  Gran- 
ville's .performance  of  tha  housekeeper 
was  by  no  mourns  perfunctory;  and  the 
diction  of  Miss  Blrownell  and  Miss  Ints- 
cort  In  the  prologue  was  clear  and  ef- 
fective. 

The  setting  of  ;the  prologue  was  Im- 
pressive, and  the  view  of  the  Carteret 
garden  was  beautiful. 

MRM'OVENAT 
THE  ARLINGTON 


JANE  COWL  IN 


Flotow's  Opera  Pleases  Large 
House 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE  -  "Martha.' 
Opera,  by  Flotow. 

Lady  Harriet  Kathr.v«ie  Richmond 

Nancy  Elaine  de  Sellem 

Lionel  Joseph  F.  Sbceban 

Plunkett  Stanley  Deacon 

Sir  Trlstam  -..Philip  Fein 

Sheriff  Bertram  Qoltri 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
■PAP!      SQUARE     THEATRE'  First 
perfcniance    in    Boston   of  "Smilin' 
Through,"  a  fantastic  play  in  a  prologue  j 
"and  three  acts  by  Allan  Langdon  Mar- 
'  tin.    Produced    in   Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on| 

Nov*  IB,  1913.  by  the  Selwyns. 
■3-     »  wavne  ^  ^^I-"-  Brownell 

Frieda  Hempel  gave  »  coiujertiT^^'v.;;;::;::  Biaiae  mescort 


HEMPE 


Mary  Clare.  - . 

,  ^    ^.,to~f       THE  P1!AY.'Henry  Stephenson 

*L  j John  Carteret..  Fthelbert  D.  Hales 

Assisting  her  Were  Coenraad  I^Bt  Owen  Harding  charlotte  Granville 

_    ,  ;  vBllen. . . ,   Jane  Cowl 

BOS.    pianist;    August    Rodeman,      Kathleen  Dungannon  i.'.PhlUp  TonRe 

flutist;    Ernest    Mitchell,   organist. !lW^5?^ "...onne  caidara 


yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall. 
V 


The  program: 


Hows  This,  Herkimer? 

js  the  World  Wags: 

Evidence  that  inanimate  things  have 
onaciousness  and  a  kind  of  intelligence 
coairulate''  Take  laundry,  for  exam- 
ilT>.'obody  ever  finds  missing  from 
heir  weekly  oundle  any  old  and  worth- 
ess  thing;  it  is  always  a  brand  new 
Irirt  or  towel  or  what  not.  Clearly,  the 
,ld  and  experienced  articles,  having 
iften  made  the  journey,  know  their  way 
lack  and  do  not  easily  get  lost,  while 
he  new  things  go  astray  from  sheer 
(morance  Still  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
wliv  a  new  shirt  should  tend  to  disap- 
>car  just  before  Labor  day  more  in- 
•v'tabl-  than  at  some  other  season  wwen 
U  de^rability  was  less.  The  attention 
it  oth-r  philosophers  is  solicited  to  this 

"babblingtok  brook,  d.  d. 

Mil  tor. 


ArtOHo  Iio:::  <'antata  Con  Stromenti 
(with  oiganl.  Handel:  "Sweet  Bird.'  from 
II  Penseroso  (with  tlute  obbltgato),  Han- 
del- Vauvi-».  Jacques.  Rameau;  Gultareo  et 
Mandolines.  Saint-Saens;  Fetes  Galantea, 
Hahn;  La  Fee  aux  Chansons.  Bamberg ; 
The  Linden  Tie?,  Schubert;  Whither. 
SchutMrt-  The  Trysting  Place  (translated 
bv  Krieda  Herapel).  Sibelius;  Song  to 
Spring.  Woft;  Grand  Aria  dl  Bravura,  X 
Theme,  with  Variations"  (with  (lute  obbu- 
gato>.  Proch;  Vesper  Hymn,  Old  B-ngllsn, 
tnvocauon  lo  tho  Sun  God  (Zuni  Indian 
tiaditlona!  hymn).  Troyer;  B'f  and  *airy, 
Denamore;  Arietta  from  La  Kondine  (first 
time  in  America),  Puccini. 

The  hail  was  ivot  entir<:ly  filled,  it 
would  have  been  jammed  to  overflow- 
ing  if   the   Sunday   afternoon  musical 
public  had  only  known  Miss  Hempel  s 
program  and   how  she  would  sing  it. 
iFor  it  was  an  afternoon  of  blithe,  and 
lit-htsone   and   beautiful   ROW;  with 
p'.entitude  of  trills,  warbles  and  vocal 
pvrotechnics.     There   was    nothing-  to 
annoy  the  most  sensitive  or  exactin 
critics  in  these  fireworks,  either.  TUverj 
pin-wheel  whirled  with  nicety  and  pre 
cision     Every  rocket  went  up  without 
a  trace  of  sputter,  and  all  the  brilliant 
stars    broke  out   i:i   scintillating  tonal 
showers  without  a  partible  of  hesita- 
tion or  lapse.    Su^h  opportunities  for 
suppresses  "ohs"  and  "ahs"  of  wonder 
rarely  come  ill  a  concert  hall.  ' 

The  singer  herself  made  a  happy  and 
pleasing  picture.  Her  abundant  yellow 
hair,  her  sapphire  blue  gown,  her  ani- 
mation and  spirit  of  JOyousness  sug- 
gested only  bright  summer,  slues  and 
golden  sunlight.  Pervading  beauty  and  ■ 
daintiness  ran  through  the  entire  con- 
cert.  It  was  heard  not  only  in  tho . 
whole  range  of  Miss  Hetnpefs  selec- 
tions and  in  all  her  tones,  but  also  in 
tbe  flifte  obbligatos  of  Mr.  Rodeman  and 

the  remarkably  sympathetic  piano  ac- 
companiment of  Mr.  Bos. 

The  singer's  flawless  voice  was  not 
devoid  of  feeling  by  any  means,  but  it 
seemed  Just  a  bit  difficult  for  her  to 
get  away  from  the  note  of  happiness 
even  when  pathos  was  met.  This  was 
noticeable  in  "The  LindAti  Tree."  Her 
linden  only  shimmered  in  the  sunlight. 
The  storm  hardly  ruffled  its  trembling 
leaves.  It  was  not  the  shrine  of  inex- 
pressible longing  that  is  in  reality  in 
Schubert's  immortal  song. 

Miss  Hempel's  hearers  liked  her  Joy- 
ousness,    however,    and    recalled  her 
again   and   again.     She  was  generous 
with  repetitions,  and  at  the  end  garo 
several  "extras,"  closing  with  "Home, 
■  Sweet  Home,"  in  which  of  all  her  pieces 
she  showed  a  capacity  for  pathos.  At 
first  her  "home"  seemed  only  a  draw- 
ing room  with  electric  lights  and  satin 
tranelled  walls,  but  before  she  f.nded  it 
I    became  a  "sitting  room."  with  one  big 
lamp  and  the  whole  family  around  It. 


Earning    His  Money 


■World  Wags: 
newspaper  r.clice.  o 
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new — and 
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i  VATICAN  CHOIR 


Willie  Alnley. 

2Kennetn  Wayn0  orroe  Caidara 

'Jeremiah  Wayne   Jane  Cowl 

^ThrperfTrmance'was-advertised  to 
-J  „+  fi-in  p   m     The  curtain  was 

Siff^y-Sl  «  5  10  ^rbvTe 
9  o'clock.    No  excuse  was  made  by  the 
r&La^Uement.    In  the  first  act  some- 
thing    burning     near     the  footlignts 
|    alarmed  the  audience,  which  was  ouick- 
'  ;k  reassured  by  Miss  Cowl's  few  words 
g£id  by  the  sight  of  one  actor  pouring 
* Tater  from  a  tumbler    on    the  stage 
while  another  one  remov,^„s°meth'^ 
smouldering.    In  spite  of  all  this  and 
the  unpardonably  long  wait  between  the 
second  and  third  acts,  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  fair  idea  of  the  play. 

The  short  prologue  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, save  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  audience , 
or  putting  it  in  a  contemplative  mood. 
Two  women  looking  from  heaven  down 
o*  this  earth  discuss  old  John  Carteret  s 
Xdness  of  heart.    One  is  the  mother  of 
Xoung  man.    The  other  is  the  mother 
If  the  girl  with  whom  this  young  man| 
is  in  love,  Carteret's  ward.    This  pro- 
Jogue  and  the  apparitions  in  the  play, 
should  interest  the  readers  of  the  book* 
bv  Oliver  Lodge.    Conan  Doyle,  Basil 
King  and   other  writers   who  are  in , 
communication,    directly   or  indirectly,  • 
ifrtth  those  gone  before  us  and  now  on  a 
higher  plane. 

The  play  itself  is  something  more  than 
ia  spook  drama.   It  is  a  singular  mixture 
Of  old  conventions  and  attempts  at  mo- 
demity    We  have  the  hard-hearted  old, 
man  who  objects  to  Kenneth  Wayne  as ; 
Fsuitor  for  the  hand  of  Kathleen  be- 
cause Wayne's  father  Jeremiah  killed 
Carteret's  sweetheart.  Moonyeen  mi l  the 
day  they  were  to  be  married.  Carteret 
'tell-J  the  story  of  this  60-year-old  tra-l 
Jsdv  to  Kathleen,  and  this  tragedy  act-j 
on  the  stage  is  the  second  act.  Car- 
teret has  a  friend.  Dr.  Harding,  who 
sympathizes  with  (the  lovers.    The  two 
old  men  quarrel.   Young  Wayne  goes  to- 
the  war.    He  returns  wounded  and  re-( 
nounces  his  claim  on  the  faithful  Kath- 
leen. Finally  Carteeret's  heart  is  soft- 
ened.   Female  ghosts  give  their  bless 
lng  and  even  the  ghost  of  the  murderer 
gives  wise  counsel  to  Cartret. 

The  play  is  loosely  constructed.  The 
dialogue  is  often  trivial  and  tedious, 
especially  the  lines  in  the  purely  comrd 
vein  But  the  sentimental  nature  of 
the  story  with  the  dash  of  melodrama 
m  the  second  act  and  the  charming 
apparition  of  the  murdered  girt  to  he^ 
orldal  attire,  warning  Carteret  that  she 
^Ul  not  come  to  him  so  long  as  lie  has 
hate  in  his  heart,  will  undoubtedly  ap-, 
leal  to  many.  It  must  also  be  remenv 
pered  that  Miss  Cowl  has  a  devoted 

'°ThTfeature  of  the  performance  was 
the  fine,  consistent,  convincing  por- 
*ayal  of  Carteret's  character  by  Mr 
Steohenson.  The  character  itself  has 
1  been  famihar  for  years  and  years  to 
K™*  but  Mr.  Stephensor i  gav^it 


Charles  Brorkden  Brosm,  the  first  Amerlciut 
novelist,  of  merit,  was  a  piiiladelphian.  Davis  ^ 
called  uyon  Brown.    "Ho  occupied  a  dlamal  | 
room  in  a  tomrU  street.  I  asked  Wm  wbe  her  , 
a  view  of  Nature  would  not  be  more  prop.tkms 
to  composition,  or  whether  he  should  not  write 
with  more  facility  wore  his  window  to  com- 
mand the  prospect  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  j 
'Sir!'  said  be.  'Rood  pens,  thick  paper,  aad  ink  . 
well  diluted  would  facilitate  my  composition, 
more  than  the  prospect  of  the  broadest _  expanse  ; 
of   water  or  mountains   rising  against  tne 
clouds.'  v  .  i  ■  A,  t'j'k . -  '  '•  I 

By  the  Dozen 
A  prominent  surgeon  of  Boston  was] 
talking  about  oysters  and  oyster  eaters  j 
the  other  night  at  the  Porphyry  Club.  | 
He  told  this 'remarkable  story.  '  I  had  ■ 
a  patient  once  who,  after  an  operation 
was  greatly  in  need  of  nourishment  but  | 
she  could  not.  for  some  reason  or  other, 
eat  eggs  or  drink  milk,  and  she  did  not 
relish  meat.  She  wa*.  however,  reason-  j 
aDly  fond  of  oysters.   We  gave  her  raw 
oysters,  and  in  14  days  si  e  put  down  % 
dozen."   A  lightning  emulator  at  once  | 
remarked:  "One  thousani  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  oysters  in  14  daW  that 
made  about  seven  dozen  a  day."  He 
said  this  with  such  an  air  of  assurance  , 
►hat  no  one  questioned  his  accuracy.  I 
\ve  spoke  recently  of  the  great  Dando. 
There  is  an  elaborate  study  of  that  fa- 
mous man  in  All  the  Year  Round; for 
l*a  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Dando 
never  ate  his  fill.  "Not  until  the  oyster- 
opener's  arms  were  wearicd-not  until 
his  knife  was  blunted  and  broken-not 
until  dozen  after  dozen  had  disappeared 
in  company  with  mounds  of  bread  and 
trailer  and  floods  of   porter  did  the 
ovster  shopkeeper-ihe  I'im.  the  Qumr. 
or  whoeve?  it  m*ht  be-discover -  n ^he 
ready  foe  to  the  genus  oyster  the  map- 
peasable.  the  impecunious  Dando. 
ate  his  oysters  witi 


LIUVWK        ■   _ 

so  much  relish,  ho 
ate  his  oystcio  B"  "*     „.iu,  .iiejn.. 

seemed  so  entirely  at  home  ^,*..t.1(^e. 
he  handled  then,  so  f.^of  a  time  a? 
touch  of  a  master  that— for  a  time  *s. 
l^st-s°lf-intoresUd  criticism  was  loat! 
in  admiration."  r 
s,  George  Trevolyan  in  his  1110  " 
Macauley  alluded   to  Vmxdo  as  the 

from  a  Catnach  street  baJad 
and  Death  of  Dando,'  in  six  verses. 
Here  Is  one  of  them: 

Set  thirty  apr^Utet 
Ken  Ch^^W* 
g.  »d°^eCoCysS':  Sl'U  the  sheU- 
DaX  the  bounchig  seedy  swell. 

Dando  ">e  bouncing  seedy  sviell. 
This  was  his  appearance: 

Hto  hSr  ?al  like  an  old  door-mat. 
A    writer   in    Blackwood's  Magazine 

^°heen  Asters  were  not  in  se -on-  ^ 
r^rSorr  Do^rfoimded  on 
Dando's  exploits.    This  farce 
duced  in  1888. 

"Savag'd" 
••He  savag'd  tho  oysters."    There  are 
obsolete  meanings  of  the  verb  "to  sav- 


™«.  Cowl  was  more  at  we  in  th£ 
lightor  ^enV,  'than  in  those  of  sentlt 
men  "  She  was  nimble  in  the  exchange 
Bie^nflrtee.  even  when  the  lines  them- 


Played,  .as  it  wa^,  the  man|  - 


•  j                                                           »,  to  behave  savagely  to— this  per- 

wfs  of  flesh  and  blood,  irrastibl..  un-  ^eQ»'  s  the  nearesl  to  the  probahle 

tust.    vindictive,  monomaniac s   oi i    one  ballad-writer-but  the 

Kiibfect.    yet   sentimental,    superstitious  meaning  or  tne  umt 
to  hto  love,  noble  in  his  abiding  devo- 


MISS  SEY 


Unwholesome  Companions 
>8  the  World  Wags: 

'"Children  who  axo  up  In  (latas 
And  Boor  yoo  with  them  Hat." 
Mr.  Gilbert  must  have,  had   a  halt 
unershlp  In  a  12-year-old  daughter  as 
have.  These  women-children  are  fear- 
•me  things.   How  would  you  like,  after 
Jay  given  over  to  the  endeavor  to 
mass  sufficient  to  aid  the  pork  dealer 
i  his  quest  for  $90  rhlnestone  buokles 
>i  his  wife's  shoes,  to  be  greeted  by 
youns  female  with  Oils  question: 
What  was  the  gold  production  of  the 


oital 
Hall. 


(unit 


i  lrma  Seydcl.  violinist,  gave  a  re- 
yesterday    afternoon    In  Jordan 
Her  program  was    aa    follow/ : 
tl,  Sonata  In  G  minor;  Srhubori- 
1,  Greeting ;    t'hopln-Seydel,  Noo_ 
op.  15,  No.  2;  Beethoven-AuerT 


Klondike  region  for  1913?  Give  the  an- 
swer in  ounces  and  money  value."  Of 
course  you  don't  know,  and  I  don't 
know  but  parental  dignity  must  be 
maintained,  so  I  endeavor  to  create  a 
detraction,  a  feeble  subterfuge  and 
quite  transparent  to  the  young  person. 
You  realize  your  plight,  but  hope  the 
ordeal  Is  over.  Vain  hope,  for  very  soon 
you  are  asked  to  name  the  capital  o£ 
Snskatchwan.  to  give  the  three  physical 
divisions  of  Canada,  the  reason  given 
by  the  Spartans  for  refusing  aid  to  the 
Athenians  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
how  to  distinguish  poison  ivy.  to  de- 
scribe De  Soto's  wanderings  and  loca- 
tion of  his  mortal  remains,  how  old  was 
Columbus  when  ho  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Isabella,  and  many  other 
thinirs.  She  knows  all  these  things  and 
knows  I  don't  know,  but  does  not  gloat 
over  me.  Rather,  she  is  very  gentle 
and  quite  motherly  in  her  allowances 
for  my  deficiencies. 

It  is  no  good  for  me  to  try  to  reinstate 
myself  in  my  own  estimation  by  order- 
ing her  to  bed.  She  will  go  when  she 
gets  ready  anyway,  and  my  stern.  Im- 
perative voice  is  unconvincing,  to  say 
the  least. 

But  It  Is  really  time  that  fathers  com- 
bined against  these  abuses.  Wasn't  i 
there  a  movement  to  make  a  national  !' 
Father's  day?  Must  all  the  sentiment, 
dowers  and  tears  be  reserved  for  Moth- 
er's day?  Weep  for  the  old  man  for  a 
change.  GEORGE  OP  NEWTON^ 

Our  correspondent  should  bear  in  mind 
Frank  Stockton's  remark  that  there  is 
nothing  so  terrible  as  the  sight  of  a 
parent  at  bay.— Ed. 

I  T.oulse  Ford,  soprano,   gave  a 

[recital  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  Her 
|r  rograni  was  as  follows:  Handel,  Som- 
mi  Dei,  Si  t'amo  o  cara;  Breville.  Har- 
rnonie  du  Soir,  11  ne  pleut  plus;  Char- 
pentier,  T^cs  Trois  Soreiero:  Chausson, 
d'Antan;    Poldowski,  Pannyre 
I  a  us  Talons  d'or;  Oeorges,  Qn'aimes-tu 
•e  moi?  La  Flulc;  Ravel,  La  Flute 
ban  tee;   Vuillermoz,   Les   Trois  Prin- 
ce Fourdram,     Chanson  Norvc 
L'ienne;   Cyril  Scott,   Arietta;  Kramer, 
Arensky,  Deep  Hidden  in  My 
V.t.-m^l  ■  Lullaby 
Francis  MooreTjo 
the  pianist. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister,  as  a  singer  and  pianis«  has 
given  pleasure  to  her  many  friends  by 
taking  part  In  private  and  subscription 
concerts.  Last  night  she*  gave  a  public 
recital.  Her  program  contained  many 
unfamiliar  and  interesting  songs.  Pierre 
de  Brevillk,  a  fastidious  musician,  has 
been  for  some  years  associated  with 
D'Indy  in  the  Schola  Cantorum,  Paris. 
In  1899-'.901  his  brilliant  articles  about 
music  and  musicians  contributed  to  the 
Mercure  de  France  excited  attention  and 
controversy.  Charpentier's  "Trois  Sor- 
cieres."  words  by  Mauclair,  is  one  of 
his  "Poems  Chantes"  composed  as  far 
back  as  1S93,  seven  years  before  his 
"Louise"  was  produced.  Those  songs 
were  at  the  time  considered  revolution- 
ary -.ud  dangerous.  Chausson's  "Amour 
d'Antan"  is  dated  1882.  It  Is  one  of 
"Qjatro  Melodies,"  text  bv  Maurice) 
Bouchor.  Ravel's  "Flute  Enchantee" 
Ib  the  second  of  three  songs,  entitled  j 
"Sheherazade"  and  published  in  1903. 
Ravel  afterwards  orchestrated  the  ac- 
companiment. Dora  Bright  is  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  who,  born  in  1863,  has  long 
been  esteemed  in  London  as  a  pianist ' 
xnd  a  composer.  She  has  written  orches- 
tral works,  chamber  music,  at  least  two 
piano  concertos,  ballet  music.  In  189H 
her  Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra 
was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert This  was  the  first  time  that  this 
venerable  society  admitted  a  composi- 
tion by  a  »'oman.  One  of  her  ballet 
scenes,  danced  by  Adelaide  Genee  has 
oeen  performed  in  Boston.  The '  pro- 
gram reflected^  creditably  on  the  singer's 
inowledgo  of  modern  songs  and 
ineness  of  her  taste. 


Joy.  Francis  Moore-  was 


Turkish  March;  C.  C  White,  Chant 
Nobody  Knows  do  Trouble  I've  Been,  j 
Negro  Dance,.  Sometimes  i  Feel  Like  a 
Motherless  Child.  from  Bandanna 
Sketches;  Brahma.  Adagio  and  Allegro 
Oiocoso  from  The  Concerto ;  Wlenlaw- 
Bkl,  Russian  Airs,  "Souvenir  do  Moscou." 
T.  Francis  Rurko  was  the  pianist.  Miss 
Seydcl  is  well  known  here,  in  other  Am- 
erican cities  and  in  towns  of  Germany 
as  a  careful  and  conscientious  violin- 
ist. She  has  worked  diligently  since  she 
was  a  child. 

j  SHU  BERT  THEATRE— First  produc- 
,tlon  in  Boston  of  "Good  Morning,  Judge,"  , 
a  musical  comedy  founded  on  PInero's 
farce,  "The  Magistrate";  book  by  Fred 
Thompson,  music  by  Lionel  Monckton 
and  Howard  Talbot,  lyrics  by  Adrian 
Ross  and  Percy  Greenback.  Cast: 

Joy  Chatterton  Mercedes  Lorenze! 

Hughie  Cavanagh  Allen  Kearns  ! 

Katie   Mutrhead  Loona  Woodworth  1 

Diana    Falrlle.  Loretta    S'herldan  I 

Albany   Pope   .Bercsford   Lovett  ' 

Mr.  Burridge  ;shcp  Camp  t 

MUlicent  Meebles  Alice  Fleming 

Horatto   Meebles  George  Hassell 

Col.  Bagot  Robert  Pitkin 

Jene  Hazel  Clements 

Sergeant  Dlx  Felix  Haney 

Mr.  Honey  ball...  Ashton  Tonge 

Chock-full  of  the  funniest  situations 
and  brimming  with  tickling  humor, 
lively  music,  pretty  girls,  exceptional 
dancing  and  attractive  scenery,  "Good 
Morning,  Judge"  captured  a  houseful 
last  night  and  ought  to  do  tho  same 
nightly  as  long  as  it  can  stay  in  Bos- 
ton. 

For  those  who  never  saw  "The  Magis- 
trate" it  would  be  a  pity  to  tell  the 
story  in  detail;  a  large  part  of  the  joy 
of  the  piece  lies  in  its  surprises. 

Let  them  just  allow  their  imagination 
to  run  riot  with  the  troubles  of  a  large 
and  stately  British  magistrate,  Meebles, 
who  was  almost  caught  in  a  police  raid 
on  an  over-lively  hotel,  to  which  he  had 
been,  lured  by  a  precociously  sportive 
step-son,  and  was  forced  the  next 
morning  to  sentence  to  jail  his  wife, >» 
an  old  sweetheart  of  hers  and  her  sister, 
all  rounded  up  in  the  same  raid. 

Pinero  originally  did  a  supremely 
clever  piece  of  work  in  picking  out  the 
most  laugh-provoking  things  that  could 
happen  to  Meebles  and  the  several  com- 
pounders of  "Good  Morning,  '  Judge" 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  using 
the  best  of  his  situations  to  make  a  rol- 
I  licking  musical  play. 

I  While  Mr.  Hassell  as  the  judge,  has 
the  most  important  place  among  the 
mirth-producers,  he  is  not  the  "w*iole 
works"  by  any  means.  The  rest  of  the 
company  are  necessary  to  the  story  and 
the  actors  fill  their  parts  in  a  way  to 
set  off  the  woes  of  Meebles  and  to  frolic 
amid  their  own  joys  alid  misfortunes 
with  inspiring  abndon.  Mr.  Hassell  was 
built  for  the  part.  His  quick  changes 
from  super-dignity  to  quaking  fear  and 
from  magisterial  severity  to  frolicsome, 
gray-headed  boyishness;  his  combina- 
tion of  elephantine  size  and  kittenish  | 
agility;  the  compelling  humor  of  his  j 
rapidly  shifting  facial  expressions  are'j 
all  Irresistible. 

Allen   Kearns  as  Hughie   Cavanagh,  I 
the  step-son,  makes  a  happy  display  of  ! 
the  contradictory  proclivities  of  a  youth  1 
of  19.  supposed  because  of  his  mother's 
fib.  to  be  only  14. 

Shep  Camp  is  most  excellent  as  the 
chief  magistrate  who  helps  his  associ- 
ate, Meebles,  out  of  a  bad  fix. 

Robert  Pitkin   could   hardly   be  im- 
proved upon  as  Col.  Bagot,  the  old-time 
sweetheart  of  Mrs.  Meebles,  whose  fear  ; 
that  he  would  expose  her  fib  about  her  i 
son  led  to  the  worst  of  the  troubles.  I 

Mercedes  Lorenze  is  altogether  charm-  I 
ing  as  Hughie's  music  mistress,  with  ' 
whom  the  lad. is  madly  in  love  and  who  | 
gets  into  the  hotel  mess  and  everything  [ 
else. 

Alice  Fleming,  as  Mrs.  Meebles.  Loret-  I 
ta  Sheridan  as  Diana,  her  sister,  and 
Leona  Woodworth  as  Katie  Mulrhead. 
her  niece,  all  help  greatly  in  the  fun 
and  the  beauty  of  the  piece. 

CHINESE  FANTASY 
FEATURE  AT  KEITH'S 


the 


]  Colorful  Production  Ends  in 
Syncopated  Tragedy 


n 


"Chicken  Chow  Mein,"  a  Chinese- 
:  American  fantasy,  in  four  scenes,  fea- 
turing Jay  Gould,  Flo  Lewis  and  Arthur 

(Havel,  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  bill 

/at  B.   F.    Keith'3   Theatre   this  week. 

| Last  evening  a  large  audience  was  un- 

I  mistakably  pleased. 

0  Thfe  piece  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  for 
fcie  Oriental  idea  attorns  an  opportunity 
for  color.  There  are  a  dozen  pretty 
^girls  jand  the  piece  takes  an  ingenious 
and  Unexpected  twist  before  the  cur- 
ta.r.  The  act  has  the  advantage  of  two 
gor  comedians  in  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.. 
Hp  1 1.    who    play    zestfully    and  con- 


tragedy  which  concludes  tho  perform- 
ance. 

One  of  the  features  of  tho  bill  Is  tho 
"songsaylngs"  of  George  Whiting  and 
Sadie  Burt.  Tho  act  is  varied,  tho  per- 
formers aw  interested  in  their  work, 
and  there  is  a  certain  neatness  and  ele- 
gance to  their  turn  which  satisfies. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  .T»an  Du- 
val and  company  In  postures;  Ben  Ber- 
nie,  musician  and  comedian:  Marie  and 
Mary  MacFarlane,  singers;  Fallon  and' 
Brown,  In  "nut"  comedy;  Proper  and 
Mar"et.  acrobats;  Joseph  M.  and  Neille 
N,orcross,  old-timors,  in  a  singing  act, 
and  the  dancing  MoDonald3,  whirlwind 
dancers. 

MAJESTIC    THEATRE  —  "Joan  of! 
Arkanaaw,"  musical  comedy  In  two  acts;  I 
book  and  lyrics  by  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
2nd,  music  by  Herbert  P.  Stothart  Pro- 
duced by  Arthur  Hammerstein.  First 
performance    on  a  metropolitan    stage.  , 
The  cast: 

Toinette  Fontaine  Helen  Ford 

Bruce  Nash  Walter  Scanlon 

An  Bast  Indian  Pedlar  Ed'ouard  Cianelll 

Julie  Font  line  .TuIIh  Kelety 

Hugo  Jones  Frank  McOormack 

Charlie  Ijingford  Kussell  Mack 

A  Mysterious  Conspirator  Ben  Greeley 

Joan  Summers  Anna  Seymour 

Bffle  Summers  Minnie  Milne 

Armanil  Joseph  Barton 

A  Waitress....  Emily  Russ 

I"  ,  Beatrice  Summers 

Dancers  \  George  Pemberton 

[  Ooccla  and  Amato 

The  best  feature  of  this  production  is 
the  chorus,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  unusually  good-looking,  and  at- 
tractive in  charming  dresses;  all  can 
dance  and  a  few  can  sing.  The  settings 
are  gorgeous  and  in  fairly  good  taste. 
The  music  is  tuneful,  but  not  startlingly 
original. 

The  plot— It.ls  a  good  thing  that  the 
plot  of  a  1919Ynusical  comedy  does  not 
matter  a  great  deal,  and  an  especially 
good  thing  for  this  particular  produc- 
tion that  this  particular  plot  is  less  ob- 
trusive than  most;  for  it  is  very  much 
like,  our  old  friend,  the  skeleton  of 
"Buddies."  minus  a  few  bones. 

This  being  the  case,  It  is  rather  un- 
kind of  Mr.  Hammerstein  to  print  in 
the  program  seven  10-point  lines  of 
warning  tha  t  the  libretto  and  score  of 
"Joan  of  Arkar.saw"  have  been  copy- 
righted and  must  not  be  lifted.  Some 
of  the  numbers  are  well-worth  stealing— 
"I'll  Say  So,"  and  "The  Tired  Business 
Man"  and  the  theme  song,  "Always 
You."  for  example,  but  none  of  them, 
probably,  will  be  worth  playing  two 
years  from  now. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Trouville,  famous 
-as  the  place  where  Lloyd  George  spent 
his  vacation— and  for  other  reasons.  The 
war  is  over  and  Bruce  Nash,  an  Ameri- 
can, returns  to  Trouville  with  his 
fiancee,  Joan  Summers  of  Arkansaw, 
quite  forgetting  that  little  Toinette  Fon- 
taine had  been  his  sweetheart  at  Trou- 
ville when  he  was  a  soldier.  A  friend 
of  his  named  Charlie  Langford  is  there 
with  a  valet,  who  used  to  be  his  mess 
sergeant.  This  valet  is  very  funny  and 
lends  unconscious  aid  to  the  schemes  by 
which  Charlie  becomes  the  husband  of : 
Joan  and  Bruce  the  hus'oand  of  Toinette.  ' 
The  vah  t  marries  Julie,  the  handsome 
widow  who  chaperones  pretty  boarders 
at  her  romantic  pentsion. 

The  faUe  proscenium,  used  so  effec- 
tively in  "Chu  Chin  Chow"  and  "Some 
Time."  is  employed  for  the  prologue  of 
"Joan  of  Arkansaw."  It  is  a  pretty  de- 
vice. 

The  cast  is  competent,  but  i#ot  distin- 
guished, with  the  exceptions,  perhaps,  of 

Miss  Julie  Kelety  as  Julie  and  Frank 
McCormack  as  Hugo  Jones.  Mr.  Jones's 
drollery  is  of  an  original  sort.  Russell 
Mack  as  Charlie  Langord  has  a  certain 
freshness.  Mr.  Scanlan  is  very  heavy 
f5r  a  hero,  and  he  plays  It  heavily;  if  it 
were  not  for  his  voice,  one  might  say 
badly.  Miss  Seymour  and  Miss  Ford  fill 
their  places  satisfactorily. 

The  title  was  chosen  for  the  pun;  noth- 
ing else.  Joan  might  just  as  well  have 
come  from  Nebraska.  The  play  is  of 
equal  rank  with  "Somebody's  Sweet- 
heart," another  Arthur  Hammerstein 
production  seen  here  early  this  season. 
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If   thou    thy   fault*  or   fortunon  wouldst 
lament 

With  Jual  solemnity,  do  It  In  Lont. 


Mr.  Krcisler's  Case 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  boon  very  much  Interested  In 
l  eading  what  the  American  nowsp'aperB 

have  to  say  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
Fritz  Krcisler  playing  before  the,  Amer- 
ican public  at  this  time.  Mr.  Krolslor 
Is  an  Austrian  officer,  and  Austria  is 
practically  stlU  at  war  with  this  coun 
try  and  the  rest  of  tho  allies,  for  the 
peace  treaty  Is  not  yet  signed.  Sincere- 
ly I  must  say  that  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Kreisler  ought  to  abstain  from  playing 
!n  public  here,  for  we  still  have  too 
rfresh  memories  of  what  tho  war  has 
.been  and  how  the  central  powers  con- 
ducted themselves  Just  to  win  the  war 
at  any  cost. 

•I  do  not  blame  tho  American  Legion 
for  lodging  a  "kick,"  because  everyone 
who  has  been  over  there  (myself  in- 
cluded) has  seen  the  terrible  suffering 
caused  by  this  war,  so  well  prepared 
by  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering the  world.  Now  Mr.  Kreisler. 
having  fought  fo:-  Austria  las  he  says) 
has  done  or  was  ordered  to  oo  the  same 
as  tho  rest  of  his  army  has  done  every- 
where. I  do  laot  need  to  repeat  what 
that  is.  Everyone  knows  it  and  by  this 
time  it  is  history. 

But  apart  from  this.  If  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  do  wish  to  hear 
him,  for  he  certainly  is  one  of  the  great- 
est of  our  present  day  violinists,  why 
not  let  him  play,  but  for  heaven's  sake, 
do  not  allow  him  to  appear  in  tho  light 
of  a  n  artyr  and  an  abused  person  and 
give  him  an  absurdly  prolonged  ovation 
when  he  enters  a  concert  haM.  Some- 
thing like  that  happened  in  Boston  not 
long  aso  and  it  was  ridiculous  and  itn- 
patrtotic.  CARLO  BUONAMICI. 

Boston. 


Certain  e.vays  contributed  by  Oscar 
Wilde  to  the  Woman's  World,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  and  other  periodicals  have 
been  collected  and  published  with  the 
title  "A  Critic  in  Pall  Mall."  (These 
essays  were  already  in  the  edition  of 
Wilde's  writings  published  in  Boston  by 
John  W.  Luce7&  Co.)  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  quotes  a  passage  in  the 
essay  "Dinners  and  Dishes,"  written  in 
1S85  as  a  revision  of  a  book  similarly 
entitled:  .  ... 

"There  is  k  great  field  for  the  phil- 
osophic epicure  in  the  United  States. 
Boston  beans  may  be  dismissed  at  once 
as  delusions,  but  softshell  crabs,  can- 
vasback  ducks,  blueflsh  and  the  tim- 
pano of  New  Orleans  are  all  wonderful 
delicacies,  especially  when  one  gets 
them  at  Delmonlco's.  Indeed,  the  two 
most  remarkable  bits  of  scenery  In  the 
States  are  undoubtedly  Delmonico  s  and 
the  Yosemite,  and  the  former  place  has 
done  more  to  promote  a  good  feeling 
between  England  and  America  than  has 
anvthing  else  in  the  century." 

The  Evening  Post  makes  this  com- 
ment: "Baked  beans  a  delusion?  Yes, 
for  the  man  who  first  said  that  Boston 
is  the  hub  of  the  solar  system  has  ad- 
mitted it.  Baltimore,  said  Holmes,  is 
the  gastronomic  metropolis  of  the  Union. 
What  glories  can  compare  with  her 
canvasback  ducks,  her  terrapin,  her 
soft-shell  crabs,  emblematic  reproduc- 
tions of  which  she  should  place  on  her 
battle  monument  and  Washington  col- 
umn? Bostonians  live  so  plainly  that 
they  naturally  think  Iv.ghly.  Logiccomes 
to  us  with  the  salt  tish  of  Cape  Ann; 
rhetoric  is  born  of  the  beans  of  Beverly; 
but  you— if  you  open  yoty-  mouths  to 
speak,  nature  stops  thenr  with  a  fat 
oyster." 


{  "Blndle  Wakes,"  a  play  in  four  acjj. 
by  the  late  Stanley  Houghton,  which 
the  Jewett  Players  gave  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
was  revived  by  them  last  night  at  the  , 
Copley  Theatre. 

Mrs.   Hawthorne  Viola  Roach 

Olrrlstophcr  Hawthorn,.... H.  Conway  W!n$rfie!d 
Fanny  Hawthorn  Nancy  Stewart 

Mrs.  .Teffeotc  Mary  Hamilton 

!  Nathaniel  Jeffcote  E.  E.  Clive 

Alan  Jeffcote  Keith  Ros? 

A<ia  May  Edls? 

Sir  Timothy  Farrar  .<;amcron  Matthews 

I  Beatrice  Farrar  Jessamine  Newcombe 


Wilde  and  Southey 

The  Evening  Post  omitted  the  sen- 
tence that  introduced  the  quotation. 
Wilde  said  of  the  author  whose  book  he 
reviewed:  "In  fact  he  seems  to  have 
had  experience  of  almost  every  kind  of 
meal  except  the  'square  meal"  of  the 
Americans.  This  he  should  study  at 
once;  there  is  a  great  field,"  etc. 

Wilde  said  of  this  author,  "Wanderer": 
"He  has  been  in  many  lands;  he  has 
eaten  back-hendl  at  Vienna  and  Kuli- 
batsch  at  Sr.  Pelcrsrurg.  He  has  had 
the  courage  to  face  the  buffalo  veal  of 
Roumania  and  to  dine  with  a  German 
family  at  1  o'clock;  he  has  serious  views 
on  the  right  method  of  cooking  those 
famous  white  truffles  of  Turin,  of  which 
Alexandre  Dumas  was  so  fond;  and  In 
the  face  of  the  Oriental  Club  declares 
that  Bombay  curry  is  better  thar»  the 
curry  of  Bengal." 

Compare  with  this  Southey's  descrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Dove's  catholic  taste. 

"He  would  have  eaten  sausages  for 
"breakfast  at  Norwich,  sally-luns  at  Bath, 
sweet  butter  In  Cumberland,  orange 
marmalade  at  Edinburgh,  Findon  had- 
docks at  Aberdeen,  and  drunk  punch 
with  beefsteaks  to  oblige  the  French  If 
they  insisted  upon  obliging  him  with  a 
dejeuner  a  1' Anglais.  'A  good  digestion 
turneth  all  to  health.'  He  would  have 
eaten  squab-pie  in  Devonshire,  and  the 
pie  which   is  squabior  than  squab  in 


1(10 


with  the  tl 
ndy,  horse! 


I  birds'  noats  with  the  Chi-' 
on  io.ist.id  with  honey  with 
pismire  cakes  on  the  Orinoco 
and  venison  with  the  lord 


end!"  read 
ins  fried. 


"Backhaehn- 
or  roasted. 


SAINT-SAENS' 
NEW  QUARTET 

By  PHILIP  HALK 
The  Berkshire  String  Quartet  (Messrs. 
I  Kortschak.  Cordon,  Ferlr  and  Stoeber) 
■  frave  a  concert  last  night  In  Jordan 
I  Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
I  Saint-Saens,  Quartet  No.  2,  G  major,  op. 
I  ICS;  Chausson,  Second  Movement  from 
I  Quartet  op.  35:  Schremann,  Quartet  No. 
B  3,  A  Major. 

Saint-Sams  wrote  his  first  string  quar- 
I  :et  when  he  was  64  years  old.  He  said 
I  at  the  time.  In  semi-ironical  manner, 
jl  that  before  that  he  did  not  know  enough 


vO  jiflonl    thi-ir*  aho.LM    with    gold  or 

Aelius  l.nnipridlu*-,  the  biographer  of 
ticUogabaluti,  not  wishing  to  .an  one  oi 

..i.iiici'i  «  "wliu. !•"£•"  used  the 
„",„,!  ■  ,  i  slma."  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  wives  of  illustrious  persons, 
aa  "clarlssimus"  (Your  Serene  H.gh- 
n*»a,  etc.),  wa»  a  title  of  persoha  of 
u.stmct.on,  especially  of  a  consul,  pro- 
consul, senator.  Tho  Kmperor  Aureban 
wished  some  years  after  the  dfath  of 
lieliognbalus  to  re-establish  this  ScnMe. 

It  is  true  that  Heliogfibnlus  was  not  a 
shining  example  for  tho  young,  al- 
though ho  was  the  flrst  to  make  saus- 
ases  out  of  fish,  oysters,  crayfish,  lob- 
s.ers  and  shrimps.  Ho  was  also  the 
.irst  to  wear  silk;  and,  by  this  effemi- 
nate habit,  as  the  pompous  G.bbon  re- 
marked, he  "sullied  the  dignity  of  an 
Emperor  and  a  man."  This  Emperor, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  IS,  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  loose  liver,  yet  wo  find  De 
Quincey  saying:  "The  poor  fellow  has 
been  sadly  abusod  in  history;  but,  after 
ill,  he.  was  a  mere  boy,  and  as  mad  as 
a  March  hare." 

A  liotectinp  Cup 

J     We  recelv*-1  some  days  ago  a  postal 
card,  stamped  Pry  ••burg,  Me. 

"We  note  that  you  are  considering 
moustaches  and  probably  soon  you  will 
ue  inquiring  again,  as  you)  did  some  time 
iigo,  at;  to  what  has  become  of  the 
moustache  cups.  Therefore  we  send 
you  one  which  came  to  light  recently." 

This  card  was  signed:  "Citizens  of 
Pigwacket."  "Figwaeket."  Is  not  this 
a  corruption  of  "Pequawkef*  ("crooked 
place"  or  "white  swan"),  the  Indian 
name  for  Fryeburg,  famous  for  its  acad- 
emy where  Daniel  Webster  once  taught; 
famous  also  for  canned  goods  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Howclls  opened  his  "Mod.-  i 
Instance"— perhaps  his  best  novel— thfr 
Alas,  through  too  muscular  handl>  l 
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it: 


venture  in  this  field.    Now  that  h* ;  npassag* ..the -up  ta  .  brtkjn 


l  over  80  years  old  he  writes  a  seconr" 
uartet.  and  he  is  not  yet  old  enough 
o  know  when  to  leave  off  composing, 
"or  of  late  his  music  has  been  perfunc- 
ury  and  pale.  Only  Verdi  and  Wagner, 
s  men  advanced  In  years,  have  given 
3  the  world  music  that  enhanced  their 
eputation,  music  that  aroused  aston- 
ihmerit  and  admiration. 
)Ot  course  a  man  like  Saint-35aens  re- 
ains  his  technical  proficiency  unless  he 
uffevs  from  senile  dementia,  fhi-  . 
iuartet  is  clear;  the  walk  of  each  pari' 
s  well  defined;  there  are  the  evidence 
if  contrapuntal  dexterity;  but  the  musl 
ail  ideas  are  negligible;  the  theme, 
lave  no  decided  profile,  the  develop 
nent  is  for  the  most  part  uninteresting. 
[Tier  is  little  strength,  little  beauty, 
tollable  chatter,  which  does  not  hold 
he  attention.  No  one,  hearing  this 
nusic  would  know  that  Chabrler. 
•"ranok.  d*Indy,  Debussy  had  ever  lived 
ind  wrote.  Yet  Saint-Saens  had  for 
rears  the  gift  of  assimilation.  If  he 
lad  only  repeated  himself  and  reminded 
is  of  his  earlier  chamber  works' 

The  movement  from  Chausson's  un- 
Inished  quartet— first  played  here  by  the 
^lonzaley  quartet  nine  years  ago— is 
leautiful:  in  musical  contents,  also  in 
he  expression  of  deep  emotion. 

The  performance  of  the  visitors  was 
rmooth  and  euphonious,  technically  and 
leslhetically  adequate.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ire  to  hear  once  more  the  rich  and  sen- 
ruous  tone  of  Mr.  Ferir.  who  this  sea- 
«n  has  replaced  Mr.  Bailly.  The  latter 
s  now  the  violi  of  the  Flonzaleys. 

There  was  a  small  and  appreciative 
ludience. 


\  state.   Grateful  for  the  thought  that  in 
spired  the  sending,  we  regret  to  say 
that  tile  cup  was  without  the  Inscrip- 
j  lion,  "For  Father,"  "For  My  Husband" 
1  or  "For  Dearest."    These  inscriptions 
i  !n  florid  g:lt  lettering  graced  the  mouf 
'■■  tache  cups  we  saw  for  sale  in  our  little 
t  vil'nge  of  the  Sixties  and  even  on  the 
'  table*  of  certain  villagers.    This  form  of 
cup  was  not  purely  American  as  some 
have  tho-'ght.    It  was  known  in  Eng- 
'and;   it  was  sold  in     New  Zealand. 
About  the  time  it  flourished,  neckbands 
i  for  napkin-,  were    also    seen.  These 
bPnds  were  often  embroidered  by  loving 
ha/id.s,  by    wives  and    daughters  who 
feared  the  treachery  of  a  napkin  tucked 
under  the  chin. 


Anrooos  o'"  Viscountess  Astor,  some- 
thing has  been  said  in  the  newspapers 
about  women  sitting  in  certain  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  European  continent. 
There  has  also  been  a  reference  to  the 
comedy  of  Aristophanes.  "Ecclesiazu- 
sae,"  In  which  the  satiric  rogue  de- 
scribed how  women  of  Athens,  disguised 
*S  men,  got  into  the  Athenian  House^  of 
'Representatives  and  framed  a  new  con- 
stitution. Some  of  their  proposed  laws 
were  decidedly  Rabelaisian. 

We  bjtve  not  seen  any  allusion  to  th<» 
Female  Senate  establ-shed  on  the 
Qulrinal  by  Heiiogabalus.     When  the 


A  Roasted  Pianist 

The  mUBlc  critic  of  the  London  Times 
often  entertains  readers  that  do  not 
care  for  music  even  in  its  less  aggres- 
sive forms.    Here,  for  example,  !s  his 

foment  on  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg.  who, 
"visitor  in  Boston,  was  recognized  at 
once  as  a  turbulent,  ferocious  pianist: 

"He  made  a  bee-line  for  the  piano  and 
cave  his  little  clockwork  bow  right  and 
left.    It  seemed  to  say,  'Here  wc  are; 
I've  plaved  all  the  e  old  things  by  Cho- 
nin  till  I'm  sick  of  them.  However,  you 
have  paid  to  hear  me  do  it,  so  I  don't 
mind  going  through  it  all  again,  tfily 
'let's  get' on  with  the  j"b.'   W»  sympa- 
thized with  him,  especially  on  »>f-eci!ng 
that  he  could  not  leave  '•e'ot*  *he  end. 
which  we  soon  deterinl**«l  *>  do.  Hav- 
ing forgotten  to  bring  a  stop-watch,  we 
cannot  say  exactly  what  time  he  made 
in  each  of  the  BafiaJes.   Studies,  the 
Barcarolle,  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor. 
Prob  ib'v  both  .the  last  two  broke  pre- 
vious records.    We   sympathized,  too, 
with  the  writer  of  J0>e  program  notes. 
He,  innocent  soul,  had  written  beautiful- 
ly* of  gondolas  gliding  over  'calm  la- 
goons.' and  behold  the  Barcarolle  had 
become  a  College  bumping  race  with  a. 
rhythm  like  that  ot  tne  'Toggers'  (Divi- 
sion III).    -    .  '  •   What  a  musical  peo- 
ple we  are  becoming!    No  wonder  that 
Saturday  afternoon  piano  recitals  are 
getting    more    popular    than  football 
matches,  at  any  rate  while  the  wind 
makes  the  touch-line  uninviting." 


•v.  various  composer",  olrt.  motter.1- and 
ultra-modern .  They  would  su,\,  -T<et 
ih.  Inexorable,  granitic,  misguided  pian- 
ist. Frederick  Rnmond  give  recital?  of 
U^ethown's  sonatas.  If  he  Is  so  'dis- 
p  :  .  ,r  m-,1  If  he  finds  sufficiently 
hi  tl'Mied  In-aivrs;  let  any  fiddler  and, 
ai'v"  pianist  play  Beethoven's  violin 
n  vat.is  from  the  first  .to  the  Inst  for 
ih"  In  ru  ll i  of  Conservatory  pupils,  for 
an  cjBucatlon.il  purpose— if  hearing  all 
:tf  these  sonatas  does  educate  a  pupil; 
but  w«  have  a  right  to,  expect  more 
catholic  treatment  from  Messrs.  Thi- 
neud  and  R.nci,  who  are  masters  In 
Ue  performance  of  the  new  as  well  as 
the  old  music." 

Since  the  three  concerts  are  supposed 
to  be  educational,  let  us  see  how  some  of 
Ebe  sonatas  were  regarded  by  the  con- 
temporaneous wise  men. 

'l'iits  ihrot;  sonatas,  op,  1-,  dedicated 
to  s.Vit-ri  aii'l  published  in  tho  winter 
til  ;,  *-:>.  wen-  de.wibced  by  U«.-t*Wr  am 
among"  Beethoven's  "most  difficult  com- 
positions." The  leading  musical  periodi- 
cal of  the  time,  the  Allgemeine  Musi- 
K&Hsche  Zeitung,  had  no  patience  with 
Ihem:  "A  mass  of  learned  things  with- 
out method:  nothing  natural,  no  son-;, 
IV  forest  in  which  one  is  stopped  at  every 
step  by  hostile  bushes,  whence  one  de- 
.arts  'exhausted,  without  pleasure:  a 
Eftplng  of  difficulties  on  difficulties,  so 
ih  .r  one  loses  patience.    If  Beethoven 

would  be  willing  to  disown  himself  and 
enter  on  the  path  of  nature,  he  couldj 
with  his  talent  and  his  love  for  labor,: 
produce  many  excellent  things." 

The  sonata  in  G  major  op.  9fi  fared  l 
better.    The  same  journat  said:  "M 
almost  seems  that  Beethovan  has  re-' 
turned  to  what  is  melodious,  even  more 
.  or  less  gay.    The  sonata  is  for  him  a 
I  serious   business,   but   this  seriousness 
'  gives  pleasure  and  nowhere  in  it  does 
he  disdain  that  which  is  agreeable'.  It 
is  easy  to  play  and  in  this  respect  can 
be  classed  with  the  first  of  the  piano,, 
linos."     Renz  years  later  descrilied  it'| 
as  of  a  limpid,  pastoral  character,  ex- 1 
ecedinarly  difficult  for  the  players;  "tin-  , 
last  duet  in  the  grand,   powerful  and  I 
clear  style  of  Beethoven's  second  epoch,  jl 
The  Hondo  is  based  apparently  on  the' 
German  folksong  'TataliihY  "   Thp  "dec-!] 
ond  epoch."    Yes.  Renz  insisted  on  tho 
three  epochs  of  Beethoven ;  as  feome  to- 
day speak  of  Verdi's   "three  epochs." 
Even  young  Mr.  Ornstein  is  said  by  an 
enthusiastic  biographer  already  to  haw 
his  three  epochs,  without  which,  appar- 
ently, no  composer  is  complete.  Beetho- 
ven dedicated  this  sonata  to  the  Arc«- 
duke  Rudolph  and  in  a  letter  to  him  in 
December  1?1'!,  wrote  that  in  composing 
the  sonata,  he  was  obliged  to  consider 
the  violinist  Itode's  manner  of  playingi 
"We  are  fond  of  rushinsr  passages  in 
our  finales,  yet  that  does  not  suit  Rode 
and— it  really-  troublesome  somewhat." 
Rode    and    the    archduke    played  the 
sonata  at  the  palace  of  Prince  Itoblto- 
witz.    In  letters  written  to  Rondon  in 
1816  a^out  the  sale  of  a  symphony,  trio 
end  this  sonajta  Beethoven  insisted  on  a 
larger    payment    than    was  originally 
ae-'eed  upon. 

The.  sonata  ui  C  minor  is  one  of  three 
corr.ipoKel  in  180:2  and  dedicated  to  Tsar 
Alexander  I.  The  Allgemeine  MusiKal- 
ischo  Zeitung  said  that  the  one  In  A 
major  was  unworthy  of  Beethoven;  it 
did  not  deign  to  mention  the"  one  in 
C  minor.  Renz  found  the  adagio  of  this 
sonata  monumental:  "The  expression  is 
elegaic,  but  it  is  more  than  a  Dido 
abandoned:  it  is  a  mausoleum  (adagio 
di  sepoloro)." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  perfoi-manee.  Messrs  Bauer  and 
Thibaud  are  virtuosi  and  also  musi- 
cians; admirable  in  recital,  with  orches- 
tra, in  chamber  music.  As  was. expected, 
the  sonatas  were  played  with  the  finest 
sense  of  proportion,  with  full  under- 
standing of  Beethoven's  moods  and 
emotions.  There  was  a  very  large 
audience. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  Thurs-j 
day  evening,  Jan/  8. 


"loggers" 


"Toggero"  ?  We  knew  not  the  word. 
Consulting  a  Slang  Dictionary,  we  found 
"tosfc'cr"  a  sjsnonym  of  "torpid,"  mean- 
ing at  Oxford  a  second-class  racing 
eight.  "The  Torpids  bein^  filled  with  tho 
refuse  of  the  lowing  men— generally 
awkward  or  very  young  oarsmen— find 
eirnlar  Senate  for  the  first  time  lnUome  difficulty  in  the  vet  of  .ossing"— 

hia  mother  I  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford."  The  sisters 
hi.  reign,  he  summoned  his  mother'|  f).J  om.„rdant  0r(  r:n  saw  hiln  pulling  in 
|  Julia  Soemias,  who  sat  next  the  con-  ^  of  the  ,5  Torpid!J_  At  Cambridge 
[eular  aeat.  and  as  a  witness  signed  docu-  (Bng.)  a  "slogger"  is  a  boat  In  the  soc- 
InCKts.  He  then  established  a  senate  \  ond  divlalog. 
ior  •women,  who.  influenced  by  Julia, 
'passed   iaws  affecting  their  sex:  laws. 

concerning  teh  q£e=s  that  women  should 
'  wear  in  public  and  qu«stions  of  prece- 
'  co»icerni  lg  th':  dress  that  women  stiouni 
!  oe  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  saluta- 
!  Uon  by  a  kiss;  those  who  should  use 
1  carriages,  nde  on  an  ass  or  a  horse,  or 
J  should  have  the  right  to  a  chariot  drawn 
]  Dy  mules  or  oxen;  those  who  should  ndo 
m  a  aeuan  cnair,  ana  wneth^r  the  chair 


or  words  to  that  eueolj  ' 

Now  1  was  puristicully;  not  to  .say 
pedantically,    brought    "P    by   anxious  | 
purejits  and  especJalli  bs  more  anxious  j 
leaclKM.s.  who  apparently  cheiisiiot)  an 
e\ttsgt'i*attai  revol  t  nee  for  lo^ie  as  ap- 
pllod'  to    tin'    l-:n«lisli    graiumac  And 
when  l  Ilnd  gvnt'emw  of  mnlncnt  cul- 
ture, such  as  tlie*e,  sha melesnly  vlolat-1 
ing  what  1  waa  taught  to  regard  as  the) 
canon  law.  1  wonder  whether  it  reallj 
Is  the  law,    Of  course  the,  books  say! 
soj— but  if  the  best  writers  and  speakers 
tin  both  sides  of  Uie  water  set  the  books) 
at  naught,   w  hut  heroines  of  the  Ian- 
guano?    Am  I  to  believe  thai  no  ono| 

I  usexi    good    Knglteh    but    tho  graiiiin.i 

!  rlans? 

It  pctuirs  to  mo  that  what  we  neetl  Is  I 
a  recognized  court  to  deierinlne  Wllal 
lapses  from  the  strict  rules  of  grammar 
I  have    become  so    ute.rly    universal  in 
i  erudite    trircles    as    to    constitute   good  ■ 
ienougji  Knt'lish  for  the  grai.unariatis  to  j 
accept,   non   obstante  veredicto,   so  to] 
speak.    Why  teach  children  that  it  is 
wrong  to  say  "Ret  everybody  mind  their  i 
j  own  business."  If.  by  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  accepted  authors  and  orators.  It 
J  isn't    wrong    at    aUV     If    the    learned  | 
j  pundits  of  Oxford  persist  in  .saying  "It 
|is  mo"  or  "aren't  I."  as  I  believe  they 
do,  why  not  cry  camaiadeV    Our  teach- 
|era  pump  us  full  of  ideas  of  whal  the 
language  ought,  to  be— but  isn't. 

Wherefore  I  raise  the  point  that  it  is 
time  the  universal  divagations  frotn  the 
logic  of  the  law  be  given  complete  in- 
dependence and  be  formally  recognized 
by  the  fellowship  of  educated  men.  They 
would  require  no  extended  introduction, 
being  thoroughly  familiar  already— but 
-they  would  at  least  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear in  the  guise  of  reputable  acquaint- 
ances. 1 
.Such  a  court  might  do  something  fori 
that  tatterdemalion,  the  split  infinitive, 
which  has  respectable  users  here  and 
there;    It  might  establish  the  undoubted! 
contradiction  that  "none"   Is  a  plural 
word— so  that   we   may   say  "none  of 
them  were  saved,"  without  blushing  in- 
wardly.  It  might  give  good  and  regular 
standing  to   such   familiar  divergences 
from  grammatical  purity  as  speak  of  the 
"first"  of  two  dates,  or  the  "best"  of  two 
alternatives,   or  the  "nearest"  of  two 
dcors.  or  "the  hundred  best  books."   No  I 
doubt  it  would  occasionally  withhold  ap- 
proval, as  it  ought;  but  if  you  have  two) 
races  of  people,  very  likely  to  dominate 
the  world,  speaking  a  common  tongue  m  ; 
!  a  guise  different  from  (or  to)  that  jus- 
tified by  the  grammarians,  might  it  not 
be  w#U   for  Mohammed  to  go  to  ihe  i 
mountain,  since  piigriinage  in  the  con- 
trary direction  seems  persistently  to  be 
denied? 

Personally.    I  should  hate   to  see  K 
done.    I  always  liked  the  logic-chopping  , 
processes  of  our  grammarians.  It  im-  I 
tates  me.  just  the  same,  to  say.  "I  ted 
bad"  when  I  want  to  say  "I  feel  badly" 
—and  I'd  like  some  authoritative  banc-  j 
tlon  for  doing  it,  which  the  books,   I  | 
believe,  withhold.  ! 

I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what  men  and  j 
v,omeii  should  constitute  the  supreme 
court  of  language— but  no  doubt  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  should  be  one.  Mr. 
Rodge  and  Mr.  Wilson  would  add  pepjj 
end  pungency  to  the  deliberations,  even 
as  Metsrs.  Holmes  and  Brandeis  do  to 
those  of  the  court  at  Washington.  Dr. 
Eliot,  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  MiS3  Rowed  and 
other  names  will  readily  suggest  them- 
|  selves.    Out  of  It  w£  might  get  a  direct  | 
I  ruling  that  certain  things  which  all  the  ; 
i  world    persists    in    saying     are  good 
'  enough  for  human  nature's  daily  tood. 
i  and  represent  not  bad  English,  but  good. 

PHINEAS  REDI  X 

i    Rowell  Junction. 


Writ-;--  Apulausc  ;*  the  srt'l!6P.,exln'^l0"f °I 
our T«ir  ami  euvy  uwakgM  W  «»JJ* 
man   In  a   position   mi..tt»>n:ilw..     Tli  £ 

for  at  tors  im  RUUlence-  roc  .■;,,;„  iV  the 
ro»"nt  It  is  to  leave  fae  S^W^S.'unUl 

  »f  each  act  and  net  tnUo  U  ««™  ».'t-« 

W  btigiia.lug  of  tbf  Hfxt  act.  and  t  K1.^,1'1 
Il,t.  bail  practice  o(  the  actor  m-nearine  bc.on 

H\Zlr  :"But  the  audience  want  ttj  the,  waut 
to  sec  their  tmorlte^  ugam  and  again. 

Writs"  Turn  lot  there  be  a  .  »  J1™' 
kou  with  ra.;n  and  women  on  view  In  tui  *>$ 


PLAY  SONATAS  j 
BY  BEETHOVEN 


Ry  PHILIP  HALE 

JncxiUfK  Thibaud.  violinist,  and  Harold 
Bau^r.  pianist,  gave  the  first  of  three 
<5orccrts  last  r.ieht  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 
programs  of  t  -rsf  concerts  contain  only 


First  Class  in  Grammar 

As  'i  e  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  I  took  the  branch  line 
train  up  to  Rowell-the  name  of  which 
citv.  is  pronounced  by   British  actors. 
I  believe    to  rh.vme  with  bowel-mtcnt . 
upon  hearing  Mr.  Hugh  WWPjJ*  «J»1 
Engllah  novelist,  address-  the  tad ,« .  of  | 
!  the  local  •  woman's  club.    M  J  fM 
nained  to  hear  him  say.  "l(  an>  one 
I    a  "not  read  this  book  I  urge  them  to 
*    J;  «    i  nflo  noteti  this  morning  in 
i^e^nusion  o°f  thXev.  ^bllngtonl 
Lok  that  ■  nobody  ever  finds  missing , 
from  their  weekly  bund  *  »'d  *  ,d_ 

worthless  thing."    And  ™'«*«to^^ 
ly  the  diverting  reminuscenccb  of 
Raphael  HumpelUs  I  dlseovere^^at  he 

once  asited   the  ■"t''"  ,  ,tlf.  coi_ 


^ra»ishing  Shirts 

A<t  the  World  WaffSi 

If  we  are  to  go  back  through  the 
years  we  do  find  scattered  remnants  of 
"evidence  of  inanimate  things  possesi- 

'  ing  consciousness  and  a  kind  of  intelll- 
'  gence"  a^  brought  to  light  In  today  s 
l.^agelngs    bp    the    Rev.  Babblington 
i  BrOok.  I).  D. 
4<    Antlqnarians  tell  us  of  the  prancing 
!  ftn(<  neighing  of  the  four  bronso  horses 
!of  St.  Mark's  before  they  were  taken 
from     Constantinople    in     that  grand 
towel  -ami  .shirt  grabbing  sack  of  the 
•city,  away,   way  bacit  In  the  4th  cru- 
!  eade?  *  ■  •*•  >  a -3 

However,  Roeke  s?.ys  wo  have  no  in- 
nate ideas:  they  all  come  to  us  through 
the  senses*.  How.  then,  do  shirts  and 
tho  less  highly  organised  towel  acquire 
ideas  unless  they  bsvo  senses,  about 
which  we  know  nothing?  Possibly  it  IS 
(heso  very  fl  irts— in  those  days  ruits 
!  and  laces— which  Voltaire  meant  by  his 
|  man  from  Sirins.  Anyhow,  If  we  at* 
i  tribute  sense."  unknown  tc  us,  to  a  shirt, 
'  what  must  be  the  mental  contortions  of 
a  new  bow-tie  in  the  hands  of  a  novice? 

Vcr.-iin  we  have  proofs  of  thinking, 
inanimate  objects.  In  Galswcrthian 
philosophy  may  be  found:  "When  a 
feather  flies  is  it  not  loving  the  wind, 
the  unknown?"  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  a  reasonable  explanation  of  (he 
vanishing  worldly  goods,  is:  Your  shirt 
has  a  sixth  sense,  which  gives  .t  to 
divine  the  future,  to  see  into  your 
scarcelv  contemplated  aciioiw.  reall*» 
your  perfidlousness.  foreshadow  youf; 
feithle^s.iess  and  forsake  you  before  Us 
self-respect  be  woolly  gone.  And  the 
\  old  ones.  Ah,  yes!  The  otd  ones.  l»sy- 
chology  postulates  that  we  may  become 
"j  accustomed  to  anything,  even  the  bas- 


est, moat  ties 


ojcable  im- 


Johnson  and  other  lex- 
including    Webslor  USiS, 


dm). 


i  ifain  some  freedom  of  the  lfps  nnd 

t  school  «nd  cohere  often  try  in  vain 
MO  break  tho  padlock  of  our  boyhood's 
chain; 

l>ne  otubborn  word  will  prove  this  axiom 
true, 

quo  n, lam  rustic  can  enunciate  "view." 


IP 
lain 


Hi 


"As  She  Is  Spoke" 

the  W  orld  Wags: 

few  „^>  s  ego  I  noticed  in  your  i 
Shborind  column  examples  of  English  | 
used  by  "the  elevator  man,  a  demon- | 
stor  and  a  salesgirl.  Representative 
they  are,    they  do  not  surpass  in ' 
ssness  the  utterances  of  persons  who 
uld  know  better.    Tou  meet  these 
I-meaning.  bu(^  poorly  educated  men 
women  in  society  and  at  clubs; 
rhear  them  in  public  conveyances,  in 
ps  und  elsewhere,  and  though  appear- 
to  be  well  educated  they  commit 
ous  errors  in  grammar  and  In  pro- 
bation.   Their  English  is  little  bet- 
than   the  average  salesgirl  whoso 
d,  when  not  on  her  work,  is  occupied 
1  movie  stars,  trashy  literature,  gos- 
and  personal  vanities.   Thus,  a  cer- 
woman    of    Beacon    street,  who 
Jridcs  herself  in  using  correct  English,  ' 
een  frequently  heard  to  perpetrate 
offences  in  pronunciation  as  "oleo- 
(wrjerine"     (oloo-margarine) ;  "cloze- 
ne"  (clothes-line);  "fyenanclal"  (flnan- 
;  "noosepapers"  (newspapers);  maul- 
t"  (maltreat);  "asfault"  (asphalt); 
niisbice"  and  "deficit"  with  accent 
he  Second  instead  of  the  first  syl- 
3.    She  also  falls  into  the  common 
r  of  using  wrong  prepositions  and 
unctions,  "on"  for  "in"  and  "for" 
"of,"  and  invariably  a  plural  verb 
a  pronoun  in  such  phrases  as  "let 
ybody  help  themselves,"  "one  should 
a  they  like,"  "such  a  person  idiould 
1  their  own  business." 
t  does  one  find  relief  by  noting  the 
ish  of  public  speakers,  including 
-class    lawyers    and  distinguished 
leryymen?  No!  I  regret  to  say.  A  well 
blown  and  highly  esteemed  pastor  of  a 
tominent    Protestant    church  makes 
pese  same  mistakes  and  many  more. , 
fe  uses  constantly  the  wrong  adverb  \ 
like"  instead  of  "as";  for  instance,  "Do  J 
ke  I  do,"  a  phrase  that  enjoys  wide  pop- 
ttarity  among  carelessly  speaking  peo- 
i[o.    A  clergyman  who  was  graduated 
celebrated  English  university 
extremely  fond  of   using  un- 


A  Wise  Saw 

As  the  World  Wags : 

In  my  octogenarian  walks  about  my 
suburban  "residential  district"  my  eyes 
meet  with'  shop  window  announcements 
:n  follows:  "We  bake  our  own  bread, 
and  "Wfl  open  our  own  clams."  Well, 
J'm  sure  I  have  no  objection  to  the  per- 
formance! Indicated,  imt  why  tell  the 
public  ubout  them'.'  They  are  net  o£ 
universal  interest.  But  here  is  a  pane- 
tul  caid  statement  thai  bears 'a  •  5pi.ee  of 
grim  humor  that  commends  it  to  "re* 
numbrance.  Jl  met  me  not  long  ayo  In 
iliis  wise,  when  1  was  roniing  home  from 
church:  "Saw  Dentist.''  Now  that  has 
gut  teeth  in  it.  anil  may  its  originator 
live  long  before  he  files  a\Wy  In  the  pro- 
cession to  the  bright  land  of  the  here- 
after. BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 
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fom  i 
Did  Is 

ommon  words  and  phrases,  severely 
angled  a  splendid  English  word 
public  address  not  long  ago, 
hd  -when  he  discovered  his  mis- 
ke  later  his  pride  received  a  ter- 
shock-  In  an  effort  to  make  a 
ticularly  grand  effect,  he  uttered 
Hlh  boldness  and  emphasis  the  word 
refregable,  but,  unfortunately,  pro- 
unced  it  "irrefragible,"  strongly  ac- 
nting  the  third  syllable  and  giving  the 
■tter  "g"  the  sound  of  "j,"  whereas  the 
Kg'  js  hard  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
lecond  syllable.  Strangely  enough,  I 
tot  this  word  in  an  editorial  of  a  promi- 
lent  daily  paper  on  the  Caillaux  case, 
lut  it  was  spelled  "irrefragible."  I  have 
lept  a  clipping  of  this  editorial  as  a 
luriosity. 

I  Nor  are  all  professional  elocutionists 
hora  reliable  than  public  speakers  of  the 
■igher  class.    They  teach  not  alone  the 
proper  and  effective  utterance  of  the 
Ipoken  word,  but  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  words— at  least,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  so.   I  find  that  they  use  the 
ngllsh  language  just  as  carelessly  as 
ther  people.    Whether  they  take  more 
ains  with  their  pupils  I  do  not  know, 
t  would  seem  that  they  would  not  prac- 
st  what  they  do  not  teach. 
Well,    how   about   professors   at  our 
niverslties?  Here,  at  last,  we  arrive  at 
hat  should  be  considered  the  highest 
Li  .l  orities.    Again,  I  find  myself  dis- 
lrpointed.   I  had  the  rare  pleasure  to 
It  tend  a  lecture  on  the  works  of  an 
fciincnt  English  writer,  recently  deliv- 
ered by  a  ■distinguished  professor  of  an 
fcually  distinguished  institution  of  learn- 
Eg  in  Greater  Boston.   It  Is  regrettable 
to   chronicle   the   fact   that,  although 
fighly  entertaining  and  instructive,  the 


NEWMAN  TELLS 
OF  NEW  POLAND 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Travel 
Talk  last  evening  in  Symphony  Hall  was 
"Poland  Restored."  Purposing  to  visit 
the  Balkan  states,  Mr.  Newman  found 
at  Trieste  that  this  visit  could  not  be 
made.  Views  of  Trieste  were  shown, 
the  great  seaport  of  the  Adriatic.  Seer 
ing  ♦'-.em,  no  one  would  think  that  Sir 
Richard  Burton  had  reason  to  loathe 
the  city  and  fear  it  as  singularly  un- 
healthful.  There  Charles  Lever  and  he 
were  In  turn  British  consuls.  Mr.  New- 
man was  in  haste  to  arrive  in  Vienna, 
but  was  obliged,  to  travel  slowly  and 
uncomfortably  by  rail.  His  talk  about 
the  conditions  in  Vienna  when  he  vis- 
ited that  city  last  summer  were  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  informing,  for 
he  is  a  shrewd  and  painstaking  ob- 
server, able  to  convey  his  impressions 
and  draw  sound  conclusions.  His  pic- 
tures showed  the  amusements  of  the 
Viennese,  endeavoring  to  forget  hunger; 
they  also  showed  crippled  soldiers  forced 
to  beg  in  the  streets,  for  the  government 
cannot  support  them.  The  Italians  have 
stripped  the  art  gallery,  saying  that  the 
Austrians  had  stolen  the  pictures  from 
Italy;  but  where  now/  are  the  famous 
crown  jewels  and  where  are  the  equally 
famous  horses  of  the  Emperor  Joseph? 
Here,  as  in  cities  of  Poland,  children 
were  seen  fed  with  American  supplies. 

Warsaw  rejoiced  tumultuously  in  its 
freedom.  Gen.  Pilsudski  reviewed  his 
troops,  among  them  Polish  soldiers 
banded  together  in  this  country.  Pic- 
tures of  the  Jewish  quarter  led  Mr. 
Newman  to  speak  at  some  length  of  the 
racial  and  economic  problems  to  be  set- 
tled. The  natural  richness  of  the  land 
was  described;  the  immediate  needs 
were  enumerated.  Emphasis  was  put 
on  the  thousands  out  of  employment 
and  on  the  poverty.  The  Germans,  by 
mutilating  the  machinery  in  the  cotton 
factories,  of  Lodz,  put  an  end  to  manu- 
facturing. The  importance  of  Posen  was 
made  known,  and  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  lecture,  there  were  interesting 
remarks  about  the  policy  of  Russia  and 
Germany  towards'  Poland  before  she 
gained  her  freedom.  There  were  views 
of  fertile  fields.  There  were  views  of 
the  thousands  of  captured  Bolsheviks, 
men  and  women,  in  the  prison  camp. 
Their  faces  show  what  sort  of  "ideal- 
ists" these  Bolshevik  men  and  women 
are;  faces  that  for  low  cunning,  bru- 
tality, hopeless  ignorance,  chill  the  spec- 
tator; Letts,  Ukrainians,  people  from 
Moscow,  Chinese— faces  in  comparison 
with  which  those  of  the  Parisian 
Apaches  as  drawn  by  Steinlein  are 
angelic.  Among  them  was  one  insolent- 
ly handsome  young  woman  coquettish 
before  the  camera;  that  morning  she 
had.  made  a  murderous  assault  on  a 
guard. 

Especially  interesting  to  Bostonians 
were  the  pictures  of  Poderewski  and  the 
celebration  of  his  birthday.  Mr.  New- 
man asked  him  if  he  would  return  to  us 
as  a  pianist.  Paderewski  answered  by 
saying  that  he  had  not  touched  a  piano 
for  two  years;  he  loved  this  country, 
but  he  purposed  to  stay  in  Poland  until 
its  future  was  assured,  until  its  gov- 
ernment was  firmly  established 

This  Travel  talk,  which  was  a  re  vela- 
tion  of  the  present  state  of  Poland, 
known  to  us  only  by  letters  and  reports 
published  in  newspapers— it  all  seems  so 
far  away— will  be  repeated  this  after-  j 


SINGS  EARLY 


frcture  was  marred  by  a  number  of  noon.    The  subject  of  the  fifth  and  last 
Serious   errors   in   pronunciation.     The  Traveltalk  on  Friday  evening,  the  12th,  J 
worthy  gentleman  distinctly  pronounced  and  Saturday  afternoon,  the  13th,  will! 
lh-  words  "iverslon"  and  "diversion"  as  .be  "France  Victorious." 
W  spelled  "averzhun"  and  "diverzhun." 
\  Erookline.    WILFRED  A.  FRENCH. 
Sis  Mr.  French  "spoofing"  ?  Wq  know 
She  word  "irrefragable"— a  good  word 
j^nd  we  will  maintain  it  with  our  sword 
jf-but  in  what  dictionary  does  Mr.  French 
fend   the   word   inciregable?  Aquinas 
fc'as  known  as  the  Angelical  Doctor, 
Bonaventura.  as  the  Seraphic;  Alexan- 
der Hales  as  the  Irrefragable  X>octor.  ;|  *    »""«»«    "»  ■«»«««*«   xiaii.  i  brf     anfl  brilliance 

fiend   us  an   editorial  article  in  which   Charles  Albert  Baker  was  the  pianist  |     it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  in 

i  and  we  will  keep  it   The  program  was  as  follows    Hopkln-  /  terpretation  yesterday  wasthe  most  de.^ 
eni  was  thrown   son-MUUgan,  My  Days  hWv.    been  so/'  U«htful 
I  wondrous  free  and  My  generous  hear* 


slave  of  LOVC  To  hr,  tlrftgrd.,  i 
Aria  from  "Reglnono'';  Cui.  Enfant, 
el  j'etais  rol;  O.  Faure,  Lydia;  Szulc. 
Hantise  d'amour;  I'auiin.  Avrll;  De- 
bussy, Rocltativo  and  Aria  from  "L'En- 
fant  Prodigue";  Daniels,  Villa  of 
Dreams;  Branscombe,  Three  Mystic 
Ships;  Milligan,  Storm  Signals;  Mrs. 
Beach,.  Far  Awa';  Hammond,  Beloved, 
When  I  Gaze;  Old  Irish.  Would  God  I 
were  the  Tender  Apple  and  Molly  Bawn, 
Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night;  O'Hara,  Thero 
is  no  Death. 

Mr.  Murphy  sang  two  songs  by  Francis 
Hopkinson,  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Tho  indefatigable  Mr. 
Sonneck  has  written  an  Interesting  book 
about  him,  asserting  that  according  to 
present  knowledge,  Hopkinson  was  "the 
first  native  American  composer  of  songs 
of  whom  we  know,  and  his  song  'My 
days  have  been  so  wondrous  free'  is 
the  earliest  secular  American  composi- 
tion extant,  dating  back  to  1759."  This 
song  is  a  simple  one,  of  the  ballad  order, 
simple  in  text  and  melody  The  text 
would  hardly  have  inspired  even  the 
composer,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he 
could  set  melodious  music  to  a  bill  of. 
fare.  (John  K.  Paine  wrote  music  for 
a  male  chorus  to  a  patent  medicine  ud- 
vertisement.)  This  text  shows  the  taste 
of  the  period. 

My  days  have  b/-en  to  wondrous  free 
Tbe  little  birds  that  fly 
With  careless  ease  from  tree  to  tree 
Were  but  as  blest  as  [, 

Ask  gliding  waters  if  a  tear 
Of  mine  increas'd  that  stream 
Ann  ask  the  breathing  glades  if  e'er 
I  lent  a  sight  to  them. 
"My  generous  heart"  is  one  in  a  set  of 
eight  songs,  words  and  music  by  Hop- 
kinson, dedicated  to  George  Washing- 
ton and  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1788. 
The  two  songs  sung  yesterday  might 
have  appeared  in  any  collection  esteemed 
m  the  England  of  that  period.    In  his 
letter    of    acceptance— long   and,  com- 
plimentary—Washington  admitted  that 
he  could  neither  sing  nor  "raise  a  single 
note  on   any   instrument."  Hopkinson 
sent  the  published  volume  to  Jefferson 
then  in  Paris,  and  Jeff ersoiv  wrote  that 
one  of  the  songs  played  by  his  elder 
daughter  on  a  harpsichord  moved  the 
younger  one  to  tears. 

Braga's  name  seldom  appears  on  a 
program  today,  yet  there  was  a  time 
when  that  moving  air  "The  Angel's 
Serenade"  was  heard  in  theatres,  con- 
cert halls  and  in  the  homes.  The  operas 
by  this  excellent  violoncellist  are  for- 
gotten. "Reginella"  C871)  was  perhaps 
the  best  of  them.  The  aria  chosen  yes- 
terday is  a  fine  ,  example  of  Italian 
lyricism  and  it  was  beautifully  sung. 

The  many  excellent  qualities  of  Mr. 
Murphy's  singing  have  long  been  known 
here.  He  is  by  nature  a  lyric  tenor, 
with  a  fine  and  appealing  voice,  remark- 
ably clear  enunciation,  technical  skill 
and  a  sympathetic  nature;  but  when  he 
would  be  broadly  dramatic,  the  physical 
effort  is  apparent,  and  the  extreme  upper 
tones  lose  quality.  There  should  have 
been  a  larger  audience.  The  hearers  of 
yesterday  were  very  appreciative,  and 
Mr.  Murphy's  singing  of  Ward-Steph- 
ens's "In  Flanders  Fields,"  which  he 
added  to  the  program,  aroused  en- 
thusiasm. 

MISS  LA  CROIX  ! 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Aurore  La  Croix,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Her  program  was  as  follows: 
Brahms,  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Theme  of  Handel;  Chopin,  Mazurka,  op. 
17  no.  4,  Preludes  op.  45  and  op.  28  no.  16, 
Nocturne  op.  13  no.  1,  Scherzo,  op.  31; 
Royce,  Interlude,  Joyance  and  "darkly" 
from  A  Set  of  Eight;  Debussy,  Prelude; 
Cyril  Scott,  The  Garden  of  Soul— Sym- 
pathy; MacDowell,  the  Eagle,  Of  Sal- 
amanders, March  Wind;  Rubinstein, 
Polonaise. 

Few  pianists,  male  or  female,  com- 
paratively unknown  or  of  international 
,  reputation,   givo   as  much  pleasure  in 
recital  as  Miss  La  Croix.    She  has  not 
|  only   a   soundly     developed  technical 
!  equipment,  a  liquid,  beautiful  torch,  ai 
brilliance  that  is  not  metallic,  firmness  | 
and  solidity  in  the  playing  of  massive ) 
chords  without  loss  of  tonal  quality;  shej 
has  brains,  and  what  is  even  more  de-  j 
siraole,  a  soul.    Neither  the  music  of  | 
Brahms  nor  the  music  of  Chopin    la  j 
foreign  to  her;  for  she  is  one  of  the 
few     English-speaking    pianists     that  | 
play    Chopin's    music    poetically,    and  I 
have  learned  the  secret  of  his  rhythm. 
The     impressionistic     music    of  De- 
bussy,   Scott    and    Royce    is    to  her; 
something  more  than  a  vague  and  ag- 
reeable tinkling  or  furious  and  equally 
vague  sonorities.     Even  a  show-piece, 
as  the  Polonaise  of  Rubinstein,  which 
after   its   appropriately    pompous  and 
festal  opening  is  of  little  worth— the  Trio  j 
i  banal— is  glorified  by  the  display  of; 
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of  differentiation.  The  performance  of 
Chopin's   Muzurfta   and    Scherz'l  will 

.long  haunt  the  memory.  Who,  pray, 
I  gave  the  title  "The  Little  Jew"  to  this 

molancholy,      heart-broken  mazurka? 

And  what  hlfalutln  has  hcen  written 

about  the  Scherzo!  Even  Mr.  G.  C. 
Ashton  Jonson,  a  staid.  Godfearing 
Englishman  finds  in  the  questioning 
first  measures  "a  question  of  the  riddle 
of  existence  asked  of  fate  with  bated 
breath  by  some  perplexed  soul  standing 
in  a  vaulted  antechamber  to  the  grave." 
The  interpretation  of  the  Preludes  and 
the   Nocturne  'was   equally  delightful. 

Of  the  three  little  pieces  by  Royce, 
the  first  seemed  the  most  musical  and 
the  most .  important.  Scott's  "Garden 
of  Soul-Sympathy"  begins  with  charm- 
ing measures.  Would  that  the  composer 
could  have  maintained  the  mood.  It 
was  good  to  hear  MacDowell's  music 
played  as  Miss  La  Croix  played  it. 

The  modesty  of  the  pianist  and  her 
ease  in  performance  made  the  enjoy- 
ment full  and  unalloyed. 

NINA  TARASOVA 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Nina  Tarasova  sang  Russian  folk- 1 
songs  and  ballads  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  on  April  27  of  this 
year.  The  program  was  as  follows:  My 
Country,  Sadness  be  Silent,  The  Driver 
to  his  Horses,  Let  me  Love,  Song  of 
the  Volga,  My  Child,  may  the  dear  God 
have  pity  upon  you,  The  Fool's  Lullaby, 
The  Days  of  Long  Ago,  The  Spying 
Moon,  At  the  Well,  You  ask  me 
for  Songs,  Mother-in-Law.  The  singer 
added  to  this  program.  Max  Gegna, 
violoncellist,  played  two  groups  of 
pieces,  and  replied  so  willingly  to  re- 
calls that  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the 
concert  would  be  by  him  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Tarasova.  Lazar  S. 
Wein.er  was  the  pianist. 

The  audience  of  fair  size  was  made  up 
largely  of  those  well  acquainted  with 
the  Russian  language.  Fortunately  for 
those  to  whom  Russian  is  an  unknown 
tongue,  there  was  a  translation  of  the 
songs  into  English.  This  precaution 
was  well  taken.  When  Yvette  Guilbert 
sang  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  only 
the  titles  of  her  songs  were  on  the  pro- 
gram.   Many  in  the  audience,  eager  to 

show  their  thorough  acquaintance  with 
French,  laughed  uproariously  at  the 
tragic  songs  and  looked  sad  while 
Yvette  was  roguishly  comical.  This 
vexed  her  at  first.  When  she  found  out 
the  reason  for  this  behavior,  unaccount- 
able to  her,  she  was  sorry  for  the  Bos- 
tonians. 

Miss  Tarasova  sings  as  a  rule  by 
main  strength,  without  fear  of  the  fu- 
ture. How  long  her  voice  will  last  is 
a  question  for  pedagogues  and  throat 
specialist?.  When  she  did  not  force 
her  tones,  they  were  often  rich,  agree- 
able, expressive.  As  a  diseuse  she 
made  a  skilful  use  of  gesture  and 
facial  play  to  emphasize  the  meaning 
of  the  songs,  to  tell  the  story.  These 
songs  were  varied  in  character— patri- 
otic; now  recklessly,  now  mournfully 
sad;  naively  comic;  grimly  tragic.  As 
a  rule  she  was  successful  in  conveying 
the  full  import  even  to  those  obliged 
to  follow  the  text.  She  has  marked 
dramatic  instinct,  and  no  mean  skill  in 
holding  the  attention. 

The  songs  themselves  were  interest- 1 
ing,  smacking  of  the  soil,  often  remind- 


ing one  of  Turgenieff's  sketches  of 
peasant  life  in  his  "Memories  of  a 
Hunter,"  or  of  Dostoievsky's  humbler 
characters. 

Miss  Tarasova  sang  in  costume,  pre- 
sumably that  of  a  peasant  girlTn  festi- 
val dress. 


The 


impressive.    The  variations 


A  remarkable  p.'ij,  'John  Ferguson," 
by  St  Jj>hn  tjl.  Ervine,  will  be  seen  at 
the  Hollls  Street  Theatre  tomorrow 
night.  This  play,  a  tragedy  of  Ulster 
county  life,  was  produced  at  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  Dublin,  on  Nov.  30,  1915.  "Mixed 
Marriage,"  by  Mr.  Ervine,  had  been 
brought  out  at  this  theatre  in  March, 
<SM  and  "The  Magnanimous  Lover"  in 
1M3.  The  cast  of  "John  Ferguson"  waa 
as  follows; 

John  l'orfnison  Sidney  J.  Morgan 

Aintfeiv  fuislison  Pled  O'Donovan 

Jamen  Cuexar.  ..•  J.  M.  Kerrigau 

Henry  Wlthrow  Arthur  Sinclair 

Sinn  Mawliluney  J.  A-  O'Kourke 

"I'hitlc"  Jdlin  Mngrath  Philip  Guiry  ! 

Sergf.  Kernnglian,  It.  1.  C  H.  Hr.  Hutchinson 

smuh  VfaiUM'-n.  '  Nora  Desmond; 

Hannah  Cerg  i«on  Nora  Close 

It  was  said  by  some  one  at  the  time 
that  the  Irish  players  were  unequal  to  ; 
the    task.     This    statement    may  be 
doubted   by    those    who    saw    Messrs.  | 
O'Donovan,  Sinclair,  Kerrigan,  Morgan 
and  O'Rourke  in  Boston  in  dramas  as  j 
tragic  as  "John  Ferguson."    Mr.  Kerri-  • 
gan,    fortunately   for   theatregoers,  is 
now  active  ia  this  country. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  rights 
to  tin-  play  for',  .\merica  belonged  in  • 
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iT  "lonri'i woi  American  ijnina- 
>  ktmnu'd  and  hawed  and  did 
u>  rl»k  tho  venture.  Aa  In  other 

their  judgment  went  astray. 

was  Anally  produced  by  the 
Juild  of  New  York  at  the  Gar- 
tttre  on  May  12.  1919.  The 
as  follows; 

 a  ii':-:in  Duncan 

.Helen  W 


iVuatlcy 

SIob.V.V.  Hollo  Peters 

h       k  KiT-ukon  Helen  iftveuiau 

SSs  CaMir   Dwlley  I)lsne« 

ilvir    nv  ■    s-  1:"S''r  '  .vll"n 

John  Ma'rrath  Henry  Herbert 

Hank  Vlawh'niiev   Walter  Geer 

Svrgt.   U •  * :  ■•  ■'■>'■■■    !'•     1    >   M-  !'  u  l  C''irr 

The  Theatre  Guild  announced  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  that  the  perform- 
ances would  oontlnuo  for  a  week  and 
perhaps  for  a  longer  time.    The  N.  Y. 
Times  then  said:    "In  the  Intensity  of 
the  passions  Invoked,  as  in  the  novelty, 
subtlety    and    vigor    of    its  character 
drawing.  It  stands  on  the  very  highest  i 
le\  il  or  modem  dramatic  art.    The  act-  | 
.g  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  play —  . 
ii'ilet,  veracious  and  compelling.    It  is  a  ; 

i  'v  noteworthy  circumstance  that 
so  excellent  a  piay  and  production 
houid  have  had  to  wait  until  the  fag 
end  of  the  season,  and  that  when  it  is 
produced  it  should  score  so  notable  a 
popular  success." 

"John  Ferguson"  ran  longer  than  a 
fortnight.  It  was  transferred  to  the 
Fulton  Theatre.  The  engagement  did 
not  end  until  Oct.  11.  It  even  rr« 
through  the  strike  with  large  receipts; 
for  the  theatrical  guild  is  a  co-operative 
enterprise  in  which  the  actors  share. 

After  the  first  rerformance  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre.  Mr.  J.  Rankin  Towse  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  wrote  that 
the  play  is  "of  absorbing  interest  and 
power.  •  omposed  and  written  with  a 
dramatic  Insight  which,  while  it  is  not 
absolute  genius,  is  very  closely  akin  to 
It.  Except  'The  Riders  to  the  Sea.'  it  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  notable  product  of 
the  modern  Irish  theatre.  As  an  exam- 
pic  of  poignant,  realistic  and  yet  imag- 
inative domestic  tragedy,  full  of  singu 
larfr  acute,  consistent  and  vividly  dif- 
•  :  er.tiated  characterization,  it  would  be 

■  •ifficult  to  praise  it  too  highly." 

The  unprecedented  popular  interest  in 
a  play  :  this  character  through  the 
dead  se..son,  and  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  shows  its  compelling  power^. 

"Gagging"  Gilbert 

Not  long  afro  complaint  was  made  in 
Boston  and  New  York  of  liberties  takln 
by  a  comedian  with  Gilbert's  "Mikado." 
The  following  .etler,  written  on  Nov.  12 
of  this  year,  by  R.  D'Oyly  Carte  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  -  f  London,  is  pertinent: 

•  Sir— I  have  read  In  the  press  and 
haerd  ."veral  remarks  to  the  effect  that 

I  there  is  much  'gagging'  in  the 'Mikado.' 
i  As  the  point  is  clearly  of  national  im- 
I  portance.  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that 

tr.e  book  of  the  'Mikado'  as  now  being 
;  played  at  the  Prince's  Theatre  is  pre- 
)  ei3ely  as  written  and  revised  by  Gilbert 

himself,  the  only  exception  being  one 

■  ord  in  the  'Never  would  be  missed  song? 
]  filbert  replaced  the  original  words  iady 

novelist"  in  this  song  at  various  revivals 

I  by  'red-hot  Socialist,'  'scorching  bicy- 
<Ust,'  '3ham  philanthropist,*  'scorching 
motorist'  and  'lovely  Suffragist,'  and  ob- 
viously intended  a  word  suitable  to  the 

]  moment  should  be  used.  Mr.  Henry 
^  Lytton,  at  my  request,  uses  the  word 

I  'prohibitionist'  in  the  present  revival.  In 
the  second  act  the  reply  to  the  Mikado's 

'  demand  for  Nanki-Pc  o's>  address  has  al- 
ways been  varied  according  to  circum- 

;  fiances  and  locality  in  accordance  with 
Gilbert's  written  instructions." 


Illegitimacy.'  and  It  Is  advanced  by  the 
lady  with  sr.eat  fluency  and  Intrepidity, 
«nd,  it  must  be  confessed,  tlresomely  at 

times.  ...  It  concerns  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Antony  Strickland,  who  Is 
in  love  with  his  own  legitimate  daughter; 
hut,  as  he  understood  It.  the  mother. 

Kitty  Strickland,  confesses  to  her  bus- 
band  that  he  is  not  the  father  of  Etly. 
the  daughter  .  .  .  Relief  Is  afforded 
by  Aunt  Margaret  that  she  is  the  mother 
of  the  supposed  daughter  qf  the  Strick- 
land couple."  The  play  ends  with  a  Ion* 
apeech  on  social  morals. 

Cinderella  will  bo  the  heroine  of  the 
Drury  Lane  Christmas  pantomime.  The 
blory  has  been  used  only  three  times  for 
this  purpose  since  1879,  when  Augustus 
Harris  became  Me  manager. 

"Parade,"  a  new  ballet  by  Jean  Coc- 
teau,  was  produced  at  the  Empire,  Lon- 
don, on  Nov.  15.  Masslne  took  the  part 
of  a  Chinese  conjuror;  Thamar  Kar- 
savina  that  of  an  American  girl. 

Mr.  Oppenhelm  of  the  detective  novels 
Joined  Fred  Thompson  in  writing  "The 
Eclipse."  a  musical  comedy,  produced 
at  the  Garrlok.  Ixindon  on  Nov.  12.  The 
music  is  by  Herman  Darewski  and  Mel- 
ville Gideon.  Mr.  Walklcy  of  the  Tin  es 
evidently  enjoyed  himself,  for  ho  dropped 
into  French  after  he  had  mentioned 
"that  generous  dorsal  display"  for 
which  Miss  Teddii  Gerard  Is  "justly  re- 
nowned." "This  generous  display,"  he 
added,  "is  only  a  surcroit  de  bonhour, 
for  Miss  Gerard  has  very  great  talent, 
sense  of  style  and  a  strongly  disquiet- 
ing, semi-fel'nc  fascination."  Why  "The 
Eclipse"?  Because  the  criminal  is  'a 
sham  professor  of  astronomy  who  had 


Harvard  Dramatic  Club 

The    Harvard    Dramatic    Club  was 
founded  in  1S08.    It  is  limited  to  the 
production  of  plays  written  inside  the 
'  university.     Many    noteworthy  plays 
'  have   been    produced,    some   of  which 
j  have  had  a  .considerable  success  pro- 
fessionally, among  others,  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye's  "The  Scarecrow,".  "Good  News," 
I  by  J.  F.  Ballard,  '12,  "The  Clod,"  by  E. 
'.  Reach.  '13.  and  "The  Florist  Shop." 

With  the  growth  of  the  47  Workshop 
It  was  found  that  the  two  organizations 
I  were  competing  on  the  same  ground,  so 
the  club  decided  to  devote  itself  to 
original  productions  of  plays,  wherever 
written,  not  yet  seen  in  America.  It 
will  be  limited  to  no  one  field  and  will 
'.  base  its  selections  on  the  merit  and  in- 
terest of  tr.e  play?  most  adaptable  for 
American  purposes. 

In  connection  with  the  past  activities 
of  the  club,  it  might  be  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  Prof.  Baker  has  had  published 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half  two 
small  volumes  of  the  Dramatic  Club 
!  plays,  both  of  which  have  had  a  con- 
siderable sale 


N'otes  About  the  Stage  and 

.  Comedians  in  London  and  in  Paris 

1    A  carious  play,  "The  Fires  of  Youth," 
by  Edith  Cole,  was  produced  at  Liver- 
j  tool  on  Nov.  10.   The  correspondent  of 
I  the  Stare  describes  it  as  "a  niece  of 


persuaded  the  company  at  a  Biarritz 
hotel  I  hat  an  eclipse,  of  the  moon  de- 
prived mankind  of  all  memory  of  what 
had  happened  during  its  progress— a  de- 
ception that  led  them  into  committing 
many  indiscretions  which  they  found, 
later,  to  their  dismay,  were  only  too 
well  remembered." 

I  The  British  Actors*  Film  Company 
does  better  work  with  every  new  film 
that  it  undertakes,  and  its  latest  pro- 
duction, based  on  Tennyson's  poem.  "The 
Lady  Clare,"  is  certainly  its  best  from 
the  point  of  view  of  photography,  set- 
ting, acting  and  construction.  Mr.  Dale 
'  Laurence,  the  writer  of  the  scenario, 
;  ua3  taken  liberties  with  the  poem,  but 
|  this  was  doubtless  essential  if  a  com- 
'  plete  film  had  to  be  constructed  out  of  a 
very  simple  ballad  of  the  nobleman  who 
continued  to  Jove  the  'lady  of  his  choice 
(  von  when  he  found  that  she  was  a  beg- 
gar bom  and  "not  the  Lady  Clare."  In 
the  film  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  romance  are  shown  by 
easy  stages,  and  even  celebrated  people 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Dr. 
Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination 
pass  across  the  screen.— London  Times, 
Nov.  17.  The  writer  says  the  process 
has  been  "ingenious."  Yes,  indeed,  with 
Dr.  Jenner  and  the  Juke  figuring  with 
Lady  Clare.  I 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stage 
wrote  on  Nov.  il  "More  music,  music 
on  every  side.  We  are  assailed  by  sym- 
phony and  opera,  theatres  are  hurriedb 
knocking  out  the  first  rows->of  seats  t< 
install  orchestras,  and  operas  that  have 
been  awaiting  their  opportunity  for  fivi 
years  are  flocking  to  Paris.  Serge 
Borowsky  brought  his  three  Russian 
tableaux,  *L'Isba  Russe,'  to  the  Theatre 
des  Champs  Elysees.  They  have  made  a 
very  powerful  impression.  The  Russians 
are  not  only  leaders  of  music,  but  their 
art  is  so  unusual,  so  apart  in  its  ming- 
ling of  barbarity  and  mysticism,  that  it 
never  fails  to  exercise  an  irresistible 
appeal.  In  his  three  scenes,  M.  Borow- 
sky symbolizes  Russian  life  in  three  of 
its  aspects— a  'Church'  which  permits  us 
to  hear  Gretchanninov's  Creed  sung  by 
Mme.  Popova  and  a  remarkable  chorus, 
andBortnianski'S'Kyrie  shows  us  'Faith' ; 
a  peasant  hut,  with  songs  and  chorus  of 
peasants  by  Borodin  Moussorgsky  and 
dances  by  many  authors,  modern  and 
ancient,  shows  us  'Life';  and  the  final 
scene  of  tziganes  in  the  mountains  I 
imagine  are  the  passions  and  exalta- 
tions of  romance.  In  music,  especially 
foreign  music,  one  is  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low one's  own  fancy.  M.  Borowsky  has 
met  with  a  decided  success  and  has 
tlready  arranged  to  prolong  his  stay  In 
Paris.  His  three  scenes  are  mounted  in 
the  curious  primitive  style  dear  to  many 
Russian  decorators,  and  the  costumes 
are  rich  and  well  chosen." 

Again,  it  is  lamented  that  the  "falsely 
accused"  horo  and  heroina  have  gone. 
Personally,  I  shall  be  jriad  if  I  never  see 
ibis  vieux  jeu  of  construction  again.  Tt 
was  to  me  a  refreshing  novelty  thi3  sea- 
son to  see  a  four-act  play  in  which  a 
childless  wMd  widow  appeared  and  none 
of  the  characters  from  beginning  to  end 
v  ere  falsely  accused  at  all!  Who  would 
i.ave  thought  In  the  Victorian  era  that  a 
lopular  pl>iy  could  do  without  that 
"standing  dish."  Probably  innovations 
jar  on  those  who  were  led  on  the  worn 
flcelies  of  the  dear  departed  days  of  the 
•.•old  and  breezy  Bill  Terriss.— The  Stage. 

M.  Antoine,  writing  from  Paris  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London — the  letter 
was  published  Nov.  13 — began:  "There 
has  been  general  approbation,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  in  the  press, 
now  that  the  Comedie-Francaise  has 
added  to  its  repertoire  a  play  by 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  and  one  which  the 
great  Belgian  poet  had  not  previously 
had  performed  at  any  official  theatre. 
It  was  the  more  'advanced'  theatres, 
■  h   .-is  the  Theatre    li    1'Art  of  Paul 


vealed  to  us  these  fresh  dramas,  the 
success  of  which  was  at  first  much 
greater  in  Germany  and  America.  Here 

in  France  it  was  through  the  score  of 
Claude  Debussy  that  'Pelleas  and  Mell- 
sande'  became  known  to  the  great  pub- 
lic, and  the  success  of  'L'Oiseau  Bleu,' 

moanted  in  "such  a  curious  manner  at 
her  own  theatre  by  Madame  Itejane, 
gave  Maeterlinck  his  place  in  the  ad- 
miration of  men  of  letters  and  artists. 
And  now  the  Comedie  has  allowed  its 
choice  to  fall  upon  'Interieur,'  a  play 
which  seems  to  be  most  characteristic 
of  the  manner  of  the  poet.  It  was  a 
complete  success.  The  interpretation 
and  the  presentation,  however,  were  not 
unanimously  approved;  the  faithful  re- 
proach the  Comedie  with  having 
mounted  the  work  in  rather  a  bourgeois 
fashion,  without  the  refinements  which, 
perhaps,  would  have~.been  useful  for 
translating  and  throwing  light  upon  the 
mystery  of  the  drama.  The  truth  ts 
that  hitherto  the  representation  of  the 
'Symbolist  Theatres'  have  been  sea- 
soned with  some  slight  disconcerting 
peculiarities,  a  singsong  delivery  of  the 
text,  strange  effects  of  lighting;  and  one 
can  quite  understand  that  a  clear  and 
practical  mind  such  as  that  of  the  stag*, 
manager  of  the  Comedie,  M.  de  Fer- 

audy,  would  attempt  to  show  that  these 
texts  are,  in  reality,  much  loss  mysteri. 
ous  than  has  formerly  been  "believed, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  convey  their 
meaning  and  spirit  by  speaking  natur- 
ally. The  experiment,  however,  was  not 
conclusive;  the  actual  execution,  a  trifle 
i  dry  and  too  precise,  seemed  to  be  rather 
irar  away  from  the  inner  thought;  and 
]  the  magnificent  language  of  Maeterlinck 
would  have  gained  by  more  embellish- 
ments. The  evening's  entertainment 
was  completed  by  the  first  performance 
of  a  two-act  play  by  M.  Pierre  Wolff, 
which  was  very  well  received.  This  is 
a  rapid  drama,  almost  a  'fait-divers,' 
in  the  manner  of  Paul  Hervieu's 
'Enlgme.'  Two  couples,  fraternally 
united,  are  living  side  by  side  when  one 
of  the  two  husbands  fancies  he  has  dis- 
covered an  intrigue  between  his  wife 
and  his  friend.  As  he  takes  action  in  a 
very  impetuous  manner,  it  is  not  long 
before  the  wife  makes  an  admission, 
and  her  accomplice,  terrified  by  the  con- 


trated  by  Mlgnon— Paadeloup  concert 
Nov.  2.  At  this  last  concert  Hilda  Roose- 
velt sang. 

The  story  of  Richard  Strauss's  new 
opera,  "The  Woman  Without  a 
Shadow,"  produced  In  Vienna,  is  of  & 
fairy's  daughter.  As  a  white  gazelle  she 
was  wounded  by  an  eastern  emperor 
a-hunllng.  Transformed  into  a  woman, 
on  account  of  her  supernatural  state, 
she  has  no  shadow.  A  young  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  dyer,  paper  hanger,  lends 
her  shadow  '  i  her.  All  sorts  of  compli- 
cations follow.  At  last  all  the  charac- 
ters find  themselves  in  an  imaginary 
world  where  children  about  to  be  born  I 
salute  them.  The  first  performance ' 
bi  ought  in  over  100,000  crowns;  but  at 
tlie  time  the  crown  was  hardly  worth 
2  cents. 

A  national  Jugo-Slovanian  opera  house 
'las  been  established  at  Lloubllana  (Ley- 
>ach). 


sequences  of  the  scandal,  blows  his 
brains  out.  Thanks  to  the  skill  of  the 
author,  and  still  more  to  the  capable  in- 
terpretation of  the  cast — whfch  was 
really  perfect — we  h  "le  enjoyment  of 
some  truly  patheti.  scenes." 


Notes  About  Music  and  Musicians 

In  Various  Foreign  Cities 

If  Sullivan  were  allowed  to  drift  into 
the  position  of  a  play  with  incidental 
music  the  need  for  reviving  him  would 
not  be  felt;  for  the  truly  humorous 
thing  is  to  listen  to  a  musician  at  play 
and  not  to  try  to  freshen  up  the  flowers 
that  bloomed  in  Gilbert's  spring.  Few 
of  the  actors  realized  this  quite:  they 
for?ot  to  sing  phrases  as  well  as  to 
pronounce  words. — London  Tjmes,  Nov.  5. 

A  symphonic  poem,  "Hamlet,"  by 
Hjalmar  Borgslroem,  was  performed  on 
Nov.  12  in  London.  It  is  described  as  "a 
good  piece  of  journeyman  work  that 
rather  puzzles  by  its  moments  of  Grieijj 
and  Tschaikowsky,  and  occasionally 
irritates  in  the  way  Brahms  rri-| 
tates  when  one  has  to  listen'  for  a  few, 
minutes  to  pages  of  padding  between 
ideas.  What  one  must  call,  in  the  ab- 
senoe  of  an  analytical  note,  the  Ophelia 
motive  is  a  good  one.  treated  well  oi- 
chestrally,  but  the  dignity  of  the  idea 
comes  to  a  crash  by  a  melodramatic  use 
of  the  fune.-al  oell.  And  the  situation  is 
not  saved  by  an  impressive  and  beauti-j 
lul  ending." 

The  London  Times  said  of  Gabrieli 
Faure's  plauo  quartet  in  G  minor:  "It  is 
gentle  mns:.  which  one  only  enjoys] 
when  the  limitations  are  accepted." 

The  Times  said  before  the  first  per- 
formance of  "Parsifal"  in  English  in 
England,  announced  for  Nov.  17:  "The 
management  have  decided  to  .dispense 
with  the  huge  panorama  cloth,  illus- 
trative of  Parsifal's  journey  to  the  scene 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  It  is  felt  that  of  all 
the  Wagnerian  stage  illusions  the  pano- 
rama is  perhaps  the  weakest.  Con- 
ductor and  stage  manager  will  then  be 
relieved  of  the  suspense  under,,  which 
both  have  hitherto  labored,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  orchestra 
keep  step  with  the  scenery  and  vice 
versa.  In  fact  it  is  hoped  that  the 
music  will  actually  gain  in  appeal  from 
the  absence  of  what  has  always  been  a 
somewhat  disturbing  and  not  very  con- 
vincing example  of  scenic  realism.  The 
tableau  curtains  will  therefore  be 
dropped  at  the  beginning  of  the  fa- 
miliar itinerary  and  the  music  allowed 
to  tell  its  own  tale."  The  management 
promised  "to  speed  up  the  action." 

Sir  Charles  Stanford  has  denounced 
the  authorities  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral— 
the  National  Cathedral — for  commemo- 
1  rating  the  Armistice  by  performing  a 
!  Mass    written    by   an    Italian    for  the 
Roman  church  and  an  anthem  by  a 
;  Rnsslan  for  the  Greek  church. 

The'  very  first  performance  of  De- 
:  bussy's  Fantasie  for  piano  and  orches- 
I  tra,   Alfred   Cortot,   piano,    was  an- 
nounced for  the    Royal  Philharmonic 
I  Society's  concert  on  Nov.  20. 

New  orchestral  works  in  Paris:  Raoul 
Bardacs,  "Spring  in  the  Forest"— 
Lamoureux    concert    Nov.    2;  Joseph 


Among  the  new  operas  to  be  produced  | 
this  season  at  the  Opera-Comique.  Paris, 
are  "La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Peda-  | 
uque."  based  on  Anatole  France's  ro- 
mance, music  by  Charles  Levade; 
Moret's  "Lorenzaccio" ;  George  Hue's 
"Ombre  de  la  Cathedrale,"  libretto  based 
on  the  novel  of  Ibanez;  Gabriel  Faure's 
"Nais  Micoulin."  Delmas'  "Camille," 
Fourdrains'  "La  Griffe,"  Blair  Fair- 
child's  "Dame  Libellule." 

At  the  Theatre  Lyrlque,  Paris,  Four- 
drain's  "Secret  de  Polichlnelle,"  based 
on  Wolff's  play;  F.  Le  Borne's  "The 
Borgias,"  libretto  by  Jean  Richepin; 
Bruneau'a  "Roi  Candaule,"  Milhaud's 
"Protel." 

Massenee's  "CleopatrV  performed  In 
Paris  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Oct.  27, 
did  not  please,  but  Mary  Garden  was 
applauded.  "One  regretted  the  languor 
and  passion  of  some  of  his  earlier 
operas." 

Strauss  is  reported  as  working  on  a 
new  opera  based  on  a  play  by  Calderon. 

Roland  Manuel,  a  pupil  of  Ravel,  has 
written  a  tone-poem,  "The  Harem  of  the 
Viceroy,"  which,  performed  early  in 
October  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  in  Paris, 
was  highly  praised. 

Felipe  Pedrele'a  "Cancioners Musical  F.s- 1 
panole"  has  been  publirhed  at  Barcelona. 
The  first  part  treatts  of  Spanish  folk  j 
song  in  domestic  life,  the  second  of  the 
songs  in  public  life.  A  third  part  will 
concern  folk  as  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  Spanish  school. 

Weingartner  is  publishing  his  remi- 
niscences in  a  Vienna  journal.  Verdi's 
"Requiem"  will  be  performed  in  that 
city  on  Feb.  11  at  an  extra  Ges?cTlschaft 
concert. 

Andre  Messager  has  been  appointed 
music  critic  of  the  Gaulois,  Paris. 

Henri  Marteau,  the  violinist,  who  was 
in  a  German  internment  camp  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
violin  department  of  the  Royal  High 
School  of  Music  at  Berlin,  will  tour  this 
season.  During  his  internment  he  spent 
his  time  in  composing.  This  is  not 
wholly  joyful  news. 


Mr.  Quincy  Kilby  Discusses 

Present  and  Past  Vaudeville 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Sitting  in  Keith's  Theatre  one  evening 
recently,  I  fell  to  thinking  of  the  many 
performances  I  had  seen  in  that  house 
during  it3  25  years  of  existence,  and  it 
suddenly  came  to  me  that  more  true  ar- 
tists, more  real  geniuses  in  their  own 
lines,  had  appeared  on  that  stage  than 
in  any  other  Boston  place  of  amusement 
in  -that  same  period  of  time.  I  have  been 
a  constant  attendant  at  Keith's  since  it 
opened  in  1891;  and  doubt  if  there  are 
many  others  who  have  witnessed  the 
number  of  performances  there  that  I 
have.  Well  aware  that,  to  many,  vaude- 
ville possesses  but  slight,  appeal;  that 
many  theatregoers  are  extremely  nar- 
row in  their  likes  and  dislikes,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  something  in  every 
Keith  bill  to  the  liking  of  all,  whatever 
their  individual  predilections  may  be.  j 
Apart  from  those  who  are  known  slm-| 
ply  as  performers.  I  can  remember  ai 
'  multitude  who  have  won  fame  on  thel 
operatic  or  legitimate  stages,  a  list  of 
whose  names  would  fill  many  of  your 
columns.   The  greatest  prima  donna  of 
them  all.  Emma  Calve,  gave  the  most 
artistic  performance,  but  1  can  also  re- 
1  member  seeing  Fritzi  Scheff,  Carolina 
i  White,    Lillian   Russell,    Pauline  Hall, 
Marie    Jansen,    Marion    Manola.  and 
i  more,  always  more.     The  best  known 
pianist  whose  nam*  I  now  recall  was 
|  George  Copeland,  but  many  members  of 
'  the  Symphony  orchestra  have  appeared 
as     instrumental     soloists.      One  of 
America's    recognized    poets,  Joaquin 
j  Miller,  has  been  on  view  there  as  a 
two-a-day  star,  while  the  list  of  recog- 
'  nized  actors  is  almost  unending,  Den- 
I  man  Thompson,  Edward  Harrigan,  Rob- 
j  ert    Mantell.    Nat    Goodwin.  Albert 
j  chevalier  and  Henry  E.  Dixey  heading 
the  roll.  Among  the  actresses  the  most 
I  consummate  artist  was  Bertha  Kaljch 

but  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  and  Ethel  Barrymore  are  among 
those  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  tha 
ever-lengthening  roster. 

When  it  comes  to  the  bona  fide  variety 
performers,  the  very  best  in  the  world 
have  been  engaged  here  for  our  benefit 
,.  It  was  impressed  on  me  the  last  time  I 
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and  the  same  performers  doing  more 
work  in  ono  evening.  Mario  Lloyd  oi(' 
Vesta  Tilley  or  Clarice  Mayne  woul> 
sing  at  moat  three  souks  an  evening  at 
the  Oxford  or  the  Pavilion,  whereas  tho 
eame  artist  would  ^io  six  or  seven  here, 
thf  reason  being  that  in  London  sin 
pi&ys  iliree  halls  a>  night  and  is  obliged 
to-  husband  her  resources. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  admirer  of 
variety  performers  ever  since  my  first 
visit  to  the  Howard,  which  chanced  to 
be  on  Feb.  22.  1871,  tho  Howard  it  that 
time  ranking  as  the  best  variety  houso 
in  America,  its  closest  rival  being  Tony 
Pastor's  in  New  York.  The  Central  in 
Philadelphia  came  next,  with  houses  in 
Baltimore.  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Louisville  not  putting  up  nearly  so 
good  a  show,  while  the  Bella  Union  in 
San  Francisco  was  laboring  under  an 
unsavory  reputation.  At  the  Howard 
we  saw  the  cream  of  the  variety  pro- 
fession. ,  Who  that  saw  them  can  ever 
forget  such  local  favorities  as  Harry 
Bloodgood.  Gus  Williams.  Maffit  and 
Bartholomew,  Delchanty  and  Hengler, 
Shcrilan  and  Mack,  Harrigan  and  Hart, 
Kelly  and  Ryan,  Hughey  Dougherty, 
Harry  and  John  Kerncll,  Cool  Burgess. 
Billy  Barry  or  Schoolcraft  and  Coes? 
Only  last  month  Lew  Dockstader,  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  minstrel  pro- 
fession for  the  last  25  years,  said  to  me, 
"Luke  Schoolcraft  was  the  best  actor 
in  minstrelsy" — and  approbation  1  from 
Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise  indeed. 

In  those  days  we  saw  at  the  Howard 
the  best  burnt-cork  performers,  the 
best  gymnasts,  the  best  jugglers,  tho 
best  animal  acts,  the  best  step-dancers, 
.but  they  were  not  equal  to  tfre  burnt- 
cork  performers,  the  gymnasts,  jugglers, 
animal  actors  of  today.  .  It  is  true  that 
audiences  were  not  then  subjected  to 
spot-lights  and  a  multiplicity  of  piano 
turns,  but  we  of  today  see  stage  set- 
tings such  as  our  fathers  never  dreamed 
«f,  upon  which  we  gaze  from  hand- 
somely upholstered  seats  in  playhouses 
whose  air  of  refinement  is  always  sug- 
gestive of  both  moral  and  physical  clean- 
liness. Great  artists  there  were  in  those 
3ays,  but  did  they  live  today  they  would 
he  housed  in  far  more  comfortable 
dressing-rooms,  on  much  cleaner  stages, 
and  would  be  doing  better  work  than 
*ver  before  Audiences,  all  of  whom  wash 
their  faces  and  hands  and  comb  their 
hair. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  not  considered 
quite  the  thing  for  ladies  to  attend  va- 
riety performances.  It  was  B.  F.  Keith 
who  changed  all  that,  and  it  was  in  this 
city  that  he  began  the  good  Tsork,  the 
success  of  his  venture  being  evinced  by; 
the  fact  that  today,  a  lawsuit  is  "hout 
to  be  stagi»d  in  our  courts,  in  which  a 
claimant  is  manifesting  a  desire  to! 
share  in  the  $15,000,000  estate  he  left 
behind  him.  QUINCY  KILBY. 

Brookline.  , 


petrol  they  must  oat  cold  food  the  real 
bf  tho  day  or  no  hungry— and  coal  Is 
practically  out  of  the  question,  wood 
is  very  scarce,  and  petrol  is  nearly  non- 
existent. The  -lood  problem  for  the 
country  at  largo  la  very  ucute.  This 
frost  .caught.  Hi.-  peasants  unawares  and 
a  fifth  of  the  potato  crop  is  ruined.  The 
railways  In  such  a  condition  that  if' is 
almost  Impossible  properly  lo  distribute 
the  food  that  is  in  the  country. 


Once  Gay  Vienna 

"Bui  Poland  Is  well  off  compared  with 
la  good   part   of  Germany,   and   as  for 
I  Austria,  if  tho  entente  doesn't  send  food 
I  there  this  winter,  ther  e  will  be  famine. 
I  I   spent  a  week   in  Vienna  the  end  of 
j  September,    it  is  a  pretty  ghastly  city. 
J  The  first  impression  one  gets  is  that  it 
|  is   as   gay    as    eve/.    The    hotels  are 
crowded  to  the  doors,  the  theatres  are 
all  open  and  crowded,  the  cabarets  are 
running    full    tilt    and    the   women  as 
pretty,  well  dressed  and  as  easy  going 
as  ever.     The  chief  difference  I  noted 
was   the  number  of  baronins,  graeflns, 
prinzessins  and  the  like,  whose  acquaint- 
t  anoe    one    might    make    through  the 
J  medium  of  the  Oder. 

1    "But  I  had  occasion  to  see  below  the 
[surface  and  it  was  very  sad.  Austria 
I  Is  surely  paying  a  price  for  that  joy 
[ride  into  Serbia.    There  ls.no  coal,  no 
I  food,  no  money,  no  work,  no  nothing. 
The  wisdom  of  Paris  has  been  such  that 
a  very  perfect  type  of  pauper  state  has 
been  created.    I  have  talked  with  many 
men  who  know  the  conditions  well  and 
they  all  seem  to  think  that  Vienna  is 
quite  done  for.     The  only  joy  left  to 
tham  now  is  to  laugh  at  th#  Italians, 
j  As  one  goes  through  the  Art  Gallery  one 
sees  many  vacant  spaces  on  the  wall, 
and  in  every  space  is  the  sign,  'This 
picture  stolen  by  the  Italians  in  viola- 
tion of  tho  peace  conference.'  ' 

"When  I  was  in  Vienna  the  Ameri- 
kanisches  Kinderhilfes  Aktion  was  feed- 
ing lOO.OCfl  children  each  day,  and  they 
were  preparing  to  double  that  within 
a  month  or  two.  None  the  less  Richard 
.Strauss  is  conducting  at  the  Opera— 
10,000  kronen  a  month  (¥100)  and  Wein- 
gartner  is  running  the  Volksoper  in  op- 
position. Strauss' s  new  opera  seems  to 
havo  had  only  a  success  d'estime. 

"I  called  on  the  Gerickes.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  aged  a  year  since  he 
left  Boston,  nor  the  Madamfc.  The  girl, 
of  course,  is  quite  a  grown-up  young 
lady.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  all  right, 
hut  like  ail  Austrian*  are  terribly  bit- 
ter at  the  deal  their  country  has  re- 
ceived. Naturally  they  do  not  see  the 
humorous  side  of'the  Austrian  treaty. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sr\*I>AY— Symphony  H-ll,  M::!0  P.  St.  John 
MeCormack's  song  recital.  'See  special  notice. 

MONDAY— Jordan  "Hail.  8:1".  r.  M.  Piano 
recital  by  Marlon  Hyde.  MarDowell.  Koltie 
Sonata;  Liszt,  Etude  de  Concert.  No.  2.  Fi 
minor:  Brcssln.  Nocturne.  R  lat;  Oiopln, 
Ballade.  G  tnino»:  Ravel.  Sonatlne:  Grortas. 
Keruerdos:  Riebmnninoff.  Prelude'  op.  28, 
No.  10,  G  flat.  No.  2,  B  fiat  major. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Op 
eratlc  concert  by  TTmberto  Sorrentino.  tontr. 
assisted  by  Geraldine  McManny,  soprano. 

WEDNESDAY— SI einert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Con- 
cert given  by  Kolan^l  Hayes,  tenor,  for  th« 
benefit  of  Lawrence  Brown,  pianist  and  ac 
couipunist. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  0  P.  M.  FerfiJ 
Grainger's  piano  recital. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  F.  M.  John 
Powell's  piano  recital.  Rach-Bnsoni.  Cha- 
conne;  Beetbovon.  trrce  wialtzes;  Chopin- 
Bolero,  Three  Mazurkas  tB  rlat  minor.  A  flal 
major,  C  major),  Waltz  A  flat  major,  Polo 
nalue  F  sharp  minor;  Liszt,  Dance  of  th( 
Gnomes,  Tarantalla.  .  .i 
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iceived  a  letter  from  a* 
man  who  left  Boston  two  years  or  more 
ago  to  work  for  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  France.  He^ 
is  now  associated  |  with  Mr'  Pade-i 
rewsl-.i  in  Warsaw.  Our  correspondent, 
for  seme  years  on  the  staff  of  the*' 
New  York  Sun,  is  a  keen  and  accural 
observer.  Before  the  war  he 
traveled  extensively, 
estlng. 


Mr  Faderewski 

"Our  friend  Paderewski  is  a  very  big 
man  and  he  has  created  what  is  by  all 
odds  the  one  best  bet  of  central  Europe. 
At  present  he  has  a  big  tight  on  his 
hands  but  the  last  indications  were  that 
he  will  win  as  easily  as  he  won  last 
July.  Over  here  in  Europe  the  opinion 
is  that  the  two  big  men  created  by  the 
war  from  civil  life  are  Hoover  and 
Paderewski." 


hac? 

His  letter  is  inter 


Life  in  Warsaw 
"Life  here  in  Warsaw  is  far  from  un- 
pleasant, and  yet  I  suppose  that  nine 
^letters  out  of  ten  that  go  from  here  arej 
pessimistic— and  what  is  true  of  War*' 
saw  is  true  of  every  other  city  in  Eu-  1 
rope.    No  matter  how  pleasant  and  in-  I 
teresfrhg  one's  individual  life  may  be,  \ 
.it  is  difficult  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
this  tense  strain  which,  covers  the  whole 
Erf  the  continent,  to  see  about  one  so 
,Jnany  signs  of  want  and  wretchedness 
sand  to  know  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other  there,  is  hunger  and 
cold.    It  is  difficult  to  maintain  one's 
Spirits  at  boiling  point.    Here  in  War-  ' 
saw  we  are  really  much  better  off  than 
in  any  other  city  of  Central  Europe  ex- 
cept, maybe,  Prague.  The  winter  seems 
to  have  set  in."— This  letter  is  dated 
■Nov.  6— "for  we  have  had  five  days  of 
frost,   with   two  or    three  inches  oft! 
snow.     Ther  e   is  absolutely  no  gas   in  j 


''Ben's"  Wisdom 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  face  of  the  present  discursive 
political  opinion,'  it  is  comforting  to 
read  these  words  in  the  wisdom  of  an 
early  American: 

"Observations  on  my  reading  history, 
May  lit.  1781. 

"That  the  great  affairs  of  the  world, 
the  wars,  revolutions  are  carried  on  and 
affected  by  parties. 

"That  the  different  views  of  these  dif- 
ferent  parties   occasion   all  confusion. 

"That  While  a  party  is  carrying  on  a 
general  design,  every,  man  has  his  own 
particular  private  interest  in  view. 

"That  as  soon  us  a  par  ty  has  gained 
its  general  point,  each  member  becomes 
intent  on  his  particular  .interest;  which 
thwarting  others  breaks  that  party  into 
divisions  and  occasions  more  confusion. 

"That  few  in  public  affairs  act  from  a 
mere  point  of  view  of  the  good  of  their 
country. 

"That  fewer  still  in  public  affairs  act 
with  a  view  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

"There  seems  to  me  at  present  to  be  a 
great  occasion  for  raising  a  united 
party  of  virtue— by  forming  the  good 
men  of  ail  nations  into  a  regular  body, 
to  make  good  and  wise  rules,  which  good 
and  wise  men  may  probably  be  more 
unanimous  in  their  obedience  to,  than 
common  people  are  to  common  laws. 

"I  at  present  think  that  whoever  at- 
temps— this  aright,  and  Is  well  qualified, 
cannot  fail  of  pleasing  God.  and  of 
meeting  with  sirccess. 

(Signed)  "BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN." 

Kut  the  words,  "who  attempts  this 
aright"  and  "is  well  qualified"  sound 
suspiciously  like  Benjamin's  best  brand 
of  humor.  LOUIS  BURLEIGH. 

Contoocook,  N.  H. 


teinlon  In  Hie  former  and  wcTcntnJMBpl 
more  familiar  Items  with  tireless  enthu-i 

shism. 

In  opera  and  heavier  music  Mr.  5Ic-w 
Cormack  sings  with  a  medium  amount  \> 
of  success,  but  when  It  comes  to  the 
sentimental  songs,  dealing  with  home  | 
and  mother  and  rosos  and  evening  stars,  . 
w  ilh  their  tuneful  sweetness  and  ryth- , 
mic  cadence,  he  Is  in  his  element.  Yes- 1 
ter-day  he  touched  a  high  level  of  excel-  j 
lence. 

A  group  of  Irish  folk  songs  was  espc-  j 

daily  notable.  There  were  several  "first 
times"  on  I  he  program,  "Go  Not.  Happy 
Hay."  by  Frank  Bridge,  ami  "Were  1  a 
Star."  by  H.  T.  Burleigh,  being  two  jl 
which  will  be  heard  again.  "By  thej'i 
Waters  of=:  Minnetonkn,"  by  Thtirlow 
Lieurance,  was  particularly  effective. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  played  several  selec- 
tions with  much  skill  and  feeling,  and 
Mr.  Schneider-  accompanied  perfectly.  A 
song  by  Mr.  Schneider.  "Only  You," 
drew  a  double  meed  of  applause,  in 
which  both  composer  and  singer  shared.  | 

The  audience  was  evidently  determined  j 
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to  make  a  day  of  it,  for  Mr.  McCor- 
maek  was  recalled  21  times  and  sang  12 
encores,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave 
most  of  the  favorites  which  are  associ- 
ated with  his  name.  "Dear  Old  Pal  of 
Mine"  was,  of  course,  rapturously  re- 
i/'eived. 


7<John  Ferguson,"  a  Play  of 
Sombre  Intensity,  Ef- 
fectively Acted 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLTS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "John  Fergu- 
son," a  tragedy  of  Ulster  county  life  in 
four  acts  by  St.  John  Ervine.  Produced 
at  the  Abbey,  Dublin,  on  Nov.  SO,  lSUi; 
brought  out  at  the  Garrlck  Theatre, 
New  York,  May  12,  1919. 

John  Ferguson.../.  Jossp;,  Brennan 

-Lucy  Boairmont 
.Brandon  Peters 
. .  Helen  Freeman 
..Dudliy  Drgges 


M'CORMACK  GIVES 
TWELVE  ENCORES 

John  McCormaek,  assisted  by  Winston 
Wilkinson,  violinist,  and  Edwin  Schnei- ' 
I  der,  pianist,  provided  the  concert  in  the  \ 
Symphony  Hall  Sunday  series  yesterday! 
afternoon.    His  program  combined  clas- 
plcal  and  operatic  nupibers  with  the  bal- 
lads and  simple,   melodic  songs  upon 
which  his  popularity  is  based.    A  very 
'  •    •    save   hirn    ,  orrrteous  at- 


Sarah  Ferguson. . . , 
Andrew  Ferguson.. 
Hannah  Ferguson.. 
fames  CaesaY.  . . . 

S^J^war.  |. Gordon  EuTby 

s»m  Vt,wm  "  Masrath... Barry  Macollum 
£am  Mawhinney  Paul  Hnves 

Sergt.  Kernaehan.  R.  I.  C. .. Henry  O'NeUl 
Two  Constables. 
The  play  is  a  grim  domestic  tragedy; 
engrossing  by  reason  of  the  charac- 
terization of  the  men  and  women  that 
ire  involved,  or,  rather,  shape  together 
the  catastrophe;  engrossing  also  by 
reason  of  the  rare  dramatic  insight 
mown  by  the  playwright.  The  charac- 
enzation  is  in  each  instance  acute  and 
emarkably  varied.  There  is  John  Fer- 
tuson,  the  farmer  of  North  Ireland,  a 
.cyout  Christian  in  belief  a^d  practice, 
vming,  eager  to  accept  the  decrees  of 
Providence.  There  is  Withrow,  the 
irute  of  a  landlord:  Jimmy  Caesar  a 
?iocer,  with  an  ironical  surname,  for 
to  a  flabby  person,  a  pitiable  coward, 
he  fatuous  well-to-do  grocer;  there  is 
Hannah,  John's  pretty  daughter,  born 
to  know  the  cruelest  shame  that  can 
befall  a  woman.  .The  other  characters 
lln,uS  f,  ar?.Iy  drawn-'>alf-witted  Ma- 
jrath,  the  boy  Andrew,  the'  avenger- 

ThV  ZHe^  w?°'has  one  Sreat  seine! 
The  story  is  simple,  but  sternly  logical 

",1,0(™fc"  of  events  presentcdT  a 
t„0'y  lha}  18  P'ausible  and  convincing, 
lohn  nerds  money  to  pay  the  mortgage 
on  his  farm  •  Withrow,  the  landlord, 
threatens  eviction.  -John  looks  forward 
to  money  coming  from  a  brother  in 
Amenca  Jimmy  Caesar  will  pay  off 
the  mortgage  if  Hanna.h  will  marry  him 
She  refuses,  but  finally  consents  to  wed 
Caesar,  as  Withrow  is  about  to  take 
possession  of  the  farm.  She  orders 
Withrow  to  leave  the  house.  Her  father 
has  not  urged  her  to  sacrifice  herself- 
her  brother,  Andrew,1  is  against  the 
match;  she  herself  repents  of  her  bar- 
gain. She  visits  Withrow  to  bid  him 
take  the  farm. 

Meanwhile  Caesar,  dejected  still  lov- 
ing Hannah,  is  half-crazed  when  he> 
learns  that  Withrow  has  violated  Han- 
nah. He  rushes  out  to  kill  him.  The 
next  day  Magrath  comes  in  with -the' 
news  that  Withrow  is  dead,  shot  I 
through  tho  heart;  Caesar  is  arrested.  I 
tried,  convicted.  The  boy  Andrew  con-j 
fesses  that  he  is  the  murderer.  He! 
is  unrepentant,  and  disregarding  his 
father's  and  mother's  entreaties  that  he 1 
should  run  away,  he  goes  with  Hannah 
to  the  lail  to  give  himself  up.  With  an? 
Ironic  stroke  worthy-of  Thomas  Hardy's  j 
sombro  fancy,  the  letter  comes  from ' 
America  with  the  money.  The  Brother 
had  mistaken  the  mail  day.  * 

The.  play  abounds  in  detail  that  can- 
not be  described  hi  a  necessarily  short 
and  hurried  article:  as  the  goading  of 
Andrew  to  the  murder  by  the  chatter 
of  "Clutle"  Magrath,  for  tho.  half- 
witted can  be  malicious  and  revenge- 
ful, as  the  long  scene  in  which  Cassar 
relates  his  nocturnal  adventure— how  he 
purposed  to  kill  Withrow,  how  fear 
overcame  him,  a  scene  In  which  there 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revela- 
tions of  self-portrayed  character  known 
to  us  on  the  stage.  In  fact  there  li  a 
wealth  of  detail,  all  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  story  or  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  this  man  and 
that  woman.  And  these  characters, 
every  one  of  flesh  and  blood,  arc  con- 


isteiil  from  tli'    beginning  -to  Die  *  i ,  - 1 

John  Ferguson,  tempred  for  a  moment 
like  Job  to  curse  God.  still  puts  his 
trust  In  hlro  even  when  hts'Volce  chokes 
at  the  end  as  he  read's  In  his  Bible  the 

story    of    David    mourning    his  sou 

A  bsalom. 

This  drama  makes  severe  demands  on 

tho  players.    These  demands  were  well 
met  last  evening.   The  characters  stood 
out  In  bold  relief.    Mr.  Brennan's  im- 
personation of  the  father  was  thought- 
fully considered.     He  was  impressive 
when  another  might  have  made  the  ex- 
pression, of  belief  and  confidence  mere 
sermonizing:    tender   in   his    love  for 
Hannah;  touching,  not  too  sentimental 
in  his  final  appeal  to  his  wife;  admirable 
in  his  varying  treatment  of  Caesar-. 
The  part  of  Withrow  is  comparative  v 
easy  and  Mr.  Burby  waa  sufficiently 
callous  and  brutal.   Mr.  Digges  gave  ar» 
extraordinarily  effective  portrayal  of  the! 
contemptible    yet    pathetic    grocer,    a ) 
portrayal  that  would  repay  a  careful  | 
analysis.    The  part  of  Magrath  might  | 
bo  made  ridiculous  or  simply  wearisome. 
Mr.  Maccollum  was  singularly  fortunate  | 
iri  suggesting  the  affectionate,  also  the  i 
lyly  malicious  nature  of  tho  foolish ' 
one,  not  so  much  malicious,  perhaps,  as  j 
revengeful,    for    he    smarted    under  I 
Withrow's  blow,  he  despised  Caesar  asi 
a  coward,  he  adored  Hannah  and  longed } 
to  see  her  avenged.     Miss  Freeman 
played  the  part  of  Hannah  with  subdued  I 
tragic  intensity,  not  as  a  heroine  of  I 
shrieking  melodrama;  not  easily  wooed,  I 
loathing  Caesar,  self-sacrificing, -yet  re- I 
bcillous,  crushed  by  her  shame.  In  her 
telling  the  story  of  what  happened  at 
Withrow's,  with  her  back  to  tho  audi- 
ence,  she-  was  unfortunately  for  the 
most  part  unintelligible.     Miss  Beau- 
mont's characterization  of  the  mother 
was  excellent  until  the  scene  in  the  last 
act  when  she  begs  her  son  to  escape. 
Here,  while  she  was  not  extravagant, 
she  was  not  wholly  convinciifg.  The 
part  is  one  for  a  great  actress  of  rare 
native  force. 

Those  who  clamor  for  "a  play  woi-tli 
while"  and  appreciate  acting  of  a  high 
order  should  not  fail  to  see  this  drama 
which,  holding  the  attention  for  every 
moment,  has  that  much  despised  quality 
known  as  "literary  value." 
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gnes  and  proporlloi 
all  other,  and  thi 
&  coldest  part  hi 
Of  all  part 


But  man  for  his 
hath   most  'braine  i 
same  is  the  moistest 
hat'h  within  his  body. 

necessary  for  life  it  is  placed  highest.  anC 
next  unto  the  cope  of  head  and  heaver 
both:  without  flesh,  without  bloud,  with> 
out  filth  &  ordure.  And  in  truth,  It  irf 
the  fort  and  castle  of  all  the  sences:  untr 
it  all  the  veines  from  the  heart  do  tend 
in  it  they  al}  do  likewise  end.  It  is  the 
very  highest  keep  watch-tower,  and  sen- 
tinell  of  the  mind:  it  is  the  helmo  and 
rudder  of  intelligence  and  understanding. 


An  Essay  on  Brains 

As  the  World  Wags: 

After  reading  Dudley  Dean's  article 
cn  the  Harvard-Yale  football  match,  In. 
which  he  modestly  ascribes  the  victory 
to  the  superiprity  of  Harvard  brains, 
and  which  in  other  respects  looks  like 
the  end  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  onejj 
comes  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  he  and' 
Kipling  could  write  better  stuff  21  years! 
ago.  ■,. 

"Brains"  Is  a  ierm  applied  nowadays 
almost  ex-iusively  to  football  and  base-r' 
hall  players.    Tim  Murnane,  who  took 
himself  seriously  and  considered  him- 
self an  authority  on  the  subjects,  used 
to  speak  of  Johnny  Evers  as  the  brain- 
iest man  in  baseball,  and  yet  once  upon 
a  time  when  Evers  played  through  throe 
consecutive      games      without  being 
bounced,  his  manager  became  alarmed  ' 
and  called  the  doctor.     For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion  it  is  unnecessary 
to  traverse  the  higher  realms  of  intel- 
lectuality, but  taking,  for  the  sake  of" 
comparison  with  the  Evers  case,  a  pbsi-  i 
t!on  of  such   humble   mental   require-  j 
ments  as  would  scarcely  more  than  con-.  ' 
stitute  an  approach  to  human  mtelh- 
sencc,  say,  for  example,  a  policeman-  I 
ship,  what  should  we  think  of  the  brains  fl 
of  the,  policeman  who  kicked  himself  I' 
out  of  his  ;'6b  every  other  day? 

If  you  starve  your-  dog  he  will  be|| 
keener-  for  the  chuse  but  he  will  have? 
no  more  brains  than  if  you  had  stuffed* 
him  with  pate  de  foie  gras,  and  prob-  g 
ably  Tim  only  meant  that,  Evers  was 9 
the  II vest  man  in  baseball.  These  nicerfl 
ties  ought  not  to  be  lost,  however ,%  on  * 
tho  writer  of  an  article  on  brains.  Un- E 
doubtedly  Jesse  James  and  Jesse-  Pom-  S 
eroy  could  justly-  claim  qualification  f or  ffl 
'the  livest  society.  Pat  Crowe  and  !jf 
Harry  Thaw  were  another  pair  of  live 
ones,  and  Casanova  was  in  a  class  by  M 
himself. 

I  have  it  from  one  who  has  played  at  !j» 
a  dosen  sports,  from  football  to  poker,  iff 
that  a  situation  has  nevee  confronted  3B 
him  in  sport  that  demanded  as  much  jfi 
brains  as,  for  instance,  the  writing-  of  [Sj 
an  essay  on  brains,  although; -the  essay'B 
may  not  indicate,  ext  raordioarily   high  i  > 
capabilities,  nor  is  it  a  hopeless  sign  of  "' 'j 
insanity  to  think  you  can  carry  the  ball  I 
one  yard  farther  if  you  havo  already 
carried  it.  Pj  or  TO  yards  without  losing  it. 

It  comes  to  this,  that  as  far  as  brains  jkj 
ire  concerned,  any  normal  child  10  years  H 
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ricment  of  even  "the 
to  or  .<iii  time."  it  a 
[i us  an  excess  of  brain* 
re  the  track  or  the  hound 
i  must  rind  use  for  the 
iv  than  In  his  football, 
e  thing  played  and  for 

am  satisfied  that  Sen- 
>r  could  lyive  shown  the 
e  box  that  Rube  Wad- 
for  Babe  Ruth— well  as 
hree  gentlemen  playing 
test  I  should  confidently 
*tor  to  pull  the  bone,  if 
i.  MX. 


Boston. 


Warsaw's  Theatre 
We  publish  another  extract  from  aj 
letter  from  our  correspondent  in  War- 
»a  w : 

•  We  have  In  Warsaw  a  very  fair  op- 
era- first-class  provincial.  Ii  should  sny. 
ri»  Philharmonic  Orchestra  is  also  fair 
md  Wlynsrskf.  the  conductor,  is  a  man 
of  sound  routine,  who  now-  and  .".gain 
hits  the  hi=h  spots.  The  theatre  here 
is  a  source  df  joy.  even  when  one  is 
compelled  to  have  an  interpreter  at 
one's  side  to  tell  what's  going  on.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a 
finer  institution  than  the  Polish  theatre, 
rt  is  a  new  building,  finished  the  year 
oefctre  the  war.  it  is  complete  within 
Itself  even  to  store-room  for  its  scen- 
ery, and  it  puts  on  its  plays  with  a 
care  accuracy  and  taste  that  are  re- 
markable. There  a'e  70  people  in  the 
company  and  the  performances  are  very 
good  I  have  seen  there  so  far  Shel- 
don's 'Romance,'  Shaw's  'Maior  Bar- 
bara,' a  Polish  costume,  play,  rather 
slupkl,  and  a  very  naughty  comedy 
from  the  Danish  of  Xansen,  entitled  'A 
Matrimonial  Idyl.'  The  leading  woman, 
Sotska.  is  a  most  excellent  actress. 
There  is  a  girl  of  promise  named  Ka- 
mmska,  who  plays  Barbara,  and  an  en- 
trancing comedienne  names  Wrojmska. 
The  stage  director  is  a  very  nice  fellow 
named  Markewicz,  who  is  a  count  and 
the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Sinn  Fein 
countess  of  Dublin.  He  was  in  America 
the  Irish  players  on  their  second 
He  is  keen  on  doing  some-  Aineri- 


ith 

trip. 


can  plays.' 


Hatted  or  Unhatted? 
Should  Lady  Astor  wear  her  hat  in 
the  House  of  Commons?    Or  should  the 
male  members,  poor  things,  sit  bare- 
headed, out  of  courtesy?    It  has  been 
been  said  that  the  custom  of  wearing 
the  hat  in  the  House  came  from  inad- 
equate heating  and  perilous  draughts. 
\nd  so  hats  in  England  and  in  France  I  I  run 
were  worn  at  table.    Mr.  Pepys  caught, 
a  cold  in  his  head  "through  flinging  off 
my  hat  at  dinner."    In  a  book  on  eti-; 
ouette  published  at  Paris  in  1782  there 

I  is  a  chapter  on  the  management  of 
the  hat:  "It  is  impolite  to  uncover  a.% 
table  unless  some  one  comes  who  de-^ 

f  serves  great  respect.     If  there  sits 

1  table  some  one  of  high  degree  who  for 

f  the  sake  of  convenience  is 

i  is  not  necessary  to  imitate 

I  would  be  too  familiar;  one 

'  ways  remain  covered." 


IVIUU  rt  TItE.Vrnn  l  r.it  prod.ic- 
tlon  In  Boston  of  "Betty.  Bo  Good!"  a 
comedy  with  music;  book  and  lyrics  by 
Harry  B.  Smith:  music  by  Huso  Rlujen. 
Md.  Cast: 

Philip  KulK-r.   Worthtntrtin  Homalne 

CO!.  Ielinbo.1  -Stark  .vent her. , .  Eddie  ilarvle 

|  Mrs.  Starkweather  Josle  lutroplUI 

Tom  Price  Irving'  Bccb'e 

Amy  fllnrV  weather  Gtorjrla  Manatt 

Sam  Klrby  V,  Frank  Oumll 

|  BMtf  Leo   Josephine  Vlilttell 

Marion  I-ova  l.aura  Hamilton 

|  Mine.  O'Toolo  Lucille  Ma  it  Ion 

|  Ixaaoro. . . .  <  Sammy  Uvfcns 

The  Injunction  to  Betty  Is  obeyed  by 
I  the  whole  show— It's  good.    The  action 
I  is  spirited;  it  tells  an  actual  story,  full 
I  of  complications,  pep  and  fun;  tho  music 
|  Is  tuneful  and,  marvel  of  ntarvels,  the 
I  actors  slngr  woll ;   tho  scenery   Is  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful,  enough  so  to  win 
I  applauso   when   disclosed;   the  playei-3 
'  like  their  parts,  fit  them  well  and  plain- 
,ly  enjoy  their  work;  the  chorus  is  suf- 
fficlently  comely   and   the  audience  is 
permitted  to  see  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
•  incidental  dancing  is  of  a  lively  sort. 
.    It  is  all  about   the  wedding-day  of 
'  Tom    Prico    and    Amy  Starkweather, 
■  which  begins  In  I.er.ox  at  noon,  jumps  to 
Now  York  in  the   early  evening  and 
winds  up  on  Bong  Island  somewhere 
about  midnight.    Tile  course  of  Tom's 
and  Amy's  true  love  is  filled  with  bump 
by  the  arrival  in  Lehox  of  Hetty  Leo, 
music  comedy  star,  to  try  a  new  piece 
"on  the  dog."    Betty  thought  she  was 
engeged  to  Tom  and  hadn't  heard  of 
his  approaching  wedding.     Col  Stark- 
weather, Tom'.--  future  father-in-law,  is 
devoted   to  Betty.     So  is   Fuller,  the 
"angel"  of  her  company.  _ 
.    Sam  Kirby,  best  man,  has  engaged  a 
cosy  apartment  in  New  Tori;  for  Tom's 
and  Amy's  honeymoon.    He  didn't  know 
it  was  Betty's.    To  deceive  Betty,  Sam 
pose.-?    as    the    bridegroom    and  queer 
things  keep  popping  right  along  till  it 
all  comes  to  an  end  at  Betty's  country 
;  place. 

Several  of  tho  songs  made  distinct 
successes  and  were  redemamled  so  often 
that  the  show  was  lengthened  far  be- 
yond the  usual  limit.  Especial  favor 
was  shown  to  "Keep  the  Love  Lamp 
Burning."  "I'm  So  Temp'ramental," 
"You  Must  Be  Good,  Girls,"  ana  "Betty, 
Be  Good!" 

Josephine  WTiittell  makes  Betty's  pop- 
ularity perfectly  reasonable  by  her 
looks,  her  singing  and  her  "good  sport" 
ways. 

Georgia  Manatt  is  altogether  a  charm- 
ing bride.  Her  voice  is  unusually  pleas- 
ing ar.d  her  dancing  is  graceful  in  the 
extreme. 

Laura    Hamilton's    saucy    fun  and 
nimble  dancing  as  Marion  Love  of  the 
cabaret,  isvt  strong  feature  of  the  pigce, 
i    Irving    Beebe     helps     things  along 
!  greatly  as  tho  complicated  bridegroom. 

Frank  Crumit  is  an  invaluable  best  man 
I  and  a  fine  singer. 

Eddie  Garvie  raises  many  a  laugh  as 
.  the  rotund  and  amorous  colonel.  Jossie 
Intropodi  is  delightfully  cattish  as  his 
!  wife. 

Wbrthington   Romaine  is  comical 
j'  tii e  amateur  impresario. 

"Betty  '  ought  to  be  good  for  a  Ion 


estlng  person.  It  Is  safe  to  eay~ijia 
Miss  Roach  did  as  well  with  her  as  an 
one  could,  but  she  remains  a  youi, 
woman  of  no  Importance.  The  earn 
may  be  eaid  of  the  parts  of  Mr.  an 
Mrs.  Vintage,  played,  respectively,  b 
Mr.  Wlrvgftold  and  Mlso  Newcombe,  boi 
extremely  capable  actors.  Even  the! 
ability  failed  to  make  the  chamcto: 
real.  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Ivy  Robinsoi 
mother  and  sister  of  the  Miss  RoblnBO' 
through  no  fault  of  Miss  Hamilton  an 
Miss  Trabue,  who  had  the  parts,  at 
caricatures  rath«r  than  portraits.  The 
would  be-  all  right  in  a  farce;  they1  oeei 
out  of  place  In  a  comedy. 

Miss    Stewart,    with   a  remarltabl 
make-up,  had  the  small  bit  of  Stale 
dramatic  acting  in  the  part  of  Matth 
Htne.   She  did  It  very  well,  but  It  wa 
a  little  grotesque;    Mattie's  entrant- 
•avors  a  little  too  much  of  a  shiner', 
repentance  at  a  campground  revlva 
Mr.  Clive,  as  Billy  Arden,  and  Mr.  Joy 
as  Lister  Vintage,  the  elder  oon,  played 
in  excellent  tasto.    Mr.  Matthew's  ha' 
the  small  part  of  the  old  family'  butler 
Tho  members  of  the  company  did  val 
iant  work  last  night,  but  "the  play" 
the  thing"  is  hardly  true  of  "Misa  Rol. ■' 
•Inson." 


MNi, 


T 11 1 0  AT  R  K—»"  C  axme 


as 


hatless 
him;  that 
should  at 


"Fan-U-el" 
Mr.  John   A.   Totman   of  Cambridge 
writes  to  the  Herald  asking  if  Boston 
is  becominr  "a  prey  to  democratic  pro- 
nunciation."   He  heard  the  chairman  al 
a  ma?s  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  speaj 
[of  the  historic  building  as  "Fan-u-el 
Hall.  On  Beacon  Hiil  Mr.  Totman  heard 
the  leader  of  the  country-wide  Forum 
[•movement  "commit  himself  to  an  equal- 


COPLEY  THEATRE— First  production 

In  America  of  "Miss  Robinson,"  a  play 

in  three  acts  by  Elizabeth  Baker. 

Mabel  Vintage  Mar  Edi« 

Bunting  Cameron  Matthews 


.Viola  Koach 

,  ,...K.  K  dive 

 Perry  Cars*  Waram 

.  . .  Jessaoalre  Newcombe 
. . .  H.  Con  tray  WinKtlei,. 

 Nicholas  Joy 

........ Nanoje  Stewart 

 Mnry  Hamilton 

,  M»r!on  Trabue 


Angefcl  Koblnaon 

Billy  Arden  

Horace  Vintage, 
it,  Agnes  Vintage.. 
Walter  Vintage. 
Lister  Vintage. . 

.'tattle  Hlnc  

Mrs.  Uobinson . . 
try  Itobin-ou . . . 

This  play,  by  the.  author  of  "Chains." 
which  the  Jewett  Players  produced  last 
year,  is  described  as  a  comedy.  While 
there  are  certain  humorous  .passages,  it 
is  essentially  drama,  with  even  a  touch 
of    melodrama.      The    action  centres 
around  Miss  Robinson,  Mr.  Walter  Vin- 
tage's secretary,  into  whose  possession, 
comes  the  sfceleton  In  the  Vintage  fam- 
ily cupboard.  Years  before,  Mr.  Vintage 
.  had  married  a  worthless  woman;  be- 
__tnocratic  pronunciation  of  the  hall  j  Ueving  her  dead,  he  nad  married  again, 
given  by  the  worthy  Huguenot."  |  Later,  the  first  wife  reappeared,  and  up 

"What  can  be  dore,"  asks  Mr.  Tot-  i  to  the  opening  of  the  play,  ha  had  sup- 
man,  "to  stem  the  tide  of  syndicalism  \  port«d  her.  and  also  had  paid  money  to 
In  pronunciation'  Should  the  'gov'- ),  >jattle  Hine,  an  old  servant  who  knew 
menf  act  for  'lawnorder'?"  j  of  the  affair.    But  in  her  last  illness. 

"  Tet  we  were  plaased  when  we  heard  a  f  ^tatt|e»  bursts  in'.o  the  room  where  the 
man  boldly  speak  of  "Funnel  Hall"  the  I  farmjy  „r0  gatr.eied.  and  blurts  out  the 
other  day.  'i  secret,  -exhorting   tiie  Vintages   to  rc- 

•   !j  pent. 

Hard  Travelling  Unfortunately  Miss  Robinson  is  in  the 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  she 


"I  read  with  wonder  and  admiration 
the  stories  in  the  Paris  papers  of  Ameri- 
can  tourists    coming    to   Europe  even 
for1  joy   rides.     Conditions   are  every- 
where much  the  same.    The  trains  are 
few  in  number  and  slow,  and  into  them 
passengers    are    packed    like  sardines. 
The  interminable  red-tape  of  passports 
!  and  vises  add  to  the  discomfort,  while 
at  every  frontier,  going  out  of  a  country 
;  as  well  r.:-  going  into  it,  one  Is  treated 
I  not  only   as  a  potential   smuggler  of 
I  rnOr.ey  and  the  like  but  as  a  real  on^. 
jit  r.eetis  !■>  hour*  to  make  the  journey 
from- Warsaw  to  Vienna  on  the  Entente 
j  train,  which  runs  between  Warsaw  and- 
ju'aris  three  times  a  week,  and  of  those 
\p>  hours  six  arc  consumed  in  getting 
'ilnto  and  «ut  of  Czecho-Slovakla. 


room 

keeps  quiet,  the  Vintage  family  decide 
that  Horace,  the  younger  3011,  shall  marry 
Miss  Robinson.  Horace  has  already  be- 
come somewhat  interested  in  the  gtrl,' 
and  consents.  Although  Miss  Robinson 
has  practically  decided  to  marry  Billy 
Arden,  a  your.g  man  of  her  own  class, 
she  is  flattered  by  Horace's  proposal,  and 
accepts  him.  All  goes  well  until  through 
the  prattle  of  Mabel,  Horace's  «mall  sis- 
ter, Miss  Robinson  learns  that  it  is  a 
marriage  of  convenience  for  the  Vintage 
family.  Although  Horace  now  realiy 
cares  for  her,  she  refuses  to  marry  him, 
and  flies  back  to  the  ready  Billy. 

The  character  of  Horace  Vintage  is 
very  real;  it  lost  nothing  of  its  human- 
ness  in  Mr.  Waram's  subtle  acting. 
Mabel,  the  small  and  mischievous  sister, 
also  Is  true  to  life,  and  Miss  Ediss  was 
aa  happy  in  the  part  aa  in  that  of  the 
small  boy  In  "The  Truants."  But  the 
otli'-tf  characters  are  curiously  puppet 
Misa  Robin ~on  ia  a  most  unintev- 


was 

'Scandal"— a  bit  of 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"Fr!voli-| 
ties  of  1919,"  a  new  revue,  produced  by' 
G.  M.  Anderson;  music  and  lyrics  wjri 
William  B.  Friecllander. 

The  cast  includes  Xan  Halperin,  [' 
Henry  Lewis,  Xip  and  O'Brien,  Sarai 
Reruns,  John  Flynn,  Charles  Marsh,  Ed-  . 
ward  Gallagher  and  Frank  Davis. 

This  revue  has  many  things  In  its 
favor,  and  after  some  revision  may 
stand  a,  good  chance  in  competition  with 
the  annual  shows  of  Its  class  that  have 
won  their  place.  Much  depends  upon- 
;he  revision:  certainly  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work  is  necessary. 

Last  night's  performance  lasted  three 
hours  and  a  quarter,  but  this  did  not 
mean  good  measure;  rather  attenuation. 
Yet  there  wern  very  few  empty  seats  at 
the  finale,  and  the  applause  was  loud  I 
and  prolonged. 

Revue  is  tending  lately  to  become  aj 
string  of  vaudeville  acts,  and  "The 
Frivolities  of  1919"  goes  even  further  in 
this  direction  than  "The  Gaieties."  Iti 
is  a  schism;  revue  was  never  meant  to 
be  like  "That.  In  the  older  shows  there 
was  no  attempt  at  plot,  of  course,  but 
there  was  a  certain  unity— not  what 
Prof.  Matthew's  would  mean  by  unity, 
but  a,  unity  of  theme,  however  elusive, 
that  held  the  thing  together. 

This  is  frankly  abandoned  here;  the 
result  Is  great  variety,  but  jerkiness, 
accentuated  by  waits.  Much  of  this 
wilr  be  overcome  after  a  few  perform- 
ances. 

It  is  the  book  that  needs  rsvisloh 
most.  The  dialogue  needs  cutting. 
There  is,  for  example,  an  interminable 
flirtation  act  near  the  opening  that 
contains  half  a  column  of  quite  point- 
less stuff.  Of  course,  tho  chorus  can- 
not be  on  the  stage  all  the  time,  but 
one  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
see  a  good  deal  more  of  this  particular 
chorus,  which  Is  pretty  to  a  member, 
and  superbly  gowned,,. 

The  settings  are  excellent.  There  are 
costumes  more  gorgeous  than  those 
of  "Chin  Chin  Chow,"  which  set  a  new 
standard.  There  is  a  bathing  girl  scene 
showing  four  very  beautiful  bathing  cos- 
tumes and  a  chorus  in  costume  too  sim- 
ple to  be  called  ingenious.  The  surf  de- 
vice in  this1  scene  is  very  effective. 

The.    principal    comedian    is  Henry 
Lewis,  very  droll  In  songs _. and  nat- 
ter.    There    Is    genu:ne    wit    in  HP- 
sons     "History,"     and    the  quarter- 
hour  when  he  is  alone  on  the  stage  is 
one  of  the   brightest  quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  show.  Nan  Halperin's  "I've 
Got  a  Daddy  Now"  started  applause 
that  she  couldn't  st'op,   so  .the  inex- 
orablo  scene-shifters  went  ahead  and 
gave  the  audience  a   glimpse  of  the 
splendor  of  the  next  act,  which  brought 
expectant  silence.    Miss  Halperin 
good  in  the  skit  on 
true  revue. 

The  music  is  catchy,  and  some  or  it 
will  be  whistled  Only  the  air  of  "Pea- 
cock Alley"  may  lead  the  whistler  into 
"A  Baby's  Prayer  at  Twilight,"  and  the 
air  of  "Arabia"  may  suggest  too  strong- 
ly the  lugubrious  "Asas  Tod"— it  is 
like  ragging  Grieg. 

The  Arabian  scene  is  used  *or  t,he 
finale,  and  not  as  on  the  program.  It 
Is  extremely  beautiful.  Here  are  cos- 
tumes as  splendidly  bizarre  as  Aladdin 
himself  could  have  wished  for. 

It  is  a  show  well  worth  seeing;  if 
only  for  the  row  of  show  girls,  which 
has  been  advertised  so  much.  Most 
show  girls  are  wooden;  these  are  not 
They  are  real,  living  beauties,  not 
dolls. 

The  program  was  hard  to  follow. 
Probably  It  was  printed  for  Thursday 
ntghL  If  so,  there  have  been  many  [ 
changes  since  thon.  Where  on  the  pro- 1 
gram  Is  hidden  that  very  good  Negro  I 
act.  and  what  are  the  comedians'  f 
names? 


by  Bizet. 

Carmen  felaine  de  S 

iMIehaela  Half! 

Prftsqultu  ...Margaret  CI 

'Mercedes  Alice  May  C 

lion  Jo»o  Joseph  F.  tiheeh. 

Eacamlllo  Stanley  Dea 

Zunlca  Harold  J.  ( 

Morales  William  F.  Northwn: 

HamenoVado  f  Philip  Fe 

Daiicalro   Bertram  (Jolt 

MISS  MARION  HYDE 

.  GIVES  RECITAL 

Miss   Marion   Hyde,  pianist,   gave  a 
recital  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  >icr 
(  Program,  as  announced,  was  as  follows- 
I  AlaeDowell,  Keltic  Sonata;  Liszt.  Etude 
I  do  Concert.  No.  2,   F  minor;  Brassln 
j  Nocturne.  G  flat:  Chopin,  Ballade  in  G 
I  minor;   Ravel,    Sonatine;   Grovlcz,  Re- 
cuordos;  Rachmaninoff,  Preludes,  op  23 
Nos.  10  and  2.  • 


PERCY  GRAINGER, 

By  PHILIP  HALE  * 

Percy  CraSnger,  pianist  and  composer, 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  Hall.    His  program  was  as  fol- 
lows-   .Bach-Busoni.    Chaconne;  Cyril 
Scott.   Sonata  op.    66;  DebuMy.^Olatr 
de   Lunc,    Reflets   dans  l'eau,  Jardins 
sous  la  pluie;   StelnerL  •  PreWjJSjg. 
•menian   Folk   Tune    set   by   Brock WttY. 
Wedding  March;  D^tt,  "Juba    1  ;  >   '  ■ 
Grainier,  Molly  011  the  Suore,  Lullabs. 
Country  Gardens.     "  ,,„,.„„ 
Mr    Grainger   may  be   best  cnarac- 
terized  as  a  singularly  entertaining  per- 
1  son:  ontertainipg  as  a  composer,  en- 
tertaining as  a  pianist.    Hell  »  «■ 
mantic  apparition,   Utvored  by  NataM 
for  the   concert  stage.     Folk-song  is, 
perhaps,  his  hobby,  and  he  bases  in- 
genious  and  ear-tickling,,  heel-stirnng 
compositions    on  £olk-songs   and  folk 

"dance  tunes;  yet  he  casts  a  benevolent' 
eye  on  the  ultra-romantic  school,  nor 
..fs  he  deterred  from  playing  the  music  y 
of  voung  Mr.  Steinert  because  he  is  an 
American,  or  that  of  Mr.  R.  Nathaniel 
Dett  because  he  is  an  American,  ac 
,  cording  to  Mr.  Grainger's  P™«™ni.bc-rn 
at    Niagara    Falls,    but    according  to 
"Who*  Who  in  Music"  at  Drummond- 
vnie  Ontario,  Canada.   (This  Important 
point  should  be  settled  beyond  doubt 
and  peradventure.    Mr   Dett    w  o  a 
Mr.  Grainger  says,  is  "one  of  the  most 
gifted    of   contemporary    choral  com 
posers  as  well  as  an  ardojt  student 
and   arranger   of   Negro   folk  music 
should  not  suffer  the  fate  o !  Homer, 
whose  birthplace  is  still  of 
If  Mr.  Grainger  loves  the  music :  01 
Grieg,  he  also  loves  the  music  of  Bach 
It  is  therefore  the  more  surprising ,  tnai  n 
he  should  Play  the  m^1™™  dl"„"Jl 
ranaement   of   Bach's  Chaconne  con-, 
trivfd  w?th  diabolical  heartlessness  by  , 
the   ferocious   Fcrruclo   Busonl.     Per-  . 
ihapa  Mr.  Grainger  put  this  piece  on  the 
program  to  show  that  he  could  htt  the 
piano  as  hard  as  any  other  man.  and 
also   obtain  effective   dynamic   grada-  | 
tions  and  contrasts.  „ 
But  the  piece  de  resistance  was  cyrii 
A  Scott's  sonata,  for  which  Mr.  Grainger 
'  wrote  nearly  a  page  of  annotation.  i>est  , 
the  innocent  hearer  might  fail  to  ap-  1 
prcciate  the  sonata,  Mr.  Grainger  -as- 
siurod  him  that  It  Is  "not  only  the  great- 
■  est  single  composition  in  large  form  for 
Piano  by  any  living  composer  known 
to  him,  "but  almost  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  this  form  that  has  . 
apper.red   since  the  piano   sonatas  by 
Brahms."    Why  lug  in  Brahms?  Every 
mood."  savs  Mr.  Grainger,  "seems  pre 
sen  ted  from- fiercest  energy  to  dream* 
•   dulcitude    and    rapt    seer-like    <^lm-  1 
Marcel,     the    Frenchman,  exclaimed. 
"How    many   things   there   are   In  a 
minuet!"  Who  would  have  thought  that 
a  sonata  could  be-Mr.  Grainger  quote."  ' 
Dr.  Arthur  Eaglcfield  Hull-"an  adum 
bration  of  that  phenomenon  which  Car- 
penter   calls    Cosmic  Consciousness. 
'  This  reminds  us  of  a  sentence  in  a  novo! 
I  by  the  author  of  "St.  Elmo":  "Cherish 
:  the  microcosm  of  the  limitless -macro- 
cosm;  cherish   the   boundless  rushin; 
choral  aggregations  of  the  vasty  deep. 

Scott's  sonata  was  played  in  Boston 
four  yeans  ago  last  month  by  Mr.  Orn- 
,  '!  stein  when  he  was  In  his  tempestous  • 
I      !  mood,  and  tossing  his  wildly  dishevelled 
hair.  We  were  then  unaware  that  the 
sonata  was  an  "adumbration"  etc.  Mr. 
-s  j!  Grainger  has  written  at  times,  in  warm 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Scott's  music  and 
Mr  Scott  has  returned  the  compliment. 
!  ,  !  Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for 

I  musical  brethren  to  dwell  together  In 
'  unity    Mr.  Scott  Is,  undoubtedly,  a  man 

of  marked  talent,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  impressionistic  school,  but 

II  re  have  music  by  him  far  more  poetic 
I  motional  than  this  sonata  which 
for  the    most    part    labored  and 

«*ous.  "The  impressionism  of  ue- 
missy  after  that  of  Scott  was  a  welcome 
relief.  Mr.  Grainger  played  the  three 
pieces  beautifully. 

And  throughout  the  concert  Mr. 
Grainger  often  gave  pleasure  by  his 
sineing  of  melodic  passages.  his 
mastery  of  tonal  effects,  his  br.Uance 
and  his  musical  phrasing.  roncert 
The  hour  of  beginning  the  concert 
was  appointed  at  3  o'clock.  The  concert 
began  at  25  minutes  of  four.  For  tMj 
unpardonable  delay,  which  made  «j« 
large  audience  restive,  no  excuse  w^ 
offered  by  manager  or  pianist. 


and 
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Upon  Julia's  Clothes 

When  aa  W  silks  WO  3nUa  ro<* 

The  while  ;tint  winter  winds  are  i  reezlng, 
It"*  not  her  perforated  ho»e 

That  Marts  the  lovely  girl  to  sneeilng. 

Nor  la  II  underwear  - 

Tli.it  Ihoae  horrid  head  .olds  pt.isuo 

her.  SK, 
Che  sum.,  crerma  loiter  everywhere 

For  damsels  all  dime  up  in  Jaeger. 

So  kindly  let  the  subject  drop. 

I'll  loll  the  world  In  this  cadenza 
that  Arctic  raiment  cannot  stop 

The  fell  designs  of  Influenaa.  I 


A  Dangerous  Crossing 
Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  crossing  of  the  legs  in  street  car 
and  In  drawing  room,  but  no  modern 
writer  "about  etiquette  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  consulted  the  wisdom  of  tho 
ancients.  Erasmus  in  his  excellent  book 
for  teaching  good  manners  to  children 
said  that  the  knees  should  be  together 
when  one  Is  seate'd.  "Some  sLt  so  rudely 
that  they  pass  a  leg  over  the  knee  of 
the  other.  To  sit  with  the  right  leg 
thrown  over  the  left  was  long  ago  the 
aractice  of  kings,  but  now  this  practice 
Is  condemned."  We  quote  from  a  French 
Irt-alise  published  iaj  1749:  "It  is  rudo 
to  wriggle  your  legs  when  you  are  sit- 
ting. The  legs  should  not  be  crossed; 
that  is  the  privilege  only  of  great 
lords  and  rulers;  hold  your  legs  close 
tog  iinr  and  keep  them  steady,  with 
ftet  joined:  not  with  one  on  the  other." 
3ktr.  Herkimer  Johnson-  informed  us 
Utet  week  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  the 
prevailing  custom  among  ladies  of  high 
and  low  degree,  but  he  has  been  forced 
t»  abandon  the  practice.  He  found  that 
Otossing  of  the  legs  worked  sad  injury 
to  his  left  trouser  knee.  Not  all  the 
•Burning  workers  in  "invisible  repair- 
tog"  have  been  able  to  patch  this  knee 
so  that  Mr.  Johnson  can.  Wholly  un- 
abashed, take  his  daily  walks  abroad  or 
discourse  with  his  customai  y'vivacity  at 
the  Porphyry.  The  worsfc-of  it  is  that 
the  uohsers  thus,  injured  are  not  a 
hand-me»dowh  pair,  the  "pants"  he  dons 
for  his  study,  but  his  Sunday-best, 
thousers  that  in  these  times  are,  when 
whole  and  pressed,  of  incalculable 
value. 


Out  of  Order 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com-  i 
mons  recently  called  Mr.  MacVeagh  to 
order  for  describing  an  observation  of  a 
minister  as  "impertinent."   Some  years 
ago  when  the  word  was  used  in  the 
House  the  Speaker  of  that  day  said  the 
only    meaning    of    "impertinent"  he 
would  notice  was  the  "strictly  accurate"  j 
I  leaning,   "not  pertinent  to  the  .ques- 
tion," and  in  that  sense  the  word  was 
^classical,   not  disorderly.     The  earlier 
'Speaker    was  right      as  to    the    first  \ 
meaning  of  "impertinent,"  which    has  i 
dropped '  out  of  common  use  except  in 
the  law  phrase  of  objection  to  offered 
evidence  as   "irrelevant  and  imperti- 
nent."   There  is  another  meaning  not  1 
often  used  today:    "Not  suitable  to  the  ; 
circumstances."    Thus,   in  a  play   by  \ 
Estcourt:    "For  my  part,    I    think    a. " 
woman's  heart  is  the  most  impertinent  J 
part  of    her  body";    so  in    Ruskin's  , 
"Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture":  "There 
never  was  a  mo"u  flagrant  nor -Imperti- 
nent folly  than  the  snjallest  portion  of 
ornament  in  anything  concerned  with  . 
railroads." 

Yet  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com-  : 
tions  was  declared  to  be  out  of  order  j 
he  sn.:ke  of  a  member  as  having  ' 
raised  the  false  issue  and  passed  a 
pimewhnt  impertinent  censure."  "Cal- 
nn'ous"  has  been  held  to 'be  a  parlia-  j 
entary  term;  but  the  words  *Modge,"  J 
actiou=  "  "jockeyed."  and  the  expres-  j 
ons   "hypocritical  lovers  of  liberty" 
id  "rude  remarks"  have  been  ruled  1 
lparliamentary.  ' 
1  .Ml  this  reminds  us  of  Henry  Grat-  i 
m  n's  Invective  against  Mr.  Corry  that  i 
e  often  heard  spouted  on  "speaking  I 
tys"  in  the  high  school  of  our.  little  I 
lla?e.     "Has    the    gentleman  done''] 
.  .  But  before  I_  sit  down  I  shall  J 
iow  hl*n  how  to  be"  severe  and  parlia-  |i 
entary  at  the  same  time."  Something: 
'  a  boast;  and  then  Mr.  Grattan  pro-  j 
;eded  to  call  Mr.  Corry  Insignificant 
id  a  coward.  "I  will  not,  call  him  vll-  " 
.In,    because  It  *  would   be  unparlia- 
. entary.  and  he  is  a  privy  councillor, 
t  will  not  call  him  fool,  because  he  hap- 
.sns  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer." 
ictdentally  he  accused  Mr.  Corry  of 
aving  made  a  meanly  false  statement, 
'hus  did  Mr.  Grattan  call  Mr.-  Corry  j 
ames  and  remain  "parliamentary";  an  ! 
f'e  dodger.    We  like  to  think  of  him 
|fylng  the  government;  "I  defy  their 
Crhole    phalanx."    Did   he  shout  "fe- 
anks"  or  "fal-anks". 


Mistaken  Appeals 

'When  Lord  Lyveden  played  in  a  little 
metch  air>  the  London  Coliseum  this 
:itason  "he  thought  It  incumbent  on 
imself,  apparently,  to  hide  his  aris- 
(tora'tic  accents  beneath  what  he  Im- 
agined to  be  the  Coliseum  audience's 
anceplion  of  an  admiaal's  mode  of  ad- 
fii-  rr.-ult  was  not  wholly  satis. 
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be"  over-partlculni ,  but  it  does  ro- 
it  that  even  retired  admirals  should 

id  so  the  Into  W.  W.  Astor,  running 
a  political  r>fti>  <-.  when  he  went  at 
t  mto  bar- rooms  and  haunts  of 
|..ughs  in  New  York,  dressed  rough- 
>r  the  occasion,  to  show  his  humbler 
w-ritlsens  that  ho,  too.  was  a  man 
a  brother.  He  thus  lost  votes  and 
defeated.  The  "common  people 
the  toughs  wished,  to  see  him  in 
swell  togs.  He  owed  them  this  com- 
nt.  They  resented  his  assumed 
nlonship. 


Deadheads 

On  fee  10,  1802,  Koning,  the  theatre 
■manager,  told  Esmond  de  Goncourt  that 
no  Parisian  wished  to  pay  for  his  seat: 
that  the  few  willing  to  do  so  asked  for 
Iwhite  tickets,  which  would  be  mistaken 
for  passes    One  man  of  high  social  po- 
sition paid  for  a  good  many  boxes,  and 
igave  the  tickets  to  friends,  saying  that 
1  they  had   come  from   tho  playwright 
1  whose  drama  was  then  on  the  stage. 
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By  George!    1  have  no  doubt  that  when  I  he 
young  sirens  Bet  tlieir  green  capa  nt  the  old  1 
Qreel;  captain  and  his  crow,  waring  and  beelc- 
onliiK  liiui  with  their  white  nruis  and  glanelns 
smiles,  and  wheedling  him  with  their  sweetest 
pipes— I  make  no  doubt,  sir,  that  tho  urJlherfjS 
sirens  were  behind  tho  rocks  (with  their  ilyedfK, 
front*   and   cheeks   painteil,   so  as   lo  resist,' 
water!,  and  calling  "\\t:    "Now  Halycone.  my?* 
child,    that   air   from     the     'f'lrata' !      Now, ' 
ElaukOpls,  dear,  look  well  at  that  old  gentle-, 
man  at  tho  helm'  Batbykolnos,  love,  there's  a 
jffcung  sailor  on  the  maintop,  who  will  tumble, 
right  down  into  your  lap  if  you  beckon  him!" 

"W.  C.  T."  Loq 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Whoa,  there!  Back  up!   As  you  were!  .  . 
T.h^  attention  of  Mr.  Halliday  Withcr- 
spuon  and  the  editor  is  respectfully  and  , 
urgently  solicited,  pet  me  right.  Aro 
my  powers  of   expression   failing,  or 
have  I  had  a  careless  reading.   I  said  p 
"good  bread,"  not  "warm,  limber,  semi- 
gooey  ftftsh  cut  from  the  oven.    What  t! 
In  Tophet's  bake-pans  has  that  to  do 1 
with  good  bread?    No  leavened  bread 
ought  to  be  eaten  in  less  than  a  full 
round  day  from  the   oven.    And  who 
told   the   editor  that  I   like  "spongy, 
moist,  doughy  bread  that  is  like  lead  . 
in  the  stomach"?  I  didn't  say  so.   It's  « 
near  a  gastronomic  libel,  that's  what  ft 
it  is.  q 

Furthermore  and  also,  I  said  "apple  1 
butter."  I  marvel  at  your  linguistic  ' 
heresy  in  preferring  such  a  title  as  $ 
"Shaker  apple  sauce."  Apple  sauce  is  C 
well  enough  in  its  way,  but  It  is  a  pale  i, 
and  tepid  affair,  which  compares  with  I 
apple  buttor  about  as  pump  water  does  j 
with  Double  Diamond  port.  Apple  butter  j ' 
is  not  sauce;  it  is  apple  butter,  and  so* 
is  peach  butter,  and  plum  butter. 

And   likewise   and   moreover,    I   said j 
"hard  cider,  plain  and  simple,  not  the  f 
ultra-fancy  drink  prescribed     by     Mr.  ^ 
Halliday  Witherspoon,  with  a  hard  cider 
base,   but  fortified  with  brown  sugar,  » 
raisins,  beefsteak  and  mustard  seed,  a 
quart  of  this  beaten  up  Kith  a  couple  | 
of  fresh  eggs  and  a  little  sugar  and  a  j 
sprinkle  of  nutmeg" — gracious  heavens, 
plain  pond  water  would  have  entice-  ffl 
meats,  thus  treated.     And  fresh  eggs 
90  cents  a  dozen!    (They  were  $1.17  and 
$1.20  last  week.— Ed.) 


His  Onion  Pie 
That  recipe  for  hard  cider  is  a  gem. 
It  sounds  a  bit  like  my  favorite  recipe 
for  onion  pie:  Take  a  small  white  onion 
and  quarter  it;  then  take  the  legs,  sec- 
ond joints,  breast,  wings,  back  arid 
chassis  of  a  five-pound  one-year  old 
chicken,  also  the  liver  and  heart,  all  cut 
into  two-inch  pieces  or  smaller;  add 
seasoning  and  a  little  water,  and  stew 
gently  until  tender;  line  a  deep  baking 
dish  with  pie  dough,  put  in  the  chicken 
with  the  rich  gravy  and  a  lump  of  but- 
ter, also  a  bit  of  rice,  some  noodles,  a 
|  few  strips  of  fat  pork,  three  young  tur- 
nips cut  into  small  cubes;  then  add  one 
of  the  quarters  of  onion,  lay  on  an  upper 
crust  of  pie  dough,  bake  to  a  turn,  and 
you  have  as  fine  an  onion  pie  as  ever 
was  built,  fit  to  be  eaten  with  Wither- 
spoon glorified  cider. 


Good  Bread  Defined 

Good  bread  is  not  "soggy."  nor  sad. 
A  morsel  of  it  should  melt  on  the 
tongue,'  unchewed,  in  20  seconds  by  the 
watch,  unless  the  tongue  of  the  experi- 
menter needs  sandpapering.  But  neither 
should  it  be  flinty  and  cindery  and 
glasslike,  made  up  solely  of  crust  and 
holes,  and  about  as  nutritious  as  vitri- 
fied tiling.  That  sort  of  stuff  was  never 
intended  as  food,  only  as  a  filler  or  a 
basis  for  maxillary  gymnastics,  a' bit  to 
chew  upon  while  you  wait  for  the  waiter 
to  bring  you  something  to  eat.  It  stands 
p  In  about  the  same  relation  to  real 
||  bread  that  "Coney  Island  rlam  chowder" 
bears  to  real  clam  chowder. 

I  am  not  very  strong  for  rye  bread; 
mpst  of  it  tasles  like  badly  made  whes>* 
bread  with  worm  medicine  in  it.  Soi 


|  Nnrthwo.it,  vvhnro  the  "No.  I  hard" 
wheat  grows  and  ls,eTround  by  machin- 
ery which  preserve^  all  the  "shoots," 
lack  of  which  the  doctors  still  gabble 
about  unknowingly.  As  to  tmsalted 
butter,  that  Is  usually  churned  from 
whey  at  the  cheese  factories.  I  prefer 
the  Jersey —although  paying  SO  cents  ,i 
pound  for  salt  is  not  especially  appe- 
tizing. 

Get  the  broad  habit  and  use  apple 
butter,  the  compound  of  sauce,  jelly, 
marmalade  and  jam.  as  a  lure,  a  bonus, 
a  temptation  unto  right  living.  For 
"bread  'n  butter  'n  apple  butter"  was  a 
basic  ration  in  tho  upbuilding  cf  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  and  through  them, 
by  successive  waves  of  population,  of 
the  great  middle  empire  of  the  northern 
Mississippi  valley,  the  greatest  race  of 
whoat-eaters  in  the  world.         W.  C.  T. 

Brookllna.  V 

Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon  is  abundant- 
ly able  to  answer  "W.  C.  T."  regarding 
cider,  sweet  or  hard.  Let  him  reply. 
"W.  C.  T."  in  Ws  letter  published!  in  the 
Herald  of  Nov.  21  said  that  he  preferred 
"real  bread,  moist,  creamy,  etc.,"  to  tho 
"dry,  tasteless  husks  of  French  bread." 
"Mrist"  bread  is  soggy;  it  is  lead  in  the 
stomach.  We  prefer  the  bread  of  Paris 
and  of  the  French  provinces.  Each  man 
lo  his  own  taste.  We  have  lived  with 
men  and  women  who  revelled  in  salara- 
tus  bread  and  biscuits  staringly  yellow. 
"W.  C.  T."  is  evidently  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  "Shaker  apple  sauce"  is  "apple: 
butter."  We  prefer  the  former  name. 
We  like  to  think  of  the  appetizing  mess 
as  prepared  by  pale  and"  mild-eyed 
Shakeresses,  clean-handed  and  clean- 
livers.  There  is  a  pallor  that  is  enchant- 
ing; the  hue  of  the  Shaker  apple  sauce 
Is  all  the  richer  by  contrast.— Ed. 

THREE  BOOKS  OF  PLAYS 
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'  Works  of  Tulstoi,  by  Pinero  and  by 
a  Pacifist. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  third  volume  of  the  social  playr. 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  published 
in  attractive  form  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  of  New  York,  includes  "Letty"  and 
"His  House  in  Order."  Neither  one  of 
.these  plays  met  with  great  popular  favor 
iin  this  country;  yet  the  former  is  a  care- 
ful study  of  a.  degenerate  English  fam- 
iily,  a  family  run  to  seed.  While  "His 
I  House  in  Order"  pleased  chiefly  by  rea- 
son of  its  carefully  planned  construc- 
tion "Letty"  should  have  been  With 
"Iris"  in  one  volume:  for  it  the  heroine 
Iris  preferred  the  easiest  way,  Letty 
runted  her  back  on  it  and  married  the 
good  little  photographer.  Should  1  he 
epilogue  have  been  written?  Some  have 
thought  it  merely  a  sop  to  conventional- 
ism ;  that  the  play  logically  ended  when 
Letty  walked  out  of  Nevill's  rooms  in 
spite  of  his  entreaties.  This  and  other 
questions  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Cosmo 
Hamilton  at  considerable  length  in  an 
introduction  and  critical  prefaces.  An 
acute  Italian  writing  about,  English 
dramatists  finds  "Letty"  a  novel  turned 
into  a  comedy.  Mr.  Hamilton  finds  all 
sorts  of  things  in  it.  We  would  gladly 
exchange  his  prefaces  for  the  dates  and 
casts  of  first  performances  in  England 
Jand  the  United  States,  with  notes  about 
!  revivals.  Sir  Arthur's  comedies  do  not 
.  require  a  full  commentary  or  copius 
annotation. 

"Redemption,"  "The  Power  of  Darlt- 
}  nesB"  and  "Fruits  of.  Culture,"  plays 
{by  Tolstoi,  form  a  volume  in  The  Mod- 
|ern  Library,  published  by  Boni  &  Liv- 
j  eright.  Inc.,  of  New  York.   These  plays, 
for  the  stage,  also  the  library;  plays 
j  that  have  stirred  audiences  as  well  as 
i  readers,  are  now  obtainable  in  this  con- 
( venient,  clearly  printed  volume.  The 
translation  of  "Redemption"  is  the  one 
used  by  Arthur  Hopkins  when  ho  pro- 
duced the  play  with  John  Barrymore  as 
Fedya.    Mr.  Hopkins  writes  a  short  in- 
troduction,  expressing  his  regret  that 
Tolstoi  did  not  make  a  larger  use  of 
the  theatre  for  the  ventilation  of  his 
opinions.    Here  is  an  example  of  Mr. 
Hopkins's  manner  of  expression:  "So 
often  has  the  barren  been  called  'preg- 
nant,' the  chill  of  death  'the  breath  of 
life,'  the  atrophied  'pulsating-'  that  when 
we  really  come  upon  a  work  with  beat- 
ing heart  we  find  it  difficult  to  give  it 
place  that  has  not  already  been  stuffed 
to^  soiffocation    with    misplaced  dum- 
mies." 


"A  Cry  Out- of  the  Dark";  Three  one- 
act  plays:  "The  Meddler,"  "Bolo  and 
1  Babette,"  "The  Madhouse,"  by  Henry 
Bailey  Stevens.  The  volume  of  88  pages 
is  published  by  the  Four  Seas  Compatvy 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Steveus  frankly  says  ' 
that  these  plays  were  written  as  "im- : 
pressions  gained  from  a  diagnosis  of  the 
disease— war":  he  did  not  write  them 
expressly  for  Uie  stage.  Mrs.  'Alice  Stone. 
Blackwell.  on  the  other  hand,  says  they 
are  "remarkable  plays."  They  are  dia- 
logues in  which  the  doctrines  of  pacifism 
are  carried  to  an  extreme  length— they 
are  cheering  leading  only  for  all  those 
that  deplored  the  entrance  of  the  XXnited 
States  into  the  great  war  and  still  de- 
plore it. 

SIXTH  NEWMAN 
TRAVEL  TALK 


.Mr.  Newmiii  gave  the  Flxth  HnfTTTaSt 
of  his  interesting  and  agreeably  In- 
structive Illustrated  travel  talks  la-"t 
night  In  Symphony  Hall.  The  subject 
was  "France  Victorious."  First  the  be- 
ginnings of  reconstruction  were  shown, 
with  views  of  villages  that  had  wholly 
disappeared,  Hties  like  Rheims  that  are 
in  ruins.  The  magnificent  cathedral 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  It  is,  as 
a  lasting  memorial  of  the  desecrating 
Hun.  The  vandal.--,  prisoners,  were 
shown  now  at  work  In  rebuilding;  bat- 
tlefields again  becoming  farms.  Presi- 
dent Poincare  visiting  the  ruined  dis- 
tricts, Paris  now  gay,  the  delegates  ar- 
riving for  the  convention,  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
scenes  in  the  palace  at  Versailles,  were 
pictured.  There  was  an  actual  motion 
picture  of  the  signing.  Then  followed 
the  scenes  of  rejoicing,  chief  of  all  the 
superb  triumphal  procession  on  the  14th 
of  last  July,  with  the  allied  command- 
ers and  troops  of  the  allies  in  line. 

The  Herald  has  more  than  once,  point- 
ed out  the  interest  and  value  of  Mr. 
Newman's  talks,  talks  without  display 
of  egotism  or  straining  after  facetlous- 
ness ;  pictures  in  which  he  does  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  pose  always-  a* 
the  <  ntral  figure.  His  visits  to  this 
city  are  eagerly  anticipated  by  many. 
He  hopes  to  return  next  season,  having 
visited  Turkey  and  the  restive,  irrit- 
able Balkan  states.  He  will  indeed  be 
welcomed. 


JOHN  POWELL  IS 
HEARD  IN  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

John  Powell,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
j"program  of  dance  music"  was  as  fol- 
lows: Bach-Busoni,  Chaconne;  Beetho- 
fven.  Three  Waltzes;  '  Chopin.  'Bolero, 
(Three  Mazurkas  (B-flat  minor,  A-fiat 
(major,  C  major),  Waltz  in  A-fiat  major, 
Polonaise  in  F  sharp  minor;  Liszt, 
Dance  of  the  Gnomes  and  Tarantella. 

Mr.  Powell  belongs  to  the  college  of 
heroic  pianists.  His  interpretation  of 
the  Chaconne  was  most  impressive  when 
he  was  strictly  in  "Ercles"  vein."  In 
the  gentler,  lyrical  passages,  while  his 
tonal  quality  was  beautiful,  he  often 
took  a  pace  so  slow  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  tedious,  and  he  gave  the 
impression  of  a  pianist  thinking  about 
the  music  rather  than  feeling  it. 

His  interpretation  of  Chopin's  pieces 

was  unusually  interesting.  He  gave,  a 
brilliant  performance  of  the  Bolero, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
theme,  has  little  Spanish  character;  it 
comes  dangerously  near  being  a 
polonaise.  Chopin  received  500  francs 
for  it;  all  that  it  was  worth  in  the 
days  when  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  franc  was  much  greater.  The 
Mazurkas  were  played  delightfully,  with 
fine  rhythmic  feeling,  with  equally  fine 
appreciation  of  the  spirit,  now  sad 
without  hope,  now  recklessly  gay.  Mr. 
Powell's  great  technical  proficiency,  his 
command  of  dynanuc  grudaticus,  and 
his  compelling  verve  were  shown  in  the  j 
bravura  pieces  of  Liszt. 
The   concert    began    a    few    minutes  | 

after  the   appointed   time.     It  was  of, 
reasonable  length,  even   with   the  ad- 1 
ditional     pieces     demanded     by     the  j 
audience.    The  promptness  in  beginning  | 
I  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there: 
I  was  not  the  noble  army  of  deadheads,  | 
Who   last   Thursday  were  allowed  by] 
Mr.  Grainger's  manager  to  keep  those  | 
seated    waiting    for   35   minutes   while  i 
war  taxes  were  paying  at  the  box-of- 
fice. 


Miss  Lena  Ashwell's  remarks  about  the  | 
low  standard  of  living  endured  neces- 
sarily by  actors  and  actresses  in  Eng- 
land, and  her  biting  comments  on  the  j 
"triviality,  licentiousness  and  sensual- 
ly" of  the  London  stage  have  naturally 
fraised  a  rumpus,  though  the  storm  If 
hot  so  violent  as  the  one  that  beat  upon 
Clement  Scott  when  he  published  an 
article  that,  to  say  the  least,  was  inju- 
dicious. 

Oscar  Asche  offers  to  subscribe  £600  to 
the   Actors'    Association    if.  they  will 
"dare  a  charge  for  libel,  by  pillorying 
the  managers  who  are  bringing  the  stage 
Into  disrepute."  Bernard  Shaw  says  th-tl 
Mr.   Asche  should  send  his  check  at 
once  aa  thi   existence  of  "scandalous  I 
abuses"  Is  undoubted.  The  Daily  Chron-  i 
Icle  asked  the  opinion   of  these  men.  j 
Mr.  Asche  does  not  agree  with  much 
that  Miss   Ashwell   said.     "The  truth  j 
Of  the  matter  is  that  the  stage  today  is 
Clean-  r  than  it  was  Jt  years  ago."  That  | 
was  the  period  of  nnpleapant  plays  If 
you    like.     And    the    highbrows  were 
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fees  a  theatre  and  us'« 
nate  purpose,  keeping 
i  private  house.  When 
ivtnces.  the  tbea'rcs  he 
lor.illy  swept  and  gnr- 
ek  of  Ills  visit.  And  oc- 
hls  own  people, 
life  in  a  condition  of 
■loistcred  Innocence  about  theatres, 
which  sorms  affected  and  ridiculous  at 
)«t  am'.  It >  p  -  t  i •  !■  -  i  .>  ivov-i  t,.  tlv»se 
v  ho  do  not  know  his  limitations,  but  it 
,s   r>  '  fectly   sincere.   according   to  his 

"B  I  those  whose  experience  is  not 
limited  In  this  way  know  only  too  well 
that  thtre  are  other  ways  than  his  of 
Oflng  thtatres.  MJ*.Z 

"A  man  whose  real  trade  is  the  drink 
trade  may  take  a  theatre  to  make 
nionev  at  the  bars,  using  tho  entertain- 
ment'merely  to  attract  customers. 

"  \  woman  whose  real  trade  Is  prosti- 
tution may  use  both  the  stage  and  the 
auditorium  as  her  stiop  window. 

"The  combination  of  the  two  may.  and 
#oes.  produce  *  -Tt  of  theatrical  busi- 
ness that  reacts  mop!  unpleasantly  on 
the  legitimate  business  of  the  theatre, 
because  in.  unveii  who  ar-  using  tin 
profusion  of  HCtresJ  a'  a  blind  for  a 
•iulte  different  ('ado.  naturally  do  not 
•  arc  how  small  their  salaries  are.  and 
may  even  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
p>  i\  i'egt-  of  appearing:  and  this  ends 
the  legitimate  actress  being  offered  an 
Inadequate  salarj  and  he  in:,'  tohl  that 
she  can  lake  it  or  leave  it.  as.  if  she 
♦rill  not  lake  it  there  are  plenty  of  others 
who  will. 

"Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact 
that  activs,  is  unlike  ordinary  industrial 
Work  in  respect  of  its  being,  in  spite  of 
Its  llacemfort  and  laboriousnef-s,  work- 
that  is  so  fascinating  tliat  people  will  do; 
It  r<>r  its  own  sake:  and  it  will  hp  n.p-j 
parent  that  ve  have  here  a  situation , 
Which  provide?  such  opportunities  for 
scandalous  abuse  that  both  'he  most  en- 
<rge*ie  trade  unionism  and  the  most  | 
modern  and  stringent  factory  legislation 
»re  urgently  called  for." 

Stewart  P.  Headlarn,  the  president 
of  the  London  Shakespeare  League  in  a 
lecture  io  the  Tunes  said:  '  There  are 
mni.x  of  us  who  feel  that  the  frequent 
r»rt»n-dropplng  and  the  use  of  scenery 
detracted  from  the  value  of  the  Strat- 
ford productions.  The  London  Shakes- 
peare League  ha-  therefore  instructed 
me  to  surest  that  the  executive  com- 
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U»dv      s  i         declares  in  i  he  Oeut.-che 

i.ii'htspielieituni:  that  'It  will  be  I  real 
miracle  if  there  |s  not  a  speedy  debacle.' 
To  avoid  novrrnrhetil  Intervention,  jfthh-h 
can  hardly  bo  much  longer  dela>ed.  the 
me+'l  responsible  elements  in  the  busi- 
ness have  romn  together  aiu4ha\e  tried 
to  devise  some  way  out  of  the  impasse. 
The  solution  they  have  arrived  nt  is  to 
Introduce  a  voluntary  censorship,  com- 
posed partly  of  men  interested  In  the 
business  anil  partly  of  representatives 
of  the  various  local  police  authorities." 

t'ltsrles  llawtrey.  widower,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Katherlne  Fllsie  Petre  on 
Nov.  1ft  In  London. 

Notes  About  Music  and 

Musicians  in  Various  Cities 

When  Mr.  Lamood.  the  pianist,  played 
In    London    the    DiabelU    variations  of 


mittee  shall  allow  an  experiment  to- be 
made    of    having,    say.    "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  as  acted,  at  Stratford  with  Its 
E  curtains,  performed  one  day.  and  the 
same  play,  as  acted  more  or  less  in  the 
E  izabethan  manner,  the  next  day,  and 
then  to  let  the  public  judge  which  meth- 
:  od  makes  the  play  more  interesting  and 
]  better  interprets  and  expresses  our  great 
1  matter's  Work." 

'    F.  J.  Nettlefold,  who  will  play  Othello 
in  London  this  winter  boasts  that  he  has 
!  acted  every'  male  part  in  the  tragedy. 
The  London  Times  began  its  review  of 
"little  Women":     "No   self-respecting  t 
•<  boy  -would  read  any  book  which  his  sis- 
I  ters  praised  so  highly  as  Louisa  Alcott's 
•  'Little  Women'      •  •  »      The  play  Is 
(merely  all  about  Jo.  As  soon  at  it  -eaves 
I  Jo,  it  ceases  to  be  human  and  becomes 
I  merely  sugar-plum.'' 

At  Madrid  Ibsen's  "John  Borkman." 
I  Wilde's  "Importance  of  Being  Earnest'; 
(Molnar's  "The  Devil,  '  have  been  played 
'  and  Tagore's   "Post  Office."   with  cos- 
tames  brought  from  India  is  announced. 
"The  Madrid  «tage  is  not  wanting  in 
hospitality  to  foreign  art.    .Spanish  au- 
thors, however,  are  prolific  and  the  gen- 
eral public  quite  contented  with  its  na- 
tional theatre,  to  Judge  by  the  crowded 
houses  evervwher<:.    To  qurte  only  one 
Infttan'e.  ih«  facile  pen  of  Penor  Munoz 
Seca  alone  proves  itself  capable  of  keep- 
ing several   theatres  going.     There  is 
however,  quite  noticeable  in  higher  in-  j 
tellectual  circles  a  discontent  with  the 
pre«cnt-d!»y  product  of  modern  Spanish! 
playwrights,  and  this  widening  j}(  the. 
tbeatriu.il    hot  .son.    tallying    with  the} 
}.  larger   interests   Spain's   purging  pros-, 
neri:v    is    making   for   itself  in  other 
l»phere«    \r,  one  of  the  greatest  changes 
?  noticed',  n  Madrid  after  an  absence  of: 
«  ftve  years." 


[    "It  la  rither  a  curious  circumstance 
that  German  v  appears  to  have  led  the 
1  vav  In  giving  prominence  to  th»  author 
I  Of  film  scenarios.   The  public  goes  to  see 
a  Ganghofer  play,  not  a  play  in  which 
I  a  particular  'star'  figures,  and  it  is  the 
author  who  ma^o.-i  the  most  out  of  i 
auccessful  film."    The  writer.  Alder  An 
I  derson.  w  rites  in  the  London  Daily  Tele 
!  graph  of  Nov    29:    "That  some  sort  of 
'  censorship  is  probably  necessary,every 

where  is  proved  ',."  what,  is  now  taking 
,  place  in  Germany.    There  are  literally 
hundred  of  concerns,  small  and  large.! 
manufacturing  films  there,  nine-tenths! 
of  whi.  h  would   have   to  put  up  their 
shutter.-  tomorrow  were  there  any  sortl 
of  control  over  the  abominable  pictures! 
they  are  turning  out.     In   several  io- 
starees  th«  public,  which  is  anything  but 
squeamish,    has   revolted   and    wrecked1,  ■- 
i  the  theatre  where  some  particularly  dis-: 
I  graceful  aim  hai  been  shown.    Matters  j: 
1  have,  in  fact,  roachud  such  a  pitch  fhatj: 


lVethaven,  the  Times  consulted  the  Bi- 
1*1*.   "The  earliest  'variations'  wc  know 
are  fhe  119th  psalm,  where  the  changing 
frame  is  the  alphabet  and  the  constant 
picture  the  central  idea-way.  precepts, 
Statutes   testimonies  and  many  cthcrs- 
and  Hie  136th.  where  the  constant  frame 
i  is  the.refrain  and  the  changing  picture 
|  the  sun  and  moo...  the  Had  Sea  and  the 
wilderness.  Slhon  and  Og.     Mus.C  had  on 
the  whole,  until  Beethoven  wrotattiesa 
'variations,  adopted  the  former  method 
:| -keeping  the  Picture  and  cha. g..g  the 
frame:  Beethoven  loans  to  the  ^tter, 
I  though  it  would  be  truer  to  say  <h*t  b« 
changes  both,  but  not  both  at  the  same 

,'  ""These  people  who  can  hit  the .piano 
very  hard  ..ever  seem  to  know  that  it  is 
not  the  crash  but  the  '.iani J™J%»*± 
eadentique  simllis'  that  gives  the  feeling 
of  elation:  in  plain  Engl «h,  that  Wt 
i  roust  always  have  something  up  >OJt 

S,FTe?d"Marshal  Lord  Methuen  replying 
to  a  toa^t  at  h  dinner  of  the  oral Uptu, 
Company  of  Musicians  in  London,  saia 
JSra  Playing  of  the  violin  had  been 
\o  him  the  sweetest  companion ,  a.  ma. 
could  have,  but  he  was  fully  a«are,  at 
the  same  time.,  that  It  had  been  a  curseJ 
to  many  who  had  heard  him. 
l  Paris  possesses  this  season  four  pe. - 
manent  operatic  stages,  where  "every- 
thing from  light  to  grand  opera  will  be 
produced,  and  five  permanent  symphony 
orchestras.  Of  these  orchestras  the 
roundest  is  the  Ofchestre  de  Pans 
Georges  de  I^usnay.  conductor.  These 
orchestras  givo  weekly.  In  some  cases 
bi-weeklv,  concerts,  all  of  which  are 
well  attended.  The  principal  concert 
halls  of  Paris  are  booked  even  into  fl 
•"summer  or  1529  by  givers  of  recitals  ana 
chamber-music  clubs.  Three  or  four 
cottcerts  aie  announced  in  different  halls 
on  the  sam<5  da>'-  ,  , 

Mme.  Lipkowska.  well  remembered 
here,  has  been  engaged  for  the  operatic 
season  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris. 

A  London  critic,  praising  Albert  Coates 
for  his  conducting  Borodin's  B  minor 
S'-mphony.  said  that  Mr.  Coates  "seemed 
to  put  a  greater  space  round  each  idea 
than  any  other  conductor  we  have  heard. 
fo  that  everything  was  very  strongly 
outlined  and  nothing  seemed  hurried 

Gabriel  Grovlez  has  edited  two  vol- 
umes, "Pieces  de  Clavessin,"  music  by 
Chambonmeres.  Le  Segue.  Dandneu. 
Dornel.  Clerambftult,  Corrette.  as  well 
as  Flanieau  and  Couperiu.  M.  Jean  Au- 
brv.  in  a  preface,  says  that  the  sources 
of  French  music  of  todajc  may  be 
"nought  in  the  work  of  this  very  group 
of  'Claveoirkists'  w.ho.  for  more  than  a 
century,  from  1650  to  1760.  or  thereabouts, 
poured  out  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  so- 
ciety— the  most  cultivated,  the  most 
polite,  that  ever  existed— the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  their  pictur- 
esque, lender  and  dia^reot  imagina- 
tion." 

John  Ireland's  new  songs:  "The  Rat 
(Arthur   Synion's    creepy     poem)  and 
"The  Adoration"  iSymon's  verses,  also) 
•  "full  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  and  ; 
gold,  and  far  from  the  old  rat  gnawing! 
in  the  dark  bv  night;  it  is  a  melancholy 
song,  but  it  should  give  pleasure  (if  not  [; 
joy)  to  many  people." 

Edmond    Kpardaud    wishes    the  rue 
Meyerbeer  in  Par^s  changed  to  rue  De- 
bussy   because  Meyerbeer  was  a  Prus- 
sian, b6m  at  Berlin,  and  his  influence  i 
was  prejudicial  to  French  music,  for  h» 
ruled  the  Paris  Opera  and  blocked  the! 
r<  path  of  native  composers. 
I    "Serbian  and  Macedonian  polk  SOngs" 
lis  a  volume  published  by  Cary,  London. 
They    were    collected   and  transcribed 
during  !he  British     campaign     in  the 
Balkans.    1916-1S.    by    Richard    J.  C; 


that  Moussorgsky's  "I  lopnk"- eiing 
here  recently  by  Mme.  Fri.ish  in  Bym 
phonv  1  In U  "is  ridiculous  in  Its  elab- 
orated orchestrated  form  and  sung  to  aj 
Jejune  English  translation  by  a  singer 
who  obviously  has  no  sympathy  with 
such  sentiments  as 

"  'Down  like  le»U  leh  first  drink  Roti, 

nui  II"  second  warms  your  toes.' 

In  London  tho  singer  was  Dora  Gibson. 

An  English  Writer  Discusses  Stage 
Adaptation  of  Popular  Novels 
We  are  to  see  this  week  the  dramatl- 
f|  zation  of  one  of  the  books  of  a  very  pop- 
1  ular  novelist.    It  would  be  contempt  of  j 
I  i:ourt  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
fitness  for  the  stage  of  Ian  Hay'.;  work 
in  general  or  "Tilly  of  Bloomsbury'  in 
particular.    There  is  aafeTy  in  waiting 
to  hear  a  case  before  yon  give  a  verdict, 
and  to  see  the  evant  before  you  make 
vour  prophecy.    If  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  practice  of  the  time,  almost  every- 
thing that  is  popular  as  a  novel  is  be- 
lieved to  suit  the  theatre,  and  almost 
everything  that  succeeds  on  the  stage 
llrids  itself   "novelized"  into  a  book.  But 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  thet  if  you  like 
a  novel  you  go  to  see  the  results  of  its 
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dramatization  with  a  good  deal  of  ap- 
prehension, and  I  suppose  very  few  peo- 
ple who  like  to  believe  that  their  taste 
Is  crlttcal  ever  read  what  publishers 
call  "the  novel  of  the  play."  The  orth- 
odox faith  on  the  question  is.  which  is 
not  always  the  case  with  orthodoxy, 
quite  simple.  If  a  subject  is  thoroughly- 
suited  to  the  method  of  the  novel,  iti  is 
not  to  be  adequately  treated  on  the 
stage,  and  with  equal  decision  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition  is  maintained. 
Moreover,  if  a  novel  or  a  play  is  first- 
rate  stuff,  it  will  only  be  altered  for  the 
worse  by  recasting  it  for  the  other  me- 
dium. This  creed  offers  a  defensible, 
perhaps  an  impregnable,  critical  post-  I 
tlon,  but  its  principles  dd  not  command 
the  whole  field. 

Unfortunately,  people  love  to  persuade  j 
themselves  that  it  does,  and  to  assume  • 
that  a  dramatization  is  necessarily  sec-  I 
ond-rate,  just  as.  in  spite  of  all  the 
great  dramatists  from  Aeschylus  to  Ib- 
sen, they  allow  themselves  to  believe  I 
that  a  historical  play  must  needs  be  un- 
reel and  insincere. 

If  a  manager  announced  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  Thomas  Lodge's  novel  of  "Rosa- 
lynde,"  by  William  Shakespeare;  he 
would  not  thereby  alter  the  fact  that 
"As  You  Like  It"  is  an  exquisite  play. 
If  we  habitually  thought  of  "Othello"  ,as 
a  dramatization  of  one  of  Cinthio's  tales; 
it  would  still  be  ope  of  tho  greatest 
trag*lies.  in  the  world.  There  Is,  in  fact, 
always  the  chance  that  the  dramatizer 
may  be  a  greater  man  than  the  novelist. 
Novelist  and  playwright  have  to  And 
their  materials  somewhere,  and  it  has 
often  enough  happened  that  one  man 
working  over  another's  invention  has 
made  it  something  far  finer  than  the 
original. 

He  may  "reform  it  altogether,"  he 
may  even  dare  to  give  a  sad  story  a 
happv  ending,  a  base  and  vulgar  trick 
which  Shakespeare  played  in  "The  Win- 
ter's Tale."  Did  not  Schiller  mal<e 
Joan  of  Arc  die  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory? I  do  not  pretend  tjjat  Schiller 
improved  upon  the  truth,  but.  ^ha.tevef 
your  critical  conventional  objicUin  to 
the  happy  ending,  you  will  hardly  deny 

that  "The  Winter's  Tale"   is  an  im 


self  "had  taken  tho  trouble  to  inodlfll 
the  plot  and  rearratuje  for  stage  puff 
poses  a  considerate  part,  of  Ih6  orig1t»*J 

dialogue  of  "Gu>  Al  liitierlng.'  And  yot 
if  "Guy  Mannerlng"  la  not  a  novel  greaf 
enough  to  be  sacred  from  modification 
and  rearrangement,  where,  with  all  due 
honor  for  the  masterpioe'es  of  the  hour, 
are  we  to  lind  one?  Scott  not.  only 
helped  in  dramatization  he  sn.ioyed  the 
result  and  did  not  erSnceal  his  inter- 
est and  delight  In  "Bob  Boy"  upon  the 
stage. 

Few  novelists  have  suffered  more  r.t 
the  hands  of  dramatists  than  IMckens. 
It.  is  recorded  that  when  "Oliver  Twist" 
was  played  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  "in 
Ihe  midle  of  the  first  scene  he  laid  him- 
self' down  upon  the  floor  in  a  corner  of 
Ihe  box,  and  never  rose  from  it  until  the 
drop  scene  fell."    Everybody  remembers 
ihe  onslaught    upon    the   dramatist  at 
'  Mr.   Crummles's  supper,   an  onslaught 
produced    by    th*>    "indecent  assault" 
committed  on  "Nicholas  Nickleby'*  Itself! 
by  "a  theatrical  adapter  named  Ster- 
ling, who  seized  upon  it  without  leave| 
while,  yet  only  a  third  of  it  was  written: 
hacked,  cut,  and  garbled  its  dialogue 
to  the  shape  of  one  or  two  favorite  ac- 
i'vtors;  Invented  for  it  a  plot  and  an  end- 
ing of  his  own,  and  produced  it."  Yet 
•  even    in    the    performance   of   such  a 
dramatization   as    this    Dickens  found 
some  pleasure,  and   later  on  he  gave 
help -and  encouragement  to  stage  ver- 
sions of  other  books.    They  were  not 
satisfying.     "Oh,  heaven,  if  any  fore- 
'  cast  of  this  was  ever  in  my  mind!"  he 
writes,  after  seeing  "A  Christmas  Carol" 
acted.    "More  or  less  satisfied  as  he  was 
•with    Individual    performances,"  says 


Chanter, 
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Gfn.  Milne  wrote  the  iptro- 


1  Richard  Northcott.  who  Is  writing 
the  life  of  ,«ir  Henry  Bishop,  has  found 
out  that  when  the  composer  was  a  boy 
he  was  sent  by  his  father,  a  watch- 
maker, to  Newmarket  in  order  to  be> 
.  come  a.  ioe^ey.  but  the  boy  was  not 
'  physi  ally  strong  enough. 

"No  doubt  there  is  still  a  fairly  big 
,  public  to  whom  opera  is  not  opera  un- 
less it  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
interchange   of   hyafcerh-aJ  sentiments 
.between  a  soprano  and  a  tenor." 

A  son  of  Granadns,  the  Spanish  com- 
poser, who  was  on  the  Sussex  when 
the  Huns  torpedoed  her,  has  written 
the  music  for  a  comedy  which  has  beei 
performed  at  Barcelona  and  Ma-hjj^  \ 


provement     upon  Greenes 
"Pandosto."    This,  you  may  say,  is  spe- 
cial   pleading.     It   is    using   the  same 

.  word  to  mean  different  things. 

When  Shakespeare  dramatized  a  novel 

.  he  used  his  original  as  mere  raw  mate- 
rial, he  sdded  far  more  than  be  bor- 
rowed, he  worked  over  the  tale  "en 
.want  l'esprit  de  plcines  mains,"  and 
it  is  merelv  confusing  the  issue  to  argue 
that  this  is  the  same  thing  is  modern 
dramatization,  which  seeks  merely  to 
put  a  novel,  or  as  much  of  a  novel  f.s 

•  t  can  get  Into  three  hours,  on  the  stage, 
li  which  is  a   mei'4  process  of  selection 

'■  tnd  technical  contrivance,  -.vhich.  at 
'.the  best,  can  only  give  something  IReg 

an  inadequate  version  Of  the.  original. 

But  that  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  of 
;ihe  ease.  Because  a  novelist  put  his 
jjrtot  and  his  characters  into  the  form 

of  a  novel  it  doe?  not  follow  that  they  „, 
!ar«  only  or  even   best  suited   to  that  ffl 

medium.    It  sometimes  seems  a3  if  the 

world  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
I  one  which  tr,  kes  art  far  too  seriously 

and  one  which  cannot  take  art  seriously 
i,  at  all. 

For  one  it  is  an  abomination  to  look 
at  anything  but  the  original,  and  all  the 

•  original,  and  the  other  would  li.<e  to  re- 
I  write  "King  I^?ar"  with  a  happy  ending 

|  The  greatest  and  the  sanest  op  .-irtist! 
;  took  their  own  work  in  a  spirit  very  dif 
ferent  from  either  of  these  parties,    it  i^ 
|  as  certain   as  anything  can   be  ebou 
.  Shakespeare  that  he  would  have  lauglyd 
I  at  the  enthusiasts  who    protest  that 
every  line  which  is  printed  as  his  must 
be  spoken  when  his  plays  are/  put  cn  the 
Stage.    Nobody  who  has  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Moliere  can  believe 
fii  that   he   would   insist   upon   his  plays 
■J  being  plavexi  to  a.  world  not  his  exactly 
fJBas  they  were  played  to  lA>uis  XIV. 

I    Take   the  novelists.     We  know  that 
■fi  Scott,  not  without  reason,  had  a  low 
opinion  of  the  theatre  of  his  time.  Yet 
I  he  encouraged  Daniel  Terry  to  work  at 
dramatizing  his  beet  work,  and  though 
.  ;  he  called  it    "the  art    of    Terry fying." 


Forster.  "such  as  Mr.  Yates's  Quilp  or]] 
Manta'i'ni.  and  Mrs.  Keefey's  Smike  or] 
Dot,  thei-e  was  only  one.  that  of  Barna-  j 
by  Budge  by  the  Miss  Kortescue  who  he-  l|F 
came    afterwards  .  I.ady    Gardner,    on  ' 
which  I  ever  heard  him  dwell  with  a 
thorough    liking."     But  dissatisfaction 
with  the  acting  of  their  work  is  found 
among  dramatists  who  are  not  novelists, 
and   tlve   fart   that,   again   and  again. 
Dickens  assisted  in  production  of  drama- 
tizations of  his  novels,  Is  proof  enough 
that  he  did  not  think  the  process  sacri- 
lege.   It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that 
ihe  thought  it  likely  to  result  in  works  j 
j  of  art  which  could  stand  by  themselves. ! 
i  Probably  he  did  not,  and  probably  he 
was  right.  -  We  have  seen  some  ingeni- 
I  ous  adaptations  of  his  books  admirably 
!  produced  and  set  upon  the  stage.  Their 
I  effect  was  rather  that  of  illustration  to 
I  a  familiar  text  than  of  plays. 
I    Often  the  theory  about  the  urrt$tn«*» 
I  of  the  novel  for  the  stage  and  of  the 
|  play  for  the  shape  Of  fiction  is  pbvi- 
I  ously    untenable.     Authors  themselves 
j  give   us   alternative   versions   of  their 
!  theme,  sonietim.es,   like  Charles  Reade 
i  with    "Masks    and    Fs.ces,"  beginning 
with    the    play;    sometimes,    like  Sir 
j  Jamas  Barrie.  in  the  case  of  "The  Lit- 
I  tie  Minister,"  beginning  w;ith  the  novel. 
I  "Masks  and  Faces"  is  no  ba-3  instance, 
lilt  is  a  very  readable. .  but  not  a  llrst- 
I  rate  noy.el.    It  Is  an  effective,  but  not  a 
,;i  wonderful, play.   Whether  It  is  better  inl 
I  one  fornyor  the  other,  whether  It  is  in 
I  its  nature  fined  for  this  or  that,  are 
questions   which   with   equal    show  of 
.eason  could  bo  answere*  either  way. 
Artificial  work,  superior  people  may  say 
with  a  shrug.    Buj,  Wf!  of  us  would 
be  sorry  to  go  without  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  such  clevesr  stuff. 

The    truth    is,    many    men  besides 
Charles  Reade  imagine  their  plot  and 
characters  alike  on  the  stage  and  in 
print.    If  there  over  was  a  piece  of  in- 
vention which  seemed  possible  only  in 
the  Way  it  was  put  on  the  stage,  you 
have  it  in  "Peter  Pan."    Yot  we  know 
in  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  him  is  to 
be  found  suggested  in  an  earlier  book, 
and  that  the  play  itself  was  novelized" 
by  Sir  James  Barrie  Into  a  very  charm- 
j  ing  story.   More  than  one  modern  story 
I  again   has  made  a  much   better  play 
than  ever  jt  was  a  novel.    The  theme, 
!  if  you  like  to  come  back  to  theory, 
found  Its  proper  medium.    Or  the  color 
of  a  stage  setting,  and  the  vitality  of 
clever  players  gave  force  to  a  rather 
j!  pale  invention.    Or.  to  be  more  eharl- 
table,    the    author's    second  thought* 
It   is   possible  both  with 
If;  *ren.t   men    and    with    men    less  than 
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were  be3t. 
great  men 
great. 

Such  Is  Fame 

Standing  amidst  the  ancient  litter  of] 
old  boots,  old  books,  old  bras3  candle- 
sticks and  fire-irons,  pn  the  booth  front 
of  a  general  dealer  in  Chalk  Farm  road. 
I  beheld  the  other  morning  two  little 
white  stucco  busts— one  of  Beethoven, 
brooding  and  beetle-browed:  one  of  Men- 
delssohn, suave  and  polished. 

They  sat  together,  cheek  by  jowl,  as 
it  might  be,  discussing  the  musical  ec- 
centricities of  Debussy,  Stravinski  and 
the  ultra-moderns  of  a  denegcrate  day. 

Yet  well  might  the  greatej;  maestro 
have  been  employed  with  his  own  bitter 
thoughts. 

For  round  the  neck  of  Beethoven  was 
hung  by  a  cord  a  little  pasteboard  card, 
whereon  Was  writ  in  unsophisticated 
script: 

"Mendelssohn— 3«  Cd  or  small  pay- 
ments-.' 


t  he 


Mendelfsohn 

h  the  Inscrip- 

■  II  payments." 

I.  in  the  Lon- 


Uuse  and  Bernhardt 

fn  w«  say.  then.  ;  ha t  each  gener- 
of  players  Is  more  natural  vtirffc 
last,  we  only  mean  that  it  puts 
in  hainion>  with  Its  time,  with 
ew  order  of  things,  the  new  tastes 
habits  and  fashions.  But  when 
distinguishes  one  actor  from  an- 
as mote  nntui'Hl,  one  is  not  thlnk- 
'f  the  time  and  I  lie.,  environment, 
is  thinking  of  the  actor's  own  na- 
and  freedom  in  expressing  it.  I 
we  the  two  greatest  actresses  of 
rn  days  were  Bleonorn  Duse  and 
i  Bernhardt.  Of  '  these  twain, 
was  pre-eminently  the  natural 
5S.  Sarah  had  consummate  art, 
grand  Biannor,  and.  peculiarly, 
something  hiwnllc,  remote,  "ensky'd" 
In  her.  Anyhow,  she  was  bizarre,  which 
[is  the  very  opposite  of  natural.  Duse 
fwas  a  temperament  made  flesh,  and  re- 
vealed withont  disguise.  She  made  no 
attempt  to  be  anything  but  herself, 
true,  that  self  waf  large  enough  and 
flne  enough  10  eovt;  most  of  any  part' 
•he  happened  to  choose;  what  It  did 
not  cover  she  simply  let  go.  It  did. 
not  cover  the  courteson  element  in 
Marguerite  Ciautier.  and  so  she  gave 
you  the  strangest  possible  heroine  of 
"lai  Dame  aux  Camellia,"  a  "soulful" 
Botticelli!  It  did  not  cover  the  vul- 
garity of  Fa  u  la  Tanqueray,  and  so  you 
had  a  Paula  ennobled,  elhereallzed,  a 
splendid  sinner  who  might  have  stepped 
»ut  from  some  circle  in  Dante!  Duse 
could  not  help  making  common  figures 
distinguished.  Kor  she  gave-  her  own 
temperament  free  play,  she  simply  of- 
fered you  herself — not  her  empirical 
sen.  as  the  philosophers  say,  but  her 
artistic,  imaginative  self. — A.  B.  Walk- 
ley  In  the  London  Times. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  W  EEK 

BtTMQAI    Svjnpbonv  Hall.  3:."0  V.  IS.  Piano, 
recital   b..    Mr.   Ra  •Iimnniuoff.     See  special 
neti^e. 

rUFSDAI  St-inn-t  Halt.  3  P.  M.  Tiano  rn- ' 
citot  hv  Mr«.  M.  Wi-ni.-r.-  [Inrton.  John*. 
Iiitiedi-.-tlon  and  Fugue.  V,  minor:  Horton. 
Suite  lliM\»-tigiio  ni,ss.  first  time!;  Carpenter., 
Polonaise  tin.-,-,,  aim>:  \Jr<.  Baaeh,  Fireflies; 
Do  1\,>-  en.  I'relmk-  in  K  flit  minor.  Monu- 
tone:   IfantalaU  Btndc:   Cadtrian,  Sonata,  1 

,  major  (first  time  In  ltoMon);  Debuasy,  Min- 
ttrt-la,  Oeasrai  La  vine;  i;ranadoa.  Threa  Span- 
if-h  nance*;  Dilafossr,  Offranda,  ond  Etude 
dp  Concert.    ^^|Ht  , 

WEDNESDAY-- Jordan  Hall,  S:I.j  P.  it.  Ft  rat 
convert  of  the  Bo*to:i  Musieal  A  ■tsociation.' 
U«orgea  Longy,  director.  K8menu-Gav»«rt, 
O  -itral  Suite  from  "Castor  and  Pollux"; 
Beefhoren,  Romance.  In  -1*  for  violin  and 
orchestra  fOrtmde  Marshall.  violinist!;  - 
Brubms  K,:-e-iqile.  op.  IB.  for  2  flutes.  2  oboes; 
2  clarinets.  2  bii-otii-  .  o  boms,  violas,  vio- 
loncello* anfi  double  Iiasse>;  Stuart  Mason. 
Suite  for  rhtlnnerllos :  Ravel.  Three  poenj-<  ' 
(tevi  by  Malhrmei  for  voice, ^  tintes.  2 
clarinets,  sti-ine  quartet  and  piano  (Mary 
Kant,  <ineeri;  s'aint-^aens,  Wedding  Cake,  a 
Oi pr|c«  Wait*,  for  pinno  and  strings  (Con- 
stanep   M  n-'ijli  nf  hep.  pianist). 

Tilt 'BSD  AT!  -Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M,  «r<me 
reehal  by  Phoeby  Crosby  of  New  Tork. 
soprano.  Pur,  ell.  1  Attempt  from  love's 
Sickness  to  Kl.v;  (I.  Monro.  My  Lovely  Cells; 
A.  Voting,  Phillis  Has  Swell  Charming  Graces: 
T.  Brown.  Shepherd,  Tbv  Demeanor  Vary;- 
H  nanto  d'Aprilo,  Dove,  and  Similltud 
iru>;  Barbirelli.  Si  je  ponvaii*  mourir:  G. 
Taure,  An  Bord  do  l  ean;  Rabey,  Tes  T<nn; 
T*!e.  1m  Chanson  de  l'Alouette;  Hageman. 
Tio  Vof  Go:  La  Korce,  Song  of  the  Open; 
0.  Scott.  Lnllahy;  Polak.  Tlie  Question;  F. 
X.  Barbour.  He  Piper  and  the  Stream'a 
Secret. 

FRIDAV-  Srmphonv  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  ElgMh 
concert  of  the  Vtoston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Monteuw  conductor.    Sec  special  notice. 

SATURDAY-  Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Repeti- 
tion of  I  ri'la.v's  Symphony  concert,  Mr.  Mon- 
t«ux,  conductcr. 
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The  Comforters 

mSSs^t^iSUSr     fx*'*™  "> 

OlT«  :,ack  once  m„rc  the  yellow  touch 
t*  j?S    flecked  my  breakfast  room; 
it  (li-i  «o  much,  so  verv  mucb 

To  dlsaipatc  tlip  „Umn. 
In  WhleJi  1  flno  myself  a  prey 
At  S  (ack  emma)  every  day. 

Each  mornlug,  be  It  wet  or  dry. 

tills  parnuo*  is  true, 
WLeii  nothing  yellow  meet*  my  eye 
»  take  a  Jaundiced  view— 
tic  dreary  seem*  my  dailv  path 
l  ve  qWte  stowied  singing  in  my  batb. 

Not  mucb  1  „k.    'Twould  well  BuiTIco 

ir  l  ate  w„uld  oniv  givo 
Again  the  two  poached  egga,  whose  price 

l«  now  prohibitive. 
And  ',rin;  to  n8  hard-working  folk 
A  aapnler  day,  a  lighter  yoke. 

'  *»'  <»  "i"  London  Duilu  Chronicle. 

"Irrefra({ible" 

Jlr.  n  ilfred  A.  French  writes  to  the 

Herald: 

"In  order  to  set  myselr  right  with  your 
readers.  I  looked  up  the  original  draft 
of  my  letter  which  Included  the  story 
about  the  word  •'irrefragable,"  and 
found  that,  although  I  had  spelled  it 
Jorrectly,  my  stenographer  carelessly 
lad  transformed  it  into  "irrefregable"— 
>f  course,  no  word  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
the  spelling  of  the  pronunciation  given 
to  the  word  by  the  unlucky  preacher 
suggested  that  the  real  word  should 
(have  been  spelled  "irrefragable."  and 
not  '  irrefregable."  according  to  the  com- 
munication sent  to  you  and  which  I 
railed  to  examine  thoroughly.  Several 
of  my  friends  understotj  this  and  gave 
jme  cmdit  for  accurate  intentions." 


As  the  World  AVags: 

I  see  that  Jlr.  Jcwett  plans  to  offer 
his  public  beforo  long  a  production  of 
our  old  friend  "ICngaged."  by  W.  S. 
Ollbert,  long  the  favorite  of  the  amateur 
actor.  I  therefore  venture  to  suggest 
aa  a  promising  device  for  boosting  this 
feat  of  antiquarlanistfl  that  a  special 
(Jay  be  appointed  fjr  the  entertainme  t 
of  the  innumerable  gentlemen  who  have 
adventured  the  part  of  Cheviot  Hill.  In- 
cluding one  now  high  in  office  in  the 
Commonwealth  who  should  occupy  * 
box  upon  this  occasion,  and  a  special 
matinee  for  ladles  who  have  played  Be- 
linda in  this  same  piece.  Should  only 
a  small  proportion  of  these  interpreters 
of  Gilbert  attend,  Mr.  Jew#  It  would 
still  be  assured  of  a  bumper  house. 

(Miss)  PALLIDA  MOBSS. 

Boston. 


"Like"  and  "Like  as" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Bro.  French's  irrefra-gabble  conten- 
tions concerning  certain  pronunciations 
and  locutions  are  entertaining  if  not 
particularly  instructive.  But  noting  his 
condemnation  of  the  use  of  "like"  what 
say  you  to  this  verse  from  the  King 
James's  version  (last  syllable  pronounced 
"shun")  of  the  English  Bible,  to  wit., 
Jeremiah  31.28:  "It  shall  come  to  pass 
that  like  as  I  have  watched  over  them 
to  pluck  up  and  to  break  down  and  to 
throw  down  and  to  destroy  and  to  af- 
flict; so  will  I  watch  over  trem,  to  build 
up  and  to  plan,  saith  the  Lord."   S.  D. 

Boston. 

Tour  point  is  not  well  taken.  Mr. 
French  rightly  condemns  the  use  of 
"lfke"  as  a  conjunction:  "like  he  did." 
This  use  is  a  vulgarism,  yet  we  find  the 
careful  Southoy  vriting:  "He  talks  like 
Brunswick  did";  Maudsley  writing: 
"Like  the  products  of  a  dream  often 
are."  The  English  are  notorious  of- 
fenders in  this  respect.  We  have  seen 
the  misuse  frequent  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  also  in  modern  novels. 
Richard  Grant  White  in  a  sentence  ex- 
plained the  difference:  "  'Like'  and  'as' 
both  express  similarity,  but  the  former 
compares  things,  the  latter  action  or 
existence."  With  "like"  a  verb  is 
neither  expressed  ncfr  understood.  Mr. 
French  objected  to  the  misuse  of 
"like";  not  to  "like  as."  "Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  own  children."  Cole- 
ridge: "Like  as  if  I  was  stupid."  Hen- 
ley in  his  "In  Hospital": 
Like  as  a  flamelet  blanketed  in  smoke. 
So  through  the  anaesthetic  shows  my  life. 

-Ed. 


,.,  TTtlsfN    ll.e"  most  exaoflng  or  liuffuT 

music    enthusiasts.      There    were  .«f 
pyrotechnics,  hut  from,  the  firs,  move 
mi  rll  of  the  Sonata  to  the  finale  Etuty 
there  was  harmony. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  ono  to  ue 
able  to  differentiate  between  theme  oi 
motif  and  a  popular  melody  to  r«6(fr 
nizo  the  touch  of  the  masteY  tlnougn 

"tIic  audience  also  was  an  admirable1 

lone,  showing  appreciation  of  quality  kXu) 

not  insisting  upon  cfUantfly, 

The  protnttn  being  finished  lit  »«•!»• 
paratlvcly  early  hour,  Mr.  Itachmaninof. 
generously  added  several  numbers  at  th» 

j   The  regular  program  was: 

Sonata.  B-inlnor.  opus  r»s,  «nd.  Pour  Etudes, 
onus  :;:>.  Chopin:  Wour  Htudes  (tableaux),  opus 
3«  Rachmaninoff;  F.tude.  opna  SI.  Rubinstein; 
Kt'ude  opus  42.  Scriublne;  Dance  <"  tBli 
Gnomes  and  Etude.  D-llat  major.  Liszt:  Cam, 
paneUa  Etudc^PjgMdnWjABitj; 

a     V  6     '*?  >  ■ 

Other  things  than  nuts  come  from 
Brazil.  The  little  Maria  Anton  ia,  !i  j 
years  old,  who  played  the  piano  in  New  1 
York  last  week  on  her  way  to  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  is  a  Brazilian.  So  is  Miss^ 
Novaes,  the  pianist;  Miss  Vera  Jana- 
copulos,  whose  singing  pleased  the  crit- 
ical in  Cambridge  and  Boston  is  a 
Brazilian  of  Greek  descent. 

"The  way  of  all  flesh  is  the  way  of 
the  prima  donna,"  wrote  Mr.  Krehbiet 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  apropos  of 
Miss  Emmy  Destinn  returning  to  the  1 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  fat  in  spite  j 
of  her  internment. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Colles  of  the  London  Times 
was  not  unduly  impressed  by  the  fact  I 
that  Mr.  Frank  Lambert,  a  composer  | 
of  songs,  has  returned  from  the  war.  | 
"He,  has  not  as  yet  anything  new  to  I 
pay.  There  are  the  same  yearning  Sixths,  1 
the  same  wheedling  semitones  in  thorn  i 
all— except  'Sweet  Afton,'  which  has  anl 
engagingly  infantile  simplicity;  and  that  j 
is  only  a  pose  of  another  kind.  'The 
Fighting  Chance'  is  no  better;  it  pre- 
tends to  place  us  in  the  thick  of  things, 
but  we  k;iow  very  well  that  people  who 
do  things  don't  talk  like  that,  but  only 
the  man  who  reads  in  the  papers  about 
Hie  things  they  have  done." 

Of  Mr.  Dale's  Theme  and  Four  Varia- 
tions  for  the  piano  Mr.  Colles  wrote: 
"Such  things  are  rather  like  a.  walk 
over  the  downs  in  a  storm — we  may  not . 
exactly  like  it,  but  it  is  very  good  for 
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Good  Old  Days 

As  the  World  Wags: 

With  the  ppund  sterling  down  to  3.85, 
fond  recolection  throws  on  the  screen 
a  too  vivid  picture  of  the  roast  beef  and 
mutton  at  Simpson  s  on  the  Strand,  and 
reason  totters  in  the  effort  to  figure  what 
they  would  cost  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange. 

Then  there  was  the  place  where  they 
served  the  pudding.  One  properly  ar- 
rived at  half  after  5  and  had  three  or 
four  goes  of  gin  and  bitters.  At  6:30 
sharp  the  kitchen  door  opened  and  a 
solemn  \processioft  circled  the ;  room. 
Head  waiter  with  great  knife  and  fork, 
second  man  with  a  hundred-pound  pud- 
ding; four  waiters,  all  In  white.  They 
cooked  the  pudding  Ik  hours.  There 
were  oysters  and  mushrooms  in  it,  and 
kidneys  and  beef  and  mutton;  'n'a  lot  of 
unidentified  things  mlnijletated  and 
amalgamated  in  a  sort  of  conglomerate 
with  a  dumpling  dough  base;  and  they 
served  it  on  a  big  hot  plate,  with  a 
pleasant,  spicy,  dark  brown  goo  over 
the  whole,  and  there  were  many  pewter 
pints  of  brown  ale.  After  the  pudding 
came  tin  plates  like  the  top  of  a  mess 
kit,,  each  holding  a  six-inch  square  of 
sizzling  toasted  cheese.  More  ale.  Two 
and  sixpence. 

Goldie  says  the  place  was  the  Cheshire 
Cheese;  but  I  think  not.  Somebody'll 
know.     HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Boston. 


"School  Days" 
Mr.  Z.  B.  Chase  of  Wilmington  writes: 
'Can  you  assist  me  in  any  way  to  find 
an  old-time  song  or  old  verses  entitled 
'School  Days'.'"  Do  any  of  our  older 
readers  know  the  song? 


About  a  Pearl  Necklace 

"A  Philosopher"  wrote  as  follows  to 
the  London  Times: 

"At  Christie's  on  Wednesday  I  saw  a 
string  of  53  pearls  sold  for  £29,000.  Tak- 
ing the  present  day  wjyre  of  a  workman 
at  10s.  a  day,  this  represents  58,000  days' 
work— i.  e..  that  to  earn  that  sum  58 
men  must  work  for.  broadly  speaking, 
three  years,  in  order  to  enable  Mme. 
Profiteer  to  make  an  effect  at  a  dinner 
party.  And  yet  we  are  surprised  at  the 
existence  of  labor  unrest!" 


While  You  Wait 

Those  who  sat  patiently,  or  restively, 
tor  over  half  an  hour  in  Jordan  Hall 
last  Thursday  waiting  for  the  pleasing 
apparitim  or  Mr.  Percy  Grainger  may 
find  some  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  at  the  Hippodrome,  London,  last 
month,  it  was  "precisely  57  minutes 
after  the  advertised  hour  that  the  cur- 
tain rose  upon  the  second  edition  of 
'Joy  Bells';  nor  was  any  reason  vouch- 
safed for  the  delay."  But  the  audience 
at  the  Hippodrome  was  not  obliged  to 
wait  without  diversion:  Cinematograph 
pictures  were  shown  of  a  nature  to  put 
the  spectators  in  a  cheerful  mood,  for 
the  subjects  were  railway  accidents 
and  airplane  crashes. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  any  kind-hearted- 
manager  of  a  singer  or  a  pianist.  If 
the  manager  knows  that  there  will  be  a 
delay  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  free  tickets  he  has  sent  out  and  the 
consequent  payment  of  the  war  tax  at 
the  box  office— ror  deadheads  are  in- 
clined to  be  late  at  a  concert,  as  they 
I  delight  in  leaving  before  it  is  over,  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  of  a  piece  being 
performed— let  him  provide  film  pictures 
of  an  entertaining  nature — say  "The 
Death  Bed  of  Mozart";  Mme.  Geraldine 
Farrar  in  a  passionate  scene  played  by 
her  and  Mr.  Tellegen— the  latter  with 
his  chest  exposed;  Mr.  Paderewski  as 
Premier  Of  Poland  at!  Versailles,  armed 
with  the  awful  dignity  of  a  stove-pipe 
hat;  or  Mr.  Fritz  Krcisler  in  the  act  of 
defining  his  attitude,  toward  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  might  "help 
sonic." 


I  ry  oTTK3r*|)iiiientt.    Mr.  Olive  Harforu 
j  1 1  n  sl;.-  I      '  Why  d<>  people  marry  Lil- 
lian ltu»«i'l."    One  ml>iht  ask  why  plan 
lists  play  this  pnraphraHi-.    Mla<  llusscll 
was  n  good  excuse  for  the  iieople  at  the 


"John  Ferguson" 
Those  who  object   to  serious  plays, 

dramas  that  do  not  have  a  foolishly  hap- 
py ending,  dramas  that  might  answer 
the  definition  of  Aristotle,  remind  one 
of  Polonius  as  a  theatregoer:  "He's  for 
a  Jig,  or  a  (ale  of  bawdry  or  he  sleeps."  : 


A  National  Hymn 

the  World  Wag's: 
lere  is  the  National  Hymn  of  Slam 
3  the  tune  "America.") 
Ah  wall  tali  goo  81am 
Ah  wall  tnh  goo  Klaui 
Ah  goo  Slam 
Tl  too  mall  tnh  lab  kan 
MI  nuss  sum  sin  Slam 
Ah,  wnu. tali  goo  Siaui 
Ah  goo  Slam 
'ry  it  on  your  harpsichord, 
lachias,  Me.  FRANK  CRAN 1 1 


Singers,  Take  Notice  ^ 

"Miss  Stella  Power  is  a  young  Aus- j 
tralian.  We  do  not  think  the  Albert  Hall  I 
was  the  place  to  hear  her  in;  it  sounded 
too  much  as  if  she  was  singing  in 
Australia  and  we  -were  listening  to  her 
on  a  relay-telephone.  *  *  •  We  should 
very  much  like  to  hear  Miss  Power  I 
again,  but  in  a  smaller  hall.  These  mat-  ' 
ters  are  probably   settled   for  young 
singers  who  come  here  by  musical  mag- 
nates in  this  country,  who  think  that 
the  public  will  argue  that  the  bigger  the . 
hall  the  bigger  the  singer.    But  this  Is ' 
mere  musical  snobbery." — London  Tlme3. 

The  exquisite  art  of  Mme.  Povla  Frljsh,  . 
for  instance,  is  lost  in  Symphony  Hall. 


 Keith  Koss 

Cameron  Matthews 

 Nicholas  toy. 

 E.  B.  Cilve 

.......Viola  Roacu 

.  .Naucye  Stewart 


COPLEY  THEATRE  —  "Charley's 
Aunt,"  a  farce  in  three  acts  by  Brandon 
Thpmas.  Cast: 

Jack  Chesaey.  

Brasnet   -  

Charles  Wykeham  

IiOrd  Fancourt  Babberlpy. 

Kitty   Verdun   . . 

Amy  Spettigue  

Col.  Sir  Francis  Cbcsney.  Bart. 

H.  Conway  Wingfield 

Stephen   Spettigne  Leonard  Craake 

Donna  Lucia  d'Alradvrez,  from  -Brazil. 

Jessamine  Newcomlxi 
Ella   Delabay  May  Edlss 

Last  night  the  Jewett  Players  success- 
fully tevived  the  familiar  "Charley's 
Aunt"  which  they  produced  here  two 
years  ago. 

Throughout  the  performance  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  horseplay  which  is  over- 
done, in  parts,  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Craskc  as  Spettlgue.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Clive  ^s  .Lord  Babberley  Is  excellent 
tind  ho  fills  that  ludicrous  part  to  perfec- 
tion. Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Joy  have  diffi- 
cult parts  to  execute  as  the  young  col- 
lege students.  Mr.  V'ingiield  as  Col. 
Chesney  is  the  typical  English  army 
officer  with  much  of  the  sport  about 
him.  The  ladies  of  the  company  dis- 
played their  usual  capability.  • 

The  play  has  been  produced  by  so 
many  amateurs  that  it  now  has  some- 
what the  amateurish  air  about  it.  Its 
performance  is  extremely  light  but  tbor- 
onghly  amusing.  


S    ARLINGTON   THEATRE  —  "Rigolet- 

! to."    Opera  by  Verdi.    The  cast: 

Duke  of  Mantua  Joseph  F.  Sheehan 

I  R/soletto  Stanley  Deacon 

:  Gilda  Beatrice  Bowman 

,  Maddalena  J.Elaine  de  Sellem 

Sparafucile  Harold  J.  Gois 

Monterone  William  R.  Northway 

Merillo  Bertram  Goltra 

Giovanna  May  Barron 

;  Countess  Ceprano  Alice   May  Carlcy 

iBorse...  Lynn  Griffin 


Miss  Ethel  Harrington  will^sing  the 
role  of  Gilda  at  tonight's  performance. 
Bertram  Peacock,  baritone  of  the  Amer- . 
ican  Society  of  Singers,  will  be  the  Rig>  j 
oletto. 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff  gave  I) is  second 
concert  of  the  present,  season  yesterday 
I  afternoon  in  Symphony  Ila:t  before  a 
I  lar?f   and  appreciative  audience.  \Th< 
•      ;.am  was  an  admirable  one,  and  Until 


An  Old  Waltz 

Mr.  John  Powell,  pianist,  at  his  re- 
cital last  Saturday,  played  three  waltzes  ; 
by  Bsethoven.  Alas,  "Beethoven's  Spirit ; 
Waltz"  was"  not  one  of  them.  Did  Bee- 
thoven ever  write  the  muisc  to  which 
this  title  was  given  years  ago?    Or  is  ) 
it.  like  "Von  Weber's  Last  Waltz,"  which  f 
was  written  by  Relssiiger?  Yet  a  picture 
represents  Weber  sealed  at  a  piano  in  a 
romantic  attitude  with  shadowy  forms  , 
floating    above    the    instrument.    Our  ■ 
maidett  aunt  used  to  play  "Beethoven's 
Spirit  Waltz"  in  the  twilight  50  years 
ago  In  our  little  village.  It  was  in  her 
repertoire  with  "The.  Wrecker's  Daugh- 
ter's Qulekstep,"  Variations  on  "Home, 
Sweet  Home"   and   "Gen.   Persifor  F. 
Smith's  March."    Good  old  aunt!  Sho 
never  married.  Perhaps  now  she  hears 
and  appreciates  better  music,  for  ac- 
cording to   the   latest  communications 
from  the  first  higher  plane,  they  all  do 
Ithere  about  as  they  did  here,  exdept  that 
Vhey  are  not  embarrassed  by  time  and 

space.  „    ,         1  -1 

Mr.  Busoni's  idea  of  how  Bach  would 
have  written  his  violin  Chaconne  for  a 
modern  concert  grand  piano  was  played 
here  in  public  twice  last  week,  with  an 
interval  of  only  48  hours  for  the  recov-  1 


ALICE  LLOYD 

Alice  Lloyd,  th<»  English  comedienne, 
in  a  repertory  of  songs,  heads  the  bill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week 
Last  evening  a  large  audience  was 
deeply  interested. 

Sho  introduces  many  new  songs  in  her 
act  and  supplements  her  performance 
with  many  of  her  old  successes.  Sha^ 
displays  an  interesting  wardrobe;  each' 
song  has  its  pertinent  style  of  dress  and 
there  is  a  characteristic  dance  withfc 
each  number.  One  of  the  big  numbers 
of  her  act  was  "Thusie  Thimpson,"  in; 
which  the  audience  eagerly  joined  with 
the  assistance  of  the  screen.  William 
Walsh  was  at  the  piano.  ♦ 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
that  of  Allan  Rogers,  the  young  Ameri- 
can tenor,  assisted  by  Phyllis  Deane, 
In  a  repertory  of  operatic  and  popular 
songs.  This  is  Mr.  Rogers's  first  ap-lj 
pearance  at  this  house.  He  is  a  rluentj 
lyric  tenor,  and  his  performance  com- 
mends  itself  especially  for  ita  ease  and 
tonal  charm.  Ua  sang  with  marked 
textual  significance. 

Other  acts  were  May  Wlrth  and  the 
Wirth  family.  :n  a  sensational  equestri- 
enne act;  Donald  Siijjgm  balancers; 
L&ona  La  Mar.  in  an  ^■Jr^Tion  of  mind 
leading;  Crawford  ai^BWoderick,  nifty 
comedians;  "Flit ".aliflv"  a  satire  on  col- 
lege life,  with  a  iivelflteuartet  of  princi- 
pals; Elmer  ii!  CU^^  instrumentalist, 
aM  Herbert's 


10S 


P.  S.-Not  doalThitr  »ny  publicity  IP 
this  connection,  In  the  event  of  your 
furnishing  tlio  desired  Informatloir  in 
yeui  As  the  World  wuga  column,  kindly 
us*  the  name  of  M.  Angel. 


•  f  l'ostc  sends  4ho  fol- 
poem  (vera  Uhrel.  which 
lit    Common   Sense.  »an 


apple  silently 
>ink  with  the  low  sun. 


eve  ,  ,.  p  ,  ' 

is  moving  painfull) 

sky  Is  pink  with  the  low  sun 


A  Sinn  of  the  Times 

'  As  the  World  Wuga:  2  , «- 

For  many  years,  on  the  •wny  to  mj; 
'  office.    I   saw   a   sign,    "Entrance  for 
I  employes."   This  alan  now  reads 
[  trance  for  fellow*workera. 


Utile  Mttry  is  groaning 
This  evening. 
Sadly  1  feir  that  the  appl 
\\'as  unripe. 


"Funnel  Hall" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

r .  Anawerlng  your  query  in  this  mom- 

I  Ing's  edition  of  the  Herald,  would  say 
that  possibly  the  spread  of  prohibition 
will  eventually  "stem  the  tide  of  syn- 
dicalistic pronunciation." 

This  kind  of  "lawnorder"  will  certain- 
ly tend  to  improve  speech  wherever  said 
"lawnorder"  is  enforced. 

To  wit:  The  writer  remembers  a  cer- 
tain visitor.  31  years  ago.  who  came  to 
Boston  on  business  for  the  first  time  in  J 
his  life,  and  as  he  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  western  country  \v;,s  naturally 
quite  interested  in   the  affairs  of  the 

'  Hub.  Among  other  things  he  asked  es- 
pecially about   was  Fan-yew-ell   Hall;  J 

I  and  on  the  day  before  his  departure  for 
his  home  town  in  the  western  part  of 
Iowa  he  was  escorted  to  the  sacred  i 
shrine  of  the  Pilgrims.  Just  as  the 
sightseeing  party  left  their  office  on 
Washington  street  they  stepped  over  to 
the  barroom  at  Young's  and  began  the 

I  ceremonies  of  the  day  with  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  cocktails,  and  then,  after 
visiting  the  Old  State  House,  they  were 
tempted  to  patronize  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  barrooms  in  Faneuil  Hall 
square — just  as  they  were  about  to  enter] 
the  sacred  structure;  and  then,  after* 
spending  a  quarter  of  an  hour  within , 
its  precincts,  the  man  from  western) 
Iowa  was  heard  to  say: 

"I  can 'pronounce.  Yes,  sir!  I  can  do 
it  now!    I  understand  it  now!    I  can 

|  say  'Funnel  Hall'  Just  as  'natchral'  as 

'any  man  'round  Funnel  Hall  Market!" 
A  true  copy.  Attest: 

PARKE  W.  HEWINS,  M.  J>. . 
(Not  one  of  the  party  31  /ears  ago.) 

1    Wellesley  Hills. 


•En- 

POUTER  BAILEY. 


■Boston. 


A  Word  in  Season 
is  the  World  Wags: 

Forgive  me  my  Christmasses  as  I  for- 
;ive  those  that  Christmas  against  me. 

Boston.  HARRY  GRAHAM. 


A  Modern  Biographer 
As  the  World  Wags: 

You  will  understand  that  it  is  de- 
pressing for  an  honest,  not  utigifted 
college  teacher  to  have  the  following 
facta  returned  to  him  upon  an  examina- 
tion paper.  I  feel  that  you  wguld  wish 
to  share  them,  however. 

SCHUBERT. — 1692-1S68 
I    *^hls  was  the  first  leading  representa- 
!  tlv<B  In  the  Romantic  School.    His  un- 
finished  symphony  is  an  example  of  his 
genus   as   a   musical   composer.  This 
'  made  him  very  popular,  und  his  music 
was  received   with  a  great  reception. 
He  had  his  musical  vision  from  some 
.book.    He  furnished  the  music  for  the 
J  72  verses  of  Goethe.    He  wrote  40  feuds 
I  In  all  kinds  of  keys.    He  published  his 
I  works.    He  had  7  years  of  public  life 
\  and  after  his  death  the  people  began  to 
|  realize  his  genus."  . 

ROBERT  W.  MORSE. 
Brunswick,  Me. 


Those  Swathed  Ears 
As  the  World  Wags: 
For  a  long  time — rmuoh  .too  Ions  a 

time  1  have  been  curious  as  to  what 

menttvl  reaction  makes  the  revealing  of 
feminine  ears  an  apparent  breach  of 
ethics.  Now  1  think,  that  I  have  it 
Apollo  and  Pan  once  had  a  controver- 
sy as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective 
instruments ;  Midas,  giving  the  award 
to  Pan,  had  his  ears  grossly  lengthened 
at  the  command  of  Apollo  and  was 
obliged  ever  after  to  wear  his  hair  in 
a  manner  approaching  the  present  fash- 
ion. Observe.:  The  award  was  given  to 
Pan,  to  the  light  fantastlo  toe.  to  pip- 
ing syncopations,  to  jazz.  Wherefore 
Apollo,  god  of  music  and  of  beauty,  too, 
became  avenged. 

In  connection  with  this  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  amusing  to  count  not  noses  but) 
ears  appearing  at  Symphony  concerts. 

JEREMIAH  IIAVERTIE. 

Mattapan. 

Let  us  consult  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients: Pliny  the  elder:  "Natural  His- 
tory." Book' XI..  Chapt.  37:  "Man  alone 
hath  not  the  power  to  shake  his  eares. 
Of  ftaggie,  long  and  hanging  eares  came 
the  syrnames  first  of  the  Flacci  (fam- 
ilies, and  houses  of  Rome).  There  is  no 
one  part  of  the  bodie  costeth  our  dames 
more  than  this  by  reason  of  their  preci- 
ous stones  and  pendant  pearls  thereat. 
As  touching  ,  their  proportion,  some 
creatures  naturally  have  bigger  or  less- 
er than  others.  No  creature  hath  eares 
but  those  that  bring  forth  their  young 
alive."  As  for  Midas,  he  is  now  'the 
hero  of  a  Russian  ballet.— Ed. 

MRi  HORTON  PLAYS 

Mrs.  M.  Wagniere  Horton.  pianist  and  I 
composer,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Steinert  Hall.  Her  program) 
was  as  follows  :  Johns,  Introduction  and  i 
Fugue,  E  minor  ;  Horton.  Suite  Helve- 
tique  (ms.  first  time)  ;  Carpenter,  Po- 
lonaise Americaine  ;  De  Koven.  Prelude 
in  E  minor,  Monotone,  Fantaisie  Etude ; 
Mrs.  Beach,  Fireflies;  Cadman,  Sonata, 
\  major  (first  time  in  Boston)  ;  De- 
bussy, Minstrels,  General  Lavine  ;  Gre- 
nados,  Trois  Danses  Espagnolles ;  Dela- 
fosse,  Offranda  and  Etude  de  Concert. 

The  program  was  unconventional.  Mr. 
Johns's  composition  was  chosen  by  Jo- 
sef Hofmann  when  he  gave  his  recital 
of  music  by  living  American  composers 
last  January.  Mrs.  Horton,  already- 
known  as  a  composer  of  graceful  light 
music,  has  taken  a  more  ambitious 
flight  in  her  Suite.  Mr.  Carpenter,  a 
Chicago  business  man,  is  known  here  by 
his  symphony,  Suite,  songs  and  his  pas- 
sion for  the  xylophone.  Mr.  Cadman, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  interested 
in  Indian  tunes  as  thematic  material, 
was  inspired  to  write  his  sonata  by 
verses  of  Joaquin  Miller.  Mr.  De  Ko- 
ven is  better  known  by  his  operettas 
than  by  his  piano  music.  The  name 
of  Granados,  who  went  down  with  the 
torpedoed  Sussex,  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Huns'-  atrocious  con- 
duct in  war.  Delafosse.  who  took  a 
first  prize  for  piano  playing  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1887.  is  appre- 
ciated in  France  as  a  pianist  and  com- 
poser. His  most  important  composition 
is  probably  his  piano  concerto.  There 
was  an  interested  audience  of  fair  size. 
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An  Application 

»  Nov.  25  the  Hera!d  alluded  to  an 
ertisement  published  in  the  Attle- 
>  Sun» 

HELP  WANTED 


.t   well-developed   technic,   a  dollght'nl 
touch  and  tine  taste.    The  concert,  fur- 
thermore, proved  that  good  music  car.  - 
fully  rehearaod  by  young  women  oi  a 
oerlalm  ability,  assisted  by  a  lew  pro- 
fessional musicians,  performed  In  a  hall 
of   reasonable   size  and  ably  directed, 
eoMld  be  heard  to  Its  advantage  nnd 
give  genuine  pleasure  to  an  audtenco.  1  ^ 
Surely    this    association    deservos    the  | 
hearty  support  of  all  those  who  aro  in-  | 
forested  in  music  and  have  the  musical , 
welfare  of  the  city  at  heart.  ", 

Mr.  Mason's  pieces  are  entitled  Pre- 1|< 
lude.  Guitarrc,  Orientale,  Chanson  and 
Dance  Negro.  They  are  not  only  in- 
geniously written  for  a  choir  of  violon- 
cellos unsupported;  they  show  an  in- 
dividual musical  talent,  a  fancy  that  is 
rare  among  American  composers.  The 
melancholy  Prelude  and  the  Ptauant 
Guitarre  are  admirably  contrasted.  The 
Oriental©  Is  fascinating  melodlcally.  by 
its  exotic  sentiment  and  color,  and  all 
this  without  the  taint  of  Palais  Royal 
Orientalism  or  Imitation  of  the  Rus- 
sians. In  the  fourth  piece  the  spirit  or 
the  Negro  music  is  preserved,  but  the 
composer  keeps  his  head  and  does  not 
attempt  to  be  too  "realistic."  This  Suite 
was  voted  upon  and  accepted  by  the 
committee  examining  American  compo- 
sitions. The  two  last  movements  had 
been  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Adamowskl  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  two  years  ago. 

Ravel's  music  fits  Mallarme's  poems, 
and  music  and  poems  are  both  untrans- 
latable; pleasing  to  the  ears  that  are 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  modern 
idiom  of  "impressionism."    The  voice 
is  one  of  the  instruments  curiously  em- 
ployed.   Miss  Kent,  bom  in  Detroit,  be- 
fore she  gave  a  recital  in  New  York  last 
March  was  known  as  Marie  von  Essen. 
(About  the  same  time,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jones  In  New  York  changed  her  name 
to  Evelyn  Gwln.)    Miss  Kent  has  ai 
rich,  sympathetic  voice  and  an  ingratiat- , 
ing  presence.     She  sang  the  difficult] 
music  of  Ravel  as  if  it  were  no  more; 
severe  a  task  than  a  ballad  by  Franz 
Abt 

We  have  spoken  of  Miss  ircGlinchee, 
who  played  Saint-Saens's  wedding  gift 
to  Mme.  Montigny-Remaury  with  the 
elegance  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
[  composer. 

The  second  concert  will  be  cn  W  edncs- 
day  evening,  Jan.  21.  The  program  will 
consist  of  chamber  music.  Unfamiliar 
music  by  Thirion  and  Turina  will  be  on 
the  program.   

To  L  M.  C.:  ^MaripGay  is  now  inj 
Spain,  and  is  engaged  for  performances 
at  the  Madrid  Royal  Opera  House  this 
season.  We  do  not  know  definitely  the 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Zenatello;  he  is 
probably  not  far  from  Maria.  Lucrezia 
Bori  will  also  sing  at  Madrid  this  sea- 
son. It  is  said  that  she  has  recovered 
the  beautiful  quality  and  control  of  her 
voice. 


WANTED 

Girls  to  soft  solder  and  press  hands. 

."We  have  received  the  following  letterr 
AS  the  World  Va;s: 

Replying  to  your  advertisement  -which 
I  discovered  In  this  morning's  Herald. 
I  should  like  to  be  considered  an  appli- 
cant for  the  position  referred  to  on 
page  14. 

While  soft  scldering  is  something  with 
which  I  am  not  at  all  familiar,  I  have 
always  been  considered  apt  in  taking  on 
i.c  w  work,  and  my  experience  in  press- 
:ng  hands  may.  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  you  in  giving  me  a  tryout.  I 
ran  assure  you  that  if  my  work  in  soft 
soldering  i?rades  up  to  my  efficiency  in 
pressing  hands,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  wjrk  more  than  five  days  a 
week  without  fear  of  causing  -any  lock- 
out- >  ■ 

Compensation.  I  assure  you,  can  be 
isati&factor  !y  adjusted. 

Kindiy  consider  me  a  ministering  an- 
gel, and  let  me  have  the  address  as  sug- 


IN  JORDAN  BALL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

>    The     Boston     Musical  Association, 
I  Georges  Longy,  director,  gave  the  first 
r  of  five  concerts  last  night  in  ■  Jordan 
Hall.     The    program    was  as  follows: 
Rameau-Gevaert,  Orchestral  Suite  from 
"Castor  and  Pollux";  Beethoven,  Ro- 
mance in  F  for  violin   and  orchestra 
(Gertrude  Marshall,  violinist);  Stuart 
•  Mason,   four  characteristic   pieces  for 
f  violoncellos;  Brahms,  Allegro  Moderato, 
j  Adagio  non  troppo  and  Rondo  from  the 
'  Second  Serenade,  op.  16;  Ravel,  Three 
I  Poems  after  Mallurrne  for  mezw>-so- 
prano,  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  string  quartet  and  piano 
fMary    Kent,    mezzo-soprano);  Saint- 
Saens,  Wedding  Cake  (Valse  Caprice) 
for  piano  and  orchestra  of  strings  (Con- 
stance McGlinchee,  pianist). 
The  praiseworthy  purposes  of  this  asso- 
ciation have  been  related  in  the  Herald. 
The  concert  last  night  brought  out  two  J 
compositions  that  otherwise  might  have' 
been  long  unknown,  to  the  loss  of  the 
I  public;  an  interesting  younc;  singer,  wild 
j  was  heard  here  for  -Ji  -  fir.st  time,  and 


Straight,  or  Mixed? 
As  the.  World  Wags:  > 
This  apple-butter  hound  who  has  been 
I  writing  you  of  late— I  forget  his  initials 
—seems    unalterably    opposed    to  the 
mixing  of  ingredients  either  in  food  or; 
drink,  though  he  doesn't  say  why.  You 
might  as  well  object  to  cider  with  sugar 
and  raisins  as  to  rye  whiskey  because  it 
contains,  or  did;  prune    juice,  burnt! 
sugar,  oil  of  mageezlum  and  other  as- 
suagements.    Straight  liquor  »J****\ 
fit  for  human  consumption  until  It  is 
two!  or  three  hundred  years  old. 

Last  spring  I  was  coming  down  the 
steep  side  of  the  roof  of  Europe  in  a 
rickety  war-made  Fiat  and  we  stopped 
at  a  little  Alpine  village  just  as  the 
I  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast  10 1  ask 
the  way,  and  we  had  a  snort  of  alleged 
rum  at  the  cafe.    It  was  water-clear, 
tasted  like  the  corn  liquor  of  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains  and  the  answer  was 
•prepaid   and    prompt.     The  chauffeur, 
was  a  perfectly  proper  young  Y.  M.  L.  a. 
man,  but  he  made  the  next  thousand 
feet  of  descent  at  60  an  hour,  took  all 
the  curves  on  two  wheels  and  burnt  01. 
the  brakes.    Sidney  Morse,  who  was  on 
the  back  seat  with  me,  prayed  for  the 
first  time  in  42  years.    Straight  liquor? 
Not  anv,    thanks-not  if,  it's  younger 
than  I  am.    I'll  tell  you  sometime  about 
the  300-vear-old  grape  brandy  they  dug 
out  of  an  adobe  wall  at  Parras.  Old  Mex. 
Three  hundred  years  in  the  oak.  Some 
stimulant,  so  them  said  as  had  some. 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Boston. 

,  P  P  G.-Forty  years  ago  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  was  known  to  dusty  road- 
sters as  "York,"  and  apple  butter  was 
known  as  "Pennsylvania  salve."  YpUj 
had  it  with  every  handout  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Never  cared  for  it, 
much.   You  can  have  mine. 

Masculine  Fashion  Plates 

\  As  the  World  Wags: 
H    What  male  of  the  species  has  not  ad- | 
.'i mired  if  not  envied  those  lithographed 
■groups   of  meticulously  dressed  Eng-j 
1  lishmen  which  he  s*es  at  his  tailor's;! 
'  F  freshly  gloved,  spatte  1.  booted,  spurred| 
'  and  spotlessly  arrayer  for  all  exclus^ 
I  occasions   where   neither  coat-wrinklej 
I  nor  baggv  trousers  dare  obtrude  their, 
I   disfiguring  heads    In  gained-glass  at- 
titudes  they  pose  in  .-adlness  to  le- 


opcr.i.  garden-party,  nfternoon-tea  orP 
any  form  of  outdoor  sport,  with  appro-, 
prlatc  nttiro  guaranteed,  whether  the 
weather  be  fair  or  foul. 

When  our  model  reaches  America  his) 
legs,  perhaps  from  the  sea  voyage,  have! 
grown  to  unconscionable  lengths  and 
now  occupy  two-thirds  the  height  of  the 
bodv  while  his  icet  have  so  expanded 
thai  one  marvels  how  it  was  ever  possi- 
ble forthclr  owner  to  force  them  through 
those  slender  towering  pipes  which 
he  sports  as  trousers.  But  this  Problem 
Is  of  small  concern  to  the  lordly  model 
who  has  accomplished  the  feat,  as  he 
stands  aloft  scrutinizing  the  infinite 
his  countenance  bearing  the  shadow  of 
weighty  responsibilities,  tempered  by  the 
serene  thought  that  his  costume  is  fault- 
less, and  that  it  is  given  to  but  few  here 
below  to  be  blest  with  such  an  impec- 
'  cable  suit,  of  hand-me-downs. 

Then  appears  the  college  freshman 
model,  debonnair  and  smiling,  his  derby 
tilted  to  the  back,  sack-coat  fastened 
by  the  lower  button  only,  revealing 
above  a  little  round  chest  like  a  pouter 
pigeon  boasting,  like  his  brother,  a  pair 
of  preternaturally  long  legs,  joyful  in 
his  immaculate  raiment,  and.  dear  boy. 
ready  to  share  his  delight  with  the  en- 
raptured spectator. 

Lastly,   the  collar-model.     Ah!  here, 
indeed    is  a  fine    fellow!    A  modern 
Adonis  sprung  from  the  fount  of  per- 
petual youth  that  Ponce  de  Leon  vainly 
sought,    a    head    in    whose    modeling  , 
Velasquez  might  well  have  taken  pride, 
l  blonde,  clean-shaven,  peach-and-cream  | 
!  complexion,  sleek,  glossy  hair  receding  | 
from  his  youthful    brow     in  flowing 
waves,  an  expression  au  grand  serieux, 
;  and  an  unspoken  challenge  to  the  ob- 
scr  ven 

"Are  you  onto  the  curves  of  my  col- 
lar? Can  vou  beat  it?" 

One  artist  of  this  school  not  long  ago 
rashlv  laid  himself  open  to  Cubist  and 
Impressionist  influences,  and  presented  j 
a  type  where  curves  became  straight, 
lines  and  angles,  and  reds  and  purples 
so  predominated  as  to  cause  the  face  to 
wear  a  not  remote  resemblance  to  raw 
beefsteak     This  cult  was  short-lived. 

Where  dwell  these  exquisite  models?  I 
seek  to  discover  them  in  real  life,  but  | 
fail  to  find  their  equals  in  dignfty.  as- 
surance and  supreme  content  with  their  I 
lot  Thev  must  have  a  philosophy  as, 
we'll  as  a  world  of  their  own,  of  too 
rarefied  an  atmosphere  for  ordinary  I 
mortals— these  paragons  of  perfection  j 
and  prim  patterns  of  peerless  pulchri-[ 
fude!  EBEN  HOWARD  GAY.  I 

Boston. 

A  Gilt  Pig 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  reported 
that  £320  apiece  had  been  paid  for  some 
"gift  pigs."  somebody's  blunder  for  "gild 
pigs."  Possibly  a  conscientious  typlstj 
looked  out  "gilt"  and  was  unable  to  find) 
the  word,  so  altered  it  to  "gift." 

Not  one  butcher's  assistant  out  of  tea 
could  say  what  a  "gilt"  Is.  Soma) 
thought  it  was  a  young  boar.  Accord- 
inc  to  the  New  English  Dictionary,  thd 
m  ecise  application  of  the  term  varies  inf 
different  districts;  in  northwest  Lincoln-, 
shire  a  "gilt"  is  a  young  female  pig  that! 
has  never  had  a  litter;  in  southwest; 
Lincolnshire  a  female  pig  is  a  "gilt"  un-, 
til  she  has  had  her  6econd  litter,  when 
she  is  called  a  "sow."-London  Daily; 
!  Chronicle.   . 


Herkimer  Johnson  called  a 
office,  yesterday.   He  pulled  out  a  letter 
from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  usj 
with  visible  pride.    The  letter  invited. 
hlm  to  furnish  a  western  publisher  with  B 

full  account  of  his  pedigree  for  a  book 
entitled  "First  FamlUea  of  America  h 
The  letter  stated  that  this  book  is 
-designed'  as  the  American  counter- 
part  of  those  world-famous  publ  ca- 
tions. 'Burke's  Gentry'  in  Great  BnUta 
and  'Qui  Etes  V  ous  in  France. 
"•America  °haf  never  had  a  .standard 

j  in  the  cultural  and  social  life  of  tne 
!C0.UHerk=mcr.  do  you  mean  to  say  that 

little  village?"  We  said  this  in  eorro 

n^Bunt."n8an9wered  Mr. 
joyous  burst,  "the  letter  .ays:  In 

from  many  we  SZSS 
killing  to  pay  any  price.  It  u '  *P 
>ure  to  know  that  you  are  still  a  pau°s 
,  pher." 


Insult  1 


r-  Mad! 


The  Hoj 
Solent  an 
nary,  and 


sapns  to  become  sun»ui- 
elti  wondT,  In  view  of 
unparrionablt  language  usod  by 
Duffey.  the  f>acher,  In  speaking  of 
Mttdlgau  ko  Master  Madigan 
>  are  her  ve*  words: 
rely  your  mfther   should    have  a. 

berth.  Yapr  mother  would  not 
to  climb  law  an  upper  berth."  j 
wonder  that  Mrs  Madigan.  evl-  | 
'  a  proud  and  sensitive  woman, 
y  resents  these  infamous  and  de- 
-uBgestior.s.  Was  It  not  In  a 
ely  similar  ease  that  the  immortal 
1  of  Rlenit  to  the  Roman  people 
ttered? 


Mm 


I  nii-n.  and  sulT»r  ».tioti  dishonor? 
and  wuh  not  the  atain  twny 
blood  ? 


In 


No  wonder  t'nat.  as  the  account  g.ies 
on  to  wi.  'These  matters  will  be  aired 
before  ihe  supreme  court."  Thev  ought 
to  be. 

What's  Hie  supreme  court  for? 

Boston.  HECTOR  MTTNSON. 

I*.  S. — MteS  Duffey  Is  distinctly  good- 
looking,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  un- 
duly influenced  by  the  fact.  Before 
forming  a  final  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  ow,  therefore.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  picture  of  Mrs.  Madigan.  Cannot  the 
Herald  procure  one  for  purposes  of 
comparison?  . 


.V- 


■B»w's  Your  Ptilt?" 
he  World  Wags: 
Y.vir   recent   discussions   of   peculiar  I 
tpreealoM  used  In  written  or  spoken  ! 
'nglish  lead  me  to  note  a  certain  peeul  ' 


rd  from  which  I  have  often  heard 
|  namely,  pult,  mount;  plural,  pults  (with 
dlatlnet  enunciation  of  the  "t").  mean- 
I  ing  a  pulse  or  transmitted  wave,  espe- 
cially the  arterial  pulse  as  an  index  of 
I  bodily  condition.  .For  example:  "Doc- 
Itor.  how  la  my  pult  today?" 

Also  pult,  verb,  transitive,  regular 
meaning  to  observe  the  pulse  as  a  phoy- 
siclan.  as  I  heard  a  man  describe  a 
phyali  :an:  "He  told  him  'Stick  out  your 
Untrue,'  an"  he  looked  at  it  an"  pultad 
him."  -U\.  etc.  Some  users  of  this  form 
| «f  speech  have  seemed  a  little  uncertain 
about  it— nut  quite  sure  it  was  light— but 
|  it  was.  nevertheless,  habitual  with  them 
and  their  famlles.  But  I  never  heard 
any  one  speak  of  "an  impulf  to  do  or 
not  do  anything. 

"It  is  me"  was  a  common  error  of  my 
childhood  speech,  and  was  strictly  cor- 
rected. Probably  on  account  of  such 
jrequent  corrections  some  people  other 
than  Ring  Gardner's  creation  appear  to 
reel  that  "me"  is  a  word  not  to  be 
spoken  in  polite  circles.  I  have  heard 
a  college-bred  minister  speak  to  his 
congregation  in  course  of  his  sermons 
of  things  which  were  "between  you  i 
and  I  a  number  of  years  "before  the1 
bush  pitcher's  letters  to 
began  to  appear. 


in  tors  s.av  [heTiltri*  'Sf-a  serif*  of  texts." 
\\  c  kn»w  that  Dr.  M  mil  ten  preferred  the 

Revised  Edition  when  he  prepared  his 

little  volumes  for  publication,  and  w>> 

■were  sorry  for  him.  .The  King  James 
version  has  been  regarded  for  years  t;y 

old  fogies— and  we  are  delighted  to  be 
classed  with  them — as  a  glory  of  the 
Er.rlish  language.  Wliat  does  he  mean 
by  a  "series  of  texts"?  Tho  books  of 
tlie  King  James  version  were  divided 
Into  chapters,  but  not  into  verses,  as 
anyone  can  seo  by  examining  the  hand- 
By  PHILIP  HAI  E  8f  me  ropr,nt  ln  "Tbe  Tudor  Transla- 
The  program  of  the  8th  concert  of  the  li°"S"  ,W?*\  a  plty  that  Henley'  0,0 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Mon-  P "  °r  °.f  the  lonBr  seriM'  dl*d  be,ore  hti 

'had  written  the  preface  to  this  edition. 


Imatic  type  routu 

Isionate  utterance  is  demandedS  again 
she  sings  a  lament  or  *  lullaby  with 
simple,   swee   t   grace  so   that   one  is 

I  tempted  to  call' her  a  purely  lyric  so- 
prano. 

!  Balakireff,  MacDowell  and 
Schmitt  Form  Pro- 
gram 


309 


teux,  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  was  as  follows:  Balakireff. 
Symphonic  Poem  "Thamar";  MacDow- 
ell, Concerto  No.  2,  D  minor,  for  piano 
(Leo  Ornstein,  pianist);  Schmitt,  "The 
Tragedy  of  Salome,"  suite  for  orchestra. 

Two  noble  dames,  Salome  and  Thamar, 
in  one  afternoon!  If  Messalina  and 
Catherine  of  Russia  had  also  been  por- 
trayed in  music,  our  joy  would  have 
been  full.  No  doubt,  tho  poets,  novelists,! 
painters,  musicians  have  done  Salome  a! 
grievous  wrong.  She  was  probably  a 
slip  of  a  girl,  and  her  dance  not  so] 
sensuous  as  those  observed  by  unpre-' 
judiced  spectators  at  balls  patronized  by 
"our  best  people."  It  is  true  she  came 
^o  a  sad  ending,  for  she  was  married 
twice,  had  three  sons  by  her  second  hus- 
band, and  no  doubht  died  highly  re- 
spected. 

Balakireff's  music  seems  more  pictur- 
esque and  finely  contrived  When  it  is 
used  for  the  superably  barbaric  Rus- 
sian ballet  than  when  it  is  heard  in  a 


It  was  a  great  lost:  to  literature. 


I  '"       InTfS  v  differ*  than,' 

but  "different  to"  has  been  used  by  manj 

writers  since  the  middle  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury,  among   them    Dckker,  Fleldln;, 

Thackeray.  "Different  than"  (after 
"other  than")  has  been  used  by  Fuller, 
Addison,  De  Foe,  Goldsmith.  Coleridge, 

Bouthey,  De  ulnccy,  Carlyle,  Thack- 
eray, Newman,  Trench— the  lis)  is  n  \n6% 
cne.  We  personally  prefer  "different 
from,"  but  a  "purist"  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  write  or  say  "different  than"; 
he  Is  In  good  company.  Yet  the  Fowlers 
In  their  "King's  English"  (1906)  say  that 
"different  to"  os  "undoubtedly  gaining 
ground,  and  will  probably  displace  'dif- 
ferent from'  in  no  long  time;  perhaps, 
however,  the  conservatism  that  still  pre- 
fers 'from'  is  not  yet  to  be  named  ped- 
antry."—Ed. 


One  of  Our  Heroes 

When  Dr.  Moulton  says  that  the  bibli- 
eal«story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  Is  a 
"mythical  comedy,"  we  are  moved  to 
tears  of  ange.-.  In  our  little  village,  we 
read  the  New  England  Primer  with  im- 
plicit faith? 

Whales  In  the  sea 

God's  voice  obey. 
This  couplet  was  applied  to  Jonah. 
We  still  see  the  accompanying  rude 
woodcut  of  the  whale.  Just  as  interest- 
ing details  of  the  visit  of  Balkis,  Queen 
of  Sheba,  to  King  Solomon  are  omitted 
in  the  Bible  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  so  the  story  of  Jonah  is  sadly  in- 
complete. One  must  consult  the  wisdom 
of  the  Rabbi.  They  tell  us  that  Jonah 
paid  his  passage  in  advance,  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  custom;  some  say  he 
gave  up  4000  goid  denarii,  the  value  of 


r^I*  halL  ,The,  ?pet*at°r-.  engrossed  itne  shiPi  a  pot  of  mon  in  th  d 
by  the  sensual  and  tragic  doings  on  the  1 


'Friend  Al' 

.n   iv  appear. 

H,«  ,*"0u"1,b,;  0(id  if  ."'League  for 
the  tse  of  Correct  English."  —  1 


ever  the  organization 
sstablish  like  inhibitions 


or  what- 
called.  should 
in  the  minds 


»h«  , L oft-corrected  users  and  perpetuate 
rinoin  Y  purpose  of  'ts  b^ng  Dy  pro- 
seHo^f  eT°r6-    This  Sives  rise  to 

serious  and  solemn  reflections.  I  won- 
der which  was  first,  the  egg  or  the  Ten 

.  !.„„..  ,  PAUL  D.  ELA. 

in  r^LJ?,?,?™*  Bluish  dialect  word. 

bartanJ T  V'-  means  the  Pulse-  I"  Cum- 
be rblnd  and   ■„  Scotland  it  means  "a 

taLVr™Un?raf°fUl  woman;  a  fat  and 
a  ter  n  of  "nrte  ,M  C™b**™<l  it  is  also 
K  „  ~.r.  ?nrtea™ent  for  a  child.  There 

5  a  azv  d°rfrU  ab°Ul":  t0  *°  ab<>»t 
in  a  lasj,  dirty  manner."— Ed. 

"The  Little  Visiters"  Idear  >.  ! 

ac^un1^  H?nn*Xon's  cir™mstantial ; 
account  of  'he  writing  of  "Tlie  Little 
Visiter,  '  which,  it  appears,  has  been  ! 
known  in  MS.  to  Miss  Daisv  Ashford" 
an.l  friends  ever  s  nee  it  was  i 
r^tl^l"..^    to  speculate 


its  authorship. 


S  th"ap^int  many'  «PedaIlv  , 

■r.10   thought   they  discerned   In  . 


he 


halteena  witl/  Sir 


toose 

the  work  a  satire  on  Sir  James  »3arri 

Uimacl,.   who*  leg  had.   they  thought 

most  gloriously   pulled  when 

An  10  write  a  Preface. 

And  to  identify  Mr 

^"crSLmv       CVln  larser  demand 

"hoh-  i„0n0Ot1tJ1'm3eIf-  V  rest*  almost; 
•rnouj    jppn  the  passage  in  which  Mr 

^n  ronf%,S„tle3Cribe<l  a-'  being  "v,rv  ! 
;;'  „  ".!  af  and  royalties.  "-Lon  -  ! 
Jon  Daily  Chronicle. 

fc--smf"''-  ■  -?-  -'■'>  I 

MISS  CROSBY  MAKES 

HER  DEBUT  IN  BOSTON 

ifoung  Soprano  Displays  Voice  of 
Great  Promise  in  Recital 

Phoebe  Crosby,  a  soprano  singer  new 
o  Boston,  gave  a  recital  of  songs  last 
vening  in  Jordan  Hall,  accompanied  by 
'onrad  Bos.  The  program  was  divided 
nto   four  parts— old   English,  Italian, 

Tench,  and  modern  English  and  Amer- 

xn  songs. 

\Jiss  Crosby  is  a  very  young  singer 
a  voice  that  has  great  promise, 
;h  she  seems  to  have  come  recently 
the  hands  of  her  teachers.  She 
.s  a  wido  range  of  emotional  ex- 


theatre  stage,  does  not  then  notice  the 
vain  repetitions,  weak  measures  of  tran- 
sitions, the  fatiguing  tossing  of  a  theme, 
or  a  fragment  of  a  theme  from  one  solo 
instrument  to  another — an  annoying 
trick  of  Tschp.ikowsky's,  by  the  way. 
These  are  deary  revealed  when _/the 
same  spectator  sits  in  an  orthodox  con- 
cert hall.  Yet  when  all  is  said  in  objec- 
tion, this  "Thamar"  as  a  symphonic 
poem,  written  for  the  concert  stage  and 
without  any  thought  of  a  ballet,  is  a 
fascinating  work.  Perhaps  the  orgy  is 
the  weakest  part  of  it;  it  surely  is  in- 
ferior to  the  sections  depicting  the  rtlsh-  i 
ing  waters  of  the  Ter-ik  and  the  arrival 
of  the  ill-fated  guest;  i'ar  inferior  to  the 
magnificent  close.  Yes,  this  Utile  man 
Balakireff,  whose  apiearance  seemed 
mean  to  Turgenieff,  who  was  as  bigoted 
religiously  and  as  superstitious  as  I/Otlis 
XI,  had  imagination.  There  was  a  rich 
vein  of  poetry  in  his  soul.  Perhaps 
Queen  Tamara  haunted  him,  as  visions 
of  fair  women  disturbed  the  pious 
slumbers  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert. 

The  question  came  up  twice  yester- 
day; Does  music  used  for  a  ballet  lose 
irreparably  when  it  is  transferred  to 
the  concert  hall?  Schmitt's  "Salome" 
was  written  for  a  mute  drama,  for 
pantomine  and  danci'-g;  Balakireff's 
"Thamar"  was  composed  as  a  concert 
piece;  yet  we  rememjei  the  latter  as 
ballet  music,  and  Schmitt's  music,  in- 
genious and  fantastical  as  it  is,  does 
not  come  up  to  d'Humiere's  prose  poem 
which  it  portrays  in  tones. 

The  Prelude,  tho  "Dance  of  Pearls" 
and  "The  Enchantments  of  the  Sea," 
are  singularly  impressive;  after  them 
the  thunder  and  lightning  business, 
Mount  Nebo  vomiting  flames  and  the 
"infernal  frenzy"  of  Salome  left  us 
cold;  without  a  touch  of  goose  flesh, 
without  the  disarrangement  of  a  hair. 
We  were  conscious  of  a  mighty  pother 
on  tho  stage.  Perhays  50  years  from 
now,  or  «ven  25,  this  music  will  shake 
the  souls  of  hearers,  when  the  tragedy 
is  enacted  as  a  film-drama  high  up  above 
the  orchestra, 

Mr.  Monteux  and  tha  players,  after  a 
most  successful  trip  of  a  fortnight,  gave 
a  remarkable  performance  of  the  two 
compositions,  a  performance  remarkable 
as  a  technical  display,  supremely 
euphonious,  wonderfully  elastic.  The 
city  may  well  be  proud  of  this  orches- 
tra as  It  exists  today;  the  city  may  well 
be  proud  of  Mr.  Monteux.  And  yet  the 
audience  yesterday  was  sluggish,  almost 
churlish  in  appreciation  of  an  uncom- 
monly brilliant  concert. 

This  audience,  however,  recalled  Mr. 
Ornstein  several  times.  He  well  de- 
served the  tribute,  for  he  played  the 
concerto  4n  a  masterly  manner. 
Especially  delightful  was  his  reading  of 
the  tricksy  Scherzo,  designed  originally 
as  material  for  a  symphonic  poem, 
"Beatrice  and  Benedick."  The  concerto 
is  a  dazzling  virtuoso  piece.  Mr.  Josefty 
once  told  us  he  considered  MacDowell's 
first  concerto  more  Individual.  Many 
would  have  been  glad  to  write  the  sec- 
ond. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
is  as  follows:  Brahms,  Symphony  No. 
1,  C  minor;  Handel,  Concerto  for  organ 
and  orchestra,  F  major,  No.  4  op.  4 
(Joseph  Bonnet,  organist);  Liszt;  "The 
Dance  in  the  Tavern"  (Mephisto  Waltz) 
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The  whale  that  received  him  was 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
for  this  purpose.  Its  seven  eyes  were 
as  large  as  windows,  and  lamps  lighted 
brilliantly  its  interior.  Jonah  was  so 
comfortable,  so  interested  in  seeing  the 
wonders  of  the  deep  that  he  would  not 
pray.  Whereupon  he  was  shot  into  the 
crowded  belly  of  another  whale. 
Cramped,  with  his  garments  burnt  by 
the  heat,  he  prayed  fervently,  and  at 
last  the  whale  spat  him  out  968  para- 
sangs,  over  3000  miles,  on  the  land.  This 
distance  is  probably  exaggerated.  The 
whale  died,  according  to  some,  as  soon 
as  Jonah  entered  it — this  must  have 
made  Jonah  all  the  more  uncomfort- 
able—but was  revived  after  three  days. 
We  omit  the  curious  adventure  that  the 
first  whale  and  Jonah  had  with  Levia; 
than,  to  whom  Jonah  showed  the  seal 
of  Abraham.  We  also  omit,  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  fastidious,  remarks  made 
by  Francois  Garasse,  Isadore  de  Peluse 
and  our  old  friend  Pierre  Bayle. 

The  Mohammedan  writers,  also  in- 
terested in  Jonah,  differ  painfully  as  to 
the  time  he  sojourned  in  the  whale. 
Some  suppose  it  was  part  of  a  day. 
Others  three  days,  others  seven,  others 
20,  and  others  40.  It  is  not  easy  after 
many  years  to  obtain  exact  information. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  considered  grave- 
ly the  matter  of  Jonah's  gourd,  but,  un- 
accountably, did  not  shed  light  on  the 
enforced  stay  in  the  whale.  Hesychius 
insists  that,  the  whale  was  a  large  ship, 
which  bore  Jonah  away.  Some  speak 
of  Andromeda,  Hercules,  Vishnu  and 
others  in  connection  with  Jonah.  Their 
opinions  are  set  forth  at  length  in  that 
bulky  and  singular  book,  "Anacalypsls," 
by  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq. 

We  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith,  as 
the  preacher  whose  eloquent  sermon 
about  Jonah  is  recorded  in  "Moby 
Dick."  Jonah  is  not  to  us  the  hero  of 
a  farce-comedy,  with  surprising  spec-  I 
tacular  effects,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Richard 
G.  Moulton. 


Dr.  Richard  G.  Moulton  is  quoted  a 
saying  that  tlie  King  James  version  o 
the  Bible  "lacks  entirely  the  distinctior 
of  literary  fojm.  The  King  James  trans 


"Attend"  and  "Differ'' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  with  much  interest  and  some 
profit  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  French 
m  your  coiumn  of  Saturday  last.  But  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  such  a 
purist  using  the  phrase  "had  the  pleas- 
ure to  attend"  in  speaking  of  a  lecture 
to  which  he  had  recently  listened.   As  a 
schoolboy  I  had  instilled  into  my  youth- 
ful brain  the  forms  "had  the  pleasure 
of  attending"  or  "had  pleasure  in  at* 
tending"  as  correct.   The  form  "to  at- 
tend" was  used  only  in,  say,  acceptance 
of    an    invitation,    thus,    "should  be 
pleased  to  attend,"  or,  expressing  a  de- 
sire, "would  like  to  attend."  and  never 
the  other  way.    While  it  may  be  quite 
correct,  it  has.  to  my  untutored  ear,  a 
harsh   and   awkward   sound.  Another 
phrase  used  frequently  is  "different  to" 
or  "different  than."    Why?    In  those 
halcyon  days  I  have  referred  to  "equal 
to,"  greater  "than."  less  "than,"  djf. 
ferent  "from"  were  hammered  into  my 
head  as  the  correct  forms.  One  can  and  ' 
does  use  "is  different  from"  or  "differs  I 
from"     indiscriminately.      But     who,  I 
whether  purist  or  not,  would  ever  say 
"differs  than"  and  expect  (to  use  slang) 
got  away  with  it?         H.  L.  MANKS.  I 
Cambridge,  Dec.  8. 


"Memories  of  a  Musical  Career,"  by 
Clara  Kathleen  Rogers  (Clara  Dorla),  is 
published  in  a  large  volufiie  of  003  pages, 
Vfltn  10  illustrations  by  Little,  Brown  <& 
Co.  of  this  city.  There  is  a  full  index. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  the  wife  of  Henry  M. 
Rogers,  the  distinguished  counsellor-at- 
law,  is  best  known  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  a 
writer  of  valuable  books  pertaining  to 
her  art;  but  she  had,  before  she  made 
Boston  her  dwelling  place,  an  interest- 
t'-ia  "aireer  as  a  musician  and  a  singer. 
"Musician"  and  "singer**  are  not  neces- 
-v;i  l  ily  synonyn?  * 

She  came  •>»  *  musical  family.  Her 
father,  John  Ba-neu.  was  a  voluminous 
composer,  the  author  «r  many  operas 
and  operettas  produced  Tom  1828  to  1SS7, 
orchestral  and  chamber  hiusic,  part 
songs  and  songs,  and  treatises  on  sing- 
ing, for  in  1841  he  established  himself  as 
a  votal  teacher.  His  "School  for  the 
Voice"  has  been  reprinted  several  times. 
His  "Mountain  Sylph"  (1834)  was  the 
Crst  real  English  opera  in  the  dramatic 
nn  rollowed  by  masters  of  the  P^uro- 
pean  continent.  It  enjoyed  great  )>opu- 
tarity.  Mrs.  Rogers's  mother  was  n 
ilaushter  of  Robert  Lindley.  a  celebrated 
violoncellist  in  his  day.  Meyerbeer  was 
h  second  cousin  o?  John  Barnett,  whose 
fa-fcH  4Jinhard  Beer,  settling  in  Eng- 
l-ni.  slanged  his  name  to  Barnett. 
|  The  Irst  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  r"mi..wc  mc+s  of.  her  childhood,  sto- 
Jries  of  youthf;il  pranks,  her  visit  to  Lon- 
don, whero  she  saw  her  <r*ndfather 
Lindley,  then  o«er  80  years  old,  Lindley 
who  had  played  for  52  years  at  the 
same  desk  at  the  Opera.,  the  Philhar- 
monic, the  Festiv-.Is,  ei.c,  with  Dvago- 
netll,  the  great  double  bass  player.  Mrs. 
Rogers's  brother  Domenico  was  named 
after  him:  her  sister  Rosomande's  second 
name  wajs  LJszt,  for  Liszt  was  her  god- 
father. The  godfather  of  Mrs.  Rogers 
was  Buckstone,  thg'  comedian.  The 
story  of  her  girlhood  is  pleasantly  told 
with  side  lights  on  th9  manners  and  cus- 
toms nf  the  period,  but  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  the  pages  relating  to  music. 

Joseph  Barnett,  John's  brother,  de- 
lighted in  bragging  about  his  son,  John 
Francis  Barnett,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  John's  children.  Furthermore,  one 
dny  the  children  heard  of  a  boy-pianist, 
John  Sebastian  Bach  Mills,  who  could 
play  the  whole  of  BVch's  "Well  Tetu- 
j.eied  Clavichord"  from  memory.  (This 
was  S.  B  Mills,  who,  coming  to  New 
York  in  1858,  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  pianist.)  Mrs.  Rogers  con- 
tented herself  vyith  learning  the  use  of 
the  concertina,  "'which  for  some  jears 
was  a  concert  instrument  with  a  large 
and  imposing  literature.  (Even  as  laic 
as  190r  Miss  Christine  Hawkes  in  London 
gave  an  "Evening  with  the  English  Con.,.', 
certina"  and  piayed  pieces' by  Dvorak,' 
Grieg,  Saint-Snens  and  Elgar.) 

It  was  announced  in  the  family  that 
the  wonderful  cousin  John  Francis 
was  going  to  the  I^eipsie  Conservatory. 
This  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Rogers's  parents  that  she  and  her  sis-  " 
ter  Rosamonde,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Francilloi),  the  journalist  and 
novelist,  should  go  there  to  acquire  a 
Solid  musical  education. 
Mrs.  Rogers  gives  very,  few  dates  in 


her  book,  but  John  Francis  went  to 
Lelpsic  in  1856.  She  notes  tho  arrival 
of  Arthur  Sullivan  at  the  conservatory 
w-hen  she  was  there.  Sullivan  having 
taken  a  scholarship  in  London  entered 
the  Leipsic  Conservatory  in  the  fall  of 
!  1858. 

Student  Life  in  Leipsic 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  so  young  that  the 
director  of  the  conservatory  reminded  i 
her  family  that  no  student  was  admitted  1 
under  15  years  of  age,  but  he  relented 
after  he  examined  the  state  of  her  pro-  ! 
ficiency.     The  conservatory  was  then  ' 
simply  conduoted,  also  narrowly.    The  | 
Germans  did  not  then  sing  their  hatred  ! 
of  Ens'end;  Mrs.  Rogers's  classmates 
petted   her;  but  there  was  no  tnstruc-  : 
tion    in    languages,    "German.    I  pre-"; 
sume,    being    regarded    as    the    only  ! 
language 'worthy    of    mention."  Mrs. 
^Rogers  recalling  her  years  at  Leipsic 
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j  wonders  whether  the  more  advanceil 
I  methods  or  today,  "the  elaborate  and 
!  •Il-embrncir.g  eurrlculums"  are  making 
I  for    a    greater    degree   of  excellence. 

Whether  there  is  not  a  "diffusion  of 
I  energy  which  should  be  concentrated  to 
I  produce  groat  artista"    She  notes  the 
.  wr-growing  propensity  of  the  rising 
I  : -aeration  to  acquire  a  smattering  of 
this  and  that  ...  it  Is  only  by  fol- 
owtafr  closely  one  purposeful  study  at  a 
time  that  we  ever  get  to  the  heart  of  our 
subject." 

There  are  delightful  pen-sketches  of 
the  worthies  ut  the  Conservatory;  old 
fuddy-duddies  they  seem  to  the  irrever-} 
ent  youth  of  today:  Moscheles.  Ferdi- 
nand David.  Plaldy.  Rlchter.  Haupt- 
man".  Kietz— the  gruff,  rude  Rietz 
whose  correspondence  with  Pauline 
Yiardot  shows  that  ho  had  a  heart.  The 
director  ^chlelnlix  thought  that  no  music 
wortli  while  had  been  written  since  the 
death  of  Mendelssohn.  Music  by  Chopin 
and  Schumann  was  admitted  only  on 
sufferance.  Wagner's  name  was  never 
mentioned.  Italian  music  was  "the 
.<  una  of  musical  thought."  Verdi  was 
'  n  mere  musical  mountebank." 

Mrs.  Rogers,  having  the  gift  of  abso- 
lute pitch  and  being  versed  in  hur.nony. 
entered  Richter's  class,  "the  highest 
piomotion  ever  conceded  to  female  stu- 
dents in  those  days."  Hermann  Levi, 
i.fterward  the  famous  conductor,  then 
taught  her  younger  brother  Julius  the 
rudiments  of  music  for  25  cents  an  hour.  \ 
Piaidy  used  to  take  the  Barnett  family 
into  the  country  with  him  on  a  8unday. 
There  was  a  feast  of  rye  bread,  butter, 
raw  smoked  ham,  milk,  beer  or  lemon- 
rde:  but  it  was  a  "Dutch  treat." 
Moscheles  played  octaves  with  a  stiff 
wrist.  Mills  was  already  in  high  repute 
as  a  pianist.  There  are  entertaining  de- 
scriptions of  the  classrooms  and  exam- 
inations, of  the  gTand  "Oeffendiiche 
l'rt:efung,"  a  public  test.  The  real  rea- 
son why  Moscheles  did  not  like  the 
music  of  Chopin  was  because  hfs  con- 
servative fingers  could  not  adapt  them- 
belvef  to  it.  "He  was  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mosaic  laws  in  music. 
A  new  dispensatiton  was  not  for  him." 
We  have  been  told  by  pupils  of  Plaidy 
that  lie  coukl  not  play  the  piano  at  all— 
his  instrument  was  the  violin— but  hp 
was  an  excellent  teacher,  more  broad- 1' 
minded  in  his  taste  than  Moscheles.  k 
SehrorU'er-Devrient  sang  to  the  stu-  j 
dents,  an  old  woman  whose  'voice  had  j 
lost  its  charm;  "her  power  of  expres-  f 


sion,  her  phrasing,  and  the  deep  sig-I 
nlilcance  she  imparted  to  the  poetry 
ware  something  I  have  never  heard 
e<iu--<lled."  Pauline  Viardot  visited  the 
conservatory.  She  played  a  trio  of 
Beethoven,  for  she  was  a  skilful  pianist 
as  well  as  a  great  opera  singer  and- 
actress.  "Her  voice  was  not  beautiful;] 
it  had  not  in  Itself  the  charm  and  in- 1 
finuating  Quality  that  some  far  less 
celebrated  singers  possess,  but  her  con- 
trol over  it,  her  execution,  her  dramatic- 
fervor  were  marvellous.' 

The.  girl  students  wore  generally  a 
j,lain  merino  or  serge  dress,  "often,  for 
economy's  sake,  cut  low  in  the  neck  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  day  and| 
evening  wear."    A  white  cambric  ker-j 
y-liief  was  crossed  and  fastened  about  j 
the  throat;  in  the  evening  bare  shoul- 
ders were  allowed.   "There  was  no  such 
pesky  thing  in  those  halcyon  days  as 
change  of  fashion.    A  perennial  skirt 
and  basque  waist  served  all  purposes 
for  all  time." 

Madeline  Schiller,  well  remembered 
here  a9  a  piartis-.  first  introduced  the 
students  to  fa^ionaWe  clothes.  She 
was  tall,  slendd.,  willowy,  graceful. 
•Yea.  It  was  Madeline,  may  God  torsive 
her.  who  brought  the  fig  leaf  into  Eden." 

There  are  also  sketches  of  Rudorff  and 
Ruche;  Carl  Rosa,  the  son  of  a  Ham- 
burs  irin  keeper,  violinist,  conductor,  the 
husband  of  Parepa,  Franklin  Taylor,  Fe- 
lix Moscheles,  afterwards  painter.  There 
is  a  long  account  of  Arthur  Sullivan. 


MascherA"  and  Aunlglnt.  in  "Npnna,"  at 
Genoa.  Tho  sisters  then  wont  to  Leg- 
horn, where  they  were  pursued  by  a 
nan  of  great  Influence  and  wealth, 
■whoso  bor  i  it  was  thai  ha  had  been  liy 
ttmate  wi  ii  every  prima  donna  who  had 
sung  in  Leghorn  since  he  had  come  to 
man's  estate—  tholr  possession  being  to 

.       .Mrher  at  the  Conner-  II  him  much  tho  Enme  matter  of  pride  as 
The  singing  teacher  at  ^  ,^  j  ^  ^        ^  ^  „  ^ 


ler*  nm\  his  intimacy  counter; 

Jroni being  a  very  lovable  person. 
TX'lto  afterwards  in  B«r 1m  and 
London,  her  Impression  was  unchanged. 

A  Singer's  Beginning 


vatory  was  Fran?  Goette 
ten  studied  with  him. 

f    "GoeuVs  method  of  develo.Mng  voices 
'  was  founded  on  correct  diction,  the  cor- 
|  r«ct  sound  of  all  the  vowels  and  the 
relation  nf  tho  vowel  to  the  consonant 
'  forming  the  bone  and  sinew  not  only  of 
i  declamatory  singing  but  also  of  bel  can- 
to.  There  was  no  talk  of  'voice  plac- 
ing" or  of  'local  effort."   Fine  tone  pro- 
duction depended  on  a  fine  perception 
of  musical  sounds,  either  natural  or  ac- 
|  quired.    Not  that  he  put  it  that  way, 
'  but  that  was  actually  what  It  amounted 
to,  as  I  recall  it  in  the  light  of  my  more 
mature  experience  of  today.    I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  was  soundness  in  his 
{  method,  and  certainly  the  numbers  of 
|  distinguished  German  singers  who  re- 


in? Student  Sullivan 

Suiliva.it.  when  he  entered  the  conser-! 
vatory.  was  "a  smiiing  youth  with  an  J 
ovai,  ollve-tinW  face,  dark  eyes,  8,1 
large,  generous  mouth  and  a  thick  crop' 
cf  dark,  curly  hilr.  which  overhung  hisi 
low  forehead."  His  attitude  was  free 
and  unconstrained.  He  at  once  became! 
intimate  with  the  Barnett  family,  andj 
Mrs.  Rogers  was  thrilled  when  he  praised 
her  string  quartet.  At  l;y*t  she  felt  thatj 
she  was  no  longer  a  child  in  his  sight.. 
"He  had  recognized  in  roe  the  potential! 
woman!"  It  appears  from  her  descrip-; 
i  tion  tirat  Sullivan  was  an  accomplished 

"ft  was  part  of  Sullivan's  very  nature 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  every  one  that 
crossed  his  path.  He  always  wanted  to 
make  an  imr-ression.  and  what  is  more, 
he  always  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
Whenever  Eorae  distinguished  person 
came  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  or  to 
visit  the  Conservatorium.  Sullivan  al- 
ways contrived  to  be  on  hand  to  render 
some  little  service  which  brought  hi.n 
to  their  notice  and  formed  an  entering 
wedge  to  their  acquaintance.  In  this 
way  he  got  into  personal  touch  with 
most  Kit  the  celebrities,  whiUs  the  rest 
L  of  us  only  worshipped  in  the  distance. 
It  was  this  instinct,  followed  on  a  large 


celved  instruction  from  him — among 
whom  were  Stockhausen  and  George 
Henschel — attest  it.  »  .»  •  I  was 
doubtless  for  him  an  embodiment  of  the 
too  little  recognized  fact  that  the  ear 
Is  generalissimo  of  the  vocal  organs.  I 
say  this  because  I  was  able  to  perform 
certain  feats  in  vocalizing  witnout  in 
the  least  knowing  how  and  with  but 
little  or  no  practice.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent in  my  case  that  mental  audition 
was  tho  man  inside  the  puppet  show 
that  made  the  dolls  dance!  It  was  easy 
for  me  to  conceive  with  the  necessary 
rapidity  each  individual  sound  in  any 
vocal  flight,  no  matter  how  intricate, 
and  this  musical  concept  was  in.  itself 
the  driving  force." 

Their  father's  ambition  had  always 
been  that  the  two  girls  should  become 
singers.  He  sent  them  to  Leipsic  to 
make  them  all-round  musicians  and  fit 
them  for  pianists  if  their  voices  did  not 
develop  in  the  way  he  hoped.  "A  voice 
is  only  an  instrument;  it  takes  a  mu- 
sical creature  to  play  upon  it."  The 

sisters  received  their  diplomas  and  left' 
Leipsic  for  Berlin. 

Life  in  Berlin 

In  Berlin  they  played  to  Buelow..  He, 
said  to  Mrs.  Rogers:  "Your  playing  is 
of  the  academic  order  which  is  the  in- 1 
evitable  result  of  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion you  have  received  at  the  Leipsic 
Conservatorium.   where   everything  is 
cut  and  driest.   Your  accentuation,  your 
working  of  rhythm  is  almost  aggres- 
sive."   She  meekly  replied  that  Plaldy 
insisted  that  his  pupils  should  accent 
the  first  of   the   bar,   for  the  perfect 
maiptenance  of  rhythm.    Buelow  quoted 
j  a  remark  once  made  to  him  by  a  vio- 
linist: "It  took  me  one-half  of  my  life 
[  to  learn  how  to  play  in  time,  and  the 
other  half  to  learn  to  play  out  of  time." 
i  They  met  Cosma.  saw  much  of  her.  Their 
!  singing  teacher  was  Mme.  Zimmerman, 
|  an  unpretending  little  woman,  not  much 
lover  five  feet  in  height.    She  gave  little 
i  suppers,  "smoked  goose-breast.  Italian 
J  salads  (a  delightful  concoction  of  pick- 
I  led  fish  and  all  sorts  of  sour-sweet  pick- 
|  led  fruits),  various  sorts  of  sausages, 
'  and  a  largo  dish  of  grated  brown  bread 
j  — mixed  with  vanilla-flavored  whipped 
j  cream  to  top  off  with."   The  wonder  is 
that  Mrs.  Rogers  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
She  met  delightful  people  of  high  rank, 
j  among    them   Prince    George,    a  great 
!  lover  of  music.    When   Desiree  Artot, 
i  the  opera  singer  whom  Tschaikowsky 
;  madly  loved,  arrived  at  the  Olvcrs,  after 
;  the  opera,  all-  the  guests  rose  to  their 
;  feet  to  pay  her  honor.    "I  am  writing 
of  that  good  old  Germany,  the  seat  of 
simple  living  and  high  thinking.  Alas, 
and  yet  alas!    Where  is  that  Germany 
now?"    The  sisters  met  their  relation, 
Meyerbeer,    quietly    dignified   and  im- 
pressive.    Pauline  Lucca,  scarcely  more 

than  16.  was  singing  in  o^era.  not  spar- 
ing her  voice. 

Across  the  Alps 

In  1SC1  the  family  started  for  Italy. 
:  In  Milan  they  began  lessons  with  San 

Giovanni,  preferring  him  to  Lampertl. 
I  Her  teacher  at  first  discouraged  her. 

saying  she  could   become  only  a  very 

finished  parior  singer,  for  her  voice  was 

small. 

The  account  of  her  student  life  in  Italy 
and  of  her  operatic  career  in  that  coun- 
try, with  many  entertaining  descriptions 
of  men.  womm  and  manners,  is  of  ejj- 
grossin:,-   interest,   and  tempts  to  fre- 
quent quotation,  btit  space  is  limited. 
San  Giovanni  told  her  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  teach  persons  to  sing  if  they 
I  had  voices:   he  did  not  believe  voices 
j  could  be  made.    Mrs.  Rogers's  real  edu- 
|  cation  as  an  Italian  opera  singer  came 
j  from  hearing  performances  at:  La  Scala. 
!  There   is   a.   vivid  account  of  Santley 
sinking  at  that  opera  house,  with  shrewd 
reflections  or.  Italian  characteristics,  as 
displayed  in  their  treatment  of  singers, 
San  Giovanni,  by  the  way,  once  excused 
I  himself  from  i-  lesson  by  admitting  that 
N  he  had  eaten  30  large,  fat,  gray  snails 
fried  in  oil. 

In  Milan,  the  sisters  took  the  name 
'  "Doria."  vhich  they  had  <ound  in  Bul- 
I  w<-r's  "F  Anzi."   Mrs   Rogers  made  her 


opportunity  for  Mrs.  Rogers  to  talk 
frankly  a^out  the  vexed  question  of 
morality  on  tho  Italian  stage  and  off  it. 

She  concludos:  '  "I  know  of  no  people 
whe  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  true 
morality  when  they  happen  to  come 
across  it.  A  really  moral  woman  Is  a 
sncrod  thing  to  them  as  soon  as  she  Is 
recognized  as  such,  and  4rue  chastity 
may  dwell  among  them  unafraid  either 
on  or  off  the  «tage.  In  all  the  years  that 
we  remained  in  Italy  neither  Rosamond 
nor  I  ever  received  an  insult  of  any 
kind.  We  met  with  respect  everywhere— 
a  respect  sometimes  almost  amounting 
to  reverence." 

Other  engagements  followed.  One  of 
the  most  entertaining  chapters  is  the 
one  relating  adventures  In  Molfetta.  in 
the  Apulia  reg'ionk  In  Naples  her  quar- 
tet was  performed  at  the  house  of  an 
amateur.  Then  came  an  engagement  at 
the  San  Carlo,  but  family  reasons  took 
the  sisters  back  to  England. 

England  and  Ireland 

I  Arriving  in  1SC7  she  -heard  Titiens,  "a 
noble  singer  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 
She  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  Sims 
Reeves,  finding:  the  quality  of  his  tone 
throaty.  "I  found  later  on  hearing  a 
number  of  English  tenors  in  London, 
that  all  of  them  had  more  or  loss  of  that 
same  spongy  quality  and  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted hy  the.  British  public  as  tho 
he  Nationall 


proper  thing-in  fact. 

Tenor  Voice."    Homesick,  yearning  lor| 
Italy,  she  went  to  Dublin  as  a  members 
of  Mapleson's  company.    We  learn  from) 
"Annals  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,'  [ 
bv  Levev  and  OUourke,  that-on  Sept.  j 
20,  15C7,  she  made  her  first  appearance 
as'  Aml'na  in  "La  Soitnambula."   On  the 
27th  she  took  the  part  of  Lucia.  Mmes. 
Titiens.  Leblache.  Sinieo,  Trebelli-Bettim, 
Bauermeister  were  in  the  company,  as 
were  Tombesi.  Hohler.  Santley,  Gassier,] 
Bettini,  Zoboll.  Foli,  Bevignani  was  the. 
.conductor      .  . 

She  found  her  life  in  London  artisti- 
cally demoralizing.  England  is  not  in- 
herently a  musical  nation,  in  her  opinion. 
•  Music  was  made  a  commercial  com- 
modity by  an   unholy  trinity  of  com- 
posers, singers  and  publishers.    I  allude 
to  the  'royalty'  system  which  did  much 
toward    lowering    musical  standards. 
Socially  she  enjoyed  herself,  knowing 
•  Manuei   Garcia,    Sir   Alexander  Cock-' 
burn    Frederick    Cowen,   Julius  Bene-, 
diet  'parepa  Rosa,  the  Salamans.  Parepa 
liked  "the  people."    She  said  to  Mrs. 
Rogers  in  this  country:    "I  would  far 
rather  sing  'Five  O'clock  in  the  Morn- 
ing'  to   5000   people   in   Boston  Music 
Hall  than  all  the  masterpieces  that  have  | 
ever  been  written  to  one  of  your  refined 
audiences."    Mrs.  Rogers  found  Charles 
Halle     cold-blooded,     while  Norman 
Neruda,  the  violinist,  the  future  Lady 
Halle,  was  of  a  far  different  tempera- 
ment    "Adellna  Patti  always  afforded 
us  entertainment,  for  wherever  she  was 
she  -'wovs  ;:eemed  conscious  of  an  audi- 
ence"" and  played  to  the  gallery,  so  to 
speak.    After  singing  'O  luce  di  quest 
anima,'    loaded    with    skyrockets,  she 
w  ould  rush  panting  down  the  step,  from 
the  platform  and  throwing  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Strakosch.  cry  out  in  a 
Plaintive  voice.   'Oh.   it's  so  high -so 
high!"  and  immediately  after  she  would 
return  to  the  stage  to  sing  an  encore 
with  still  more  high   notes   and  sky- 
rockets!   I  never  remember  her  sister 
Carlotta  singing  where  Adelina  was  I 
think  they  must  have  purposely  avoided 
.  colliding  with  each  other!" 

In  America 
ii  Carl  Rosa  offered  Mrs.  Rogers  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Parepa -Rosa  Opera 
.Company  bound  for  America.  Mmes. 
Vanzlnl,  Seguin,  Cook  and  Tom  Karl, 
Wm.  Castle.  "Sher"  Campbell.  Alnsley 
rook  and  Edward  Seguin  w^ere  her  co- 
mTus  as  were  Miss  Schofleld,  Thomas 
WWffen.  Ellis  Ryse.  Mrs.  Rogers .made 
er  first  appearance  aj^th*  Acadet 

Brown's 


schtietz"  with  Lucca;  "Merry  Wives  ef 
Windsor"  with  Lucca  and  Kellogg.  Shu 
wondered  -it  Brignoll,  crude  and  chlldf 
Wily  Vain.    "Is  a  phenomenal  tenor  voice  I 
a  result  of  arrested  intelligence?"    8h  < 
sang  at  festivals.  At  the  Boston  The*- 1 
trc  she  took  the  part  of  Donna  Elvira, 
with  Kellogg  as  Donna  Anna  and  Lucca 
as  Zorlina.    Dr.   Langmaid  introduced 
her  to  Otto  Dresel.   She  came  to  Boston  | 
as  soprano  at  Trinity  Church;  her  nrst 
public  appearance  as  a  concert  singer  | 
was  at  a  "Harvard  Symphony  Concert." 

At  Home  in  Boston 

Mrs.  Rogers  has  much  to  say  about 
her  life  in  Boston,  her  association  with 
William  Hunt,  Louis  Agassiz,  Longfel- 
low, the  Whipples,  the  Fields.  She  In- 
dulges herself  freely  in  anecdotes,  Sh«»j 
found  Boston  "restricted  in  its  outlook," 
with  aspirations  to  be  familiar  with  and' 
to  appreciate  the  better  thing,  and  Bos- 
ton was  self-conscious  "as  a  sort  of  self- 
constituted  advance  guard  of  advanced  I 
thought."  It  was  hard  for  her  to  con-  \ 
form  with  the  fashions  In  dress.  Array-  1 
ing  herself  for  her  first  party,  she  asked 
Mrs.   Dresel  to  select  a  gown.    "  'My.; 
dear,  you  cannot  wear  any  of  these!' 
she  exclaimed  in  holy  horror.  'It  Is  not 
the  custom  here  to  wear  dresses,  cut 
low  in  the  neck,  as  it  is  in  England.'  As  I 
owned  nothing  between  the  usual  day 
and  dinner  dresses,  what  was  I  to  do? 
We  finally  compromised  on* a  gulmps 
improvised  out  of  a  lace  scarf,  so  that 
though   more   gayly  attired   than  the 
rest, '  I  was,  at  least,  impeccably  mod- 
est!" 

She  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  eas- 
tern of  using  the  Christian  name  In  Hem 
of  the  prefix  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss.  "How 
new  everything  was  to  me!  For  In- 
stance, the  exclusiveness  of  certain  co- 
teries, the  ignoring  of  any  one  not  'in 
their  set.'  I  recall  that  once  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  by  Leslie  Codman  I  was  tell- 
ing of  a  very  charming  woman  I  had 
met  In  crossing  the  ocean. 

"  'Do  you  happen  to  know  herT*  I 
asked  of  my  hostess.  'She  lives  In  Bos- 
ton.' 

"  'Never  heard  of  her,'  was  the  brisk 
reply;  and  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  'There  isn't  any  such  personf* 

"With  a  pleasant  smile,  which  was 
meant  to  remove  any  sting  from  the-; 
speech,  I  remarked,   Tn  other  words, 
any  one  not  "in  your  set"  is  practically  ; 
non-existent.'  "  . 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  quote  de-  i 
scriptions  of  Mrs.. Rogers's  adventures  to  | 
the  middle  West  and  beyond  on  a  con- 
cert tour  with  Camilla  Urso — the  un-  j 
sophisticated  audiences,  the  dreadful ' 
hotels;  but  this  pleasure  is  forbidden  us.;) 
The  final  pages  describe  her  meeting' 
with  Mr.  Rogers  in  Liverpool,  her  com- 1 
panion  on  the  voyage,  her  betrothal  and  I 
her  wedding. 

05  Her  wedded,  yet  musically  acttre,-! 
life  she  says:  "That  is  another  story— '] 
our  story— to  which  this  story  of  mine  ls\ 
only  the  prelude.  It  must  begin  with] 
our  wedding  journey,  but  where  it  will 
end  must  be  'as  God  pleaseth.'  " 


suck 


Head-waiter  of  the  cnop-.  J5e 

Tn  whit:\  I  most  resori. 
I  'o,   -st  part:  I  Hold  thee  dear 
'  Vor  this  good  pint  ol  por- 
For  this,  thou  shalt  ftp.n 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  "^'a  luck 
And.  whereso'er  thou  ™o\*.  good  lueic 

Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  aftei. 
Bui  thou  wilt  ...ever  move  from  hence. 

Of  thirtv  thousand  rtinaeis. 
We  fre     we  fume,  would  shift  our  skins. 

Would  fta^T^uSa'aTtk. 
Thv  care  1"-  U"dcr  P°',' w- 

To  serve  the  hot-and-'Mt 
To  come  and  go,  and  a=»ln- 

Returning  like  the- P^1^ 
And  watcdi  d  by.  s.leai  aentlenien. 

That  trifle  with  the  cruet. 

Thai  Beefsteak  Pudding 


h 


Music,  New  York,  as  Arline  in  "The  Bo- 
hemian   Gir!"-accordlng  to 
-History   of   the   Now   Yoik  Stage, 
which  is  not  always  trustworthy.  Dt.r- 
^  that  engagement  she  appeared  as 
?5la  in  "Satanella"  and  Donna  ElvjiX 
Mrs.  Rogers  gives  the  year    WW  and 
says  that  the  Countess  in  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro"  was  another  role.    She  did  I 
not  feel  the  elation  she  felt  in  Italy.  , 
"The  Toy  of  singing  to  a  really  discnm-  , 
mating  audience  was  not  to  be  mine  n 
America  at  that  time!"    She  sang  ml 
other  cities,   had  an  offer  from  Max 
Maretzck.    but    returned    to  London, 
whlre  she  soon  began  to.  experience  thj 
Tame   "shut  down,"    "bound   in'  and 
stale    feeling    which    had    before  op- 
pressed her  In  that  town.    Again  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  seek  1 
Lucca,  Kellogg.  Rubinstein  ^Jftjeni- 

—   ■        -i-ia«».  111     1—11  """       "  "  \ 

|  awski  were  on  board.    She  began  as  a| 
1  church  singer  in  Brooklyn.    Maretz' c 
I  engaged   her  for  special  operatic  per- 
formances: the  Page  In  "The  Hugue- 
;          i„  ..t     T>oHtillon  de  Lon- 


sue 
spoon, 


I  wish  to  say  that  the 

where  the  ce^at^be^ 


puddin; 
Cheese 
proper 


was  served  was  the 
and   was  not   on  the 

was  located  a  few  blocks 


Strand 


but 


?,'om  Ludgate  Hill,  at  ^  ^^ant. 
more    from    Simpsons    old    restaur*  j 

i^o'eXted  beefsteak  pudding  was 
served  also  on  Wednesdays  at  noon.  The 
cn^was  a  marvel  of  delicacy   and  . 
.-ivsterv  was  connected  wan  uw  "\ 
£&*M  thereof.  The  pudding  «etu.U> 
weighed.  I  believe.  TO  pounds  a ^id  *as 
I  ^rved  with  great  forn*Ut>  •  The  »  rtter 
ha«  often  partaken  thereof.    So  gener 
E  were  tbe  portions  of  this  celebrated 
lish  that  any  one  who  had  the  courage 
more  than  one  portion  would 
haVc   to   walk    several  miles 


to  take 
isually 


the  caf^r  in  order  to  escape 
It  was  customary  at  one  tune.  I  be 

hpI   to  include  with  the  mu^hrboma 


n  Iso-  larks. 


I  cheese,  and  was  served  in i  IgC  . 
,cct:.nuuhu-     pannikin     with'    -  ^ata 
hereon.  .  .(.A-ed 

•  .After  tli--  • 


failed  ho 
for  the  pi 


•mall  pinch  i  ■" 
imI  clay  pipe. 

was  known  a;; 
lull  many  years 
s  of  which  were, 
len  Jonson.  At 
>r  ciich  member 
,  rhyme,  and  if 
I  lie  advised  to 

II  COWLES. 


In  a  Chop-House 
I    There  is  nothinu  sadder  than  the  pass- 
'i.g  of  .  hop-'iouset.  eating-houses,  oyster 
100ms  when  one*  there  was  good  cheer, 
where  once  there  was  goud  talk.  Lon- 
lon  was  peculiarly  rich  in  these  places. 
The  names  of  soma  of  them  may  remain, 
!>ut  there  is  another  street,  another  ser- 
vice another  crowd.   The  famous  Simp- 
son's vanished  in  1902.  the  Simpson's  in 
e  Strand,  where  a  wonderful  saddle  of 
mutton  was  brought  to  your  table  on  a 
rci  ? mutilating  wagon.     It  had  been  a 
pl«C«    for    authors,  editors. 
a>  i.ms,  ciiessp'ayers,  journalists  for  half 
a  century.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Klower- 
dew.  who  hud  long  been  the  head  waiter 
and  was  living  in  1902,  did  not  write  his 

a  now  is  "Doily's,"  which  stood 
in  Oueen's  Head  passage.  Paternoster 
i  o  \  •  Dolly  know  her  business:  she  pro- 
v  bled  good*,  plain  fare  se-ved  by  pretty 
an.]  officiant  waitresses.  In  K45  a  writer 
in  '  1  'urloilties  of  Biography"  said  of  the 
pin.  ■•:  '"tbv  bar-maid  was  chosen  for 
her  beauty  and  obliging  disposition,  the 
other  female  servants  were  of  a  !  ke  dls- 
p.  ition.  and  the  waiters  were  peculiarly 
i'mrirt  and  eiever: 

"All  well-bred  emblems  of  the  ehop-houso 
As    i, roth   reviving,    and    as   white  bread 


Miiall  beer  grateful,  ni 
f  1 1  onr. 

ii  aks   lender,  and 


is  pepper 
pot-herbs 


•  r  in  'Change  alley,  Lombard 
closed  in  December,  1915,  after  an 
existence  of  f  JO  years  or  more.  It  was 
always  faith  til  to  the  Willow-pattern 
plate  and  to  pewter.  On  one  of  the 
walls  was  a  portrait  of  James,  who  had 
waited  there  for  35  years.  The  ground 
floor  was  devoted  to  chops  and  steaks. 
On  the  floor  above,  a' joint  dinner  was 
served,  sirloin  piping  hot  from  the 
kitchen,  followed  by  a  leg  of  mutton 
equally  hot.  In  1794  Nonconformist  min- 
isters met  there.  They  united  "in  prayer 
and  dollberatlton  on  behalf  of  millions 
of  their  race  suffering  from  sin  and  de- 
based by  Idolatry."  Thus  was  the  Lon- 
don .Missionary  Society  brought  Into 
existence. 

Where  now  is  the  Old  Cock  Tavern, 
famous  for  Its  soup;  the  Woolpack  Tav- 
ern, noted  for  luncheons  and  noble 
joints:  the  George  and  Vulture,  where 
once  nothing  was  sold  but  chops  and 
kidneys  and  sausages:  Louisa's, 
G.urouay  s.  the  Old  Jerusalem;  the  Old 
Bengal,  celebrated  for  its  beer  and  cut 
of  cold  beef?  If  the  name  exists  in  any 
instance,  the  character  has  changed. 

"Llir mer's.''  a  famous  hostelry  -n  Con- 
duit street.  Hanover-square,  the  great 
g  tavern,  closed  its  career  in 
INS  A  frequenter  once  said  It  was  the 
cheapest  place  in  London  to  stay  at:  "A 
fellow  never  wants  anything  there  ex- 
cept a  dresa-suit."  Thousunds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  changed  hands  there. 
Occasionally  a  gentleman,  kept  toe  long 
alter,  would  draw  a  duelling  pis- 
tol and  shoot  the  clock.  Billy  Duff, 
grand  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Fife,  lured 
Highland  pipers  into  the  coffe-3  room 
and  danced  a  reel  clad  only  in  his  shirt. 
i»en.  Bolivar  lived  there  during  his  exile. 

s  looked  alter  by  John  Collins,  the 
Waiter  that  gave  his  name  *o  a  fragTant 
drink.  Charles  Sheridan  sang  of  him: 
My  name  is  John  Collins,  head  waiter  at 

"faimmer'a," 
In  Conduit-street.  Hanover-square: 
U       iicr  occupation  is  filling  of  brimmers 
For  gentlemen  frequenting  there. 

Then  thete  was  The  Fleece  in  Old 
71:  ri  ad  needle  street.  A  thousand  chops 
and  steaks  were  often  cooked  there  in 
the  morning,  with  an  immense  number 
of  kidneys  and  sausages.  No  customer 
look  less  than  a  pint  of  beer  or  porter, 
and  pints  of  port  or  sherry  were  guzzled 
in  an  enormous  quantity. 

Good  old  days,  gone  forever!  Where 
are  those  chop-house.s  now?   Gone  with  ' 
Hans  Kreitmann's  "baity"— "afay  in  del 
ewlgkeit." 


K«  tafWllo'it  work  of  all  who  took  part 

J*"       .n,  '   soloists,    Caroline  lludson- 

'  r  soprano;  Mary  Jordan,  alto; 
Iteed  Miller,  tenor:  Edgar  Schofle  d. 
bass-  Emil  Mollenhauer.  conductor;  H. 
Q  Tucker,  organist;  tho  Handel  and 
Hitydn  Society's  chorus,  and  Ute  Bos- 
ton Festival  Orchestra,  John  \\ .  Crow- 
ley, principal,  and  Walter  Smith,  trum- 
pet. ■ 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "Tho  Unknown  Pur- 
ple." a  play  in  a  prologue,  an  episode, 
and  three  acts,  by  Roland  West  and 
Carlyle  Moore,  adapted  from  Mr.  West's 
original  story. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

("First   Convict,   known   as  j 

Those  In  Prison]    Hawkins  Number  11"T  ' 

I  Second'  Convict.  ..Number  1J03  i 
CHARACTERS  IN  THE  EPISODE 
as  related  by  Convict  No.  1137  as  they  appear: 

Hawkins,  a  thief   Convict  D  37  . 

Jewel,  the  wife  Miss  Thais  Magr-me 

Rutli,  Jewel's  sister  Mis*  Bveta  Knu.Ncn 

nonnle.  n  friend  of  Jewel's. ..  Miss  Vivian  Allen  i 

Peter  Marchmont,  Jewel's  husband  

George  Prober; 

James  Dawson.  Marohmont's  friend  

Benedict  MaeQ.iarrie 

I'helau.  from  headquarters  F..  r<.  Dunne 

CHARACTERS  IN  THE  PHY. 

Bobby  Dawson  Miss  Kthel  Downie 

Ruth  Charleton  Miss  Bveta  Knndsen 

R..har<l  Bradbury  tlenrv  Reildlne 

J .!••>•»»  Dawson  I:       n.-i  Macfjnarrie 

Geergn  Allison,   head  of .  the  Allison  De- 

tK'tive  Bureau  Icseph  Slaytor 

Bonnie  Allison  Miss  Vivian  Allen 

Mrs.  James  Dawson  Miss  Tints  Magrane 

Johnson,  butler  to  the  Dawsous. Herbert  Ashton 

The  Stranger  V.  Croinport 

Burton  Allison's  head  man  Grant  Sherman 

"The  Unknown  Purple"  is  that  rarest 
of  tare  things  in  the  theatre  nowadays— 
a  really  thrilling,  rapid-fire  melodrama 
that  kce;>s  one  hanging  on  to  the  chair 
in  front  during  evey  minute  of  the  per- 
formance. Shivers  chase  up  and  down 
one's  spine— delicious  shivers  of  suspense 
and  mystery;  .Hist  as  good  shivers  as 
"David  Balfour"  ever  produced.  From 
the  moment  that  the  curtain  rises  on 
the  proipguc  a  gloomy  prison  in  a  Kan- 
sas town,  until  it  descends  on  the  last 
blood-curdling  gleam  of  light,  the  play 
is  100  per- cent,  entertainment. 

It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  those  Wh> 
will  go  to  see  the  play  to  divulge  the 
story.   Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  singular! 
title  refers  •  to  a  purple  ray— evidently  I 
some  development  of  the  X-ray — which  j 
renders  Its  inventor  invisible. 

Through  this  extraordinary  power,  he  | 
is  able  to  work  a  revenge  of  exquisite 
torture— worthy  of  the  Inquisition— on 
the  wife  and  friend  who  had  been  faith-  j 
less  to  him;  before  he  is  done  with  them  | 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  pen-  > 
nil  ess,  utterly  ruined.  The  play  ends  | 
with  his  complete  triumph;  even  the  de- 1 
tectives  who  hsve  been  hired  to  trap 
him  fail  because  they  cannot  very  well 
shoot  at  a  man  who  is  invisible,  nor  can 
they  grasp  a  ray  of  purple  light. 

Mr.  West,  the  author,  has  contrived  a 
most  ingenious  play;  what  is  more,  it  Is  I 
a  well  written  play:  the  interest  never  j 
slackens  for  a  moment,  and  the  com- 
pany which  presents  it  does  it  full  jus- 
tice. George  Probert  as  the  young  in- 
ventor and  later  in  the  role  of  mystery 
does  some  fine  acting:  restrained,  pow- 
erful, and  with  all  tho  "atmosphere." 
essential  to  the  part.  Thais  Magrane  is 
ono  of  the  best  "bad  women"  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  never  1os€js  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  her  quota  of  thrills;  a  Is.  i 
she  very  cleverly  dresses  the  part;  "bad 
women"  on  the  stage,  we  have  noticed 
are  conspicuous  either  by  a  total  lac'A 
of  color  on  their  gowns,  or  an  exceed- 
ingly high  collar. 

Mr.  McQuarrie  as  James  Dawson,  the 
faitbless  friend,  and  Mr.  Slaytor  as  the 
bullying  detective,  gave  excellent  por- 
trayals of*  two  characteristic  type3.  Miss 
Knudsen  as  Ruth  Charleton,  the  ylucky 
little  sister,  and  later  as  the  one  worth 
while  member  of  the  Dawson  entourage, 
was  most  attractive  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  overdo  a  naturally  lesser  role. 
Miss  Allen  as  Bonnie  Allison  was  a 
splendid  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Mr.  Ashton 
as  Johnson,  the  accomplice  butler, 
worked  up  many  a  situation  by  his 
spooky  acting.  The  other  members  of 
the  cast  did  equally  good  work.  .  Al- 
together, one  leaves  the  theatre  with  a 
sense  of  having  had  a  dipping  good  time. 


snv  was  to  "explode  there  and  jrniHsh 

I  -atdnct  member,   at   least  > 


tmi.itiur  sleuths  had  been  fooled— not 
pnly  that  once  in  the  final  revelation, 
knit  a  dozen  times  in  tho  course  of  this 
(burning  tale  of  Intrigue  and  deception. 
|  Violet  Hemlng  began  tho  mystifica- 
tion and  the  laying  of  traps  for  both 
|the  Huns  and  tho  audience  in  the  co- 
ating way  in  which  she  received 
instructions  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  learned  the  spy  pass  words: 
Three  faces  cast''  and  "Forward  and 
|baok."  She  convinced  tho  Germans  and 
bamboozled  her  hearers  by  the  Hun- 
niah  heartiness  of  her  "Uott  strafe  Eng- 
land." She  kept  It  up  after  she  ap- 
peared in  the  family  of  George  Bennett, 
[welcomed  as  an  English  girl  who  had 
escaped  from  Germany  after  the  war 
began. 

I   Maurice  Freeman,    as    Valdar,  Ben- 
nett's butler;  Charles  Harbury,  as  Ben- 
nett: Frank  Sheridan,  as  Yeats,  head 
of   the    British    secret   service:  Mabel 
Whitcomb  as  Miss  Rlsdon,  a  typist  who  | 
ticked  code  messages  on  her  typewriter; 
Herbert  Evans,  as  Thompson,  -who  got 
Helene  to  London  from  Liverpool  after 
she  had  been  landed  on  the  Irish  coast! 
from  a  U-boat,  and  all  the  others  helped 
with  unrivalled   skill   to  get   everyone  j 
facing  north,  south  and  west,  instead  | 
of  cast  and  cutting  mental  circles  or  j 
going  up  and  down  instead  of  forward  : 
and  back.     People    got    so   mixed  at 
times  as  to  speculate  whether  George 
Bennett  was  really  a  cabinet  minister  or 
a  Hun  sleuth.    There  was  not  a  minute 
from  start  to  finish  when   there  was 
relaxation    from    the   intense  guessing 
what  was   what,   who  was  who  and, 
what  would  happen  next. 

Miss  Heming,  who  mixed  her  expres- 
sions of  German  and  English  sympa- 
thies and  emotions  in  the  most  fascin- 
'  ating  and  puzzling  way;  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  made  it  impossible  to  tell  whether 
Tie  was  a  Belgian  with  one  bullet  in 
his  cheek  and  two  next  his  heart  or  a 
Hun  spy  of  largest  calibre;  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, who  seemed  to  be  the  only  abso- 
lutely dependable  person  England  could 
rely  on— and  he  was  Irish— did  the  heavy 
work  of  mystification.  All  the  others 
(helped  splendidly  and  that  was  one  rea- 
son why  not  more  than  five  or  six  of 
the  Sherlocks  present  unravelled  the 
plot  till  the  end  came. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  thousands 
who  will  want  to  see  this  mystery  re- 
vealed to  tell  just  how  it  turned  out. 
It  would  rob  the  play  of  nine-tenths  of 
its  poignant  interest.  But  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  there  is  thrilling  expect- 
ancy every  moment  up  to  the  very  last 
and  a  tremendous  wave  of  satisfaction 
in  seeing  the  German  secret  service 
beaten  at  its  own  game  by  the  keen 
mind  of  an  Irish  detective  and  the  skill 
and  courage  of  a  girl. 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl."  Opera  in  four  acts;  music 
by  Michael  W.  Balfe;  libretto  by  Alfred 
Bunn.   The  cast: 

Ariln-   H™"1  15,1 


Thad.leus  

(  ini nt  Arnheim. 

Devilshoop  

Flnrestein  

nt'usv  uueen. . . 


. .  .Joseph  F.  Sheehan  i 
William  F.  Northway  i 

 Bertram  (Joltra  \ 

 Philip  Fein  i 

. . .  .  Alice  May  Carley  I 


'S 


"THE  MESSIAH"  AT 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Give  149th 
Performance 

In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  aJw- 
noon,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Social 
gave  its  time-honored  Christmas  pro- 
duction of  Handel's  oratorio,  "The  Mes. 
siah."   Those  who  have  the  notion  that 
only  the  latest  idols     mong  tenors  or 
sopranos  or  shock-h;  ided  violinists  and 
■only  music  of  the  i.uvol  or  "popular"  or 
■sensational  varkty  will  draw  a  great 
■erowd,  shoulr'  have  seen  the  throng  that 
laileci   every  aoi-i   and  all  the  standing 
Jroom  at  this  140th  performance  of  the 
■work   by-   the  ancient   society.  They 
■ftiould  have  heard  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
■llause  that  greeted  the  singing  of  the 
[lipid"  arias  and  recitatives  byahe  solo- 
Iffts  and  the  familiar  choruses  bv  the 
(4_siAtri  rs.     Perhaps  they  ,  would 


'FREMONT  THEATRE— First  pro- 
duction in  Boston  of  "Three  Faces 
East."  a  war  secret  service  play  in  o 
prologue  and  three  acts  by  Anthony 
Paul  Kelly.  Cast: 

Kinder  .Joseph  Selroan 

Helen*  Violet  Heminn 

(.'apt.  fan  how  Otto  KJeine.ver 

ri'ol.  Von  Ultter  Fred  J.  Fairbanks 

Capt.  Arthur  Bennett  Frank  WestertoH 

i '-corse  Bennett  Charles  Harbnry 

■  Valdar  ".  Maurice  Freeman 

C  Tliompson  Herbert  Kvans 

Ill  s.  Gorge'  Bennett  Marlon  Grey, 

I  IVirothy  Kitty  Arthur  'i 

I  Yeats  Frank  Slierldan  1 

MWs  Bl<dan  )  .Mabel  TVhit.  omh 

Hewlett  Joseph  Holirk? 

Brixton  Edward  L.  Culfen  1 

I  t.  Frank  Bennett  William  9e8Wt| 

Nnrse    Madge  Wcsterton  ] 

There  were  fes7  Sherlock  Holmeses  In  ' 
the  T-emont  Theatre  last  night  wjien 
in  the  prologue  they  heard  Col.  Ritter  of 
the  German  secret  service  in  Berlin,  £ive 
Helene.  the  Kaiser's  most  trusted  wo- 
man spy.  instructions  to  go  I  ■  I.iridon 


Twelve  Navassar  Girls  Chief 
Attraction 


The  Twelve  Navassar  Girls,  a  musical 
organization,  is  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  Last  evening  a  large  audience 
was  deeply  interested.  Many  of  the 
acts  have  an  especial  appeal  to  the 
children,  but  this  does  hot  mean  that 
they  are  any  less  interesting  to  adults.- 
In  the  afternoon  the  performance  con- 
cludes with  a  i  hristmas  pantomime  and 
tree  and  there  are  gifts  for  all  the 
children. 

The  Twelve  Navassar  Girls  are  a  pret- 
ty aggregation,  and  a  beautiful  stage 
setting  adJs  to  the  picture.  The  act 
concludes  with  the  Anvil  Chorus  with 
a  quartet  of  the  performers  pounding 
on  the  anvils  and  the  iron  works  in  in-  | 
terestine;  perspective.  The  tempo  of 
all  the  numbers  marred  the  pleasure  of 
the  performance  and  there  was  a  ten- 
:  dency  to  gallop  through.  No  doubt 
this  was  caused  by  crowding  too  much 
into  the  allotted  time.  Miss  Van  Atta,' 
Miss  Powers  and  Miss  Hall  gave  pleas- 
ure in  solos. 

Other  acts  were  MacCart  and  Brad- 1 
ford,  in  a  sketch,  made  interesting  by- 
Mr.  MacOart's  remarkably  clever  jagr;  I 
Yates  and  Reed,  in  a  snappy  act  of 
song  and  chatter;  Reynolds 
company  in  a  skating  an 
Wish  Wyt;ne,  English 
(Character  studies;  the  Gaudsmidt 
Brothers  and  their  Spanish  Poodles,  in 
comedy  aoobatic  act:  Frank  Gaby,  in 
one  of  the  hesL  ventriloquist  acts  of  the 
lsoii:  the  Sllvorlakes,  aerial  perform- 


l  'M   l1.'         ■ '      '        VI  j 

iolds  Donegan  J 
id  dancing  act:  | 
comedienne,   in  / 


PARK  Si.H'  AffE  THEATRE—  1  "  \f 

In,"   n    mu;  leal   comedy   In   two  acubls 

book  and  lyrics  by  Otto  Harbach;  music] 
by  Rudolph  Frlml.    Based  upon  Mary  ] 
Roberts    Rinohart'a    and    Avery  Hop- 
wood's  farce,  "Seven  Days."   The  cast: 

Hi.'  HurKlar. .f.  i:  .,  V.  i.  *»  Dolan 

Nl.holas,  a  footman.,  ......Ivan  HtrogolY 

Mabel  .Mabel  Fern 

•Mill  WI~oii  J"tm  I'hlllirlek 

DiiIIbh  Broivn  Carl  M.  l'nllouuli 

Klttv  MoN.llr  IWlia  Illbbur.l 

Aim.''  Wilson  Ad"  Me»i!« 

Tom  Harbison  Charles  Knowlden 

Bella  Knowles  F.leanor  Williams 

Mint  Sellna  Mice  Johnson 

Flai.nlKiui  John  Ky.  ■• 

Olga,  a  mild  Olp.  Mlahka 

'I'!..-  old  plot  of  "Sc\en  Days"— which 
centred  around  a  house  party  that  found 
itself  quarantined  because  of  the  Japan- 
ese butler's  attack  of  chlckenpox -ap- 
peared last  night  for  the  first  time  In 
Boston  at  the  Park  Square  Theatre 
under  the  title,  "Tumble  In." 

The  play  Is  full  of  life  and  the  dancing 
spirited.  Although  the  music  is  not 
striking,  it  proved  pleasing  enough  last 
night  to  lengthen  the  show  beyond  the 
usual  time  limit.  The  scenery,  perhaps, 
is  not  as  startling  as  the  usual  run  of 
musical  comedies  which  have  appeared 
lately;  but  this  fault  is  made  up  by  the 
unique  scene  in  which  the  girls  "tumble 
in"  to  the  beds  which  they  have 
strapped  to  their  backs. 

John  Philbrick  as  the  divorced  hus- 
band, well  recalled  in  the  original  farce, 
keeps  the  audience  in  continual  laugh-  j 
ter  trying  to  deceive  his  aunt  Selina  on 
whom  he  is  dependent.  He  fills  the  part  I 
>vell  and  his  song',  "The  Argentine. 
Portuguese  and  Greeks,"  was  the  hit  C 
the  evening. 

Edna  Hibbard  as  Kitty  McNair  has  p 
most  pleasing  personality  and  dances 
with  rtimbleness  and  graci.  She  won  j 
the  applause  of  the  audience  by  her 
singing  of  "I've  Told  My  Love,"  which 
is  one  of  the  best  songs  in  the  play. 

Ada  Meade  as  the  intoxicated  fiancee  | 
with  her  psychic  powers  adds  vastly  to  j 
ithe  Joy  of  the  evening  as  does  her  song.  I 
|"Limbo  Land,"  which  is  the  most  tune- 
ful in  the  production.    A  pretty  chorus 
kdds  materially. 


GO  BACK  TO  THK  KlTCHE.<""^A3ri» 
(By  "J.  t:."  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.) 
Go  back  to  the  kitchen.  May, 

For  the  Latest  On*  nas  down; 
<jo  back  to  the  kitchen.  May. 

And  contend  with  Hie  meal  alone; 
And  she  left  the  dishes  unwash  :i\  on  the 
tray. 

But  what  sugar  we  had  is  gone. 

Now  a  life  Is  just  one  meal 

On  the  tidying  up  of  the  last, 

A1l?_.appeme  Is  the  sensation  we  feel 
When  the  time  for  repastlng  has  passed, 

froionged  by  the  thrusting  of  hunger's  heel 
in  cavities  made  by  the  fast. 

°nA.?ay  and  011e  nieht  she  stayed. 

I  his  Finn  or  Slovene  of  Pole. 
Before  an  acquaintance  even  was  made 

vvlih  that  maid  of  reticent  soul 
She  had  lied  away  like  a  portly  shade. 

But  Hrst  emptied  tbe^ sugar  bowl. 

|l  said  to  the  skillet,  "She  was  biit  onc- 

And-twenty,  with  heart  to  be  gay." 
But  now  again  I  ara  left  alone; 

She  was  eager  to  dance  and  play. 
And  she  is  the  fourteenth  who  has  gone. 

Do  none  of  them  ever  stay? 
None  of  them  ever'    Answer  was.  ''None — 

At  least  not  for  more  than  a  day." 

"The  Cheshire  Cheese" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  this  uncertainty  as  to  location? 
Tho      "Cheshire      Cheese"      is  on' 
AVine  Office  court,  a  little  alley  run- 
ning off  the  Strand,— say  about  50  feet 
from  tho  Strand.    Famous  place  for 
"clubs"  to  gather  and  dine  up  stairs 
once  a  month  or  so.     Mostly    "city"  I 
chaps  who  lived  at  Hornsey  Rise  orl 
East  Croyden.  or  some  other  harmless 
suburb.    You  know  the  sort  of  dinner:  I 
a  chair  and  a  vice  chair,  abundant  food' 
and  no  limit  on  ale.    During  speech 
time  plenty  of  "Hear,   Hears,"  "cap-! 
ital"  "well  said."  winding  up  with  all 
hands  joining  in   "Auld  Lang  Syne," ' 
invariably  keyed  four  notes  too  high  by  [ 
some  eager  bank  clerk,  and  rendered 
discordantly.     After   every   chap  has 
spoken,    the   same    eager   boy  always 
leads  in  that  horribly  mechanical  for- 
cer of  good  fellowship,  "For's  he  a; 
Jolly  good  fellow,"  with  the  honored  one 
.gazing  modeetlyf  and  properly  drunk) 
at  his  plate.    Then  homo  by  cab  at  2 
A.  M.  and  a  terrible  struggle  to  get  up 
next  morning.   1  doubt  if  many  literary  • 
celebrities  dined  there:    Mostly  Ameri-  j 
coji  tourists  like  myself.    The  lark  and  j 
kidney   puddir/g    was    great,    also  the 
scorched  bread. 

LANSING  it.  liOBINSON.  . 

Boston. 

No,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Cheshire  Cheese) 
was  frequented  hy  many  others  than  ( 
the  members  of  "clubs"  you  have 
vividly  described.  It  was  a  favorite, 
meeting  place  for  professional  men  I 
of  high  standinb.  Mortimer  Collins  men- 
tioned it  in  his  parody  of  Tennyson's  j; 
stately  manner: 

King  Arthur,  growing  very  tired  Indeed 


Of  wild  Tintagel. 
Had  gone 


now  tli 
y  or  to  J 


it  I^ancelot 


no 


"What  ahull  1  do  to  pull  my»K  together?' 
Quoth  Merlin:  "Salad  is  tlio  vory  thlnK- 
And    vuu     an    B*t    it    at    1,18    'Cheshire  | 

Kln«  Arthur  wont  thrre;  verily,  I  believe  I 
That  lie  hae  dlneJ  there  ••x.-iy  i!uy  since] 

Have  you  not  marked  the  portly  s 

In  his  coal     corner,  with     his  plate  of 
grtenn' 

The   ureal    Knight    l-ancelot   prefers  the 
"Cock." 

Where   port   la  excellent   (In   pints*  and 
Walters 

Are  portlier  than  kings,  and  steaks  are 
And  poets  have  been  known  to  meul- 
Ox-ted  orntinc  ominous  ,>,  tasilchs. 

Duffy  vs.  Madigan 
As  the  World  Wags  :  1 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  ill-feeling  is 
being  created  at  a  time  when  we  are 
all  w  ishins  "peace  on  earth,  good-will 
to  men,"  because  of  an  imaginary  jour- 
ney in  an  imaginary  Pullman.  I  don't 
agree  with  Mr.  Hector  Munson  in 
thinking  that  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Mad- 
igan  would  be  any  help.  It  might  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  we  women  all  want  to  see 
Justice  done,  whichever  woman  may  be 
the  handsomer.  Naturally  Mrs,  Madi- 
gan  thought  Miss  Duffy  intimated  she 
was  too  stout  to  climb  the  ladder  to  the 
upper  berth,  but  she  may  be  mistaken. 
I  weigh  HO  pounds,  which  is  not  an 
awful  weight,  but  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  climb  into  an  upper  berth.  These 
berths  are  not  fit  for  ladies  anyway, 
and  I  dare  say  that  was  what  Miss 
Puffy  thought.  I  once  read  the  fol- 
lowing story;  it  will  not  hurt  any  of 
us  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  this  trag- 
edy. 

A  man  and  his  mother  were  traveling 
together.  The  son  went  into  the  din- 
ing car  for  his  dinner.  His  mother, 
probably.  woman  fashion.  either 
"xvasn't  hungry,"  or  economized  andl 
had  taken  her  lunch  in  a  box.  Her  son 
felt  very  much  troubled  because  his 
mother  could  get  only  an  upper  berth.  Ii 
must  interrupt  my  story  lest  Mrs.  Madi-> 
gan  may  think  that  I  think  sho  has  a| 
son  old  enough  to  go  into  a  dining  car 
and  order  his  own  dinner.  I  do  not 
think  any  such  thing,  I  know  better.  To 
continue:  The  son'  said  to  a  man  at,  the 
same  table:  "I  am  worried  because  my 
mother  has  to  sleep  in  an  upper  berth." 
The  man  answered:  "I  have  a  tower' 
one  and  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  with! 
her.  The  son  thanked  him  profusely. 
The  kind  man  went  on:  "I'll  see  if  the 
man  who  has  the  upper  berth  in  my 
section  wilt  not  change  with  you  so  that 
you  and  your  mother  can  have  the 
same  section.  "Oh,  no,"  the  son  re- 
plied, "I  don't  wont  to  make  any 
change,  I  have  a  lower  berth  myself;  I 
was  only  looking  out  for  my  mother." 

Brookline.  S.  C.  B. 

P.  S.  Don't  you  think  the  Street  Rail- 
way Co.  was  primarily  to  blame  for  this 
whole  trouble?  It  should  have  known 
better  than  to  have  Miss  Duffy's  be- 
throthed,  a  motor  man,  on  a  car  pass- 
ing her  school.  Probably  she  was  ex- 
cited after  seeing  him  and  waving  her 
hand,  and  did  not  realize  what  she  was ,. 
3aying  about  Mrs.  Madlgan  and  the  up-  i 
per  berth.  S.  C.  B. 


faction  in  the  first  Symphony  of 
Brahms,  always  eagerly  returned  tb, 
which  on  this  occasion  had  a  robust 
and  sonorous  performance.  In  the 
famous  solo  passage  for  the  French  horn. 
Mr.  Van  Den  Berg,  newly  come  to  the 
orchestra  from  Europe,  disclosed  a 
smooth  and  lustrous  tone  which  fully 
qunlttU-s  him  to  alt  with  such  dis- 
tinguished virtuosi  as  Messrs.  I  ongy, 
i  Sand,  Laurent  and  Fradkin.  who  glor- 
ified the  exquisite  episodes  allotted  to 
I  them,  and  were  again  well  h«ard  i  •  the 

music  of  Llszl.  The  "Mcphisto  VW'z" 
cannot  compete  with  certain  symphi  ii 
poems  if  only  a  tune  Is  desired,  but 
devil  described  In  it  is  Interesting — t: 
more  so  for  his  trumpery  and  sleight 
of-hand.  As  orchestra  I  ion  the  piece  re- 
mains splendid  to  hear  with  effects  un 

surpassed. 

The  program  for  the  Symphony  coi 
certs  of  Jin.  2  and  :l.  follows:  Met 
delssohn.  Symphony  No.  5  I  "^Reforma- 
tion"): 


Debussy,  "Jeux"  ( 
poem;  Clazounoff 
'),  s;  mphonlc  poem.  I 


Play") 
("Stenka 


Missed  Her  Calling 
Miss  Maia  Bang,  a  Norwegian  now  in 
this  country,  is  a  violinist.    She  should 
have  studied  the  piano, 


Compositions  by  Brahms, 
Handel  and  Liszt  Prom 
inent  on  the  Program 


The  program  of  the  ninth  pair  of  Bos- 
un  Symphony  concerts,    Pierre  Mon- 
1  teux,    conductor,    the  'first    of  which 
was  given  yesterday  in  Symphony  Hall, 
follows:  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1  in  C 
minor;  Handel.  Concerto  in  F  major  No. 
!  4  (organist),  Joseph  Bonnet:  Liszt,  "The 
Dance  in  the  Village  Tavern"  (Mephisto 
Waltz),  from  J^enau's  "Faust." 
Undeterred  by  the  holidays,  the  con- 
icert  patrons  were  present  in  full  num- 
iber  to  enjoy  the  good,  solid,  founda- 
Itional  music  of  Brahms,    Handel  and 
■  Liszt.    Joseph    Bonnet,  a  devoted  ex- 
Fponent  of  the  older  and    finer  organ 
'music,  is  to  be  commended  for  choosing 
the  Concerto  in  F  major  No.  4,  which 
I  in  no  part  is  "lesser"  Handel.    It  was 
perhaps  Handel's  geniu3  that  made  the 
display  in  the  first  movement  plausible 
and   impressive,    the   ornament  felici- 
tous ir.  all  its  elaboration.     The  An- 
dante, dignified  and  serene,  is  wonder- 
fully rich  in  treasure,    and    the  final 
Allegro,  nobly  ushered  in.  piles    up  in 
power  by  contrapuntal  skill  to  a  high 
flood  of  joyousness.    Complemented  by 
the  singing  strings  aiout  him,  Mr.  Bon- 
net's playing  was  ideal  to  the  purpose — 
|  clean,  delicate-  and  poised,  alxvays  re- 
i_,gardful  of  tne  ensemble.    Judging  from 
Kthe  many  bows  he  had  to  make,  he  must 
fcave  provided  as  much  pleasure  as  many 

n-st  and  s.nger.   

n«  neatn 


Tho.  critic  of  the  London  Times  »is  of1 
i«j  opinion  that  the  objection  to  thump- 
igtle  piano  and  clapping  that  achieve- 
iant  .s  not  tho  exceeding  loudness  of 
iese  operations,  but  the  confusion  they 
ause.    "Science  has  not  yet  measured 
the  volume  of  sound,  but  conmon  sense 
rails  us  that  the  clear  sound  of  a  trumpet 
1  full  blast  or  of  a  whistle  in  Padding- 
;  m  station  is  quite  as  loud  and  not  so 
istressin.?  as  a  thumped  piano,  which 
onfounds  the  issues.    Music  demands 
'.earn ess  aboxe  everything,  which  is  no 
;robt  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  helps  to 
,  ure  jangled  nerves.    Noise,  i.  e.,  confu- 
'  'on  of  pitches,  terrifies,  not  because  it 
rains  the  ear  to  the  limits  of  what  it 
in  stand,  but  because  it  reduces  all  the 
■gularities  in  which  our  conception  of 
fe    is    wrapped    up    to  irregularities, 
one,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the 
limination  of  these  concomitants." 
This  critic  considering  certain  recent 
iano  recitals  In  London  groups  his  sep- 
rate  reviews  under  the  head 
NOISE 

"Mr.  Arthur  Alexander  is  one  of  the 
lumping  tribe.  He  made  the  first  pages 
E  Bax'a  new  sonata  almost  unbearable, 
lough  milder  counsels  prevailed  later, 
nd  the  sparkling  quality  of  his  tech- 
ique  told  hi  the  Scarlatti.  These  sona- 
is  in  one  movement  which  have  lately 
ecome  the  fashion,  are  a  weariness  to 
ie  flesh.  It  is  clear  to  the  composer,  of 
:>urse,  where  one  mood  (or  section)  ends 
nd  another  begins,  but  the  audience  is 
ipelessly  at  sea.  To  us  it  is  like  scenery 
(Oked  at  from  the  train  window;  we 
ave  no  idea  whether  we  are  in  Wilts  or 
.  omerset,  or  already  over'  the  borders 
t  Devon,  and  the  landscape  thus  robbed 

;  f  its  associations  is  as  dull  as  a  film. 
"However,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
hank.    We  have  insisted  In  the  past  on 
'apping  between  the  acts;  and  as  this, 
esides  being  in  itself  an  ugly  sound, 

I  ibbed  the  composer  of  his  contrast,  he 
aturally  determined  to  defeat  us.  And 
•hy  should  we  have  to  endure  these 
■gly  sounds?    A  short  time  ago,'  when1 

Eerv.es  were  more  frayed,  you  used  tot 
ee  poor  fellows  stopping  their  ears.  It 
3  a  gracious  act,  certainly,  to  say  thank 
ou,  but  the  lower  the  tcne  of  voice  in 

'  vhich  it  is  said  the  sincerer  it  is;  its 
.'hole  virtue  is  that  it  is  spontaneous, 
^he  artists  themselves  are  not  deceived, 
rhey  know,  none  better,  the  sound  of 
hat  slight  catching  of  the  breath,  that 

.imperceptible  rustle,  that  relaxing  of 
cramped  limbs,  which  means  that  they 

:  iave  reduced  every  man  in  the  room 

.  o  the  state  in  which  you  might  borrow 
i  £5  note  of  him,  and  every  woman  near 

B  o  tears. 

"Mr.  De  Bourgignon.  again,  can  hurt 
.he  piano:  the  poor  thing  was  jingling 
:nd  jangling  every  10  seconds  in  Kubin 
Jtein's  Storm  i  in  a  teapot)  and  in  his! 
*onic-and-riominenty  Staccato  Etude. 
Respite  came  at  length  in  some  pleasant, 
ittle  compositions  of  Mr.  De  Bourgig-' 
ion's  own.    His  Paysages  Beiges  were 

rj.'ull  of  sunshine  and  grace  and  his  prel- 

'i  ido  had  a  homely,  unpretentious  sound. 

I  His  Left-hand  Study  ought  never  tot 
have  left  the  school  room,  and  his 
Beethoven  was  slapdash  and  unfeeling,  i 

I  "We  do  not  understand  this  lust  fori 
loudness;  It  is  Gargantuan.  Size  isj 
nothing  in  art,  proportion  everything.! 
If  it  is  the  mere  joy  of  living,  would  it) 
not  have  been  tetter  to  have  worked', 
eft  the  high  spirits  first  in  a  day  with' 
the  hounds— and  on  Monday  there  must 
have  been  a  burning  scent— and  then  to 
have  come  with  the  limbs  just  a  little 
tired  and  the  brain  tremendously  alive 
and  told  us  all  about  it?  Music  is  played 
to  those  who  xvill  listen  to  it  in  order  to 
•purge  their  passions  by  pity  and  fear'; 
but  thumping  only  inspires  first  fear 
and  then  pity;  if  not,  indeed,  less  lovely 
emotions,  such  as  anger  and  disgust." 

It  was  no  doubt  of  the  tumultuous 
pianist  that  James  Kenneth  Stephen  was 
thinking  when  he  wrote  his  "Sincere 
Flattery  of  W.  W.  (Americanus)"— Walt 
Whitman. 

The  clear  cool  note  of  the  enefcoo.  which,  taa 
ousted  the  iegltimate  uest-bolder. 

The  whistle  of  tbe  railway  guard  dispatching 
the  train  to  th»  inevitable  collision. 

The  maiden 's  mouosylUIlc  reply  to  a  ppJysll- 


Th«  fundMinnhil  note  <rf  tlio  laM  trump,  which 

U  presumably  1>  natural; 
AU  of  Hi.-..-  iir  inula  i"  rejolco  In,  jfn,  to 

let  your  very  ribs  rr-orho  xvltli; 
But  Ix-tn-r  Uian  all  lif  Nhmh  la  tho  «b«oltlt«lr 

loot  chord  of  tho  apiwruntly  luvxhuuallble 

planoforto  player. 

How  W.  L.  C.  Heard  Chattering  at 

•The  Trojan  Women" 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  of  the  London  j 
Dally  Talcgraph  heard  this  chatter  of[ 

tho  stalls  when  T  o.  was  attending  a  per- 
formance of  "The  Trojan  Women. 

Homely  Lady  from  the  Suburbs:  Here 
we  are  at  last!  I  thought  we  should  nev- 
r  arrivi  -what  with  the  overcrowded 
;  uses    >:id  people  are  so  rude  in  the 
trams  it  looks  rather  a  strange  place, 
doesn't  It?  Bui  it  seems  the  proper  thins 
to  see  this  play,  and  no  doubt  it  will  do 
i)  us  some  good-  „    ,  ..     .    .  ... 

;    Cultured  Daughter:  Euripides  lsof  edu- 
$  cative  value-especially  When  translated 
bv  Gilbert  Murray, 
j  "Breezy  Soir  H'm,  yea,  I  suppose  so. 
,•  Can't  say  it  did  me  much  good  at  school 
—so  far  as  1  -  an  remember. 

Homelv  Lady:  Oh!  It  must  beall  right, 
for  the  King  and  Queen  have  decided  to 
see  it.  That's  good  enough  forme.  What 
Is  the  play  all  about,  Candida? 

Cultured  Daughter:  It  is  the  downfall 
I  of  Troy  captured  by  the  Greeks,  who 
1  take  away  as  captives  the  Trojan  Queen 
and  Princess.  (Enters  into  some  detaih 
to  which  her  homely  mother  listens  with 
only  half  an  ear.-  _ 

Breezy  Bon  (admiringly):  By  Jo\e! 
What  »  prize-packot  jt  is  to  have  *>een 
at  Newnham! 

»    ♦  • 

Ladv  of  Quality  (who  Is  punctual  for 
oncex_-What  does  "Old  Vic."  mean, 
Cvrll?  ,  .    .  -2 

Cyril— it  is  a  eort  of  symbol  for  the 
antique  and  rococo.  Yon  know  how, 
when  we  want  to  prove  that  we  are 
much  better  than  our  forefathers,  we 
talk  about  "early  Victorian."  Take  this 
theatre,  for  example.  I  believe  it  goes 
back  to  the  middle  ages. 

Lady  of  Quality-Well,  it  does  look  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear.  And  who  was 
Ruripides?  ■  -»,,_•* 

Cyril-He  was  George  Bernard  Shaw 
transplanted  to  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  Perhaps,  too,  a  touch  of 
Granville  Barker. 

Lady  of  Quality-Really!  Another,! 
proof  or  the  Migration  of  Souls  and  Re-  | 
•Incarnation,  I  suppose.  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  really  much  attracted  by  j 
spiritualism?  I  believe  that  in  an  earlier  i 
state  I  was  an  Egyptian  queen.  Isn't  1 
it  interesting?  I 
Cyril— Yes,  more  interesting  tnan  i 
bridge  and  less  vulgar  than  jazz! 
>  *  * 

Captious  Scholar-It  is  all  very  fine  to 
call  this  Euripides.  But  it's  teally  Gil- 
bert Murray.  Euripides  himself  does 
not  have  much  of  a  look-in. 

Good-humored  Friend— Does  it  much 
matter,  so  long  as  it  is  good  stuff? 

Captious  Scholar-Of  course,  that  de- 
pends on  your  point  of  view.  I  don't 
care  very  much  about  Euripides,  and  I 
think  him  an  inferior  dramatist.  But 
look  at  the  way  in  which  some  of  his 
choruses  are  treated,  and  the  mystical 
language  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hecuba! 
Euripides  has  been  sentimentalized  and 
modernized  out  of  all  recognition! 

Good-humored  friend— Thank  heaven, 
I  can  enjoy  without  thinking  of  the 
original  Greek.  Murray  has  made  a  fine 
poem  of  it,  and  his  treatment  has  given 
it  quite  a  contemporary  value.  That's 
all  I  care  about. 

•  •  • 

Experienced  Theatre-goer— -The  real 
attraction  is,  I  think,  Sybil  Thorndike 
as  Hecuba.  What  a  fine  performance! 
Sustained  throughout  on  a  tragic  note! 

His  Somewhat  Tactless  Wife— Yes.  II 
thought  so,  too,  when  I  saw  her  in  "The 
Great  Day"  at  Drury  Lane.  Really  a 
tragic  actress,  I  thought. 

Experienced  One— My  dear.  "The 
Great  Day"  is  a  melodrama;  "The  Tro- 
lan  Woman"  is.  a  tragedy. 

Tactless  Wife— What  is  the  difference, 
John? 

Experienced   One — You  look   at  one, 
,and  think  about  the  other.    One  is  a 
spectacle,  the  other  is  a  problem.  One 
Is  exaggeration,  the  other  is  analysis. 
One  is  a  highly-rouged  face,  the  other 
i  is  a  tortured  soul.  .  .  . 
t    Wife  (who  is  much  impressed  but  still 
vague)— Oh'.  I  see. 


nifilng  white  and  gold,  If  I  remember 
aright.  .   .   .  |  .,  '  V 

(More    memories    interchanged  for 
some  time.) 

Lady  of  Quality  —  Cyril,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  precisely  Is  the  up- 
shot of  Helen's  talk  with  Menelaus.  Is 
he  going  to  forgive  her  and  take  her 
back  again  to  his  home?  Or  is  he  going 
to  insult  her  first  and  banish  her  aftcr- 
1  ward?    It  strikes  me  that  your  Greek 
I  dramatist  is  not  very  clear  on  the  point. 
}\    Cyril— That's  where  a,  Greek  dramatist 
had  a  great  pull  over  the  modern.  He 
|  deals   only    with   stories   and  legends 
which  are  well  knoxvn.    So  ho  needn't 
'  explain.    The  audience  already  knows 
the  issue. 

Lady  of  Quality— And  what  is  the  is- 
sue? 

Cyril— Oh,  Menelaus  took  Helen  back 
to  Sparta,   and  they  lived  very  com- 
.  fortably  ever  after.    So  Homer  tolls  us. 
Lady  of  Quality- Well,  I'm  very  glad. 
Menelaus  is  a  beast,  of  course,  and  must 
always  have  been  exceedingly  difficult 
to  live  with.    But  I'm  glad  that  Helen 
got  what  she  wanted.    She  wanted  a 
good  coat  of  whitewash— to  be  rehabili- 
tated before  the  world.    And  sho  xvon 
through.  It  Is  no  good  you  or  Euripides 
or  any  one  criticising  women  like  Helen 
They  raise  infidelity  to  the  level  of  a 
fine  art.  And  they  demand  standards  of 
judgment  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Cyril— You  are  really  very  eloquent! 
Lady  of  Quality— 1  have  caught  the  in- 
'  fectton   from  these  Greek  personages. 
If  they  can  do  nothing  else,  they  can 
talk.    It's  a  very  talky  drama,  Cyril. 
But  1  have  enjoyed  It. 

•  *  • 

Homely  Lady  (as  they  are  leaving  the 
theatre)— It's  all  very  splendid,  of  course. 
But  will  you  tell  me,  Candida,  what  it 
all  comes  to? 
|  Brother— Yes— what's  the  moral? 
|  Candida— The  moral  is  that  war  is  a 
hateful  thing,  and  that  you  should  not 
treat  your  conquered  enemies  as  the 
Athenians  treated  the  Melians. 

Brother  (in  a  whisper)— Was  Euripides 
a  bit  of  a  Conscientious  Objector,  by 
any  chance?  (But  Candida  refuses  to 
answer  so  impertinent  a  question.) 


A  Student  of  Drama — It  is  rather  a' 
:  curiosity,  isn't  it?  Not  much  drama  in 
it,  no  action  worth  talking  about,  only 
an  Illustration  of"  various  kinds  of  grief. 
!  The  grief  of  the  grandmother;  the  grief 
of  the  mother,  whose  son  is  torn  away 
from  her  arms;  the  grief  of  the  inspired 
old  maid  (heaven  forgive  me  for  so  de- 
scribing Casandra!);  and  the  grief— no, 
not  the  grief,  but  rather  the  triumph— 
of  the  wife  who  is' restored  once  more 
to  her  husband.  It  is  true  that  the  hus- 
band is  a  little  truculent,  but  then, 
Helen  had  treated  him  very  badly.  And 
Helen,  of  course,  has  supernatural 
beauty,  and  Is  every  inch  a  goddess! 
A  wanton,  but  divine! 

Another  Student— The  play  has  been 
done  before,  hain't  it? 


Mischa  Leon  Pays  a  Visit 
to  Ravel  at  St.  Cloud  • 

"You  know  Parisian  chauffeurs?  Well, 
then,  you  also  know  what  unheard-of 
luck  it  is  to  get  hold  of  one  who  is  so 
hoarse  from  shrieking  and  offending  his 
customers  the  night  before  that  he  is 
incapable  of  hurling  his  vocabulary  at 
you   the   next   morning.     Grateful  to 
Providence   for  coming  across  such  a  I 
phenomenon,    Mme.    Donalda,    who  inj 
private  life  is  my  wife,  and  I  entered  the! 
taxi,  and  gave  an  address  in  St.  Cloud.  I 
We  passed  the  Grands  Boulevards,  with  u 
j  their  turmoil— with  their  10,  20.  no,  hun-f 
I  dreds  of  groups,  mpst  of  them  consist- [. 
ing  of  people  surrounding  the  'Musi-J 
ciens  des  i  Rues'— these  modern  trouba-K 
dours,  w-ho,  assisted  by  a  violin  and  a 
trumpet,  sing  popular  songs,  each  of  the 
listeners,  with  a  copy  in  his  hands,  fol-| 
lowing  the  words  and  the  music,  and 
then  taking  up  the  refrain.  J!n  trembling! 
sunshine  we  drove  through  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne,  the  white  swans  on  the  llttlel 
lake,  pink  and  pale  blue  children  playing! 
on  the  grass,  and  on  the  small  benchesB 
along  the  allees,  the  pollu,  hand-in-hand  1 
with  his  momentary  idol,  and  before  we  1 
realized  it  w6  had  passed  the  bridge  and  j 
climbed  the  small  streets  of  St.  Cloud— I 
that  adorable  little  town  which  looks  I 
down  on  Paris  outstretched  in  the  green  I 
valley  below.  We  stopped.  An  iron  gate  I 
opened— a     harmonious    diug-dong  of 
glass  bells,  the  gate  closes.    A  pair  off 
email,  quick  feet  in  patent  leather  shoes  f 
trip  over  the  gravel,  and  a  small  and  P 
extremely  elegant  man.  around  the  thir- L 
ties— clean-shaven,   with  slightly  aqui- 1 
line  features,  refined,  studious,  full  off 
keen  intelligence,  the  Voltaire-like  lips I 
firmly  closed— dressed  in  a  loose-fitting  I 
morning  dress  of  black  satin,  with  ft  I 
yellow  silk  shirt  as  background,  stands  I 
before    us.     Maurice    Ravel— Maurice  I 
Ravel    himself,    the    impressionist,  the! 
futurist  among  all  French  composers.! 
Maurice  Ravel,  the  despair  of  all  p:an-l 
ists.    Maurice  Ravel,  the  composer  of! 
the  epoch-making  triumph,  the  master-! 
piece,  'L'Heure  Espagnole.' 

A  COMPOSER  AT  HOME. 

"Out  here — in  the  corner  of  a  half-I 
hidden   allee   in   St.   Cloud — lives  andl 
works  this,  undoubtedly,  "the  most^lh-l 
teresting  composer  of  our  time,  In  al 
beautiful   villa    surrounded   by  flower! 
gardens  and  a  silence  one  can  almost! 
hear.    With  an  unforgettable  grace  he! 
shows  us  the  way  to  the  interior  of  thai 
villa,   large,    square,    spacious   rooms,  I 
such  as  they  built  in  olden  days,  adorn-  | 
ed  with  a  color  splendor  and  refined 
culture  which  is  rivalled  only  by  his 
works.    A  score  of  'L'Heure  Espagnole' 
In  extravagant  binding  leads  our  con- 
versation towards  the  oh1e«t  of  our  visit 
and  as  Ravel  goes  deeper  In  the  subject, 
his  great  individuality  shows  itself  more 
and  more  clear. 

•  One  can  scarcely  find  a  face  more 
full  of  life  and  more  changeable  than 
Ravel's.  His  being  Is  impressionistic 
and  restless— the  nervous  raising  and 
sinking  of  the  eyelids,  hundreds  of 
|  small  grimaces,  flashes  of  wit.  th* 
1  changing  of  accents  while  speaking. 
Sometimes  he  speaks  clear  and  quick, 
sometimes  as  if  he  hummed  a  berceuse 
!  \rtor 


rests  this  plastic,  nervous  culture,  typj 
cal  of  the  race  of  a  Pascal  and  n  Moll 
ere,  a  Montaigne  ami  a  Victor  Hugo- 
thls  strange  nnd  fascinating  oomblna 
Hon  of  all  the  Gallic  traits,  finesse 
gaiety,  irony  and  temperance  wedded  t 
tho  culture.  Ihe  education  and  the  elei 
ranoe  of  the  17th  century — this,  th 
Gallic  culture  which  stands  as  the  con 
trast  to.  and  at  the  same  time  as  th. 
;  balance  of.  the  English  deep  under 
standing  pf  souls,  tho  English  strong!! 
nnd  molancholy.  the  passion  of,  th' 
Renaissance,  and  the  power  of  lmagl 
nation  which  created  a  Shakespeare. 

"  'Am  1  happy  over  my  success  In  Lon 
den— the  success  of  my  "L'Heure  Es 
pagnole'?  Oh.  yes— very— very.  I  har 
never  expected  it.  The  Knslish  publli 
has  always  had  a  soft  spot  111  my  heart 
nnd  I  am  harpy  if  I  have  won  such  r. 
spot  in  theirs.  I  have  heard  from  m>< 
f-iends  in  London  the  most  enthusiastic! 
reports  over  the  performance,  and  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  the  excellent  artlsts 
w  ho  brought  their  victory  home.  II 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  been 
there  myself— but  I  was  not  Invited— and 
I  was  not  Informed  of  the  date  of  the 
premiere— »o — !  Yes.  of  course  I  meant 
the  whole  opera  ns  a  farce,  a  musical! 
parody;  as  such  it  must  be  played,  aud| 
as  such  U  must  bo*  listened  to  andi 
judged.  It  is  a  Moliere  parody  on  life  in] 
Spanish  setting.  It  must  be  taken  non-' 
chalant,  a*  one  eats  a  bon-bon— and— 
hm!— eventually  digested.  I  hear  that  it 
is  going  lo  be  performed  in  New  York 
ancl  Chicago  during  the  coming  season, 
that  Mugnone  is  working  on  an  Italian 
translation!  which  I  am  happy  to  know 
'litre  addressing  Madame  Donalda)  you 
lire  chosen  to  create,  and  that  the  opera 
houses  Id  Madrid  and  Barcelona  are  in 
full  swing  with  the  rehearsals.  I  am  a 
little  uneasy  about  'L'Heure  Espag- 
nole.'  performed  In  Spain— you  know, 
honestly,  one  hates  to  be  mocked  at  In 
one's  own  rooms." 

RAVEL  AS  PIANIST 
"And  all  three  around  the  piano,  we  go 
over  the  score  together.    What  a  won- 
derful pianist:    What  a  stylist,  impec- 
cable and  serious— sculptural  In  his  art— 

romantic  in  his  baroeism.  Surely,  Ravel 
is  the  trembling  nerve  in  the  modern 
school  of  French  music.  Ravel's  ideal 
as  creative  artist  is  to  picture  the  mo- 
ments of  vibrant  life,  and  that  he  some- 
times paints  on  a  background  of  sar- 
casm and  sometimes  on  a  background  of 
sadness,  Is  of  lesser  importance.  From 
Debussy  did  he  inherit  the  impression- 
ism: from  the  Slavonic  his  strange. sym- 
bol isrn ?  The  irony,  the  sarcasm  and  the 
laughter  are  his  own.  And  Maurice 
Havel  gives  us  alwavs  from  his  own 
vibrant  inner  self. 

"We  continue  our  conversation  in  the 
allees  of  the  garden— his  small  feet  trip 
busily  over  the  yellow  gravel—  he  pauses 
here  and  there  to  carets  a  flower- 
shows  us  with  special  pride  a  bed  with 
large  white  fantastic  flowers,  which  close 
their  cups  with  the  las!  rays  of  the 
sun  and  open  again  at  sunrise— he  pets 
a  dog  whose  mother  was  a  wolf— "Oui- 
oui— une  vraie  louve — ha-ha!'- and  his 
small  eyes  shine  with  th~.t  fanaticism 
which  is  typical  of  them.  In  these 
peaceful  surroundings  one  can  under- 
stand that  he  is  happy,  and  can  threw 
himself  into  the  work  he  longed  to  re- 
turn to  during  his  five  years'  soldier 
service  in  the  French  army.  Here  he 
can  Weep  the  dust  away  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  here  he  nan  laugh  from 
ihe  bottom  of  his  heart  at  Haydn's  mu- 
sical innocence  as  well  as  at  the  last 
Chanson  from  Moulin  Rouge.  And  his 
thoughts  jump  fiom  subject  to  subject— 
from  the  Dutch  compoBer  Nicderman's 
■Tableaux  d'apres  Gorki'  to  the  modern 
open  and  concert  audience,  'who  often 
would  be  just  as  happy  for  a  machine  as 
for  a  sin;—*— apparently  because  they 
do  not  know  the  difference— but  the  time 
has  passed— and  ought  to— where  the 
public  is  satisfied  with  the  singer  who 
onl*  exists  qua  his  tones  and  voice. 
What  we  need  and  want  is  the  beau- 
tiful voices  associated  witn  keen  intelli- 
gence, carried  forth  by  culture  and  mu- 
sicianship. Only  then  can  we  composers 
hope  to  have  our  thoughts  expressed 
in  the  rig'at  way,  and  only  then  the 
winger  can  be  happy  in  his  conscience, 

ocause  he  has  the  greatest  mission  ever 
tiven  to  a  human  being." 

A  TANGO  SYMPHONIC.  UE 

"Tho  sun  was  going  down.  We  parted 
—we  had  to  return  to  a  rehearsal  in 
Paris — he  to  the  piano  to  finish  a  new 
work  (a  capital  joke) — a  Tango  Sym- 
phor.ique  for  grand  orchestra.  As  we 
turned  the  corner  of  the  allee  I  looked 
back,  and  in  th,e  last  glimpse  I  saw  the 
little  man  tenderly  bent  over  one  of  his 
white  flowers — the  sun  was  nearly  down 
behind  tho  forest  of  St.  Cloud." 


slon  of  "Faust."  on  which  ho  i-  at  pres- 
ent at  work   Tho  first  is  a  Sarabande 
v.  hlch  la  li*tonded  to  accompany  Faust's 
Until  scene  lending  to  his  mystic  death.  | 
And  at  weird  unconventional  Sarabande . 
It  certainly  is,  with  more  than  a  sug- 1 
gesUon  of  a  funeral  march  about  It.  It  Is 
n.  long,  shimmering  haze  of  music,  mys- 
terious and  elusive,  very  Impressive  at 
times,  but  nt  others  seemingly  rather 
over  drawn  out.   Still,  If  one  felt,  per- 
haps, that  Faust  was  an  unconscionably 
long  time  in  dying,  and  that  the  intrin- 
sic worth  or  the  composer's  Ideas  did  not 
merit  quite  suoh  elaborate  treatment,  it 
is  certainly  an  extraordinarily  clever 
piece  of  work.  The  second  is  a  Cortege, 
and  is  intended  as  an  opening  for  the 
scena  lr»  the  Ducal  Park  at  Parma.  It  is 
the  musical  accompaniment  whereto  the 
crowd  of  court  people  await  the  arrival 
of  the  famous  and  feared  magician.  The 
latter  epithet  is  of  Importance,  for  one 
of  i ho  most  notable  features  of  the  epi- 
sode is  the  ingenuity  with  which  an  ele- 
ment of  uneasiness  Is  introduced  into 
ihe  glitter  and  tho  gayety.  It  does  not 
strike  one  as  being  great  or  inspired  mu- 
sic, but  it  is  extremely  clever,  and  quite 
out  of  the  common.  One  gathers  that  the 
composer  intends  to  produce  from  time 
to  tima  preparatory  studies  from  his  new 
work,  and  it  will  certainly  be  most  in- 
teresting to  hear  them.  He  secured  ad- 
mirably clear  performances  of  these  two 
on  Saturday.  Other  features  of  the  con- 
cert were  Miss  Felice  Lyne's  dainty 
singing  of  Mozart's  "Deh  Vieni."  and 
three  movements  from  Gustav  Hoist's 
inspiriting  suite.  "The  Planets,"  which 
It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  again.  It 
\/i  good,  honest,  unaffected  music,  and 
the  composer,  who  conducted,  had  the 
heartiest  of  compliments  from  the  audir 
ence  upon  it.  Sir  Henry  Wood,  of  course, 
"directed  the  rest  of  the  concert,  and  the 
performai>ce  of  Caesar  Franck's  "Le 
Chasseur  Maudit."  did  him  and  his  fine 
orchestra  especial  credit.— London  Daily 
Telegraph,  Nov.  24. 
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■enunciation.— London  Tin: 


Busoni's  "'Faust" 
Busoni  was  the  protagonist  of  the 
Queen's  Hall  Symphony  concert  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  First  he  appeared  in 
his  familiar  and  ever-welcome  role  of 
pianist,  playing  Mozart's  lovely  concer- 
to in.  C  minor,  No.  84,  with  exquisite  del- 
icacy and  grace.  Jt  was,  indeed,  Mozart 
playing  of  the  highest  order—  smooth,  un- 

ffected,  full  of  tpndermess  and  charm, 
nd  absolutely  free  of  any  approach  to 
xaggeration  or  sentimentality.  Next,  he 
ppeared  as  conductor  and  composer, 
greeting  the  first  performance  in  Eng-  | 


"The  Duchess  of  Malfi"  Revived 

by  the  Phoenix  Society 

The.  difficulty  of  reviving  a  Jacobean 
"tragedy  of  blood"  in  this  sceptical  age 
of  ours  Is  that  Just  when  the  author, 
like  the  Fat  Boy,  "wants  to  make  your 
flesh  creep"  he  is  more  likely  to  provoke 
you  to  laughter.  There  was  certainly 
some  tittering  yesterday  afternoon 
toward  the  close  of  "The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,"  when  Bosola  killed  first  Antonio 
and  then  the  Cardinal  and  then  Duke 
Ferdinand,  but  not  till  after  Ferdinand 
had  run  him  through  the  "body,  so  that 
there  were  four  corpses  on  the  floor  in 
a  heap. 

Why  does  tho  multiplication  table  have 
this  disturbing  effect?  Why  is  one  vio- 
lent death  tragic,  while  four  at  once  ' 
become  comic?  But  Webster  has  other 
means  of  making  your  flesh  creep,  which 
have  by  no  means  lost  their  efficacy.  No 
one,  we  think,  was  tempted  even  to 
smile  at  the  ghastly  incidents  by  which 
the  poor  Duchess  was  mentally  tortured, 
before  being  strangled — the  severed 
hand  thrust  into  hers,  the  silent  entry 
of  the  masked  and  hooded  executioners 
bearing  her  coffin,  and,  "creepiest"  of 
all,  her  encirclement  by  a  crowd  of  gib- 
bering, waiting,  madmen.  After  these 
horrors,  her  death  by  the  cord — a  quiet, 
almost  peaceful  martyrdom— came  as  a 
relief.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  on  the 
true  tragic  level,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  poetry  (though  more  of  ratio- 
cination) in  the  play,  with  a  phrase  here 
and  there  that  thrills  you — Ferdinand's 
"laughing  hyena"  and  Delio's  "these 
'  wretched  eminent  thing's."  But  to  get 
yourself  back  into  the  frame  of  mind 
I  of  the  original  jjublie  for  whom  Bur- 
gage plaved  Ferdinand,  or  even  of  the 
later  public  for  whom  Betterton  played 
j  Bosola,  is,  we  fear,  out  of  the  question. 
I  In  other  words,  -'The  Duchess  of  Malrl" 
is'  no  longer  a  live  classic,  but  a  muse- 
um-classic, a  curio  for  connoisseurs. 

But  if  the  play  as  a  whole,  as  an  or- 
ganic work  of  art.  can  now  only  be 
taken  historically,  some  of  its  person- 
ages are  still  live  enough  and  still  in- 
teresting.   Duke  Ferdinand  appeals  to 
us  as  a  good  specimen  of  a  Renaissance 
monster   of  deadly   hate  fend  fiendish 
cruelty.    (He  was  played  by  Mr.  Robert 
Farquharson,  an  old  hand  at  these  mon- 
sters, whose  style  and  whose  very  af-~ 
fectatione  are  in  keeping  with  the  rnon-' 
ftrous.)    The  Cardinal  (Mr.  Ion  Swin- 
le-yl  is  by  comparison  a  tame  villain,  but 
a   good  cinquecento   type,   too,  toying 
with  his  mistress  In  his  scarlet  robes. 
I  and  poisoning  her  when  she  becomes  a 
i  nuisance.   Antonio,  the  honest  husband 
I  (Mr.  Nicholas  Hannen),  cuts  rather  a 
'poor,  passive  figure,  consulting  his  own 
safety  and  deserting  his  wife. 

But  the  martyred  Duchess  is  a  crea- 
tion of  pure  beauty,  the  one  ennobling 
element  In  the  tragedy,  and  beautifully, 
nobly,  she  was  played  by  Miss  Cath- 
leen  Nesbitt.  And  Bosola,  the  villain, 
introspective,  moralizing,  philosophic,^ 
of  fascinating  interest — as  curious  a 
study  in  criminal  pathology  as  Iago  him- 
self. Mr.  William  Rea  played  him  with 
an  air  of  melancholy  reverie  and  aloof- 
ness--which  gave  him  immense  distinc- 
tion.  Nor  did  a  certain  Irish  accent  do 


A  New  French  Opera 
The  first  performance  of  "Tarass- 
Boulba,"  nn  opera  by  M.  Marcel  Sam- 
uel-Rousseau, took  place  In  Paris  on 
Saturday  at  the  new  Theatre  Lyrlquo. 
The  first  work  to  be  mounted  on  this 
stage,  and  with  which  tho  season  was 
Inaugurated,  wa.q  Massenet's  "Cleo- 
patre,"  with  Miss  Mary  Garden  In  the 
title  role.  This  unfortunate  specimen  of 
the  French  composer's  latest  (and 
weakest) .  manner,  which  had  not  hith- 
erto been  seen  in  Paris,  has  now  been 
succeeded  by  another  novelty,  this  time 
the  work  of  a  young  musician,  who  has 
based  his  6C0re  on  Louis  <Je  Grammont's 
adaptation  of  Gogol's  novel,  "Tarass- 
Boulba."  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
composer  has  not  succeeded  in  repro- 
ducing (and  this  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising) the  essentially  "national"  at- 
mosphere of  the  original,  though  aided 
by  Russian-looking  decors,  costumes 
and,  in  the  persons  of  Mme.  Maria. 
Kousnetzoff,  a  genuine  and  very  gifted 
Russian  singer.  The  story  of  the  fierce 
Cossack  chief,  who  kills  his  son  by  stab- 
bing him  In  cold  blood  for  having, 
through  his  love  of  the  Polish  girl 
Xenia,  deserted  to  the  Polish  side  rather 
than  make  war  upon  her  countrymen. 
Is  spread  over  five  acts,  and  might  with 
advantage  be  condensed.  The  chief  hon- 
ors of  the  evening  fell  to  Mme.  Kous- 
netzoff, who  gave  a  charming  interpre-  I 
of  the  role  of  Xenia,  and  to  a 
tenor,  M.  Charles  Friant,  who, 
dry,  the  young  Cossack,  sang 
^  real  warmth  and  expression,  and 
ls*the  possessor  of  a  voice  of  very  pleas- 
ing timbre. 

The  music  is  exceedingly  grateful  for 
the  singers,  and  there  are  many  elo- 
quent lyrical  passages  in  the  score.  The 
orchestration  is  skilful,  and  the  balance 
between  voices  and  instruments  well 
maintained.  The  work  was  very  well 
received,  the  composer  being  summoned 
many  times  to  take  his  "call." 

The  directors  of  this  new  operatic  en- 
terprise have  several  novelties  still  in 
store  which  are  to  be  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  and  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  policy  of  the 
"open  door"  where  the  works  of  mu- 
sicians of  the  younger  school  aro  con- 
cerned.—London  Times,  Nov.  26. 
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Old  Drama  and  New 

Mr.  William  Archer,  lecturing  last 
evening  at  King's  College  before  a  large 
audience,  contrasted  the  methods  em-  i 
ployed  by  old  dramatists  with  those  in  ; 
force  today.  Though  the  modern  acted 
drama,  he  said,  had  in  practice  rejected 
the  Elizabethan  form,  there  was  no  law 
against  its  revival  by  any  one  who 
pleased.  In  fact,  it  had  been  adopted 
during  the  past  century  by  hundreds  of 
poets  from  Shelley  downwards.  Every 
year  brought  forth  its  little  crop  of 
pseudo-Elizabethanisms.  'Almost  every 
poet  of  note  had  essayed  the  form: 
Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth. 
Browning,  Tennyson.  Swinburne,  Sir 
William  Watson,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy,  not  to  mention  half-for- 
gotten writers  like  Beddoes,  Sir  Henry- 
Taylor  and  Westland  Marston.  Never- 
theless, the  only  dramatist  Who,  during 
our  time,  had  had  any  success  with 
blank  verse  drama  was  the  late  Stephen 
Phillips,  who,  however,  made  very  spar- 
ing use  of  tho  Elizabethan  licenses  and 
might  rather  be  said  to  have  clothed  in 
verse  of  a  peculiar  lyrical  charm  plays 
constructed  w-lth  an  almost  classical 
simplicity.    Mr.  Archer,  therefore,  sug- 1. 

Rested  that  if  some  men  of  genius  and 
knany  men  of  talent  had  failed  to  employ 
the  Elizabethan  licenses  to  good  effect," 
pt  was  because  these  seductive  faciiiu!«'»  • 
were  useful  only  in  relation  to  the  semi- 
barbarous  age  ami  stage  which  gave  • 
them  birth.    Our  own  more  highly  de- 
veloped stage  demanded  an  intensive 
Btudy  of  its  conditions  and  a  nice  atiip-  : 
jtation  of  means  to  ends. 
1  After  dealing  ,ln  detail  with  some  of ' 
ihe  more  famous  plays  of  Shaltespeare.'s  . 
(contemporaries  and  immediate  succes- 1 
Isors,  and  pointing  to  their  absurdities, 
Mr.  Archer  suggested  that  some  of  the  .- 
most  admired  masterpieces  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan   period    existed    In    virtue    of  -■ 
[licenses  both  of  manner  and  of  matter 
which  were  absolutely   denied   to  the 
playwright  of  today,  and  would  damn 
any  work  in  which  he  indulged  in  them. 
The  construction  of  Webster's  "Duchess  ' 
of  Malfy"  was  hopelessly  loose,  sham- 
bling and  maladroit.  There  was  neither 
truth  to  nature  nor  even  any  striking 
dramatic  effect  in  the  affected  and  pur- 
poseless stoicism  of  Calantha  in  Ford's 
"Broken  Heart."  "The  Maid's  Tragedy" 
and  "Philaster"  were  full  of  psychologi- 
cal obscurities,  inconsistencies  and  im- 
probabilities, which  a  dramatist  of  to- 
day would  place  before  his  public  only 
at  his  utmost  peril.    Finding  no  poetry 
of   the  conventional    type   in  modern 
plays,  and  having  no  eyes  to  perceive 
their    specifically    dramatic  qualities, 
critics  brought  up  on  the  Elizabethan 
tralition  either  ignored  them  or  spoke 
Of  them  slightingly  as  merely  trivial 
productions.    It  was  against  that  fal- 
lacy that  ho  warned  his  audience.— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  27. 


Peter  Warlock  and  Others 

In  this  column  last  week  mention  was 

made  of  one  Peter  Warlock,  a  composer, 
apropos  of  some  things  published  by 
Winthrop  Rogers.  Hero  is  a  young  man 
of  whom,  one  Imagines,  much  will  be 
said  In  tho  days  to  come.  At  the  age 
of  22  or  thereabouts  ho  starts  llko  on 
apparition  straight  out  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury with  three  little  songs  written  with 
such  masterliness  that  some  people  have 
already  suspected  a  pseudonym.  But  the 
name  is  his  own,  and  the  work  Is  most 
evidently  that  of  one  with  a  personality 
above  the  average  of  his  kind.  In  these 
his  taste  Inclines  toward  tho  antique. 
Call  it  Wardour  street,  if  you  like ;  call 
it  fake.  But  it  is  Wardour  street  at  it« 
best,  and  we  all  know  that  faking  has 
been  an  honorable  profession  since  the 
days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  From 
the  Harleian  MiS.  7578  printed  in  "Early 
English  Lyrics"  by  E.  K.  Chambers  and 
F.  Sidgwick  he  selects  two  songs  of 
anonymous  origin:  "The  Bayly  berith 
the  bell  away"  (an  extract  from  a  long 
poem)  and  "As  ever  1  saw" — the  one 
exquisitely  poignant,  the  other  as  Jubi- 
lant a  thing  as  we'  have  seen  coming 
from  a  modern  printer's  for  many  a  da>  . 
in  each  case  the  old  spelling  is  given, 
though  for  the  sake  of  convenience  the 
present-day  spelling  is  placed  under  the 
notes.    This  is  curious  to  look  at: 

She  is  gentyll  ami  also  wyssp. 
Of  all  ottier  she  herith  Uie  i>ri'-' 
That  ever  I  saw. 

To  here  liir  syng.  to  no  hir  iHntf. 
She  wyll  the  best  herself  advein-t- 
That  ever  I  saw. 

To  se  Mr  fynjers  that  be  so  small 
In  my  consait  sh«  passe  th  all 
That  ever  I  saw. 

-Nature  In  hir  hath  wonderly  wrog1:t. 
Crist  never  sych  a  nother  bowghl 
That  ever  I  saw. 

j  But  in  Mr,  Warlock's  music  it  is  ex-."'- 
pressed  in  terms  of  joyous  wonder  and 
rapture  there  can  be  no  mistaking.  The 
poem  itself  may  be  15th,  may  be  Wth 
(century — a  century  or  two  doesn't  mat- 
ter; the  composer's  idiom  may  be  17th. 
I  with  a  few  tricks  learned  from  the  20th 
■ — that  also  doesn't  matter.  Yv'hat  really 
matters  is  that  the  song  is  a  living! 
thing,  whatever  is  idiom,  set  out  in  a, 
rhythm  which  is  the  essence  of  the- 
poem  itself.  Not  -a  syllable  is  disturbed; 
no  false  accents  or  climaxes  are  Im- 
posed anywhere,  and  if  only  for  that 
reason  the  little  composition  may  btt 
commended  to  those  who  care  for  fine 
craftsmanship.  In  the  third  song.  "My 
Gostly  Fader,"  a  setting  of  a  poem  ol 
Charles  d'Orleans  written  between  1415 
and  1440,  th.e  same  unerring  skill  is  to 
be  observed,  and  In  catching  the  shy] 
solemnity  of  tho  poem  Mr.  Peter  War-* 
lock  shows  himself  to  be  possessed  of 
that  most  precious  sense — humor.  May 
he  go  on  from  strength  to  strength!  ^'<i 
want  more  music  of  this  kind — lots  of  It 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


S 


In  January,  1912,  the  first  Mme 
Maeterlinck  —  Georgette  Leblane— ap- 
peared lor  the  first  time  in  this  -country 
as  Melisande  in  Debussy's  opera  at  tho 
Boston  Opera  House.  Many  of  us  re- 
member her  piping  voice  andxstained- 
glass  attitudes.  She  was  also  seen  in  her 
husband's  plays  "Monna  Vanna"  ami 
"'Pelleaa  and  Melisande"  at  the  same 
theatre.  For  some  time  before  her  ar- 
rival, Mr.  Henry  Russell  had  adver- 
tised the  approaching  event  in  his  best  ■ 
circus  manner.  Paragraphs  stating  that 
M.  Maeterlinck  would  come  to  see  the 
performances,  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. He  would  come  incog;  he  would 
icome  "disguised,"  so  that  even  his  own 
wife  would  net  recognize  him.  Would 
his  disguise  be  merely  a  matter  of  false 
whiskerage?  Would  he  be  shot  up 
through  a  stage  trap,  during  a  wait,  or 
would  he  be  lowered  from  the  ceiling, 
by  a  hook  fastened  securely  to  his  coat 
collar  or  the  seat  of  his  trousers?  But, , 
M,  Maeterlinck  did  not  then  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  Mr.  Russell  knew  very 
well  that  he  had  no*  intention  of  cross- 
ing. 

Now  that  M.  Maeterlinck  is  in  New 
York,  who  was  the  Johnny-on-the-spot, 
to  greet  him  before  ho  disembarked? 
Mr.  Henry  Russell  on  a  United  States 
coast  guard  sutler.  Mr.  Russell  led  the 
cheering  when  M.  Maeterlinck  appeared 
at  the  rail  of  the  S.  S.  France.  Mr. 
Russell,  in  the  exubern  nee  of  his  Joy 
even  whistled  a  tune— so  a  reporteiVfor 
the  New  York  Times  assures  ua—  and 
he  kept  on  whistling  until  foghorns  of 
,  passing  steamers  rudely  interrupted  him, 
j  reminding  him  of  certain  tenors  under 
j  his  management  in  Boston.  And  now 
Mr.  Henry  Russell  is  M.  Maeterlinck'* 
elephanteer.  Will  he  persuade  M.  Mae-! 
terlinck  not  to  lecture  in  Boston  We 


JOSEF  ROSENBLATT 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL: 
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a^iioe  towartl  art, 
xted  by  Mr.  R"»- 
|y  to  the  shallow - 

and  so  on.  and 


Jewish  Cantor  Presents  Varied 
Concert  Program 


Merry  Christmas! 
a«  the  world  w  .  . 

"  wonder  who  started  this  business  of 
rUrNtm^     presents     and  Christmas 
t^L     Of  course  the  day  itself  Is  the 
l-winter  solstice  and  is  the  traditional 
Lirthday  of  Buddha  as  well  as  of  Christ. 
Ltit*  accepts  the  solar  system  In  spite 
Lf  Ha  tfail«g  defects,  of  which  Sydney 
U.ulth    «Md    not    enumerate   half:  but 
■here  did  we  eel  this  whole  horrible 
li  ess  of  presents  and  dinners  with 
.«  the  unspeakable  misery  which  it  en- 
I  ?.iu"   Isn't  the  whole  thing  a  Hun  in- 
vention? HECTOR  MUNSON. 
Boston. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  folklore  pertaln- 
I  lntr  to  the-  question-*  here  raised.      \  ne 

n.-Utlco  of  Kivinu  presents   at  Chrisl- 
was  undoubtedly  founded  on  the 

Pagan  custom  of  New-  Year's  gifts ;  with 
i  which  in  these  times    it    is  blended. 
B  Brand  and  Kills.  ••Observations  on  Pop- 
!  ular  MUiuuities."  edition  of    Ml.»  Let 
I  us  remember  Dr.  Thomas  Waring 
l"Vind"a"ion  of  the  Solemnity    of  he 

v\  t.vitv"  "If  It  doth  appear  that  the 
i^me  of  this  Festival  doth  comply  with 
ISfttai  cf  the  Heathens'  Saturnalia. 
I  tnts  leaves  no  charge  of  impiety  upon 

■  this  leavw      ,  .     .         best  cured  by 

III!  ^Vntrari  s  Twas6  both  wisdome 
iSftfrfr in    ibe    ancient  Christians 

■  and   P,el>         .    was  to    convert  the 

I  ffirrcnsW7romt  such  as  ~» 
1  fuperstitions  and  ™^l™F£r  .-ce  of 
Idicate  such  times  trom  that  seivice  ° 
I  0  e  Devill  by  appoynting  them    o  th» 
|  more  solemne  and  espec.all  *erx.ce  ot 
8  God."— Ed. 


.    Josef  -Rosenblatt,  the  celebrated  triple 
'  voiced  Jewish  cantor,  gave  a  concert 
!  In  symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
}  to  a  capacity  audience,    save   for  the 
stage.-  all  scats  being  filled,  and  stand- 
ing space  all  taken. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 
Yohrzelt.  Sllberta;  Mogon  Ovos,  Rosen- 
blatt;   SI    vous    l'avlea    eomprls,  JJenza: 
Aria  from   -The   Huguenots."  Meyerbeer; 


called  an  "Analeeta"-  picked  up  what, 
hud  fallen  or  been  thrown  on  the  floor 
which  he  strewed  with  sawdust,  some- 
times scouted.  After  Augustus,  tabic 
cloths  tame  into  fashion,  but  hosts  as 
a  rule,  expected  each  guest  to  bring 
his  own  napkin. 


In  England  and  France 

In  England  table  cloths  were  In  use  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
if  not  before.  At  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity In  1&75  It  was  decreed  that  If 
"either  fellowe  or  pensioner  do  wipe  his 
hands  or  linger  on  the  table  cloth  he 
shall  pay  for  every  time  1  d."  In  "The 
Refined  Courtier"  (1679)  one  is  told 
what  not  to  do  "when  the  cloth  is  tak- 
en away." 

Aria  from   'The   Huguenots."    MeyerDeer;  re.     In  France  of  tlio  12th  century  table 
Zaioh  chayo,  Rosenblatt;  Elckay  Neshomo,  ■„ioth„     were    very    large;  they 
Roafiiblatt:  Last  Kose  of  Summer.  Moore;  KJ1:*"",      "  , 

i  ,.  «nn,Urs.,tl  :   DllllU.    (Irish         dOtlOICU  VI. 
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The  Trumpet  Call,  Sanderson;  Puna,  (Irish 
Songl;  t'mipno  •  <:hatocnu,  llosenblatt; 
Shomer  Israel.  Rosenblatt;  Slwfcr  shel 
Moshiach.  Qoldfaden. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt  was  most  successful 
In  his  liturgical  music,  whether  of  his 
own  or  other  composition,  and  in  Jew- 
ish folk  songs,  with  which  he  closed  the 
concert,  a  merry  roundelay  furnishing 
a  strtkiug  contrast  to  the  bulk  of  the 
program.  - 

His  natural  voice  is  a  rather  high 
baritone  large,  warp  ami  full,  soiling 
ouslP  Quality,  powerful  Jjjuvoiujnc  and 
pleasing  in  timbre.  When  he  essays 
tenor  while  the  remarkable  range  of 
his  voice  must  be  admitted,  the  quality 
.Is  apt  to  become  dryer  and  thinner,  suf- 
fering especially  when  he  forces  his 
tonerf  Higher  still,  he  pipes  like  a  bird 
and  embroiders  :iis  song  with  the  florid 
ornaments  »f  trills,  staceati,  runs,  long- 
hold  and  varied  notes,  suddenly  modu- 
lating into  a  simple  and  firm  set  chord. 

Mr?  Rosenblatt  is  undoubtedly  a  mas- 
ter of  the  tcchniouo  of  lewish  liturgical 
singing,  although,  if  repo'rt  be  true,  he 
is  self-traineu.  and  his  emotional  col- 
loring  of  his  tones  was  vrfry  effective. 
But  it  was  the  unusual  feature  of  his 
irabesaues    his  extraordinary  shiftings 
l^mvoiceto  voice,  that  sent  his  audi- 
i  ence  into  transports. 


A  Sublime  Society 
s  the  World  Wags: 

Jhen  a  younger  generation  looks 
T2  with  futile  longing  to  the  brave 
ef-stlks  and  taverns  of  old  Londo" 
r  depicted  by  Mr.  «^ 
poonand  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowle^they  have 
my  their  curious  reading  to  bu  i  a 
imilar  reminiscence  of  the  gmi  > 
SST  at  the  old-time  ^  »f 

"%T*t  thfs  famous  society,  which 
ngin  of  tins  fullv  de- 

lsted  from  173» 

cribed  in  Ephraim  Hardcastie  . 

,  walnuts":   ether  John   Kicn,  u> 
.afentee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  or 
lambert    his  scene  painter,  is 
.eorge  I^.nl°e"  ,th  the  idea  of  trans- 
Srn^grtamberf  sh  habit  of  broiling  a 
in  his  workroom  into  an  elaborate 
Sf  l  a  regularly  constituted  club 
fohn  Thomas  Smih.   in  his   'Book  foi 
»,in.  -  Dav"  rives  the  following  in- 
the   authority  of ■  John 

irst  hold  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in 
le  wper  room,   called   'Thunder  and 
lehtning';  then  in  one  even  with  the 
KSSflfng  gallery:  next  in.,  an  apart- 
ment even  with  'he  boxes-T  and  aftcr- 
warts  hi  a  lower  room,  where  they  re- 
maSed  until  the  Are.    After  that  time 
yxr.    Harris    insisted   upon   it.    as  tne 
„,avhnuSe   was    a   new   building,  that 
he  club  should  not  be  held  there.  They 
then  went  to  the  Bedford  Coffee-house 
next  door.     Upon   the  ceiling  of  the 
dining    room    they    placed  Lamberts 
original  gridiron,  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  fire.    They  had  a  kitchen,  a 
cook  and  a  wine  cellar    etc.  entirely 
independent    of    the    Bedford  Coffee- 
house.     When    the    Lyceum,    in  the 
Strand,  was  rebuilt.  Mr.  Arnold  fitted 
up   a   room   for   the   Beefsteak  Cluo, 
where  it  remained  until  the  late  Are 
To  this  pasfise  Wilfred  Whltten  (John 
o-  London)  adds  an  informative  note; 
and  he  does  similar  service  for  a  pas- 
sage  referring  to   the   same   topic  in 
Smith's    "Nolleken3   and    His  Times." 
Walter  Arnold,  the  son  of  the  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Just  mentioned,   became   the  his- 
torian of  the  Steakers;  his  "Life  and 
Death  of  the  Sublime  Society  of  Beet 
Steaks"  Is  filled  with  entertaining  anec- 
dotes and  songs,  and  ought  to  be  known 
to  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  In 
fold  London  club  life.    There  was  an: 
i  other  Beef  Steak  Club,  founded  in  1740, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Dublin;  this 
I  was  founded  by  Sheridan,  and  the  presi- 
ient  was  Peg  Woffington.  Hardcastle 
mentions  the  tradition  that  (Dr.  John- 
son's club  In  Ivy  lane  was  originally  a 
beef  steak  club.    "Wine  and  Walnuts," 
by  the  way.  is  a  book  to  set  your  mouth 
watering,  so  full  is  it  of  good  cheer  and 
grranlng  tables;   it  i?  a  capital  com- 
panion for  Christmas  week. 
Cambridge.  ACADEME. 
Was  Dr.  Johnso.n's  club  in  Ivy  Lane 
"originally    a   beef-steak    ed  b?"  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  a  contemporary  of  John- 
son, wrote  that  Johnson  in  the  whiter  of 
174S  formed  a  club  that  met  weekly  at 
the  Kine'B  Head,  "a  famous  beef-stealc 
house  In  Ivy  Lane,  near  St.  Paul's.* 
This  tavern  was  burnt  down  60  years 


There TTat  this  clay  to  be  seen  a  boatd 
of  Citron  wood,  belonging  sometimes  to  M 
Tulllus  Cicero,  which  co3t  him  ten  tnoii 
sand  Sesterces:  a  strange  mutter,  consul 
tring  hee  was  ao  rich  man;  but  more'won 
^erful.  If  «c  call  to  mind  the  seuii-itle. ot 
I  that  ago  wherein  heo  lived.    .    •    •    Mt  ' 
regard  much  the  broadlh  &  largeness  ot  |  ■ 
the  whole  Plank,  btancllng  of  one  eiytu« 
peece  which  makes  tbs  labia.    Sojn<>  take 
a  great  pleasure  to  see  In  one  Citron  bourd 
many  of  yiore  faults  which  be  Incident  to 
trees,  to  wit.'  U.e  Usnum.  for  so  they  call 
the  simple,  plain  and  bare  wood  and  tiro 
ber.  without  any  branched  or  curled  gralne. 
at  all.  without  a  shlnims  lustre  and  glitter 
ijia  Blosse.  without  worke  to  be  seen 
any   order   digested,   or  at   the    most  (.1 
any  be)  representing  the  haves  of  a  Plane 
iree. 

Wood  or  Oilcloth? 

1    Joan  Benedict,  who  writes  agreeably 
I  for  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  quotes  a 
"  social  worker  as  saying  that  "her  hour 
'  of  triumph  comes  when  she  carf  Induce  a 
tenement  family  to  stop  eating  off  the 
bare  wood  of  the  kitchen,  table  and  sub- 
stitute a  nice  clean  white  oilcloth  in- 
stead"; while  the  wife  of  a  professor  at 
■Columbia  College,  obliged  to  do  without 
Ra  servant,  has  given  up  tablecloths  and 
doilies,  finding  that  it  saves  "time  and  | 
money  to  hav*  her  family  dine  off  the 
'  bare  board  that  needs  only  one  sweep  of  j 
vii  a  damp  cloth  after  each  meal  to  make 
Kjt  clean."  Miss  Benedict  asks:  "Will  the 
■  tenement  family,  thanks  to  mounting 
Swages,  have  but  one  problem  about  their 
tabic-covering-whether    it    should  be 
trimmed  with  Irish  or  filet  lace.' 

We  should  prefer  the  bare  board  to 
oilcloth  and  can  get  along  very  well 
without  a  table  cloth.  At  the  bunday 
high  teas  served  in  the  Albany  IN. 
of  the  Sevonttes-and  Albany  In  taose 
days  was  famous  for  its  hospita  ity  and 
good  cheer-one  of  the.  chief  pleasures 
was  supping  off  a  handsome,  "ncoveied 
t-ible  The  silver,  glass  and  china  were 
more  resplendent,  the  cold  game 
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(doubled  when  put  on  the  table,  and  so] 
Sfor  a  long  time  were  known  as  "dou- 
bliers."  To  adjust  one  properly  was  not. 
^  an  easv  task.    The  cloth  reached  the 
llopr  on  the  side  where  the  guests  sat. 
;The  "doubliers"  wero  always  fringed. 
■  To  ctit  the  c  loth  before  one  was  a  mor- 
%  tal  insult.    Beginning  with  the  loth  een- 
ll'tury  the  use  of  "doubliers"  was  a  priv- 
ilege   reserved    for    kings,    dukes  and 
princes.   In  the  10th  century  these  cloths 
disappeared,  but  two  cloths,  the  one  in- 
dependent,  of   the   bther,   covered  the 
table     In   1do5  one  cloth  was  thought 
enough.     Children  in  the  15th  century 
tucked  a  napkin  under  the  chin,  but 
the  guests  used  the  table  cloth,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  put  it  on  their 
knees  as  they  seated  themselves  Eras- 
mus, teaching  good  manners  at  table, 
told'  a  child  not  to  carry  a  glass  to  his 
mouth  before  he  had  wiped  With  a  table 
cloth  or  napkin.    Montaigne  .could  dine 
without  a  cloth,  but  not  conveniently 
without  a  napkin.   He  complained  of  fie- 
uuent  changing  of  plates.  Arthur  Young, 
ourneying  in  France  (1790)  noted  that 
the  table  linen  was  cleaner  than  in  Eng. 
land-    that   a    Frenchman    thought  i* 
ridiculous  to  dine  without^  table  cloth, 
w  hile  in  England  even  persons  of  means 
dispensed  with  it.    The  cloth  wuoftM 
changed  after  soup,  eggs,  fish  atid  meats 
had  been  served-for  it  was  in  a  sad 
state-and   before   the   bringing   on  of 
swan   peacock,  or  pheasant,  clad  in  its 
n  umage  and*  with  gilded  beak  and  claws, 
r     to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
tlicre  was  often  only  one  glass  for  the 
i  '  mpa  v:  a  well-bred  man.  before |  drink- 
'  in "  wiped  his  mouth  on  the  cloth  or  a 
napkin. 


ettlng  out  of  that  situatii 
as  funny  a  job  as  sotting  in.  what  with  I 
another  love  affair  of  Timothy's,  a  con- 
juring crick  that   works  too  well  and 
some  much  more  expert  conjuring  by) 
the  pair  of  crooks. 

The  dancing  of  Doyle*  and  Dixon,  who ; 
play  tho  crooks,  Is  almost  phenomenal- 
11  U  of  a  style  only  slightly  different 
from  that  of  Montgomery  and  Stone,  but 
the  difference  Is  enough  to  give  Doyle 
and  Dixon  a  title  to  originality.  Dixon 
is  most  like  Stone  in  his  dance  with 
tho  charming  Marie  Callahan  In  the 
last  act.  Last  night,  their  whimsical  I 
strutting  shared  the  honors  with  Caw- 
thorn's  screaming  love  scene  with 
Maude  Ehurne,  who  as  the  Irish  facto- 
I  turn  ("Jllbernian  Theda  Bara")  at  £he 
health  farm  supplied  a  great  deal  of 
fun. 

As  for  CaWthorn  himself,  he  Is  in  ex- 
cellent form,  with  lines  that  give  good 
opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  his 
droll  ways.  He  brings  out  jokes  at  the 
average  rate  of  one  a  minute,  and  there 
is  not  a  chestnut  among  them. 

Miss  Julia  Sanderson,   of  course,  is 
sweetly  yretty  and  dances  well.  She 
has  some  fetching  numbers,  including 
one  in  which  a  mummy  comes  to  life. 
,  Mummies,   it  seems,    have  more  lives 
j  than  cats;  this  on-i  has  enough  simul- 
taneous Incarnations  for  a  chorus.  Miss 
Alice  Bentley  has  three  songs.    She  has 
I  improved     wonderfully,     especially  in 
I  voice,  since  she  was  in  suburban  stock 
J  here  a  couple  of  seasons  ago. 

*t  was  a  happy  Idea  to  combine  the 
music  of  Caryll  and  Berlin.    All  the 
facile    ingenuity    of    Berlin    is    in  "I 
Wouldn't  Give  That  -for  tho  Man  Who 
Couldn't  Dance,"   and  all  the  dreamy 
quality  of  Caryll  Is  in  "Thousands  of 
'  Years    Ago."     Miss    Sanderson  sings 
them  both. 
Who  made  over  the  "book"?  Very 
9  little  of  the  French  version  Is  left.  The 
adapter's  rame  should  be  on  the  pro- 
■  gram.    He  did  a  good  job,  not  in  trans- 
I  lation,  hut  in  writing  original  dialogue 

ARLINGTON       THEATRE  -•'Robin 
Hood."     Comic  opera  "in   three  acts, 
(music  by  Reginald  de  Koven,  libretto 
by  Harry  B.  Smith.   The  cast: 

Robin  Hood  Joseph  Sneeban 

Maid  Marian  W.y.ifr^JSflg 

Little  John  ;.Stan,,,cy  p"f 


Alan-a-Dale.  . . 
Will  Scarlet.. . 
The  Sheriff. .  . 

Anabelle  

Friar  Tuck  

Dame  Durcjen. 
'  Sir  Guy.  ■ 


Alice  May  Curleyl 

 Harold  Celsj 

 Bertram  GoUral 

.  .  .Marion ne  c.odboutl 
William  H.  North  way  I 

 Blaine  de  Stllem 

 Lynn  ilriffinl 


The  Conclusion 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Henry  Cornelius 
.\grippa  that  no  age.  was  more  indul- 
gent to  gluttony  than  his  own.  "So| 
many  varieties  of  Sauces,  so  many 
Rules.  Observations  and  Table  Cere- 
monies, that  the  splendid  banquets  of 
the  Aalots.  Milesians,  Sybarites,  Tare^ 
tines,  of  Sardanapalus,  Nerves  Claud- 
iusVitellius,  Hellogabaus.  Gallenus. 
and  the  rest  of  those  ancient  Gluttons, 
whom  history  records  to  have  exceeded 
all  other  nations  and  persons  in  the 
n  ensures  of  the  kitchin,  are  but  mecr 
sordid,  rude  and  rustick  junkett.ngs 
compaa-d  with  sumptuous  .Feasts  of 
Great  persons  nowadays.  Now 
Agrippa  lived  from  14Sfi  to  15:',o.  


a  musical  comedy  in  three  acts  fr 
rrench    of    Georges   Barr  a 
Verneud:    music   by   ^an   Cary  . 
Irving     Berlin;  management 
Dillingham.    The  cast: 


Charles 


Eugenie  •  ■  •  ■  • 

Mrs.  Beasley. 

Ned  Breeze.  .  . 

Mr.  Trimmer. 

Dr.  Dippy  -  ■  • ' 

1  Dodgo  

,  Fleece   

I  Timothy  .  •  y> 

'  Julie   

41  Mary  Bden.  . 

'  A  min^!r  a  rollicking  thing,  t 
i  menc 


...Marie 

Alice  Bcntle«  | 
•••••.Eugene 

c-osmo  Bellew 
"  " '  Wllmer  Bentley 
'  '  '        James  Doyle  | 

 Hiirland  Dixon 

'.•.•.  Joseph  Cawthorn  | 
Julia  Sanderson 

  Maude  Eburne  ; 

  .George  Esan 


This  is  a  rollicking  th'"^la°ogue  and 

that  of  a  ^cceTfpulfirbsfof  the  three 
French  farce     The   nr  containing. 

scenes  is  an  vfnt,^^rac  a„d  objects  de 
among  other  bric-a-brac  ™*  whlch 


KEITH'S  THEATRE] 


Marie  Cahi!!,  th.e  musical  comedy  fa- 
vorite, in  "Interrupted  Songs,"  is  the 
chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening  a 
large  audience  was  unmistakably 
pleased. 

Miss  Cahili's  act  is  much  the  same 
as  on  "her  two  last  visits  to  this  theatre. 
She  sings  a  medley  of  songs  made 
familiar  to  the  public  by  her  in  musical 
comedy  and  several  original  songs.  Then 
there  is  the  interruption  of  the  tele- 
phone in  which  the  actress  is  given  full 
play  to  display  her  art  as  a  comedian. 
The  actress  has  a  certain  intimate  stylej 
that  immediately  interests  her  audienca 
and  there  isvthat  fascinating  voice  and 
jovial  style  of  the  person  taking  real 
pleasure  in  her  work. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  wai 
j  the  curtain  raiser,  introducing  s  th« 
Briants,  acrobats,  comedians,  skilled 
pantomime  and  burlesque.  The  act  waSj 
'  one  displaying  a  many  sided  talent,  and 
one  that  reminded  the  onlooker  of  other 
days  in  vaudeville  when  the  knock* 
about  comedian  had  his  fling. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  McKay  and 
Ardine,  comedians  and  dancers,  in  one 
of  the  neatest  performances  of  the  tun 
rent  season;  the  Magleys,  In  a  danca 
revue;  De  Marest  and  Collette,  in  an 
act  of  comedy  and  music  that  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  bill:  Helen  Trix 
and  Sister  Josephine,  singings  their 
own  compositions;  Lloyd  and  Chris- 
tie, comedians;  J.  Rosamond  John- 
son and  Five  Jazz  Entertainers,  in  a 
musical  act  that  leads  other  acts  of 
and  Walter 


mer.ry  pace; 
humorist. 


tl 


lery  or  lobster  salad,  the  mound  of 
warm  toasted  brown  bread;  the  com- 
potes, cakes  and  other  pernicious 
trifles    were  the  more  alluring. 

A  tablecloth,  no  matter  how  careful 
the  familv  and  the  guests  may  break 
out  in  blotches  and  blains;  an  in- 
solent voung  woman  may  bum  a  holcj 
in  it  with  her  cigarette;  a  serious-  mind 
ed  peroon  may  draw  a  diagram  to  sus 
tain  his  argument  or  illustrate  a  bore 
come  description. 

With  the  Romans 

Not  until  after  the  reign  of  Augustu 

did  the  Romans  use  a  table  cloth.  Afte 

!  a  course  was  removed  a  slave  enter© 

and  wiped  the  table  with  a  handsom 

 .  "trausaDe."  a  woolen  cloth 

purine  towei,  fa""0"!""   


vertue.     the  ^writer  upon 

Shakespeare  wrote  ^ way  Wasn. 
the  piece  of  ore    oh  \    w>  h  w n 

ington  rowed  himself  across  t  ^ 

ware,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Josepn 

which  the  bur"'fforb0tLir  genuineness; 
Cawthorn  vouches  for  their  ge  , 

as  Timothy,  the  ™?™m*™  he  has  \ 
servant  of  the  antique  deale r,   n  B 

made  all  these  «^  ^  J.  sJ 
1  own  hand  has  painted  the  m    *  . 

upo.'s  %1T£ES3£  SSTdB; 

&r*r?)  "b^  of  course,  he ,  doesn  t 
stand  a  chance  with  tne  niiu»  Timo- 

i«cWtArttl 

I  shop  and  Timothy  starts  the i  plot .  goin- 
!in  Earnest  by  sallowing  a  diamond  as 
as  an  egg.    The  next  scene,  _as»ou 


By  PHILir  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  WSArt^JW  Per- 
formance on  any  stage  of  Anna  a- 
cends."  a  play  in  four  acts  b>  H  ii> 
ChaPnia"  Ford.     Produced  by  WiU«| 

A.  Brady 
Howard 


'•RunCli' 
\!len  Sparkes. 
.lohn  Stead 
Beauty  Tanner 
Henry  FUk. .  . 

William  

Siad  Corn  y..  .  i  ■ 
r;ii-zo . 


-isk  (Known  .as  Gents)^  ^ 

I,,  CraW 


Derrv  J«n1, 


„  ai  an  egg.    The  next  bwi^,       '  „,  «'    .' ' ^>Li-  

g  as  an  res         v-.-iih  farm,  to  which  Bessie  Fisk  

ay  suppose,  is  a  health  ram.  i      »  Van  Ho(J 

re  attracted  Julie,  her  sweetheart  am.   v 

nalr  of  hlih-claes  yeggs  whose  hobby  *'na  AvvoMl  ( Known  aft 


.  Fred  Manat 

 Owen  Hew.tr 

'.Eulns  Na?« 
.Frank  Hatcl 
Ward  De  Wolf. 
Gustave  Rollanc 
S    K.  Frlec 

 Dorothv  Bett 

.  Alke  Flemln; 
Virginia  HuppeT 
:i«  Anne 
Mice  R-1-d. 


whenever  there  wm  an  oxll:  it  laughed 
loudly  nt  lines  in  which  Miss  Brady 
worsted  the  haughty  Nellie  Vnn  Housen 
:iml  also  ni  the  linos  alloted  to  Mr. 
Fisk.  his  Interesting  family  and  asso- 
ciates. U  whs  not  quiet  until  Miss  Brady 
marie  n  little  speech  after  the  third 
act.  ^ 

The  story  Is  one  that  will  without 
*  to  ii  1 1 1  please  the  many  admirers  of  Miss 
Brady,  who  takes  the  part  of  Anna, 
working  at  first  in  Slad  ("oury's  coffee 
house.  Young  Fisk.  studying  the  habits 
of  working  girls  In  the  hope  to  better 
their  condition,  frequents  the  place, 
mid  inspires  Anna  with  the  desire  to 
develop  herself  into  a  refined  and  true 
American  lady.  Anna,  in  her  desire  to 
ho  a  "true  American''  is  always  con- 
sulting the  dictionary,  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  Baudclairo  and  .Gautier 
were  devoted  to  that  valuable  book  (in 
French).  Incidentally,  "Bunch"  Derry, 
a  .  adet,  wishing  to  put  Anna  on  the 
street,  assault  her.  She  thinks  she 
kills  him  and  runs  away.  Before  the 
assault  she  had  bitten  Derry's  hand 
when  he  had  attempted  a  pressing: 
familiarity.  As  she  leaves  the  res- 
taurant she  exclaims  in  a  clear,  bell- 
like  voice,  "Anna  ascends!" 

Three  years  go  by  and  Anna  in  gor- 
geous cittlre  secures  a  position  as  secre- 
tary to  the  elder  Fisk.    We  hasten  to 
add  that  Anna  has  been  a  good  girl.  She 
has  been  discharged  by  several  employ- 
ers, because  she  bit  in  turn  their  hands, 
for  they,    too,    were   overcome  by  her 
y  and  forgot  their  dignity.  But 
Anna    has    written    a    novel.  "Anna 
Ascends."  published  anonymously;  it  has 
made  a   sensation.  ^Royalties    to  the 
amount    of    $20,000  are   in  her  lawyer's 
keeping.  Young  Fisk,  back  from  the  war, 
falls  in  love  with  her,  cut  does  not  recog- 
nize her.    She  knows  aim,  loves  him, 
hut  cannot  mafry  him  because  the  mur- 
der haunts  her.    Fortunately  "Bunch" 
Derry  turns  up  at  Mr.  Fisk's  country 
home,  as  a  servant,  with  an  eye  to  the 
wedding  presents  of  Fisk's  daughter.  By 
a  stratagem,  she  saves  the  jewels,  and* 
thanks  the  Lord  that  she  is  not  a  mur-. 
deress.    Back  to  the  old  coffee  room, 
where  In  a  pretty  scene,  she  disclose? 
herself  to  young  Fisk,  by  pretending  tc 
tell  his  fortune.   She  now  can  write  hei 
sequel  to  ."Anna  Ascends,"  which  ac- 
cording to  the  elder  Fisk  will  bring  he 
in  more  than  $20,000.    She  may  possiblj 
disclose  the  authorship  of  the  first  "bes, 
seller." 

The  play  gives  full  opportunity  fork 
Miss  Brady  to  show  those  qualities  that 
I  uleared  her  to  many;  for  she  has 

a    devoted   following.     She    was  more 
pleasing  in  the  lighter  moments  than  in 
l  he   more  emotional   scenes,   yet  it  is' 
doubtful  whether  an  actress  of  greater 
native  power  could  have  been  authorita- 
tive In  a  play  that  Is  for  the  most  part 
preposterous,  with  dialogue  that  is  cu- 
riously suited  when  the  author  would  j 
te  impressive  and  dramatic.    Mr.  Rol-l 
lajid  ga\e  a  consistently   excellent   im- > 
personation  of  Siad.   Mr.  Hatch  played 
Jaurtilv  the  part  of    the    elder  Fisk, 
whose  business  methods  and  office  were 
fa  singularly  free  and  easy.    Mr.  Crane 
certainly  looked  the  crook,  every  inch 
of  him.    The    other   members    of  the 
mm  company  were  sufficiently  adequate. 

I 


J 
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The  Herald  stated  on  Dec.  22  that  the 
famous  Simpson's  in  the  Strand  van-' 
Mied  in  1902.  It  was  decided  in  1902  to 
d  ■molish  that  building  and  its  neighbors 
on  both  sides,  but  the  restaurant  was 
not  closed  until  February.  lSttl. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Simpson's  in  the  Strand  was  a  going 
concern  in  1911  when  I  was  in  London, 
tor  I  ate  there  and  warmly  approved 
o?  the  vlvers  offered.  The  last  time- 
that  I  saw  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  was 
n  front  of  that  hostelry  in  the  act  of 
T'nying  the  cabman  who  had  brought 
him  there.  Should  the  question  ever 6: 
arise  whether  or  no  he  paid  his  bills,1 
this  bit  of  evidence  by  an  cyo  witness 
lRijjht  be  handy. 

COL.  MARSHALL  TREDD.  I 

Boston. 

Colonel,  you  dined  at  the  new  Simp- 
son's, not  at  the  old  and  famous  one. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Feb.  13,  1903, 
published  this  letter  by  John  Holltngs- 
head,  long  of  the  equally  famous  Gaiety 
Theatre,  writer  of  crisp  and  often  sav- 
age articles.    This  letter  was  headed; 
"Exit  *6impson'B.'  "  ,     ,  v^^-SbS^ 
"Tomorrow  night  the  popular  Strand 
tavern  known  as  'Simpson's'  will  close 
lis  doors  after  having  served  its  final 
supper.    Its  virtual  extinction  will  be 
mourned  by  Americans,  the  Temple  and 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  number  of  old- 
shioned  people  who  like  to  dine  not 
ler  than  C.  and  to  have  the  plainest  and 
st  English  food  cooked  by  coal  fires 


Spenranffcs  and  lurfl-«plt*'  '9 
simplicity  even  eaptlVaWd  so  great  a 
restaurateur  as  the  late  M.  BVgnon  |Of 
Taris  and  the  joints  wheeled  round  the 
room  and  carved  before  the.  dl«WH 1**1 
nrrctised  carver  were  copied  at  in* 
gmnd  establishment  In  the  avenue  of 
Opera.  The  fame  of  'Simpson  s  *  as 
establish,,!  by  the  man  who  *«ixe  »  » 

~'  TsUSyHxSteS  *  « 

every  morning  (Sunaays  tA  ,  rinci. 
A.  M.,  selected  his  own  mei  t-pr mci 
pally  mutton-had  it  hung 
about  a -fortnight  until  It****'** 
and  served  hot  at  the  ««bles-  ™°'efl*" 
none  of  the  legerdemain  of  th°  '  s  > 
side  of  French  cookery,  and  WWgd 
was  as  honest  as  the  silver  plate  use 
by  every  customer.        i  h  „ 

-I    "  'Simpson's/  we  are  promised  sh 
L»™„„  earlv  In  1904.  retaining  the  om 
Sds^but  rebuilt  and 
L  a  building  it  requ.red  much  WjggYJ, 
ment,  but  with  the  promised  alteratio  is 
we  may  have  a  French  parody  of  the 
hEnXb  dinner.'   If  we  are  saved  from 
this "  ?  will  be  due  to  the  rare  business 
[capacity  of  Mrs.   D'Oyly  Carte  U£  k* 
pi  -ler  to  call  her)   and  her  instictHe, 
know  edge  of  the  London  public.   If  she 
relaxes  her  hold  on  the  place,  we  shall; 
lhave  lost  our  one  and  only  tavern. 
1    The   purist   will   no'e   that  Hollmgs- 
Head,  like  many  other  Englishmen,  had 
confused    notions    about    'will  and 
f  "shall  "    The  old  Simpson's  dated  back 
to  1S2S,  when  Reiss  had  a  cigar  shop, 
a  chess  divan,  and  billiard  tables  on  the 
'side.    John  Simpson  acquired  the'  .plftee 
''and  in  the  Morning  Post  <Sf  Oct.  11. 
11348.  advertised  "John  Simpsons  Giand 
Itestauratum,  '  addressed,  "to  those  who 
like  good  living,  choice  wines  and  fine 
cigars,  blended  with  economy.  Simp- 
goti  s  was  for  many  years  the  centre  of 
the  great,  chess  tournaments.  Hollingo- 
head  was  one  of    the  Knights  of_  the 
Round  Table,  a  club  that  met  at  b.mp- 
with  house  dinners  on  Wednesdays 
and  wttaiQ  on  Saturdays. 

The  .lay  Listener 

As  the  World  Wags: 
'  u  seems  to  me  quite  time  for  some- 
thing to  be  said  about  the  Jay  Listen- 
ers Thev  are  found  on  all  occasions 
where  the  wise  and  cultured  are 
gathered  together  for  any  sort  of  artis- 
tic performance.  They  swarm  every- 
where. But.  they  have  a  weekly  place 
of  meeting  throughout  the  winter  in 
this  fair  town  from  which  none  are  ever 
absent:  they  come  in  flocks,  bringing 
their  selves,  sisters,  friends,  aunts  and 
cousins,  from  Weymouth,  from  Brook- 
line,  from  Reading,  from  the  Back  Bay. 
Need  it  be  further  specified  that  this 
stamping  ground  of  the  Jay  Listeners- 
Association  of  Greater  Boston  is  Sym- 
phony Hall?  The  time.  2:30  P.  M.  Fri- 
day afternoons.  The  girl,  any  age  from 
13  to  95.  she  is  all  there,  decked  out  m 
her  Friday  afternoon  Symphony  hat. 
coat  gloves,  furs  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Here  I  must  explain  that  the  Jay  List- 
ener is  apparently  an  exclusive  tem.mne 
being  The  male  of  the  species,  if 
present  is  inconspicuous,  perhaps  be- 
cause there  is  seldom  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  males  in  the  Friday  afternoon 
audience  than  15  per  cent.  More  prob- 
ably however,  he  is  wise  enough  to  stay 
away,  except  when  drugged  and 
dragged. 

Surely  you  have  all  seen  and  heard 
this  lady.  She  is  a  creature  of  infinite 
variety,  but,  nevertheless,  taken  as  an 
individual,  falls  under  one  or  more  clas- 
sifications, easily  recognizable  by  their 
differences  of  technique,  which  never 
fail  to  impress  the  observer.  A  few 
words  about  some  of  the  various  types 
m?ght  not  be  amiss.  There  are.  of 
course,  two  broad  classes,  according  to 
the  effect  on  the  victim-eyesores  and 
affronts  to  the  ear.  The  former  is  mam- 
lv  composed  of  head-nodders  and  hand- 
wavers  tin  imperfect  time  to  the  music) 
and  of  those  ladies  who  look  knowingly 
and  smile  at  each  other  when  they  re- 
ceive such  a  definite  aesthetic  thrill  as 
is  caused  by  the  "Marseillaise  m  the 
"181""  overture,  the  surprise  in  the  bur- 
prise"  Symphony,  the  sheep  bleating  in 
"Don  Quixote"  (perhaps  a  kindred 
voice?),  etc..  etc.  The  other  class  is 
rather  worse,  for  one  can  always  close 
one's  eves,  but  to  close  one's  eyes  means 
with  most  of  us  to  shut  out  the  music. 
«he  is  well  represented  by  the  talker 
and  her  half-sister,  the  whisperer; 
rather  more  sparsely  (Allah  be  praised) 
hy  the  hummer.  Again,  we  have  with 
us  the  foot-tapper,  tireless  as  fate  and 
as  unrelenting,  and  that  queen  of  the 
harem,  the  program-rustler.  Sometimes 
her  frantic  searchings  for  a  critical 
analysis  make  me  wish  that  the  excel- 
lent compiler  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
program  would  always  provide  such  an 
analysis,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  omit  all  the  clothing  advertise- 
ments. The  other  Spartan  alternative 
would  be  to  cut  down  the  program  to  a 
single  sheet.  Still  Mine.  Jay  Listener 
would  doubtless  use  the  blank  back  for 
a  seating  arrangement  of  her  imminent 
dinner»artv.  .  rtM^ij^fiabasMtf 


he  cutest  trait 
Is  her  sublime 
tisnes.i  of  the 

annoyance  to 


I  possibility         being    an    annoyance  to 
]  the  quiet  person  who  Is  trying  to  listen 
intelligently    t,>    the    music-let    us  not 
say  the  •nistc-lover,  for  every  Jay  Lis- 
tener   Is    a    militant    music-lover.  In 
that  fact  lies  our  hope  of  salvation,  for 
no  one  can  be  more  outraged  than  Her- 
I  self  when  she  hears  a  remote  whisper 
or  glimpses  a  moving  digit.    She  stif- 
fens to  attention  and  attempts  to  freeze 
I  her  erring  sister  with  a  glance  before 
replunglng  Into   the  convcntfonal  gulf 
Let  looks  but  kill,  and  the  whole  tribe 
will    be    mutually    annihilated  before 
another  brace  of  Fridays. 
Boston.      ARTHUR  DUDLEY  S  AY. 


LI  5 


Mr  Hercules  Glamateo  played  the  j: 
piano  in  New  York  last  Sunday,  and?*; 
yet  from  all  accounts  he  did  not  smash 
it.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Edward  Morris 
modestly  advertises  toimself  or  at  least 
allows  hie  manager  to  advertise  him, 
as  "The  only  real  American  pianist — 
100%-"  On  the  otner  hand  we  read  in 
the  Morning  Telegraph  of  Monday: 
"Arriving  on  the  White  Star  liner  Adrl-. 
atic  last  night  were  Maggie  Teyte,  a 
singer,"  etc.  Yes,  Miss  Teyte  is  a 
singer.  Would  that  we  could  hear  her 
interpret  Debussy's  songs  again. 

A  Bank  Tragedy 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  Is  a  story  of  injustice,  and  where 
else  should  Injustice  be  exposed  than 
in  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  the 
Press? 

I  know  of  a  young  lady,  you  do,  too, 
or  many  like  her.  Her  nose  and  the 
perpendicular  parts  pertaining  thereto 
are  of  a  milky  whiteness  and  the  east- 
ern and  western  subdivisions  of  her 
face  are  brilliantly  frescoed  a  redness 
unknown  to  nature.  She  wears  %ge' 
blobs  of  hair  over  her  ears,  a  fur  coat, 
silk  'stockings  much  exposed,  high 
heeled  and  very  thin  low  shoes.  From 
this  description  you  may  identify  her 
as  one  of  the  army  of  female  workers 
so  heartlessly  exploited  by  conscience- 
less capitalists. 

For  five  long  hours  each  day  she  runs 
an  addressograph  in  a  bank,  surely  a 
responsible  and  highly  specialized  em- 
ployment, receiving  therefor  the  beg- 
garly wage  of  $25  per  week.  Early  In 
the  year  she  received  a  bonus  of  20  per 
cent,  later  in  the  year  another  bonus 
of  20  per  cent.  Now  comes  the  tragedy. 
The  Christmas  bonus  should  have  been 
20  per  cent.,  or  50  per  cent.,  or  100  per 
cent..  Instead  of  which  it  was  only  10 
per  cent.  What  can  a  poor  working 
girl  do  with  a -bonus  of  10  per  cent.? 

Christmas  day  she  was  aflame  with 
righteous  indignation  and  threatened  to 
throw  up  her  job.  It  would  serve  the 
bank  right  if  she  did.  It's  very  hard  to 
find  addressographers  these  days.  (But 


her  friends  i-e  pleading  with  her,  and 
we  hope  for  the  best.  Not  that  we  care 
for  the  vile  bankers;  we  have  in  mind 
the  welfare  of  the  innocent  depositors. 
How  can  any  bank  get  along  without 
an  addressographer?  NEWTON. 
P.  S.— What  is  an  addressograph? 


The  "Cheshire  Cheese" 
Mr.    Charles    F.    Piatt   of  Arlington 
writes:   "It  seems  evident  to  me  that 
your  correspondents  who  write  of  the 
1  Cheshiro  Cheeso  cannot  have  visited  that 
1  dd  house.   It  is  in  a  court  running  off 
I  Fleet  street,  not  the  Strand." 


Boston. 

I    The  "Inclosed  picture,"  cot  from  the 
:  Evening   Standard    of   London,  shows 
Princess  Mary,   with   the  lord  mayor. 
,  during  her  visit  to  the  Cheshire  Cheese 

1  —Ed. 


The  Difference 

I    In,  two  or  three  American  cities  school 
J  boards   In    their   Infinite   wisdom  an 
J  throwing  oveiboard  "The  Merchant  of 
I  Venice,"  lest  the  comedy  excite  "race 
J  prejudice."    In  London,  three  perform- 
ances of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  were 
recently  given  In  the  Pavilion  Theatre, 
Whitechapol,  a  theatre  that  can  accom- 
modate 2000  children.    The  theatre  was 
packed  on  each  occasion  by  the  children 
of  the  district,  and  there,  if  anywhere, 
racial  feelings  might  be  disturbed.  8o 
many    children    were   turned  .away,  a 
fourth  performance  was  given.  Nor  were 
these  children  deadheads.  Each  one  paid 
an  admission  fee.  Did  It  ever  occur  to 
these  American  school  boards  that  Jews 
have  not  hesitated  to  play  Shylock  on 
the  stage;  that  performances  have  been 
given  in  Yiddish? 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  editorial- 
ly last  Sunday:  "Under  any  proper  guid- 
ance, the  reading  of  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  and  especially  by  high  school 
children,  should  be  an  experience  of  high 
educational  value.  To  put  It  under  the 
ban  is  to  do  a  wrong  alike  to  the  great 
name  of  Shakespeare  and  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Jewish  people," 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  able  to  add  a  word  or  two  regard- 
ing your  correction  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
description  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
"Cheshire  Cheese"  and  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  many,  famous  in  art,  lit- 
erature and  journalism,  foregathered  In 
the  old  house  during  tha  periods  of  their 
fame  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
"clubs'"  which  Mr.  Robinson  mentions. 
The  writer's  mother  in  the  days  when 
her  mother  reigned  there  as  proprietress 
of  the  house,  frequently  helped  to  enter- 
tain Charles  Dickens,  who  was  a  regular 
visitor  and  since  his  day  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  the  visit  of  a  "Person- 
age" to  the  "Cheese"  who  duly  sits  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  chair,  inspects  the  won- 
derful old  furniture  and  descends  Into 
the  vasty  caverns  of  the  cellars  (which 
tradition  averts  were  once  the  crypt  of 
a  Cistercian  monastery,  and  which  run 
right  under  Fleet  street)  and  is  shown 
the  old  well  and  mysterious  passages 
and  the  great  stores  of  "Sack  and  Malm- 
sey" and  other  rare  and  goodly  nectars 
and  who  perchance  samples  both  these 
and  (If  'tis  the  winter  time)  the  mighty 
"pudding,"'  which  is  also  fit  for  the  gods. 

The  inclosed  picture  proves,  I  think, 
that  the"  world's  great  still  are  attracted 
to  this  old  inn,  than  which  there  is  no 
other  so  rich  in  happy  memories  of  a 
hospitable  past  or  so  ready  to  welcome 
the  seeker  of  good  cheer  at  the  present 
time  than  "Ye  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese"  of 
Fleet  street.  G.  O.  M.  FOX, 

(Eldest  Son  of  Present  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Cheshire  Cheese.) 


Disappointed 
An  Index  often  lures  one  to  'disap- 
pointment. Thumbing  the  one  to  "Noctea 
Ambrosianae"  in  an  hour  of  elegant  leis- 
ure, we  came  across  "Beef -Sandwich, 
how  to  make."  We  turned  hastily  to 
volume  and  page,  thinking  the  recipe 
might  equal  in  absorbing  interest  that 
of  William  Maginn's  for  a  Welsh  rabbit. 
Lo,  this  is  what  we  found :  "Depth 
three  half  inches — the  middle  layer  in  a 
pepper  and  salt  coat,  rather  the  thin- 
nest of  the  three — no  fat  but  round  the 
edges — and  confound  crust." 

"Grog  Americain" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  bibulous  biographic  briefs  of  Mr. 
Halllday  Witherspoon  atulate  our  atro- 
phied palates  in  these  our  dismal  days. 
From  his  all-embracing  knowledge  I 
'would  seek  aid. 

At  every  little  eetamlnet  In  France 
during  the  cold  months  is  sold  a  delect- 
able steaming  rum  toddy,  fragrant  with 
the  bloom  of  the  Riviera,  piquant  with 
all  the  spices  of  Araby;  a  draught  to 
woo  the  gods  and  at  a  price  never  ex- 
ceeding one  franc.  "Grog  Americain" 
its  name,  yet  between  the  Canal  and 
Canada,  in  all  our  now  Great  American 
Desert,  I  have  never  met  its  like.  How 
comes  this  "American"  drink  in  France 
that  America  knows  not?  Perhaps  Mr 
Witherspoon  can  enlighten  us. 

And,  by  the  way,  did  he  meet  its  twin- 
sister  in  delight,  the  orange  rum,  at  the 
cafes  of  Bordeaux?  HENRY  PARAME. 
Mattapan. 

A  CHURCHILL  PLAY 

"Dr.  Jonathan"  Deals  with  the  Big  , 
Problem  of  Labor. 

3tj\     "Dr.  Jonathan."  a  play  In  three  acts  by! 
"Winston    Churchill;    Uio    Macmillan  Com- 
pany. ] 

Mr.  Churchill  wrote  this  play  during  j 
the  war.    He  frankly  admits  that  sev- 
eral managers  "politely  declined  to  pro- 
duce it."  They  are  hardly  to  be  blamed 
for  there  is  little  action  in  the  piece, 
which  is  practically  a  tract  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue.    Mr.  Galsworthy  in  "Jus- 
tice" and  "Strife"  does  not  take  one 
side  or  the  other.    He  allows  the  spec- 
tator to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  ac- 
cording to  his  penological  or  economical 
belief.    The  dramatist  states  and  illus- 
trates the  problem;  the  spectator  must 
work    out    the    solution.      But  Mr. 
Churchill  in  "Dr.  Jonathan"  sides  with 
f'the  workman  rather  than  the  capital- 
ist.   The  great  war  wore  to  him  "every 
aspect  of  a  race  with  revolution."  In- 
dustrial democracy  is  in  Mr.  Church- 
ill's ears,   the  watchword  of  the  20th 
century.    "Today  it  is  on  the  knees  of 
j  the  gods  whether  the  insuppressible  im- 
M  pulses  for  human  freedom    that  come 
roaring  up  from  the  sublimeinal  chaos, 
f:  uned  by  hunger  and    hate,    are  to 
|  thrash  themselves  out  In  anarchy  and 
j  insanity,  or  to  take  an  ordered,  Intelli- 
gent and  conscious  course."  Economic 
power  is  now  realized  to  be  political 
power.     "No  man    owns    himself,  no 
woman  owns  herself  if  the  individual  is 
not  economically  free."    The  drama  puts 
these  ideas  on  the  stage,  or  would  put 
them  there  if  a  manager  were  consent- 
ing.   The  play,  however,  may  be  read 
with  interest. 

Asher  Pindar  is  the  conventional  mill-  i 
owner  In  a  New  England  viUage  JIis 
•on,  Georie,  has  mora  modern  ideas    He  ! 


in; 


~-mpethjfth;ul  his  father  tor 
the  claims  •  the  workmen.  Minnie  Far- 
rvll  the  daughter  of  %  moulder  fore- 
nan  till  •l—.Ct.w  who  Is  llv- 
Inc  In  n  :  •  town  "ld  incline<l  tow- 
ard the  ioyoue'llfe.  Is  fc>  love  with  hln. 
i leorge's  mother.  stralHaoed.  unfllnoh- 
Inslv  orthodox.  disapproves  of  her  and 
tries  t.>  show  her  the  error  of  her  wnys. 

0r   j  ,,,  ,.   !   ■  vc  ■'(  I'ind-ir'-.  is 

i  r"  a  scientist,  although  the  Plndirs 
look  on  hlill  as  an  eccentric  but  amiable 
and  harmless*  poison.  George  goes  to 
the  Will".  While  he  is  over  there,  the 
factory  hands  wish  a  share  of  tl 
proftu.  They  grow  restive.  Pindar  will 
net  r»cognlie  tne  laDor  union.  Mean 
while  Dr.  Jonathan  endeavors  to  bring 
everybody  back  to  sarflty.  He  develops 
■ftnnle's  character,  reasons  with  the 
Plndars,  is  a  ministering  angel  to  the 

•  „or.'  George  returns:,  severely  wound- 
ed Minnie  saves  old  Pindar  from  being 
shot  by  a  crazed  workman.  George  will 
marry  her  and  also  run  the  factory  so 

i  that"  everyone  will  be  happy. 
I    Minnie  is  the  most  vital  character  In 
I  the  play.    Dr.  Jonathan  reminds  one  of  \ 
a  composite  Joins  and  Mr.  Holiday.  Old 
Pindar  is  the  rigid  manufacturer  of  the  j 
old  school.     But  let  no  one  think  that 
1  the  play  is  dull  reading.   The  scenes  be-  j 
I  tween  George  and  Minnie,  Mrs.  Pindar  I 
nnd  Minnie,  are  natural  and  amusing.  I 

•  Minnie'*  description  of  a  factory  girl's 
3  ilfp  la  vivid  and  free  from  undue  em- 

pliaals.    —P.  H.  ] 

1 10TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  10th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 

' phony  Orchestiy,  Mr.  Monteux,  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In  I 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  included  1 
Mendelssohn's  "Reformation''  Syrr-I 
phony.  Debussy's  "Jeux"  and  Glazou-i 
noff's  symphonic  poem,  "Stenka  Razin."  I 
"Jeux"'  was  performed  probably  for  the  j 
first  time  in  this  country.  Glazounoff's  | 
tone-poem,  first  performed  here  at  one  1 
of  Mr.  Lang's  "Chickering  Production  j 
Concerts"  in  1904,  was  heard  yesterday! 
for  the  first  tinie  at  a  Symphony  con- 1 

.  cert. 

Mendelssohn's  symphony  was  new  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  audience.  The  J 
\  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a. 
I  Handel  and  Haydn  concert  in  1868,  the  || 
year  that  the  score  was  published.  Men-  < 
tdelssohn  evidently  did  not  think  much! 
3of  his  work,  for  he  did  not  wish  it  pub-  J 
Ihshed  during  his  lifetime,  nor  did  he 
filike  to  hear  of  performances.   The  Har- 
vard  Musical    Association    played  the 
-Symphony  in  1868  and  in  later  years 
gave  three  performances  of  the  Scherzo. 
There  were  at  least  two  performances 
Bby  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  the 
last  was  in  1SS6.  if  we  are  not  mistaken. 
■  The  Scherzo  was  played  here  twice  by 
"Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  is  not  far 
p  to  seek:   The  music  is  for  the  most  part 
I  rerfunctorv  and  deadly  dull.    The  only 
'  measures  of  interest  in  the  first  movc- 
I  ment  aie.  those  of  the  "Dresden  Amen. 
I  used  vtars   afterward   by   Wagner  in 
If  "Parsifal."    The  Scherzo  shines  by  con- 
trast with  'be  other  movements,  it  is 
|  suave,  graceful,  eminently  Mendelssohn- 
I  ian  in  its  scherzo  character.  The  andante 
lis  as  sentimental  as  the  most  scnti- 
0  mental  of  the  "Songs  Without  Words 
The  treatment  of  Luther's  choral.  ,  A 
S=afe  Stronghol-l."  is  not  impressive,  an  1 
"  the  finale-  with  its  pedestrian  counter- 
1-oint  might  have  been  written  by  some 
English  doetor  of  music  for  hi*  oratorio 
-Jeroboam' 1  or  "Keren-happuch."  Mr. 
MonteuK  and  his  mer.-y  men  did  their 
b*st  to  make  the.  dry  bones  live,  but 
only  tlv  Seherzo  gave  pleasure.    Still  U 
-was  worth  while  to  revive  the  sym 
!  phony,  if  only  to  show  what  arid  musij 
cculd  be  written  by  a  composer  of  cer- 
tain romantic  and  charming  works 
,    Debussy's  music  was  sadly  m  need  of 
the  stage  effects  and  the  miming  of  the 
dancers     It  was  written  for  a  singular  » 
'  ballet     The  composer,  it  is  said,  was  I 
ereatly  harassed  by  the  demands  of  Ni-  ji 
Unsky    Here  asrain  a  filmed  representa-  | 
lien  of  the  ballet  displayed  yesterday  ■ 
might  have  "explained"  and  emphasized 
vh<    music     but    the    audience  would 
p,  .hablv  have  strained  eyes,  not  ears 
A,  a  concert  work.  "Jeux"  interests  b> 
I  Its  orchestral  tints  and  demi-tints,  its 
!  instrumental     combinations     and  con- 
trasts   and  at  times  harmonic  progres 
foons  'unusual  even  in  Debussy's  othe 
composition's.     arrest     attention;  bu 
I  awav  from  the  theatre.  "Jeux  '  cannot 

L   ranked   with   earlier  music  by  D 
1  Sassy    There  is  a  paucity  of  ideas:  tn 

I  ■uggestion  that  a  composer  was  en 
Uea-o'ing  to  imitate  Debussy  and  sue 
'ceedtd  onlv  ii  aping  certain  manner 

Bisms.  certain  tricks  of  idiom.    Mr  Mon- 

II  teux    who  had  conducted  the  ballet 
|  Paris  and  Ixmdo...  no  doubt  yesterda> 
II  again  saw  the  stag'.  NUinsky  and  the 

{wo  young  women.    To  him  this  music 
I  t.ad  significance.   The  performance  was  j 

I  b<jiaOTunoff  wrote  hta  Stenka  Razin". 
liw^e,,  he  was  20  veiro  old;  when  he 
Hw^   romantic   when    he  was  imbued 

II  with    na-ional   spirit,   tvljen  Balakireff 
tend  r.'msk- -Korsakoff  had  hope  of  him] 
Bajs  -j  b  jccewor  Crude  sf  -  Stenka  Rasin"  ' 
ILs  In  ee^t-jto  '.resnects.  it>-ia  io  be  pre 


wh»  became  Gormamzea.  in 
with  fetal  fluency  and  pain 
■oholasti  eifiv  The  wildness  nun  a 
dacltv  of  (te>  opening  descriptive 
,|,P  Volga  with  the  use  of  tho  bars 
,„.-  -  mmij'  the  oriental  coloring  of  t 
taction  portraying  the  adored  but  i 
fated  princess;  these  console  one  f 
measures  of  artless  padding,  measur 
In  which  Glazounoff  merely  trea 
water  (in  the  marvellous  Volga)  and  t 
the  comparative  tameness  of  Stenki 
music,  tame  in  spite  of  the  strenuo 
endeavor.  And  so  "Stenka  Razin 
todav  p  work  that  gave  rich  prom 
not  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  said  that  a  f 
years  ago  this  music  was  used  for 
ballet  In  Russia.  How  was  the  scenario 
arranged?  Wad  the  dancing  all  on 
Strnka's  boat?  .  .L, 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
There  will.be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  for  Jan.  18.  17.  is  as  fol- 
lows- Stojowski.  Symphony  in  D  minor 
op  "1  (first  time  in  Boston).  Songs  with 
orchestra.  Brahms.  "Ever  Lighter 
Grows  My  Slumber":  Schumann, 
"Mother,  Can  1  Love  Thee  the  Less  ' 
and  "Leave  Me  in  His  Arms  Endear- 
ing";  Schubert,  "Erlklng" ;  Wagner, 
Funeral  march  and  Immolation  scene 
from  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods."  Mar- 
garet Matzenauer  will  be  the  singer. 


Blest  He  the  TU 


H  appears  thai  the  Cavallew  Fabri 
ltd  in  a  Roman  hotel  that.  D'AtlftunsV? 

drlu tic  expeditions  were  pl.iyfrtu  the 
ame  of  the  Socialists.  Count  <Jravlnn 
1  Raniana  thereupon,  in  a  hiisli  state  01 
XCltement,  challenged  the  noble  Roman 
b  a  duel.  I'.ihii  «ccepted  the  challenge, 
nt  (o  :id  noi  understand  how  ho  hud 
ffended  the  count? S  Bnmana  then  ev- 
lalned:  Rein;,'  p'Annunzio's  natural 
on,  he  ronsidered  his  resentment  Justi- 


Pinart 


i- 111   bo  pro-. 


duoed  at  the  Copley  meat 

first  time  In  America. 

A  Dublic  reading  of  thfe  play  wflB  8IV 
at  the  Princess  Theatre,  tvew  York. 
Dec.  13,  1910.  hy  Miss  Mnnnhohnt  r.  T 
reading  was  for  tho  purpose  oMM*!i« 
Ing  whether  the  comedy  was  suited  1 
th*»Antai4can  ^UHfuSW .  msls^B 

"The  Big  Drum"  was  produced  at 
St.  James  Theatre.  London.  Sept 


he  considered  his  resentmont  )u«i-  ■  St.  Jantes  'rneai.r«.  ,''.,„'  s  , 

,d.     Cavallero   Fnbrl    replied.    tnyliiK  D  ijiB.   The  chief  intrts  Wore  taken  as 
at  if  be  had  been  aware  of  (Ills  fact  {p  i0Ws: 


"scnlioii-nt 
of  family 


of  veneration   for  thol 
•would  have  prevented] 
Thu« 


Was  Mr  George  Bernard  Shaw  moved 
to  review  the  Carpentier-Becfcett  fight 
bv  the  thought  of  William  HuzUtt's 
famous  account  of  the  mill  between 
Hickman,  the  "Gai-man,"  and  Bill 
Neate  in  1S21?  Mr.  Shaw  found  that 
Carpentier  looked  like  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden:  and  moved  about  like  a  "com- 
plete Greek  athlete,"  but  there  is  no 
memorable  sentence,  no  vivid  descrip- 
tion, nothing  like  this  passage  from 
Hazlitt'S    "The  Fight": 

"Neate  just  then  made  a  tremendous 
lunge  at  him.  and  hit  him  full  in  the 
face.     It    was    doubtful    whether'  he 
would  fall   backwards  or  forward;  he 
hung  suspended  for  a  second  or  two. 
and  then  fell  back,  throwing  his  hands 
in  the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted  up 
to  the  sky.    I  never  saw  anything  more 
terrific  than  his  aspect  just  before  he 
fell.    All  traces  of  life,  of  natural  ex- 
pression,   were    gone   from   him.  His 
!  face  was  like  a  human  skull,  a  death's 
head,    spouting   olood.   The   eyes  were 
filled  with  blood,  the    nose  streamed 
with  blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.  He 
j  was  not  like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a 
preternatural,  spectral    appearance,  or 
like  one  of  the  figures  in  Dante's  'In- 
ferno.'   Yet  he  fought  on  after  this  for 
several  rounds." 

It  is  true  that  the  fight  seen  by  Mr. 
Shaw  was  a  tame  affair,  but  as  Robert 
Louis   Stevenson   onbe   said:    "We  are 
mighty  fine  fellows,  but  we  cannot  write 
like  William  Hazlett."    There  should  be 
an  anthology  of  the  ring,  including  "The 
Fight.''    pa>ges    from    Shaw's  "Cashel 
ByVon's  Profession."  Bulwer's  "Kenelm 
Chillingsly."     Hugo's     "L'Homme  qui 
lit."  a  novel  bv  George  Meredith,  Lav- 
lengro's  fight  with  the  Flaming  Tinman 
\lsopel  Berners  urging  Lavengro  to  use 
•  Long   Melford").   Maginn's   Luctus  on 
j  the  death  or  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly,  Fitz 
II  James    O'Brien's    poem,  "The 

I'ight,"  not  to  mention  passages 
j  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid. 

Hopkinton  on  the  Hop 

2  Mr*.  Mjilisan  wis  inad  agin  tlie  teacher. 
S     TIiom"-1i  file  latter  was  of  estimable  worth. 
It  arou'ed  t.e  Uuly' <  in-  w"e;1  the  flreatuve 
I'uaieil  i-he'd  hardly  care  to  scale  an  upper 
berth. 

If  When  in  chill  December  days  that  followed  after, 

Men  if  jouruaiistii  mind  and  trenchant  pen 
i  round  the  incident  provocative  of  laughter, 

'  r!;.;;,:1:';"'"  ?'  ^  '"wg<?  kilby. 

I*'uturists 

A  writer  for  the  New  York  Evenini 
Post  sees  Miss  Amy  Lowell  "at  work  ot 
a  libietto  for  an  opera  for  marionettes 
with  music  by  Leo  Or.istein." 


him  from  expressing  his  opinion, 
there  was  a  happy  end|ng. 

"Jai  Alai."  Bread.  Etc. 

A  dispatch  from  Havana  stated  that] 
bet  tint  is  allowed  there  on  "horse  rac- 
ing Rnaque  ball  (known  as  'jai  alai') 
nnd  other  sports,  but  it  is  denied  that 
roulette  or  oilier  gambling  gAmes  are 
pluyed  to  the  extent  suggested  in  the 
announcement  or  the  Inteichureli  World 
Movement  plan  by  Guy  S.  Itiman." 
"  We  have  received  a  letter  comment- 
ing on  ihe  Masouei  ball. 
A  s  tho  World  Wags: 

Is  the  came  not  known  in  Havana  as 
"pelota."  Spanish  for  ••ball."  of  course? 

And  is  "ia  alai"  not  the  name  of  the 
building  containing  Ihe  Court'.'  A  mar- 
vellous game!  We  have  nothing  re- 
mote! v  approaching  it.  Our  fellows  in 
Cuba 'have  tried  if  time  after  lime,  but 
riado  sorrv  work  of  it  compared  with 
thb=c  wonderful  little  athletes  from 
Spain,  who.  by  the  way-,  train  on  cigar- 
ettes and  red  wine. 
Speaking  of  bread,  next,  to  bread  ofi 
»arfe  give  me  the  llavanese.  They  tayj 
he  water  in  Havana  helps  produce  the! 
good  result;  anyway,  the  bread  isn'H 
baked  in  a  strait-jacket  pan  to  compress 
it  to  the  consistency  of  the  awful  Yan- 
kee bread,  but  is  permitted  to  expand.  A 
loaf  of  this  bread,  some  cold  turkey  and 
cheese  a  dish  of  olives,  and  unlimited 
delightful  "cerveza,"  or  Deer,  and  I 
wouldn't  trade  with  Omar. 

Recently  your  compositor  made  me 
write  "placid  oysters"  for  "flaccid 
oysters."  At  first  I  thought  of  kicking, 
but,  after  all.  ah  oyster  embodies  the 
highest,  degree  of  placidity  and  piob- 


Renrice  Ale*B"'l<T 
Allen  AyneswoTth 
...Nigel  llnvfalr 
I  i  i.iiiird  U".vne 
. . .  Norman  Forbes 
. . . Stanley  f'onke 
.Irene  Viinlirugll 
.  .  .Helen  rcrrcrs 
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Philip  YtnrSwirth.. ... 

Sir  It  uidlp  'Kllson  

ncrtrun  FIN""  

Sir  Timothy  Buvrartell. 

KilfilTl  Relipe  

I  CollliiJliiiuVl  Oreen-  •■•  •  • 

I  Otre.ll  a<  d»  Chanmle. . 

II  l.iutv  I'ilson  

The  Daily  Telegraph  found  half  the 
text  of  the  play  to  be.  this:      Yoi  may 
!  hive  talent,  you  may  be  a  lino  fellow. 
:  n     It  will  do  you  no'  good  n^ss/™ 
:  boat   he  big  drum."    The  ^  Jtt 
Clares  that  "It  is  better  for  the  n1*l 
of  an  ideal  to  plan  on  at  his  work  wit  .- 
out  profit  or  fame  rather  than  use  the 

^Z%XT^.  tne  Plav  was  acted 

)  u-uh  a  "happy  ending";  the  lovers i  were 

a  ho  made  Uiis  sacrifice  of  his  artistic 
Vmm-  is  Pt.M!Slted  exactly 
a,  it  was  written,  and  as  it  was  "T^" 
"  Performed.  At  its  first  represen  a- 
tlon  however,  the 
T.or,ed  to  h,ve 

happy  ending-.'    Prc,-,s",r        PhMiVl  arid 
put    upon   me   to  T™. 
Ottoline  at  the  ^^"^ffifS 

brou-l't  about  of  Ottrline  in  Phil  l»  « 
arm"      I   ^*»«  altera  lion  against 

mv  n-inci-»los  and  against  my  con- 
'  and  yet  not  altogether  unwd- 
,    ,,or  we  live  in  dep,->*s.  g  um«. 

i.vervthing.  to  tr..  m  ."  »___! 
.  complete.  If  «  « «c M«n  -on, 
the  Kloom  which  *w"™.^^tlfc  at 
theatre     My  rxense  for  i 
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iitor's  word  was  more 
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Pauline  Hall 

Pauline  Hall  and  Lillian  Russell  for 
!  *ome  years  divided   the   admiration  of 
I  Johnnies.  Some  thought  Pauline  a  cold, 
unmagnetic  beauty  on  the  stage:  some 
described  Lillian's  beauty   as  "eaible. 
The  late  C.  M.  S.  MeLellan.  when  ne 
I  was  editing  Town  Topics,  characterized 
:  Pauline,    Isabelle    Crquhart.   and  other 
i  favorites  at  tho  Casino'  in  New  York  as 
'  ".tockvard  beauties,"  which  was  ungen- 
tlemanlv  of  him,  to  say  the  least.  His- 

 *  George  B.  MeLellan.  afterwards 

I  married'  Pauline.    He  was  her  second 
husband.   She  was  not  happy  wi'.n  hun. 
nusband  or  manager,  yet  she  was  loya. 
Uiul  hard  working,  devoted  to  her  daugh- 
\vhen  she  was  last  in  Boston  under 
management-sha  had  supplied  the 
ney  for  the  show-she  cou.d  be  seen 
,„  stormy  nlgMS  making  her  way  home 
from  the  theatre,  alone,  taking 


MRTHA  BAIRD 

"  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Martha  Balrd,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yestarday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Her  program  was  as  follows: 
Franck,  Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue; 
Ravel,  Valses  Nobles  at  Sentimentales; 
Defosse,  Melodie;  d'  Indy  Scherzo  from 
Sonata  op.  63;  Debussy,  Prelude,  M.  F. 
Mason,  Novelette  (M.  S.)  Dvorsky. 
L'Orient  et  VOecident;  Chadwic*. 
iHumoresque  (the  Frogs);  Liadoff,  the 
Music  Box;  Grainger,  Shepherd's  Hey. 

Miss  Balrd,  unlike  the  greater  number 
of  her  more  or  less  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, did  not  keep  her  ;aud.«KC 
waiting;  her  program  contained  some 
unfamiliar  pieces  and  was  of  reasonable 

lep!an'iSts    eeem  to  favor  a  P»rUcuU»  J 

composition  for  a  season.    In  "in- 
here as  in  New  York.   Franck  s     Pre- |  . 
\  lude.    Chorale  and  Fugue"  is  on  many 
1  programs.     No  wonder:  for  it  is  nebh  . 
J  Ini  spiritual  music.   There  are  different  | 
«  interpretations  of  it   Miss  Baird  s  read-! 
"ling  of  the  Prelude  and    Chorale  was 
!  of  the  appealing,  pleading  order.  Per- 
dhaps  a  little  too   deUberate.    too  sec- 
fi  tional-  on  the  whole    rather  feminine, 
"'vet  preferable  to  that  of  a  woman  at- 
tempting to  "play  like  a  man  '  Rave! .  s\ 
Valses  were  heard  here  before  jestei 
dav    The  composer's  orchestrated  ver- 
Son    will    be    played  at  a  Symphony 
concert  this  seaion.  Defosse's  "Me  odie"  , 
is  a  sympathetic  musical  ™"^»™<*  \ 
a  Doem  by  Verlaine.  The  "Ancient  Air. 
th^'plaintive  song"  heard  by  the  poet 
i,  finely  Imagined   by    the  compeaer 
There    is    the    suggestion    of  tne  18th 
centu  -v    clavecin  music,  without  undue 
'arel  alm.    Morton  F-  Af-ason.  according 
j  n  <'"'v,o'is  t«'«">  ;>i  Music.    wf<s  born  at 
Natlck  in  1859;  he  has  six  children  be- 
"aes    those    of  his  intimacy  with  the 
Muse.   He  lives  in  Pasadena. 
ImL  Biard's  first  teacher.   His  •  Novel- 
ette"    should  have  the  subtible  (  a.ter 
I  Schumann");    indeed    the    first  pages 


Z  ^'pVovtdcd  an  'unhappy;  ending, 
irthaf  l  was  f^Zl^L 

party.    On    he  con trar/.  1  ^  as 
Itho  scparTtion  of  t"estc,lw"/,lv.  an,i  i 
Fa  forttmatc  occurrence  for  both    an, W  | 
conceived  -t  as  a  piece ^  of  tronn 
which   might   not  proNe  u  ^ 
Jthat  the  falling  .tW  ',™1^  \hP  wo- 

Tvulv  Chronicle  that  tne  cna  I 
^  c^am^cakneLes^nf  folj 

iTs  He  f  u,d  not  havej 

^"fo^l's^'hold    with   your  erUic 
■that  the  'unhappy  ending  is 

one."  , 

"The  Ri=e  of   Pe'er  Barban,"  to  hel 
seen  at^heeHo,.is  Street  Theatre  was 
■Witten    bv    Mrs.    Skinner   and  Jules 
iyX'l"     C-odmm    for    OH*  ^kmnor 
S  The    Morning    Telegraph    of    Dec  L 
'  c  n  cd  that  Mr.  Skinner  in  Buffalo.  Ro- 
§ehcster   and    Baltimore   had    taken    in  I 
'^more  money  than  he  did  even  in  K>s- 
met  "  Trd  in  Washington  his  receipts 
Cere  "but  $100  less  than  when  he  ap- 
Ipeared  there  in  the  big  Oriental  spec- 
■Itacle      This    extraordinary  patronage! 

nas  been  achieved  without  any  metroj 
jpolitan  endorsement  as  yet.  Mr  )f^"  I 
Iner's  engagement  in  Baltimore  began] 

<$6n  Nov.  34,  1919  

"Too  Many  Husbands,"  by  W  SomerJ 
set  Maugham,  which  will  be  the  Play! 
at  the  Wilbur  tomorrow,  was  ProduceOi 
at  Atlantic  City.  N.  Aug  4,  W19J 
with  Kenneth  Douglas,  Ernest  Lawfordl 
|  Tnd  Estelle  Win  wood.  When  it  wasl 
performed  at  Washington  Sept.  21.1 
Lawrence  Grossmilli  replaced  Mr.  Law-I 
ford.  Produced  at  the  Booth  Theatre.1 
?Ncw  York.  Oct.  S,  the  cast  was  as  foI«| 
lows: 


trials  

Dennis. 


[Car.  foi 
miserly 


The 
i  play 
l  with 


nor 
i  be 
and 


she  was  economical,  but 
She  was  a  woman  greatly  ti 
respeoied  f..r  her  plu:k,  cteerfulncw 
Uindly  nature.  , 

True  to  Type  1 
London  Times,  reviewing  a  filnj 
•Back  to  the  Woods,"  was  pleasedl 
the  representation  ot  an  American 
millionaire.    "The  latter  is  true  to  ty pe- 
at le^st.  to  tvpe  as  analyzed  on  the 
.-for  he  continually  smokes  unusual- 
laige   cigars  without   removing  the 
ands'that  are  around  tbem."^^yL 


ern"  section  is    the    more   intercsJng.  . 
i  Tlie  compears  inspiration  died  in  the 
West  where  the  sun  goes  down. 

I  msa  sss:  ^^^se': 

"MelodS"  in  charmingly  simple  man- 
ne    a°nd  gave  a  WHant  perl Je^mance 

b^\^w»3Ho?  Tn 

exaggerated    manner,    the  hwnor 
S^I* C^  'Te^ously11 -  han^com- 


Vie 

Wis 

[Taylor  

Mrs.  Shuttleworth. .  . 
[.Leicester  Pa  ton...  ■ 
Major  Lowndes    . .. 

M"jei  ''nnjeW  

i 'Nannie .  .   

Mr.  RahnnV.  

Miss  Mon:inorency. . 
Be> 


. . . .  Este'Ie  Wlnwoo4 

 Beatrice  Millet 

.  ..Cr.i-ol.vn  Dar'lnsi 
.  .  Marcuerite  St.  .Inhn| 

 Fritz  -Williarajj 

.  Lawrenee  Grossmit 

 Kenneth  DougH 

 Ma' ion  Puoklf 

.    J  H.  Erewf 

 Florence  Edng 

  .  Kichard  Gc 


It  is  aid  that  Mr.  Woods  thought  fir 
of  callinR  the  play  "Not  Tonight,  Jose 
phine  "     It  is  also  iaid  that  the  pl« 
was  wri'.ten  at  the  behest  of  Robe 
Loraine.    Mr.  Maugham  was  in  a  sana' 
torium  in  Scotland^  .'euovering  from  til- 
life   as   a   surgeon    in    Russia  It) 
Loraine   asked  /or   a   play'    and  Mr, 
Maugham  was  "sick  enough  to  decide 
tc  write  a  comedy."   The  play,  however,] 
did  not  suit  Mr.  Loraine  for  some  rea 
son.  Mr.  Woods,  it  is  also  said.  thougB 
of  "Americanizing"  it  and  the  leadiru 
part  was  offered  to  Sam  Bernard.  (TM 
seems  an  incredible  statement)  he* 
few  «ii-nrtui-iil  alteuvutta 


IN  THE  PASSING  SHOW 


bourne. 


OORSHA,  WHO 


By  mo  evfr-ready  Will  aril  Alack. 
Kenneth  Douglas  had  bet'i  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  fop  two  and  a  half  yoars,  "be- 
ginning as  a  Tommy  and  coming-  out  a 
gaa  instructor  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant." 

"Too  Many  Husbands"  was  produced 
aa  "Home  and  Beauty"  at  the  Play- 
bouse.  London.  Aug-.  30,  1919,  when  the 
two  majors  were  played  by  Malcolm 
Cherry  and  Charles  Hawtrey;  Victoria 
fcy  Gladys  Cooper. 


1  and  wi  ll  cored  (or  In  her  old  f 
»•  her  only  daughter,  Florence  Lev. 

rwBn    w,lu>   has   been     Mr»-  Albert 

l-nevallcr  for  many  years  pant.  All  sorts  ' 

ir  fables  have  been  spun  round  the 
career    of    the    famous  "Champagne 

Charlie."  who  died  more  than  three  de- 
cad,  s  am    Two  of  these  legen.ls-that " 

he  had  been  a  hammerman  at  a  foundry 
and  that  his  real  nam.'  was  Jot  Suin'i- 
cers-afe  bolh  inexact.  In  the  days  when  : 
refinement  in  the  treatment  of  comic 
songs  was  usually  absent.  George  Lcy- 
' bourne  brought  an  artistic:  sense  In  o  the 
halls  where  it  flourishes  more  fieelv  to- 
day.   He  adopted  the  name  of  Joe  Blun- 
ders for  a  short  period  onlv  as  a  begin- 
ning, but  iited  his  own  name  when  he 
ook  the  business  up  fit-ally.—  The  Stase  t 
Dec.  11.  i 
Leybourne,    the   music   hall   dellnea- 1 
'or  of  the  heavy  swell  the  "I. ion  Coin-  ffi 
Ique"  as  he  called  himself  died  in  1SS1.  1 
He  was  a  howling  swell  of  the  stage,  ■ 
for  advertis  ng  pui  1:030s. 

Ann;.  Pavlowa  began  an  engagement 
jat  the  Theatre  des  Champ3  Elysecs. 
'Paris,  Dec.  12.  L 
1  Maurice    Kufferath,    the    author    of  J, 
many  valuable  hooks  on  music,  editor 
of  the  Guide  Musical,  director  of  the  I 
Mounaie.  Is  dead.    His  study  of  "The 
[Magic  Flute"  wqs  recently  published  by 
I  Fisehbacher. 

Fischbacher  has  also  published  Camille 
Mauclair's  "Les  Heros  de  l'Orchestre" 
and  an  analytical  and  thematic  study  of 
Rabaud's  "Marouf"  by  Gaston  Knosp. 

Paul  Landormy's  life  of  Brahms  has 
been  published  by  Alcan  of  Paris  in  the 
collection  "Les  Maitres  de  la  Muslque." 

Raoi.l  Laparra,  writing  about  music 
to  tho  Menestrel,  sees  "three  peaks"  In 
the  French  school:  Rameau,  Berlioz, 
Saint-Saens. 

Felix  WClngartner  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  Vienna  have  been  en- 
gaged for  some  concerts  in  Italy. 

Degeyter,  the  composer  of  the  song 
"The  international,"  killed  himself  at 
Lille,  under  the  German  occupation  on 
Feb.  15,  1916.  During  an  epidemic  of 
typhus, 'he  was  due  periodically  at  the 
military  hospital.  One  day  he  failed  to 
report.  Threatened  with  arrest,  he 
hanged  himself. 

Teachers  at  th*  Budapest  Academy  of 
Music  struck  when  the  government  re- 
tired Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  from  the  di- 
rectorship. 


it* 


"The  Ruined  Lady."  a  comedy  In 
which  that  admirable  actress.  Miss 
Grace  George  will  play  at  the  Plym- 
outh Theatre  this  week,  is  by  Fran- 
ces Nordstrom.  The  comedy  was  pro- 
duced at  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  May  1, 
1919,  when  Jessie  Bonstell.  Paul  Gor- 
don. Katharine  Cornell.  Winifred  Leni- 
hen.  Esther  Howard,  Cecilia  Griffiths, 
Richard  Tarrel.  Cicely  Barcham,  Hen- 
ry K  George.  Robert  Smiley  and  Joyce 
Fair  were  tri  the  supporting  company. 

"The  Passing  Show"  will  be  welcomed 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  tomorrow. 
It  Is  said  that  the  best  of  the  old 
features  are  retained  and  that  there 
Will  be  cheerful  new  ones.  The  fasci- 
nating dancer,  Dorsha,  the  amusing 
Howards.  the  "Coffee  Drunkard'— 
"From  the  Castle  to  Ae  Gutter"— these 
SOd  many  others  will  give  pleasure. 

Cesar  Franck  and  P>antock 

U  Composers  for  Ballets 

*.  ^-fet.ilet  phllosophique"  of  Mme. : 
Dinret,  designed  as  a  choregraphic  il- 
»tration  of  Cesar  Franck's  "Prelude. 
Cfcorale  and  Fugue."  originally  for 
piano,  was  produced  by  the  Art  Theatre- 
at  the  Hay  market,  London  Dec  S  The 
Times  said:  "A  ballet  that  professes  to 
be  philosophical  aims  high,  ami  v*. 
must  admit,  was  a  little  over  our  head 
Various  draped  figures,  with  gloomy 
countenances  and  contorted  gestures 
■temeo  to  suggest  sufferers  in  or.  of 
Uie  (milder!  circles  of  Dante's  Infimo 
We  suppose  the  triads  into  which  they 
r«eo'ved  themselves  were  Hegelian 
Possibly  the  spirit  who  controlled  them 
symbolized  the  Categorical  Imperative 
THere  was  a  more  airy  spirit  who  con-' 
tended  with  this  one-rather  after  the 
familiar  fashion  (though  the  compari- 
eon  seems  impious)  of  the  Good  Fa;ry 
end  Evil  Genius  of  the  old  pantomime 
opening.    But  it  was  %ut>«  amusing  r<> 

see  a  ballet  that  was.  at  any  rate, 
wholly  unlike  any  other  ballet  in  our 
experience,  whatever  it  may  have 
meant." 

Granville  Bantock's  concert  Overture 
"The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  a  musical 
translation  of  Dowson's  poem,  which 
has  been  played  here  at  a  Symphony 
-once.it,  was  put  on  the  stage  of  Co- 
went  Garden  as  a  ballet  on  Dec.  5. 
,s  Bedells  danced  the  Moonmaiden. 
>t  at  the  end.  distracted  as  she 
out  upon -  the  arms  of  her  at- 
nts.  is  killed  by  the  lover  of  a 
n  young  woman.  "It  is  an  effec- 
tage  ending,  though  it  hardly  ful- 
he  idea  of  the  music  However, 


igreater  violence  than  did  Rimsk 
Korsakoff  in  the  interpretation  0 
;  'Scheherazade.'  "  Gavriloff  mimed  Pier 
rot;  Bantock  conducted. 


Personal  Notes  About  Actors. 


Plays  New"  and  Old  Performed 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  London  Times  said  of  "A  Dear 
Little  Lady,"  by  Cecil  Whitehead  (St 
Martin's  Theatre,  Dec.  D:  "A  less  ex- 
hilarating farce  on  the  whole  we  have 


Musicians,  Composers 

Ji!aa  thal.ArthUr  SlncIair  andi  IbtB^en'toi  a  long  time."    The  chief 

comedian,  John  Deverell  has  "a  Utile 
assortment  of  superficial  oddities,  which, 
in  farce,  may  pass  for  personality.  Ap- 
parently one  was  also  expected  to  laugh 


rni  ,  .     '  at  the  innocence  of  a  country  maiden, 

Illica,  a  voluminous  'Jlbrett  st,  _         „  . 

nlived  bv  Miss  Peggy  Primrose,  who 
lacosa  tho  author  of  Puccini's  ^  D0Lession  of  T  bachelor's  bed- 
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his  company  of  Irish  players  may  visit 
this  country  in  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  his  company  have  not  been 
associated  with  tho  Abbey  Theatre. 
Dublin,  for  some  time. 

Lui 
■with  G 

"Tosra."  "La  Boheme"  and  "Madama 
iButterfly,"  died  on  Dec.  17. 
j   The  Melbourne  correspondent  of  the 
Stage  wrote  on  Sept.  IS: 

"I  much  regret  to  tell  you  that  the  old 
Savoyard,  Wallace  DrownlowJ  whose 
I  fine  baritone  voice  and  handsome  stage 
jprcsenee  middle-aged  theatre-goers  in 
London  will  hardly  have  forgotten,  came 
to  a  tragic  end  in  this  city  a  few  days 
ago.  He  was  found  with  his  throat  cut 
in  the  Exhibition- Gardens.  A  letter  on 
the  body  showed  that  the  writer  had 
tried  in  vain  to  get  back  to  the  stage 
he  at  one  time- adorned,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  end  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Poor  Brownlow!  A  pitiable  finish  and 
one  that  should  surely  have  been  made 
impossible."  Brownlow  was  the  first 
Sir  Richard  Cholmondeley  in  "The 
Woman  of  the  Grand"  and  the  first  Luiz 
in  "The  Gondoliers"  at  the  Savoy. 

Robert  Loraine  was  to  have  been  the 
Lancelot  in  Binyon's  "Arthur"  an- 
nounced for  Dec.  26  at  Covent  Garden. 
His  physician  warned  him  that  he  would 
not  stand  the  strain,  so  "Arthur"  is  set 
aside  for  a  while. 

I  There  is  talk  of  Arthur  Nikisch  f«r 
general  .director  of  music  at  Dresden. 
He  would  remain  conductor  at  the 
Gewajidhaus,  Leipslc. 

Vesta  Tilley  had  a  great  reception  at 
Birmingham,  where  she  gave  away  £75n 
in  charities  last  month.  The  BirTnin-- 
ham  Mail  of  Dec.  6  dropped  Into  poetry 
in  her  honor. 

TO  VESTA  TII.LBY. 
Take  a  o'andy,  trim  and  dapper. 
Fit  to  captivate  a  fl«p|M>r 

In  tli.-  haunt?  of  Piccadilly  or  the  "Cri  " 
Pressed  in  fashion's  last  creation  '  / 

With  a  ••nuttisb"  affectation, 

And  a  little  window  pane  stuck  la  bte  eye. 

Take  A  Tommy  feeling  lark-y 
In  a  red  coat  or  In  kh.ikl 

Or  a  h-ro  who  to  duty's  call  was  true. 
Safely  hack  from  eonflii'ta  mlL-hty 
With  n  li'.tle  "hit  of  bllghty," 

Ami  attired  In  bis  unit  >rm  of  blue. 

Thus,  dear  lady,  you  -have  flourished 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who  cherished, 

Entertainment  011  1  clean  and  novel  plan- 
For  t'lorgh  Messed  with  woman's  sweetness' 
The  embodiment  of  nealness, 

You're  a  perfect  little  model  of  a  man. 

Not  alone  for  your  attraction. 
Hut  lor  Hbuutoons  benefactions 

Shall  we  recollect  with  joy  what  you  have  done  • 
And  although  you  cannot  tarrv 
'Us  from  Birmingham  you  csit.v 

Heartfelt  wish™  for  the  happiness  you've  won  ! 
^  hear,  that  Mrs.  George  Leybourne 
"""  of-the  once  famous  eomic 


takes  possessi 
room,  as  of  right,  and  exiles  him  to  the 
sofa,    but    Miss    Primrose's    innocence , 
seemed  a  little  too  sophisticated  to  be; 
really  funny." 

Dutch  players  will  come  to  London  In  [ 
January,  and.  at  one  of  Messrs.  Grog-  j 
smith   and   Laurillard's   theatres,   will  j 
give   two  matinees— one  of   "Hamlet,"  ; 
the  other  of  Bernard  ShaWs  "Candida."  \ 
The  Dutch  company  will  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Holland. 
London,   of  course,   is   not  entirelv  a 
stranger  to  Dutch  actors  and  actresses. 
The  Rotterdam  Dramatic  Company  ap- 
peared in  London  in  the  summer  of  1880. 
at  the  old  Imperial  (Aquarium).  West- 
minster, in  a  Dutch  version  of  Glacon-  , 
netti's  "Marie  Antoinette,"  in  an  origi- 
nal Dutch  play,   "Anne-Mie,"   and  iiv 
"Janus  Tulp."   At  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany was  Mme.   Bearsnanns.  "Annie 
Mie,"  adapted  by  Clement  Scott,  was, 
produced  by  Edgar  Bruce,  on  Nov.  1,  of, 
the  same  year,  at  tho  old  Prince  of 
Wales's.    Miss  Genevieve  Ward  played 
the  title  part.    In  the  cast,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Bruce,  were  Sir  (then  Mr.)  J. 
Forbes-Ro'oertaon.  Mr.   James  Fernan- 
dez, Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  and  Miss  Cissy 
Grahame.— The  Stage. 

"The  Enchanted  Trousers,"  a  play  In 
one  act,  by  "Gideon  Cusley."  produced, 
at  the  Abbey,  London,  Nov.  25.  discusses 
the  question  whether  "Irish  department- 
al control  has  got  more  than  its  fait 
share  of  the  circumlocution,  red  tapeism 
and  assinlnity,  which  marks  all  bureau- 
cracy." "Cushley"  is  a  Dublin  medical 
man  "noted  in  society  for  his  wit.  and 
characterized  in  James  Stephens's  clas- 
sic essay  on  Dublin  as  the  perpetrator  ot 
10O  limericks,  'every  one  worse  than  the 
other.'  " 

John  Drinkwater's  "Night  of  the  Tro- 
jan War"  was  performed  by  the  Art 
Theatre  at  the  Haymarket,  London,  on 
Dec.  S.  "These  Art  Theatricals  seem  to 
be  devised  by  dilettanti  for  dilettanti. 
And  Mr.  Drinkwater's  play,  which  head- 
ed the  program  yesterday  afternoon, 
was  in  a  way  about  dilettanti-soldiers 
who  are  poets  or  sculptors  at  home  and 
whose  artistic  spirits  are  at  variance 
with  the  bloody  work  of  war.  We  have 
Been  this  in  the  war  which  we  call 

N'great,"  and  Mr.  Drinkwater  is,  no 
doubt  quite  safo  in  assuming  it  was  to 

I  be  seen  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  His  Greek 
,  ;,  Tmian  sculotoi-  get  killed. 


pity  of  It  and  the  norrlble  «.  itefulness 
r.f  war.  Further,  few  of  tho  Greek*  haa 
ever  seen  Helen,  and  'be  Trojans  W*TB 
bored  by  that  old  scandal  and  both  Hides 
were  utterly  tired  of  lighting.  Mr. 
Drinkwater  has  soma  beautiful  verses 
•ibout  the  homesteads  thai  the  homesick 
Greeks  see  vision  of,  and  they  were  de- 
livered with  taste  by  Basil  Rathbone 
and  Noel  Shammon.  As  one  of  the:  Tro- 
jans, William  Lea  gave  the  verso  the 

added  charm  of  his  Irish  aeeenL  J  1M> 
These  q'nlnt  experiments" — an  allusion 
to  the  "ballet  philosophise"  noticed 
elsewhere  In  the  Herald— "are  gTeal  fun. 
'Callimachus,'  a  translation  by  Arthur 
Waley  from  the  Latin  of  Hroswltha.  was 
funny  from  its  childlike  naivete.  Most 
of  uso  are  probably  Indebted  for  the  lit- 
tle we  know  about  Hroswltha  to  a 
charming  paper  in  the  *Vle  Litleralre'  of 
Anatole  France.  She  was  a  nun  in  the 
convent  of  Gandershelm  in  the  Wth  cen-, 
y.  nnd  ns  d  to  write  little  plays,  al- 
ways about  chastity,  for  the  nuns  to 
perform.  Some  of  thein  were  done  in 
Paris  30- years  ago  by  marionettes,  but 
yesterday  'CalHmaehus'  was  presented 
by  neither  nuns  nor  puppets,  but  by  or-' 
unary  human  actors  of  both  sexes.  Cal- 
imaehus  loves  the  wife  of  Prince  An- 
dronlcus,  Dmslana,  who  is  so  affronted 
by  his  declaration  that  she  prays  for 
death  and  promptly  falls  dead,  but  Calli- 
machus's  mad  passion  impels  him  to  vio- 
ate  her  grave.  Thereupon  he  dies,  too, 
but  they  are  restored  to  life-  by  St.  John 
and  the  gentleman  becomes  an  exem- 
plary Christian.  Krnest  Thesiger  as  St. 
I.Tohn  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  sit- 
uation; and  the  whole  performance  pro- 
voked a  smile,  but  a  gentle,  reverent 
smile,  so  simple-minded  yet  so  sincere 
was  the  piety  of  the  whole  affair.  Mme. 

nnet's  direction  of  the  Art  Theatre  is 
certainly  providing  us  with,  some  novel 
titrations." 

Shak»speare  does  not  ■  seem  to  .spell 
ruin. in  Er gland.  «Henry  Ainlev  is  ma* 
great  preparations  for  "Julius 
Caesar"  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.! 
Frank  Benson,  playing  Antlicy.  re-f 
eived  "Juluis  Caesar"  at  Manchester  op( 
Dec.  3  with  great  success.  Ai  the  Old 
Vic.  London.  "Maobeth,"  "As  You  Like! 
It,"  "The  Merchant  of  Vonic-?.-''  andi 
Richard  II,"  have  drawn  crowds  "King 
John"  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  are  in  tho  repertoiie  of  this 
month.  Martin  Harvey  onene;!  his  sea- 
son at  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  ?6;  with 
"Hamlet."  He  will  revive  either  "Rich- 
ard in*'  or  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  '' 
"The  Red  Mill"  was  proauced  at  the 
Empire,  London,  Dec.  26. 

"Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By."  a  ccrnecly  irijjR 
three  acts  by  A.  A.  Milne,  wac  pro»H 
iluced  at^  the  Gaiety,  Mnnchesitir  Our.  l.H 
Irene  Vanbrugh,  Ben  Webster,  Georgette  flj 
Cohan,  and  Dion  Boucicault  were  in  thefl 
lompany.  The  comedy  was  highly  M 
praised.  "The  author  has  writteen  epi-B 
grammatic  sentences,  with  up-to-dateH 
allusions  to  after  war  effects,  orj  theH 
theme  of  being  unconscious  oisaroists  Js.jPf 

discussed  in  the  second  i-'ct." 

"Sylvia's  Lovers."  a  light  opera,  lib- 1 
retto  by  Cosmo  Gordon  Lcnn'':;.  Music  i 
by  Bernard  Rolt.  was  produced  at !' 
Portsmouth,  Dec.  1.  The  story  is  de- 
scribed as  "entertainirg  and  fascinat- 
ing" ;  the  music  as  "bright  and  tuneful."  ^; 
Desiree  Ellinger  took  the  part  of ;. 
Sylvia- 


Notes  About  the  Stage— Plays 
and  Operas  in  Paris 

Sacha  Guitry's  new  play  is  "Beran- 
ger." 

George  Pitoeff  and  his  Russian  com- 
pany played  at  the  Theatre  des  Art"; 
H.  R.'  Le  Normand's  "Le  Temps  est 
un  Songe,"  which  had  not  before  been|£ 
performed  in  France.    The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Stage  wrote:   "It  is  aP 
remarkable  play,  recalling  the  Scandi- 
navian   dramatists,     as     abstract  as>j 
Maeterlinck,  but  written  in  the  robust  j 
style  of  Ibsen  or  BJornson.    In  reality* 
there  are   two  dramas  interwoven  in| 
(he  play:  the  mental  drama  of  Nice  Vans 
Eyden  obsesstd  by  the  problems  of  lite,  '• 
to  whom  the  unreality  ot  existence,  of 
which  we  can  know  so  little,  brings  tho 
conviction  that  life  is  an  illusion  and: 
time  a  dream,  w  hile  in  death  we  may , 
seek  reality:  and  the  actual  drama  of 
Romee,  his  fiancee,  who  dreams  that  ho 
is  drowning  in  the  mill  pond  and  is  so 
haunted  by  the  hallucination  that  she 
unwittingly  gives  it  an  irresistible  at- 
traction to  Nice.  It  is  the  double  tragedy 
of  mind  and  the  impotence  of  love  to' 
save  or  to  protect.  It  is  difficult  at  (list  to  j 
;udg  -  if  the  deep  impression  mad.;  by  a  I 
foreign  artist  is  not  largely  the  impres-B 
sion  of  a  racT  rather  than  an  individual,! 
If  M.  Pitoeff  is  as  rich  and  varied  in  all  j 
his  parts  as  in  that  of  Nito,  his  art  is| 
very  grea^    And  I  can  well  believe  it. 

\t  first  the  monotony  of  his  voice  dis-j 
turbs  one,  but  soon  the  inner  fire,  the  j 
wonderful  sincerity  and  thought  of  ther 
man  conouered,  and  one  sat  wrapt  audi 
awed  in  deed,  by  the  revelation  of  a, 
harrassed  soul.  I  can  only  beg  that  M.  j 
Pitoeff  gives  us  a  performance  of  'Ham-r , 
let'  at  an  oarly  date.    Mme.  1..  PitoeOj 


hy  nn  Inner  coror.rehon- 
Mur.e    Kill    pla>a  Uenco' 


'  La  Maffln  "  a  Kric  dram*  tn  two « 
•t«  bv  Andre  de  Lorde  and  J.  Mar- 1 
o     music  by  Georges  de  Seynee  (Trl- 1 

'  Lvriuue  Parts),  la  a  Grand- 
"T'i i  ol  Die  o  Tho  story  is  of  an  lun- 
eeper  a  u-a'itor  to  Maffla.  His  wife 
.  nailed  to  a  table  by  a  knife  stuck 
trough  her  hand.  The  innkeeper's  eyes 
r>  de-uroyed  The  would-be  murderer. 
trniiKled  by  the  blind  man  Is  stuck 
■lilt  his  own  knife.  •  There  is  a  large 
nolle  today  attracted  by  this  sort  of 

OtTe-ibach's  "Maruiso  aux  Lanternes" 
vas  performed  for  the  rlrst  time  on  the 
.aM  of  the  Opera-Comique.  Paris, 
3ec  4  The  charming  little  operetta 
vas  produced  at  the  BoufT.es  Parisiens 

•'Ui'  uason  Dangereuse,"  music  by 
F>ollet  produced  at  the  Theatre  Kdouard 
ill  Paris  has  a  singular  plot.  Florella 
.nd  Rosell'a  joint  heiresses  to  the  throne 
,f  Boulimie'  are  bound  together  ;is  were 
and  'josepha  and  the  Siamese 
The  Prince  of  Allopathie.  war- 
again«f  Boulimie,  consents  to  an 
dee  if  Florella  will  marry  him. 
-  the  wedding  night  the  Prince  is 
embarrassed.    A  narcotic  tnat 


>ur  soon**  biund  together  by  a  sort 
of  lovo  story. 

London  Critics  Write  Gaily 
About  Various  Concerts 

Miss  Dorothy  Webb:  "Here  Is  an  En- 
glish wonwn  to  whom  only  a  few  listen 
I  because,  perhaps,  the  name  sounds  so 
I  English,  and  because  when  Engllsn  '.mg- 
Ing  is  faultless  we  are  oil  Inclined  to  say 
—Well,  how  else  could  you  do  It?  She  has 
not  a  large  voice;  It  Is  not  a  rich  con- 
tralto nor  a  light  soprano- there  is,  In 
I  fact,   nothing   extraordinary   about  It. 
She  merely  has  the  power  of  producing 
tone  at  will  in  any  part  of  the  sons 
high  or  low.  loud  or  soft.    But  this  will 
rever  do   for  the  groundlings.  They 
want  a  ringing  tone  that  will 


liosa 


send 

warn   a  iim»»i»«    „„_„iii 

shiver  down  the  spine,  and  a  penulti- 
mate (or,  the  latest  craze  is.  an  ulti 
mate)  high  note  that  will  lift  them  out 
of  the  seats.  Miss  Webb  is  sorry,  bw 
she  has  only  got  the  right  note  in  the 
tight  Place  of  the  right-song.  And  she 
has  got  it  by  downright  work  as  thos- 
know  who  have  taken  songs  for to 
Bins  If  Bb*  sinS*  F«BJOO.*wa  arc 
cased  to  think  we  are  with  the  angetf 
'who   also  may  have 

«ith  French  pronunciation),  ana  n 
English  oS  Bh  >  did  nost  of  the  time- 
w"  are  flattered  to  think  the  angels  are 
with  US  •  And  the  supreme  test  oft 
olksong  she  passes  as  well  as  the  actu. 
singers,  who  are  not  conscious  that  tney^ 
are  doing  anything  but  telling  a  storj.  ■ 

-London  Times.  .-These  ex-t 

t_t    p    r-Lstleman  s  songs:     inese  ui 


in  (he  KralUhs-Joachini  No.  8,  had  bee-, 
transplantefl  to  the  Danube,  perhaps  no 
one  In  l'udupest  would  even  have 
turned  his  head  to  see  who  it  was." 

Londoners  Have  Their  Little  Say 
About  Film  Plays  and  Actors 

The  London  Times  comments  on  the 
delicate  "puff  preliminary"  which  de- 
clares, apropos  of  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes," 
(  that  "Never  has  tho  human  brain  con* 
celved  so  strange  a  creation  as  Tarzan, 
y  the  ape-man."  tho  Times  says:  *'Per- 
haps  it  has  been  overlooked  that  some 
it'  2000  years  ago  there  was  a  legend  about 
two  Italian  boys,  who  were  nearly  as 
'distinguished  as  Tarzan,  although  nol 
quite  so  much  in  the  public  eye.  Thei' 
■names  were  Komulus  and  Remus,  ani 
!  they  had  an  even  stranger  foster-pa 
rent.     In  more  recent  days,   too,  Mr. 
ttudyard    Kipling   destrlbed   a  human 
boy.  named    Mowgli,    who    was  also 
brought  up  by  wolves.    At  times,  in- 
1  deed,  Tarzan.   is   vary   reminiscent  of 
j  Mowgli,  but  he  only  became  ruler  of  the 
■  1  apes,   the   Bandar-log.    whom  Mowgli 
!  very  properly   despised,    whereas  the 
(  latter  was  master  of  the  jungle.  But 
although  Tarzan  is  not  quite  all  that  hp 
\  is  proclaimed   to  be.  his  life  and  ad 
j  ventures  make  an  extremely  entertain 
I 'd  iner  film." 


L 
1 


embarr-issed.     A  narcotic  can    coram" — -- 

«ut  thTother  one  to  sleep  is  I  key,  misunderstood  words 
put  tne  o  n-  The     ;„=ti„ct  fr.r  what  is  trite 


lade  way  with  by  a  jealous  page  Tne 
Prince  mistake  Rosalia  foi •  Florel  a. 
™  a  violent  scene  between  the  sisters 
he  connecting  tie  is  burst  Ro*el  a 
weds  the  Prince;  Florella,  her  pretty 

"^La  Belle  Helene"  had  on  .Dec  1 
brought  in  to  Gatete-Lynqua .  Paris 
fl.002.627.  without  counting  the  wart 
|  tax. 

New  and  Old  Musical  Compositions 
Heard  in  Paris  and  Elsewhere  . 
'  Debuses  Fantaisie  in  three  parts,  foil 
piano  and  orchestra,  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris  at  a  Lamoureux  concert 
Dec  7  (Marguerite  Long,  pianist),  U 
not  a  posthumous  work.  It  was  sent 
from  Rome  in  1889.  The  first  part  had 
I  been  plaved  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  So- 
ciete  Nationals  It  is  said  that  the  first! 
movement  has  youthful  freshness  .  andj 
In  form  has  a  curious  likeness  to  AIM 
dVs  "Mountain"  symphony.  In  the  an- 
nte  and  In  the  transition  to  the  finale, 
which  the  charming  voices  of  the' 
rens  are  heard,  the  later  Debussy  is 
cognized,  while  the  finale  itself  an-| 
>unces  the  string  quartet,  the  fourth 
'rose  Lvrique,"  and  the  subtle  rhythm 
"Fetes."  A  semi-private  perform- 
ice  of  this  fantaisie  was  heard  in  Len- 
in in  November,  when  Cortot  played 
with  Berthe  Bert  as  second  pianist. 
Blair  Faii-child's  "Symphonic  Study  ' 
>r  violin  and  orchestra  (Colonne  con- 
srt  Dec.  6)  is  said  to  lack  contrast  and 
iterest.  to  be  long  and  dull.  _ 
"Fantaisie  dans  l'ambiance  espagnole 


is  trite  and  unmean- 
at  least 


instinct  f 

"It  is  a  curious  thing  that  _ 
two*  poets-Milton,    a  -gg^fi 
Waller-have  gone  out  Of  "^g*^ 
praise  Lawes's  settings  of  woids.  . 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be evro 
*      g  his  extant  ^&~%«U%\ 
music    is    at   a£  i-  company,  m 

was  Playing  the  fore 
left  ttoougiio^t.  o«.  o  a.  gtr.ngs 

2fiW»T8#H*  «#* on 

'^Bach's  organ  fugues  on  the  pU™ 
vou    must    eschew    those  Ve"pression.' 
which  are  vaguely  c*ne*e\£e  Atla„- 
Vou  might  as  well  trifle  with  the  A 
tic  or  tamper  with  lh  »  .  „  ,iuU 

stars  a,  stain  these ,  e teinU.es  w  ^  ^ 
many-colored  fan"f  •  ie3  of  Kameau 
hand,  if  you  play   he  fane ^  ^  m 

and  Couperm  on  the  pian  e_  tQ 

the  clavecin,  wh.ch^  is  m 
coarsen  them.  >ou  must  ev ,  Ra_ 

'French  songs   Mehul.  Gietr^ 


and 


d  d  I  '  the  Aeolian  H 
s  sue  uiu  <v  .v..™  is 


Fantaisie  aans  i  ,  /t>»»  uieteiminin 

chromatic  harp  and_  orchestra  (Pas  ■  oew  ^ 


,  loup  concert  Dec.  6)  is  by  Pierre 
enu  who  recently  died  young.  At  the 
ime'concert  a  Fantaisie  for  piano  and 
■chestra  by  L  Dumas  was  praised, 
enu's  second  string  quartet,  produced 
iTout  the  same  time,  a  thoughtful  work, 
-.cwed  promise  rather  than  full  mas- 

!A' critic  of  the  Menestrel  raid  that 
^elia  Litvinne  sang  songs  of  Tschai- 
cowskv  an-I  Rachmaninoff  with  svun 
,rt  that  their  inherent  "vulgarity  and 
ack  of  emotional  quality"  almost  dis 

^rbe^RonsseVs  "Marc-hand  de  sable,, 
■ui  Basse"  for  orchestra,  brought  ou:  at, 
t  Holschmann  concert  Doe.  6,  is  said  to, 
,e  subtle  and  chamung.  This  C.ric  tale 
'or  flute  cla>-inet,  horn,  hary-  and  strings 
was  played  at  Amsterdim  Nov.  18. 

Looiicavallo-s      posthumous  oper.% 
"Whose  Garter?"  was  in  rehearsal  at. 
Rome  last  morth 

Toussaint  le  Sutter  of  the  Ghent  Con- 
8er\'atorv  has  taken  the  grand  prize  for) 
his  cantata.  "Thyl  Uytenspiegel  banni. 

Fragments  of  T  juinemire's  "Chry- 
sei-  "  a  sacred  drama  (Lamoureux  ton  J 
cert  Nov.  30).  are  described  as  "imposing! 
reepect  "'  but  without  ideas  or  accent ' 
heavily  orchestrated.  Zeus  represents 
Fatality;  Pan,  Beauty,  enter  into  cen-^ 
flirt  with  Pity  fore-shadowed  by  the  com-! 
in£?  of  C  hrist.  , 

Tartini's  concerto  in  D  for  violon- 
cello,   arranged    and    orchestrated  b" 


others,  as  s»e  th  t  tnerc 

yesterday,  we  ^^Si^L  the.  world, 
uuch  bad  singln  else  %  here  •  n  ( 
It  seems  so  much  wb.e.  to  ^  ^ 
\  thing,  to  drop  °»  instead  of 

!  determined   «£J«g£  5ter  haV.ng  be- 
,e   to  give  to  notes  r.nd  s>l- 
:  gun  to  sing,  to  phrase  ac- 

•lablea  their^nomal  ;^.  »  p      ^  6n 


cording  to  the  sense  ;  „. .  -  one  . 

much  the  natural  thin0  to  u 

marvels  that         Wg*^  ^  «f 

should  search  »  qualities  are) 

?S  Same3,  but  moderr .  music : 

ffnot  always  eaually 

er  who  possesses  th^  «g*  W  ^ 

f/e  where0  the  mus"c  contributes   to  a 
^Sand  ^re  -it  ^ps  senU- 
ment  in  check.    Chabnm  e 
2n¥£rW-«S3I  Szymanow 
ZlA  rrhe  Girl  at  the  Window."  which 

of  his  design.— London  Times.  Dec  o. 

It  is  a  true  and  rather  obvious  thing 
to  say  Saat  no  one  car .play  French .mu- 
sic quite  like  a  Frenchman  or  aF^enel 
woman;  possibly  it  la  one  of  those  u 
ritating  halt-truths  that  is  often  true 
and  af  often  untrue.-London  Daily 
Tefegrlph,  apropos  of  Berthe  Bert,  pian 

,SThc  Times  said  of  Miss  Jelly  d'Aranyi, 

violinist:  heln 
"We  can't,  of  course  we  cant  help 
Uking  foreign  playing  better  than J 
own,  just  as  we  marry  third  cousin, 
rather  than  first.    There  is  no  getting 
;   over  the  fact  that  virtue  is  most  valued 
Delune  (Pasdeloup  Concert  Nov.!   wnen  it  Is  complementary.    If  anyone- 
aved  bv  Ci  Van  Isterdael  of  ""Mi       ,  ,..  ■■  •mm i«ilMWBBWHPi*^^^^T"' 
,e   gave  g^cat  pleasure.  i8  ^sfrosied   at  this  (as  no  one  need 

"be)    his  remedy   is    to   go   and    bo  « 
prophet  in  some  other  country'  (a»  *as 
been  done  a  good  deal  lately),  and  thei. 
come  back  and  impress  us  (as  we  nave 
also  seen  done).    Have  you  ever  heard 
a  very  well-educated  French  lady  spea-*. 
English  fluently?    "Rjat  was  the  effect 
when  Miss  d'Aranyi  played  an  Engiisn- 
I  bounding  'VariaUon-  by  Ernest  Walker 
I  and  some  dances  by  E.  D.  Rendall  the 
|  ock  Gurney  might  have  danced  with 
hi=  wife  that  he  loved  next  to  hunting 
and  Uncle  Pete.    And  if  her  Hungari- 
which  we  thought  so  fascinating 


nr.  iiiin. 

"Vengeancj"  is  a.  Dim  that  deajs  w 
|  the  misdeeds  of  a  certain  English  "My  I 
Lord,"  a  very  fertile  theme  In  the  land 
that  exists  beyond  the  screen.    The  film 
opens  in  the  homo  ot  the  wicked  *rls- 
tocrat,  and  tha  audience  is  presented1 
to  two  remarkable  footmen,  who  might 
have  stood  as  po-trnlts  of  the  fish-foot- 
man and  the  frog-footman   as  they  ap- 
peared when  Alice  went  to  pay  a  call 
on    the    Duchess.     The  scene   is  then 
changed  to  India,  where  the  plot  thick- 
ens to  a  surprising  degree.    The  noble 
family  seems  to  have  had  two  scions, 
i  The    elder    dislikes    tho    younger  and 
falsely   accuses    him    of    cheating  at 
cards.   The  younger  leaves  England  and 
goes  to  India.    There  he  marries  a  na- 
tive woman,  and  to  their  son  he  be- 
queaths  a  legacy  of  revenge  on  his 
elder  brother.     The  remainder  of  the 
story  is  taken  up  with  the  methods  of 
|  his  "vengeance."    They  are  not  partic- 
ularly original,   but  they  seem   to  boi 
quite  effective.    People  appear  to*  enjo^ 
this  kind  of  film,  but  it  will  not  be  very] 
surprising  if  they  soon  get  wearied  on 
the  hackneyed  situations  and  inevitable^ 
endings.    The  characters  in  these  plays' 
lead  a  very  Utopian  kind  of  existence. 
The  virtuous  alwa«-«;  prosper,  and  the 
vicious   are    invariably   unmasked.  It 
would   be  quito  a  pleasant  change  vi 
see  a  vicious  character  come  out  oa 
top,  like  Mark  Twain's  "bad  boy,"  an{ 
"an  unhappy  ending"  would  be  almos) 
I  too  much  to  hope  for. — London  Times.  \ 
The  pictorial  record  of  the  Prince  ol 
I  Wales's  tour  in  Canada  was  shown  ir 
i  .Albert  Hall,  London,  on  Dec.  IT. 
!    The   outstanding  film   that    is  being 
I  shown  in  London   this  week  demand: 
|  the  attention  of  the  audience  for  abou 
[  five  minutes  only.     It  is  the  cinemato 
I  graph  reproduction  of  the  boxing  matcl 
]  between    Carpentier   and    Beckett.  \i 
j  these  days,  when  quantity  is  valued  a.h 
!  much  as  quality,  films  are  reeommend- 
J  ed  ,  to   the  public  as  consisting   of  sol 
many  reels  and  as  being  so  "hiany  thou-4 
sand  feet  in  length.    The  fight  betweeh 
Carpentier  and  Beckett  took  TO  seconds] 
but  a  series  of  scenes  of  the  two  box4 
;  ers  in  training  at  the  beginning  and  ant 
interminable  View  of  the  ring  for  many! 
minutes  after  the  fight  spin  Ihe  picture 
out  to  what  is  apparently  considered  a 
respec  able  length.    The  attenuated  na- 
ture i  f  the  contest  seems  to  have  im- 
|  press  -d  the  editors  of  one  of  the  week- 
j  ly  t>  pical  films,  and  they  have  arranged 
•I  the  reconstruction  of  the  blow  that  won 
the*  ;natch.     Carpentier  is  represented 
in    ds  ordinary  clothes  going  through1 
tro  action  of  the  knockout  blow  on  a 
sr  irring  partner.    Many  people  are  ln- 
Oi-ned  to  grow  restive  at  our  excessive 
'  ero-worship  of  successful  athletes,  but 
t  must  be  rememberedvthat  the  custom 
of  taking  their  portraits  is  not  by  any 
means  a  modern  one.    Twenty-five  cen- 
turies ago  the  winners  at  the  Olympic 
games,  in  addition  to  gaining  a  laurel 
wreath,    were    also   often    granted  the 


ller-that  colours  nave  some  analogy  wltlv 

■misloal  notes,  and  that,  suitably  used, 
they  may  exert  both  a  psychological  and| 

|      a  physical  effect  on  those  who  come 

under  their  Influence.  Experiments,  In- 
deed, have  actually  been  already  made 

1  ,n  this  direction,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
1''     they  will  ardently  be  followed  up  by 

f  •■.'(' keen     Investigators.       Perfumes  also 
|3  hove  been  proved  to  Induce  peculiar  and 
characteristic  mental  conditions,    fn  the| 
past  the  most  extraordinary  effects  werel 

■  said  to  bo  producible  at  will  by  em-L 
[7  ploying  certain  odoriferous  substances.  I' 
j1  ■     Some  of  the  statements  made  in  thei; 
'         curious   treaties  on   this   and  kindred! 
•       !  topics,  published  in  the  fifteenth  and 
'  '       sixteenth  centuries,   might   well  repay 
careful  exaniii'aUon  by  modern  scientific 
t         methods.—  Loud  an  Dally  Telegraph, 
r  i      :    Tho  Times  praises  George  Beban  In 
I  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose"  and  calls  him 

a  great  American  actor.    "Few  actors  j 
whom  one  lias  seen  on  the  screen  have  * 
i       •  i  «uch  power  of  facial  expression,  and  the  U 
o       '  closing  '  scene,  in  which,  crushed  and  1 
■heartbroken,  he  begs  the  man  who  has  ; 
<•  \       caused  his  child's  death  to  remember 
,,       |  in  future  that  the  streets  are  the  only  ;: 
I  nlayground  of  the  poor,  Is  a  moving  » 
e  t     '!  piece  of  work  which  lifts  the  film  far  ;J 
above  the  average  level." 

An  English  company  has  finished  'The 
Talisman,"  founded  on  Balzac's  "Peauft 
de  Chagrin." 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY-Syuiphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Jascbaj 

Heifetz,  violinist.  , 
TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.    Concert  by 

the  New  York  chamber  Music  Society,  Inc. 
TO-mrvVFjSDAY-Jordan  Hall.  S:15  P.  SI.  Song 

rental %  Bi.rjg.rdo  Obhsnsky,  baritone. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hsill,  8:15  P.  M.  Second 
concert  of  Messrs.  Thlbaud  and  Bauer.  VloUu 
',  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  , 
I  KUID  VV— -Ionian  Hall,  8:15  V.  M.  Soni  re- 
1  cital  by  Mme.  Povla  Frijsb. 
!  SWUttDAY—Iordan  Hall.  3  P.  1L  Piano  ref 
I  'cltal  by  Uayiuond  flayeng.         ,  p 


.jliiee  d'Armes."  No.  :i  of  "Poemes 
d'Sxil  et  de  Liierre."  op.  9  (WIT)  f.-r  or 
chestra.  by   Georges  Antoine,   born  a 
L'ege  in  1392,  was  performed  at  Liege 
Nov.  15.   H»  died  at  Bi  •gen,  a  volunteer 
In  the  war.  Nov.  15,  Ui';S. 

Vn  opera.  "L' Invasion,"  by  Mme. 
Roniaux.  music  by  remand  Brumagne. 
has  been  produced  at  the  Monnale.  In 
1S1-I  the  Gei-mans  burned  hi3  home,  li- 
brary and  manuscripts.     "L' invasion' 


 '  '      VALUll       ^  r  .  i  i  j  i  ■  "  j  L|iU 

far  greater  honor  of  having  their  images 
engraved   in  marble. — Dec.  11. 
To  enhance  th  ?  effect  of  the  picture- 
"  r-Iay  of  the  future  every  legitimate  de- 
vice must  be  mnde  available.  However 
wonderful  the  films  of  tomorrow  maj 
be  as  production— acd  there  is  no  doubt 
they  will  far  exceed  anything  we  have 
yet,  seen— no   less   skill    and  Ingenuity 
will  have  to  be  displayed  in  their  pre- 
sentation than  in  their  manufacture.  It 
will  no  longer  suffice,  as  In  the  past, 
simply  to  project  them  on  to  the  screen, 
and  leave  the  spectators  to  form  their 
own    impressions   unaided.     Even  an 
'    orchestra,   however  excellent  its  com- 
'  position,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  hold 
/;the  attention  of  the  public  in  the  great 
miew  "palaces"  that  will  soon  be  e\ery-| 
where  supplanting  the  cinema  theatres] 
of  today.    The  picture-play  itself  will 
be  but  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  the, 
^most  important  part,  no  doubt,  but  stllld 
jonly  a  part.   An  "atmosphere"  will  have! 
<Slo  be  created  for  it.      Music,  vocal  or 
^instrumental   will   be  but  one  of  thej 
.i  means  employed  to  do  this.    The  posi 
■ijsibilitles  of  lighting  and  colour  havd 
'.''jhardly  yet  been  investigated    at  all] 
There  are  abundant  grounds  for  the  be- 


"The  seats  of.  the  mighty!  The  seats 
_f  beauty!  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  has  received  from  Sir  George 
Donaldson,  in  commemoration  of  peace, 
a  chair  of  the  finest  quality,  reputed 
to  have  been  the  property  of  Mistress 
Nell  Gwynne.  No  doubt  wandering 
Americans  will  try  to  sit  in  it,  so  as 
afterwards  to  tell  their  neighbors  irt 
Terre  Haute,  Hockanum  Ferry  and 
Futney,  Vt.,  all  about  it.  The  name 
of  the  thTone-trier  is  Legion.  No 
doubt  this  chair  is  still  warm,  remem- 
bering Nell.  As  Thackeray  sang  of  his 
Fanny,  seated  with  "a  smile  on  her 
face,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair": 
If  chairs  have  but  feeling  In  holding  such 
charms,  ,  „„m 

A.  thrill  must  have  passed  through  youi 

withered  old  arms'.  . 
£  looked,  and  I  longed,  and  I  wished  In 

I  wisb'ed  'in^self  turned  to  a  cane-bot 

tomed  chair. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Chair 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Dr.  Johnson's  connection  with  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  is  one  of  those  literary 
tumors  that  have  vaguely  troubled  rne 
without  my  having  any  definite  reasor 
for  verifying  them.  I  would  not,  o" 
course,  Macaulay-wise,  undertake  to  re 
pi. k«  Boswell's  marvellous  volume  u 
all  copies  were  destroyed,  but  tolerabh 
familiarity  with  it  ought  to  furnish  on< 
with  a  picture  of  the  sage  at  th< 
Cheshire  Cheese  as  well  as  at  the  Mitre 
The  truth  is  that  Boswell  never  one* 
mentions  this  tavern!  Birkbeck  Hil 
says  the  final  words  on  the  subject  in 
j  note  to  his  extracts  '  from  Hawkins 
j  "Life  of  Johnson"  in  the  second  volum 
of  his  "Johnsonian  Miscellanies": 

"In  the  old  Cheshire  -  Cheese,  tha 
ancient  Fleet  street  tavern  which  look 
now  as  it  may  have  looked  in  Johnson' 
day,  his  seat  is  marked  by  an  inscrlp 
tion.  In  no  contemporary  writer  is  men 
tion  made  of  his  frequenting  the  ta\ 
em.  Cyrus  Jay,  in  1S6S.  dedicated  h 
book,  'The  Law':  'To  the  Lawyers  an 
Gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  dined  foj 
more  than  half  a  century  at  the  Ol 
Cheshire  Cheese,  Wine  Office  Cour 
Fleet  Street.'  In  the  preface  he  say 
'During  the  fifty -three  years  I  have  fn 
quented  the  Cheshire  Cheese  there  ha\ 
been  only  three  landlords.  When  I  fir: 
visited  it  I  used  to  meet  several  q) 
gentlemen  who  remembered  Dr.  Johi 
son  ijightly  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  an 
they  have  told  me.  what  is  not  get 
erally  known,  that  the  doctor, .  whil 
living  at  the  Temple,  always  went 
Jhe  Mitre  or  the  Essex  Head;  but  wlv 
he  removed  to  Sough  Square  or  Be 
Court  he  was  a  constant' visitor  at  tl 
Cheshire  Cheese,  because  nothing  b 
a  hurricane  would  have  induced  him 
cross  Fleet  street.'  There  is  much  loo 
talk  in  this.  It  is  not  li-kely  that  mar 
if,  indeed,  any,  of  the  old  gentlemen  i 
membered  Johnson  in  Gough  square,  f 
ho  left  it  in  1T59.  It  was,  moreover, 
year  later  that  ho  removed  to  the  Te» 
pie.  Boswell,  too,  records  many  dinnc 
at  the  Mitre  after  he  had  removed 
the  other  side  of  Fleet  street.  Nevt 
theloss  we  may  take  the  account  as 
rect  evidence  of  what  could  scarcely 
doubtful  that  Johnson  often  dined  - 
the  tavern."  '  ACADEME 

Cambridge. 


✓  f 


Bos  tou. 
"Female," 


•Ice,!  iv.  -eritly  In  the  Herald 
. ■:  "At  last  the  fominlno 
"med."  Recent  novels  km1 
1  have  always 
it  '"female"  nppllfs  to  any- 
las  sex  and  "feminine"  to 
,1  has  no  so.\,  such  ns  words 
object*. 

WALNUT  STREET. 

an  ndjaotlvc,  "belonging  to 
which    heirs    offspring."  is 
hrr    i  in  |£ng]l<<n  literature,  Wycllf's 
bib!.',  us  oany  as  1381;  the  noun,  mean- 
pig  a  woman  or  girl,  about  70  years 
earlier,  and  it  was  used  as  a  synonym 
for  "woman"  from  l.W)  on  by  writers  of  j 
nigh  reputation.    The  Oxford  dictionary, 
k.»  tu  it.  •  fenvilo"  for  "woman"  is  now  ; 
commonly  avoided  by  good  writei  s,  ex- : 
cept    with    contemptuous  implication. 
"Feminine,"  adjective,  first  meaning  of 
poisons    or   animals,   belonging   to  <io 
female  sex.  though  used  by  Chaucer, 
Shaketpease,  Milton,  is  now  rare.  The;, 
noun   "feminine"— a  person,  rarely  an  a 
Biilmil,  that  is  feminine — is  now  used 
"only    humoiously."      Richm'd  Grant 
White  said  that  tlie  use  of  "female"  for^ 
"woman"  is  "ono  of  the  most  unpleas-  j 
ant  and  inexcusable  of  the  common  per-, 
versions    of    language  .   .    .    With  us 
la,  y  :<  the  favorite  euphemism  for  worn-  j 
an.    For  every  one  of  the  softer  and  • 
more  ambitious  sex  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  her  social  position,  or  uncertain  of  j 
it,  seems  to  share  Mrs.  Quickley's  dis- ' 
ike  of  being  called  a  woman.    There  is] 
no  lack  of  what  is  called  authoritative  j 
usage  during  three  centuries  for  this  j 
misuse  of  'female.'    But  this  is  one  of  j 
those  perversions  which  are  Justified  by- 
no    example,   however   eminent.  .  '.  . 
When  a  woman  calls  herself  a  female  | 
she  merely  shares  her  sex  with  all  her ; 
fellow  females    throughout    the    brute ; 
creation."    White  regretted  the  loss  of 
'kinswoman,"  obliged  to  give  place  to 
'  that  poor,  mealy-mouthed,  ill-made-up 
Latin  interloper  -female  relation.'  "  He 
Iheard  of  a  man  who,  wishing  to  be  gal- 
llant,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  the  gal- 
1 '.an try  that  was  hi  him,  assigned  as  the 
lieason  that  "his  mother  was  a  female." 
Ion  which  While  remarked :""so  doubtless 
Ishe  was,  and  so  was  the  dam  of  his 
Imastiff   dog."     The   Fowlers   in  "Tho 
BCIng's  EuRli=h"  object  to  foreign  feath- 
lef's  like  "intlmism,"  "intimity,"  "fem- 
ininity," etc,,  "in  which  writers  of  lit- 
erary  criticism   love    to   parade,  and 
Iwhtch  ordinary  persons  should  do  their 
Ibest  to  pluck  from  them,"  yet  Chaucer 
lwrote  "O  serpent  under  femynynytee." 
■  Coleridge  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
[did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "fem- 
lineity."  Then  there  are  the  words  "fenr- 
ir.nlitv."      "fcmliflclty,"  "feminility." 
"feminineness,"  "feminlnitude,"  "femln- 
|ity"  "feminism."    "Female"  Hor  "wom- 
an" does  nft  shock  us.   "So  God  created 
Iroan  In  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
I God  created  he' him;  male  and  fomale 
Ic'reated  he  them."— Ed. 


JASCHA  HEIFETZ 


tain.  . I  tho  highest  honor:  it  has  be, 

dramatized.    The  play  will  be  brought 

out  In  London  by  F.dyth  Goodall. 


Jascha  Ileifetr,  violinist,  gave  a  con- 
I  cert  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after-1 
noon.    His  program  was: 

Sonata  No.  11,  in  G,  Grieg:  Chaconne'! 
(for  violin  alone),  Bach;  Larghetto,  La- 
mentoso,  Godowsky;  Coquetterie,  Ach- 
ron;  Melodie.  Stokowski;  Waltz  Mignon, 
|  Paul  Juon;  Fileuse,  Popper-Auer;  Ro- 
mance, Rachmaninoff;  Witches'  Dance, 
Paganlni. 

I  The  hall  was  completely  filled  for  the 
occasion,  even  all  available  standing 
room  being  occupied.  The  concert  was 
characterized  by  the  perfection  of  the 
tethnlque  rather  than  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  message.  This  fact  presumably- 
accounted  for  the  comparative  apathy 
of  the  audience  \until  the  exquisite  ren- 
dering of  the  Popper-Auer  Fileuse 
roused  applause  that  wae  not  appeased 
without  its  encore.  For  technical  finish 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ask  more. 

Tho  Greig  sonata  was  played  In  a 
rather  perfunctory  manner,  though  at 
times,  notably  in  the  second  movement, 
Mr.  Heifetz  emerged  from  his  coldly 
correct  attitude  and  infused  real  emo- 
tion into  his  playing.  Perhaps  the  com- 
poser helped  to  keep  this  selection  from 
being  so  warmly  appreciated  as  were 
some  of  the  later  numbers. 

The  Bach  number  ottered  admirable 
I  chance  for  exquisite  harmony  of  the 
I  strings,  chance  which  Mr.  Heifetz  ac- 
jcepted  and  made  beautiful  In  the  Lar- 
I  ghetto  Lamentoso  by  Godowsky  he  at- 
Italned  a  breadth  of  delivery  that  was 
(moving.  The  height  of  the  emotional 
I  breadth  was  reached  in  the  number  by 
I  Rachmaninoff.  For  limpid  beauty  in 
the  highest  notes  the  Waltz  Mignon  and  \ 
the  fileuse  excelled. 

Certainly  the  lady  In  the  seat  behind 
was  correct  when  she  remarked  that 
"he  is  out  of  the  ordinary,"  that  "he 
must  have  had  lots  of  training,"  that 
L_!^ynJays  real  well,  doesn't  he?" 


The  Macdalcne 

Mary  Magdalene  has  been  the  heroine 
of  mvstery  plays,  and  In  modem  times 
she  has  been  seen  on  the  stage.  There 
Strang*  legends  about  her:  ono  is 
that  Judas  Iscarlot  was  madly  in  love 
with  her.   hence   his  betrayal   of  the 
Saviour.  Massenet's  cantata,  which  has 
been  performed  in  Boston,  was  put  on 
the.  stage  as  an  operatic  wofk  at  Nice 
in  190(1,  and  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
in  1900:    And  now  a  German,  one  Hans 
Heinz  Hlnaimann— "his  name  was  a  ter- 
rible name,  Indeed,  being  Timothy  Thady 
Mulligan"— has  written  the  libretto  for 
nn   opeia,    "Magdalena,"    produced^  at 
Berlin  last  month  with  music  by  Fritz 
Koennecke,  who  is  said  to  have  repro- 
duced "without  inspiration  all  the  good 
things  written  In  music  during  the  last 
decade."    Hinzeltnann  portrays  Pontius, 
Pilate  as  the  lover  of  the  Magdelene. 
This  liaison  is  broken  by  "the  spiritual 
change  which  comes  over  the  Magda- 
lene through  her  conversion."    Pilate  | 
orders  his  captain,  Glauikus.  to  arrest 
the  man  that  is  "misleading  the  peo- 1 
pie,"  but  influenced  by  the  Magdalene 
he  frees  Jesus.   Judas,  however,  incites; 
him.    Glaukus,  now  in  love  with  the  i 
Magdalene,    thinks    to   win    favor  by' 
bringing  her  before  Pilate  that  she  may  , 
plealtl  for  the  Master.    Pilaie,  jealous.  ! 
orders  the  crucifixion.    The  Magdalene  | 
pours  out  her  hatied  and  contempt  for 
Pilate;   Judas  accuses   himself  in  the. 
last  act  for  the  betrayal.  | 
•  According  to  0113  account,  .Mary  Mag- 
dalene, who  was  born  of  right  noble, 
lineage,  and  nossessed    the    castle    of  . 
Magdala,    after    the    crucifixion,  jour- 
neyed to  Marseilles,  and  there  and  at 
Aix  did  wonderful  things.  A  wild  legend 
tells  how  the  Magdalene  was  wedded  to 
l&ohn  the  Evangelist  when  the  Saviour 
hailed  him,  "and  when  he  was  called 
(from  her  she  had  therefore  indignation 
that  her  husband  was  taken  from  her 
and  went  and  gave  herself  to  all  de- 
light, but  because  it  was  not  convenable 
that  the  calling  of  S.  John  should  be 
occasion  of  her  damnation,  therefore  our 
Ix>rd  converted  her  mercifully  to  pen- 


1.  \  ii   liiink   vnitto  others  do;   iin'l  nfirr  you've 

I  imtl  ..II  tlie  vvorr.f- 

[     Mrs    F.~ Why,  vou  ftn.l  they  don't!  , 
'    P.  -Pout  tlu-y  really? 

Mrs    I'.    St»e   what  tin  awful  aril  I    Ton  co 
i,"(iH'   almis  tho  palli  of  Wrttip.  nnil  if  at 

if.  ,.,„|  (,(  iii.   nice  yon  happen  10  look  hack, 

I*.  — 1  never  look  hack! 
Mr-.  I'\    All  of  1  hem  sltlln?  down! 
P. -I  m;ver  sit  dotrii!  . 
Vv>.  V.    iMrtiiklns  freely  of  refreshment. 

P.    I  never  partilke.  ■     ,  ' 

Mrs.  P.— No  more  do  Ii  but  I  feel  the  want 

fj>  — Yon  have  your  orpilvalant:'  you're  ac-  J3 

milTed  the  i,«Ult  of  virtue.  „„,.-„ 

Mrs.  IV-Yes.  that's  (lie  wornt  of  It!  you  ™  |f 
v^.?r  10  po  on.  j 
1  The  Times  is  ecstatic  over  the  snip- 1 
snap  of  tlili  dialogue.  "Exercises  in; 
staccato  bv  Henry'  James  !  Henry  James 
as  a  model  of  the  short  sentence!  Oh.  «, 
wonder-working  country  towns!" 

Would  a  Boston  audience  be  amused 
bv  dialogue  of  this  character?    Does  it 
not  reserve  its  snickering  and  tittering 
'  1  for  pathetic  or  tragic  scenes,  as  those  in  I 
|i  "John  Ferguson"? 

MAUGHAM  PLAY 
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"Damaged  Good§" 


Some  may  remember  the  prudish  fuss 
made  in  Boston  when  Brieux's  "Dam-  I 
aged  Goods    was  produced.    An  English  J 
company  has  prepared  a  film'  based  on  ' 
the  play.    This  film  was  first  shown  in  ! 
London  6n  Dec.   16.     Father  Bernard 
Vaughan  spoke  at  the  luncheon  which 
followed  the  exhibition.    He  said  that  \ 
his     countrymen     think     little     about  1 
Christianity  and  are  becoming  a  pagan  j 
people.     There  is.  a  great  opportunity! 
before  the  cinema.    He  would  like  to  I 
run  one.    "He  would  take  care  to  ele-  ! 
vate  it,  so  that  the  people  would  rise  : 
from  sphere  tp  sphere  really  and  truly  ] 
and  not  In  the  spiritualistic  sense  at 
all.     Every,  man   and   woman   in  the 
country   would  then   take   a  pride  in 
ageing  the  latest  pictures  on  the  cinema. 
'Damaged  Goods'  was  a  very  impres- 
sive film  and  would  inculcate  a  great 
warning  to  the  unthinking  boy  and  girl. 
It  would  show  them  that  vice  was  a 
j  thing  of  the  day,  but  that  love  lived 
1  for  eternity.    If  they  encouraged  such 
films  they  would  be  doing  a  very  good 
work^  for  God,  for  King  and  for  coun- 
1  try." 

j-  In  1!)1T  Brieux's  play  in  London  ran' 
j  for  250  performances.  It  was  intended 
I  to  devote  all  the  profits,  amounting  to 
£14,000,- to  charity.  The  sum  of  £6000 
was  distributed,  when  the  government 
said  it  was  pot  right  to  give,  because 
tho  produced  film  had  not  a  pre-war 
standard. 


Pi 


James's  "Reprobate" 

The  Reprobate,''  by  Henry  James— a 
ly  published  in  1895— was  brought  out 
the  Stage  Society  last  month  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  preface  James  said  that  his 
play  was  designed  lor  "audiences  unac- 
customed to  beat  about  the  bush  for 
their  amusement— audiences,  to  be  per- 
fectly honest,  in  country  towns."  As 
the  Times  remarked  in  its  review  of  the 
play,  the  country  towns  never  saw  it, 
"and  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  audi- 
ence not  merely  accustomed,  but  ex- 
pressly constituted,  to  beat  .about  the 
bush  for  its  amusement;  but  to  be  hon- 
est, in  our  turn,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  'country  town'  in  London  and  even 
in  the  Stage  Society,  and  that,  perhaps, 
is  one  reason  why  we  were  all  so  de- 
lighted with  'The  Reprobate.'  <;  The 
play  reveals  '  an  "unusual,  unexpected, 
almost  incredible."  side:  of  Henry  James. 
"No  ^psychological  supersubtletles,  no 
intricate  involutions  and  convolutions  of 
style,  not  a -'mark'  of  the  Henry  James 
I  we  all  know  and  some  of  us  love  'on  this 
sido  idolatry';  just  a  plain  tale, in  plain 
language,  an  action  all  bustle  and  snap, 
Jcharaclers  all  the  broadest,  drollest  cari- 
catures. Henry  James  as  'the  ladies' 
agreeable  rattle':  What  a  transforma- 
Jtiftn!  Some  future  historian  will  have 
to' write  a  chapter  'on  the  influence  of 
the  country  town  on  Henry  James.'  " 
j  Then  the  Times,  to  illustrate,  quotes  a 
'  fi  W  lines.    Mrs.  Froshville  of  the  music 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "Too  Many  Hus- 
bands." a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Will- 
lam  Somerset  Maugham.  Produced  by 
A.  K.  Woods  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  on 
Aug  4,  1919.  with  Kenneth  Douglas,  Er- 
rest  Lewford  and  Esielle  Wlnwood  the 
chief  comedians.  Produced  at  the  Play  - 
house, London,  under  the  title  "Homo 
and  Beauty,"  Aug.  SO,  1919,  with  Malcolm 
Cherry,  Charles  Hawtrey  and  Gladys 
Cooper  the  chief  comedian'.  I 

Victoria   Eatelle  Wlnwood 

Mi«  Dennis".:  BeetrU*  Miller 

Taylor   Rutl1  Upson 

Mm.  simtt'.eworth  Marguerite  St  Jul. n 

iiilcester  Paton  ™t*  Williams 

Mai.  Frederick  Lowndee,  l>.  S.  O., 

J  Lawrence  Grossmith 

Maj.  William  Cardew,  D.  S.  O.. 

Ketmeth  Doujlas 

Vmnle  Marion  Buckler 

Mr    ltih'im   J-  H.  Beewer 

Miss  Montmorency  Florence  Edney 

"Too  Many  Husbands"  is  a  light  but 
amusing  comedy,  which  at  last  turns 
into  farce.    It  is  acted  in  the  appro- 1 
prlately  breezy  manner. 

The  story  is  a  variation  of  the  old  j 
Enoch  Arden  theme.    The  motif  recalls 
the  storv  told  delightfully  by  Ludovic 
Halevy  of  the  woman,  who,  having  been 
'wlce  married,  went  to  heaven.  Sue  was 
there  asked  which  husband  she  would 
prefer  for  her  celestial  mate.    After  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  two,  she  made 
this  replv:  "If  it's  the  same  to  you.  I  II 
take  neithe"  one  of  thorn  but  that  gen-  j 
tleman  I  *•»  over  there  sitting' on  a  > 
little  cloud.     In  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's 
"That    Brute.   Simmons,"    one    of  tho 
"Tales  of  Mean  Streets."  Simmons  mar-  , 
ries  the  widowed  Mrs.  Ford;  but  after 
L2  vears   Bob  Ford  comes  back.    The  1 
two  husbands  discuss  her  amicably  in 
her  absence  and  at  last  bolt  for  parts 
unknown,  leaving  Simmons'*  desertion 
an  astonishment  to  the  neighbors. 

Mr  Maugham  finds  his  solution  ot 
the  problem  in  the  answer  of  Halevy  s 
widow  Bill,  the  husband  No.  1,  is  re- 
ported  killed  in  the  war.  Victoria 
mourns  him  in  the  approved  fashion- 
able manner  and  marries  Maj.  Lown- 
des, Bill's  chum  Fred.  Bill  comes  back. 
He  had  been  taken  prisoner,  was  in- 
terned. Having  lost  his  memory,  he 
could  not  communicate  with  Victoria, 
who  Is  In  the  habit  of  thanking  heaven 
that  she  is  neither  vain  nor  foolish 
Bill  finds  Fred  the  father  of  a  four- 
months-old  boy,  and  attributes  the  par-  ; 
entage  to  his  mother-in-law  and  Fred. 
At  last  the  truth  is  revealed.  What  is  1 
to  be  done?  *  1 

Some  vears  ago  Mr.  Maugham  was1 
charged  with  writing  deliberately  for 
duchesses.'  The  sneer  had  the  founda- 
tion of  truth,  on  account  of  the  flip- 
pancy and  superficiality  of  his  dialogue 
But  the  first  act  of  this  comedy  was 
written  for  all  lovers  of  humorous  and 
witty  lines  that  at  the  same  time  illus- 
trate  the   character   of   the  "speakers. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  opening  scene 
between  Victoria  and  Miss  Dennis,  tho 
manicurist.    How  the  character  of  Vic- 
toria Is  revealed-the  shallow-pated,  co- 
quettish,-   selfish,     self-deceiving,  yet, 
adorable  and  lrresistiole  Victoria. 

By  the  way.  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
Miss  Miller  again.    Her  place  at  the, 
Copley  Theatre  has  never  been  filled. 

So  too,  the  three  men  are  known  to 
us  Intimately  after  their  talk  of  a  few 
minutes.  .    ,  , 

After  thi3  act  the  farcical  element 
dominates,  farce  with  a  satirical  attack 
on  the  methods  of  obtaining  divorce  in 
England.  The  satire,  no  doubt,  is  de- 
served, but  the  treatment— the  respect- 
able lawyer  employing  Miss  Mont- 
morencv  as  an  "intervener"— is  surely 
exaggerated.-  Yet  the  scene  in  which 
the  "intervener"  explains  what  will  hap- 
pen at  the  hotel  is  redeemed  by  her  re- 
mark when  she  learns  that  she  must 
deal  with  two  nusbands:  "One  gentle- 
Iman  is  business;  two  debauchery."  Its 
all  farcical,  hut  it's  funny  In  the  better 
j  Palais  Royal  fashion. 

A  light  comedy,  we  repeat;  very  amus- 
ing, in  spite  of  aome  comparatively  dull 
moments  in  the  second  and  third  acts. 

As  for  the  performance  there  Is  noth-^ 
ing  but  praise.  Seldom  does  a  conrr" 
i  nf"  fetch  even  excellence  visll  " 


I  It   Is   not   any  to   think  of  «nv  part 
bel-iir   plnyt.l   with  greater  Intelligence 
or  with  finer  appreciation    If  Miss  Wln- 
wood is  Victoria  to  tho  life,  the  other 
1  women  stand  out  In  bold  rellof.  Tho 
I  men  In  the  company  are  ,.11  excellent. 

I    MOLLIS   BTPEET   THEATRE— First 
I  production  In  Boston  of  "The  Rise  of 
i  Peter  Harban."  n  comedy  drama  In  a 
prologue  nnd  three  nets  by  Maud  8kln- 1 
ner    (Mrs.    Otis    Skinner)    and    Jules  1 
Eckert  Goodman.  Cast: 

IN  THE  PROI/)OtTE.  _ 

Court  Interjmter  •'•  T.  Cbailee 

p  iitiT  Walter  P.  se  »t 

Tomllnaon  Ifc.bert  Smiley 

Keith  otinhaut  Thurlow  HerK*n 

J  il    Mitu.o  Madalyn  Kent 

Ita nvhl nil  A'.,  . 

Pletro  Haruano  otl9  Sklnmrj 

IN  THE  PLAY  | 
Peter  Hurban  - .Otis  Skinner  , 

S.  *mw :::::::::0\Bitu?httrR"ae 1 

Keith  onohMnY.'.'.  Thurlow  BM*«n 

He'th  Ollphant.  Jr  ~;,?,ob"rt«*J2iV 

^larli   William  Bonelll 

Partly  Mleh.'ttlV.'..'  Clarence  Delialr  , 

Tvroaa  Mar»  8h"w 

The  heartiness  of  the  reception  given 
to  Mr.  Skinner  and  his  company  by  an 
audienoe  that  filled  the  theatre  led  him 
to  say  In  the  course  of  «  brief  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act  that  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  see  that  "even  his- 
toric Boston  could  thaw  out  a  great 
deal  on  a  cold  night."  Indeed,  It 
would  take  a  more  frigid  place  than 
"cold  roast  Boston"  to  resist  the 
warmth  of  the  hot-blooded,  impetuous, 
generous-hearted  Italian- American 

character  that  Mr.  Skinner  so  vividly 
portrayed  in  Peter  Bfrb"n. 

With  the  help  of  Mrs.  Skinner,  the 
aotor  has  dis--  'vered  a  new  sort  of 
"dago"  and  a  most  interesting  and  ad- 
mirable one.  too.  In  the  prologue  we 
see  him  as  Pietro  Barb-mo,  a  poor  Ital- 
ian immigrant  in  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
nounced  not  guilty  of  killing  his  wife 
n  a  quarrel  over-  her  mistreatment  of 
Metro's  d  g  and  after  she  had  cut  .the 
face  of  their  daughter,  the  El  tmbina, 
on  whom  all  of  Plotro's  great  love  was 
centred.  The  wife  had  disappeared 
and  the  young  d. strict  attorney,  Oll- 
phant, was  incensed  that  even  with- 
out the  find'ng  of  her  body  the  jury 
had  not  convicted  Pietro  on  the  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  he  'provided  in 
his  first  proseout  on.  Pietro  cared 
nothing  about  his  escape  from  the  gal- 
,  lows  so  long  as.  he  had  his  B^mbina 
and  he  went  out  Into  tlie  world  hug- 
ging her  c)ose. 

In  the  play  Pietro  Barbano,  18  years 
later,  has  become  Peter  Barban,  a 
ranchman  on  the  coast  of  southern 
California,  partner  for  17  years  of  Al- 
fred Peyton,  a  plant  wizard  like  Luther 
nurbank,  and  they  have  been  made  Im- 
mensely rich  by  the  discovery  of  II 
petroleum  on  the  ranch. 

The  Bamblna  of  the  prologue  Is  An-!, 
gels,    a    millionaire's    daughter.    Ju3t  ' 
home  from  an  eastern  college,  where 
Peyton  had   persuaded   Peter  to  send 
I  her.    Sfte  Is  a  beautiful,  accomplished 
young  woman  of  the  world,  but  her  edu-  i 
'  cation  has  not  taken  from  her  the  warm- 
blooded Impetuosity  of  her  parentage ;  ; 
It  has  only   refined  It  and  gilded  the 
(frame  in  which  it  Is  set.    She  loses  none 
tot  her  strong  love  for  her  rough-speak- . 
ling  father. 

'.  Out  of  his  great  love  for  her  Peter  I 
(has  lied  to  her  and  brought  her  up  to 
{think  of  her  detestable  mother  as  a 
beautiful  saint.  On  her  20th  birthday  \ 
a  window  designed  by  young  Ollphant,  j 
dedicated  to  that  "saintly"  mother  and  i 
containing  an  Idealized  portrait  of  her  i1 
is  to  he  unveiled  in  the  chapel  of  Pe- 1 
ter's  ranch. 

Youny  i.l'phaiit  loves  Angela  and  she, 
jhlm.   They  confess  it,  and  the  generous 
IPeter,  always  thinking  of  Angela's  hap- 
Iplness,  consents  to  their  marriage.  Then 
on  the  same  day  comes  the  elder  Oll- 
phant, now  running  for  senator,  to  sep- 
arate his  son  from  the  daughter  of  the 
"dago"  he  had  failed  to  convict.  Comes 
also  Teresa,  the  wife,  who  had  not  been 
Ikilled  and  who  had  been  kept  by  Oll- 
phant from  appearing  and  saving  her 
husband.    Knowing  his  generosity,  she 
'has  come  to  blackmail  him. 
j  In  the  next  few  nours  the  whole  story 
(of  Peter's  rise  and  of  the  cloud  that  has 
Irested  on  his  life  Is  revealed.  Angela 
discovers  the   perfidy   of   her  mother. 
For  a  moment  she  hates  her  father  for 
misleading  her  and  will  never  see  young 
Oliphant  again.    Peter  is  torn  by  con- 
flicting emotions,  threatens  to  kill  his 
wife  actually  this  time,  is  restrained  by 
his  gentle  but   firm  partner,  confronts 
Oliphant   with   Teresa,   wins   back  the 
love  of  his  Bamblna.  who  also  relents 
toward  young  Oliphant,  and  then  Peter 
j  sends  for  tne  padre,  to  make  the  con- 
1  fesslon  he  had  refused  to  offer  as  long 
I  a*  the  doubt  of  his  wife's  fate  had  hung 
J  over  him. 

j  Mr.  Skinner's  portrayal  of  the  rough, 
I  but  big  souled  Kalian,  his  overmastering 
f  love  for  his  daughter,  the  partial  re- 
j  finement  he  has  gained  by  contact  with 
1  the  gentle  and  wise  Peyton,  his  gusts  of 
I  passion,  his  tenderness  for  animals  or 
I  anything  helpless  or  friendless,  and  the 
f  final  peace  that  comes  to  his  heart  is 
masterly  and  profoundly  moving  at 
i-verv  moment  of  the  plav. 
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t  the  hlgh-splrlte 
itlt  and  appealtn 


Mr.  Clarence  Is  the  very  picture  of 
eyton's  benevolence  and  the  success 
■tth  which  the  old  man  nurtures  human 
•ings  as  well  as  plants. 
Mr.  Bergen  la  properly  hateful  as  dls-  I 
lot  attorney  and  as  would-be  marplot 
t  of  mistaken  family  pride. 
I  in  Shaw  paints  the  sordid  character 
■  Teiaaa  in  vivid  colors,  and  the  others 
the  company  help  to  make  the  pro- 
uction  a  Noising  whole.  

COPLEY   THEATRE— First  perform 
I  In  Boston,  by  the  Henry  Jewett 
•era.  of  "The  Bta  Drum."  a  comedy 
our  acta  by  Sir  Arthur  W.  Pinero. 
The  cast: 


PLYMOUTH  THE' 

.  ductlon  in  Boston 

l  dy,"     n    comedy  In 

;  Francos  Nordstrom. 

Dorn'hy  Mortimer  

D'iIIIs  Mortimer  

■  T->oli  Torronue   


"The 
thr. 
Cast 


Ruined  La- 
e    acts  by 


R  hen  RoofW.  •  ■  ■ 


•tb. . , 
en  • . . 
teec . 


 Nicholas  J"» 

. . .  .Sharif  ml  Dr  .l'mry 
. . .  Peiv-v  Cnrne  U'aram 

 Robert  r>.  Ihlra-s 

 May  »b*a 

r».'WT  Analcur  Marlon  Trabnc 

l.'Une  Lte  Chauinlf  Jes-sililue  Newcomhc 

,T    Tnt-er   Ssiirye  Stewurt 

Lunl  w*«tri» ...Kre<l  C.  ltarron 
STaZT   K  Vl'<l«  R"a-h 

■rt ra m  Kttiin  K-  K-  ClUe 

r  Riin-IV  Kttson'.  Cameron  M:itth<\v> 

-Timothy  Barridell  H.  CVnway  wl  •'»*■« 

LSSS   William  C   M  «on 

i^T  ...Arthur  Irvine 

Waiter •'  Kwnk  Manroe 

'frwl  Duoauie- *. ". '. '. *.  Leonard  CWfke  , 

the  woman  who  thinks  she  Is  not  j 
x>d  enough  for  the  unsuccessful  novel- 
good  for 


1st.  Philip  Mackworth.  too 
him?  This  Is  the  question  left  with  the 
audience  as  the  curtain  falls  on  "The 
Big  Drum."  A* question  rather  than 
the  conventional  happy  ending  which 
British  public  opinion  forced  Sir  Arthur 
W.  Pinero  to  substitute  for  the  original 
version  when  the  play  was  given  in 
t  ondon.  The  play,  as  given  last  night, 
very  properly  restored  the  theme  as  the 
dramatist  conceived  It  in  the  first  place. 

The  audience  at  the  Copley  la<=t  oven- 
ing  was  left  to  decide  whether  Ottollne.  j 
Counter    do    Chaumie.    born    F.lson,  , 

who  has  already  ««"e,lfed/n^bfrV^! 

reconciled  to  W  self-centred 

ble  lover,  will  end  by  again  taking  htm 

on  or  whether  she  will  turn  to  the 
|  gallant  and  loyal  gentleman  who  unlike 
|fhe  half-hearted  Mackworth.  is  unre- 

BUDrum."  which  cornea  to  Bos- 
ton heralded  as  the  best  is  well  as  the 
West  of  Sir  Arthur's  productions,  is a 
well  rounded  out  and  caretully  con- 
Sve/Xm..  It  goes 
that  the  craftsmanship  19  admiral >ie. 
The  story  attracts  and  holds  to  the  end 
i  »at.r~The  cast  is 

•^^SS^eW  cabers,  as  por- 
tr'ved  with  the  British  stamp,  are  de- 
nghtfully  amusing  and  suff.c.ently  ! 
human  to  show  their  best  side  to  the 
nSatcd  novelist  wher ,  he  discover* 
that  his  vaunted  book.  The  Big  Drum, 
has  been  a  failure  instead  of  the  success 

^rFUson^ct/wlth  its  self-advertls 
irnT  and  craving  for  publicity,  are  the 
unconscious  subjects  of  the  book  and 
I  STh"  novelisfs  most  violent  invective. 
The  *at"re  is  elaborate  and  entertaining. 
■  Min i  Newcombe  made  the  part  of  the 
daughter  of.  the  Filson  household  so 
™n-ole>elv  French  as  to  render  her 
Britfsh  birth  almost  doubtful,  surely  an 
•over  emphasis  of  her  marriage.  Her 
emotional  scenes  were  charming 

Mr   Wingfield  was  happy  in  the  part 
of  Sir  Timothy  Barradell.  the  seller  of 
bacon,  whose  social  methods  are  noth- 
i  tng  if  not  direct. 

r  Mr    Waram  never    quite    made  the 
Inove'tst  hero  likable.    In  fact.  Philip 
•1  Mackworth  was  more  than  a  bit  of  a 
oo*eur  himself. 

The  remainder  of  the  cart  fOtad 
demands  of  the  play  and  fitted  Into 
fhelr  respective  niches    and  satisfying 
&  effectiveness 

PASSING  SHOW  OF  1918 

RETURNS  TO  BOSTON 

Company  Retains  All  the  Attractions, 
of  Its  Previous  Runs  Here 

Boston  given  the  opportunity  last 

night  of  witnessinc;  again  the  brilliant' 
iisplay  of  spectacular  scenery  and  gor-, 
geoua  costumes  in  the  Shubert  produc-1 
tion,  "The  Passing  Show  of  1318"  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  The  show  has 
change.!  bu:  sligntly  in  its  year's  ab- 
sence from  Boi'on.  The  costumes  are 
new  and  attractive  and  the  Howard 
brothers,  assisted  by  Will  Phllbric*. 
John  Burke.  Leeta  Corder  and  Dorsna. 
the  dancer,  add  life  to  the  evening  by 
Jheir  fi.nny  stoiie-s  ami  jokes.  The  mu- 
sic still  retains  Its  popularity  through 
eiueh  catching  t  ines  as  "Blowing  Bub- 
Siles"  and    'Tell  Me." 


  Leila  FYoxt 

...Richard  r»»T«ll] 
. .  .PT'eoian  Wood 

,  Hoi— er 

Rlxov  Jainee  McDxiff 

"Wtl"  Bruea  John  Mlitorn 

Mm.  Pntta-Thompaon  Caroline  l.oeKe 

Olive  Qre^ham  ...Francos  Nordatrom 

APn  Moitlnier.  ...Orace  rseoi^e 

M«ye"e  Rrea'ln  Katharine  fvscrlff 

•'(^•1«"   Bird   Marie  Hryur 

This  delightful  comedy,  written- by  a 
member  of  the  company,  tells  the  story 
of  a  Rtrl  who  wanted  to  be  "ruined" 
in  order  to  bring  her  thoughtless  lover 
to  his  senses.  The  Idea  has  been  used 
before— for  Instance,  there  was  the 
young  wife  In  "Fair  and  Warmer"  who 
begged  her  accomplice  to  "go  on  and 
compromise  me."  But  Miss  Nordstrom 
has  clothed  the  Idea  in  unusually  spark- 
ling conversation  and  amusing  situa- 
tions. 

Ann  Mortimer  has  been  engaged  for 
12  years  to  Bill  Bruce.  Their  marriage 
originally  had  been  deferred  because 
Ann  considered  It  her  duty  to  be  foster 
mother  to  hor  young  niece  and  nephew, 
whoso  parents  hlid  been  killed  in  an 
accident.  Bill  at  first  bitterly  resented 
the  postponement  of  their  marriage; 
was  miserable  about  it  a  little  later,  and 
then  settled  down  to  taking  It  for 
granted.  He  and  Ann  were  neighbors; 
Ann  mothered  him  as  well  as  her  two 
young  wards,  and  life  goes  on  un- 
eventfully until  Ann  decides  that  al- 
though Bill  aecms  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  long  since  has  ceased 
to  propose  to  her,  she  is  not  content. 
Therefore,  she  plans  to  visit  Bill  at 
night  and  get  herself  "compromised."! 
And  she  does  10,  much  more  success- 
fully than,  oven  she  had  planned.  She 
also  convinces  BUI  that  she  cares  for 
;  another  man,  until  the  very  last  minute, 
when  Bill  wakes  up  at  last,  and  the 
curtain  falls  on  a  perfectly  happy 
"ru'ned  lady." 

Here  at  last  is  a  comedy  that  needs  no 
bedroom  scene  to  help  it  along.  From 
first  to  last  it  :s  brilliant  with  witty  re- 
'  partee;  real  comedy  devoid  of  horseplay 
and  delicate  situations  which  are  never 
|  vulgar.  Mias  George  has  rarely  been 
more  charming  than  in  the  role  of  Ann 
Mortimer,  the  ruined  lady.  In  every  in- 
flection, in  the  eloquent  lifting  of  her 
eyebrows,  in  the  slight  but  significant 
gesture  of  her  hand,  she  is  delightful. 
Her  company— as  her  companies  usually 
are— is  extremely  capable.  Mr.  Miltern 
as  Bill  Bruce  was  the  unconsciously 
dilatory  lover  to  the  life.  Miss  Nord- 
strom, the  author,  very  acceptably 
played  the  part  of  Ann's  friend,  Olive 
Gresham. 


HEADS  KEITH  BILL 


Herbert  Clifton  in  feminine  ;mpcr?o- 
nations  was  one  of  the  principal  atf  ffl 
tions  at  Keith's  Theatre  last  nlghl  1  is 
singing  was  exc-llent  and  his  cosluneB 
stunning  and  startling. 

"Ye  Seng  Shop."  with  Warren  Jack- 
son and  Robert  Adams,  afford  d  an  V- 
portunity  for  a  revival  of  some  o.a-ume 
songs,  contrasted  with  mod  -rn  rpRtiine. 
There  were  several  pretty  g.rls  hand- 
Sme  costumes,  bits  of  comedy  and 
clevei  dancing.  „— jj£ 

Claude  and  Fanny  Usher  in  the  B.de 
:  A  wee  Home"  gave  a  bit  of  charac >  m 
acting  and  a  touch  of  pathos.  Johnny 
Fold  and  his  five  "Original  Melody 
Maids"  gave  an  exhibition  of  high-class 
d-ncing  and  Margot  Francois  and  part- 
ner introduced  a  demonstration  of  acro- 
batic performances  on  stilts  that  waa 
new  and  muscle-straining. 

Lubonati,  the  king  of  syncopatore. 
gained  repeated  applause  for  his  psr-i 
formance  on  the  xylophone.  Jimmy 
Duffy  and  Mr.  Sweeny  made  their  vaude- 
ville appearance  as  Russian  entertain-] 
era  Mae  and  Rose  Wilton  in  singing, 
dancing  and  violin  playing  won  special 
recognition.  Sylvia  Loyal  closed  the  lull 
with  her  great  flock  of  pigeons,  par- 
'  rots  and  her  French  poodle,  "Marquise. 


the  greatest  Jelferson ;  >at  MonUcullO 
paid   for   ciiampajJno   l^ss     than  ono 

ctollai  a  lu.itlc;  thai  me  best  Bordeaux 

wds  u  dollar  a  ootllo;  Uiat  the  excellent 
Madeira,  drunk' in  pipes,  cont  only  BO 
or  60  cents  a  holtlo,    "Drunk  in  pipes. 

Ah.  those  wcro  indeed  the  days  or 
enviable  simplicity!  And  foreign  min- 
isters, (lining  with  'Mr.  Jeffareon, 
praise  1   his   wines    not    ineiely    to  his 

iacc.  but  in  letters  U  officials  or  friends 
in  their  own  countvloi. 

IIK.UKI.MKR  JOHNSON. 
Ilockanum  Ferry. 

Lipton  in  the  Desert 

Mr  Johnson  s  letter  brings  to  mind  an 
astonishing  remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Dip- 
ton  arriving  at  Southampton  after  his 
visit  to  the  Shamrock  in  this  country, 
llo  thought  there  would  be  enough  wlus- 
kov  in  America  to  toast  the  victorious 
Shamrock.  "They  tell  you  that  you  can 
not  get  it  love  or  moncy-but  they 
arc  always  able  to  lead  you  to  it.  The 
policeman  will  solemnly  declare  that  it 
is  against  the  regulations,  but  he  can 
always  Bay  how  to  get  It.  The  hotel 
porter  solemnly  informs  you  that  i .  u» 
against  the  rules,  but  adds  that  be £lg 
4t  a  drop  for  you.  Kven  the  taxi  drivei 
savs  it  cannot  be  got,  but  if  you  feet  m 
his  cab  ho  can  always  take  you  to  a 
place  where  you  can  get  it.  ' 
Sir  Thomas  probably  had  a  beguiling 
I  way  with  him. 

Sound  Criticism 
'    "The  objection  to  thumping  the  piano 
1  and  clapping  that  achievement  is  not 
the  exceeding  loudness  of  these  opera- 
tions, but  the  confusion  they  cause.  - 

London  Times. 

Respirators 

Jn  the  good  old  days  in  OHf  Up rffi 
la-e  anxious  mothers  insisted  that  their 
bovs  should  wear  red  flannel  under- 
clothe-  and  some,  when  the  weather 
was  the  coldest,  put  a  chest  protector, 
a  hideous  thing  of  buckskin  and  flan- 
nel, next  the  skin  of  little  W  llie  We 
do  not  remember  any  general  use  ot 
fhe  respirator  among  the  village  men 
and  women.  One  man  who  did  wear 
one  was  thought  to  be  a  4u«r» 
As  we  see  it  now.  after  many  5ear  ,  the 
machine  was  a  forerunner  of  ^hogas 
mask.  We  read  that  the  respirator Js 
never  seen  in  London  when  the  weather 
is  cold  or  damp,  proving  book»- 
•ilas  we  have  no  time  to  read  detective 
s  orSeTtelt  us  that  the  earliest  form  of 
the  machine  was  invented  by  Juhus 
Jeffreys  in  the  fall  of  18J5.  H M  +** 
tor  the  mouth  alone  and  was  cal  ed  by 
Lim  he  ^oral  respirator."  Mrs  Thomas 
Carlylc.  in  a  letter,  described  it  as.  A 
thing  made  of  black  silk  with  a  quar 
ter  of  a  mile  of  brass  wire  m  it.  An 
i  acHsh  "iter  coined  the  hideous  par- 
ticiple-adjective,    "respiratored    -  a 

wan.  yellow  lady,  closely  veiled  and 

respiratored." 

IS  GOLF  CUOFJL? 
(A    TV    la  the  London  Dally  Chronicle.) 
When   sportive   neighbours   conjure  me 
To  hunv  lunch  ami  fee1-  the  tee, 

To  fight  a  frlenfy  &w\-t„ 
Does  Man-,  left  In  lone  estate, 
Her  habitation  desolate.  ■ 
Rain  Bcaldiag  tears  upon  her  plate, 

And  dub  her  partner  cruel? 
Nay    "absence   makes  for  fonder  heart." 
1  murmur,  as  the  driving  starts, 

-To  hate  it  adds  no  fuel; 
But  it  at  midnight  1  contrive 
To  dream  of  holla?  out  in  *«, 
Ami  Man's  head  obstructs  a  drive, 
She  Veil  might  think  me  cruel. 


New  York  Society  Dfibghta 
Boston   Audience  by 
Fine  Performance 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Now  York  Chamber  Music  Society,  B 
Inc.,  gave  its  first  concert  In  Boston  lastl 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.   The  members  aroK 
Wessrs.   Henrottr?  and  Saman,   violins; E 
Lifschey,  viola;  rCefer.  violoncello;  Mix,) 
double  bass;  Klncaid,  llvite;  de  Lusscher,  I 
oboe;  Langenus,  clar'irit;  Savolinl,  bns-| 
toon;  Franzl,  horn,  an  1  Miss  Carolynr 
Beebe,  pianist  and  director.   Mirs  Heebo 
played  here  some  years  ago;  Mr.  Hen- 
rott*  Is  well  known  her^,  for  hi  was  the  ' 
rxcellent  concert  master  of  the  ill-fated  I 
Haston  Opera  Company;  the  names  of] 
eV»er  members  are  familiar. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Beetho-1 
Vt-n,  Quintet,  op.  16,  for  piano,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn;  Schubert,  Octet, 
op.  106,  for  string-3,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  1 
horn;  Eugene  Goossens,  Jr..  Suite  In  C,  j 
op.  «,  for  piano,  violin,  flute;  U.  Q.  Ma- 1 
son,  Scherzo-Caprice,  op.  14  a  ( MSS.),  | 
for  piano,  strings,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,': 
bassoon,  horn. 

The  program  was  not  well  selected,  ' 
nor  was  It  skilfully-arranged.  The  music  j 
by  Goossens  and  Mason  was  played  here 
for  the  'first  time.    Unfamiliar  music  : 
should  not  be  performed  after  an  hour  ' 
of  other  music,  especially  in  chamber  | 
concerts.    The  ear  does  not  readily  re- 
ceive Impressions  after  an  hour  of  even  . 
» utei  talnlng  compositions,  and  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  venerable  shades  of 
Beethoven  and  Schubert,  there  was  little 
to  enjoy  last  night  except  the  perform- 
ance itself.    It  seemed  a  pity  that  the 
.skill  of  this   ensemble  should  be  so  I 
wasted.     Neither  composition  can   be  1 
lanked  among  the  engrossing  works  of  j 
the  two  great  masters.   It  is  pleasant  to 
note  In  Beethoven's  Andante  how  he 
started  out  with  Zerlina's  famous  ad- 
dress to  Masetto  In  his  head.  Schubert's 
introduction  to  his  Finale  13  impressive, 
but  with  these  exceptions  listening  was 
weary  work. 

Goossens.  born  In  '  London  In  l"i73, 
studied  at  Bruges,  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don. He  enjoys  in  England  an  enviable 
reputation  as  composer  and  conductor; 
he  has  vritten  much,  but  oniy  a  few  of  i 
his  minor  compositions  have  crossed  the ' 
Atlantic.  With  others  of  the  ultra- 
modern English  (ichcol  he  has  been 
shabbily  neglected  by  our  orchestral 
conductors.  The  Suite  played  last  night 
is  not  too  deliberately  modern,  although 
the  Impromptu  might  have  for  a  sub- 
title "Recollections  of  Debussy's  'After- 
noon of  a  Faun.'  "  Nevertheless,  this 
movement  is  melodivally  and  harmoni- 
cally the  most  interesting  of  the  three. 
The  Serenade  Is  labored,  without  senti- 
ment, without  passion,  without  grace. 
The  Divertissement  is  plpuunt,  relying 
upon  the  element  of  surprise  to  excite 
.applause. 

The  performance  of  the  Society  was 
admirable,  conspicuous  for  fine  phrasing, 
unfailin.-r  proportion  and  euphony.  If 
for  the  first  hour  a  hearer,  like  Chris- 
topher Sly,  nodded  and  did  not  mind  the 

play,  the  fault  was  in  the  pedestrian  V 
music,  not  in  .  the  performance  by  Oieil 


player  i. 


i 


^7  '  \ 


Though  the  quickness  of  ^ 

lhlnU    it                        J  cr  rP  Should  equal 
thonsh  the  number  of  thy  ca 
Argus'a  eyes;  yet  stop  them  all  wi*  !**5»| 
mans  wax,  and  bo  deaf  unto  or  ! 

of    tale-bearer,.    ca-u,r, :,f  m°en 
malevolent   delators,    who.    *hi  e  qui.t .  m 
sleep,  .owing  the  tares  of  discord  and  d.ls.oh. 
■distraet   the   tranquillity   ot   chanty  and  all 
end.v  society.    Those  are  the  toogae.  that 
L  the  world  on  firo.  cankers  of  !-e„utat,on,  and 
ikV  that   of   Jonas'a  gourd,    wither   a  good 
name  .,,  a  night      Kv.l  «ariu  ™« 
while  these  syiv.ts  walk  about  ana  1^ 
the  business  ot  hell,    ro  ^.ij:  (  ^ 

our  coir.ipte.1  hearts  "e  the  <? ^^nbout  hU 
,>Til    wnich  anr.y    be    at  work 
presence.   

.leffersonian  Simplicity 

^tSor  Mr  Thgjja. 
!^%at^^a^aS 


The  Demon 

Joan  Benedict  tells  this  story  in  the  , 
New  York  Evening  Post  about  the  curse, 
of  Turn.  The  story  may  be  old.  but  old 
rtortes  are  the  best:  "An  Irishman  was 
denouncing  whiskey.  'Whiskey,-  he  de- 
clared, 'makes  a  man  beat  his  wife,  de-| 
sert  his  children,  neglect  his  home, 
shoot  at  his  landlord^-and  miss  him  '. 

Paul  Adam 

J>aul  Adam,  who  died  a  few  days  ago. 
was  a  writer' not  widely  known  in  this 
country  although  WM,  de  Gourmont 
characterized  him  as  "a  magnificent  | 
spectacle."  Whatever  that  may  mean. 
Born  in  1862.  Adam  wrote  some  fool- 
ish book  before  he  was  25  years  old. 
"Le  The  Chez,  Miranda"  and  Les  De- 
moiselles Gouberl,"  in  collaboration  with 
Jean  Moreas.  ars  mong  them.  Later 
Ms  romances  of  manners  were  much 
better,  in  fact  his  sharp  observation,  to 
Koto  Gourmont,  "penetrated  like  the 
sting  of  a  wasp  into  things  and  souls. 
One  of  his  novels— we  do  not  recom- 
mend it  for  class  reading  in  young  la- 
kes' schools-is  "Le  Vice  ttltal,"  in 
which  he  gives  an  entertaining  descrip- 
tion of  the  joyous,  tumultuous  life  led 
by  a  successful  Parisian  composer  of 
light  operas.  The  heroine  is  the  com- 
poser's strange,  abnormal  daughter,  who 
finally  hangs  herself. 


Mine.  Hopekirk 

I  After  an  absence  from  Edinburgh  of  201 
years,   chiefly  spent   in   Boston.   Mine.  : 
Helen  Hopekirk,  returning  to  her  native 
city  save  a  piano  recital  on  Dec,  6.  Her. 
li  st' group  of  Pieces  comprised  Foote's 
Poem  After  Omar  Khayyam."  Op.  41. 
rs     Beach's    "Scottish    Legend  and 
roacDowells  "Keltic'*  sonata.    The  re- 
Etal.  according  to  the  press  notices  re- 
ceived here,    was  successful   in  every 
way    One  of  the  critics  remarked  that 
"Her  powers  of  interpretation  and  exe- 
cution   were  "alike  undiminished." 


OLSHANSKY  AT 
JORDAN  HALL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Bernard  Olshansky.  baritone,  gave  a 
veeftal  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  is  as  follows:  Handel.  Come 
Beloved;  Gluck.  Air  from  "the  Pilgrims 
of*  Mecca";  Bononcini,  Per  la  gloria 
d'arorar;  Bemborg.  Souper;  Trucco,  De 
ux  Reves;  Marie  Bachman,  Mignonette; 
Bimboni.  Pour  •  V  Ideal  nous  sommets 
morts;  Lishina.  The  Gypsy;  Gretchanir- 
no^T Evening  Bell  and  Death;  Sto  ipina 
TtTo  Giants!  Forsyth,  Oh,  red  is  the 
English  rose  Waghalter,  For  one  sweet 
hour  Jacchia.  the  Kiss;  Vooflman.014 
'Engl  ah  Drinking  Song;  Gastaldon,  II 
-Sw&etto  dl  Dante;  Donaudy.  Sp.rata 
three  Roumanian  folk  songs.  Alfred  De 

here  as  a  useful  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company  for  two  masons 
Bta  program   last   evening  conjLamne 
many  unfamiliar  songs,  and  even  the 
S  of  certain  composers  were  not 
familiar.  After  a  dozen  songs  had  been 
sung,  which  stood  out  in  bol<l  relief, 
the  song  of  Handel,  the  immortal  Melo- 
dist and  the  two  songs  of  Gre  chanipoff 
there  might  have  been  a  f uller  appi e 
elation  of  those  by  Lishina  and  St  oil - 
plia  if  the  words  had  been  printed  on 
?he  program.   As  it  was.  the  hearer  was 
left  in  painful  doubt  concerning  the 
gypsy's  Tffair.    What  he  had  done  or 
wS  doing  or  was  about  to  do;  "or  did 
Urne  *ave  the  faintest  idea  what  was 
She  matter  with  the  two  giants  But 
!Se  music  of  Grctchamnoff  was  in v- 
'^essive     in     itself.     The   air  .  from 
fcluck's  opera  gave  the  singer  an  op- 
;»ortunity  to  display  both  valubility  and 
72enUment,  the  pianist  a  chance  to  show 
his  fluent  1  et  hnic.  Bimboni  s  Elegy  10, 


I>ead  SoIdHF 

"jixalted.  Mr.  olshaneky  declaimed  it  in 
•Brcles's  vein.  "Mignonette."  dedicated 
<n  the  singer,  is  a  graceful  little  song  in 

Mr.  Olshankv's  singing  was  for  the 
ilnost  parr  spirited  and  resonant,  without 
■parked  differentiation  in  expression.  As 
|H  rule  he  was  content  with  alternation 

between*  forte  and  mezzo  forte,  not  at- 
.  tempting  subtlety  in  the  Interpretation. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  enthusiastic. 


of  Finn 
dnien: 


s  Polish  minister 
a  name?  Al>sit 


A  New  Year's  Present 
It  is  pleasant  In  these  sad  days  to 
think  of  the  New  Year's  gift  sent  by 
James  llowel.  Esq.,  to  Mr.  T.  C.  at  his 
house  upon  Tower  Hill. .  v 

••Sir,  To  inaugurate  a  good  and.  jovial 
New  Year  unto  you,  I  send  you  a  morn- 
ings draught  (VI*.  a  Bottle  of  Metheglln.) 
Neither  Sir  John  Barley-Corn,  or  Lac- 
chus  hud  anything  to  do  with  it.  but  it  Is 

he  pure  i'.iycs  of  the  Bee.  the  laborious 
Lee  and  King  of  Insects.  Tha  Druyds 
and  old  British  Bants  were  wont  to  take 
a  Carowse  hereof  before  they  ontei'ed  j 

nto  their  speculations,  and  it  you  do  so 
when  your  Fancy  labours  with  nothing-,  1 
it  will  do  you  no  huit,  and  I  know  ycurl 
Fancy  to  l>e  very  good.    But  this  Drink 
always  carries  a  kind  of  Stale  with  it. 
for  it  mu4>  be  attsnded  with  a  brown 
Tost;  nor  will  it  admit  but  of  one  good  I 
Draught,  and  that  In  the  Morning;  if : 
more,   ir  will  keep  a  humming  in  the  I 
Head,  and  so  speak  too  much  of  the  ; 
House  it  comes  from.  I  mean  the  Hive. 
*    •    •    and  because- the  Bottle  .might 
make  more  hast,  have  made  It  go  upon 
these  (Poetique)  feet."  Howel  then  adds 
a  quatrain  In  his  own  Latin  and  trans- 
lates it. 

The  Juveo  of  B»M.  not  Bacchus  here  behol.l. 
W'Jiich  British  Bniiis  were  wont  to  quaff  of  old. 
The  Berries  of  the  tirape  with  Furies  snail, 
But  la  the  Honoy  Dumb  the  graces  dwell. 

Howel  adds  an  explanatory  note:  '•This 
alludes  to  a  saying  which  the  Turks 
have,  that  there  lurks  a  Devil  in  every 
Berry  of  the  Vine." 


An  Old  Man's  Mead 

Lovers  of  George  Borrow  may  remem- 
ber that  Lavengro  was  invited  to  drink 
mead  by  the  old  man,  for  whom  he  re-  j 
covered  his  donkey.   The  old  man  pro-  . 
duced  a  bottle  holding  about  a  quart  j 
and  two  cups  each  containing  about  halt* 
a  pint.    Then  he  poured  the  brown- 
colored  liquor. 

'"Health  and  thanks,'  I  replied;  and 
being  very  thirsty,  emptied  my  cup  at  a 
draught;  I  had  scarcely  done  so,  how- 
ever, when  I  half  repented.  The  mead 
was  deliciou6ly  sweet  and  mellow,  but 
appeared  strong  as  brandy;  my  eyes 
reeled  ir.  my  head,  and  my  brain  be- 
came slightly  dizzy.  'Mead  is  a  strong 
drink,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  looked 
at  me,  with  a  half  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance. "This  is  at  any  rate.'  said  I, 
•so  strong  indeed,  that  1  would  not  drink  Ijj 
another  cup  for  any  consideration.'  "And 
I  would  not  ask  you,'  said  the  old  man; 
'for  if  you  did,  you  would  probably  be 
stupid  all  day,  and  wake  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a  headache.  Mead  is  a  good, 
drink,  but  woundily  strong,  especially  to 
those  who  be  not  used  to  it.  as  I  sup- 
pose you  are  not.'  'Where  do  you  get 
it?'  said  I.  'I  make  it  myself,'  said  the 
old  man,  'from  the  honey  which  my  bees 
make.'  •' 

Now  Borrow  was  passionately  fond  of 
strong  ale:  he  never  wearied  shouting 
the  praise  of  it:  he  drank  it  freely;  but, 
mark  you,  mead  affected  him. 


Honey  Drink 

The  ancients  made  at  least  six  kinds 
of  honey  drink — honey  and  water,  or 
hydromel;  honey  and  wirfb,  melicraton 
Or  mulsum;  honey  and  vinegar,  or 
oxymel:  the  washing  of  the  combs  or 
aponieli;  Juice  of  some  grapes  and. 
honey,  or  omphaeomeli;  sea- water  and 
honey,  or  thalasslomeli. 

Wc  are  now  concerned  only  with 
hydromel.  There  are  many  receipts 
for  the  six  honey  drinks  to  be  found 
In  that  invaluable  book,  without  which 
no  gentleman's  library  is  complete. 
"The  Theater  of  Insects:  or  Lesser 
Living  Creatures,  as  Bees,  Flies,  Cater- 
pilla  rs.  Spiders.  Worms,  etc..  a  Most 
Elaborate  Work"  by  Tho.  Mpuffet,  Doc- 
tor In  Physick  (London.  1658).  Here 
is  the  most  approved  one  for  hydromel: 
Take  x>f  the  decoction  with  Hops  12 
pounds,  purified  honey  scummed  V 
pound  and  half,  tosted  bread  strowed 
with  the  flour  of  malt,  one  piece,  put 
all  Into  a  wooden  vessel  well  covered, 
and  place  11  near  a  stool,  take  away 
tho  froth  that  rlseth.  twice  a  day,  with 
a  wooden  skimmer  that  hath  holes  in 
it;  after  10  dales  set  it  up  in  your  cel- 
lar, after  14  daies  drink  it.  They  make 
it  the  same  way  in  summer  with  fair 
water  and  made  this  way  they  drink 
it  in  winter,  and  when  they  desire  to 
be  drunk,  in  Rusa  and  English  they 
call  it  Mede." 

Moses  forbade  the  people  of  Israel 
from  burning  honey  in  any  offering  of 
the  Lord  made  by  fire.  It  has  boon 
said  that  this  was  because  nations  of- 
fered wagers  made  with  honey  to  tho 
Run  and  Moon,  and  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven:    but   good   old    Doc.  Mouffet 


oy.  and  I 
'  Israel  | 
become  i 
ter  one 


rather  forbid  the  Jew**  btoauae  h 

hath  a  power  of  ferrtentltl 
I    Moses  was  something  of  a 

i  :  than  one-  tho  chlldr 
rebelled  against  him.  Let  u 
t*e-maaters;  that  word  is 

than  "apiarists." 

Some  one  may  ask  tho  differenco  be- 
tween  mead  nd  methcglin.  Vernier  In 
ltSp  drew  this  distinction:  "Mctheglin  1b 
\ei  \  strong  iclndo  of  drlnke.  mado  of 
threo  or  four  parts  of  wator  and  one. 
of  honey  bovled  together  and  scummed 
very  cleano."  He  advised  the  addition 
of  rosemary  and  ginger.  "Meath  or 
med-i  is  liko  to  metheglin,  the  chiofest 
difference  is  that  it  is  not  so  hot  in  op- 
eration; for  meath  is  made  of  one  part 
of  honey  and  six  times  so  much  pure 
Iwater,  or  more," 


A  Complaint 

(Baird  Leonard  in  iho  Morning- Talegraph.) 
When  you  ask.  "How  iu  tho  gruycro  to- 1 

Why  do  the  waiters  Invariably  lie? 
"Verv  nice.  Madame,"  Is  what  they  all  say, 

Serving  a  portion  that's  llnky  and  dry; 
Fromage  domestic  does  not  qualify. 

(Do  not  consider  me  traitorous  please) 
Call  me  a  gourmet,  but  hark  to  my  cry: 

I  wish  I  had  a  good  Camerbert  cheese! 

Lettonia's  Stamp 

For  a  chaste  design,  commend  us  to 
a  postage  stamp  issued  by  Lettonia.  In 
the  centre  two  women  embracing";  in 
the  foregiourtd  a  skull  and  withered 
bush,  rotting;  in  the  distance  the  walls 
of  Riga  while  the  whole  scene  Is  light- 
ed by  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Wasn't  there 
room  for  a  view  of  the  Last  Judgment? 


Who  Is  there  that  has  nf.t",  from  time  to 
time,  felt  how  cold  and  flat  is  all  this  talk 
tibout  politics  and  science,  and  the  new  books 
and  the  new  men,  and  how  a  genuine  Utterance 
or  fellow-feeling  outweighs  the  whole  of  St? 
Mark  the  words  of  Bacon:  "For  a  crowd  is' 
uot  a  company,  and  fares  are  but  a  gallary  of-- 
pictuies,  and  tain  but  a  Unfiling  cymbal, 
where  there  is  no  love." 


Sad  Sights 

Our  daily  walk  abroad  was  saddened 
yesterday,  not  by  the  many  poor  we 
saw, .  for  men  and  women  all  looked 
well-fed  and  sumptuously  clothed, 
many  in  arrogant  motor  cars,  but  by 
an  honest  aog  whose  tail  had  been  cut 
off  to  the  root  by  some  fancier,  and 
by  a  sadder  horse  whose  tail  had  been 
docked  in  accordance  with  an  absurd 
and  cruel  fashion.  Strange  to  say,  that 
morning  we  had  been  reading  the 
learned  disquisition  on  the  horse  by 
the  excellent  Mr.  Edward  Topsell  in 
his  "History  of  Four-footed  Beasts  and 
Serpents*'  (London,  1658).  Let  us 
quote  from  the  section  headed  "Of 
Adorning  arid  Furnishing  Horses": 

"I  cannot  approve  them  that  cut  off 
their  Horses  tail'  or  foretop;  one  re- 
ceived beginning  from  an  ignorant  per- 
swaslon  of  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  Horse's  back,  and  the  other  from 
an  imagined  comliness,  by  trimming  it 
with  ribben  or  some  devised  knot,  or 
that" it  hindered  the  Horses  sight.  In 
the  first  the  Beast  is  wronged  and  de- 
prived of  his  help  against  the  flies,  and 
decency  Of  his  hinder  parts;  and  in  the 
second  nature  accused'  for  hot  adorn- 
ing the  Horses  forehead  with  more 
gaudy  and  variable  coloured  hairs,  and 
providing  a  bunch  of  hair  to  weaken 
his  eyes;  but  neither  of  these  Is  toler- 
able, for  a  wise  man  once  to  imagine, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  spend  any 
more  time  to  censure  this  vain  adorn- 
ing of  Horses." 

The  poets  could  not  abide  a  docked 
tail.  Shakespeare's  well-proportioned 
steed  had  a  "thin  mane,  thick  tail." 
Du  Bartas  informs  us  that  Cain,  found- 
ing a  colony,  turned  towards  the  ani- 
mals, for  human  beings  were  searce. 
The  horse  that  pleased  him  in  every 
way  is  described-  at  length: 
K   crested   neck   bow'd    like   a  half-bent 

bowe, 
Whereon 

Howe : 
A.    firm,  full 
ground. 

i  As  for  the  wretched  tail-less  dog, 
what  becomes  of  Victor  Hugo's  char- 
acterization: "The  dog,  that  comic 
beast;  whose  sweat  is  in  its  mouth  and 
whose  laugh  is  in  his  tail." 


long,  thin,  curled  mans  doth 
tail,    touching    the  lowly 


"The  Old  Familiar  Places" 

&s  the  World  Wags: 

Cheshire  Cheese,  oft  Fleet  street  of 
course.  When  I  wrote  "Strand"  the 
book  of  the  house  was  before  me  with 

(address  in  heavy  type.  Anyway  Fleet 
to  the  Strand  is  what  Winter  is  to 

|  Bummer  street.  Anyway,  I  was  the 
only  chap  to  give  the  name' of  the  real 
address,  "Wine  Office  Court."   Now  let 

;  somebody  ,  tell  me  that's  wrong.  Now 
we  have  it  located.  I  didn't  intend  to 
imply  that  the  patronage  was  confined 

|to  City  chaps  from  Crouch  End,  but 

(largely  so,  and  that  literary  lions  In 
our  time  do  not  dine  there  refcularlv. 

!  ■  •  * 

In    the   "Black   Cat"   in    Pafis,  the 
thrifty  proprietor  fastened  the  chair  of 
the  founder  to  the  celling  to  save  re- 
viewing it  for  succeeding  generations  of 
1  tourists.  And    Louis   Goetz  of  Buffalo 


Which  reminds  t  i"— #n^H»  wc  babble 

tmly  of  English  chop  houses? 

Before  tho  <  urse  or  prohibition  of 
Wine  and  beer,  we  had  quite  a  number 
of  good  ones,  equal  to  England,  even 

If  In  the  mass,  our  cooking  Is  the  worst 
In  the  world.   We  now  Bit  In  clubs  and 

glare  at  each  other.  It  Isn't  that  we 
used  formerly  to  become  pickled  at 
dinner,  but,  Chablls.  Moselle,  Hock, 
Claret,  Beer  and  Ale  are  absolutely 
r.ecessary  to  benefit  digestion  and  pro-  , 
mote  good  fellowship. 

Newspapers  have  a  curious  rule  that 
names  may  not  be  printed,  something 
to  do  with  free  advertisement,  perhaps, 
but  here  are  a  few  eating  houses  Which 
flourished  in  normal  times,  now  gone 
the  way  of  all  good  things  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  wild-eyed  reformer.  Not, 
one  or  them  had  the  artificial  atmos- 
phere created  by  giiest  books,  souvenirs 
cr  printed  pamphlet  of  legendary  his- 
tory: 

Boyle's.  Duluth,  Minn.— Gtalit  Lake  Su- 
perior whiteflsh,  planked  or  broiled. 
WhlteOsh  shun  sewage,  and  have  made 
their  last  stan<|  in  the  pure  waters  of 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Webber  &  Stuber'8.  Milwaukee— Re- 
sort of  Booth,  Barrett,  Nat  Goodwin, 
newspaper  men.  politicians,  musicians 
and    literary    gents.     Henry  Webber, 

I  plump,  pink-cheeked,  handsome,  appe- 
tite-provoking, whose  nightly  custom 
was  to  go  the  rounds  of  tables  shaking 

(hands  with  guests. 

I  Carling's,    St.   Paul— Canvasback  and 
red-head  duck  with  wild  rice. 

The  Fly-Trap.  San  Francisco— Fish- 
but  San  Francisco  had  a  hundred  places 
to  dine  the  like  of  which  we  Bostonians 
can't  imagine  in  our  wildest  dreams. 
Klosky's,  Mobile— Sea  food. 
Crenelle's,  Portland,  Or. — Huge  craw- 
fish, almost  as  large  as  "short"  lobsters. 

Davenport's,  Spokane  —  Famous  for 
broiled  steaks,  and  as  having  invented 
potatoes  O'Brien  (hashed  brown  with 
green  peppers). 

Absoti's,  Chicago — Abson  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, steward  of  a  London  club, 
started  a  chop  house  In  a  Chicago  alley 
and  specialized  in  English  chop.  His 
chops  were  selected  by  an  expert  of  a 
great  packing  house  and  trimmed  to 
order  in  a  strictly  English  design.  And 
his  baked  potatoes,  and  pickled  walnuts, 
and  buxom  apple-cheeked  wife,  who  col- 
lected at  the  desk ! 

One  remembers  Tom's,  near  Trinity 
Church  on  the  corner  of  Thames  and 
Temple  streets.  New  York.  Chops  and 
ale  in  a  toby.  And  Joe  Billy's  near  the 
produce  exchange,  with  his  barbecue  of 
clams.  j_ 

And  Tony  Faust,  St  Louis — Kalte'r- 
Aufschnit  and  a  special  beer,  brewed  for 
his  place  only. 

But  what's  the  use?  Gone,  all  gone.  I 
can  see  ahead    of    us    an    epidemic  of 
hypochondria. 
Boston.      LANSING  R.  ROBINSON,  j 
Then  there  was  Jimmy  Jones's  in  Nor- 
folk,  Va. — Wonderful    Mqpjack   oysters  | 
and  reed  birds.   Mint  juleps  never  to  | 
be  forgotten.    (We  are  falling  into  Mr. 
Robinson's  staccato  expressions  of  en-  I 
thusiasm. ) 

Albany,  N.  Y.  There  was  the  Windsor,  I 
with  Charley  Fairfield,  landlord^  a  soft-! 
■  voiced    landlord,    outwardly   a  regular 
Charley,  but  a  .hard  hitter,  a  graduate 
from  a  Hudson  liver  boat.   There  was 
Johnny  McArdle's,   famous   for  steaks 
and  chops.    The  elder  McArdle,  dead 
when  we  frequented  the  place,  was  with 
Walker  in   Nicaragua.    Queer  pictures 
"in  oil"  of  the  filibustering  expedition 
j  were  on  the  wall.    Johnny  was  never 
!  tired  of  saying1  haw  he  could  have  mar 
vied  a  girl  worth  $1,000,000;  "but  I  loved! 
|  my  wife."  Then  there  was  Jo  Walter's 
i  oyster  house  opposite  the  Capitol  on 
Washington  avemue.    Members  of  the 
court  of  appeals  could  be  seen  there, 
seated   at  the  tables,   buttering  little 
crackers,    devouring    oysters,  drinking 
bottled  beer  or  hard  cider.    Good  old 
days!  Would  that  some  one  would  make 
a  historical,  gastronomlcal  handbook  of 
America.    New  Orleans  should  have  at 
i  least  50  pages. 

j  Mr.  William  B.  Wright  remembers 
gratefully  in  New  York  the  old  Shake- 
speare, the  Irving  Mouse,  Solarl's,  Mar- 
tinelli's;  the  coffee  and  fishballs  at  the 

iGUsey  House,  Thomas's  chop  house  in 

Ithe  Toronto  of  1SB9.—  Ed. 
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pressivo  Allcgrettc 
Sonata  In  E  Hut 
con  splrito,  allegro  con 
one.  Rondo,  Allepro  mollo;  So 
minor,  op.  23,  Presto,  Andante 
plu  Allegretto,  Allegw 
G  major  op.  30,  A  Hep 
Mlnuetto,  Allegro  ylyj 


major,  op.  I! 
moltc 


Moltc 


For  a  fine  example  of  hlfalutln  see 
this  extract  from  a  circular  written  by 
flie  passionate  press-agent  of  Mine. 
Matzenauer:  "Imagine  the  surpi  >■"•■ 1 
then,  of  her  enthusiastic  following, 
when  she  slipped  forth  on  the  Metro- 
politan stage  one  evening,  enfiladed 
with  the  jeweled  radiance  of  the  bqxoS, 
the  i.u  fait  host  below,  above  the  hum- 
bly garbed— yet  all  made  oblivious  to 
differences  jn  life-'*  stations  by  that 
great  humanizing  force,  Music,  and  in- 
dubitably dazzled  her  audience  in  a 
dramatic  soprano  part." 


Every  Little  Helps 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Entering  the  other  day  a  local  club 
the  intellectual  melodies  of  which  were, 
in  the  happy  days  preceding  the  1st 
of  last  July,  sustained  more  strongly  j, 
than  usual  by  a  left  hand  part  of  I 
alcohol,  I  encountered  in  the  vestibule  a 
powerful  odor  of  beer.  The  qffect  of 
this  .sensation  through  association  of 
ideas  was  an  immediate  heightening  ->f 
spirits,  and  1  encountered  my  •  fellow 
members  with  a  tolerable  reproduction 
of  the  old  expectant  form;  nor  was  I 
surprised  to  elicit  from  them  an  Im- 
mediate response  in  kind.  In  fact  for 
the  first  time  in  many  niontVu  -there 
was  reproduced  for  an  hour  or  so  some- 
thing like  the  old  atmosphere  of  good- 
fellowship  that  used  to  make  the  piace 
tolerable. 

I  discovered  later  that  to  this  v<  i  v 
end  there  had  been  installed  in  the 
vestibule,  in  the  furtive  fashion  of  a 
dictaphone,  one  of  those  contrivances 
that  sanitarily  drip  a  disinfectant  in 
certain  retreats.  This  filled  with,  real 
beer  from  the  private  store  of  sonic  ob- 
liging philanthropist,  delivered  drop 
of  its  precious  contents  every  half  min- 
ute or  so  and  filled  the  air  with  its 
aroma.  Eveiy  member  necessarily 
passed  through  this  perfumed  area  as 
he  entered,  and  breathed  its  air,  and 
was  reacted  upon  according  to  his  hind 
by  its  subtle  influence  with  the  plea  :mt 
average  result  that  I  have  recorded. 

If  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have 
succeeded  in  enforcing  upon  a  plain 
majority  of  their  fellow  citizens  Hi, it- 
ascetic  views  an,!  practices  are  wl'linq  to 
make  this  small  concession  to  the  van- 
quished, might  it  not  be. a  good  i>t*n  to 
make  the  use  of  this  simple,  c«jntriv;i  nee- 
general?  GAYLOQI)  QCEX,  * 

Boston. 


Large  Audience  Applauds  the  Artistic 
Performance 
Harold  Bauer  and  Jaques  Thibaud 
gave  the  second  concert  in  their  series 
of  Beethoven  sonatas  at  Jordan  Hall 
last  evening  to  a  full  house.  The  pro- 
gram included  four  of  the  piano-violin 
sonatas  of  the  middle  period  of»  Bee> 
thoven's  work.  The  performance  was- 
marked  by  high  technical  excellence 
and  a  thorough-going  eloquence  that 
carried  the  .audience  with  it. 

The  distinguishing  quality  of  the  even- 
ing, in  fact,  was  the  Complete*  unity  of 
composer,  performers  and  audience;  For 
the  vigor  and  clash,  even  the  brilliance, 
of  the  performers,  equalled  the  demands' 
of  the  composer,  and  the  audience  was 
throughout  sympathetic  and  responsive. 

Mr.  Thibaud  played  with  breadth  and 
warmth  and  yet  without  a  forcing  of  his 
violin  and  Mr.  Bauer  f-ve  his  usual 
finished  interpretation  y  ^fe'reat  deli 
cacy  and  firei  / 


A  St.  Louis  Bull-Fight 

As  the  World  Wags:       ,  ' 

Speaking  of  jui-alai  reminds  me  of  the 
Big  Frost  in  St.  Louis,  tjpr  ridiculously 
under-advertised  World's  Fair  which 
with  all  its  incidentals  drew  about  one* 
third  of  the  anticipated  attend-in  e!  'Wie 
■tai-alai  people  put  up  a  steel  and  brick 
building  big. enough  for  a  zeppelin  shed; 
and  thcr  gross  gate  receipts  did  i.ol  pay 
tor  the  hod-carrier's  wages. 

It.  is  often  very  hard  to  ti  anspi.i  -  '  a 
nationrl  game.  Along  with  the;  .i.J-ni-M 
enterprise  there  failed  an  attempt  ;.t 
bull-fighting,  .with  a  most  memorable 
smash.  Moralists  had  objc  icxl  to  1 1 ; ■  v - 
ing  it  in  the  Fair,  but  promoters  built 
a  $!_'A.O0O  arena,  of  glittering  pin  w.iod, 
across  •  the  line  in  St.  Louis  '  ounty. 
which  is  wholly  distinct  from  St.  i  onis, 
the  city.  The  first  performance,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  was  the  last  and  ahbf 
one.  There  was  S30.000  ir:  the  house,  but 
no  fighting  bulls.  The  ina.nr-<  ">  \C 
stalled  and  Killed  lime  with  "Wil  l  \v. 
features;  pseudo  West  Pointers  rode 
three  horses  abreast:  Indians  dr  ip -d 
themselves  sideways,  and  Ccssacks 
scuffed  up  the  dust  by  dragging  oiu*  'n-el 
as  they  rode.  But  the  crowd  grew  im- 
patient. They  were,  the.ro  f->r  ,;oie  and 
devastation,  and  IheV  wanted  it.  And  so. 
when  a  faked  up  play  by  the  >•!••<  i:f 
gave  the  management  an  excuse  lo  ati* 
nounce  that  the  t'ght  had  been  (Virt'iifc 
den.  they  refused  to  loav-,  bill  pounded 
the  benches  ami  howled.,  and  :!<•■  >:|>.  -  iff 
was  hustled  outside.  Finally  soirn-- l..njr 
had  to  be;  done;  a  staff  of  eostwmjM 
matadors  and  toreadors,  inotiatod 
afoot,  wero  paraded  around  the  arena* 
nnd  tho  heavy  la  it  iced  door  of  the  -.l-nk 
hull  pen  under  the  grand  stand  was. 
swung  to  ivl"^-'  the  ".I-:  fe-rate  <umT 
sbort-hcrned  turner.-',  wild  and  sttvagCJ 
whiH.  had  been  a.lv  rtiscd  in  post.  IS. 

The  "lighte-rs"  met  a  sMi  in  "I  latuMcr; 
.t  :|oz.  I.  tired.  sciaWf.v.  diwnnsolaJj 
sto«'kjard  steers  hmMI.-d  in  the  cornel", 
each  'trying  t"  shuffl.-  bims.-lf  to  lh<* 
bottom  of  the  oiv:  T'i.  v  had  no  more 
idea  of  tii-'htiug  'am  tiie.v  had  oi  living, 
nnr  half  as  much.  "T.-,l;"  "s  back.  In 
Kan-T.s   fit  v."    was   t'-icir   plainly  «?'-- 


:ssed  and  fervent  i 
ly  ihnfiKtt.  As  rnr 
ated  tnataaovs— why 
i  onte  color!  The  ;-t 
■ly  tried   Ir    r'"0  I  tl 


.••die.  nimvgjD 
i  ipping  Up  i 


r 

Jlon 


i  T  V    tan  iiioN-"        aw*y  "': 

f  '■  H  r  nulitlcitV      Th»    <" <" ll^»"«J>-  end: 
'i   ih»  crowd  ir.  a  »ood  humor.  : 

'  Vut  there  w  i.-    <!;•-  nioi"  As  1 

lull  of  the  crowd  drifted  out  thiol 

Id  >  off  .>.;•••   ■"        V..       d     •!•    '  «■>' 

f  m  the  rile  and  showed  his  sentiments 
h\^"mashin?  it  ami  throw  ins  the  pieces 
Into  a  lM*P  J,lst  ,,,on  a  clia:1  xv,1° 
tiehi.'n«  a  cigar  lighted  a  pile  of  post- 
n5»  in  l^s  than.*  *^/ds  »'r. 
noster-v  chairs  and  pme  walls  "era 
blazing  like  a  furnace.  The  town 
ihou-Ut  the  whole  iair  was  '•urnini;  in 
"  JJ" den«e  smoke  from  SW.OO*  net  loss 
rinfted  slowlv  up  the  valley.  All  in  all 
khe  spectators  voted  it  a  high  percent 
km  durol  entertainment,  of  a- rare  and 
even  unique  sort,  for  the  great  Amen- 
can  bull-fight  was  never  repeat.nl. 

I  suppose  a  Mexican  or  a  Spaniard 
could  reasonably  retort  upon  us  that 
hull-flshting  is  at  least  as  commendable 
a  came  as  our  American  came  or  ar- 
son Indulged  In  so  much  in  this  coun- 
try'by  both  amateurs  and  professionals. 
Anyway,  as  I  said,  sanies  are  usually 
hard  to  transplant.  You  can  import 
and  transplant  vices,  insects,  pests  and 
nuisances  of  all  sorts,  but  games  slic-; 
atthe  border.  Of  course,  this  oul!- 
fLht  was  not  the  real  thing,  but  .1  wad 
vastlv  more  entertaining  to  an  Amerl- 
can  crowd  as  it  was.  W-  1 

Brookline. 

HOLMES  SHOWS 
RUINS  OF  BELGIUM 

First  of  Series  of  Lectures  on 
War  Scenes 


Raymond  Havens,  Pianist, j 
Pleases  a  Large 

Audience  [ 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

'    Raymond  Havens,  pianist,  gave  la  r«- 
Jcltal    yesterday ,  afternoon   In  Jordan 
.'{Hall.    His  program   was  as  follows: 
Schubert,  Funtnsie.  op.  15;  Itameau,  La 
Triomphanto.  Gavotto  from  "Le  Tem- 
ple de  la  1 1 lo iue"  :%  Mendelssohn,  Rondo 
Capriccioso;     Ffeld.     Nocturne  In 
major;  Schumann.  Toccata;  Carpenter, 
£  Little  Indian.  Little  Dancer;  Grieg.  An- 
dante     Roligioso;  GlucU-Saint-Saens, 
Valuations    on    airs    from  "Aleeste"; 
Chopin.   Six   Preludes,   op.  2S.  Ballade, 
op.  2J,  Valse  Hrillahte. 

An   orthodoxy  program  recommended 
for  family  use;  music  that  is  warranted 
not  to  bring-  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
the  young'  person  and  could  be  heard 
safely  by  Mrs.  Uoffin.    Mr.  Carpenter 
of  Chicago  was  the  only  composer  of 
doubtful    tendencies    admitted.  There 
was    no    room    for   any    libertine  and 
shocking  Frenchman.     Instead  of  any 
I  dangerous  young  Englishman,  we  heard 
John  Field,  the  Irishman,  who  had  the 
|   good  taste  to  die  in  1837.    There  was 
Mendelssohn's  Rondo,  which  has  served 
B  many  years  as  a  show  piece  at  gradua- 
\l  tlpn  exercises  of  young  ladies'  semin- 
!  aries.    There  was  the  Toccata  of  Schu- 
mann,   which    has   sometimes  played 
reviewers  of  concerts  a  mean  trick  by 
a  certain  resemblance  to  an  Etude  of 
Rubinstein's. 

Mr.  Havens,  with  his  ready,  fluent 
mechanism,  should  be  farther  advanced 
in  his  art  than  he  is  today.  He  can1 
play  swiftly,  smoothly  and  accurately,! 
as  *  far  as  mere  notes  are  concerned, 
but  he  is  deficient  in  the  fine  qualities.' 
He  should  cultivate  tonal  beauty,  thel 
art  of  singing  a  melody,  significant! 
phrasing.  He  should  remember  thatl 
pedals  are  to  be  used,  not  abused. 

A  large  audience  gave  many  mani- 
festations of  delight. 


Burton  Holmes  gave  the  first  illilstrat- 
ed  lecture  in  Symphony  Hall  last  evenv  | 
ing  before  a  great  audience.  The  sub-i 
ject  was  "Belgium."  It  is  needless  to, 
say  that  the  pictures  portraying  the, 
unnecessary-  and  criminal  devastation,  | 
the  barbaric  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
Huns,  and  the  more  cheerful  scenes  of 
the  nnal  relief  and  joy  were  of  absorb- 
in"  interest;  that  the  descriptions  and 
I  comments  of  the  lecturer  were  agree- 
ably instructive. 

This  course,  which  will   include  illus- 
trated  lectures   on   the   battlefields  of 
France   Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  Rhine 
"  as  it  is  todav.  and  "Vanished  Russia, 
should  furnish  something  more  than  ex- 
cellent entertainment.    The  American  is 
proverbially    good    natured.    too  good- 
natured.    In  his  own  country  he  submits 
with    reprehensible    easiness    to  public 
and  private  impositions.   He  is  also  tor- 
getful.     To    some,    unfortunately,    the  , 
ereat  war  is  now  as  remote  as  Eng-  > 
land's  long  struggle  against  Napoleon.  J 
These  pictures  showing  how  the  modern 
1  Huns  waged  war  should  set  these  tol- 
!  erant  persons  a-thinking.   Not  that  they 
should  cherish  a  revengeful  spirit,  but 
"they  should  not  forget.  Far  from  scenes 
'  of  awful  desolation,  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded  constantly  of  what  Belgium  and 
1  France  suffered  in  order  that  this  coun- 
ry  might  breathe  freely  and  be  undis- 
turbed. 

1    Thc  lecture  will  be  repeated  tomorrow 
i  afternoon.    The  subject  of  the  lectures 
'  next  week  will  be  "The  Battlefields  of 
France."   

MADAME  POVLA  FRIJSH 
GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 

Delightful  Program  at  Jordan  Hall— 
Vaiied  Pieces 

At  a  recitai  in  Jordan  Hall  last  night. 
J  Madame  Povla  Frijsh  sang  the  follow- 
f  ing    songs:     "Credi    del    Alma    mia, " 
I  Beati-     "Menuet'    Chante."  Rameau; 
|  "Promenade    Natlnale."    Bordcs;  "La 
[  i-aravane."      Chausson:  "Serenade, 
I  Grovlez    "L'lntruse,"  Fcvrier:  "Toutes 
I  les  Fleurs,"  Chabrier:  "Six  Enfantines. 
ft  Moussorgsky  ;       "Scherzo."  Jensen, 
B  "«now  '    lie    "Woodland  Y\  andering. 
loriegi'  "When    I    Bring    You  Colored 
"  TovZ"  and  "Tne  Odalisque."  Carpenter. 
Mme    Frijsh's    program,  as .«*»"? 
■howed  treasures  that  were  the  fi  -lit 
>f  diligent  and  discriminating  search. 
Chal  rier  s    song   of    flowers    was  un- 
wortl v  of  its  composer,  while  Bordes  s 
iong  and   that  of  Grovlez  were  little 
tbove  the  stratum  of  artificiality,  but 
Mme    Frij-h    elevated    them    by  her 
magic  power  of  envoking   images.  A 
more  complete   success   was   Fcvrier  s 
*on~  of  "Death,  the  lover."    Sung  in  a 
subtle  pianissimo  the  veiled  illusion  was 
pet-feet. 

Mme.  Frijsh  deserves  praise  for  smg- 
ing  Molissorgsky's  inimitable  songs  or 
childhood  in  full.    Each  of  the  six  Is  a 
miniature     roaster-work     of  aptness, 
and  economy.   .  __. _ 


There  are  some  interesting  concerts) 
this  week.  Mme.  Samaroff  and  Mr.  del 
Gogorza  are  together  a  strong  attraction 
for  Sunday  afternoon  audiences. 

Miss  Mona  Gondre,  who  will  make  hei 
first  appearance  in  Boston  tomorrow 
ofternoon,  is  only  a  little  over  20,  but 
sue  has  been  on  the  stage  is  France, 
chiefly  in  children's  parts,  for  a  good 
many  years,  having  played  Lord  Faun- 
tleroy,  David  Copperfield,  and  a  little 
girl  in  one  of  Brieux's  plays.  Through 
the  war  she  went  about  the  French, 
British  and  American  camps,  singing 
old  Fiench  folk  songs  and  American 
popular  songs.  With  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Rogers  she  gave  concerts  for 
the  British  soldiers  in  Picardy  in  Febru- 
ary, 191s.  Mr.  Rogers  writes:  "Although 
she  works  with  the  same  material  as 
Yvette  Guilbert,  she  has  never  studied 
;  with  her  or  even  heard  her  in  action." 
;  Miss  Gondre  made  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  on  Dec.  23  at  the 
Princess.  The  Evening  Post  said  of 
her:  "At  present  she  is  a  sort  of  com- 
pound of  butterfly  and  Paris  gamin" 
and  "an  amusing  performer  of  amusing 


,  gong-. 

Miss  Maurel  bears  a  famous  name,  but 
J  she  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  great 
'  baritone. 

i     Mr.  Meldrum,  who  will  give  a.  recital 
here  next   Wednesday  afternoon,  is  a 
young  pianist  who  gave  a  recital  in  New 
York  cn  Dec.  8.    The  Tribune  said  of 
,  him  that,  despite  total  blindness,  "he 
I  measures  well  above  the  average  of  the 
Ipianists  who  have  asked  our  suffrages 
(so  far  this  season.  His  playing  is  full  of 
I color  and  finely  articulated." 
■    Mi-.  Gebhard  and  Mr.  Pattison  are  well 
known  here,  and  It  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  of  their  respective  abilities.  Mr. 
Gehhard's  program  is  decidely  modern, 
and  he  has  the  courage  to  begin  with 
works   by   composers  of  ultra-modern 
tendencies. 

Mr.  Werrenrath  is  always  a  welcome 
visitor. 

At  the  Symphony  concerts  Stojowski's 
symphony  will  be  played  here  for  the 
first  time— it  took  the  Paderewski  prize— 
,'  and  Mme.  Matzenauer  will  sing  with  the 
i  orchestra  for  the  first  time— songs  all 
made  In  Germany. 

Random  Notes  About  the  Stage 

and  Certain  Stage  People 

The  Herald  spoke  a  few  days  ago  of 
;  the  production  in  London  of  Henry 
James's  comedy,  "The  Reprobate."  It 
may  be  remembered  that  his  comedy, 
"The  Outcry."  "based  on  the  sale  of  a 
certain  Old  Master  that  made  a  Een- 
aation  at  the  time,  was  brought  out  by 
the  stage  Society  in  1917.  The  stage 
describes  "The  Reprobate"  as  a  "clever 
and  witty,  ingenious,  perhaps  almost 
too  well-made,  and  somewhat  formal 
<  and  artificial  comedy,  or,  rather,  far- 
cical comedy." 

Georgette  Cohan,  appearing  as  Peter 
Pan  in  London  fDec.  18) — she  had  until 


sHurance  and  a  graceful  style. 
"But  sin  must  study  the  art  of  re- j 
pes.  ,  and  icarn  to  make  move  or  her  I 
Voice.    She  la  a  restless  Peter,  and  by 
no  means  the  dream  child  of  some  of  I 
her  predecessors,  but  she  is  an  actress  , 
with  a  future  of  real  promise,  in  whom 
Mr    Bouclcault  has  made  a  real  dis- 
oovery."    Perhaps  George  M.  can  give 
her  lessons  in   repose   when   she  re- 
ti  rns     "Mr.  Allan  Jeaves  plays  Capt. 
ll.iok'  as  a  gentle- voiced  person,  who  ] 
w)  teems  to  have  drifted  Into  piracy  rather  j 
3  against  his  better  judgment." 
*    "'i':.,.  Curse  of  the  Country,'  a  drama 
Of  contemporary  lifo  ill  the  Irish  Mid- 
lands, in  three  act3,  oy  Thomas  Kins 
Wovtan,  was  produced  at  the  Abbey. 
Dublin  bv  the  Leinster  Players  Dec.  U. 
-  \mong  the  diversified  indications  that, 
despito.  of  the  abounding  world-confu- 
sion. Ireland  is  resolutely  putting  her 
1-ouse  In  order,  not  the  least  significant 
is  the  recent  eruption  of  a  purposeful 
tvpe  of  plav  making  for  timely  self-disci- 
pline and  healthfwl  excoriation  oL  na- 
tional weaknesses.   So  long  as  dramatic 
appeal  and  the  dramatic  proprieties  re- 
1  main  uppermost,  nothing  but  good  can 
result  from  this  severe  self-examination, 
'  but  there  is  a  perilous  tendency  for  the 
propaganda  to  overlay  and  smother  the 
purelv   human   interest,   a  nomentars 
bias  from  which  Mr.  Meyland  (sic)  with 
all  his  technical  accomplishment,  has  not 
been  eable  to  escape. 

How  old  is  the  half -guinea  stall,  which 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  if  some 
'  West  end  managers  have  their  way . 
fimily  Soldene  says  that  the  Opera 
Comitate  was  the  . first  theatre  to  raise 
the  price  of  its  stalls  to  this  Mgurc  This 
was  in ,  December.  1873,'  when  kLa  I  dle 
de  Madame  Angot"  was  transferred  to 
the  Op«ra  Comique  from  the  Gaiety, 
where  it  had  proved  a  huge  success 
proved  equally  attractive  in  its  new 
home,  according  to  Miss  Soldene,  who 
played  in  it  at  both  theatres,  "tfce  lfliJ 
Cd  stalls  being  booked  weeks  and  weeks 
tn  advance."  Finding  that  theatregoers 
were  willing  to  pay  this  sum.  other  man- 
igers -soon  followed  suit,  and  within  a 
few  "vestrs  half  a  guinea  was  the  recog- 
nized price  for  a  stall  in  a.  West  end 
thci'ie.-I.ondon  Daily  Chronicle. 
An  l-nglish  film  company  is  adap.mg 
,  "General  Post,"  a  capital  play  that  was 
not  appreciated  in  Boston.  Another 
company  is  adapting  Brieux's  "Three 
Daughters  of  M.  Dupont"  with  Lthcl 

lTtt  will  give  %m  an  Elizabethan  touch 
to  the  forthcoming  production  of  "Ham- 
let" when  the  part  of  a  woman  charac- 
ter is  played  by  a  man.  The  actor  in 
question  is  Mr.  Wilfred  Fletcher  (a  -son 
of  a  former  editor  of  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle by  the  way),  and  bis  business  will 
be  to  speak  the  lines  of  the  Player 
Queen  (not  the  Queen,  i.  e..  Gertrude,  as 
several  contemporaries  have  said).  Ref- 
erences do  not  seem  to  be  plentiful,  and 
U  wou'd  be  interesting  to  know  how 
often  the  more  ancient  practice  of  men 
nwvmr  women  characters  has  been  re- 
'  vived  tince  Restoration  days  invented 
the  actress.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

"The    Adclphi"   of  Terence   was  the 
Westminster   School   play   on   Dec.  10. 
"Some  of  the  audience  were  no  doubt  a 
bit- rusty  in  their  Latin,  but  the  claque 
placed  in  the  Olympian  heights,  respon- 
sive in.  their  hand-clapping  to  the  raised 
wands  of  the  monitors,  kept  the  ap- 
.  ptiRise  in  the  right  places." 
I     Will  Mary  Pick  ford  have  to  resort  to 
one  of  those  disguises  in  the  assumption 
of  which  she  is  a  past  mistress  when 
ire  comes  across  to  visit  us?    We  be- 
ijev«  it  iras  the  late  John  Bunny  who 
was"  pursued  through  London  by  troops 
of  his  admirers,  but  there  is  no  face  in 
the  world  so  well  known  as  that  of  the 
great  little  American  film  star.  There, 
must  be  countless  households  in  which  j 
I  Mime  daughter  plumes  herself  on  some 
iancied   resemblance  to  Mary  Pickford  | 
an*  drasses  her  hair  in  imitation  of  the  . 
w  m  known  pictures,    Mary  Pickford  is  | 
p-obaM'v  the  only  woman  in  the  world 
.  who  could  not  hope  to  walk  the  streets 
„f  Tendon  unrecognized.— London  Daily 
Ciitronicle. 


New  York  laugh  heartily  merely  leaves  j 
London  puzzled  and  offended. 
-  Ono  film  that  Is  being  shown  at  vari- 
ous picture,  theatres  this  week  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  an  average  film*  quite 
spoiled  by  incomprehensible  interpola- 
tions. It  is  called  "One  Every  Minute." 
and  deals  with  the  adventures  of  two 
young   Americans   who   are  overcome 
with  a  desire  to  act  for  the  cinemato- 
graph. The  hero  is  supposed  to  be  an  In- 
nocent young  man,  and,  as  though  his 
behavior  during  the  course  of  the  picture 
did  not  render  further  explanation  su- 
perfluous, ho  is  variously  described  as  a 
"simp"  and  a  "bnob."  The  heroine  is 
sometimes  called  a  "pippin"  andat  other 
times  a  "trained  seal."  When  the  young 
man  decides  to  make  a  fortune  he  de- 
clares that  he  is  going  to  make  a  "wad," 
and  Instead  of  bidding  "Good-by"  he  is 
represented  as  saying  "Poodleloo."  Most 
of  these  expressions  are  made  more  or 
less  Intelligible  by  their  context,  but  the 
film  bristles  with  many  quite  incompre 
hensible  terms  th^t  it  would  take 
scholiast  to  unravel.  What  the  audience 
imagine  it  is  all  about  it  Is  quirte  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  to  have  to 'study  the 
film  in  order  to  understand  Wie  letter- 
press is  a  very  amusing  reversal  of  the 
usual  procedure.  If  amusement  can  only 
be  caused  by  the  use  of  slang  expres- 
•  sions— and  that  Is  a  very  debatable  point 
'  -It  is  just  possible  that  enough  of  such 
terms  exist  in  our  own  English  tongue 
to  keep  awake  even  the  most  weary,  and 
diligent  search  in  the  pages  of  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  might  produce  a  few 
more.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  make  use  of  Trans- 
atlaiificisms,  it  would  be  wise  to  follow 
the  idea  that  was  adopted  during  the 
war  at  the  British  bases  in  France.  At 
the  big  cinematograph  theatres  there 
many  French  films  were  shown,  and  an 
unfit  soldier  with  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  especially  retained  to  translate  the  . 
letterpress  to  the  audiences.  The  trans- 
lation was  not  always  polished,  but  it 
was  usually  amusing.    Apart  from  this 
fault.  "One  Every  Minute"  is  an  amus- 
ing film  of  the  type  that  compels  one  to 
laugh  heartly  at  the  time— and  to  feel 
thoroughly  ashamed  afterward  for  hav- 
ing done  so.— London  Times,  Dec.  18. 


An  Fnn-lish  Protest  Against 
Letter  Press  in  "Cinemese" 
Mr    Stephen  Leacock.   the  American! 
"■  tptiriiM  and  humorist,  has  an  amusingj 
c.,..v  in  "Further  Foolishness,"  whlch| 
licVuW  the  prevalence  of  hackneyed 
nvvcru  colloquialisms  in  the  writings, 
I  „f  his  contemporaries,    Thus  he  tilts 
against  the  use  of  the  word  "sense"  as 
j  a  verb  and  against  the  habits  of  the 
'  Tillair.ess    of    the    serial    story,  who 
.  "fcjsses"  everything  she  says. 

_  similar  champion  is  urgently  M««<1 

o  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  British! 
Knematograph  public.    A  large  propo.-, 
Son  of  the  films  that  are  being  shown 
scill   comes   from  America.  Most 
Seae  films  contain  a  larg e  adm Ixtute- 
of  letter-press,  and  much  of  this  letter 
press  is  couched  in  such  purely  Amer  - 
can  slang  that  it  must  be  as  umngnw-.  . 
We 'as  Choctaw  to  an  average  British  , 
audience.    The  vice  which  Mr.  Peacock 
attacks  is  usually  called    journalese  ^ 
The  vice  which  still  spoils  so  many  x 
cinematograph   films   might,  be  called^ 
••cinemese."  and  it  is  especially  to  be* 
condemned  because,  in  addition  to  re-H 
ivlng  upon  slang,  it  makes  use  of  tl  e* 
ifaug  of  another  continent    which  •* 
he  general  over  hei  r 
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How  the  Bolsheviks  Are  Treating 

Music  and  Art  in  Russia 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  Dec. 
20  published  an  article  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  music  and  art  in  I 
Russia,  written  by  Paul  Dukes.  He  wasW 
a  pupil  of  Mme.  Essipoft',  a  graduate  of  , 
the   Petrograd    Conservatory,   and  anl 
assistant  in  that  city  at  the  Maryinski 
Opera  House  to  Albert  Coates.  About! 
three  years  ago  he  returned  to  England, 
but  he  returned  to  Russia  in  November, 
h918,  and  made  his  escape  last  Septem- 
I  ber. 

I    The  commissariat  of  education  and  art 
,  is  headed  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures   in    the   Bolshevik  government, 
Lunacharsky.    He  forms  a  strange  con- 
1  trast  with  some  others  of  the  leaders 
]  of   bolshevism,    notably    with  Trotzky 
'  and  Zinovieff,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
'  he  is  obliged  to  be  in  close  connection 
!  in  Petrograd,  where  Lunacharsky  for 
the  most  part  resides, 
i    Lunacharsky    has    been    a  life-long 
revolutionary.   He  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Lenine,  but  his  relations  with  other 
;  Bolshevist  leaders  are  said  to  be  often 
,  6trained.     --Early    in    the    war,  when 
Trotzky  was  editing  a  pacifist  paper  in 
Paris  called  Nashe  Slovo.  Lunacharsky 
I  was  associated  with   him  on  the  cd- 
'J  itorial  staff.   But  this  association  was 
i  not  long-lived,  for  Trotzky's  denuncia- 
>  tions  of  Piehanoff,  the  famous-  social 

i  democratic   leader,    who  supported^  the 
war,  led  his  colleague  to  protest  against 
Trotzky's  reducing  his  journal  to  the 
.'  level    of    the    gutter-press.  Lunachar- 
I  sky's  outstanding    characteristics  are 
tremendous  energy  and  his  policy  of 
education  of  the  masses,  combined  with 
•'!  a  fanatical   hatred   of  religion  and  a 
i  belief  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
'  letariat. 

In  the  realm  of  education  his  schemes 
5  have  met  with  doubtful  success.  His 
passionate  desire  to  wipe  out  all  class 
distinctions   at   a   blow   has   led  him 
into  extreme  measures  to  overcome  the 
"counter-revolutionary"  (that  is,  anti- 
,  Bolshevik)  sympathies  of  the  teaching 
!  profession.    In  the  schools  frequented 
by  the  children  of  the  middle  and  edu- 
I  cated    classes    all    authority    of  the 
'.  teachers  has  been  abolished.  The  chil- 
dren are  encouraged"  in  every  way  to 
j  lord  it  over  their  superiors,  with  the 
I  deplorable  result  that  the  children  are 
'  becoming  hopelessly  demoralized. 

In  the  realm  of  art.  on  the  other 
|  hand,  which  is,  or  should  be,  far  re- 
I  moved  from  the    torn    and  troubled 
j  region  of  politics,  Lunacharsky  has  in- 
*  itiated   free   entertainments,  theatres, 
Operatic  performances    and  cinemato=- 
graphs   for   the   working   classes  and 
scholastic  institutions.  The  theatres  are 
thus  kept  thoroughly  occupied.  Very 
few  new  works  are  performed,  for  the 
members  of   the   theatrical  profession 
perform   their  duties  very   much  like 
those  other  members  of  the  intelligentsia 
who  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Bolshevik   regime   by  ^  working  in 


til 


occupation    to  earn    ft    Jiving.  The 

rsoert'olre  both  of  theatre  and  opera, 
oonseonen'tlv  consists  of  the  same  old 
classical  rut' of  the  last  15  or  20  years. 
Jjfc©  few  new  works  which  are  pro- 
■iced  are  chiefly  ot  a  revolutionary 
rand  i 1 1  .i>equentl\  propagandist  char- 
%et»r.  nnd  are  performed  for^hls  reason 
cuther  than  for  any  Intrinsic  value  of 

|,vn.      Anions  this   number  are 
sonn'  of  Lunacharsky's  own  plays. 
The  Bolsheviks  fully  realise  the  value 
>f  tlie  theatre  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
.-.  to  popularise  thelrregime.  They 
Keep  the  theatres  open  at  all  costs,  and 
hsiti.  tils  end  In  view  give  very  advanta- 
geous terms  tt>  the  theatrical  personnel. 
■The  latter,  basid  -s  being  better  paid,  n- 
eeivo  larger  food  rations  than  the  gen- 
eral population.  Actors  and  musicians 
exempted  from  military  service, 
and  tin  se  two  factors  serve  to  mnke  this 
>  of  the  population  readily  sub- 
mit to  the  Bolshevik  regime,  which  thus 
■fleets  tiiem  but  slightly. 

Tin  Conservatoires  continue  to  func- 
tion, but  the  abolition  of  entrance  ex- 


was  Jack  Johnson,  thfN**™  who  w."! 
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laminations,  all  tests,  the  diploma,  and, 
I  Indeed,  of  any  educational  norm,  has 
l^adly  reduec-d  the  standard  of  musical 

■  education  In  the  Conservatoires  of  Pet- 
I  rograd  and  Moscow,  which  were  former- 
Ily  of  such  high  standing.  The  object  of 
I  the  changes  is  said  to  fee  to  proletaria- 
I  Use  these  institutions.  Education  In  the 
I  Conservatoires  and  Universities  is  now 

■  universally  free,  as  was  often  the  case 
I  under  the  old  regime  for  indigent  stu- 
I  dents.  Oi.-uunoff  is  still  director  of  the 
I  Petrograd  Conservatoire,  but  is  produc- 

II  ii>e  no  new  work.  Composition,  except  of 
topical    i  evolutionary  music,    is   at  a 
standstill. 
Tin-  administration  of  all  musical  af- 
| fairs  under  the  commissariat  of  educa- 
Ition  and  art  is  in  the  hands  of  Arthur 
|Lourior,  a  pianist  ' of  extreme  modern 
leneies,   who  was   unknown  before 
le  Bolshevik  revolution.  Lunacharsky 
tas  repeatedly  off  t  red  this  post  to  the 
liar  musician  and  conductor,  Alex- 
lander  Siloti.   I  was  unable  to  meet  .Si- 
loti in  Petrograd,  but  t  was  told  he  has 
persistently  refused  to  accept  any  post 
under  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

Bolshevik  art  naturally  favors  the  ex- 
treme modern,  and  the  art  department 
)f  the  commissariat  of  education  is  en-  ' 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Futurists.  The 
atter  until  recently  had  the  entire  man- 
igement  of  the  decorations  on  all  pub- 
ic holidays  and  festivities.  The  popula- 
:ion    wandered   about,   staring  at    the ' 
futurist  extravaganzas  with  which  the 
walls    were   decorated,    and  wondered 
what  on  earth  they  could  possibly  be  in- 
tended   to    represent.     The  futuristic 
mania  became  at  last  too  much  even  for 
the  Belsheviks,  and  when  the  question 
of  the  decorations  for  May  day  were 
being  discussed  a  resolution  was  passed 
"on  no  account  to  entrust  the  decorat- 
ing of  the  city  to  the  Futurists  of  the  art 
department  of  the  commissairiat  of  edu- 
cation."   The   result    was   that  there! 
|were  no  decorations  at  all. 

Numerous  statues  have  been  erected  • 
to  prominent  Socialist  leaders,  mostly 
foreign.    Of  these,  Karl  Marx  is  nat- 
urally the  most  favored.  I  am  sorry  to ; 
say  many  of  these  form  futuristic  eye-  ' 
sores   in   various   prominent   positions, ' 
both  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd.    The ! 
Bolsheviks  also  made  a  very  grave  mis- 
take in  allowing  their  enthusiasm  to 
drive  them  into  the  erection  of  tempo- 
rary  monuments  of  plaster  of  paris, 
which  very  soon  wore  away  under  the 
action  of  wind  and  rain,  and  now  form 
the  veriest  travesties  of  statues.  A  tol- 
erable piece  of  sculpture,  though  sadly 
out  of  place,  is  the  obelisk  erected  to  ' 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  I 
Bolshevik  revolution  and  placed  in  the  i 
soviet  square  at  Moscow.    The  latest  j 
statue  erected  Is  that  to  the  murdered! 
Commissary  Volodarsky.  It  is  a  wooden 
construction  by  the  sculptor  Blok. 

The  principal  "professor"  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Art  of  Petrograd  is  a  certain 
Punin,  aged  22,  a  Futurist  of  the  most 
extreme  school,  whose  productions 
formed  the  most  prominent  contribution 
tS.  the  exnlbition  "eld  at  the  Winter 
Palace  this  summer.  A  feature  of  this 
exhibition  was  that  any  one,  artist  or 
noVartist,  who  cared  to  put  pencil  or 
brush  to  paper  could  have  his  produc- 
tions exhibited.  The  exhibition  was  an- 
nounced to  be  the  biggest  the  world  had 
ever  seen-I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 
Nearly  all  the  pictures  bore  the  stamp, 
>r  advanced  modernity,  but  there  were 
ilso  others  to  be  found  in  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  palace. 

Pugilists  Considered  Thoughtfully 
is  Good  Screen  Actors 

Pugilists,  it  has  been  discovered,  make 
!xcellent  screen  actors.  James  Corbett, 
he  ex-heavy-weight  champion,  has  jusl 
jerformed  with  great  success  the  lead, 
ng  part  in  a  big  American  serial  film, 
•The  Midnight  .Man."  If  Georges  Car- 
>entier  decides,  as  presumably  he  will 
.0  exploit  his  fame  on  the  screen  th* 
nonotary  reward  he  received  for'  last 
veek's  sensational  victory  at  the  Hoi- 
born  Stadium  W  likely  to  be  completed 

Vaff  n.  rim  n    e,a"1:nss  as  a  film  star. 

°th<r  exponents   of  tht 


nard.  another  gentleman  renowned 
among  those  who  fight  In  public  for 
his  clean  and  sportsmanlike  methods, 
has  just  signed  a  most  advantageous 
contract  to  act  In  a  film  serial,  of  which 
the  scenes  will  be  placed  in  almost  every 
city  of  Importance  In  America.  Jack 
Dempsey,  between  whom  and  Carpen- 
tier,  wc  are  told,  there  must  be  a  fight  j 
for  the  world's  championship,  had  also 
arranged  to  be  "produced"  in  a  picture 
play;  he  left'New  York,  in  fact,  en  route 
for  Los  Angeles  for  this  purpose,  a 
month  ago.  Finally  Bombardier  Wells, 
a  former  victim  of  Carpentier's  lighting- 
like blows,  has  already  appeared  as  the 
hero  of  at  least  two  picture  plays  made 
in  this 'country.  In  one  of  them,  "The 
Great  Game,"  ho  was  really  excellent;  j 
the  character  he  portrayed  just  suited  , 
him.  In  the  other,  "Sliver  Inning,"  he 
was  hardly  a  success,  but  this  was  not 
his  fault.  He  had  an  impossible  role. 
For  one  thing,  the  audience  was  expected 
to  accept  the  bombardier  as  a  typical 
product  of  Eton  and  Oxford. 

Carpentier  himself,  It  was  announced 
in  France  some  weeks  ago,  was  to  be 
the  hero  of  a  film  serial.  As  a  fact, 
less  than  24  hours  after  his  defeat  of 
Joe  Beckett,  he  was  >  in  the  Pathe 
I  studio  in  Wardour  street  demonstrat- 
ing how  he  did  it.  He  was  accom- 
panied  by  his  Jovial  manager,  Descamps, 
he  of  the  hypnotic  eye,  and  his  spar- 
ring partner,  Jules  Lemnaers,  who  con- 
sented with  the  best  grace  in  the  world 
to  be  knocked  down  half  a  dozen  time's, 
until  Carpentiere  decided  that  he  had 
got  the  action  exactly  rigfat.  Then  the 
camera  duly  registered  the  scene;  Lord 
Bcaverbrook,  who  was  One  of  a  small 
group  of  interested  onlookers,  shook  the 
champion  •  warmly  by  the  hand,  a 
cheque  for  a  very  considerable  amount 
was  handed  to  Carpentier,  and  less 
than  half  an  hour  after  he  had  entered 
the  studio  Wardour  street  was  yelling 
itself  hoarse  with  enthusiasm  as  he 
drove  away.  The  resultof  the  visit  has 
been  seen  this  week  by  countless  visit- 
ors to  cinema  houses  as  one  of  the 
items  in  the  popular  Pathe  Topical 
Budget,  over  which  the  Union  Jack  al- 
ways waves  so  merrily  in  the  usual 
cinema  gale.  If  the  photographs  of  the 
fighting  demonstration  had  been  taken 
by  the  "ultra-rapid"  method  as  it  Is 
termed,  at  the  rate  of  160  photographs 
a  second,  and  projected  on  the  screen 
at  the  aormal  rate  of  16  a  second,  the 
modus  operandi  of  a  scientific  knock- 
out woud  even  be  better  understood. 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


Musical  Criticisms  in  the  London 
Times  Worth  Pondering 

We  call  the  attention  of  singers  and 
pianists,    old   and    young,  professional 
and  amateur,  to  the  following  extracts 
from  reviews  of  concerts  that  were  pub- 
lished last  month  in  the  London  Times. 
The   critic  began  his   column  headed 
"Praise  and  Blame"  with  these  remarks: 
j   "The  suggestion  has  often  been  made 
'that  in  speaking  of  music  the  language  of 
praise  is  more  appropriate  than  the  lan- 
guage of  blame.  For  music  is,  they  say,  a  ' 
beautiful    thing,    and   beautiful  things 
should  not  be  blamed.  If  music  is  ugly 
a  veil  may  be  draped  over  her.  Draping 
i  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  climate  and 
convention;  one  nation  adopts  an  ex- 
pressive chiton,  and  another  up.distin- 
[guishing  furs.    Still,  the  suggestion .  is 
a  kindly  one,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
here  to  carry  It  out." 

It  is  a  difficult  thing,  almost  as  diffi- 
cult as  writing  an  allegory  or  turning , 
vers  de  societe,  to  do  perfectly  what  I 
Miss  Dorothea  Crompton  did,  and  did  ;> 
well,    last   Tuesday— to    manage  one's; 
dress,    arrange    one's    properties,  sing 
one's  song  in  good  tune,  and  to  do  these, 
as  if  there  was  no  difficulty  about  it  at  , 
all.     Of    the    dresses,    Directoire    and  J 
Georgian,  we  must  leave  others  to  speak;  j 
the  male  mind  does  not  usually  get  fur-  s 
ther  than  vaguely  surmising  that  some-  | 
thing  is  wrong,  if  it  is  wrong,  and  one 
male  mind  did  not  get  even  as  far  as  I 
that.  The  properties  were  a  help  In  the  1 
English  songs,   and  would  have  been 
more  so  in  tho  French,  where  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  dialect,  if  It  was 
dialect,  was  a.Jbav  to  a  complete  under- 
standing; for  though  we  should  perhaps 
have  recognized  "Cherry  Ripe,"  with  its 
immortal  phrase  for  "Julia's  lips,"  even 
if  some  artificial  cherries  $.<,!  not  been 
dangled  before  us  at  that  point,  "Avid 
Robin  Gray,"  in  the  (less  characteristic) 
English  version,  was  decidedly  more  im- 
posing  in   a   black— mantilla,    was  it? 
Please  don't  laugh  at  male  ignorance!-. 


and  yes,  again,  "One  morn  the  maiden,' 
the  setting  of  which  does  Macfarren 
credit,  was  still  more  charming  from 
Miss  Crompton's,  unassisted  self.  Of  the 
songs  we  can  speak  with  a  little  more 
cerUinty.  Genuine  French  songs  are  of 
narrow  compass  and  within  the  range 
of  a  smallesjpoice  than  Miss  Crompton 
possesses,  an*d  they  arc  apt  to  have 
some  enthralling  five-bar  rhythm  that 
induces  a  delicious  puzzlement,  or  some 
' ""'■'' hie  refrain  ilmt  takes  you. 


tho  •throat,  KngHMi  are.  by  contrast,  a* 

fresh  as  an  April  morning  nnd  as  staid 
as  tho  hop-poles  in  a  Kentish  field  to 
one  returning  after  a  spell  of  out-land. 

We  never  thought  to  live  to  hear  "Wap- 

plng  Old  Stairs,"  and  are  glad  to  have 
lived  so  long;  we  had  only  seen  It  In 

books;    thus    fashions    change.  Miss 

Crompton  was  fortunate  In  her  accom- 
panist, Mr.  O'Connor-Morris;  wo  have 
peldom  heard  simple  songs  treated  with 

such  simplicity  and  good  taste. 

Mr.  Gawthorne:  There  is  no  desire  to 
teach,  to  make  points,  to  surprise,  to 
do  anything  In  fact  except  Just  to  sing 
the  song  and  let  that  say  all  that  Is  te 
be  said.  Such  abstinence  will  not  pleas, 
everyone;  but  nobodV  except  a  fool 
tries  to  please  everyone.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  are  unaware  of 
an  emotion  unless  it  Is  printed  In  ital- 
ics; but  It  will  be  a  long  time,  we  hope, 
before  Mr.  Gawthorne  is  decoyed  down 
the  primrose  path  of  over-emphasis 
which  leads  to  the  everlasting  ballad- 
concert.  We  recognized  in  Hughes's 
"Songs  of  Connacht"  and  Stanford's 
"Cushendall"  both  the  temptation  and 
the  strength  of  mind  that  resisted  It; 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  cheapen 
both. 

Adola  Verne:  In  Schumann's  "Carna- 
val"  Miss  Verne  showed  us  the  value 
of  trutn.  She  will  /have  neither  under- 
statement nor  flattery.  When  we  con- 
sider how  difficult  It  is  to  give  an  ex-» 
actly  true  account  of  anything  we  have 
seen  or  heard  in  the  day,  this  Is  truly 
a  great  merit.  She  lets  -  us,  hear  no 
more  and  no  less  that  she  has  hcrsell 
seen,  and  It  Is  left  to  us  to' piece  to- 
gether nor  evidence.  In  Chopin,  ol 
which  a  Valse,  the  Barcarolle,  the  Ber- 
ceuse, and  "the"  Polonaise  were  played, 
she  concentrated  upon  the  structure. 
Our  attention  was  recalled  from  the 
nameless  graces  and  many-colored  emo- 
tions to  the  stately  build  of  those  pages. 
The  lesson  is  salutary.  One  is  apt  to 
forget.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  lights 
and' shadows  that  flit  over  the  wall  sur- 
faces and  playx^mong  the  ornaments, 
that  these  edifices  would  not  have  last- 
ed all  these  years  if  they  did  not  rest 
upon  very  secure  foundations';  and 
though  it  takes  an  architect  to  read  a 
plan  a  layman  likes  to  know  it  is  there 
and  to  have  the  necessities  pointed  out 
to  him. 

Socrates  was  put  to  death  because, 
as  men  said,  he  corrupted  youth  by 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause.  Mr.  Phillipowsky  practises  two 
arts  which  are  analogous  to  that  for 


which  Socrates  suffered — he  can  make  {ti  - 
the easy  appear  difficult,  and  the  diffi-  '  «' 
cult  easy.    We  do  not  mean  that  there  jj 
is  any  need  for  Mr.  Phillipowsky  to  be  ^ 
put  to  death,  any  more  than  it  is  at  all  ,1 
clear    that    Socrates  ought    to  have;^t'; 
undergone  the   fate   of  Hannibal  and  *,. 
Philopoemen;  his  services  in  exploiting 
the  possibilities  of  the  piano  are  far  too 
Ivaluable    to   be   disposed  of   so   sum-  [ 
|marily.   .   .   .   Rhythm  is  for  him.  as  \ 
(the  laws  of  harmony  were  for  Haydn, 
this  obedient  humble  servant:  and  this  . 
largues  independence  of  mind.    In  the  j 
iforce  with  which  a  melody  is  brought:- 
lout  and  the  rest  of  the  chord  subordi-  h 
mated  he  shows  the  courage  of  his  con 
victons.    He  gave  new  and  Interesting  88 
readings  by  means  of  the  accentuation  J*  ' 
of  offbeats  and  by  his    frequent  and*, 
multifarious  crescendo;  and  some  con-It 
sider  these  to  be  marks  of  originality.^ 
The  truly  amazing  number    of    right  | 
notes  whfth  he  played  under  circum-  [. 
stances  at  which  another  might  have* 
quailed   provoked   admiration    and  'in-,y 
spired  confidence.    And.  finally,  heT  has  (J 
a  horror  of  sentimentality — even  when., 
it  has  lost  its  termination,  and  the  sting 
I  is,  so  to  say.  taken  out  of  Its  tail. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Phillips  gave  a  concert  lect-  ; 
ure  on .  carols  at   the   Wigmore  Hall, 
showing  the  connection  of  carols  with 
dancing,  mystery  plays,  profane  songs 
and  inconvenient  jesting  generally.    In  i£ 
fact,  when  we  get  into  the  charmed  (,■ 
circle  of  folk-anything,  everything  is 
connected      with      everything;  "one 
thread    knits  a  thousand  connections."  f 
But  that  side  of  it  is  raVher  dull;  it  is  \. 
better  when  one  thread  knits  two  or  I 
three  connections  and  sets  them  in  the  j  i 
proper  relief,  and  we  then  go  on  to  . 
another  thread.    Carols  are  interesting: 
for  their  own  dear  sake,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  their  cousins  and  aunts,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  are  themselves 
and    not   their   progenitors.     Sing  us 
about  the  cherry  tree,"  by  all  means, 
and  if  it  comes  from  Finland  or  Japan 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  n"ttle  Finns 
and  Japs  have  a  decent  time,  too,  at 
Christmas;  but  the  mere  fact  does  not 
make  it  sound  any  better.    A  French 
carol,  "O  bienheureuse  nuit,"  was  as 
lovely  as  any,  and  It  appeared  to  be  a 
lone  waif,  without  a  family  to  boast 
of.    But  anyhow,   the  choir  from  the 
London  College  of  Chorister's  sang  them 
capably. 

How  many  recitals  would  be  half  as 
good  again  if  the  givers  could  make  up 
their  minds  what  they  can  play — i.e., 
ultimately,  what  they  really  care  about 
— and  leave  out  those  they  can't!  Noth- 
ing Is  gained  by  pretending  that  we 
can  all  do  Everything  or  that  we  like 
everything  equally. 

Winifred  MacBride:  Schumann's  "Fa- 
i  :llons"  was  played  grac*fully,  though 
ihe  spveral  numbers  needed  more  dif- 
ferentiation (we  have  not  heard  any  one 
but  M.  Molseivitch  do  this  really  satis- 
factorily); at  any  rate  she  did  not,  like 
=ome  we  have  heard,  thump  the  close  of 
well  as  much  as  to  say — "Ther.  !  that's 
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now  for  Ravel's  "Pavane";  and  why 
does  even,'  one  choose  Ireland's  "Raga- 
muffin" rather  than  his  "Chelsea  Reach,"  \ 

which  has  much  more  music  In  It? 

Mr.  Barbliolll  plays  the  violoncello  In-  i 
terestlngly;  one  could  only  wish  that 
he  hail  been  able  to  find  more  IrgercBt- 
Ing  things  tiV  play.  But  his  difficulty, 
has  been  felt  by  others.  The  violon- 
cello Is  ,lio  Cinderella  of  musical  In- 
struments; composers  do  not  seem  to 
rfeognize  that  it  wants  to  have  its  fling 
like  its  sister,  the  fiddle.  They  write 
worthy,  solemn  even  holy  things  for  it, 
but  we  are  seldom  allowed  to  hear  it 
laugh.  Accordingly  Felix  White  was 
|.'-olemn  and,  Valentin!  Piattl  worthy. 
Ravel's  "P^ra-ane,"  arranged,  is  a  thing1 
m  n.iuL-  :.t ;  <  ;.«•>.:*.  nr-  a  "Old  Chinese  Folk 
Song"  is  Goossens.  One  little  laugh 
c  nly  wc  were  allowed  over  Marty's  "IJut- 
t.  lilies,"  and  then  the  solemn  Rococo 
of  Tchaikovsky  came,  and  butter  would 
not  have  melted  in  our  mouths. 


Mr.  Ward  Muir  Wishes  No  More 
Pageants  in  England 

1  hear  that  proposals  are  afoot  for  fur- 
ther prooesslons  and  pageants  of  one 
kind  and  another.    It  is  time  that  wet 
stopped  processing  and  pageantins  There  I 
is  work  to  be  done — and  all  these  cere- 
monies, even  those  which  have  taken  ! 
place  on  Sundays  and  bank  holidays,  1 
have  interrupted  the  resumption  of  that 
work. 

I  What  was  the  meaning  of  tho  aver- 
lage  procession  or  pageant?  To  nine  on- 
lookers out  of  )■•!,  it  was  a  substitute 

(not  to  be  too  polite)  for  a  circus. 

Well.  <  iiee,._,.;  good  fun— though  I 

question  the  wisdom  of  that  historic  pal- 
li-ttive,  i'-:  the  people  circuses."  But 

tho  plain  truth  is  that  this  attempt  to  re-  I 
vive  the  paseajit  idea   is  not  only  ill-  H 
timed  (because  wasteful  of  labor  which  W 
ought   to   have   been   productively.  em»  ■ 
played  otherwise'!,  hut  it  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  aitists,  cranks  and  reaction- 
aries to  preserve  a  spirit  which  is  dying 
and  had  better  be  dead. 

These  individuals  are  trying  to  force.  . 
on  England  all   sorts  of  old-fashioned  C 
sports   and    merry-making   which    are  1 
neither  very  sporting  nor  very  merry.  I 
They  want  us  to  sing  folk  songs.   They  I 
want  us  to  dance  morris  dances.  They 
would  like  to  galvanize  into  a  false  re- 
juvenation all  manner  of  stupid  antl- 
quarian  "games  upon  the,  village  green." 

As  though  the  villagers  (and  the  Cock- 
neys, too)  weren't  perfectly  capable  of 
deciding  what  songs  they  want  to  sing, 
what  dances  they  want  So  dance,  what 
games  they  want  to  play!  One  of  the 
most  melancholy  spectacles  I  ever  wit- 
nessed was  that  of  a  village  which  had 
been  gof  hold  of  by  a  young  squire  of 
the  alleged  "intelligentsia"  cast  of  mind. 
He  had  goaded  his  tenants  into  morris 
dancing  and  folk-song  singing— and  they 
performed  like  trained  animals  for  the 
delectation  of  his  guests  and  for  literary 
gentlemen  who  wrote  enthusiastic  ar-  .; 
tides  about  the  joyousness  of  this  hum- 
ble community.  But  when  the  squire 
wasn't  there  the  humble  community 
chanted  music  hall  choruses  and  danced 
that  vulgar  dance  (I  don't  know  whether  , 
it  has  a  name,  but  it  exists  everywhere)  | 
which  you  may  behold  every  evening 
round  the  piano  organs  in  the  slums. 

Now  this  pageant  business  is  really 
got  up  by  a  clique  of  fussers  who  de- 
rive a  lot  of  pleasure  from  its  planning; 
but  it  has  no  genuine  popular  origin.  I 
can  see  the  most  amazing  pageant  in  th» 
world,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  by  stroll- 
ing along  the  Strand. 

The  Londoner,  at  any  rate,  doesn't 
need  these  distractions.  He  is  free  of 
the  most  marvelous  spectacle  the  world/ 
has  ever  seen—  the  daily  street  life  of 
his  own  city.  And  he  can  enjoy  this  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  business  per- 
egrinations. There  is  no  necessity  to 
'  give  him  circuses.  Tho  artists  and 
cranks  and  would-be  revivers  of  ancient 
customs  do  not  understand  the  Lon- 
doner if  they  think  he  needs  either 
amusing  or  instructing.  He  can,  and ' 
does,  amuse  and  instruct  himself  quite 
naturally  and.  happily  without  them.— 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 


News  About  Musical  Events 
and  Music  in  Europe 

The  English  are  indeed  conservative. 
Spohr's    "Last    Judgment"    was  per- 
formed In  a  London  church  at  a  special 
service  "in  harmony  with  the  Christ-, 
mas  season  before  a  crowded  congre- 
gation."     We    have    not    been    in  tho 
habit    of   associating    Christmas  with; 
|  the   Great  Judgment   Day.     And  who; 
!  thought  of  exhuming  Spohr's  work? 

More  to  the  point  were  revivals  of 
"Olivette''  in  London  by  the  Sterling 
MacK  inlay  Operatic  Society. 

Bizet's  "Djamieleh"  was  revived  ati 
Co  vent  Garden  Dee.  18,  and  the  Dally: 
Telegraph  wondered  whether  It  Wast 
worth  revival,  for  it  contains  "very 
few  and  .very  faint  tokens  of 
the  authentic  individuality  and  com- 
plete mastery  of  means  shown  in  'Car- ! 
:  .  ■    "   The  Tele-.wiph  found  the  lihrct.  < 
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he  Manchester  window  cleaner  who 
[.i  duets  with  himself,  la  not  the 
I*  double- voiced  Individual.  Frank 
AUand  wis  once  introduced  to  a 
llarly  endowed  man.  but  docs  not 
H»r  to  have,  got  -it  his  secret.  U 
laryngeal  theory  is  correct,  a  dou- 
larynx  would  do  the  trick,  but  the 
•tery  of  "dual  control"  would  re- 
in, although  we  are  all  endowed 
h  the  power  of  separate  control  in 
ease  of  hands  and  feet.  Five  min 
a  with  a  laryngoscope  would  en- 
e  tho,  window-cleaner  to  settle  a  big 
tntiftc  question,  as  to  whether  the 
!8i  cords  are  really  vocal.— London 
ily  Chronicle. 

ugen  d'Albert  has  long  been  cole- 
ted  for  his  bad  manners.  After  his 
>ra,  "The  Bull  of  Olivera,"  was  pro- 
red  recently  in  Berlin  he  wrote  to  a 
aJ  journal:  "Sir — After  the  first,  act" 
my  opera  I  fled  from  the  house.  I 
dd  not  possibly  countenance  such  an 
ful  misrepresentation  of  my  work." 
aphd  Menasco.  a  Trench  pianist 
ided  in  the.  war.  save  a  recital  in 
idon  under  distressing  circumstances, 
friend  wrote  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  . 
.  Menasce  was  also  very  badly 
unded^  and  a  day  or  so  before  his 
:ital  these  wounds  began  to  inflame, 
much  so  that  he  played  in  the  great- 
agony.'* 

tome  of  us  remember  Norman  Wilks, 
:  English  pianist,  who.  bringing  let- 
's from  Loudon  to  Maj.  Higginson, 
a  inflicted  on  th->  audience  of  the  Bos- 
'  *Jrmphony  Orchestra.  Having  been 
'iinded  in  the  war,  h?  is  now  giving 
Mtals    In   London,    where    the  critics 

account  of  his  military  service,  "let 
n  down  easy.  '  but  wish  that  he  had 

little  more  freedom  and  perhaps 
■oclti  under  control,  not  control  with- 
t  ferocity." 

Phe  many  friends  of  Mme.  D'Alvarer. 
H  gladly  learn  that  not  long  ago  she 
ide  a  highly  successful  debut  as  con- 
rt  .singer  in  New  York,  and  that  at  her 
ncert  she  sang  song?  by  Puree!!.  Ban- 
rrft.  Del  Kiego.  John  Ireland  and 
>bert  Clarke.   This,  I  think,  is  worthy 

record,  for  it  is  so  unusual  for  a 
Jsician  from  a  strange  :and  to  take, 
th  him  (or  hcrj  any  or  our  music  Into 
e  Wilderness.— London  Daily  Tele- 
aph.  So«Xeu  York  is  the  wiidemesfi. 
"Monte  Carlo  has  been  the  capital. of 
Tlera  music  for  50  years.   Its  orchestra 

absolutely  unique.  Here  is  a  land  of 
(out  320  executants  who  have  been 
losen  und  orchestrally  trained  and 
rbered.  by  the-  principal  conductor,  M. 
eon  Jk-him,  for  the  past  00  years;  and 
fring  that  time  they  have  played  to- 
sther.  in  rehearta!  cr  in  performance, 
rtually  every  day  for  at  least  six 
Onths  every  year." 

Opera  at  Cannes  uid  be  worth  while 
tie  teason.  Among  the  singers  engaged 
re  Baltistir.i,  Edmond  Clement,  Franz, 
affitte,  i:enaud.  Note,  Journet,-  for  the 
iftle  contingent  The  women  do  not 
rem  to  be  of  eoual  force.  We  shall 
it  Jottrney  to  Cannes  to  hear  Mme.  Vit, 
«•  example.  The  conductors,  will  be 
lessager  ;.nd  lUyn«ldo  Hahn. 


The  Note  of  Mystery 

\V»*ttri  l.i  fa       thr  h  finote  ot  lomorruuft 

fin  mm*,  pronktSf*  an  erpfrtA  » 
Pulim  r  i  •«  dress,  you'll  never  fuesa 

To  Bi'  it  seems  r  bnnlch  of  dreams,  Vi>a"Q 
AH  ralnbow-hucd  atid  (lister;; 

,i      But  be  who  trite  to  aualyre 

Its  charm  Is  met  by  mystery. 

Bow  doth  she  win  her  way  within 

That  magic  ninze  of)  frllleries. 
;  Anil,  onto  ln»l<le,  have  can  she  stride 
Abroad  lu  silken  pIRIorles, 
An. i  scorn  the  thrall  of  aearf  or  shawl 
In  air  that  nightly  QhiHcr  Is? 

Filial!  Let  us  fly  the  bow  and  why 

Or  sacred  rites  and/serlous. 
Nor  IfJili"  efface  herclkcrin  and  grace 

With  doubts  that  Viix  smi  weary  us; 
Tlie  naglc  way  we  hulsbands  pay 

Is  vastly  more  mysterious. 

—The  London  Dally  Chronicle. 

Shaw  in  Berlin 

There   is   a  revival  'of   Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw's  plays  in  Berlin!   "Arms  and  the 
.'Man"  has  been  running  for  some  time 
I  in  German.    It  has  evjbn  been  given  in 
English  by  German  ex^prisoncrs  of  war 
who  learned   the  original   text  during 
their  captivity.    "Pygmalicn"  was  played 
at  the  Lessing  Theatre  early  in  Decem- 
Ipcr.    Reinhardt  will  produce  "Candida" 
jand  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra."    The  Ger*, 
j  mans    performed    Shakespeare's  plays 
(during  th€  war.  because,  as  they  said, 
Ihe,   with   Dante  and  Michael  Angelo, 
I  was  a  German.    They  probably  favor 
Mr.  Shaw  on  account  of  his  contribu- 
tions'^ the  Hearst  newspapers  and  his 
sneering  at  the  fuss  made  over  the  Lusi- 


■(    va  ;  '%<t  ■  \\  is  :i  TSril  - 
Vt   oiie   Him    he  was 
1.  V^r  to  the  Mahirajah 
t  satay  of  £509.  Rob- 
•itestt  stroke  \v;.s 
Of  Chlnanvii  at  a  place 
fechiH.  lllayask  was  to 
^        Ht  In  a 
plished  It  SO  well  that 
wjs  broken  In  two.  ■  So 
j -dignity  that,  to  quota 
rfflS  never  |ost  the  im- 


ish  instilutio 
i  Court  BllUave 
of . Jeyporu  w 
erts  said  tha 

in  the  presen 
on  the  gulf  o 
cannon  a  bal 

hai  He  ao 
the  object  ba 
Imposing  was 
an  admirer, 

presslon  that  for.  him  toj  lcoock  balla 
about  on  a  green  cloth  l&s  an  act  of 
supreme  condescension 


English  for  Singers 

,  By  the  River  Dnieper  once  there  lived  a 

reaper  . 

And  the  reaper  by  the  Dnieper,  spared  it  in 

his  mowing. 
Near  the  niver  flowing  was  a  lily  growing. 

I  make  a  present  of  this  glorious  tosh 
;  to  all  enthusiasts  for  the  English  lan- 
guage at  any  price  in  our  concert  rooms. 
I  came  across  it  in  the  program  of  a 
i  song  recital  during  the  murky  days  of 
;  this  week,  and  it  made  me  laugh.— Lon- 
don Dally  Telegraph. 


Our  Country's  boss 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  a  club  recently  I  made  the  state- 
ment, vide  the  World  Almanac  for  1P15, 
that  America  had  no  national  holiday. 

This  occasioned  great  surprise  and,  I 
think,  somo  unbelief.-  However,  I  quote: 
"There  is  no  national  holiday,  not  even 
tho  Fourth  of  July.  Congress  has  at 
various  times  appointed  special  holidays. 
In  the  second  session  of  the  53d  Congress 
it  passed  an  act  making  Labor  day  a 
public  holiday  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  it  has  recognised  the  existence 
of  certain  days  as  holidays  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  but,  with  the  exception 
named,  there  is  no  general  statute  on  the 
subject. 

"The  proclamation  of  the  President 
designating  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  makes 
It  i,  legal  Holiday  only  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  teritorles." 

WALTER  J.  CLEMSON. 

Taunton.  . 

Warmly  Greets  Sainaroff  arid 
de  Gogorza 


To  Match  Hair 

We  read  in  an  article  concerning  fash- 
ions in  men's  ,dress  In  London  that  a 
hat  should  match  the  hair.  A  woman 
was  heard  in  Regent  street  to  praise  the 
hat  of  a  stranger  walking  in  front  of 
her:  "How  lovely  his  velour  hat  matches 
j  his  ggay  hair!  Isn't  he  a  darling?"  Well, 
suppose  a  man  is  red-headed,  what 
then?  Men  used  to  paint  their  hair  and 
whiskerage.  We  remember  an  Irish  co- 
median who  sported  green  Galway  slug-. 


Fortunate  Worcester  County 

As  the  World  Wags' 

In  view  of  the  extremely  valuable  in- 
formation in  today's  Herald  concerning 
various  kinds  of  honey  brews,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  suf- 
fering a  statement  appearing  in  ad- 
jacent columns  the  day  before,  and 
which  might  possibly  have  escaped  no- 
tice; namely,  that  in  Worcester  county 
alone  there  are  some  apiaries. 

JEREMIAH  HAVERTIE. 

Mattapan,  Jan.  8. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

flJjf&AY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  XI.  Concei  t 
l>y  Mme.  sam.ir.  ft*,  pianist,  and  Emillo  de 
Uucorxa.  baritone.,-"— 

UOXDAY— .Ionian   flail,  3  P.  M.  Entertain- 
ment by  51  i. a  t'en'lre.  singer  and  ^reciter. 

e'ordev  p  .i/e  .  :;  1".  St.  Miss  Terry's  first  Jf 
<*on"err.  Lnralne  Wymaa.  soprano:  Marion  J 
Len"b  and  Howard  'Soiling,  pianists. 

rUBSDAY— Stelne.  t.  Hal).  3  V.  ,M.  Uciorlch 
Geh''ard'g  piano  ro-ita'..  .    .'  ' 

Jordan   Hall,   b    V.    M.    Concert   by  tbe 

WEDNESDAY-  .T,.i.i..n   Hall.  Z  P.   M.  Piano 

recital  !.v  John  MWdruna. 
J..r<lan  Hall,  S:lj  P.  SI.    Song  recital  by 

BarlMei  >la«irel.  mezzo-soprano. 
IQCRSIi  AY— Jordan    Hall,    3    P.    XL  Plam 

recital  l:v   I.er  1'attNon. 
rWDAY-Symi.b.-.rv   Ha':.   2:30  P.  M.  lllh 

concert  of  the  rio«t>m   >ri,ipli«ny  Orchestra. 

Sir.  Slonteiix.  eondncior. 
Jordan  HalL  3  P.  SI.    People's  Pblluu- 

^.vrtRDAY-Jordin  Hall.  3  P.  11.    Mr.  Wcr- 
r<-n-*th'!<  ftceoml  song  recital. 
Symphony  Hall,  «  P.  SI.    P»petlti»D  af  tie 


'  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
Lady  Bland-Sutton  once  asked 
girl  where  she  would  like  to 
pleasure.     "To  Madame  Tus- 
*     "But    jrou  went    there  last 
was  the  answer.     "Oh,  yes,  I 
said    the  child,    "but    father  ] 
in  the    Chamber  of  Horrors 
There  is  another  story  of  a 
maid  who  gave  an  account  of  her. 
Holiday:    "We  went  to  Madame 
d's.    We  always  go  there,  mum. 
?e,  having  uncle  in  the  Chamber 
'.:>:  gives  the  place  a  family  in- 


Smith,  His  Own  Brewer 

Someone  has  sent  us  a  formula  for 
one-quarter  barrel  of  "Old  Musty  Ale 
as  "brewed  and  served  at  the  Goose  Neck 
Tavern,  Putney,  in  1S01."  The  proprie- 
tor is  named  as  Robert  Blatchford.  He 
printed  the  formula  and  circulated  it 
among  his  friends.    Yes,  yes. 

"To  about  10  gallons  of  boiling  water 
add  10  pounds  fresh  brewers  malt  and 
H4  pounds  hops  in  cheese  cloth  bag. 
Boil  two  hours  occasionally  adding  boil- 
ing water  to  make  up  for  evaporation. 
After  boiling  two  hours  add  one  quart 
molasses  and  three  pounds  sugar,  either 
white  or  brown,  which  have  been  dis- 
solved by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  quart  or  two  of  water.  After  adding 
molasses  and  sugar,  allow  to  simmer  for 
at  least  two  hours  and  three,  to  five  it 
you  can.  The  boiier  should  ''e  kept  full 
to  within  one  inch  of  the  top  during  the 
time  of  simmering.  When  through  sim- 
mering fill  barrel  to  within  a  quart  of 
the  top.  Hang  bug  over  twiler  until  it 
has  drained  dry.  Allow  barrel  to  stand 
until  luke  warm.  Then  add  two  yeast 
cakes  dissolved  in  luke  warm  water  and 
one-half  pound  of  seeded  raisins.  Let 
work  from  -24  to  4S  hours  during  first 
^4  hours,  filling  from  time  to  time  with 
remaining  liquor  or  eold  boiled  water  to 
take  the  place  of  the  wbrkings.  Barrel 
should  be  elevated  on  a  rack  and  slight- 
ly inclined  so  workings  c^n  d.-op  into  a 
pan  or  pail.  After  barrel  ims  ceased 
working  bung  tightly  and  let  stand  for 
at  least  10  days. 6  The  older  it  gets  -the 
better  it  is." 

Yeastcakes?  1S01?  !" 


Olga  Samaroff,  pianist,  and  Emilio  de 
Gogorza,  baritone,  gave  a  concert  in 
Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  j 
Owing  to  weather  conditions  and  a  re- 
port early  last  week  that  Mr.  da 
Gogorza  was  ill  and  might  not  sing,  a 
good  many  seats  were  vacant,  to  the 
great  loss  of  those  who  stayed  away.  I 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

La  Procession  and  Le  Marlaga  des  Rosea,  f 
Cesar  Feanck,  Voipi  que  lo  Prlntemps,  C.  De- 
bussy, La  Bonisa  d'Or.  George  Hue.  Mr.  De 
«.«g..rza:  Sonata,  op.  37  (Appassionatai, . 
i^ai2e"b,MSe-  Samarofr;  ^  pn,'tiUa  si! 
Alraiez,  El  Pano,  fo%-dance  or  Jlurcia  and 
Andalusia,  Clavelitos,  Valverde.  The  Wounded 
Birch.  Gi-etchaninoff,  The  Goat.  Slonssorgskv.  ! 
bong  ot  the  Night  and  Old  loves,  Cyril  Scott. 
At  the  Postern  Gate,  Gena  Rianscom'he.  Mr.  i 
De  Gogoiaa;  Ballade.  A-dat  ami  Nocturne  in' 

-arp  Sla.ior.  Ohopiu,  Reflets  dans  I'Kau.  De- 
bussy, Rhapsody.  No.  12,  Ljszr.,  Mine.  Samaroff.1 

What  the  audienea  laokea  in  numbers,  I 
however,  it  more  tnan  made  uo  in  en-| 
thusiasm.  Rarely  have  artists*  at'  thel 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts  been  wel- 
comed mora  warmly  and  seldom  have 
their  efforts  been  received  with  morel 
vigorous  expressions  of  appreciation.! 
Both  pianist  and  singer  were  promptlyP 
generous  in  adding  extra  numbers,  and 
this  lengthened  the'  concert  materially. 

Mme.  Samaroff  played  the  Beethoven 
.sonata  with  Iter  U9ual  masterly  manual 
skill,  power  of  accentuation  and  beauty 
of  tone.  Yet  one  may  be  permitted  to 
dou,bt  if  any  woman  can  really  grasp 
and  express  the  essential  masculine, 
dynamic  spirit  of  Beethoven,  which  few 
men  pianjsts  are  able  to  touch  and 
which  is  often  lost  In  efforts  at  mere 
beautifieation  or  finesse.  'Mine.  SaniaroftJ 
played  her  Chopin  numbers  with 
unusual  piquancy  and  charm. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  never  sang  here  withl 
more  manly  and  versatile  spirit  or  with, 
greater  emotional  appeal  without  losir^r 
a  bit  of  that  refinement  of  expression) 
and  tone  which  is  one  pf  his  character- 
istic traits. 


GONDRE,  PARIS 


Mr.  Roberts 
has   been   said  1 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  Miss  Mona  Gondre.  singer  and  reciter, 
assisted  by  Mr.    Ernest  Pen-in  with 

;  recitations,  gave  an  entertainment  yes- 

i  terday  aftornoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 

,  Miss  Gondre  has  been  on  the  Parisian  j 
stage  since  1903.  when  she  took  the  part 
of  Suzette  in  Brieux's  play  of  the  same 
name,  produced  at  the  Theatre  du 
Vaudeville  (Sept.  28).  A  critic,  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  she  was  then  10  years  \ 
old— "dix  ans  aux  prunes!"— described] 
her  as  "exquisite,  intelligent  and! 
shrewd."  There  were  50  performances; 
that  season. 

At  the  Odeon  on  Nov.  8,  1911.  she  cre- 
ated the  part  of  David  in  Max  Maurey's 
"David  Copperfield,"  based  on  Dickens's  I, 
novel.  It  was  then  stated  that  she  was  I 
a  pupil  of  Yvette  Guilbert.  There  were  [ 
51  performances.  In  1912. at  the  samel 
theatre,  taking  the  part  of  Louison  in  I 

I  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  she  was  billed  j 
no  longer  as  "La  petite  Gondre."  but] 

j  as  "Mile.  Gondre."    In  1913  she  played 

I  in  a  revival  of  "David  Copperfield"  and 


''fpanslatjon  of  Wchlller's  "William  Toll  " 
Entertaining  the  soldiers  in  French 
,  _nd  British  camps,  she  became  associ- 
]m  ated  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Rogers 
I  of  New  York,  and  they  encouraged  her 
"(1  In  her  desire  to  visit  this  country."  She 
Inppenred  before  a  New  York  audienco 
fl  for  the  first  time  on  Dec.  23  of  last 
year.    It  was  thon  stated  "authorilive- 
lly"  that  Miss  Gondre  had  never  seen 
Mme.  Guilbert  on  the  stage. 

Ilrr  program  yesterday  included 
French  songs  of  bygone  centuries,  old 
war  songs,  recitations  of  poems  by 
Rost  and  Normand  and  Nadaud.  and 
a  final  group  of  songs,  a  few  of  which 
were  sung  in  English, 
il  Mr.  Perrln  recited  selections  from 
Hugo,  Dancourt,  Daudet  Pradels,  and 
his  own  "A  la  France,"  "A  l'Amer- 
ique,"  "Un  Nouveau  Poemc"  and 
."Cinquieme  Avenue." 
i  However  skilful  Miss  Gondre  may  be 
as  an  impersonator  of  youthful  char- 
acters on  the  theatrical  stage,  sho  is 
by  no  means  as  yet  highly  developed 
and  well-rounded  in  the  art  of  singing 
folk  songs,' except  when  they  are  of  a 
gay  nature.  As  a  reciter  she  is  further 
advanced.  As  a  singer  her  proper 
place  is  now  in  vaudeville.  She  has  an 
ingratiating  personality  when  she 
comes  on  the  platform.  One  expects  to  j 
hear  from  a  neighbor:  "Isn't  she  cute?" 
Small,  roguish,  as  volatile  as  Miss 
Mowcher,  she  is  all  "nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles." 

Mr.  Finck  justly  described  her  in  I 
New  York  as  "a  sort  of  compound  of  L 
butterfly  and  gamine."  Her  gestur- 
ing and  facial  play  is  constant;  of  ten  |! 
illustrative  and  charming;  sometimes  I 
superfluous  or  without  significance.  She  | 
can  riot  in  joyous  feelings;  she  can  be  j 
comical;  she  can  even  express  gentle! 
sentiments.  She  has  not  s-et  learned  I 
to  be  truly  emotional;  witness  the  flip-  j 
pancy  of  her  ending  the  story  of  "Little  j 
Gregoire."    At  present  she  is  "cute." 

Flora  McDonald  Miles  was  the  pian-  I 
ist.     Mr.   Pfaelzer  read  English  para-  j 
phrases   of   Miss    Gondre's   songs  and  J 
recitations  so  that  the  audience  might  j 
dilate  with  the  proper  emotion.  This 
was.  no  doubt,  helpful.    When  the  in- 
comparable Yvette  first  visited  Boston 
many  in  Music  Hall  laughed  uproari- 
ously at  her  most  tragic  songs,  fear- 
ing  lest   she   might   suspect   them,  of 
crass  ignorance.    They  had  heard  that 
she  was  a  singer  of  comic  songs,  a 
funny  person  in  her  Parisian  way. 

|  By  PHILIP  HALE.  jj 

Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson  a  few  days! 
ago,  gastronomically  touring  the  United  j 
States  in  recollect'""    «nnk»  of-  r.'vvil 
Goetz's  pjace  in  Buffalo,  where  Qrover 
Cleveland  s  chair  waa    rope^  uu.  W 
tho  way,  we  remembered  Jimmy  Jones's 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  its  reed  birds  and 
"Mobjack"     oysters,     not  "Moojack" 
oysters,  as  the  linotype  preferred.  But 
with  regard  to  Cleveland's  chair. 

Cleveland's  Chair 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  a  time  in  the  days  when  Grover 
Cleveland  was  President  I  have  fared 
sumptuously  at  Louis  Goetz'sTestaurant 
in  Buffalo,  but  no  "roped-off  chair"  was 
there  visible  to  the  uninebriated  eye.  If 
'  the  idea  had  been  to  rope  off  the  chair 
hi  which  Grover  Cleveland  sat  when  he 
frequented    the   place   With   the  jolly 
fishermen  whom  ho  most  affected,  pretty 
nearly  every  chair  there  would  have 
been  in  bonds,  for,  quite  unconscious 
that  he     was  to.  become  famous,  Mr. 
-  Cleveland  used  to  take  the  first  chair 
that  chanced  to  be  vacant.   He  was  not 
fussy  about  a  certain  chair,  nor  did  he, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  browbeat  the  rest  of 
the   company   and  Invariably  assume, 
that  where  he  sat  was  the  head  of  the 
table.    It  is  rather  to  be  feared  that  a 
gourmet  would  have  turned  up  his  nose 
at  the.  food  and  service  that  Loui3  Goetz 
provided  with  the  assistance  of  that  re- 
doubted cook,  Joe  Frew.    But  when  you 
{  were  just  back  from  tackling  a  musca- 
jj  longe  in  the  Niagara  river  or  from  a 
£j  day's  tramp  through  the  Seneca  Indian 
'  reservation  Louis  Goetz  could  make  you 
m  feel  like  a  lord  In  very  short  order.  He 
used   to  serve   huge   soft-shell  crabsv 
three  for  20  cents,  and  seidel  of  beer  for 
Jfive  cents,  such  as  late'y  costt  in  Boston 
'A25    cents.     His   German -frjpd  potatoes 
brought  heaven  within  two  feet,  and  he 
charged  10  cents  for  cfheaping  portion. 
Shall  we  ever  see  such   times  again? 
Let  us  not  despair.  There  was  a  time  In 
England  when  men  went  cheerfully  to 
Jail  for  eating  mince  pie  in  direct  viola' 
tion  of  a  Puritan  statute.   Neither  Louis 
Goetz  nor  Joe  Frew x  would  be  at  all 
happy  in  the  Buffalo  of  these  sombre 
days.   It  used  to  be  said  that  Joe  Frew 
|  went  to  bed  with  a '  cigar  wedged  be- 
tween his  teeth.    It  is.  certain  that  no 
"4  man  ever  saw  him  in  life  without  a 
'■A  half-consumed  cigar  in  his  mouth.  No 
or.c  ever  saw  him  light  a  fresh  one  or 
throw  away  the  stub  of  one.   Either  he 
took  his  cigar  dry  or,  by  some  maeica' 
property,  it  grew  as  fast  as  he  smoked 
it    He  as  well  as  Louis  was  German, 
but  no  ono  would  have  dreamed  of  thelr- 
committing  an  atrocity  under  any  provo- 
cation. W.  E.  K.  . 


Back  to  Nature 

As  the  World  Wafts: 
I  read  a  fow  days  ago  an  Interesting 

review  of  O.  F.  tfhels's  translation  or 

"N'o.i,  Noa,"  Paul  Gnuguln's  story  of  his 
life  In  tho  South  seas.  The  reviewer 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Gauguin  relates 
'•merely  a  fragment  of  his  experiences" 
during  his  romantla  and  primitive  life 
In  the  South  sens.  Are  we  not  to  learn 
more  of  the  young  Creole  son,  Leon 
Laviaux? 

In  19U.  a  sm.ill  book  of  poems  that 
Interested  and  delighted  all  lovers  of  the 
tropics,  was  Introduced  to  us  through 
Wishing  by  John  Myers  O'Hara 
of  Tlio  Ehnn  Muse  and  Other  Poems," 
the  text  by  on  unknown  Creole  poet, 
Leon  Laviaux.  Tho  tfoems.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
O'Hara  In  New  Orleans,  as  an  obscure, 
unpretentious  volume  published  In  1908. 

At  that  time  the  translator  wrote  that 
Lavtaux  was  young  and  that  later  we 
might  hope  for  "something  worthier 
than  these  songs  that  voice  the  ultra 
emotions  of  youth  over  plastic  beauty— 
soncs  that  shall  breathe  to  us.  through 
the  scent  of  the  Jasmine  and  the  lure 
of  palm,  the  soul  of  the  Croole  isles."  j 
But  the  songs  that  we  eagerly  awaited  j 
were  destined  to  be  unsung,  for  In  April, 
1916,  the  youm;  poet  was  accidentally  ^ 
drowned  off  Martinique  at  tho  age  of  27.  ; 
Leon  Laviaux  was  FfTe  aon  of  tho 
i  artist.  Paul  Oslisruln.  and  of 
Laure  Laviaux,  a  beautiful  quadroon  o.' 
Martinique.  He  was  born  In  18S8.  a  year 
after  Gaugulu's  visit  to  the  French  West 
Indies. 

W  ilting  «n  "appreciation"  at  the  time 
of  Lru  laux's  death.  1  acknowledged  hi 
the  following  words  the  inheritance  be- 
queathed by  the  painter  to  his  boy: 

"The  nude  and  golden-skinned  natives 

hom  he  painted  against  the  gorgeous 
background  of  tropic  scenery  and  with 
all  the  Immobile  serenity  of  Egvptian 
sculpture  are  reflected  In  the  poems  of 
hie  son.  For  the  atavistic  heritage  de- 
scended to  Laviaux  In  an  overflow  of 
flame  and  music,  of  dream  and  color, 
but  softened  in  its  adoration  for  ex- 
quisite outline,  in  its  worship  of  plastic 
beauty.  He  sings  with  the  fire  of  Mc- 
lesgar  and  he  paints  with  words,  as 
his  rather  did  with  the  brush,  lavish  of 
color,  the  green  of  palm  and  wave,  tha 
gold  of  foam-washed  sands,  the  purplo 
of  isles  afar.     MAUD  CUNEY  HARE. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Gauguin  went  to  Tahiti  In  1891  and 
apent  the  last  years  of  his  lire  In  tl>.< 
.South  Sea  islands.  Did  he  have  a  chii«l 
by  Titi,  the  hair-white  woman  with 
whom  he  did  not  rind  the  happiness  ha 
saught,  or  by  the  young,  lonely,  primi- 
tive Tehuri?  We  have  not  read  "Noa 
Noa,"  A  reviewer  said  in  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  that  Gauguin's  career 
resembled  closely  that  of  the  hero  in 
Maugham's  novel,  "The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence." Rut  when  we  have  lime  to  read 
abqut  South  Sea  islands,  we  shall  reread 
"Typee"  and  "Omoo."  Why  seek  fresh 
discoveries?  Why  cut  rresh  leaves? — Ed. 
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Another  Drawback 

IT    H.  in  London  Dully  Chronicle.) 
If  fashion  Ml io 1 1 1  I  some  day  decree 
Th«  doublet  and  the  liose  for  m«. 
Or  oilier  colored  foppery, 

I  ahoiild  not  bo  a  gmuser 
Became  It  proved  n  costly  line, 
Nur  should  I  hasten  l«  decline 
Hie  mode  because  a  calf  like  min« 
Looks  better  in  a  troitser. 

I  sh»nl<!  not  miffer  nnirer  at 
The  preiions  time  per  Hem  that 
I  d  waste  arranilnjr  tbe  er»vst 
In  which  I  stuck  my  tie  pin. 
i'O.  no.  I  he  cause  fnr  which  I'd  pitch 
Away  this  raiment  rare  and  rich 
Would  he— il»  lad;  of  packets  which 
A  man  could  ke?p  a  pipe  In. 

VERNON  STILES  EN 
SONG  REPERTORY 


Pat  Rooney  and  Marion  Eent,  assisted 
by  Violet  Vale,  Lucille  Love,  Lillian 
Rhodes,  Jessie  Burton  and  Vincent 
Lopez  and  his  Kings  of  Harmony,  in 
lirigar  Allen  Woolf's  onc-acl  revue. 
"Rings  of  Sntolce,"  is  the'  chief  feature 
of  an  extraordinary  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  thi."  week.  Last  evening  a  large 
audience  laughed  uproariously. 

This  excellent  act  is  or.e  of  the  longest 
in  vaudeville.   It  is  in  seven  sccnc3  and 
is  lavishly  slaged.    For  once  tbe  prin-j 
cipal   comedian   drops   into   a   serious ! 
mood.  but.  only  once,  and  thi3  in  the, 
preliminary  exposition  of  the  act.  It 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  point  out  in 
which  feature  of  tho  performance  Mr.  ! 
Rooney  excels.    His  dancing  was  en-  < 
chanting  and  his  bits  of  burlesque  and, 
subtleties  of  comic  speech  kept  the  audi- 
ence in  an  uproar. 

Miss  Bent  was  interesting  i:i  her  per- 
sonal charm,  in  her  nauette,  as  she 
spun  the  underlying  motive  of  the  piece. 
In  the  compelling  rhythm  of  "Rosie 
O'Grady."  Mile.  Marguerite  made  all 
sit  up  in  tins  charm  of  her  dancing  num- 
bers, and  the  jazz  band  watisfied  the 
most  ardent  lovers  of  Una  style  of 
musie. 

Other  acts  wore  Vernon  Stiles,  in  a 
repertory  of  songs;  Hanlon  and  Clifton, 
in  a  comedy  sketch;  Pcrmaine  and  Shel- 
ley, instrumentalists;  Bessie  Renploand 
Him  in  an  aquatic,  sketch;  "playmates," 
a  juvenile  sketch;  Dotson,  dancer,  and 
Nolan  and  .Nolan,  jugglers. 


I  GEBHARD  GIVES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Helnrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
rj  cital  In  Stelnert  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. His  program  was  as  follows: 
Debussy,  Sarabande  (from  "Pour  le 
Piano"),  Cloches  a  travers  les  feuilles ; 
General  Lavine,  La  terrasse  des  audi- 
ences du  clair  de  lune ;  Severac,  Bal- 
gneuses  au  soleil ;  Steinert,  Zarml ;  Cha- 
brier,  Bourree  fantasque ;  MacDowell, 
Nautilus.  Rigaudon  :  Liszt.  Liebestraum, 
No.  8,  Waldesrauschen :  Tschaikowsky, 
Dance Caracteristique:  Chopin.  Fantaisie. 
op.  49,  Nocturne  In  F  sharp  minor.  Ma- 
zurka' In  B  minor,  Valse  brillante,  op. 
34,  No.  1. 

Mr  Gebhard  had  the  courage  to  favor 
ultra-modern  composers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  recital — for  Chabrier  Is 
still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  more 
advanced  of  the  French  school  :  and 
his  influence  has  been  strong  and.  un- 
mistakable. The  pieces  by  Debussy 
were  not  too  familiar,  Deodat  de  Se- 
verac has  been  neglected  by  local  and 
visiting  pianists,  either  justly  or  un- 
justly. Mr.  Copetand,  whose  interest 
in  Jthe  modern  French  and  Spanish 
composers  is  keen,  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  include  Severac's  music  in 
his  repertoire  and  other  pianists  have 
told  us  that  they  found  nothing  in  it 
Yet  the  piece  played  yesterday — it  was 
composed  a  dozen  years  ago — showed 
invention  and  fancy.  Mr.  Steinert's 
"Zarmi,"  suggested  by  an  Oriental 
tale,  is  also  fancirul  in  an  original 
manner;  a  composition,  for  surer  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  matter  and  a 
firmer  grasp,  superior  to  his  Fantasie 
played  here  some  weeks  ago.  Tschai- 
kowsky's  "Dance  Caracteristique"  was 
hardly  worth  the  pianist's  attention;  it 
is  one  of  the  many  piano  pieces  ground 
out  perfunctorily  by  the  composer. 

Mr.  Gebhard  played  the  more  modern 
compositions  delightfully.  He  brought 
out  the  substance  and  form  of  Deb .s- 
sy's  music  without  losing,  the  exquisite 
poetic  flavor  of  the  two  impressionistic 
pieces;  the  Sarabande  was  stately  in  its 
melancholy;  he  felt  the  humor  of  "Gen- 
eral Lavine."  He  did  not  "discover" 
hidden  "meanings"  in  MaclVwell's 
music;  and  was  not  unduly  Bentimenta! 
in  Liszt's  "Liebestraum."  Chabrier's 
Bourree  and  Liszt's  "Waldesrauchen" 
were  played  brilliantly,  but  not  merely 
as  battle  horses  for  parade.  We  were 
unable  to  hear  the  group,  of  pieces  by 
Chopin.  An  audience  that  filled  the 
hall  was  enthusiastic. 


|     The  14th  of  January,  1SS0.  was  shrouded  j 
In  black  for  x>ur  old  friend  Edmond  de 
j  Goncourt.    He  was  sad  all  the  day  be- 
I1  cause  a  cousin  in  unfortunate  circum- 
stances had  visited  him.    This  cousin's 
face  had  the  hue  of  "persons  that  do  not 
eat  completely."    And  there  was  about 
him  the  piteous  atmosphere,  if  you  can 
I  thus  use  the  word,  of  persons  without 
j  any  luck,  who  nevertheless  seem  satis- 
fied with  their  lot.1  This  was  particularly  , 
.  distressing  to  Mr.  de  Goncourt's  sensi- 
,  live  soul.   Yet  to  those  in  moderate  cir-  I 

cumstances  the  visit  of  an  arrogantly 
|  rich  cousin,  complaining  of  taxes  ar.d  the 
:|  "general  unrest,"  might  be  still  more 
1]  exasperating. 


Mr.  Morley  Bathes 
I    Baird  Leonard,  in  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph, reviewing  Christopher  Morley's 
"Mince  Pie,"  speaks  of  his  essays  as  "all 
scherzos."    She  adds:    "And  you  know 
j  what  difficulty   composers   have  with 
j  scherzos.  Almost  anybody  can  write  an 
adagio."    No,  Miss  Leonard,  you  are 
wrong.   Many  composers  of  symphonies 
and  chamber  music  tickle  an  audience 
by  a  piquant  scherzo.    Where  thy  fall 
down  and  are  heard  desperately  laboring 
Is  in  tho  adagio,  0fUm  and  truly  known  j 
as  the  slow  movement.    Miss  Leonard  ' 
quotes    tW9    of    Mr.    Morley's  lyrics. 
They  are  worth  reprinting: 
HOT  WATKK 
Gently,  while  the  drenching  dribble 
Courses  down  my  sweltered  form, 
I  am  baskinjf  like  a  sybil, 
i    Lazy,  languorous  and  warm, 
I  am  unambitious,  flacid. 
Well  content  to  dmv.se  artvl  dream: 
|  How  I  hate  life's  bitter  acid— 
Leaie  me  here  to  stew  iin.l. steam. 
Underneath  tbis  Jet  so  torrid 
I  forget  the  world's  sad  wrath; 

0  activity  is  horrid ! 

Leave  me  in  my  shower  bath.! 

COLD  WATER 
But  when  I  turn  the  crank 

O  Zeus! 
A  silver  ecstasy  thrills  me! 
I. caper  and  slap  my  chilled  thiffUs.       .  . 

1  ilan  to  make  a  caMJiidex  of  all  my  ideas 


thft 
his 


The  Dinner  Hour 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Rending;  the  amusing  letters  of 
President    de    Brasses  describing 

travels  in  Italy  in  1739  and  1740.  I  was 
struck  by  his  surprise  and  disgust  when 
he  learned  that  the  Duchess  of  Moden.i 
did  not  dine  until  7  O'clock.  "Madam 
the  Duchess  of  Modcna"— she  was 
Mademeoiselle  de  Valols,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rogent,  and  her  afTalr  as  a 
young  girl  with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
had  made  her  famous  throughout 
Europe  "finds  pleasure  in  playing 
Biribi  all  night,  supping  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  going  to  bed  at  8,  so  that 
she  gets  up  at  5  P.  M.,  and  seats  her- 
self at  the  dinner  table  at  7.  The 
marquis  does  not  find  this  so  agreeable. 
He  complains  bitterly  of  his  court  being 
disturbed  by  the  way  she  lives."  What 
would  de  Brosses  say  to  an  invitation 
for  dinner  at  8  or  8:30  P.  M.7  Perhaps 
I  am  an  old  fogy,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  sit  down  after  7  o'clock  and  I  pre- 
fer the  hour  6:30.  As  a  matter  of. fact, 
since  I  am  making  personal  confes- 
sions, I  eat  my  heaviest  meal  at  1 
o'clock.  "Heaviest"  is  here  used  com- 
paratively, for  I  am  a  light  eater.  At 
6:30  cream  toast  and  stewed  fruit,  or  a 
bowl  of  clam  soup  with  crackers  and 
toast  satisfy  my  appetite  and  insure 
calm  sleep.  JOSIAH  CUDWORTH 
Chestnut  Hill. 

The  Duchess,  Mr.  Cudworth,  reminds 
us  of  the  man  that  joined  the  party  in 
the    great    hunt   of    the    snark:     His  I 
breakfast  was  afternoon   tea  and  he  i 
dined  the  following  day.    We  do  not  ' 
quote  literally,  for  in  a  rush  hour  we  j 
insisted  that  a  friend  should  read  Lewis 
Carroll's  account  of  that  memorable  ex-  | 
pedition.     "Books    that    I    have  lent" 
would  be  a  good  title  for  a  bitter,  mis- 
anthropic essay.     Did  Carroll  have  in 
mind  the  old  story  of  tho  Irishman's 
servant   who   "when   others  were  en- 
forcing the  dignity  of  the  masters  bv 
the   lateness   of    their   dinner  hours," 
boasted  that  his  master  always  dined 
"tomorrow?"   In  1839  De  Quincy  wrote- 
"Were  it  not  for  the  soft  relief  of  a  C 
o'clock  dinner  the  gentle  demeanor  suc- 
ceeding to  the  boisterous  hubbub  of  the 
day,  the  soft  Blowing  lights,  the  wine, 
the)  (intellectual    conversation,    life    in  ! 
London  is  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
in    two   years    all   nerves    would  sink 
before    it"     He    stated    that  before 
Waterloo,  6  P.  M.,  was  a  gala  hour, 
but  it  was  "promoted  to  the  fixed  sta-  1 
tion   of  dinner-time   in   ordinary,   and  I 
'there    perhaps,    it    will    rest    through  I 
centuries."     O  rash   prophet!    Yet  he  1 
admitted  that  for  a  more  festal  dinner,  i 
T,  8,  9,  10  had  been  in  requisition7  since  ' 
Waterloo.     As  for   the   poor  Duke  of  j 
M'odena,  he  remembered,  perhaps,  that 
Louis  XII  "had  his  gray  hairs  brought 
down    with    sorrow    to    the   grave  by 
changing  his  regular  hour  of  half  past 
nine   for   eleven,    in   gallantry    to  his 
young   English   bride."     So   the  story 
goes.   Is  it  true7   Louis  married  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VII  of  England 
in  1514.    Louis  was  then  52  years  old. 
She  was  not  IS.    He  died  in  1515.  She 
married  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suf- 
lolk,  three  months  after  the  death  of 
Louis.     Gabriel    Peignot,    who  gives 
CUriqUS  information  about  the  reign  of 
Louis,   says   nothing  about   the  fata'l 
change    in    the    dinner   hour.  Other 
writers  say  the  dinner  hour  was  changed 
from  8  o'clock  to   12,   but  the  Grave 
Historian    Mezerai   and    tho  Scandal- 
loving  Bfantome  attribute  the  death  of 
Louis  to  another  cause.     De  Quincy 
hints  decorously  at  the  fate  of  an  old 
man,  or  one  reputed  old,  who  marries  a 
very  girlish  wife.— Ed. 


The  Word-Coiner 

Has  it  been  settled  for  all  time  wheth- 
er Mr.  Hughey  Jennings,  now  dwelling 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  coined  the  encouraging 
shout,  "Attaboy"?  Should  another  .bear 
away  the  honor? 


To  Be  Exact 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  Cheshire  Cheese"  is  on  Wine  Of- 
fice court,  No.  £5  to  be  exact.  Wine  Office 
court  does  not  run  off  the  Strand,  but 
off  Fleet  street,  at  No.  145  to  be  again 
exact.  Mr.  Lansing  says  that  he  doubts 
if  many  literary  celebrities  dined  there. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  authentically  record- 
ed that  Ben  Jonson,  Voltaire,  Gold- 
smith, Dickens  and  their  contemporaries 
went  and  dined  there. 

The  present  owner  is,*  I  believe,  one 
Maore.  who  has  written  a  book  about 
"Tho  Cheshire  Cheese  Tavern";  it  la 
very  readable  and  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Public  Library. 

Boston.    ARTHUR.  DE  GUTCHARD. 
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BLIND  PIANIST 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

John  Meldrum,  pianist,  gave  his  first 
recital  here  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  His  program  was  as  follows- 
Schubert.  Improniptu  in  B  flat;  Cluck-  I 


nranms.    Gavotte;    Oluclc-Salnt-Saens,  | 

Caprice  on  Ballet  nlrs  of  "Alceate": 

1-Tanck,  Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue; 

Chopin,  Nocturne  In  F  major,  op.  IB,  I 
No.  1:  Etude,  Waltz  in  A  fiat  major, 
Fantaisie  in  P  minor;  Soriabln,  poemc, 
op.  32,  No.  1;  DebuBsy,  La  Kllle  aux 
ohevoux  de  lln;  La  Cathcdralo  cngloutio; 
Liszt.  Sposallzlo;  Schubert-Tausig,  Mill, 
tary  March. 

Mr.  Meldrum,  who,  wo  are  told,  has 
l>eo  blind  from  birth,  cornea  from  Buf-i 
ifalo,  N.  T.  He  gave  a  recital  In  New- 
York  on  Dec.  8,  when  he  was  praised 
|for  his  "finely  articulated'*  style  ar.d 
colorful  interpretation. 
1  He  has  a  technic  amply  adequate  to 
the  demands  mode  by  the  program  or 
yesterday.  Ho  played  the  Gavotte  with 
the  requisite  simplicity;  Saint-Saens's 
Caprice  with  the  elegance  that  It  de- 
mands. In  the  giving  out  of  Schubert's 
jtheme  there  waa  a  cut-and-driod  ac- 
centuation that  wes  injurious  to  the 
melodio  flow,  but  the  variations  were 
played  with  varied  coloring  and  in  a 
spontaneous  spirit. 

j  The  reading  of  Franrk  s  noble  and 
llofty  composition,  in  which  one  hears 
at  times  the  pedals  of  the  organ  In  Ste. 
Clotilde's,'  had  breadth  and  vision. 

No  one  need  write  about  Mr.  Moldrum 
with  emphasis  on  nature's  handicap. 
He  can  justly  ask  to  bo  judged  first  of 
till  as  a  pianist.  That  he  has  attained 
the  results  shown  yesterday  is,  indeed, 
surprising,  but  his  memory  and  his 
technical  accuracy  are  by»no  means  the  I 
;hief  features  of  his  performance.  I 

MI^MAUREL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Barbara  Maurel,  mezzo-soprano, 
jgave  a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall. 
I  Her  program  was  as  follows:  Ser.chi, 
Lungi  dal  caro;  Durante,  Danza;  Gluck, 
,  Cavatina,  "Armide";  Handel,  Come  and 
;  Trip  It;  Moussorgsky,  Little  Star;  Aren- 
|  sky,  On  Wings  of  Dream;  Rachmaninoff, 
I  Soldier's  Bride,  Floods  of  Spring;  Cha- 
brier,   Credo    d'  Amour;    Debussy.  La 
Chevelure,  Green;  G.  Paure,  Chanson 
d'Amour;  Fourdrain,  Alger  le  Soir;  Car- 
penter, Tho  Day  Is  No  More;  Stephens. 
I'lsla;  Horsman.  The  Shepherdess;  La 
J  Forge,  Expectancy;  Lieurance.  By  the 
j  Waters  of  Minnetonka.    Frederick  E. 

Bristol  was  the  pianist. 
I    Miss  Maurel  has  a  beautiful  voice,  an  ] 
imcomnionly  beautiful  voice.    The  lower  | 
tones   have  a   rich,   genuine   contralto  I 
nuality,  and  she  dees  not  force  them. 
The  middle  and  upper  tones  pure  and 
sympathetic  are  so  employed  that  there 
is  no  suspicion  of  a  break  throughout  | 
the    liberal    compass;    no    thought  of 
Wordsworth's    line    beginning.  "Two 
!  voices   are    there."    The   voice,  which 
has  bot-n  admirably  trained,  is  flexible. 
But  Miss  Maurel  has  more  than  voire 
,  and  vocal  skill;  she  has  intelligence  as 
an  interpreter.   The  varied  and  interest- 
ing program  gave  her  full  opportunity 
!  to  display  her  skill. 

Especially    noteworthy    in    the  first 
group  was  her  singing  of  Gluck's  music,, 
singing  that  had  classic  repose,  yet  was 
warm  and  moving;  while  Handel's  air 
was  conspicuous  for  lightness  that  was 
not  flippant,  and  for  distinct  enuncia- 1 
tion.    The  later  groups  called  for  morel- 
emotional  stress,  also  for  subtlety.  Her 
[interpretation  of  Debussy's  TChevelure"  | 
was  remarkable  for  its  dreamy  sensu-  i 
lousness,  for  its  exquisite  comprehension 
Jof  verse  and  fitting  phrase.    The  songs 
by  the  Russians  were  eloquently  inter-! 
preted.    There  was  dramatic  feeling  in 
!th(.  expression  of  Fourdraln's  song.  It 
was  not  easy  to  believe  that  Qhabrier 
wrote  ".Credo  d'Amour";  it  is  so  foreign* 
o  his  nature. 

Mr.  Bristol  accompanied  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  composers  and  singer.  An 
audience  of  good  size  was  quick  and 
constant  in  appreciation.  Miss  Maurel 
will  always  be  a  welcome  visitor. 


/ 


On  Jan.  15,  1883,  Alexander  Dumas,  the 
younger,  made  a  sour  remark:  "The 
I  first  time  I  see  any  man,  my  impression 
is  to  regard  him  as  a  rascal;  yes,  and 
I  any  woman.    When  an  honest  man  or 
i  woman  is  found  in  the  heap.  I  recognize 
honesty,  but  my  first  impression  is  as  I 
have  stated."   This  is  like  the  sweeping; 
remark  about  mankind  often  attributed 
to  Lord  Bolinbroke,  but  uttered  by  a 
man  in  his  presence. 


Good  Old  Bills 
A  friend  has  sent  us  a  playbill  of  "The 
Octoroon,"  "the  groat  American  olay." 
when  it  was  performed"  at  the  Globe; 
Theatre,  Jan.  7,  18TS:  Gussie  de  Forrest, 
Zoe;  Luko  Schoolcraft,  Pete;  James  S. 
Maffitf,  Wahnotee;  T.  II.  Burns,  Salem 
Scudder.  We  speak  of  this  bill  because 
It  shows  the  generous  old  custom  of ' 
giving  an  analysis  of  each  act.  For  ex- 
ami      act  five  is  thus  described: ,  j 
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l.ackayo  i>i.ii  > njsr  In  burlesque  vein,  and 
"Handsome  .lack"  Barnes  •■lately, 
piously  faithful  to  the  old  traditions. 


ACT  V. 

SONG.     Meal   Vmm"  FREKDMKN 

So*Br  1.— Cwi*  Bniko  Bayou.  The  Indian  on 
th*  t«U.  S.rue  J.  -CYl'RWSa  SWAMP.  An 
I  imnI  fir  werey.  .  '.I   luws  rt«.|MutU. ' 

D ESPERATE  BOWIE  KNIFE  COMBAT. 

\v»hno««.'  triumphant.  Sctoe  3.— PARLOR  AT 
i  1  Ut K I  '    N  v  ..isoa. 

DEATH  OF  THE  OCTOROON 

••NEARER  MV  COP  TO  TilEK" . KKKIhUKN 
GRAND  ALLLEGORICAL  PICTURE 

I" HE  AVENGER  TRIUMPHANT. 

Tlio  spectator  knew  what  was  coming, 
knew  what  to  expect.  Earlier  bills  were 
longer  In  form,  more  explicit,  amusing 
UxImv   by   their  extravagant  language, 

Jhelr  unbridled  enthusiasm,  their  Asiatic 

|idjccti\c~ 


Bowie  or  Black? 
"desperate  Bowie  Knife  Combat.''  W* 
lad  always  supposed  that  this  knife  was 
fashioned    by   James    Bowie,    from  a 
>lacksmlth's  file  and  first  used  in  the 
iuel  between  Dr.  Maddox  and  Samuel 
Wells  on  a  sand  bir  near  Natchea  In 
Vjgust.  1S3TT.   The  friends  on  that  joyous 
tccagton  en'ered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
iftair  after  the  principals  did  not  wound 
»ach  other,  and  they  succeeded  in.kll'.ingq 
=lx  and  wounding  15.   Col.  Bowie's  knife! 
Sid  the  business  for  Maj.  Morris  Wright.B 
This  was  the  accepted  story.    But  theB 

X  «  York  Sun  some  days  ago  dlncussedl'  j>    PHILIP  HALE 

editorially  an  article  which  appeared  InH  *  ... 

'he  Arkansas  Gazette,  "from  an  unpuh-|    Lee  Pattison.  pianist,  gave 

N. 


What  Is  a  Profession? 

The  question  of  whether  photography 

Is  a  profession  was  brought  Into  a  Lon-  I 
don  court  not  long  ago.  The  solicitor* 
general  contended  that  "the  ohurch, 
medicine  and  the  law  were  the  only 
threo  professions  that  were  recognized 
as  professions,  the  common  ground  of 
each  being  preparatory  study  and  men-  j 
tal  training."  The  comment  was  made 
that  if  this  is  law.  so  much  fo-  the  ! 
worse  for  the  law,  "which  rarely  appeals 
for  support  on  the  grounds  of  common 
sense."  English  officers  are  officially 
forged  to  practise  themselves  In  the 
["profession  of  arms."  What  becomes 
[of  Kipling's  "Oldest  profession  in  the 
[world" .'  Maurice  said  80  years  ago  that 
pi  profession  is  "expressly  that  kind  ol, 
(business  which  deals  primarily  with 
nnen  as  men,  and  Is  thus  distinguished 
prom  a  trade,  which  provides  for  the  ex- 
ternal wants  or  occasions  of  men."  Wal- 
ter Besant  wrote  in  18SS  :"New  profes- 
sions have  come  into  existence  and  the 
bid  professions  are  more  esteemed.  *  »  • 
tit  was  formerly  a  poor  and  beggarly 
thing  to  beUmg  to  any  other  than  tl-e 
three  learned  professions."  Today  we 
bave  "professors"  in  every  walk  of  life, 
ifrom  the  teacher  of  dancing  to  the  boot- 
Ijlack.  -  , 


Y  LEE  PATTISONI 


recital 

yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Bach,  chro- 
matic fantasy  and  fugue,  also  Courante, 
Sarabande  and  Gigue  from  the  Parti- 
tas: Schubert-Liszt.  The  Linden  Tree; 
Chopin-Liszt,  The  Maiden's  Wish. 
Brahms,  rhapsody,  op.  119;  Ravel, 
Valses  Nobles  et  Sentimentales;  Patti- 
son,  prelude,  Arietta;  Carpenter,  Polon- 
aise Americaine;  Saint-Saens,  toccata, 
op.  111.  ' 

Mr.  Pattison  gave  an  eloquent  read- 
ing of  Bach's  chromatic  fantasy,  play- 
ing it  as  if  it  were  a  fantasy,  an  in- 
spired   improvisation.     His  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fugue  was  interesting,  bril- 
t  was  in  the  steel.    He  ale"|liiant,  jn  fact,  although  here  and  there 
f.fterward.an  imbed He. a  spirit  of  undue  restlessness  was  ob- 
servable;   almost   an   anxiety   lest  the 
fugue  were  not  gaining  sufficiently  in 
speed.    One  would  like  to  hear  Bach 
play   this    composition   on   the  instru-l 
ment  for  which   it  was  written.  He| 
would  surely  have  opened  his  eyes  if  hel 
had   heard  the  performance  yesterday 
land  asked   in  wonder:     "Did  I  write 
that?"   but  he  would  have  recognized! 
'  his  little  piece  from  the  Partitas  and! 
':  applauded.    Would  the  beautiful  Sara-< 
bande  have  gained  in  romantic  feeling 
if  it  had  been  taken  at  a  little  slower 


lished  manuscript  by   the  late  J 
Smiihee,''  who  in  turn  quoted  from  an' 
article  by  Gov.  Dan  W.  .Tores  of  Arkan- 
sas.   The  deviser  of  the  knife  is  no* 
said  to  have  been  Ja^res  Black,  Who, 
born  in  New  Jersey  in  1S00.  finally  made 
Washington,  Arkansas,  his  home,  and 
as  a  bitcksmith  made  knives  for  th« 
frontiersmen.    Bowie  heard  of  Black'l! 
skill,  and  about  lS'tt  went  to  Wellington 
and 'ordered  a  knife,    li  worked  so  wel]1 
that  Bowie  soon  killed  three  men  withj 
it.   "They  carved  in  a  way  that  all  ad. 
mired."  to  quote  from  a  poem  of  Col. 
John  Hay's.    Black  became  blind.  Ir 
1S70  his  mind  begar.  to  fail  and  he  could 
not  give  the  secret   of  obtaining  the 
temper  that  was  in  the  steel.    He  died 
tv  o  years 

with  him.  wrote  Gov.  Jones,  "lies  burled 
the  wonderful  secret  which  God  gave  to 
him  and  was  unwilling  foi  him-  to  lm 
ps-rt  to  otr-pTs." 

We  still  like  to  think  of  Col.  Bowie,  as 
tho  inventor;  Col.  Bowie  who  fell  at  the 
Alamo  after  slashing  Mexicans  by  the 
score.  Must  the  dictionary  definition  be 
revised?  "T,nn<r  ';":fe  w.t\  10-15  In. 
blade  doubled  edped  at  point,  used  as 
weapon  in  wild  parts  of  the  U.  S.  (Col. 
J.  Bowie."  Perish  the  thought  in  spite 
of  the  story  told  by  the  eloquent  Gov- 
•ernor  of  Arkansas. 


shows  labor  rather  than  inspiration. 
The  opening    o     tho    first  niovcmfflK 

arrests  attention  and  In  this  movement 
as  In  tho  finale  there  Is  some  salient 

thematic  material.  It  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  material  that  a  paucity' 
Of  invention  Is  disclosed.  The  Scherzo 
la  charming  throughout,  pleasingly  fan- 
tastical, and  deftly  orchestrated,  in 
which  respect  it  is  In  strcyig  contrast 
to  the  other  movements.  The  Symphony 
was  finely  played;  the  performance  of 
the  difficult  Scherzo  was  remarkaibly 
clear,  tight  and  graceful.  Boston  should 
bo  proud  of  its  orchestra  which  has1 
just  returned  from  a  trip,  having  won 
the  enthusiastic  praise  of  critics  and 
audiences.  And  Boston  may  well  bo 
proud  of  Mr.  Monteux,  who  has  brought 
this  orchestra  to  its  high  state  of 
proficiency,  whose  interpretations  of 
classic  and  romantic  music  are  most 
eloquent. 

Mme.  Matzenauer,  who  for  some  time 
has  been  lustily  proclaiming  her  un- 
dying devotion  to  the  American  flag — 
"the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
generation  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light" — chose  for  her  first  appearance 
here  at  a  Symphony  concert  songs  by 
three  Germans  and  one  Austrian.  For- 
tunately she  sang  them  in  English, 
translations  made  for  her  by  Mr. 
Krehbiel.  She  sang  the  songs  of 
Brahms,  Schumann  and  Schubert  with 
an  orchestral  accompaniment  invented 
by  Mr-  Stokowski  of  Philadelphia. 
Berlioz  years  ago  orchestrated  the'  ac- 
companiment of  the  "Brlking,"  and  It 
is  said  that  he  had  some  skill  in  writing 
for  an  orchestra.  Singers  have  been 
hitherto  contented  with  his  "Erlking." 
Liszt,  also,  orchestrated  Schubert's  ac- 
companiment and  he,  too,  had  some 
talent  in  this  field. 

The  songs  of  Brahms  and  of  Schu- 
mann, being  of  a  more  intimate  na- 
ture, are  more  effective  in  a  small  hall 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano. 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  with  her  beautiful 
voice,  sang  tbem  expressively.  She 
chose  the  ventriloquistic  reading  of  the 
"Erlking"  so  that  at  the  end  one  un- 
avoidably thought  of  Mr.  Fred  Stone 
with  his  phrase  of  praise,  "Very  Good, 
Eddie." 

Mr.  Stokowski,  after  the  performance 
of  his  symphony,  was  called  upon  the 
stage. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next,  week 
will  comprise  Vincent  d'Indy's  Symphony 
in  B  Flat,  No.  2,  and  Brahms's  Violin 
Concerto.  Mr.  Kreisler  will  be  the  vio- 
linist. .  ______ 

PHILHARMONIC  CHOIK 

GIVES  FIRST  CONCERT 


Appropriate  Music 
The  reader  will  notice  that  in  this  per- 
formance of  "The  Octoroon"  "Nearw 
My  God  to  Thee"  was  sung  when  Joo 
died.  It  is  said  that  the  late  Emma  Ab- 
bott, taking  the  part  of  Marguerite  in 
Gounod's  "Faust."  introduced  "Nearer 
Mv  God  to  Thee"  was  sung  •■•'hen  Zoe 
She  was  a  stickler  for  morality  and 
would  not  appear  in  "La  Travlata,"  as 
it  Is  performed  by  less  particular  prima 
donnas.  Some  that  we  have  seen  repre- 
sent the  heroine  as  a  most  desirable  f*._ 
guest  for  a  select  afternoon  tea. 


pace? 

It  was  not  unwise  to  include  Bacl 

and  Liszt  in  one  group;  the  contras  I 
was  pleasing,  and  it  showed  Mr.  Pat  | 
tison's  versatility.  What  did  not  Liszt 
do  to  Schubert's  song';  The  poor  thin) 
was  exposed  for  a  time  to  a  thunder- 
storm. The  paraphrase  of  Chopin', 
song  was  played  with  true  bravura. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Pattison 
He  has  a  charming  toucn,  delicacy  am' 
virilitv;  he  sings  his  melodic  figures;  h 
uses  his  brains.  Let  him  beware,  how 
ever,  of  putting  too  great  a  value  on 
mere  speed. 


Chorus  of  150,  Assisted  by  Soloists, 
Is  Heard  at  Jordan  Hall 

The  People's  Philharmonic  Choir,  a 
chorus  of  160,  Frederick  W.  Wodell, 
conductor,  gave  its  first  concert  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  last  evening.  The  choir  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Goudreault, 
soprano;  Mary  C.  Piguet,  alto;  Rulon 
Y.  Robinson,  tenor;  Dr.  St.  Clair  A. 
Wodell,  bass;  Carolyn  W.  Rice,  pianist; 
Homer  C.  Humphrey,  organist,  and  an 
orchestra. 

The  program  included  Hadley's  "New 
Earth,"  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of 
'Praise,"  and  these  solos:  Rossini,  "Bel 
Raggio"      (Mrs.      Goudrault);  King, 


Lost  Opportunities 

•  Alas,  we  have  never  seen  "The  Octo- 
roon." Our  theatrical  education  wai 
neglected  in  our  little  village.  We  have 
never  seen  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  or 
"The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges."  The 
only  play  that  was  given  in  the  Sixties 
in  the  Town  Hall  was  that  thrilling 
drama  of  the  Civil  war,  "The  Drum- 
mer Boy  of  Shiloh."  acted  by  passion- 
ate amateurs.  Negro  minstrel  compa- 
nies were  the  chief  entertainers.  We 
see  them  now  marching  from  the  rail- 
road depot — the  word  "station"  had  not 
then  come  into  use — with  a  sheet-iron 
band  at  the  head,  through  Main  street 
to  the  hall.  We  see  their  wash-leather 
faces,  their  careless  attire;  we  hear 
their  Jesting  as  they  marched  without 
regard  to  step.  At  Exeter.  N.  H.,  we 
were  thrilled  by  blood-curdling  per- 
formances of  "Pre'ty  Pnnth«*r"  and 
"Strathmore"  by  Dollie  Bidwell  and  her 
company.  We  then  snatched  a  fearful 
pleasure,  for  we  had  been  taught  that 
the  theatre  was  a  sink  of  iniquity.  There 
was  a  book'in  the  Sunday  school  library' 
in  our  village.  "The  Way  to  the  Pit" 
was  the  title.  There  was  a  frontispiece, 
representing  a  young  man  with  a  dissi- 
pated air— he  was  smoking  a  long  cigar 
—entering  a  theatre  door,  while  a  solemn 
individual  with  his  black  coat  buttoned 
up  to  his  chin  and  a  plug  hat  of  the 
period  was  looking  at  him  sorrowfully. 
There  are  many  old  plays,  famous  In 
our  boyhood,  that  are  to  us  as  the  lost 
comedies  of  Menander  or  the  tragedies 
J  of  Euripides  that  are  known  only  by 
•  quotations  in  the  extant  writings  o£ 
'  others.  Thus  we  did  not  see  "East 
Lynns"  until  Blanche  Bates  revived  it 


11TH  CONCERT 


'4  "IsrafeT  (Dr.  Wodell);  Buck,  "When 
I  the  Heart  Is  Young"  (Miss  Pigueti, 
Cobily-Taylor.  "Onawav.  Awake  Bo- 
red." The  concert  was  greatly  en-  ^ 
red  by  a  good-sized  audience. 

Scenes  Along  War  Front  De- 
scribed by  Burton  Holmes 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  11th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in-  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  StoJTwski,  symphony  in  D 
!ninor  (first  time  in  Boston),  songs  with 
orchestra;  Brahms,  Ever  Lighter  Grows 
My  Slumber;  Schumann  bride's  song-; 
Mother,  Can  I  Love  Thee  the  Less; 
Leave  Me  in  His  Arms  Endearing;  Schu- 
bert, Erlking,  .  Wagner;  Siegfried's 
funeral  music;  Brucnnhildc's  immola 
Oon  scene. 

Mr.  StoJowski's  name  has  long  been 
known  in  Boston.  Ho  and  Mr.  Hoas 
played  his  violin  sonata  10  years  ago;  he 
and  Mr.  Schroeder  played  the  violon- 
cello sonata.  His  symphonic  jpbapsody 
for  piano  and  orchestra  was  heard  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  seven  years 
ago,  when  he  was  the  pianist.  A  vocal 
CO  nposition  of  his  was  performed  by  the 
Boston  Singing  Club  in  1906.  His  piano 
concerto  was  played  by  Mr.  Paderewski 
at  a  Symphony  concert  in  March,  1916. 

But  Mr.  Htojowski  was  first  known 
here  a:>  a  pianist.  He  played  with  the 
Kneisel  quartet  in  11)08,  and  in  the  same 
year  gave  a  -piano  recital. 

The  symphony  performed  yesterday 
took  some  20  years  ago  a  prize  In  a 
composition  founded  by  Mr.  Padorewski 
for  Polish  composers.   It  is  the  work  of 


A  very  large  audience  greeted  Burton  j  > 
Holmes  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall.  ,■ 
Jhe  subject  of  tho  copiously  illustrated  j  . 
lecture  was  "Battle-Fields  of  France."  j  , 
After  ocean  pictures  and  views  of  the! 
victory  parade  in  London  were  shown,  K; 
there   were  interesting  views   of    the \  \ 
I  desolation  •  at    Ypres,    the    ruins  and 
.emaciated    children    at    Arros.  me 
Chinese  Labor  Corp3  was  seen  at  worn 
and  at  play.     Other  chearful   pictures  V 
were  those  of  the  Fourth  of  July  games  .; 
at  the  Pershing  Stadium  in  Vlcennes.  ... 
Of   great   interest   wer-3   the   views  oflMjj 
Belleau    Wood,   Chateau  Thierry.   The  EH 
Rhenis  Cathedral.   Other  places,  some  Ml 
now    famous    for     American     bravery  M 
scenes   of   desolation,   Verden  and   Its  Kl 
ports,  were  graphically  pictured.  AndlJ 
last  of  all,   the    great    cemetery    at  ML 
Romagne  brought  home  to  all  the  sac-  M 
rifice  made  by  this  country  for  the  sake  Vs, 
of  civilization.        ,  ,  -        ■  a 

Mr.  Holmes  was  an  entertaining,  in-  .m 
structive  and  at  times  eloquent  guide,  b 

"Battie-Fields   of    Franco '    will  be 
shown   at   Svmphony   Hall     tomorrow  I 
afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock.    The  subject 
for   next  »week   will   be  "Alsacc-Lcr- 
BBne."  L 

"More  Chapters  of  Opera,''  by  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel,  is  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  of  .New  York.  It  is  a. volume 
of  474  pages,  with;  many  portraits  of 
singers  and  others,  .and  it  is  provided! 
with  a  full  Index.    An  appendix  gives  | 


seasons  at  the-  Metropolitan  Oper 
House  (1908-1918).  'There  a-rc  also  page 

treating  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  Houa 
and  the  visiting  Chicago  company. 

Mr.  Krehblel's  "Chapters  of  Opcrn"- 
the  third  edition  was  published  in  1911- 
Contained  "historical  and  critical  ob 
servations  and  records  concerning  tin 
lyric  drama  In  New  York  from  its  earli- 
est days  down  to  the  present  time ' 
Tha  present  volume,  the  supplement  ol 
the  first,  is  also  an  invaluable  work 
one  interesting  not  only  for  the  wealtl 
of  Information,  but  also  for  the  acute 
criticism  and  the  lofty  Ideals  of  thi 
writer,  who  has  worked  incessantly  nn( 
valiantly  for  musical  righteousness  ai 
the  music  critic  of  the  New  YorW 
Tribune  for  nearly  40  years.  It  is  not 
necessary  at  this  late  day  to  speak  it 
praise  of  Mr.  Krehblel's  literary  style,] 
which  is  supple,  polished,  sinewy,  w'ith-l 
out  laborious  searching  after  the  purple! 
phrase,  yet  often  eloquent,  with  a  flavor 
of  irony  when  he  would  attack  commer- 
cialism, or  showing  in  righteous  indigna- 
tion "dignified  and  splendid  savagery," 
to  quote  Hunter's  characterization  o 
Hazlitt's   famous    "Letter  ,  to  William 

Glfford."  „ 

For  an  introduction  Mr.  Krehbiel  un- 
bossoms  himself  in  a  delightful  manner. 
He  deplores  the  social  and  artistic  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  In  New  York 
at  the  end  of  the  fir.st  decade  of  the 
20th  century. 

Newspapers  at  Fault 
"The  picture  is  presented,  though  in 
a  diffused  state,  in  those  contempora- 
neous chronicles  of  the  times,  the  news-: 
papers;  and  ihese  are  in  nothing  more 
truthful  than  in  their  reflection  of  the 
frivolity  and  folly  which  obtained  then 
and  have  endured  ever* since,    This  I 
say  with  a  heavy  heart  and  without  the 
slightest  desire  to  extenuate  or  defend 
the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  which  I  am  writing 
even  in  journals  of  dignity  and  schol- 
arly repute  the  gossip  of  the  foyer  and 
the  dressing  rooms  of  the  chorus  and 
ballet  stood  in  higher  esteem  with  the- 
news   editors   than   the  comments  ol 
conscientious  critics.    The  picture  of  a 
comic  opera  woman  or  a  dancing  dol 
whose  sole  charm  centred  in  a  pretts 
face  or  a  shapely  leg  was  given  mord 
prominence  than  the  judicious  discus- 
sion by  a  trained  and  scholarly  critic 
of  the  performance  of  an  artist  whd 
was  one  in  a  hundred  thousand;  ant 
the  chatter  of  a  Mary  Garden  or  Ger 
i  aldlne  Farrar  about  her  religion  or  irre 
Ugiou.  the  antithesis  of  marriage  an. 
the  artistic  .temperament,  or  her  tasti 
in    dress   or   undress    w  editorially 
viewed  as  of  more  con-        ice  than 
critical  discussion  of  *<s  new  score 
a  world-renowned  composer.   And  so  i 
I  came  about  that  no  matter  how  steml\ 
I  their  critics  held  themselves  aloof  fron 
1  the  intrigues  of  the  theatres,  no  matte 
'  how  punctiliously  the  reviews  confine 
themselves  to  the  artistic  side  of  th 
performances  and  eschewed  the  inter 
nal  and  private  affairs  of  the  managers 
v  the  newspapers  in  their  editorial  am 
'  news  columns  discoursed  upon  the  wis 
dom  and.  unwisdom  of  contracts  mad 
or  not  made,  of  the  bestowal  or  with 
holding  of  Eve  before  the  fall  or  Phryn 
before  the  court,  of  the  heliasts.  Hov 
editorial  championship  went  so  far  tha 
It  provoked  fisticuffs  between  journal 
ists  and  managers  not  only  In  the  pubj 
lie   highway    but   within   the  dignifW 
precincts  of  a  court  of  justice. 
And  all  for  nothing. 

For  Hecuba! 
"What  was  Thais  to  the  pressmen  o 
they  to  Thais,  that  they  should  hav 
fought  for  her? 
"1  am  familiar  with  the  journalisti 
;  axiom  that  ,  a  newspaper  is  what  th 
public  wants  it  to  be.  The  axiom  at  th 
1  best  Is  little-  better  than  a  half-trutr 
i  In  politics,  civic  morals,  literature  an 
U  every  form  of  art,  except  that  associ 
1  ated  with  the  theatre,  newspapers  striv 
to   impress   their   conceptions  of  righ 
,  and  beauty  upon  their  readers.  The 
\  do  not  enter  the  lists  in  behalf  of  ba 
painters  or  devote  columns  of  descrlp 
tion  to  their  daubs;  they  do  not  en] 
•  courage  men  to  spoil  good  marble  o 
,  brqnze   when   they   might   be  carvin 
decent  gate  posts:  they  do  not  seek  ou 
Illiterate  rhymsters  and    fill  column 
witii  their  versos.    But  they  play  th 
role  of  stage-door  Johnnies  to  the  thou 
sand   and   one    'movie'   actresses  an 
comic  opera  chorus  girls  who  keep  pub 
licity  agents  in  their  employ.    If  in  thi 
they  refioet  the  taste  of  their  reader; 
1  it  is  a  taste  which  they  have  instille 
and  cultivated,  for  it  did  not  exist  be 
fore  the  days  of  photo-engraving,  B 
lustrated  supplements  and  press  agent! 
Popular  interest  of  an  acute  and  incom 
I  prehensible  kind  we  know  has  alway 
followed  the  great  people  of  the  lyri 
\  stage;  but  never  as  now  (assuming  tha 
I  the  newspapers  are  faithfut  mirrors 
the   groundlirgu.     Popular  infatuatio 
with  stage-people  of  all  kinds  Is  prob 
ably  as  old  as  the  stage  itself.  N 
doubt  *he  people  of  ancient  Rome  spl 
themselves  into  parties  and  quarrellt 
about  the  .merits  of  gladiators,  singer: 
flautists,   kitharists  and   dancers  200 
years  age.   The  phenomenon,  inasmuc 
as  it  marked  the  operatic  history  of  th 
decade  of  which  1  am  writing,  mor 
emDhatically  thanjiny  period  within 
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ikn  bo  no  opera  without  prima  donna, 
[tad.  It  would  seem,  no  prima  donnas 
llithout  Jealousies,  squabbles  and  ran- 

[F        The  Value  of  Criticism 

I  lit  is  often  said  that  criticism  of  the 
IKatre.   opera,    music   is  necessarily 
FiDheiucral  and  therefore  without  value. 
[Sdcpends  on  the  critic.    I.amb.  Hunt. 
■Bzlitt    LeWes,   Morley,.  Gatttier,   Be-  j 
[Salt  re    i;.Mrbi-y  d'.Vurevilly  may  be  read 
Hfal  profit  today  by  those  interested  in 
|Es  theatre  and  tlie  published  writings 
Of  Mr    Shaw     sn.l  Mr.    Wnlkley  will 
L,         s  imulate   ami   lead   to  rcflec- 
[Uon  for  •   inv    oars  to  come.    Nor  will 
[the  abiding  interest  be  merely  ndmira- 
Itlon  of  the  writers'  manner  Of  expres- 
sion    In  music  the  critical  writings  of 
^Ernev   Parke-  Chorley.  Berlioz,  Rlch- 
Grant  White,  Henslick,  not  to  men- 
Hri  others  fcre  Instructive  today.  Would 
Kit  Mr  Shew  had  collected  his  articles 
^■Krilmted  as  musical  critic    to  the 
Bfrld  and  Star  of  London!    Mr.  Kreh- 
PJBpl  has  thl?  I    s  y : 
I   "To    the   objection    constantly  urged 
Hatnst  musical  criticism  that  progress 
[Si  the  art  has  uniformly  disclosed  Its 
[fallacy    since-  one  generation  of  'nen 
ffettqueiitly    accepts    what   a  preceding 
i.is  -rejected,  I  reply  th:-.  t  no 
nan  has  a  right  to  on  opinion  In  a 
Q-e«'ion  of  art  who  is  afraid  to  express 
n;   ana    the   fooiishest   course   that  a 
critic  lay  or  professional,  can  .follow  is 
to  withhold  his  judgment  for  fear  tr.at 
at  some  future  time  it  may  be  found 
that  bis  opinion  was  erroneous.  After 
that  the  next  most  foolish  thins  Is  for 
the  critic  to  sneer  at  the  honest  writer 
of  the  past  from  whose  views  the  major- 
ity of  his  ,-  ucce  sors  have  turned.  The 
men  who  could  not  approve  of  all  that 
Beethoven    wrote   were    not  dishonest 
fools;  nor  were  they  all  Imbeciles  who 
obiected  to  Schumann,  or  Wagner,  or 
■  s    It  Is  not  idiocy  today  to  ques- 
tion th©  artistic  validity  of  every  phrase 
penned  by  Richard  Strauss,  or  Reger, 
rft-Dabu  sy.  or  Arnold  Schocnberg.  Hon- 
■iat  antagonism  to  innovations  is  bene* 

fleu.'.  and  necessary  to  sound  progress. 
It  provides  the  regulative  fly-wheel 
without  which  the  engine  would  go  rac- 
ing to  destruction.  It  cannot  stop  prog- 
rnd  there  never  was  a  critic 
honestly  concerred  abouv  his  art  who 
wished  that  it  should.  Tuere  is  more 
cant  about  everything  new  being  good 
:han  there  is  In  the  proclamation  that 


old  thingB  are  good  because  they  are 
old.    The  former  assertion  is  too  fre- 
quently based  on  cowardice  and  igno- 
rance.   No  critic  worthy  of  the  name  is 
afraid  to  speak  out  his  dissent  because 
the  history  of  criticism  has  taught  hira 
that  he  may  be  overruled  by  others  to- 
morrow, or  that  he  may  himself  change 
his  mind.    If  he  is  honest  and  speaks 
from  eonvlction,  there  is  likely  to  be 
something  m  his  verdict  which  will  re- 
gain true,  no  matter  what  the  winds 
and  tides  of  popular  favor  may  do  to  his 
nttcian  e's-flf  their  subject.    Beethoven,  i 
Schumann,  Wagner  and  Brahms  have 
won  and  held  their  sway  over  the  popu- 
lar heart,  but  there  was  much  in  the 
criticism  addressed  against  their  crea- 
tions which  was  valid   when  it  was 
spoken  and  is  valid  today.    That  re- 
siduum must  go  down  to  the  credit  of 
the  critics.    They  were  brave  men  and 
better  men  than  those  who  sneer  at 
them   ni>w/   The   coward   in  criticism 
who  has  no  opinion  unfavorable  to  the 
rtist  who  is  his  friend  or  affects  friend- 
hip  for  binw.who  pronounces  everything 
good  whic  h  the  god  of  his  idolatry  ad- 
mired or  admires,  screening  his  Igno- 
rance behind  an  imposing  name,  Will  be 
in  no  danger  of  being  overruled  by  pos- 
terity,   for   he-   will   give   posterity  no 
•-eason  for  remembering  him.    His  in- 
luence  will  stop  with  his  friends  or  the 
f.  iends  of  his  friends.   *  *  *  The  spirit 
which  acclaims  everything  new  is  the 
spirit  of  ignorance  or  cowardice.  The 
things    which   shall    be   great   In  the 
future   because    they    differ   from  the 
things  that  are  great  now  can  wait  for 
the  future.    Better  to  fail  now  to  hear 
the  future's  evangel  of  beauty  than  to 
proclaim    that   to   be    beautiful  whuh 
shall  not  be  recognized  as  such  here- 
after. We  cannot  wrong  the  future;  we 
can  wrong  the  present.   How  long  shall 
wc  wait?   It  is  not  for  us  to  give  heed 
to  time.   Speak-  out  the  thought  of  today 
tod  a*,  and  that  of  tomorrow  when  to- 
morrow comes.     Be  not  affrighted  by 
the  noisa  of  shouters.    He  is  a  very 
ypung  or  an  unobservant  critic  who  has 
not  seen  as  many  mediocrities  hailed  as 
geniuses  as  he  has  seen  geniuses  fail  of 
appreciation.    The  forces  which  are  in- 
voking in  behalf  of  the  works  which  are 
storm  centres   now   are   in   many  in- 
itances  personal  cults.    They  reflect  the 
pirit  of  the  times  in  things  sordid  and 
-laterial. "  This  is  the  age  of  reclame. 
.e  is  a  small  composer,  indeed,  who,  if 
e  wishes,  may  not  have  at  hU  beck 
.nd  back  a  noisy  band  of  propagandists. 
The  Schmidt,  Schulze  and  Meyer  socie- 
ties   of   Germany   are    numerous  and 
noisy,  but  they  -do  not  make  great  men 
of  Schmidt,.  Schulze  and  Meyer.  All  that 
they  accomplish   is  the   corruption  of 
critics  and  the  degradation  of  art.  That 
is  mischief  enough,   God   wot!   but  it 
would  be  worse  if  they  succeeded  per- 
manently in  influencing  public  opinion, 
for  that  would  mean  the  vitiation  of 
popular  taste  and  the  triumph  of  medi- 
ocrity,   effrontery    and  charlatanism. 
Music  has  now  its  cubists  as  well  as 
painting.    Because  of  its  nature,  indeed, 


do  the  plastic  arts.  But  'Isms  are  not 
likely  to  triumph  over  the  proven  vci  1- 
tles  of  centuries  nor  will  they  lone  en- 
dure.'' 

We  have  quoted  at  length  from  this 
introduction,  because  these  brave  words 
are  needed  when  passionate  pre*, 
ftKents  and   patrons  of  mediocrity  are 

indefatigable  and  unashamed,  striving 
to  darken  judgment.  Mr.  Krehbiel  main- 
tains his    lofty  tone  th™«f.^ut 
II  volume,   whether  ho  is  writing  about 
an  opera,  a  manager,  a  conductor  01 
1  a  singer. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  and  Miss  Garden 
Take,  for  example,  his  treatment .  of 
Miss  Mary  Garden.     He    is  writing 
about  "Be  Jongleur  do  Notre  Uai.'C 

"For  Mlfci  Garden's  sake  we  were  to  a 
(though  I  am  still    skeptical    on  the 
point)   M.   Massenet  rewrote .  the  part 
of  Jean.   The  device  nwght  have  adUea 
1  a  desirable  variety  to  the  music  had 
been  entrusted  for  execution  to  a  bet 
ter   sfrger   than   Miss   Garden   or  an 
actress  more  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  ingenuous  pathos    of    the    a  tot  - 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  pe  , 
formances    I    could  but    regret  u 
change     The  affecting  note  of  since 

which  provides  a  potent r  charm  in 
the  mediaeval  tale  was  turned  in  to  a 
dissonant  note  by  the    ady  n  «I.y  DJT 
Dlav  during  M.  Renaud's  touching  re 
c  S  of  the  legend  of  the 
'which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  th  "core. 

Miss  Garden's  quarrel  with  Una  Lav 
ai^riSover^'Thaiqs": 

was  born  In  Scotland  and  brought  up  , 
the  United.  States,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  an  Italian  lady  brought  up  in  Eu- 
rope  could   not  properly  njWjM 
courtesan  of  ancient  Alexandria  as  con- 
ceived by  a  group  of  French  ^or* 
Miss  Garden  therefore  prompt ly  hired 
a  lawyer  to  protect  her  monopoly  of  the 
privilege-    of    displaying    her  physical 
charms  with  the  scantiest  garments  al- 
lowable to  the  public  gaze.    Mr.  Ham-., 
merstein  had  covenanted  with  Miss  Cav-  , 
alieri  (and  the  public  by  announcement)  | 
that  the  inestimable  privilege  should  be  | 
Miss  Cavalieri's  also;  but  the  contract  , 
proved  to  be  in  a  double  sense  nudum 
pactum." 

Miss  Garden  as  Salome:    "The  color  | 
scheme  was  more  garish  than  in  Mr. 
Conried's    production    and    there  was 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  barbarism  i 
in  the  habiliments  of  Herod,  but  these 
high  lights  only  served  to  accentuate 
the  beautv  of  Miss  Garden's  person  and  i 
raiment,  'of  the  latter,  however,  there 
was  very  little,  and  in  the  climax  of 
the  dance  the  utmost  limit  of  disrob- 
ing ever  reached  by  a  lyric  artist  or 
actress  within  a  long  memory  was  at- 
tained.   To  have  thrown  off  any  more 
in  emulation  of  Istar  she  would  have 
been  all  but  obliged  to  doff  her  cuticle." 

Her_  Fanny    le    Grand    in    "Sapho'  : 
"Miss  Garden  never  was  an  exponent 
of  the  principles  for  which  M.  Massenet 
stands,   despits  the   fact  that  he  has 
given    musical    investiture    to  several 
dramatic  women  whom  she  felt  called  : 
upon  to  impersonate.  Her  appeals  were  | 
rudely,  vulgarly  physical,  whereas  his  | 
are  graceful,  subtle  and  psychological." 
Ker  singing  oi  the  song  of  the  Magali: 
"Miss  Garden  sang  the  song  as  if  it 
v,ere  the  veriest  gutter  ballad  and  end- | 
ed   with   Physical   postures   and   wrig-  i 
1  gies  which  destroyed  all  the  illusions 
l  that. ought  to  have  remained  hers  dur-  | 
ing  the  rest  of  the  drama.  iNo  dolt  ever 
came  out  of  Provence  who  could  have 
'been  surprised  by  the  disclosures  which 
I  were  made  concerning  Fanny  le  Grand's 
'  (character  in  the  next  act." 
I    "Monna  Vanna":    "After  Mary  Gar- 
den, under  taie  morally  uplifting  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Hammerstein,  had  dem- 
Monstrated  the  c-mmercial  effectiveness 
iof  the  kind  which  I'hryne's  counsel  em- 
! ployed  in  a  famous  case  of  antiquity 
in    Massenet'3     'Thais'     and  Richard* 
Slrauss's  'Salome,'  it  caused  no  wonder- 
ment   when    the    announcement  went 
forth  that  the  next  novelty  with  which 
Miss  Garden  would  help  the  moral  up- 
lift  would  be  the  operatic  version  of 
Maeterlinck's  'Monna  Vanna.'  In  'Thais' 
she  had  disclosed  herself  with  as  little 
raiment  as  a  generous  law  allowed— but 
'only  for  a  moment.    In   'Salome'  she 
was  permitted  to  divest  herself  gradual- 
ly of  most  of  her  bodily  covering.  She 
Idid  not  go  quite  to  the  extreme  of  Istar 
in  her  famous  descent  to  the  under- 
world, but  it  was  at  least  hinted  that 


chTefl? wUh "regard ""dates.  «tt-  o» 
page  396.  a  season  In  New  York  of  the 

Chicago  Opera  Co.  ts  said  to  *»ave  b'.gun 
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friend  for  a  generation."  Mr.  Kieh biei 
might  have  added:  "his  co-worke-  in 
fearless.  Intelligent,  sane  musical  ctltl-^ 

cism." 
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she  might  when  it  was  announced  that 
her  next  opera  would  be  'Monna  Varna,' 
in  which,  were  she  to  carry  realism  to 
its  limit,  she  would  be  able  to  appear 
before  the  public  clad  in  a  loose  cloak, 
her  hair,  her  cuticle,  ard  nothing  else." 

Apropos  of  the  Chicagc  Opera  Com- 
pany In  New  York  in  19P3:  "Not  one 
of  the  novelties  excited  more  than  a 
modicum  of  interest,  although  there 
was  a 'pretty  general  expression  of  as- 
tonishment that  'isabeau'— whoso  story 
is  founded  upon  the  legend  of  Lady 
Godlva,  and  whose  heroine  is  supposed 
to  begin  and  end  her  famous  ride  in  un- 
conventional costume  in  the  presence 
of  the  public— was  not  among  Miss 
Garden's  list,  but  was  permitted  to  fall 
|  to  the  lot  of  Miss  J.Uisa." 

The  Other  Side 
If  Mr.  Krehbiel  can  be  severe  he  is 
I  also  a  master  of  discriminative  praise; 
I  not  honey-daubing,  not  the  praise  that 
is  laid  on  with  a  trowel.    Witness  his 
charming  pages   about   Mr.  Rabauds 
"Marouf."    For  keen  analysis,  read  the 
t«ges  about   "Ariane  ct  Barbe-Bleue, 
|  in  which  he  has  the  oourage^JJtld  soon  ^ 
•  speak  of  Off' 


Hroswitha:  Piety  and  the  Comic: 

"Callimachus"  as  a  Curio  T.JT 

Mr.  Walkley  contributed  to  the  Bon- 
don  Times  of  Dec.  17  an  article  abou 
an  old  miracle  play  by  a  man  of  whom 

j  itsoh  to  a  U'-dy  who  i»  lo  p^bU9h.! 

\a  translation  of  Hroswitha's  plays  with 
a  preface  by  a  Cardinal,  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  paper  she  protests  tnat  the  fun 
which  the  Art  Theatre  got  out  of  Cal- 
machus  was  not  justified  by  the  text, 
at  mo  hasten  to  acquit  the  Art  Theatre 
the   misdemeanor  attributed   to  It 
•   Miss   Chrlstopef  St.   John.  There 
,s  nothing  intentionally  funny  In  its 
rformance.    The  players  acted  their 
irts  with  all  possible  simplicity  and 
icerity.    The  smiling  was  all  on  otit- 
ic of. the  footlights.    But  I  said  tnat 
I     ■  smile  wto  "reverent."  because  of  the 
ered  nature  of  the  stibject  matter. 
This  opens  up  the  question    of  the 
•ame  of  mind  in  which  we  moderns 
>ught  to  approach  works  of  'early 
rt     The  first  effort    of   a  critic-we. 
mist  all  be  agreed  about  that-should- 
;e  to  put  himself,  imaginatively,  in  the 
rtisfs  place.    He  has  to  try  to  think 
himself  back  into  the  time,  the  place 
he  circumstances  of  the  work,  and 
Uo  the  artist's  temperament,  tnten- 
ions,  and  means  of  execution.  We  look 
it  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue    in  the 
hurch  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and  our 
Irst  impulse  is  to  find  her  ungainly, 
ncouth,  without  spiritual  significance, 
t  is  only  by  thinking  ourselves  back 
mong  the  Florentines  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury  that  we  can  understand  and  ap- 
preciate   Cimabue's   appeal.     But  con- 
ider  how  difficult— or,  rather,  impos- 
;ible— that    thinking-back    process  is. 
Consider  what  we  have  to  unlearn.  We 
have  to  make  ourselves  as  though  we 
had  never  seen  the  Madonna  of  Ra- 
phael in  the  Sistlne  Cha.pel;  much  more 
han  that,  we  have  mentally  to  wipe 
Lut   six    centuries   of   human  history. 
Manifestly ,  It  cannot  be  done;   we  can 
ever  see  the  Cimabue  picture  as  Cima- 
|  ue  himself  saw  it.  or  as  his  Florentine 
ontemporaries  saw  it.     We  have  to 
I  ry;  but  what  we  shall  at  best  suc- 
1  eed  in  attaining  is  a  palimpsest,  thega 
;uperimposition  of  new  artistic  inter-R] 
n-etation  on  the  old.    And  when  we  say 
hat   classics   are    immortal,    we  only 
nean  that  they  are  capable  of  yielding 
perpetual  series  of  fresh  palimpsests 
if  being  perpetually  "hatched  again  and 
atched    different."     We    cannot  see 
ante's  Commedia  as  Dante  or  Dante's 
1  rst  readers  saw  it.    For  us  its  politics 
re  read  and  its  theology  grotesque;  it 
ves  for  us  now  by  ite  spirituality,  its 
^afesty,  and  the  beauty  of  its  form, 
hut  with  works  that  are  not  classics, 
!  works  that  are  not  susceptible  of  a  per- 
ij  -etual  rebirth,  the  case  is  even  harder. 
They  are  inscriptions  that  we  can  no 
'longer  decipher;    we  cannot  think  our- 
tselves,  for  a  moment,  back  in  the  mind 
jof  the  author.    They  have  become  for 
jus  curios. 

f  And  that  is  what  Hroswitha's  'Cal- 
jlimachus"  has  become:  a  curio.  How 
(can  we  put  ourselve3  beck  in  the  mind 
if  of  a  nun  in  the  Convent  of  Gander- 
sheim  in  the  age  of  Otho  the  Great? 
I  say  "we."  For  nuns  perhaps  (hav- 
ing, I  assume,  a  mentality  nearer  the 
10th  century  than  the  rest  of  us,)  may 
take  a  fair  shot  at  it.     So,  too,  may- 
cardinals,  whose  august  mentality  I  do 
not  presume  to  fathom.    But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  common,  worldly  men,  mere- 
average    playgoers   cannot   do  It. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  are  we  not, 
or  most  of  us,  still  Christians?  Are  we 
pot    still    capable     of  .  understanding 
prayers,    miracles,    salntliness,  raising 
I  from  the  dead,    "conversion,"   and  all 
I  the  other  subject-matter  of  "Callima- 
I  chus?"   To  be  sure  we  are;  hence  my 
I  "reverent"  smile.   If  Christianity  were 
dead  (or,  as  in  Swift's  ironical  pamph- 
let,   abolished  by  Act   of  Parliament) 
"Callimachus"  would  be  simply  mean- 
1  ingless  for  uf7,  a  nothing,  mere  mum- 
ery.  It  is  not  the  matter  of  the  play 
that  provokes  our  smile;  but  its  form. 
The  "fun,"  says  Miss  St.  John,  is  "not 
justified  by  the  toxt."   She  is  thlnkim? 
of  tho  matter,  abounding  In  piety  and 
tending  to  edification;  but  in  point  of 


>  n  i  MocoeJtrJl  from  an  imagina- 
tion   ne,-,„«arll7uninstructed    by  ex- 

pn,  „  ,h  o.  a.s  you  get  In  Miss  Daisy  Ash- 

rord's  hook.     (Bwernl  of  my  confreres 
have    made    this    comparison.   I  am 
reallv  chagrined  not  to  have  thought  or 
It  myself..  But  it  should  show  Miss  St. 
John  that  I  am.  at  any  rate,  not  the 
only  one  who  found  Callimachus  comic.)  i 
Further,  and  quite  apart  from  tlio  ex- 
qulFlte  naiveties  of  Its  text    the  lorm 
of  the  play  is  so  chlldllko  and  'bland  a» 
to  bo  really  funny.    The  players,  when 
not  engaged  In  the  action,  stand  motion-  > 
le«s>  in  a  semi-circle.   Changes  of  scene  . 
are  indicated  by  two  performers  cross- 
ing the  fftage  in  opposite  dlrections-a 
genuine  cricket  "over."   Characters  are 
understood  to  be  stricken  with  death 
when  they  composedly  lie  down  on  their 
backs.   Others  trot  In  pairs  round  Dru- 
sinna's  prostrate  form  and  you  under- 
stand they  are  journeying  to  her  tomp. 
All  this,  of  course,  Is  merely  prlmitu' 
I  "convention."    Could  we  put  ourselve- 
1  back  into  Hroswitha's  time,  it  wouia 
pass  unnoticed.   In'  our  own  timo.  with 
a  different  set  of  •xonventlons.  that 
make   some   attempt   at   Imitation  or 
realftv,  wc  naturally  laugh  at  these  old 
conventions.    We  laugh,  but  wc  are  in- 
terested; our  curlos'ty  is  belr-g  c-terea 
for.  we  like  to  see  what  the  old  conven- 
tions   were.     The   curio,    In   short,  W 
amusing  in  the  ful'est  sense  of  the  term. 

And  it  leaves  us  with  a  desire  to  know 
lviorc  alioot  Hroswitha.  the  "white  rose 
of  the  10th  century  (if  that  be  really 
the  meaning  of  her  namei.   Perhaps  the 
cardinal's   preface  will   tell   us  more. 
One  remark  occurs.    It  soems  a  little 
significant  that  a  nun  should  have  writ- 
ten all  her.  plays  on  the  one  theme  of  j 
chastity.    It  must  have  beoiran  obses- 
sion with  her.  this  virtue  to  which,  as 
Renan  said,   nature  attaches  so  little 
Importance.  And,  in  hunting  her  theme,  j 
this  nun  does  not  scruple  to  pursue  iti 
to  the  strangest  places.    She  oven  puts 
courtesans  upon  the  stage  and  houses 
of  ill-fame.    How  on  earth  did  the  good 
lady  Imagine  these  unconventual  topics? 
The    question    suggests    some  puzzles 
about  the  psychology  of  nuns.   But  one 
has  only  to  see  "Callimachus"  to  know 
that  Hroswitha  must  have  been  as  pure 
as  snow,  or  as  a  white  rose,  as  inno- 
cently ignorant,  in  fact,  of  what  she 
was  writing  about  as  Miss  Daisy  Ash- 
ford  when  she  described  an  elopement. 

And  now  I  hope  I  have  made  my 
peace  with  Miss  St.  John.  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  criticism,  with  its  own  point 
of  view,  to  tread,  now  and  then,  quite 
unwittingly,  upon  tho  toes  of  a  reader 
witb  a  different  point  of  view.  I  IqoK 
forward  to  Miss  St.  John's  bo»k  (the 
cardinal's  preface  aiding)  for  that  edi- 
fication and  spiritual  refreshment  which 
was  out  of  the  question  at  a  theatrical 
performance. 

j  CONCERTS  OF  THE  Wbifia 


KUNDA1?— Svmphonv  Hull.  3:30  P.  M.  »e- 
"  eltAl  hv  Mr.  Krelsler  violinist. 

simphoTvV   Hall.    7:30   P.    M.  People'" 
Choral  Unton  of  Boston:  George  S.  Dunle'.m. 

conductor. 

MONDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Concert  In 
'  tld  of  American  women's  hoBpi-»is.  a«>w 

Tornarite,    soprano:    Sflvatore   de  Su.:>>. 

harpist:  Louise  Lord,  soprano;  Mario  Li.» 

rentl.  baritone.  _      ,  ' 

Copley-PlaJf..  3  P.  M.    Miss  TeTry's  second. 

concert. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hal.'.  8:15  P.  M  Concert 

In  ai?  of  Smith  College  fund;  Magilmenle 

Braid,  pianist. 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Sec- 
ond concert  of  the  Boston  Musical  Assoela- 

tlon.    Chamber  music  and  song. 

Svmphouy  Hall,  8. in  P.  M.     Recital  hr 

Mrs'.  Peroux-Wllllaras.  soprano. 
THURSDAY — lordon  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.     11  —  ' 
Concert  of  the  Ploaznley  quartet. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.    Kartell Te  (  o!l.'2>- 

endowment  fund  concert..   Mme.  Mane  S.:n. 

delius.  soprano;  Pablo  Casals,  violorv.  lh  t. 
FRIDAY — Sympheny  Hull.  2  ::V»  P.  M.  Twidftli 

concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or  hi -n-.-i 

Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 
SMTUDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  U.  Rudolw 

Rcuter's  piano  recital. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.    Repetition  oL  Ua 

Symphony  ooucert. 


fact  the  language,  the  "text .  -at  any 
rate  In  theatrical  representation  (tar 
be  it  from  me  to  prejudice  her  forth- 
coming book)-has  its  comic  side.  U  - 
limachus's  abrupt  declaration  of  his 
passion  to  Drusiana  and  the  terms  of 
her  rejection  of  him  are  both,  to  a 
modern  audience.  Irresistibly  comic. 
They  are  not  meaningless,  but  they 
are  delightfully  impossible;  they  are, 
in  fact.  love-making  as  imagined  by  a 
nun,  the  very  person  who  ex  hypothesi 
knows  nothing  about  it.  You  have,  Ui 
ireciSely  the  same  dchc.ous  ao- 


WERRENRATH 

'   In  spite  of    the1   inclement    weather  J 
there  was  a  large  audience  in  Jordan 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  hear  Mr.  , 
|  Reinald  Werrenrath,  the  admisable  bari-  i 
,  tone.    Mr.  Harry  Spier  was  the  pianist-JJ 
I  Mr.  Werrenrath's  selections  were  as  fol-jJ 
Hows:  Mozart,   "Aprite    un    po'  quegl*' 
occhi,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Flgaro'$ft 
four  Shakespeare  songs;    Haydn,  She 
never  told  her  love;  Ame,  Blow,  ".low, 
Thou  Winter  Wind;  Dallis's  Lute  Hook, 
The   Willow   Song   in   "Othello"  ;  Schu- 
bert Who  Is  Sylvia?;  Grieg,  Min  tauke 
et  maegtit  Fjeld,  med  en  prirmila- 
verli- ;    Borte,   Efteraarsstormen  :  Valle 
de  Paz.  Fior  di  dolcezza ;  P.  M.  CoSta, 
Sei  morta  ne  la  vita  mia;  Santoliqu.do, 
Alba    di    luna    sul     bosco ;  Tristezza 
crepuscolare  ;    Haity,    The    Ould  Bad, 
O'Hara.  The  Wreck  of  the  Julio  Plante  ; 
R  C' Clarke,  The  Blind  Ploughman:  Mc- 
Gill.'Duna;  Spier.  A  Hymn  for  Amer- 
ica 

Figaro's  dramatic  and  misogynlc  out- 
burst was  sung  with  fine,  understanding. 
It  was  good  to  hear  the  grou,i  of  Slnke- 
speare's  songs  and  the  songs  of  the  rnod- 
i  Italians,  but,   perhaps,   the .jjjjjhest! 
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M-nittiKo  \\.is  the  delivery  of  O'H&rs'N 
ettlnt:   of   I  »runiniorul  s   \  'im  s 

It  l«  hardlv  ii«h< -s.u  >  to  speak  of  Mr.: 
Yrrrvnratr.  >    voice   or   art.     He   Is  a] 

hinlnK  example  of  IM  singer  thatl 
hlnks  ami  lias  Uu  ability  to  communl-l 
•at*  impressively  his  musical  and  emoJ 
ional  thought.-  to  tin'  tu-arer.  Woulri 
hut    there  wem   more   concert  singerifc- 

BE  PETTI  TO  1M.AY 

Mi-s     Terry     announces     tli.it     Mis.  ' 
^ouis.'    Ford,  soprano,   on   account  of^ 
Eknces.  will  uot  bo  nt>,<?  10  sini?  nt  the  I 
foncert  at  tli'*  Copley- Plaza  tomorrow  I 

ftenioon.  J.  in  BoUtti.  solo  violou-  H 
sellist  of  the  Bostoi'.  S> ■mphony  wrches- 


ijjy  a  typographical  error  she  was 
■made  to  say  in  her  communication 
'  published  last  Tuesday  that  she  was 
(the  author  of  an  "appreciation*'  of 
ILavlaux's  poems.  This  "appreciation" 
,  was  by  another. 


time  in   tin.  reign  of  tjueem  Vlotorta 
On  the  root  01'  ihe  Bar  wcro  exhlbitol 
the  beads  of  noblest  and  othors  who  had  [ 
been  executed  as  traitors.  In  tho  shadow 
of  the  Bar  Mood  the  La-ik  described  by 
Pickens     .1  elisors  In  "A  Tale  of  Twr 

TiTsay  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  tiimo  ,f  Temple  Bar  Indicates  the 
proximity  of  iho  TVmolo.  the  English 
hem*  of  the  Knights  Temjdara  In  the 
middle  agc».  ,  „ 

The  hi.-toiv  of  the  place  makes  tt  very 
unlike  "Winlcr  and  Summer  fetrcets 
Boston.  AKTHURDBGUICHAUIX 


Yvette's  Pupils 
Miss  .Mona  Qondre.  who  sang  and  re- 
•Ited  last  Monday  in  joyous,  skipping| 
nood.  waa  a  pupil  of  Yvette  Guilbert, 
11  splto  of  the  statement  published  In 
Sew  York  that  would  lead  one  to  think 
ho  contrary.  She  studied  with  Yvette 
n  Paris,  when  Miss  Loralne  Wyman. 
the  artistic  singer  of  folk  songs,  was 
also  with  Yvette,  who  brought  her  out 
in  Paris  and  London  as  her  accom- 
plished pupil. 

Under  Mr.  Russell's  Wing 
AV.n  Mr.  Maeterlinck,  when  he  finally 
comes  to  Boston,  be  introduced  with 
honeyed  words  on  the  platform  of  Sym- 
phony Hall  by  Mr.  Henry  Kussell?  Mr 
lussell,  at  present,  seems  to  be  Mr, 
Maeterlinck's  guide,  philosopher,  friend. 
It  is  »  pleasure  to  find  a  busy  man, 
sacrificing  his  time,  ail  for  the  sake  of 
art  and  the  ideal. 


The  Croakers 
Dr.  Michaut  of  Paris  on  Jan.  16,  1S95 
said  that,  talking  with  a  German  soon 
ifter  the  Exposition,  the  latter,  prais- 
ing it  was  astonished  to  see  how  quick- 
ly the  French  had  recoverd  after  the 
war;  he  had  believed  before  the  war 
that  the  French  were  a  decadent  peo- 
ple on  account  of  the  development  of 
the  cafe-concert  and  the  foolish  and 
.'Ulgar  songs  and  recitations.  And  so 
the  Germans  thought  in  laH  that  the 
French  were  decadent.  Victor  Hugo, 
commenting  on  the  reply  of  Cambronne 
at  Waterloo,  when  an  English  general 
asked  the  survivors  <j,  the  guard  to  sur- 
render, said  that  Cambronne,  by  "a 
supreme  word  unfit  to  be  spoken,  "S 
'•completed  Leonidas  by  Rabelais." 

On  Jan.  16,  1S07,  the  Goncourts  be- 
wailed the  "Americanization"  of  France 
as  proved  by  the  Exposition:  "industry 
taking  precedence  of  art ;  the  steam 
threshing-machine  taking  the  place  of 
i  the  painting  ...  in  a  word,  the  Fed- 
eration  of  Materialism.'' 


Johnson  and  Fleet  Street 

Our  correspontlent  did  not  grivo  the 
title  "The  Old  Familiar  Places  to  his 
article,  and  he  no  doubt  made  hi*. com. 
parlson  only  •  topographically.  When- 
ever we  hear  or  see  the  words  Meet 
street"  we  think  instinctively  of  John- 
son not  Herkimer,  although  like 
Ulysses,  our  friend  the  eminent  soclol- , 
OKist  has  seen  many  cities  and  many' 
men  but  Dr.  Samuel.  He  told  Boswell 
.  that  while  Fleet  street  had  a  very 
I  animated  appearance,  the  "full  tide  of 
human  existence"  was  at  Chaiing- 
Cros«  It  was  across  Fleet  street  that 
he  piloted  a  gentlewoman,  who  offered 
hun  a  shilling  supposing  him  to  be  the 

watchman.  "I  P^eivcd':,t7n,d^0h;  - 
son  "that  she  was  somewhat  in  lmuor 
BoswelU  always  delighted  ™th  "the 
husv  hum  of  men,"  said  one  night  to 
Ssohn  as  they  were  "f""***™* 
wich  Park,  in  answer  to  the 

not  n3VrCntU^^l 

|  rsVreef^owev^  XtfEt  & 

P  ^,  H,e  Strand    and  that  at  no  later 

whenTam  disposed  to  go  to  them  often-. 

♦  han  I  ought."  But  th'e  saying  at- 
tributed to  Johnson:  "Sir.  let  us  take  a 
walk  in  Fleet  street"  is  not  recorded  by 
Boswell.  It  was  coined  as  a  motto  for 
the  magazine,  Temple  Bar.-Ed. 


Tljl^refaceto  v.  Bu 

rave  Fielding  this  enlightened  patron*  | 
sg.v  "Despite  a  ceitain  taint,  which  Is 
coarseness  rather  than  immoral  ty. 
'Tom  Jones'  has  gained  Its  immortal  ty 
as  a  work  of  art  because  it  «s  funda.- 
mentally  pure  in  its  l"ctureii  o  hu,  1.  n 
nature."  What  a  pity  ha  Fleldl ng  *ai 
not  alive  to  make  reply  in  h'»  8l"b''H 
flexible.  Inimitable  «^^,tk%i5K| 

ties  that  Buchanan  took  with  Fiell'',n*, 
Characters,  especially  v.  ith  S.,u  re  U  ,s  - 

em's  sister.  Molly  Seagrtm  I 

laston  and  Tom.  were  enough  to  make 

the  novelist  turn  In  his  grave.  Molly 

has  u,  affair  With  until.,  but 

Tom.    Lady  Bellaston  wishes  innocent  | 

Tom  to  be  haf  *™™£L 

the  dramatist  faithfu  to  tog^ 

for  he  scenes  just  before  the ,  fall  of 
the  curtain.  This  prevented  the  audi 
„  e  Z  hearing  the  comedians  The 
Introduction  of  it  took  us  back  to  the 
ri™J  ,?,J  davs  "  The  comedy  was  ap- 
nfoprKWy  mounted,  and  it  was  played 
careT.Uy  No  doubt  the  pace  will  be 
quickened  in  future  performances  The 

Taughef  heartily  when' Par  tridge  shaved 
Farmer  Copse :  when  Partridge  was  d.s- 
covered  at  the  wash-tub:  it  was 
amused  even  during  the  tedious  scene 
aween  Partridge  and  Mistress  Honour 
n  he ,  third  act.  A  miniature  stage 
coach  bearing  Sophia  and  her  maid  to 
London  also  pleased  the  audience.  By 
the  way,  why  did  Buchanan  turn! 
Mistress  Honour  into  a  young  and  at- 
tractive girl?  There  were  many  cur- 
tain  calls.  ..,„ 

Two  Impersonations  stood  boldly  out 
Mr.  Cllve  again  gave  one  of  his  re- 
markable characterizations  as  Squire 
Western.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few 
comedians  now  on  the  American  stage 
who  have  the  power  to  sink  personality. 
Miss  Chippendale,  a  new-comer,  was  a^ 
charming  Sophia,  charming  in  her  in-) 
genuousness,  her  simplicity,  her  maiden-, 
hood  She  continually  brought  to  mind) 
Fielding's  heroine.  There  can  be  n 
higher'  praise  than  this. 


Miss  Juliet  and  Nina  Payne  Di- 
vide Evening's  Honors 


CHORAL  UNION  HOLDS 

MID-SEASON  CONCERT 

The  People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston 
held  its  16th  mid-season  concert  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  last  night.  The  progyam 
was  in  two  parts:  Hymn  of  Praise 
(Mendelssohn)  and  Rossini's  "Stabat 
Mater."  George  Sawyer  Dunham  was 
conductor  and  the  soloists  were  Mrs. 
Laura  Littlefield,  soprano;  Miss  Min- 
erva Komenarski,  contralto;  Roy  Crop- 
per tenor,  and  Willard  Flint,  bass. 
Herman  A.  Shedd  was  organist  and 
Miss  Tsuya  Matsuki  pianist. 


O 


?( NEW  TOM  JONES' 


Jiu-Jitsu 
.u-Jitsu,  which  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
lares  that  all  solicitors'  clerks  ought 
learn,  is  supposed  to  come  from 
lan.  but  an  art  of  self-defence  virtu- 
|  identical  with  it  was  taught  in 
rope  during  the  17th  century.  Its 
nciples  are  expounded  in  a  book  by 
:  Nicholas  Peters,  published  at  Am- 
rdam  in  1674,  which  bears  the  long 
>lanatory  title:  "The  Art  of  Wrest- 
5,  and  how  one  can  protect  oneself 
all  kinds  of  quarrels  that  may  oc- 
:;  how  one  can  with  agility  and 
)idity  repel  all  unfair  attacks,  and 
*t  one's  adversary  with  science." 
"he  work  is  illustrated,  and  both  the 
itures  and  the  letterpress  seem  to 
>ve  that  the  author  anticipated  many 
the  characteristic  grips  of  modern- 
panese  wrestlers. — London  Daily 
ironicle. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "Tom  Jones" 
("Sophia"),  a  play  in  four  acts,  based 
by  Robert  Buchanan  on  incidents  in 
Fielding's  novel.  First  time  at  the 
Copley  Theatre. 


Honors  and  applause  at  Keith  s  last 
night  werel  divided  between  Nina 
Payne  whose  dancing  act  was  a  won- 
d«  ol  acting  and  stage  setting,  and 
Miss  Juliet  in  her  one-girl  revue. 

Valerie  Bergere  and  her  company 
J2  I  coMWy  drama  in  four  scenes, 
?The  Moth."  in  which  Miss  Bergere  in 
the  role  of  the  discontented  wile,  ap- 
peared to  tine  advantage.  Victor 
\Tnore  and  company  in  a  skit,  unange 
,yt  /ct  or  Back  to  the  Woods,  pro 
!voked  hearty  applause.  Myrtle  ana 
Jimmy  Dunedin  in  thW 
Revue  with  a  Punch,  PU 

"Ed'pressTen^lanche  Klaiss  and  Phil: 
SaEXde  IZ*  ar ^  acrobatic :  music a, 
SKI?  in  songs^nZf-lishness  met ^ 
^vor   of  the .audience ,jM 
performance  on  the  x>  ioyu« 

of  merit.  .     ori&iiial  Ay 

The  Curzon  sisters  as  tne  ori 
ing    butterflies  staged 
acrobatic  spectacle 
closed  the  program- 


"Vaudeville 
put  real  punch 


Mi'tress  Ilcnotfr  

Miirtl  

-'  pliiH  WcitPrti  

tern  lenss  

Mr.  Allworthy  

Siiulre  Wr-<tiin  

Farmer  Copse  

Hiiuire  

Mlsw  Tnhitlm  Wesiern 

George  foazrlm  

(Jamokreiie''  

Molly  S»-a?rini  

.!  Portridge  

I  pardon  Single  

}  Lady  B->ll)Hton  

FotU^rliigav  •  •  • 


 Ada  Wingnrd 

 l.eonfn-1  Cfsaks 

 lulia  rhipnendnle 

Percy  Carne  Warart 
.  .  .  Cameron  Matthews 

 E.  E.  ClIW 

. .  KreM  Ql  narrr.n 

 Nlcbolaa  Jo* 

.  .  Viola  Roach 
.  . .  .Wlillam  (.'.  Mason 
...Sharland  Bradhnrv 

 May  Keiiss 

.11   Coiiwav  Wingfleld 

 K.  N.  Ilos? 

.  .Jeseamlne  Newcombe 
.Arthur  Irvine 


scenic  and  I 
that  brilliantly 


This  third  suitor,  horn  the  ranges  of 
Arizona,  calls  the  slory  a  lie  but.  be- 
coming convinced.  Is  anxious  to  shoot 
the  betrayer. 

Such  is  the  mix-up  which  leads  to  the 
third  act,  where  It  is  eventually  straight- 
ened out.  Of  course,  the  man  from  the 
ranges  wins  out.  Hut  not  until  Judith 
has  raited  him  over  tho  coals  for  be-ra 
licving  it.  RM 

Of  ' course  Ruth  Chatterton  as  Judith  ,  p 
made  the  most  of  her  lines.    She  gen-^B 
erally  does,  and  In  this  vehicle  she  has  • 
ample  chance  to  show  to  good  advan-L 
tage.   Her  relating  of  the  "error"  to  herT 
two  suitors  was  as  funny  a<<  anythlngl 
Boston  has  seen  tor  a  long  time.  Ad 
first  one  then  the  other  listened  to  her] 
sad    story,    she    stopped    crying  lond 
enough  to  peek  from  her  handkerchief) 
I  to  see  how  her  little  drama  was  goi*ig. 
Which  bit  of  pantomime  furnished  aj 
wave  of  laughter  which  grew  in  volume 
as  the  suitors  found  excuses  for  thei 
poor  voting  lady.   She  was  clever  In  the) 
inirlcsuue-melodrama.    She  could  have! 
ruined  her  part  by  gushing,  but  showedl 
delightful  restraint.  Nj 

To  James  Rennie  belongs  the  lions 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  cast.  As  a  slow-to-speak. 
but  quick-to-act,  westerner,  he  was  good.j 
His  Ingenuousness  furnished  marry  a 
bit  of'  comic  relief  where  the  scenes 
became  a  bit  tense. 

The  only  adverse    bit    of  commenti 
heard  during  the  evening  came  from 
a  poseur,  who  imagines  himself  to  be 
blase.     He  recited  the   grievance  that 
it  was  a  bit  tame,  although  even  he  L 
condescendingly  admitted  it  was  a  good 
play,  and  left  a  nice  taste  in  the  mouth,  i 
,The  group  near  him  protested,  but  he] 
I  insisted  the  lines  were  bromides  served: 
I  up  in  a  flowery  way.  | 
i    Every  one  in  his  party  insisted  the  | 
I  lines  were   bright  and  excellently  put  I 
over.    Which  shows  what  the  audience 
I  (the  theatre  was  full)    thought  of  it. 
lAVhich  is  why  Boston  will  go  to  see  the  ' 
i  play  and  thoroughly  enjoy  its  delicious. 
!  s-j^ire  on  love-making.  s  *- 

(ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,"  by  Donizetti. 

Hem*   Leonard  Sanford 

J*8?/  MelTcna  Passmorp 

     Elaine  do  Sellem 

ttAib^::  B^ftSfflsa 

B?™Hio-Bcnt:  Bertram  Goltra 

Good  old  Lucia.  What  neod  Is  there 
to  sing  its  praises?  It  sings  them  itself 
throughout  the  long  and  tuneful  tale 
I  of  the  hapless  life  or  the  bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor whose  brother  insisted  or. 
her  marrying  a  man  she  did  not  kn  e 
As  sung  by  the  Boston  English  Opera 
Company  at  the  Arlington  Theatre  last 
evening  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  renewing 
its  youth  of  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 

tUTheaenthusiasm  of  the  audience  last 
evening  again  attested  the  vitality  of 
Donizetti's  opera.  Many  encores  were 
demanded.  A  new  soprano  was  heard 
as  Lucia.  She  is  Miss  Me  vena ^Pass- 
more  who  disclosed  a  skill  that  fits  her 
for  the  florid  music.  She  gave  life  to 
Lucia's  Woes.  „„t„ 
Mr.  Sanford  as  Edgar  did  not  make 
the  unfortunate  lover  too  melancholy. 
Mr  Deacon  was  vigorous  as  Henry  Ash- 
ton.    The   minor   roles   were  capably 

^Tonight  Mme.  Marie  Eldra  will  appear 
as  Lucia,  and  will  alternate  throughout 
the  week  with  Miss  Passmore.  Isext 
week  will  bring  the  end  of  the  three 
months  season  with  a  production  01 


In  Dear  old  "Lunnon" 

Vs  the  World  Wags: 

Despite  his  very  breezy  evocations  | 
"The  Old  Familiar  Places"  your  cor- 
rpondent  cannot  be  alloived  to  pass 
athelees.  He  tells 'us  that  Fleet  sL  to 
e  Strand  is  what  Winter  is  to  Sum- 
ve  st. 

"If  he  were  merely  speaking  topogrraph- 
aliy  his  description  might  pass  mus- 
r  with  the  uninstructed;  but  he  dls- 
>urses  of  "old  familiar  places." 
Now,  wh«re  the  Strand  at  present 
tenjes  into  Fleet  street,  is  a  place  re- 
lete  not  only  with  the  hLstory  of  Lon- 
on.  but  of  England.  There  stands  tiv- 
rriffin,  mai!::r.g  the  spot  where  stood 
'emple  Car,  or-;  of  the  gates  to  the  city 
<  London  from  the  west,  which  no 
overeign  could  pass  without  permission 
roir,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  v/ho  usually 
(ftered  the  immense  kev  of  tho  "Bar" 


r  1'iiifi  iii^a>  •   „.  ,  u* 

Maid.  ,T7  Florence  Wainwright 

Strange  to  say  the  first  appearance  of 
Tom  Jones  on  the  stage  was  at  Paris 
in  17U5,  16  years  after  Fielding's  novel 
was  published.  Philidor,  the  famous 
chess  player,  who  had  thiice  sojourned 
:n  England,  wrote  the  music.  Tom  ap- 
peared at  linden  in  Reed's  adaptation 
of  this  opera  (1769),  and  a  good  many- 
years  later  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in 
Torn  Dibden's  burretta;  in  Edward  Ger- 
man's operetta  (1907)  after  it  had  been 
produced  at  Manchester.  German's  "Tom 
Jones"  was  performed  in  Boston,  but 
without  success,  although  Louise  Gun- 
ring  was  a  charming  Sophia  and  Mr. 
Norris  labor«l  strenuously  a3  Partridge. 

Buchanan's  "Sophia"  was  produced  at 
the  Vaudeville.  London,  on  April  12,  18S6. 
It  was  revived  in  London  in  1SS2.  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States 
was  at  Wallack's,  New  York.  Nov.  4, 
1887:  Kvrle  Belle w.  Tom  Jones;  Part- 
i  ridge,  Charles  Groves  (not  Graves) ; 
Blifll.  E.  J-  Henley;  Squire  Western, 
Harry  Edwards;  Allworthy,  W.  J.  Con- 
stantine;  Sophia.  Annie  Robe;  Tabitha., 
Mme  POnisi;  Lady  Bellaston,  Kath- 
arine Rogers;  Mollie.  Carrie  Coole;  Mis- 
tress Honour,  Kate  Bartlett.    The  play 


. .  j  anies  Ri' 
Katherine  Emmet 
. , .  .Edward  FleldlnB] 
'  'Lawrence  F-ddliiK  'r 
.Sydney  Booth 
Chtrko  Trcwtrl.lgJ 
.Rutb  Chatterton 
-  .  .  Atiriol  Loe 


HOLLIS  THEATRE-First  production 
in  Boston  of  "Moonlight  and  Honey- 
suckle." a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
George  Scarborough.   The  cast: 

Flora  Sheffield 

Pet -Baldwin  1  n,mni^ 

Tod  MiiSKi'ave  

Ifiilli<-  Baldwin  

Senator  Baldwin  

J<  ITer.-on  •  • 

ConsresKinan  Hammond. 

Comtnev  Blue  

ljualth  Baldwin  

M„-rSwere  io'sum  upthe  whole 
,  no  one  expression  could  accomplish  the 
i  trick  as  readily  as  one  of  the  lines  in 
the  play,  "Many  come  to  woo  who  do 
not  stay  to  wed."  three 
Judith  Baldwin  is  besieged    by  three 
suitors  to  each  of  whom  she  has  prom- 
Sed  an  answer  on  her  20th  birthday. 
The  dav  arrives,  but  her  mind  is  not 
made  up.    She  turns  to  her  aunt  and 
asks  for  advice.   In  reply  her  aunt  tells 
of  a  girl  who  was  wooed  and  who  sur- 
rendered" to  her  lover  "in  the  month  of 
Mav  when  tho  honeysuckles    Were  in 
blossom."     This  girl   was  deserted  by 
her  lover.    After  a  year  of  crying  she 
meets  another,  who  woos  and  wins,  bne 
tells  him  the  story  of  her  mistake  and 
"he  folded  his  tentg  and  quietly  slipped 
away."  , 

Judith  listens  and  decides  to  try  the 
same  plan  on  her  suitors.  She  tetis 
Congressman  Hammond  abou.  tne 
moonlight  and  honeysuckle  affair  nam- 
ing herself  as  the  girl.  He  had  been  a 
minister  at  one  time.  After  hearing  the 
"confession"  he  "stalls  around'  and 
/then  offers  Judith  many  reasons  wny 

J'she  should  not  many  him.  .  . 

'    The  next  suitor,  Courtnay  Blue,  hears 
the   same   story  sobbed    into   a  fresh 
handkerchief   and    he    Jjfrfens  imme- 
.  rtiatelv     Which  settles  him.     Hie  third 


1 


Is  the  mystic  Maeterlinck  a  good  busi- 
ness man  or  is  he  not?  The  story  goes 
that  a  young  worshipper  who  repaired  K 
to  the  Fortieth  street  shrine  was  denied  1 
meeting  him  face  to  face,  though  his  t 
English  valet  consented  to  take  in  the 
photograph     she     brought    that  "the 
mawstah"  might  autograph  it.   After  a 
few  moments  the  valee  returned  the  pic- 
ture duly  signed.  "Five  dollars,  please," 
said  the  English'  valet.    "What!"  cried 
the  young  worshipper.    "The  mawstah 
does  not  give  his  autograph  f  or .  less, 
explained  the  valet.  .  1 

1    Again  the  question:  Is  M.  Maeterlinck 
a  good  business  man  or  is  he  not?  Some-  1 
body  is. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
In   connection   with   this  story   it  is  j 

Interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Henry  Rus-  t 

sell  is  now  Mr.  Maeterlinck's  business  J 

manager. 

Once  in  Seven  Years 

Owners  of  theatres  and  amusement! 
halls  might  profitably  ponder  a  remark 
made  by  Mabille,  the  proprietor  of  the 
once  famous  Garden  in  Paris  where, 
there  was  loose  and  reckless  dancing 
heartily  enjoyed  by  American  deacons 
and  strait-laced  members  of  committees 
who  thus  snatched  a  fearful  joy.  This 
"Jardin"  was  established  about  1840, 
at  a  corner  oi  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
the  Allee  des  Veuves,  by  Mabille.  a 
teacher  of  dancing;  It  was  here  in  lS4t 
that  Elise  Sergent,  otherwise  known  as 
"Reine  Pomare."  made  a  sensation. 
Banville  wrote  a  sonorous  poem  about  | 
her;  Gautier  an  eloquent  dithyramb. 
Alfred  Delvau  gave  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  this  Cytherean  garden  which  in 
1861  or  '05  found  lace. 


iespomls  to  a  rei 
man's  tastes. 


rising  once  in  every 

lecoratlons,  and  tlie 
1  of  soven  years  cor- 
utlonary  change  in  a 


Physical  Antipathies  / 

For  several  centuries  curious  obs»fver« 
wave  noticed  strange  antipathies':  thu» 
Cardinal  de  Cardona  would  falpt  from 
the  odor  of  a  rose ;  Queaceto,  vie  secre- 
tary of  Francis  I  ,  stuffed  hJB  nostrlla 
with  bread  if  there  were  .mples  on  the 
|table;  another  fell  in  a  swoon  at  thei- 
eight  of  an  eel ;  a  Count  off  Arnstadht : 
faintd!  if  olive  oil  was  in  a.  room.  Ger-' 
manious  could  not  endure  the  sight  or 
crow incr  of  a  cock;  a  nobleman  of  Man-, 
tua  fell  In  a  fit  with  cold  sweat  If  he 
rame  across  a  hedgehog.    We  all  know 
men  and  women  who  are  physically  dls-. 
tressed  Jf  a  cat,  though  it  be  unseen,  is 
In  a  room. 

Here  is  a  still  more  singular  case.  We 
read  yesterday  that  Vaucorbeil.  a  French 
composer,  a.nd  in  1SS0  thd  director  of 
the  Paris  Opera,  was  mortally  afraid  ot 
velvet.  Whenever  he  was  invited  to  dine; 
at  a  house  for  the  first  time,  he  made 
it  his  business  before  he  accepted  to  find 
out  whether  the  table  chairs  were 
covered  with  that  stuff.  .  I 


Moved  to  Tears 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  king  who 
purposed  to  sound  a  bell  when  he  was 
wholly  happy  and  did  not  sound  it  until 
he  was  dying.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard 
wrote  a  poem  based  on  this  story.  Other 
mighty  men  toward  the  end  of  life  have 
stated  that  they  knew  only  one,  two  or 
three  days  of  happiness. 

Rossini  once  wrote  a  letter  to  Paga- 
nlni,  after  hearing  him  for  the  first  time, 
In  which  he  said  he  had  wept  only  thrice 
In  his  life:  when  his  first  opera  was 
hissed;  when  he  had  let  fall  into  the 
Lake  of  Ciarda  a  turkey  stuffed  with 
truffles,  and  finally,  hearing  Paganini 
fiddle  the  night  before. 


A  Last  Word 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  com- 
munications in  the  Herald  about  places 
In  London,  but  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  uncertainty  of  the  writers  as  to 
what  they  were  writing  about. 

I  think  that  the  man  who  wrote  of  the 
beefsteak  pudding  must  have  had  the 
"Cheshire  Cheese'1  in  mind,  but  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  ceremony  in  connec- 
tipn  with  it  as  he  mentions,  and  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  that  place  that  they  give 
you  your  beer  not  in  pewter,  as  he  says, 
and  as  most  places  do,  but  in  brown 
earthern  mugs.  They  make  a  great 
point  of  their  pie  and  pudding  (of  which 
larks  are  one  ingredient)  and  I  know  of 
no  other  place  that  does.  We  went 
there  often  at  lunch  time  and  often 
partook  of  both  those  dishes,  but  there 
was  no  formal  bringing  of  them  in.  On 
Sundays  the  place  is  open  only  for  a  few 
hours  about  mid-day.  I  have  had  to 
wait  for  the  door  to  open,  but  still  there 
was  no  ceremony  about  bringing  in  the 
dish. 

I  was  more  surprised  about  the  un- 
certainty concerning  Simpson's.  That 
is  one  of  the  institutions  of  London  * 
If  you  get  in  a  cab  anywhere  and  say, 
"Simpson's,"  you  need  say  no  more.  It 
is  on  the  Strand  right  next  The  Savoy. 
The  present  building  is  not  over  «0  years 
old.  It  is  built  like  The  Savoy.  I  was 
told  that  it  is  now  under  the  same  man- 
agement. There  is  a  dining  room  on  the 
entrance  floor  and  there  are  two  more 
one  flight  up;  also  some  private  rooms 
There  are  a  number  of  wagons,  like 
large  tea  wagons,  one  of  which  bears  a 
roast  of  beef,  one  a  saddle  of  mutton, 
and  others  other  things,  such  as  boiled 
beef,  boiled  mutton,  pork,  fish,  etc.  The. 
beef  is  wonderful.  The  mutton  is  usually 
too  well  done  for  me,  but  I  have  hai 
it  very  fine.  They  wheel  the  wagon 
witft  the  meat  up  to  your  table  and 
give  you  what  you  want.  I  marvel  that 
anybody  who  knows  London  at  all 
should  have  been  In  doubt  about  it. 

New  York.  E.  B.  IT. 

UUNUtKI-UHKUNIULt 


I,N  the  year  elapsed  since  Miss  Greta 
(  To  road \e-  last  sang  in  Boston,  she  his 
,  materially  bettered  her  voice  as  In-, 
fcniment  for  the  interpretive  imagination 
V  long  since  proved  in  songs.  As  her 
Btcert  with  Mr.  Stefano,  the  harpist,  dis- 
Ksed  her  tones,  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  ' 
Bernoon,  they  sounded  freer,  brighter, 
■jtrmer,  rounder  than  in  the  past;  whl  e. 

amplified  and  plastic,  they  were  the 
Wtter  means  to  the  accenting  and  the 
(goring  of  her  songs.    Thus,  in  measure,  , 
lurorised  faithful  hearers  bv  her  ease  i 


Hiss  Torpadie  Returns  in  New  Graces  of , 
Voice  and  with  More  Strange  and  In-  j 
teresting  Northern  Songs — Mr.  Bedetti  in  | 
Fresh  Proof  of  His  Abilities  as  Violon- 

j  cellist  —  Kreisler  to   Play  Beethoven's 
Concerto 


a  little  known  song  of  a  forsaken  and  pin- 
ing shepherdess— ornament  designed  soero- 
ingly  to  catch  the  ancient  manner  with 
such  melancholy  pieces.  As  surprising . 
was  Miss  Torpadle's  bright  fluency  with 
the  rhythms  nnd  modulations  of  a  sunny 
little  "Roundelay"— about  a  garden, 
flowers  and  birds— by  Hue\  Most  surpris- 
ing of  all,  however,  was  her  singing  of 
two  "Negro  Spirituals,"  as  •  arranged  tho 
one— "My  Lord,  'vtfliat  a  Mornin'!"— by 
Mr.  Burleigh;  the  other— "Wait  Till  I  Put 
on  My  Crown"— 4>y  Mr.  Reddick.  They 
were  not  hackneyed  pieces  in  the  kind, 
as  "Deep  River"  and  one  or  two 
others  have  come  to  be;  while  eaoh 
was  Interestingly  suggestive  of  a  soli- 
tary negro  voice,  first  addressing  itself 
in  repetition  after  repetition  io  the  sur- 
rounding folk  and  so  warming  into  a  final 
exultation,  a  little  superior,  moreover,  to 
tho  rest  of  the  congregation,  was  thin 
imaginary  Negro  woman  elate  over  the 
celestial  "Mornin'  "  and  as  confident  about 
her  heavenly  crown.  Good  to  hear  were 
the  breadth  of  Miss  Torpadle's  repetitions 
of  the  monotonous  chant  and  the  warmth 
that  she  brought  to  the  ultimate  excite- 
ment. Seldom  has  she  sung  with  such 
illusion  of  a  native  and  spontaneous. rather 
than  a  deliberately  artful  and  considered 
eloquence. 

In  six  num'bers  from  northern  composers, 
Miss  Torpadie  was  more  the  familiar  singer 
of  remembered  recitals.  As  usual  with  her 
they  were  interesting,  individualized  pieces 
—notably  a  song  by  Sibelius,  "Autumn 
Evening."  grim,  stark  picture  of  bleak  and 
desolate  shore  ,of  clouded,  brooding  sky, 
of  i.lai-rtlve  or  shrieking  sea,  of  the  wan- 
derer when  such  mood  and  aspect  of  na- 
ture answer  a  thousand-fold  to  his  own 
bitterness  and  emptiness  of  spirit.  A  few 
chords,  a  few  modulations  on  the  piano,  a 
thin,  acrid  part  for  the  voice  and  Silbelius 
has  etched  mood  and  picture  in  tones. 
IWhat  eeono.-ny  of  means,  the  listener  says 
cor ventionally  to  himself,  but  also  what 
imagination  in  the  choice  and  the  order- 
ing of  them!  Another  and  less  known  Finn 
rave  him  contrast— Pal mgren  in  a  song  of 
bells,  chiming  faint  and  far  through  a  misty 
music.  Now  Miss  Torpadie  can  edge  her 
tones  with  Sibelius's  grimness  and  soften 
tbetn  i")ti  Palmgren's  melancholy  charm. 
Thereby  phe  is  imaginative  and  interpre- 
tive singer  of  no  mean  quality.  She  was 
not  less  so  in  a  third  piece,  likewise  redo- 
lent of  the  dark  imagery  haunting  these 
northern  composers.  For  happiness,  as 
one  of  them,  Alnaes,  would  have  it.  Is  not 
of  the  cheerful  busy  day,  but  °f  fbe  de- 
see:. dins:  twilight,  of  the  still,  lightless 
nigrt.  And  so  he  writes  a  low-colored,  snill 
and  quivering  music.  Yet  give  them  their 
peasants,  say  at  dance  at  wedding,  or  give 
them  the  wondrous  northern  sirring  and 
slimmer/  and  these  mournful  fellows  can  [ 
be  as  merry  as  the  magpie  about  which 
Grondahl  made  a  song  or' as  the  swain 
of  Petersen-'Berger's  rustic  marriage.  And  ; 
Mis-i  Torpadie  in  the  rhythming  and  the 
coloring  of  her  tones  can  be  merry  and  j 
poir  ting  with  them  Not  once  has  she  re-  j 
turned  to  Boston  and  failed  to  enrich  her 
concert  and  to  pleasure  her  more  curious 
hearers  with  these  rare  and  distinctive 
northern  nieces 

If  the  harp  must  be  played_as  a  solo  in- 
strument—and there  are  those  whom  it 
pleases  as  such — it  is  well  that  Mr.  de 
Stefano  should  play  it  He  has  fineness  of 
touch  and  sensitiveness  of  ear;  he  'comes 
near  to  Mr.  Holy  in  the  aerial  qual- 
ity of  his  higher  tones,  the  fullness 
of  his  lover;  while  best  of  all,  he  p]ays) 
few  of  the  conventional  and  tinkling  show- 
pieces. Instead,  teing  musician  as  well 
as  virtuoso,  he  makes  his  own  tran- 
scriptions, now  from  the  ancients,  like 
Rameau  and  Handel,  again  from  '  the 
imoderns,  like  Ravel  and.  Debussy.  iSo  do- 
ling, he  provides  the  harp  with  a  genuine, 
an  Interesting,  an  exacting  music.  More- 
over, when  he  and  Miss  Torpadie  join  to- 
gether, she  can  sing  and  he  can  accompany 
'the  simple,  amlbling,  sentimental  little  dit- 
i  ties,  harmonized  by  Mr.  Endicott  out  of 
song-books  of  Colonial  America.  In  such 
fashion,  though  with  less  deft  skill,  were 
they  sung— it  is  ease  to  imagine— in  the 
parlors  of  the  time,  say  for  the  pleasure 
of  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne  or  even  ot 
Washington  himself.  H.  T.  P. 


Mr.  Bedetti  in  Solo  Pieces 

Music  for  the  violoncello,  songs  and  an 
ara  were  the  order  of  the  afternoon  at 
the  second  of  Miss  Terry's  Copley-Plaza 
concerts  yesterday.    Mrs.  Louise  Ford  was 
to  have  sung,   but  illness  interfered  and 
her  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Bedetti,  the 
new  and  admirable  first  'cellist  of  tho  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.    With  him  was  Mr.  Ma- 
rio Lorenti,  baritone,  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan   Opera,  Company,    and    Mr.  Arthur 
Fiedler  served  as  accompanist  for  both. 
Mr.  Bedetti  was  heard  in  a  Suite  Ane!enne 
|  by  Jean  Baptiste  Breval.    The  programme 
supplied  the  date,  1730:  but  Baker's  Dtc- 
i  i  onary  gives  the  composer's  years  as  17<>>-  i 
ll  lSi">.    He  Was  first  'cel'ist  at  .the  opera,  j 
j  afterwards  a  .teacher  at  the  Gonserva-  | 
j  toire,  nd  a  composer  of  prominence  In  his  | 
I  day.    The    suite    played    yesterday    is  a 
[  fine  example  of  the  music  *of  that  pe- 


oftcotlveiy  In  tho  best  sense  of  the  wow 

and  one  movement,  the  broad  r>'lH,!,et7 
\ihurio,  has  true  distinction.  Mr.  Bedetti 
other  numbers  were  sl'ghter.  consisting  o 
a  pleasantly  melancholy  group  of  Huh 
slan  melodies  arranged  by  Lalo,  a  graeelu 
Minuet  by  Mozart  and  "Papil'ons.  '  thL'  ln 
cvitable  show  piece  by  the  essential  Pop 
r  As  Mr.  Bedetti  proved  loot  week  It 
Cambridge,  he  s  a  well  equipped  virtuoso 
h'a  technique  Is  flawless,  his  muslolanshli 
impeccable  and  his  tone  beautiful,  wingu 
larly  clear  ln  the  trying  upper  reg  ster. 

When  Verdi  took  upon  himself  the  tasi 
of  characterizing   Iago   In   tones  he  at 
tempted    the    well-ntgh    Impossible.  Th« 
very  nature  of  music  stands  in  the  way 
of  its  being  the  voice  of  evil.    In  the  opera 
of  "Otello,"  Iago's  celebrated  Credo,  hie 
declaration   Of  faithlessness,    Is   no  more 
than  violent  declamation  against  a  sinister 
orchestra,  In  which  "stopped"  horns  and 
the  other  paraphernalia  suggest  the  com- 
poser's intention.    Sung  by  Mr.  Laurent!, 
politely  costumed,  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Copley-Plaza,  the  music  was  singularly  in- 
,  effectual.     Once  freed  of  that  obligation, 
1  Mr.  Laurenti  lent  his  agreeable  voice  and 
manner  to  the  performance  of  three  It- 
'  alian  songs  of  ready  appeal,  two  "by  Tosti, 
land  one  by  Scuderi,  and,  for  a  fourth,  a 
warmly  imagined  song  by   the  excellent 
j  Mr    Walter  Kramer,   "The  Last  Hour.' 
Both  Mr.  Bedetti  and  Mr.  Laurenti  wer* 
compelled  to  odd  to  the  programme,  tht 
former  with  Saint-SaSns'3  suave  melody  ol 
'  "The   Swan,"   and   the   latter   with  twe 
f  songs,  one  in  Italian  and  one  ln  French 
.which,  after  the  disconoertlng  fashion  o 
inearly  all  artists,  were  nameless.  , 
t  W.  S.  S. 


I42i> 


Great  Audience  Greets  Famous 
Violinist 


Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,  gave  a  con- 
cert in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Carl  Lamson  was  accompanist. 
The  program:. 

Concerto  Xo.  4,  D-major,  Mozart;  Sonata, 
G-mihor,  for  violin  alone,  J.  S.  Bach:  Air, 
Rachmaninoff;  Waltz  (transcribed  by 
David  Hoehstein).  Brahms;  Dans*  Anda- 
louse,  Grnnadcs;  Eklog,  A.  Walter  Kramer; 
Two  Caprices,  B-Mmor,  A-minor.  Pasaninl. 

A  footnote  at  the  end  of  the  program 
explained  that  the  Brahma  waltz  was 
played  in  memory  of  Serst,  David  Hoch 
stein. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  hall  ever  held  a 
greater  concourse.  Every  regular  seat 
was  filled.  All  standing  room  was: 
jammed.  The  seats  on  the  stage  were 
arranged  ir>  high  inclines  so  that  more, 
could  be  made  available  than  by  placing 
them  on  Uie  flat  stage.  Kreisler  has 
always  been  welcomed  here  with  fervor, 
but  never  with  the  clamorous  furore  of 
yesterday.  The  acclaim  did  not  move 
him  a  jot  from  his  poise  and  easy  di; 
nity. 

As  usual  in  his  playing  he  gave  the 
best  there  was  In  him.  He  never  played 
here  with  more  intensity  of  emotional 
appeal,  always  under  control  though  it 
was. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  keenest-eared 
patriot  could  have  discovered  even  in 
the  Rachmaninoff  air  or  the  Brahma 
waltz  either  a  Red  or  a  Teuton  tonal 
microbe  so  threatening  to  its  hearers 
that  it  should  be  made  to  face  a  firing 
squad  or  be  deported. 

The  concert  was  an  inspiring  artistic 
success.     >— 


nerve   hlin   from   DelmonK  o  s   wit  i 
liienst  of  n  pheaiunt  and  a  Dome 
Mo.-ille  with  ill  the  grace  and  elegance 

<>:'  a  Ileau  llnnnmel" ;  that  In  his  nunc 
h..  would  no  lo  "an  cMieme  in  patterns 
.•.ml   color   iiehemes   that   made   mm   a  -, 

rival  to  Robert  Milliard." 

Hlouraphlc  d,  :  •!!    IIUp  these  won  He 
praise  of  Marcel  Schwob  in  his  remark-  , 
.able  preface  to  hid  still  more  r-  mnrk- 
lable    volume    entitled    "Vies    Imae  In- 
quires."   Se.hwob  complained  the  t  grave 
historians    and    blog.nphers  neglected 
tho    important    individual,  identifying, 
physical     and     mental  Idiosyncrasies, 
"bizarrerles."      He  quoted  admiringly 
little  thumb-mill  sketches  of  prominent- 
Englishmen   drnv»n    by   old   .lohn  Au- 
la, '       Thus    M.ltoii    "pronounced  the. 
Utter   U  very   herd."     Thomas  Fuller 
had  "a  very  working  head,  in  so  much 
that    walking   and    meditating  before 
dinner,  he  would  eat  up  a  penny  loaf, 
not  knowing  that  he  did  it."  Aubrey 
wa.s  at  Sir  William  Davenant's  funeral. 
"He  had  a  coffin  of  walnut  tree.  Sir 
John  Denham  said  'twas  the  finest  cof-  , 
fin  that  ever  he  saw."    Of  Francis  Ba- 
con: "None  of  his  servants  durst  ap-  j 
pear  before  him  without  Spanish  leather  j 
boots,   for  he  would  smell  the  neat's  . 
leather,  which  offended  him."     Meriton:  1 
"His   true  name  was  Head.     He  had  I 
been  amongst  the  gypsies.    He  looked  , 
like  a  knave  with  his  goggling  eyes.  ]' 
He  could  transform  himself  into  any 
shape.      He    maintained    himself  by 
scribbling.    He  earned  20  shillings  per 
sheet.      He    was    drowned    going  to 
Plymouth    by    long    sea    about  1676." 
Schwob  might  have  quoted  still  more  1 
curious  details  from  Aubrey's  "Lives," 
which  were  not  published   until  1813, 
when  the  too  scrupulous  editor  omitted  i 
a   few  passages   that  seemed   to  him ' 
"gTOSs."    Even  today  the  diary  of  Mr. 
Pepys,   for  a  similar  reason,  has  not 
been  completely  translated  from  cipher. 


tie«ir*  to  converse  with  i>eopi«  of  this  world, 
who  bring  Into  cjompuiy  their  share,  nt  least, 
ol  c lieerf u tains,  good  breeding  and  knowleoif^ 
of  mankind,  in  etaineii  life  one  much  oftener 
wiints  rimall  money  iu;d  silver  thai)  (.-old. 


the 
life 


Of  Biographical  Importance 

The  Living  Age  :z  yeasCd  with 
|;  details   in  Henry   Feating  Jones's 
of  Samuel  Butler.    "We  now  discover 
for  our  delight  that  Butler  was  accus- 
tomed, when  he  went  for  a  walk,  to 
carry  in  hit--  waistcoat  pocket  a  liomoe- 
pathic  medicine  bottle  full  of  Worces- 
ter sauce,    that   he    brushed    his  half 
every  night  a  hundred  strokes,  fifty  on 
each  side,  that  he  always  worked  in 
his  slilrt-sleeves.     Now   these  are  the 
\  kind  of  details  which  we  ask  for  in  a 
j  biography,  and  which  too  often  elude 
:  our  search." 

I    And  in  like  manner  one  learns  from 
j  William  Winter's  sketch  of  Wilkle  Col- 
I  lins'  that   the   latter   was  Inordinately 
I  fond  of  black  pepper.     "It  is  seldom 
provided  at  dinner  tables  to  which  I  re- 
pair, and  therefore  I  take  care  to  pro- 
vide it  myself,"  he  said  to  Winter. 

A  New  York  journalist,  writing  about 
Reginald  de  Koven,  informs  us  that  at  ' 


At  the  Hairdresser's 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Contemplatihg  the  various  busts  and 
portraits  of  celebrated  philosophers  of: 
the  past  that  adorn  our  Public  Library 
I  became  aware  of  the  face  that  few, 
if  any,  of  them  could  ever  have  felt 
the  need  or  formed  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing a  hair-cutter.  And  so  I  no  longer 
wondered  why  it  was  that  certain  pe- 
cularities  of  such  establishments  had 
never  been  investigated  or  even  pub- 
licly noted. 

It  is  a  fact,  possibly  not  of  great  pub- 
lic interest  but  still  a  fact,  that  during 
ja  long  and  I  trust  not  wholly  useless 
life  two  men  only  have  ever  cut  my  hair. 
When  a  boy  I  was  taken  tp  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  Herchenroder,  then  on 
Temple  place  in  this  city,  and  given 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  called  Fred, 
who  continued  the  office  then  initiated 
until  his  death  many  years  later.  I 
then  became  the  professional  property 
of  another  man  in  the  same  shop  by 
the  operation  of  some  uninvestigated 
law  of  these  places,  who  has  cut  my 
hair  ever  since.  A  certain  amount  of 
conservatism  is  implied  in  this  experi- 
ence I  feel  obliged  to  admit  in  advance 
ol  criticism.  The  operation  as  now  con. 
ducted  has  a  very  pleasant  social  and 
intellectual  side.  My  diminished  locks 
no  longer  tax  the  physical  energies  of 
the  operator  as  of  old,  so  there  is  time 
for  enlightening  conversation  upon  many 
subjects.  Last  time  we  spoke  of  the 
strange  permanence  of  a  certain  item 
of  his  stock — some  venerable  bottles  of 
hair- restorer,  still  upon  his  shelves,  that 
1  clearly  recall  having  considered  years 
ago  when  a  mere  lad  upon  the  shelves 
of  Herchenroder,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
business.  This  led  to  a  consideration  of 
the  bald-headed  in  general  and  it  was 
thin  that  I  asked  him  a  question  that 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  answer  though 
he  readily  admitted  the  fact. 

Why  does  It  take 
surviving  hair  of  s 

than  to  trim  the  abounding  locks  of  an- 
other? .  ■  mu  '^jM 
It  is  my  hard  lot,  as  it  is  doubtless 
that  of  others  now  and  then,  to  follow 
in  the  operating  chair  a  gentleman 
whose  hirsute  adornment  lies  almost 
wholly  below  the  line  of  perpetual  hair 
just  below  his  summit.  And  I  always 
do  so  with  a  sinking  heart.  knSwing 
full  "  well  that  just  twice  as  much  time 
will  he  consumed  in  bringing  these  few 
survivors  into  presentable  shape  as 
would  suffice  to  reduce  the  hairy  ef- 
florescence of  some  husky  football  play- 
er.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  me  nny  information  upon  the  in- 
teresting subject? 

REV.    IIAHI'.I.IN'CTON  BROOKE. 
Boston. 


longer  to  cut  th< 
bald-headed  mar 


Concerning  Oyster  Loaves 
As  the  World  Wags: 

There  used  to  be  a  place  in  New] 
Orleans,  over  on  the  French  side  off 
Can,-!!  street,  a  hole  in  tho  wall  wheref 


his  studio,  when  the  luncheon  hour 


had 


little  Irishman  mimed  McOlnley  made 
grvCialU  of  what  he  failed  an  oyster 
Q  A  small  specially  made  loaf  of 
'•ad  about  8ev«  i>  inches  Ions  by  three 
iui»r>\  crisp  anil  brown  furnished  ihe 
uiulu'tion  or  container.  The  top  waa 
laved  off  and  the  so't  part  scooped 
it.  The  reaultinn  cavity  was  Inlaid 
1th  -iv  f.<!  ••>-••>  fi  n  .1  n  butter. 
ie  whole  slv.hei.-d  with  melted  butter 
id  the  top  i  placed  Mostly  these 
«v.  »  »rii>  t..A.  •  on:  to  no  irl»  booser- 
■  and  consumed  with  shuttles  of  steam 
ker  They  were  ijood  if  anyone  liked 
,-nt. -i  -  I  behevc  .i  Kansas  City  man 
Bnpards  Developed  the  Idea  and  made 
CmUI  fortune  on  it. 
How  inevitably  talk  of  good  eating 
ad*  to  talk  of  good  drinking.  Can  one 
I  without  the  other'  Probably  not. 
ut  we  can  talk  neout  it  anyhow,  which 
Upa.  Even  your  pruriently  prudish 
nhbor  down  the  Street  whose  office, 
■yl#  used  to  forMd  '.he  mention  of 
im  now  revels  in  vicarious  and  posthu- 
joua  rumniiness.  Prohibition  must 
s  degenerating  some  of  us.  Which 
rinas  n:e  to  whr.t  I  sinned  to  say 
|«T*  yOu  noticed  that  every  story  in 
le  Satui-d.>\  Even; ■!■;  P.  s  :  contains  the 
out  "hell"?  Wonder  if  there  is  any 
•ule  to  thnt  efl'eol. 

HALLIDAY  WUTH£R3POON. 
Boston. 

GIRL  PIANIST 
AIDS  SMITH  FUND 

Magdcleine   Brard    Plays  at 
Jordan  Hall 


sonata— It  wn.s  performed  at  furls  in 
1907  and  was  a  prize  ■  oinposlllon— in  fuel 
II.  TMHon  ha  i  bee.i  awarded  several 
imrises  and  i-  now  a  professor  in  a  con- 
servatory—it  is  evident,  we  reprut,  that' 
M.  Thirion  having  done  all  this  said  tol 
himself:  "Come  now,  I  must  write  a 
string  quartet."  and  tv  girded  up  his 
loins  lor  the  task.  The  result  was  a 
diffuse,  rambling,  uninspired  composi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Piatt's  sonata  had  been  heard 
here  before.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come the  return  of  that  accomplished 
violinist,  Miss  Fletcher.  Turina's 
"8cene  Andalouso  was  performed  in 
London  last  June.  II  consists  of  four 
movements,  "Twilight."  "Serenade," 
"At  the  Window,"  "In  the  Manner  of  a 
Habanera."  The  suite  was  then  de- 
scribed as  not  ultra-modern:  now  pic- 
turesque, now  sentimental;  amiable 
music. 

Mrs.  Fisher-Butler  brought  with  her* 


pleasant  memori 
Hons  at  the  1 
Handel's  recitati 
Mr.  Endieott 


s  or  her  impersona- 
oston  Opera  House, 
e  and  air,  found  by 
a  volume  of  Italian 
cantatas  written  by  Handel,  does'  not 
show  the  great  melodist.  The  music 
is  florid,  decorative,  without  full  expres- 
sion of  the  text.  Mrs.  Fisher-Butler 
sang  fluently  and  with  clear  enuncia- 
tion. 

The  third  concert  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  25.  The  Sal- 
zedo  harp  ensemble  will  figure  promi- 
nently; Mme.  Ethel  Frank  will  sin?; 
Miss  Marion  Jordan  will  play  the  llute.' 


weary  spirits,  -when  they  come  from  other 
labors  and  studies  to  exhilarate  the  mind, 
lo  entertain  time  and  company,  tedious 
otherwise  in  those  long  solitary  winter 
niglue.  and  keep  them  from  wqrsc  matters,  r, 
an  honest  exercise  is  contrarlly  peiwerted.f 
— — ■  


Last  night  at  Jordan  Hall  the  little 
French  girl.  Magdeleine  Brard,  gave i  a 
recital  of  piano  pieces  in  aid  of  the 
Smith  College  fund.  The  program: 
Glazounow.  Theme  and  Variations; 
Chopin,  Impromptu,  op.  36;  Etude,  op. 
25-9;  Preludes,  op.  2S-23  Si;  Ballade  G- 
minor;  Gluck  Saint-Saens;  Ballet  "Al- 

.  -t.\  '  Liszt.  Sospiro;  Rhapsodie  XIII. 

Miss  Brard  played  the  interesting  set 
of  Glazounow's  variations  in  excellent 
fashion:  and  she  kept  them  free  from 
that  strict,  academic  flavor  which  seems 
|  to  be  inseparable  from  variations,  in 
the  hands  of  most  pianists.  Her  Chopin 
I  group  she  opened  with  the  much-abused 
|G-flat  etude,  which  she  played  very 
prettily. 

The  Gluck    Saint-Saens    piece  began 
the  last  group:  and  in  this  she  showed 
a  delicacy  of  treatment  almost  kindred 
I  to  that  of  her  teacher,  Mr.  Cortot. 

For  her  first  encore  she  played  Con- 
perin'3  delightful,  "Tic-Toc-Choc,"  a 
difficult  piece  for  crossed  hands  seldom 
heard.  Her  last  encore  was  Debussy's 
"Jardins  sous  la  Pluie.  Miss  Brard 
showed  a  wide  range  of  technical 
achievement  throughout  her  recital.  Her 
dynamics  were  excellent,  big,  good, 
tones  with  no  blurring  qualities.  In  her 
passage  playing  she  displayed  a  fine 
grasp  of  pyrotechnic  effects;  and  her 
pianissimo  and  legato  playing  were  re- 
markably even  and  clear.  Especially  to 
be  commended  was  the  absence  of 
sentimentality  from  her  playing. 


Window-Ticklers 

As  the  World  Wags: 

•In  England  the  window  ticklers  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  formed  a 
union  and  are  demanding  50  per  cent,  more 
nay  These  workers,  for  a  lee,  tickle  with 
a  long  pole  the  windows  of  Persons  need- 
ing to  arise  early  for  work.  In  demand- 
ing the  increase  they  make  an  exception 
of  widows,  who  will  have  to  pay  only  the 

°  I  wonder  if  the  writer  is  spoofing,  or 
does  this  custom  still  exist  in  spite  ot 
cheap  alarm  clocks?  Can  you  dig  from 
that  magic  library  of  yours  anything 
explaining  the  origin  of  window-ticklers 
There's  something  comic  in  the  thought. 
Imagine  "being  window-tickler  for  the 
Woolworth  Building! 

Boston.       LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

We  do  not  find  the  word  "tickler, 
with  this  meaning,  in  the  great  Oxford 
Dictionary.  There  are  entertaining  defi- 
nitions: 1.  A  thing  or  person  difficult 
to  deal  with  or  understand;  a  puzzler 
2.  A  feather  brush  used  to  tickle  the 
face  of  passers,  as  a  diversion  at  fairs 
and  carnivals.    3.    A  birch  or  rod  used 


"Menu g-  wn  of  the  same  opinion.  Loren 
Caatleword  liked  to  play  tric-trao  \vuhl 
.\oung  llai tv  llsmond.  Was  thero  X\ 
special  room'  for  It?    Miss  Edgeworth 

made  Mrs.  Holacour  lead  Miss'  Portnian 
"off  Into  the  trictrac  cabinet."    It  ap-| 
pear*  from  Kltloy's  speech  In  .lonson  8 
,  "every  man  In  his  humour"  that  the 
Puritans  frowned  on  the  game. 
"He's  no  precision,  that  I'm  certain  of. 
I.   .  .   He'll   p'ay  at  .Fayles  and  TIcK- 
i'J'ack.    I  haw;  beard  him  swear." 

Fayes   was   a   form  of  backgammon 
that'  was    played    as    far    hack    as  the 
Ulth  century.     The  reckless  Luclo  In 
1  "Measure  for  Measure"  refers  to  t  ck- 
tack  in  speaking  of  Claudio  s  predica- 
ment.     Joseph    Hall    in    164b:  Tick- 
-tack sets  a  man's  Intentions  on  their 
: \uard.    Errors  !n  this  red  war  can  be 
Jl  ut  once  amended."  Old  Burton,  speak- 
Blng  of   "cards,   tables"  (backgammon) 
l/'and  dice,   and  such  mixed  Mow 

■  lots"— lusorious  is  a  good,  mouth-filling 
I  word;  pitv  'tis,  'tis  obsolete-remarked: 

■  "Which",  though  they  be  honest  recrea- 
I  tions  in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be 
S  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  often 
$  abused,  and  forbidden  as  things  most 

pernicious;  insanam  rem  et.  damnosam, 
Lemnius  calls   it.     For  most  part  m 
'tneso  kind  of  tMsports  Mis  not  at  or 
skill      but     subtlety.  cunnycatching. 
$  knavery,  chance  and  fortune  carries  all 
$  away     Thev  labour  most  part  not  to 

1  bass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but 
•»  for   filthy    lucre    and    covetousness   of  | 

2  money." 

Other  Parlor  Games 

:j:  Do  children  play  tivoli  today?  It  was 
■I  a  favorite  table  game  in  our  little  vil- 
lage. Why  "tivoli"?  Some  say,  after 
Tivoli  near  Rome;  again,  why?  Ja  the 
game  of  squails  known  to  the  young 
\ugustus  and  the  blue-eyed  Arabella? 
Mr  John  .Taques  o£  London  Is  credited 
with  the  introduction  or  it  in  1S57.  1  01- 
lock  did  pot  disdain  to  play  squalls  with 
the  Faraday s.  unmindful  of  the  PUU 
Mall  Gazette's  characterization 
"Squails,  or  some  such  frivolous  game.  > 
often  serves  to  banish  ennui."  Calver- 
ley  was  not  so  supercilious: 

Or  anon,   when   evening-  lent  her 
TrunuuH  light  to  bill  and  vale. 
Urge    towards   the  table's  centre, 
With' unci  ring  hand,  the  squall. 
Then  there  is  pachisl;  often  spelt  par- 
ched     Mr.    Herkimer    Johnson  prides 
himself  on  Ins  skill  at  this  old  Hindu 
same  with  the  Sanscrit  name.    He  plays 
it  with  his  sister  Miss  Eustacia,  as  a 
relief    from    his    laborious  sociological 
1  researches.     Last   winter   lie    was  ab- 
sorbed in  jackstraws  and  be  wondered 
whether    the    word    spillikins     as  the 
*  English  call  this  game,  is  a  diminutiv  e 
So  ""spill  "   The.  oldest  form,  by  the  was . 
8?:  .Hpii.:ke;s."     Mrs.   Browning  wrote 
I  that  it  required      -  presence  Of  mind  to 
I  play -  jarkHtru*  .     L  certainly  requ.res 
i  I  Hear  vision.  „  steady  hand  and  judg- 
ment    There   is  something  fascinating 
■  •bout  the  lUtle  ivory  strips.    The  lad- 
ies and  other  things  fashioned  ingen- 
.1  iously.   


FLONZALEYS 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 
IN  JORDAN  HALL^ 

F,y  PHILIP  HALE 

The.  Boston  Musical  Association,  Mr. 
'  Longy.  director,  gave  its  second  con-  j 
'*  cert  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.   The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Thirion,  Quartet  | 
op.  10  (first  time)  played  by  the  Ameri- 
can String  Quartet  the  Misses  Marshall. 

*  Stlckney,  Packard,  L'Africain).  Songs: 
Handel  Nice,  Che  fu?  (arranged  by 
Samuel  Endieott);  Haydn.  My  Mother 
Bids   Me;    Densmore.    Elf  and  Fairy, 

t  sung  by  Mrs.  Bernice  Fisher-Butler 
Henry  Gid -on.     pianist;   Piatt,  violin 

.  sonata,  plaved  by  Miss  Nina  Fletcher 
and  Mr.  Piatt.  Songs:  Debussy. 
Romance;  G.  Faure,  Les  Roses 
d'Ispahan.    and    Notre    Amour.  Mrs. 

'  Fisher  Butler;  Turina.  Scene  Andalouse 
■  for  viola,  piano  and  string  quartet 
first  time),  performed  by  Anna  Golden 

•  viola,  the  Boston  Ensemble  Club,  Walter 
-   Piston,  violin,  and     Hiram  Goldman, 

The  -irogram  wss  too  long  and  the  con- 
cert »i3  late  in  beginning.   A  chamber 
fe>  concert  should  not  occupy  more  than  an 
L  hour  and  a  half  at  the  utmost. 

Mr.  Olin  Downes's  interesting  notes  in- 
fc- formed  us  that  Louis  Thirion.  horn  in 
pi  1*79.  studied  composition  with  Guv- 
l»  Itopartz  of  Nancy,  who,  in  turn,  was  a 
t,  pnpil  of  Cesar  Franck.  The  quartet 
H  r-layed  las'  night  is  not  an  impressive 
K  or  sensuously  beautiful  work.  The  the- 
Imatlc  material  has  not  a  well-defined 
|  profile:  the  treatment  of  it  is  laborious. 

tan-    repetition   of  insignificant 


.    castigation;    also    a    single  stick 
4.    An  instrument  used  by  frame-worl 
knitters  for  slipping  the  loops  off  one 
needle  of  the  stocking-frame  on  to  an- 
other   in    narrowing    or    shaping  the 
fabric.   5.  An  insti-ument  for  extracting 
bungs  from  casks.    6.    Implement  for 
stirring  a  fire,  a  poker.    7.   In  a  motot 
engine,  a  device  by  which  a  small  quan 
tity  of  petrol  is  pumped  into  the  car 
burettor  to  facilitate  the  starting  of  the 
,on£ine.   8.  A  small  measure  (about  hal 
a  pint)  of  spirits  (II.  S.  Colloq).    9.  Al 
small  knife  or  pistol  carried  on  the.  per 
son  (.C  S.  colloq).    10.   A  memorandum 
i  book,   or  a  series  of  dated  cards  on 
which   to  enter   engagements  (U.  S.) 
Then  there  is  the  large  American  longi 
|  corn  beetle,  the  Monohammus  titillator 
How  rich  is  our  language!    As  Walt 
'  Whitman  said  In  his  preface  to  the  first 
I  edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass":    "It  la 
[the  speech  of  the  proud  and  melanchob 
I  races  and  of  all  who  aspire  •  *   *.  It 
"  is  the  medium  that  shall  well-nigh  ex 
:  press  tho  inexpressible."  ( 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  idea  of  th 
|  "Windsor  tickler"  came  from  "tick- 
;  tack,"  or,  as  it  is  called  in  south 
S  Lancashire,  "window  tacking"?  A 
button  or  piece  of  lead  or  nail  Is  tied 
<i  on  a  dark  night  to  the  end  of  a  short 
I  piece  of  string  and  so  worked  from  ; 
R  distance  by  a  long  thread  us  to  pro- 
I  duee  a  continuous  tapping  on  the  glass. 
1  This  is  considered  a  good  joke  on  the 
I  inmate  who  comes  to  the  door  and  can 
I  see  no  apparent  cause  for  the  noise. 
■  We  used  to  play  "tick-tack"  in  our 
I  little  village,  and  often  at  the  same 
3  time  stretch  a  stiff  cord  across  the 
•  sidewalk  from  a  fence  to  a  tree.  A 
boy  is  a  cruel  animal. — Ed. 


Tric-Trac 

This  "tick-tack"  is  not  to  be  confound 
ed  with  an  indoors  game  of  the  same 
Mine,   properly   called   "trlc-trac."  10 

'  was  a  sort  of  backgammon,  played  on 
a  board  with  holes  along  the  edge,  ii 

■  which  pegs  were  placed  for  scoring.  It 
is  an  old  game.  Rabelais  mentions  it, 
but  possibly  with  a  "double  meaning." 
The  name  came  from  the  noise  made 
by  the  checkers  and  the  dice.  A  charac- 
ter in  "Beilemira,"  a  play  by  the  grace- 


PER0UX-W1LUAMS 

Mrs.  Peroux- Williams,  mezzo-soprano, 
gave  a  recital  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Coenraad  V.  Bos  was  the  pianist. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Astorga, 
Morir  vogl'io;  D.  Scarlatti,  Qual  forfo- 
letta-  A.  Scarlatti,  Siciliana ;  Caldara, 
Selvo  amiche;  Handel.  Come,  dome, 
live  with  pleasure;  No  more  com- 
plaining: and  Dryads,  Sylvans  with 
Fair  Flora:  Locffler  La  clocne  felee, 
pansons  la  gigue:  be,™  'In  cor. 
Serenade  ;  Debussy,  En  fcourdine  ,  Fan- 
Roches  ;  Green,  Ariettes  oubllees ;  ^t^c"" 
maninoff,  The  isle  ;  The  songs  of  Grusia  , 
Moussorgsky,  Death  the  Commander 
Iparashas  revery  and  dance;  Gretchani- 
nofT.  My  native  land. 

Mrs  Williams,  coming  from  Bultaio, 
N  V.,  studied  singing  in  Boston  and 
European  cities.  Having  sung  in  Cam- 
bridge with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra she  gave  a  recital  with  an  un- 
conventional and  interesting  program  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  Feb.  18  of  last  year. 
Her  recital  last  night  was  again  un- 
conventional and  very  interesting,  divid- 
ed as  it  was  between  music  of  the  istn 
centurv  and  modern  music. 

Mrs  Williams  was  at  her  best  in  tne 
18th  century  pieces,  especially  in  those 
of  Handel.  Her  diction  was  very  clear 
and  pure,  and  her  voice  very  rich,  ^>ul 
on  just  a  few  occasions  when  she  went 
up  for  her  high  notes  it  revealed  alarm- 
ing tendencies  to  squeak.  Her  second 
group  was  composed  of  four  pieces  with 
piano  and  viola,  by  Mr.  Loeffler  of  Bos- 
ton, who  was  for  20  years,  until  1903, 
second  leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Edward  Kreiner  played 
the  viola.  Of  these  interesting  pieces 
Mrs  Williams's  interpretation  of  Ver- 
laine's  "Dansons  la  gigue"  was  the  hap- 
piest. She  sang  the  Rachmaninoff  songs 
well  but  her  singing  of  the  two  very 
impressionistic  pieces  of  Moussorgsky 
won  the  greatest  applause  of  the  even- 
ing Mrs.  Williams  gave  only  one  en- 
core, a  lullaV  by  Gretchaninoff. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Flonzalcy  Quartet  (Messrs. 
Bettl.  Pochon,  Bailey,  and  d'Archam- 
fceau)  gave  the  first  concert  of  its  pres- 
ent season  In  Jordan  Hall  last  night. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  D.  G. 
Mason.  Quartet  on  Negro  Themes,  op. 
19  (Ms.);  Beethoven  Quartet  in  F  major, 
op.  135;  Smetana,  Quartet  In  E  minor. 
("Out  of  my  Life"). 

Mr.  Mason's  quartet  waa  performed 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  Negro  melo- 
dies are  "You  may  bury  me  in  the 
East,"  "Deep  River,"  "Shine,  shtne. 
*  "Oh.  Holy  Lord,"  and  "Oh,  what  do 
you  say,  seekers.'"  The  annotated  pro- 
pram  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  com- 
position, assuring  the  expectant  audi- 
ence that  "the.  tone  is  cheerful  and 
energetic:  the  expression  as  a  whole  is 
•folkish'— frankly  emotional  and  naive. 

The  program  also  says  that  the  proper 
Interpretation  of  the  two  phrases  in  the 
last  movement  of  Beethoven's  quartet: 
"Must  it  be?"  "It  must  be"  is  'essen- 
tially  psychological."     Alaa   for  com- 
ments, commentators  and  psychological 
Interpretation!     "It   must   be'   was_  a 
eatch-word    with    Beethoven    and  his 
friends  after   Beethoven's  housekeeper 
had  written  in  a  note-book  for  the  dear 
man  to  reaid:  "It  is  Saturday  and  I  must 
have  somd  money.    It  must  be.     And  | 
Beethoven  in  his  last  sickness  teased 
IIFrau  Schnaps"  by  growling  this  Pbrase 
In  the  quartet.    It  is  highly  probable 
that  Cesar  Franck  had  this  questioning 
phrase  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  open- 
ing figure  of  his  symphony.   Did  he  re- 
gard it  as  "psychological' ■? 

Mr.  Mason's  music  Is  ingenious  and 
eophisticated  rather  than  naive.    It  is 
not  easy  to  agree  with  the  annotator 
Who  says  there  is  no  "effort  after  ultr^.- 
modemism."     Surely     the  harmonw 
scheme  with  resultant  color  is  often 
ultra-modern.     The  Quartet  ,s  for  the 
most  part  interesting.    When  it  fails 
to  interest  the  cause  lies  in  the  com- 
poser's evident  love  of  experimentation 
and  his  inability  to  stop  when  he  had 
«?aid  his  say.   There  is  an  abuse  of  cer- 
tain   effects    which    at    first  hearing 
greatly  please.    The  work  would  gain 
If  it  were  more  concise,-  closer  knit  to- 
gether.   The  themes  might  cry  out  to 
Mr.  Mason  "Why  do  you  torture  us  at 
this  length?    We  would  gladly  submit 
to  your  ornamentation  for  a  time,  but. 
our  native  beauty  is  at  last  frittered 
away  "      The  Larghetto  seemed  last 
night'  to  be  the  truly  musical  move- 
ment and  the  one  in  which  the  com- 
poser has  the  firmest  grasp;  the  finale 
seemed  the  least  inieresUng.   "  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  quartet  was  played 
in  a  masterly  fashion.    Mr.  Mason  is 
fortunate"  in  having  the  Flonzaleys  foS 

^StrangTfoTay,  in  the  finale  of  Bee! 
thoven's  quartet  there  is  a  tune  that  m 
a  franker  Negro  quality  than  any  on 
".of  the  tunes  chosen  by  Mr.  Mason, 
tune  that  tempts  one  even  in  a  con^ 
hall  to  "pat  Juba."  The  true  Beethove 
''.is  revealed  in  the  Scherzo  and  in  tn 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  solemn  Lento 
After  this  slow  movement  the  HnaW 
in  spite  of  the  so-called  enigmatica* 
question  is  an  anti-climax.  Jo  hear  the 
Lento  as  it  was  played  last  night  was 
worth  a  pilgrim^e.  Hearing  this  music, 
one  asks  if  any  one  of  Beethoven  s  suc-fc 
cessors  has  approached  him  in  the  pureu 
expression  of  profound  emotion.  M 
Smetana's  remarkable  quartet  with  lts| 
mixture  of  pathos  and  gaiety  brought  tj 
the  concert  to  a  close.  «,,<.,, I 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  the  hall  filled 
with  an  appreciative,  enthusiastic  au- 
dience    The  concerts  of  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet  are  among  the  few  real  events  1 
of  the  musical  season  in  Boston.  The| 
programs  show  fine  and  catholic  taste — M 
the  performances  are  matchless. 

The  second  concert  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day  evening,  Feb.  19. 


We  read  a  few  days  ago  of  a  man 
who  at  a  dinner  put  tue  question,  "How 
do  you  place  people?"  not  meaning  at 
the  table.   Some  one  said,  according  to 
Joan  Benedict  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  "By  their  books  and  pictures." 
Some  one  else  said,  "No.  by  their  table 
talk."    A  woman  remarked:    "The  talk 
at  table  or  elsewhere  that  is  least  per- 
sonal is  my  gauge.  Most  of  us.  I  know, 
are  interested  in  personalities.    And  I 
know,  too,  how  personality  reduced  to 
lowest  terms— gossip— will  brighten  the 
boredom  of  a  'ladies'  luncheon'  itself. 
But  the  test  of  individual  or  of  family 
is  impersonality  of  talk.  Interesting. 
|  of  course,  and  yet  impersonal— there's  I 
I  a  touchstone  for  you."    Miss  Benedict  I 
adds:    "And  all  those  who  had  never 
I  thought  to  judge  folk  that  way  looked 
as  if,  they  wished  the  conversation  would 
turn  to  stocks,  and  bonds,  motor  car 
makes  and  did-you-aee-how-many-dla- 
mons-she-worc — topics  thnt  were  tan- 
gible.    Impersonal,  too — to  those  who 
Were  laying  down  the  law,  if  you  please, , 
as  to  what  you  might  and  might  not 
talk  about." 
Vn-  ocrtinent  and  in  every  way  satis-| 
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thackeray's  record  of  conversation  «i  Roxhury. 
Uio    Cafe    Foy,    Paris,    In    1841     He.;    jos.ct>n  jofferson  wa 
aiasmieradhig  as   Mr.   Michael   Angeio,  .  m  Scud,ltf,r  (Winter  < 
-,  marsh,  was  dining  at  that  famous  q   ^.j,^  hut 

Efeurant  with  his  Mend  O— They  comuany.   Tl.~  — ?- — 

hud  ordered  a  julienne  soup  with  a  lit-|  Robertson,   tho  wife  of  Bovcl- 

cault     \s  Mr.  Townsend  Walsh  says 


original  si- 
ii,  New  fork. 

_,eene  was  not 
Tho  original  Zoe  was 


pause,  I  cut  the  animal  in  two.  G 
aid  I  did^iot.give  him  hid  share  of  tho 
•uffles;  I  don't  believe  I  did.  I  spilled 
sme  salt  into  my  plate,  and  a  little 
-»yenne  pepper-very  little.  Wo  began, 
is  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  following 
ionversation: 

"Gustavus.  Chop,  chop,  chop. 

"Michael  Angelo.  GloblobloV.ob. 

"Gustavus.  Gobble. 

*'M.  A.  Obblc. 

"G.  Here's  a  big  one. 

"M.  A.  Hobgob.  What  wine  shall  we 
have?   I  should  like  some  champagne. 

"G.  It's  bad  here.  .  Have  some  Sau- 
terne.  .  .,     ,  . 

"M.  A.     Very  well.  Hobgobglobglob, 

etc. 

"August  (openin; 
Cloo-oo-oo-oop!  Th 


As  the  W.orld  Wags: 

Some  years  ago  a  club  in  Bellas 
wishing  to  give  an  ente rtalnmen 
charity,  applied  to  my  to^**r'*™ 
H  G   Carlton,  to  name  a  ploj .  take  a 
leading  part  and  stage  the 
selected  "The  Octoroon,"     and  intro- 
duced    the    words    and    music  of 
a  new  song  entitled  "Every  Cloud  Ha.  a 
Silver  Dining."   It  was  sung  n  tho  act 
just   before,   the  auction   sale   of  the 
llaves  of-vjhe  plantation  by   the  old 
darky,  whose  object  was  to  encourage 
the  slaves  so  they  would  make  a  good 
I  impression.    It    was    a   success.  Tho 
tho     Sauternel.  I  muslc  was  PnWt|^l»*er(ijJ2|SOT 
cork   is   out:    he  I    BootM.  VX. S. 


curtain  r,oes  up  on  an  empty  roorn.  "o0IT1 

eral  porMM  are  M-yinR  to  »^  ;\ 
through  the door,  wh.cl ^  a, 
!<t  b-oken  down.    A  se*rt";  'had  bcen 

wounded  man  in  a  c  osct  * 
shot  from  behind.    lie  .s 
unconscious.  .    .  wf,iCh  | 

It  is  unfortunate  that  tin •  ,  ftml 

I  the  first  score  and  the  tniru. 
B  which  are  ft)  the  tame  room. 
I  The  mother  of  tho  ifo««W  1  '°*U(SVCS 
Bt,  Me.,  flatter  admitted  to  be  J  Th, 
ent  Cor    his  former  fiancee  did  the  Bnoo     ^  ^ 


tho 
id' 
A 
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pours  It  into  the  glass,  slock,  glock 

r?Nothing  more  took  place  in  the  way  j[  Mme.  Sundelius  Sings  and  Pablo 

of  talk."  i  „       ,  _^  o  i  xi„ll 


"Sophia"  . 
To  B.  S.  L.— Yes.  the  play  now  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  was  produced  at  the 
Boston  Museum  on  Oct.  17.  188f.   It  waf  j 
then  called  "Sophia,"  the  title  Robert  I 
Buchanan  save  it.    In  a  letter  to  the 
London  Era,  he  dwelt  on  the  character 
of  Sophia  Western  and  added:    "I  have  ; 
not  called  my  play  'Tom  Jones.    I  have 
christened  it  'Sophia.'  "    He  admitted 
that  he  had  "purified  that  scapegrace  | 
Tom  a  little." 

Kt  the  Museum  the  chief  parts  were 
taken  as  follows:  Tom  Jones,  Charles 
Barron;  Allworthy,  Alfred  Hudson: 
squ're  Western.  William  Seymour;  Bllnl, 
Edgar  D.  Davenport;  Partridge.  George 
W.  Wilson;  Sophia.  Isabelle  Evesson; 
Tabitha,  Mrs.  barren:  Honour,  Helen 
Dayne;  L«ady  Bellaston,  Annie  Clarke, 
Molly  Seagrim,  May  Davenport. 

The  play  ran  six  weeks.  Miss  Evesson 
toward  the  end  of  the  run,  fell  sick,  and 
Miss  Dayne  took  tho  part  of  Sophia 
Mr.  Seymour  was  the  stage  manager 
Others  in  the  cast  were  Messrs.  Nolan.. 
Whittemore.  Burrows,  Eoardmnn,  Ro.e, 
Appleboe.  Jr..  and  Grace  Atwell. 


|  Casals  Plays  at  Symphony  Hall 


'The  Octoroon" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  never  saw  "The .Octoroon  ?  It 
Js  worth  seeing.    It  has  had  at  least 
?5ur  performances    in  Boston    in  my 
tneatre-going  days.    During    the    last  | 
year  tut  one  of  the  Museum  stocks 
company  it  was  given  a  P«  j 
of  about  three  days  to  fill  out  a  week. 
Barron   was   Salem   Scudder;    Wilson  l 
Pete-  Abbe,  the  Indian;  Junius  Booth  , 
the  younger.  George  Peyton,  and.  won- 
der  it  wonders,  the  usually  impeccable 
M-    Davenport  enacted  the  arch  vil- 1  ; 
•ain    Of  the  women,  Miss  O'Deary  was  f  i 
the 'Octoroon;  her  sister,  Miss  Acres, 
the  boy  Paul,  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. Miss  Evelyn  Campbell  played 
Dora.    Later  I  went  to  see  it  played 
at  what  was  at  that  time  known  as 
the  Grand  Theatre,  way  up  town  at 
Dover  street.    It  gave  a  performance 
with  the  Impossible  happy  ending  The 
company  was  not  altogether  a  bad  one. 
ffhe  performance  of  Salem  Scudder  by  . 
an  actor,  whose  name  I  forget,  being 
one   as  it  seemed  to  me  and  as^I  re- 
member it.  of  real  distinction.    «y  the 
way     this    Grand    Theatre,  originally 
the  Windsor,  and  sometimes  known  as 
•  he  "Grand  Dime."  specialized  in  melo- 
drama and  as  a  boy  in  my  upper  teens 
I  saw  '  30  years  ago,  some  famous  plays 
that  T  probably  never  could  have  seen 
elsewhere  and  all  for  20  cents  for  an 
orchestra  seat.     There    I  saw  "The 
Gilded  Age,"  "The  Phoenix."  "The  Mar, 
ble  Heart."  "Divorce."  "Michael  Stro- 
goft"  "The  Duke's  Motto"  and  several 
others.  .1  think  I  saw  my  first  per- 
formance of  "C'amille"  there  also,  and 
|  tho     famously     wicked  "Clemenceau 

Case."  ,,  t 

But  to  return  to  "The  Octoroon.  I 
saw  it  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  when 
the  management  had  a  brief  experience 
with  a  stock  company  gathered  around 
the  late  Annie  M.  Clarke.  At  a  time 
when  she  should  have  been  playing 
grand  dames,  she  gave  a  performance 
I  of  Romeo  and  then  of  Zoe.  Of  course. 
I  it  was  a  pitiful  thing.  Her  Salem  Scud- 


Mme.  Marie  Sundelius,  soprano,  and 
Pablo  Casals,  'cellist,  appeared  in  joint 
recital  last  night  at  Symphony  Hall  in  - 
aid  of  the  Radcliffe  College  endowment 
fund.    Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts  was  the  ac- 
companist   for    Mme.    Sundelius;  Mr. 
Nicolai     Schneer     accompanied  Mr. 
Casals.  The  program:  Mr.  Casals,  sonata 
in  G,  Sammartini;  Mme.  Sundelius,  Ab- 
sence   Berlioz;    Pastorale,  Stravinsky; 
\quarelles:     Green,     Debussy;  Pedro, 
Morceau;    Les    Regrets,    Godard;  Mr. 
Casals.    Darghetto   Camentoso,  Godow- 
sky;   Menuet,   Debussy;   Danse  Bspag- 
noifc  Granados;  LVabeille,  Schubert;  Al- 
It-gro  Appassionato,  Saint-Saens;  Mme. 
Sundelius,  aria  from  "Jxniise."  "De;>ui3 
la  jour."  Charpontier:  Mr.  Casals,  Air, 
Huro;  Paplllons,  Faure;  Serenade  Na- 
politaine  Sgambati-  Ivlazurka.  and  Tar- 
antella, Popper.    Mme.  Sundelius,  Indian 
canoe  sons  from  "Shanewis,"  Cadman; 
The   Bird,    Dwight-Fiske;    The  Angels 
\re    Stooping.    Rudolph    Ganz;  Good 
Morning,  Grieg;  and  the  Swedish  folk 
song  "Love  in  Springtime," 

Mme.  Sundelius,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  chose  a  pretty  program  for  her 
part  of  the  recital.    Her  chief  number  , 
was  the  popular  "Depuis  la  jour."  from  | 
Charpentter'S  "Louise."    Her  delightful 
,  oloring  of  this  aria  proved  her  to  be  a 
singer  of  large  in telliger.ee  in  the  mere 
delicate  intricacies  of  her  art.      Her  t 
voi.  p  was  full  and  round;  and  on  all  | 
but  her  lower  notes,  very  pleasing.  Her 
singing  of  the  "Louise"  aria  called  forth 
•in  encore,  for  which  she  sang  Pucci- 
]  ni's   "Musetta  Waltz"   from   "La  Bo- 
heme." 

Mr  Casals  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  the  large  audience.  Every 
piec-e  that  he  played  showed  sound, 
musicianly  qualities. 

Standing  high  above  the  rest  of  the 
pieces  on  his  program  was  a  part  of 
.ichann    Sebastian    Bach's   sixth  'cello 
sonata,  ending  with  the  bourree.  which 
he  ptaved  as  his  last  encore,  and  unac- 
I  companied.     His  interpretation  of  the 
I  bourree  was  the  last  word  in  'cello  play- 
The   accompaniments   by  Nicolai 
cr  were  t  xcellent  in  every  respect. 


rather  believes  a  *?l5§o8»  "ad 

fiancee  committed  the  wg^5*g 
ltrong  motives    and  both  con 
,ut.ler  tn  the  house  V£*^f  wouM 
and  confesses.    An*  ™°  °T aorl  billed, 
be  glad  to  hr.v e  the  » ^ted  »on  ^ 
And  not  until  the  last  rn  ,  A 

last  act  is  the  guilty -  one  r  esum. 
death-bed  scene  InwW  1     f'es9  l0  a 
ably  dying  person  docs  not  c«i 
crime  is  a  novelty.  credit.  It 

.The  cast  is  worthy  of  ™c'  touchcs 
was  uniformly  good.  1  atural 

were  introduced  in  a  .^^detective 
manner.    Who  can  blame  a  d.  ihree 

giving  vent  to  his  »ef"naBt?empted  nwr- 
in  succession  confess  to  al^mive'  K  Is 
der-each  of  w ho m  had  a  motrvc  ^  ^ 
no  wonder  the  detecu  e  Cr0m- 
tif  °m°usf  Tavf  £XJt£2*a««» 

The  roles  of  the  mo  hoi  ^"seh^no 
cee  called  for  real  »*'  ^*lw. 
and  Dorothy  Bernard  proved  they  po 

*£ffife  Cotton  as  an  l^,^. 

^tttiuf  douM^e  Play  will  make  you 
iffi^W  Touf  If  vou  la?ey0no  mai 

%„rfolfthink  of  it.  That's 
right,  too     But  I  was  thinking  more 

about  some  °J,e.?'se;ir„ax  t0  be  logical 
Which  proves  the  climax  >.o 

and  satisfying 


REVIVED'INDY'S 
|  SYMPHONY  NO.  2 

ENGAGE  CONDUCTOR 
FOR  TWO  YEARS  MORE 


T  i,"_*~TX"..T  ...m  this  concerto 

During  the  last  six  Vfa<V  l"  " 
was  played  five  times.   It  has  been  tier- 
formed  !*  tlmea  ai  lhc-e  concel-tx.    i»  « 

not  time  to  shelve  K  for  a  "ew  season 

at  least?  .... 

It  would  have  l>cen  siacloga.  tacuui 
nt  leaat,  if  Mr  KreiBlo^  had  chosen  a 
concerto  bv  I^ilo  or  Salnt-Saens.  a»  «• 

tribute  to  l-Tance.  tho  country  to  which 
he  owes  so  much:    for.  an  a  l>oy  h« 

K  .,i  ;,.  i  .    Pin,;  Oon»en-ator>'.  ana 

ot  the  o£t>  of  12  ho  received  a  first  prtio. 

and  after  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  In  IS**,  ht  returned  to  Paris  lor 
further  '  study.    But  gratitude  is  rareb 
displayed  eve*  by  applauded  virtuosos: 
tact  has  not  been  for  th«  last  six  years 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  at  home  or  abroau. 
It  mav  hero  be  remarked  that  on  the 
forthcoming  trip  of  the  orchestra  Mr. 
Krelsler  will  play  a  concerto  by  !»  «■ 
Tho   trustees   of   the   orchestra,  tha 
irembers  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  city 
of  Boston  may  well  be  congratulated  on 
the  re-appointment  ot  Mr.  Monteux  lor 
a  term  of  two  year?.   Under  his  leader-  j 
ship  the  orchestra,  containing  new  mem- 
bers, has  now  remarkable  technical  pro- 
ficient.  The  personnel  is  brilliant;  wit- 
i  ess  the  ensemble  yesterday:  the  solo 
passages  for  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  vio- 
lin, viola,  and  esoeclally  the  playing  of 
the  small  trumpet  by  Mr.  Mager.  The 
strings  sing  m  they  have  not  sung  since  1 
the  rule  of  Mr.  Gericke.  Performances 
r>re   now   characterized,    not   only   by . 
euphonv.  a  line  sense  ot  proportion.1 
I  dash,  Grandeur,  but  by  an  Imaginative,, 
poetic  spirit.    For  Mr.  Monteux  is  an 
interpreter  as  well  as  a  drill-master;  an 
interpreter  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  fachu- 
bert,  Brahms.  Wagner;  aiso  fortunate^n 
his  readings  of  the  later  romantic,  also 
the  ultra-modern  school.  That  his  musi- 
'—  •'  taste  and  sympathies  are  catholic, 
pi-crams  show.  He  has  given  warm  | 
,i. raiment  to  deserving  American! 
posers     As  a  nvin,  high  minded, 
est  /genuine,  he  has  won  the  respect 
■  ii  '    No  merchant  tra (Ticks  in  lus 
T'r.like  certain  conductors,  he  is 
poseu".    Under  his  dlrecticr.  the  x 
technica!   and  aesthetic  future  of  the 
orchestra  is  secure.  A  change  at  the  be- 
cinnin^  of  next  season  would  have  been, 
fatal  .to  the  morale  of  the  orchestra. 

The  conceit  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: Converse.  Symphony  in  C-minor; 
Schumann,  Concerto  for  violoncello 
(Jean  BedettO;  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Hie 
Russian  Easter."  Mr.  Converses  sym- 
phony will  be-  performed  for  the  first 
time. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  12th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
Lony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  Place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
as  follows:  D'lndy.  Sympho  y| 
in  B  fiat  major;  Beethoven, /Violin; 
Concerto.  . 

Vincent  dlndy's  Symphony,  one  or 
^he  greatest  achievements  in  symphonic 
Wmsis  since  the  death  of  Beethoven, 
Ld  not  been  performed:  at  tltese  con- 
Uerts  since  December  MOO.  Hardly  ap- 
preciated at  first  when  it  was  pro- 
!ti,„.«i  hv  Mr  Gericke  in  1905  and  played 

Plymouth  ZT^^lTJtLt^  under^  di- 


duction  in  Boston  of 


drama  in  three  acts  and  five  scenes, 
by  Owen  Davis.   Tho  cast 


Jutljre  Robert  Clayton. 


9:49 


der  was  Barron  and  her  Jacob  was. 
Mark  Price.  The  last  performance  I  re- 
member  was  some  time  later,  just  be- ! 
fore  the  Spanish  war.  I  think,  when, 
it  was  given  at  the  Bowdoln  Square  by 
John  Mason,  who  played  Salem  Scudder,  ■ 
though  Jacob  had  been  his  part  when  , 
he  was  at  the  Museum,  and  his  wife, , 
Lrion  ManW  who.  of  course,  played     w«  taken 


Howard"".".".  "'.'."7.  .".".".  Robert  N.  Harrigan 

Jim  Everett  Kenneth  McKemia 

lack  Grrver  Lemist  Esler 

Captain  Dixon.'  John  Cromwell 

Doanc  ■•  -Frank  Dawson 

Do..|e   Prank  Hilton 

Ma;ck -  ' '. .  . . .'.  Richard  Collins 

Dr.  Norton.'.'.'  Ulric  Collins 

QjHaini    Louis  Darclay 

Mrs.  Clayton  Edith  Shayne 

Molly   Gertrude  Shirley 

Ruth  'Jordan  Dorothy  Bernard 

Mary  Doane  ,-ilIfnon^Bf.rry 

Mprsaret  Clancy  Idaleno  Cotton 

Tern  Daly. ..  Edwin  Caldwell 

When  a  play  opens  with  a  mysterious 
shooting,  later  proved  to  bo  attempted 
murder,  n.nd  when  three  people  confess 
to  the  shooting,  and  twt>  others  lay 
themsclyea  open  to  suspicion,  the  aver- 
apo  theatregoer  is  in  for  an  evening's 
entiWtainiaeht.      Which   is  what  "At 


Marion 

the  title  role.  I  do  not  believe  it  has; 
been  played  in  Boston  since  that  time. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  I  think,  was  the  origi- 
nal Salem  Scudder,  playing  It  in  sup-] 
oort  of  Laura  Kgene.  He  speaks  of  tne 
mtobiography,   and  refers 


provides. 

Tho  play  was  scheduled  to  open  in 
fTOstOTi  Monday  night,  but  Marie  XJoff,  | 
ed  the  Part  of  Ruth  Jonjlanv 
:n  seriously  1)1.   A  postponement 


was  unavoidable.  In  the  pinch  Dorothy 
Bernard  <vos  rushed  to  the  city  and 
stepped  into  the  role,  which  is  as  im- 
portant as  any  in  tho  cast.  She  natu- 
rally wa*  the  object  of  much  Attention.  ' 
Her  work  was  well  done.  She  read  her 
iir.es  intelligently  and  showed*  mueli 
emotional  ability.  Her  nart  u-ns  difficult, 


Section  of  the  visiting  composer,  its 
beauty,  nobility,  spirituality,  consum- 
ft«Wt  Samson  (mate  workmanship  vitalized  by  the 
"  faith  sincerity  and  humanity  of  the 
composer,  were  at  last  recognized  in 
;»09  and  Go  fluUy  that  a  second  per- 
formance waa  given  "by  request"  in 
that  season.  Ten  years  have  gone  by; 
the  Symphony  is  still  a  great  work, 
^reat  In  the  breadth  of  conception,  to 
the  richness  of  dramatic  material-,  In 
{he  wealth  of  interesting  detail,  rn  the 
masterlv  instrumentation. 

The  performance  yesterday  was  an  in- 
spiring one.    It  will  probably  be  even 
Xre    elastic    this    evening,    for  the 
Symphony  is  extremely  treacherous  in 
Sf  matter  of  entrances  and  in  . stlier 
ways-  but  the  performance  yesterday 
was  one  in  which  Mr.  Monteux  and  the , 
orchestra  may  well  take  pride;  one  that, 
wouTd delighted  the  composer,  a., 
man  not  easily  pleased.  -  . 

Mr    d'lndy   in    a   letter  to  a  friend 
that  he  has  not  been  idle  since 

f^r  1  drama  piano  pieces  and  French 
cantfcles.  He  hopes  to  revisit  this  coun- 

^r^KreUler  played  Beethoven's  Con-: 
rerto  He  had  already  played  it  three 
ttmes  at  Symphony 'concern  ...  Uo^ovl. 


He  never  thought  an  honor  done  him. 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him , 
Would  rather  slip  anide,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  within  dirty  shoes.  ( 

Face  Doctors 

On  Jan.'  22,  WSJ.  on«  Gilbert,**  parloi 
singer  in'paris,  told  of  a  physician  whost 
specialty  was  the  massage  of  women  s 
faces.  He  obtained  astonishing  results, 
refashioning  a  face  deformed  by  bloat 
or  fat,  restoring  the  lost  oval.  This  bene- 
factor of  women  also  destroyed  wrin- 
kles: even  triumphed  over  crow's' feet. 
|  Whereupon  a  listener  made  the  remark 
!  w*th  the  air  of  a  deep  thinker  that  the 
'  face  is  thonotebook  of -our  griefs,  excesses 

I  pleasures;  that  each-ohe  of  them  writes 
'  its  mark.  This- is  not  always  true  Be- 
i  cause  a  man,  had  a  flaming  red  nose 

II  was  not  a  sign  that  he  was  a  constant 
and  two-handed drinkerof  strong  waters. 
We  speak,  also  of  the  past. 

Was  facial  massage  a  new  thing  m  the 
Paiis  of  1SS9?  We  doubt  it.  Meier,  of 
?roy  is  said  to  have  compiled  a  book  ot 

1T^  =  ^^nhKew^^= 
cSnf '  More  than  one  woman  oi 
In-  iSnott  were  among  his  patlente. 


Ear  Caps 

as  the  WorliWags: 

lAKar  mufts^o  not  seem  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  Romans,  but  what  did  the 
,egionarleS  oo  in  the  Alps,  or  in  their 
Jnter  campaigns  in  Asia  and  in  north- 
ern Europe  for  the  protection  of  theh  ( 

|  ears7  Our  policemen  and 
them    The  girls  ^  ^  their  ha  ^ 

!  tbe/-^  but  men  not  unnaturally,  arc 
,and  out.  "       T     the  frleht. 

1  more  exposed  at  time^'  .  1M2  thf 

^-^^soclT^m 

r^n^a-^l^^at 
i  Montreat  and  Quebec  in  January  (aiso 
fS  Winnepeg)  that  the  French  faraers 
riding"  nt"  town  on  their  loads  of  food 
a„a  wood  become  deaf  and  often  remain 


ware  foot-warmer  from 
»  years  a*o.  and  unlike  the 
airs  used  today,  it  did  not  rot 
Those  root-warmer*  lasted  tofr 
i*  and  were  put  to  many  uses 
ten  crises  of  domestic  life. 

WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT,  j 

i  obtain  metal  hot  water  con*- 
Say.  Mr.  Wright,  which  are  a 
irovement  on  the  rubber  baft. 
■  la  too  often  like  the  fountain 
)dgh  the  seller  In  cither  case 
ilemnly  there  can  be  no  leaW- 
our  little  village,  hot  bricks 
In  carpet  stuff  comforted  the 
;  of  women  in  the  meeting 
i  on  a  sleigh  ride.  There  were 
old-fashloncd  warmers  with 


>ls. 


No  doubt  the  Romans,  although  they 
«#re  a  hardy  race,  before  the  time  of 
le  degenerate,  half  or  wholly  erased 
mperors,  covered   their  ears  in  cold 
eather.    The  French  had  their  "orell- 
>ts."  but  were  they  for  protection  or 
M  ..rn.iraent?  Holland  translating  Plu- 
»rch  in  H08  spoke  of  children  wearing 
aunelots    or    bolsters    to    hang   ahout  ||f 
heir  ears  for  their  defence."   The  ear-  i| 
lece  of  a  .helmet  was  called  an  oreillet.  f 
We   read  that  Mr.   William   Prinne's  | 
nanner  of  study  was  thus:  "He  wore  a. 
>ng  quilt  cap.  which  came  2  or  3  inches  m 
t  least  over  his  eyes,  which  served  ^ 
dm  as  an  umbrella  to  defend,  his  eyes 
'rotr.  the  light;   about   every   :!  noma. 
his  man  was  to  bring  him  a  roll  and  a 
not   of  ale   to   refocillate   his  wasted 
pirits;  so  he  studied  and  drank  and 
(lunched  some  bread."    Thus  his  ears 
rare  also  protected  against  disturbing 
jounds. 

Men's  Muffs  . 
We  had  hoped  to  find  notes  about  ear- 
raps  in  Alice  Morse  Earle's  "Two  Cen- 
uries  of  Costume  in  America."  Shedisap- 
points  us.  or  else  the  index  Is  incomplete. 
She  tells  of  Dr.  Prince  in  1725  advertising 
for  his  lost  black  bearskin  muff.  An- 
other Bostonian  lost  a  "sable  skin  man's 
roufr."  Englishmen  carried  muffs  from 
early  days.  Mr.  Pepys  records  with 
pride  that  he  took  his  wife's  last  year's 
•yiuff  for  his  own  use  and  gave  her  old 
one  to  his  mother.  It  was  said  that  a 
muff  was  more  than  half  In  the  making 
of  a  doctor.  Admiral  Byng,  when  he 
went  to  execution,  -carried  a  muff  as  a 
man  of  dignity.     Muffs  were  biggest 


Regained  I*ro\  ince> 


I    Agji.ii       .       m  ik  u  largo  uudloneo  In 
[Hymphoio    Hal!    lust   night  when  Mr. 
Burton   H"l.     .  gavo  his  riolily  Illus- 
trated I'M  nr.  "Alsace  Lx>rraltie.''  Not 
'only  wei  •  il.o  pictures  interesting  and 
unturulo  o    i  tivov  peaceful  and  cheer  - 
;  Uijf  nature  than   those  »hown  In  tin 
preceding  U-  i  nc«.  hut  the  description 
of  the  altitude  of  thn  Inhabitant*  Of 
;  two  provinces  *\nn  i/ugrosai'ig;  mid  W- 
i  forming,     'rite   pictures   showed  the 
I  rural  life,  vllla^u  titid  farm  scene...  us 
MllUtto  industry,  bleacher*  of  cotton, 
I  ins  toilers  in  tho  tlol.lt,  the  traditional 
!  oostumes.     Tlntro  were  also  vle)«a  of 
'  Metz.  with  the  Merlin  order  of  archi- 
tecture introduced  by  the  Germans  after 
t||o    Franco- I»russlaii    win.  StraHburg 
was  visited.   The  panoramic  views  taken 
from  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  were 
Striking.    The  holiday  in  tho  old  town 
Ql  Thtinn,  with  the  merrymakers  and 
the  procession.  w;»k  pictured.    The  cas- 
(its  of  Alsace,  the  day  of  glory  In  t  ol- 
mar— these  also  contributed  to  tho  en- 
tertainment. 

Tue  lecturo  will  be  repealed  this  at'ter- 
QOou  at  ;:30  o'clock.  The  subject  next 
week  will  be  "Allies  on  the  Rhine," 

"Battlefields  of  France"  will  be  gl\en 
again  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Feb.  14. 


Z.  J 


A  Village  Winter 
We  wore  e~r-caps  in  our  little  village, 
but  more  to  bo  preferred  was  the  fur 
cap  that  could  be  turned  down  over  the, 
ears.    The  ideal  cap  had  a  big  button  of 
fur  on  the  top.    Wo  saw  a  man  with  a 
cap  like  this  in  a  trolley  car  a  few  days 
ago.  and  envied  him  his  comfort  and  his 
courage.   We  bovs  disliked  mittens,  and 
'clamored  for  buckskin  gloves.  Foolish 
^  boys,  for  the  buckskin  soon  shrank  and 
■  was  stiff.   In  the  coldest  weather,  when 
I  we  went  sliding  down  hill,  in  a  road  of 
I  on   the   crust,    no   self-respecting  boy 
i  wore  an  overcoat;  ear-caps  and  a  tippet 
'were  enough:  but  it  should  be  remem- 
t  bered  that  in  the  sixties  we  were  com- 
I  pelled  to  wear  heavy  red  flannels.  The 
i  tippet  was  often  a  gorgeous  affair  of 
'  Asiatic  coloring.    It  was  not  called  a 
'  scarf.    Rude  boys  delighted  in  pulling 
l  the  ends  and  choking  some  playmate 
I  who    Justly  or  unjustly,  was  called  a 
1  softy.     First  of  all.  Softy's  face  was 
lj  rubbed  in  the  snow,  and  on  his  way| 
I  home    blubbering,  an  iceball  would  hit 
I  him  in  the  ea,r.  for  the  aim  of  rude  boys 
1  was  unerring.  Joyous  days— we  would 
1  not  live  them  over  for  the  wealth  of 
1  Ind  Pern  or  Mr.  Henry  Ford.   We  saw 
I  some  eleds  in  I-ongWood  this  week— poor 
I  thine*    not  like  the  spring-runners  of 
lour  boyhood    TheyVere  tamely  painted, 

I  whereas  our  sleds  shrieked  in  purple, 
'■■  1  yellow  and  red- 

j  To  <?o  back  to  ear-caps.  Was  It  John 
B  or  Harr--  Kernell  who  told  of  the 
itraefv  m  his  life?  How,  warming 
I  him-elr  >.-.■  a  bar-mom  stove,  he  did  not 
•  near'  ar  invitation  to  drink  because  he 
U  had  bis  ear-caps  on. 

Concerning  Spectacles 

B    The  great  Goethe  once  said  to  Ecker- 
Hmann.    "Whenever  a  stranger  steps  up 
19  to  me  with  spectacle*  on  his  nose  a  dis- 
.  cordant  feeling  comes  over  me,  which  I 

II  cannot  master." 

>  i    Dean  Hwift  for  some  reason  made  a 
-.       never  to  wear  spectacles,  although 
;',-.«  e-  es  were-  sadly  in  need  of  them.  He 
H  wrote;  to  Stella  on" a  birthday: 

For  Nature  always  In  the  right 
Tu  your  decayi  adapts  my  sight; 
Acr  wrinkles  undistinguished  pass.  Ik 
For  I'm  ashamed  to  use  a  glass: 
And  till  I  ««e  them  with  thene  eyes, 
W  hoever  says  you  have  them  lies.-  •. 
H  TV  "if  at»-  *ome  men  arid  womc-n  who  I* 
B^a  one  to  think  they  were  turn  wjthJJ 
m.  .nwiaii..-      Why   is  it  that  .the  most 
[■dignified  :  • -in o  "preacher  loses  dignity 
puis  gold-rimmed-  spectacles  on 


insignificant 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston  publu-h 
in  the  Contemporary  Drama  Series  a 
carefully  written,  valuable  book,  "The! 
Contemporary  Drama  of  Italy."  by 
Lander  MacChntock,  Ph.  D.  Would 
that  all  books  pertaining  to  the  history 
Of  the  drama  in  a  country  were  so 
thoroughly  prepared  and  informing.  Not 
the  least  important  pages  are  those 
devoted  to  a  bibliographical  appendix; 
a  list  of  bibliographies,  critical  works 
and  magazine  articles.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  full  index. 

Tho  author  first  considers  tho  foun- 
dations of  the  Italian  drama.  Fidelity 
to  truth,  realism  is  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  Italian  genius;  romanticism 
had  no  native  root  in  Italy;  the  mind  ot 
the  Italian  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  Intellectual,  more  narrowly  with  the 
rational,  still  more  narrowly  with  the 
logical  aspect  of  things.  Mr.  Addison 
..  McLeod,  in  his  interesting  "Plays  and 
Players  in  Modern  Italy,"  published  in 
Chicago  eight  years  ago,  said  that  the 
life  of  an  Italian  play  is  generally  good 
and  real;  the  construction  often  very 
bad.  "There  is  an  obvious  tendency  to 
study  real  life,  instead  of  models  for 
writing:  the  Italian  having  a  perpetual 
fear  that  he  may  spoil  the  spontaneity 
of  his  art.  That  is  all  very  well,  pro- 
vided you  have  first  an  art  to  spoil." 
Mr.  MacClintook  does  not  quote  Mr. 
McLeod's  opinion,  but  he  probably  would 
not  contradict  it.  in  spite  of  D'Annunzio's 
remarkable  use  of  the  Italian  language. 
He  says  there  is  no  definite  date,  as 
there  was  in  France,  at  which  the  dying 
romantic  gave  place  to  the  rising  realis- 
tic drama-  The  writers  of  1835-1860 
were  divided  in  allegiance.  Nor  in  Italy 
did  any  one  man  or  group  of  men  in- 
augurate the  new  movement.  The  ro- 
mantic tragedy  in  verse  still  flourishes 
in  Italy,  and  the  representative  drama- 
tists are  not  the  prose  writers  of  social 
plays,  but  jpoeta,  as  D'Annunzio  and  Sem 
Benelii. 

After  a  few  words  about  Goldopi,  who 
created  Italian  comedy,  and  Alfteri,  who 
in  tragedy  Is  "tho  fountalnhead  of  Ital- 
ian inspiration,"  Mr.  MacClintock  points 
out  the  influence  of  French*  models, 
Dumas,  Becque,  Zola.  The  older  Italian 
dramatists,  Manzoni,  Monti,  Niccolini, 
Cossa,  (Slacometti  and  others  are  treat- 
ed. There  is  a  separate  chapter  for 
Uiacosa,  who  began  as  a  w  riter  of  verse, 
of  adventure  plays,  of  delicate  trifles, 
then  became  a  Verist,  and  Thtally  a.  real- 
ist. His  plays  are  analyzed;  they  de- 
serve it,  for  he  gave  new  themes,  fresh 
ideas,  a  clear  style,  to  the  drama.  In 
the  chapters  on  the  early  realists  there 
ie  an  interesting  discussion  of  Verga, 
known  to  us  chiefly  by  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana,"  as  played  by  Duse,  and  as  the 
libretto  of  Mascagni's  opera.  Mr.  Mac- 
Clintock well  says:  "Those  who  know, 
the  'Rustic  Chivalry'  only  as  an  oper^ 
where  it  is  burdened  and  tamed  by  Mas- 
cagni's music  can  scarcely  Imagine  the 
reality  and  the  brutality  of  the  drama 
itself.' V.  Verga's  plays  are  conspicuous 
for  their  violence.  "Every'  °ne  is  reek- 
ing with  lust,  crime  and  murder;  adul- 
tery, suicide  exnd  homicide  seemed  to  be 
his  stock  In  trade.  He  has  missed  all 
the  poetry,  tho  sunny  good  humor,  the 
native  courtesy  and  piety  of  Sicilian 
life."  Yet  his  portrayal  of  character  Is 
remarkable;  he  has  a  psycho-imaginative 
grasp  on  his  characters;  "hut  he  was 
not  a  psychological  thinker  like  Qiacosa; 
there  is  no  mental  development  in  the 
case  of  any  of  his  persons." 

Having  reviewed  the  dramas  of  other 
early  realists,  Mr.  MacClintock  makes 
an  exhaustive  study  of  DAnnunzio  as 
I  a  dramatist.  A  just  appreciation  of  this 
»  study  deserves  a  longer  review  than  can  i 
here,  be  given.  The  final  judgment  of  the  j 
critic  is  that  D'Annunzio  has  no  sense 
of  the  theatre;  no  sense  of  humor,  not 
a  spark  of  wit;  no  message  to  convey. 
"He  lives  in  his  own  world  apart~lTrom 
the  rest,  a  world  compounded  of  the 
partially  unreconcilable  elements  of  lit- 
»r5rv  reminiscence,   self-worship,  hys- 


and  ritualism,'  shut  off  from  actuality  by 
an  impenetrable  ego.  ...  He  has  no 
oomdetums  and  Is  in  consequence  not 
convincing.  He  has  nothing  to  say  to 
modem  men,  and  contents  himself  with 
tickling  their  aesthetic  senses.  .  .  . 
With  all  his  faults  he  stands  out  as  the 
greatest  literary  man  on  the  stage  to- 
day.- ...  A  great  lyric  poet  who  has 
turned  to  writing  plays." 

I,nter  realists  are  grouped  together, 
whose  names  t»  the  American  playgoer 
are  only  names,  read  for  the  first  time 
by  the  great  majority. 

Roberto  Braceo,  "perhaps  the  most 
•^widely  and  the  most  favorably  known 
dramatist  in  the  Italy  of  today."  has  a 
chapter  to  himself.  Having  learned  tech- 
nic from  Ibsen.  Porto- Riche.  Becque  and 
others,  he  adds  "the  flavor  of  Italian 
culture  and  the  imprint  of  his  own  sail- 
em  personality."  He  leaves  a  final  Im- 
press'on  of  profound  pessimism;  for  he 
has  no  remedy  for  social  Ills;  ho  is  nat- 
urally a  destructive  critic. 

A  chapter  fellows  that  treats  of  actor* 
and  acting;  the  popular  theatre;  the  dia- 
lect theatre.  The  younger  gonera  Ion 
of  dramatists  is  then  considered,  chief 
among  them  Sem  Benelll.  known  in 
this  country  by  "The  Jest"  and  by  the 
libretto  of  'The  Love  of  tho  Three 
Kings."  Othea  playwrights  of  the 
vounger  generation  are  Borg.  Nlcodeml. 
"tho  Italian  Bernstein."  two  of  whose 
plays  have  been  seen  here.  >n*«n>«[«1 
;  bv  John  Drew  ("The  Prodigal  Hus- 
band") and  Bthel  Barrymore  (  The 
,  Shadow");  and  other  dramatists,  whose 

Thltailhapter.  "Futurism  and  Other 
Isms  "  Includes  a  summing  up  of  Present 
conditions  In  Italy.  The  theatre .and  the 
drama  suffer  from  bad  management, 
poor  buildings,  inadequate  training  of 
actors  and  authors.  "Nine  out  of  every 
ten  plays  of  recent  years  are  concerned 
with  the  failure  of  marriage.  Marriage 
being  the  sacrifice  of  personal  desires 
r,,d  ambitions,  adultery  Is  condoned, 
excused,  one  might  almost  say  encour- 
aged. If  one  were  to  believe  the  drama- 
tists, he  would  scarcely  expect  to  find 
anywhere  a  pure  woman  or  a  man 
honest  In  his  icx  relations.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  Italians,  like  the  French, 
are  misrepresented  in  this  respect  by 
their  dramas-the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  both  countries  being  as 
a  matter  of  fact  observant  of  the  do- 
VsX  virtue,  and  obligations.  In  Italy 
is  in  France,  the  drama  reader  and  the 
theatregoer  contract  a  profound  weari- 
ness  of  the  eternal  inescapable,  menages 
a  trois  of  seduction,  of  rendezvous   .  . 

We  may  well  believe  that  If  one  may 
be  permitted  a  bull,  the  tiresome  round 
of  Sternal  triangles  Is  a  fashion,  a 
iLerarv  convention,  and  not  a  record 
oi  a  social  condition  in  Italy  or  any 
other  country." 


Little.  Brown  &  Co.  of  Boston  also 
publish'  volume  two  of  Little  Theatre 
Classics,  adapted  and  edited  by  Samuel 
A  Eliot  Jr.  The  plays  "adapted  are 
the  old  farce.  "Maltre  Pierre  Pathelin.  ' 
"Abraham  and  Isaac"  from  the  Book  of 
Rromc  and  the  Chester  Cycle  of  Mira- 
cles- "The  Loathed  Lover,"  a  title  given 
arbitrarily  to  "The  Changeling"  of  Mld- 
dleton  and  Rowley;  .  and  Moliere  s 
"Sganaielle."  "Pathelin"  in  this  form 
has  been  played  by  amateurs  at  St. 
"ouis  and  in  New  York  by  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players,  who  also  have 
■clayed   the  scenes  from  "Sganarelle. 

The  scene  from  "Abraham  and  Isaac 
'•  was  produced  at  Detroit   There  are  11- 
M-stratlons  of  the  stage  settings  at  these 
i  r.*riormances.    Each  adaptation  has  an 
1  -  x-.ianatory,  historical    introduction,  a 
description  of  the  characters  and  how 
they  should  be  dressed,    and  copious, 
qtage  directions.  •  1 

i    We  confess  we  do  not  like  the  violenH 
3  treatment  Of  Mlddleton's  great  tragedy. 
I  Not  that  one  should  object  to  the  drop-j 
I  ping  out  of  Rowley's  comic  scenes  the 
under  plot  that  gives  |he  original  title; 
but  to  omit  the  soliloquy  of  Beatrice  at 
tho  begmnhuj  of  act  t.  her  conversa- 
tion wit*  DlMriaanta,  tho  strange  expert- 


dtam   tran.s'  ifd  hy  (Caroline  M.  Knud-B 
sen  from  the  Swedish  with  tho  author  s| 

sanction.  Apollo  and  the  Fates  are  in-, 
troduc.d.  Tho  action  takes  place  some 
years  before  the  ha  i  tie  of  Salamls.  Eury- 
tus.  a  sooth.-  tyer.  endeavors  to  .s«\e 
two  gods-Love  and  n  god  amongst  the 
mighty  and  awesome."  H.;  is  stone  1  hj 
a  crowd  when  he  returns,  having  fright- 
ened the  dwellers  by  his  report  concern- 
ing the  Persian  invitation,  and  is  at  last 
shot  down  by  Apollo. 

\  Partial  Eclipse  of  Venus:  A 
Note  on  Annette  Kcllerman 

|    This  week  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  display  at  several  London  oict-| 
ure   theatres   of    .    :  artial   ellipse  «j 
Venus.    The  obscuring  object  is  a  ter- 
restlal  body,  and  belongs  to  Miss  An- 1 
I  nett*  Kellermau,  who  Is  playing  the 
leading  part  In  a  fairy  fantasy  or  fan- I 
tastto  fairy  tale  called  "Queen  of  the 
Sea."    Miss   Kellerman    aparently  is 
I  called   "Tho   Modern   Venus."     She  is 
said  to  possess  a  pertect  figure  and 
with  that  passion  for  figures  that  dis- 
tinguishes an   unmathematical  people, 
an   enterprising   statistician    has  coP, 
lected  for  tho  delectation  of  the  multi- 
tude a  comparative  table  showing  the 
measurements  of  "The  Modern  \  enus 
and  of  her  less  appreciated  f°rcrunner> 
the  Venus  that  was  fouitd  at  Melos. 
This  table  is  <  very  tactfully   set  out, 
since  no  comment  of  any  kind  is  added, 
and  to  the- uninitiated.  It  Is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  determine  who  Is  the  winner 
of  this  Homeric  contest. 

Miss  Kellerman  is  slightly  taller  than 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  but  what  she  gains 
on  height  she  loses  on  girth.  It  really - 
Is  beginning  to  look  as  though  the! 
statue  might  Just  win  on  points,  when| 
we  find  that  Miss  Kellerman  measures  D 
'i  4  in  round  the  forearm,  and  the  Venus  S 
of  Milo  retires  incontinently  from  the  I 
match.  The  weights  of  the  two  com- 
batants arc  also  attached  to  what  would  j 
t,e  called  in  the  army  their  medical  his- I 
tory  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  weight  t 
of  the  ladv  who  posed  for  the  statue  is  I 
discovered  by  higher  mathematics  in 
something  the  same  manner  as  the  wisef 
calculate  the  weight  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Apparently  she  weighed  LSI) 
pounds,  or  2  pounds  more  than  Miss 
Kellerman,  and  if  only  she  eoulil  have 
presented  a  creditable  fore-arm  meas- 
urement, perhaps  the  result  of  the  com- 
petition might  have  been  declared  a 
d'aw  Altogether,  this  idea  of  compar- 
"n  -  modern  favorites  with  ancient  works 
of=art  presents  great  possibilities,  andl 
the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  be| 
presented  with  similar  tables  compann 


i  went  to  detect  c 
I  at  the  beginning 
I  superb  tragedy 
I  to  be  saved  by 
following  with  tl 
thousand  and  one 
vented   for  the  ack 
have  been  better  to 
for  the  reader  than 
this  fashion. 


id,  the  great  scene 
ct  6  Is  to  turn  a 
paltry  play,  not 
Itill  of  the  actors 
lost  attention  the 
,tage  directions  in- 
put ion.     It  would 
leave  the  tragedy 
to  emasculate  it  in 


Boni  &  Liveright  of  New  York  publish 
"The  Craft  of  the  Tortoise,"  a  play  in 
four  acts  by  Algernon  Tassin.  In  a 
long  preface  the  author  discourses  about 
sex  antagonisms,  woman's  slavery  for 
centuries,  her  emancipation  and  passible 
reading,  "The  first  decades  of  suffrage 
will  doubtless  be  marked  by  destruction 
and  chaos."  As  if  we  did  not  already 
have  trouble  enough.  In  the  first  act  we 
see  the  abused  women  of  Silwa-Land. 
and  one  of  them  r«sc?nating  a  rough 
man  by  her  physical  attractiveness  and 
liberal  exposure  of  her  body.  In  act  Z 
wives  of  a  patriarch  discuss  their  lot. 
In  act  3  the  feminine  tortoise  strikes 
her  gait  There  is  question  of  clothes, 
Including  corsets,  marriage  and  tree 
love.  In  act  4  Emmeline,  who  repre- 
Bents  the  tortoise  on  the  home  stretch, 
plays  in  a  trifling  manner  on  the  a  flec- 
tion of  men.  It  is  not  easy  to,Oiink  of 
this  play  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  alwai s 
entertaining  reading.  There  are  amus- 
ing lines  in  the  two  last  acts. 

W.  bav-  received  from. the  Four  Seasl 


Carpentier  and  the  Discobolus  of  Myronf 
and  Beck  it  t  with  the  unfortunate  fathert 
in  the  group  of  the  Laocoon. 

In  justice  to/ Miss  Kellerman,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  she  has  every  right  to 
make  use  of  her  title.  When  Ure  Greekd 
discovered  a  beautiful  woman  they 
turned  her  into  stone.  When  we  dis- 
cover one  sh<s  is  invited  to  play  for  the 
films. — London  Times,  Jan.  1. 

To  Make  Mozart  "Effective." 

Other  Notes  Aboi  'usic 

The  London  String  Quartet  are  good 
plavers.  and  do  not  spare  themselves 
trouble.    Let  that  be  said  firmly,  as 
firmly  as  it  Is  meant,  and  without  those 
I  superlatives  which  add  nothing  for  any 
mind  that  is  accustomed  to  read  words  | 
and  weigh  their  meaning.    And  having 
Mid  it  let  us-slnce  this  quartet  is  good 
enough  to  be  worth  criticizing-ask  our- 
selvefwhy  their  treatment  of  the  clas- 
sfcl  is  inadequate.     The   classics  are 
!  Uke  a  religion  which  had  a  founder,  in- 
,  deed    but  which  subsequently  grew  in 
acceptance  and  inspired  in  turn  an  age 
i  of  faith  and  an  age  of  Practice.  Mozart 
I  has-we  may  regret  it.  but  it  is  true- 
outlived  for  many  the  age  of  faith.  \\  hat 
is  a  bodv  of  four  young  men,  coming 
to  a  work  like  the  D  Minor  Quartet,  to 
make  of  it  in  this  age  of  prac-tica  rea-; 
son?    They  cannot  attempt  to  Play  it 
with  a  piety  which  they  do  not  feel,  and 
which  could  only  be  a  pose.    Their  part 
must  be  to  convince  themselves  that 
such  music  is  the  very  foundation  of  all 
musical  morals,  and  that  a  belief  m  it 
inspires  all   reasonable   practice.  The 
criticism  we  would  make  is  that  it  is  notJ 
this  conviction  that  underlies  or  that  onj 
Saturday  overlay,  their  playing  at  the, 
Aeolian  Hall.     They  desire,  rather^  to 
make  Mozart  effective;  to  explain  him; 
almost  to  defend  him  against  unbeliev-l 
"   ers.    By  the  time  they  had  done  wdth] 
the  D  Minor,  Nature's  sunny  landscape] 
pad  become  a  Dutch  garden.    The  char-: 
Hacter  that  should  have  looked  out  of  the 
■  composer's  eyes  was  hardly  recognla- 
V'.able  In  the  tailor-made,  manicured  penj 
sonage  before  us.    This  is  due.  no  doubt. 
B  to  their  excessive  zeal.    But  they  are 
ttV  spending  It  on  the  wrong  things;  they 
:    guild  the  lily. — London  Times.  Dee.  29. 


Leonid 


(The  Art  of  the  Ballet: 

Massine's  New  School 

jj    An   interesting  series  of  articles  on 
•  "Some  Aspeots  of  the  Bullet"  is  con-, 
tributed  to  the  December  issue  of  Drama, 
the     nagazlne    issued    by    the  British 
t>ir:    i  T^eague..  — J 
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ed  In  proportion  with  Its  perfec- 
A  general  education  is  necessary 
»r  the  good  dancer,  but  perfection  Is 
{taJnable  only  through  hard  work  at 
neing  Itself.  The  human  body  must, 
keif  directly  learn  and  know  every 
lavement.  Human  consciousness  must 
subjected  to  the  voice  of  the  body. 
If  only  the  head  and  brnlne  artv 
irking,  one  gets  uncertainty,  timidity.' 
ildness.  and  restraint.  Referring  to 
nsurcs  of  "toe-dancing''  Mile.  Knrsa- 
pia  "writes:  "What  a  great  inspiration 
las  given  to  him  who  first  Invented  the 
1  of  dancing  on  the  tips  of  our  toes' 
'or  thus  was  drawn  a  dividing  line 
'tween  the  everyday  and  the  wonder- 
il.  between  what  is  accessible  to  all 
id  that  which  is  given  only  to  the 
,io.«en.  between  the  stage  and  life." 
M.  Leonid  Masslne  believes  that  In  the 
.art  ot  the  ballet  they  must  strive  to 
Beach  a  synthesis  of  movement  and 
form,  of  choreography  and  plastic  art. 
nT  blend  in  which  tho  two  essentials 
Ikould  be  balanced,  but  with  a  certain 
liaclinatlOTU  perhaps,  toward  tho  plastic 
■ement.  Besides  trying  to  realize  this 
Cnthesls  in  his  productions,  he  Is  also 
Ifcrying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  dancing  to  music.  In  the  be- 
1  finning  it  was  merely  casual  'and  ex- 
itremelv  primitive.  The  correspondence 
f  between  dancing  and  music  must  be 
'seated  and  found,  just  as  movement  in 
lancing  has  to  be  created.  Ho  is  now 
•orking  at  the  research  for  a  new  school 
of  dancing  which  will  not  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  "classical" 
School  and  will  be  able  to  unite  in  itself 
■  and  express  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
■uman  body.  While  admitting  that  the 
■"classical"  school  of  dancing  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  genius  which  has  held  us  en- 
chanted for  more  than  three  centuries, 
he  complains  that  It  is  based  only  on  a 
■mall  part  of  those  possibilities  of  which 
Khe  body  is  capable.  He  Is  now  trying 
E  find  those  new  "five  elementary  posi- 
tions" which  in  his  school  of  dancing 
will  correspond  to  the  five  positions  of 
Eie  classical  positions  that  have  held  us 
Co  long  In  captivity.  He  hopes  that  they 
■Till  not  only  regenerate  tho  conception 
of  the  art  of  dancing,  but  also  create  a 
bhole  living  science  of  choreography. 
I  Mr.  Adrian  Boult,  who  writes  on  con- 
ducting the  ballet.  Bays  that  the  ballet 


■  j 


Conductor  must  first  "soak"  the  tempo 
granted  by  the  dancers,  and  must  then, 
at  the  performance,  define  the  rhythm 
and  lead  the  ballet.  At  the  same  time 
he  must  watch  carefully  for  any  sign  of 
a  desire  to  modify  the  tempo,  and  he 
must  "follow"  the  dancors,  always  in 
the  metaphorical,  but  never  In  the  lit- 
eral, sense  of  the  word.— London  Times, 
Dec.  20. 


Notes  of  the  Film  Plays  and 
Actors  in  Frtince  and  England 

To  talk  of  photograpns  taken  at  the 
rate  of  10  0  a  second  as  "ultra-rapid"  is, 
to  say  the  least,  rather  misleading,  when 
two  French  savants,  MM.  Abraham  and 
Block,  have  just  discovered  a  method 
by  which  they  can  take  photographs  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  a  second.  This  figure 
appears  to  have  Staggered  some  jour- 
nalists in  this  country,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  there  was  some  excuse  for  this 
attitude.  Unless  one  is  au  courant  of 
what  has  already  been  done  in  rapid 
cinematography  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  how  photographs  could  pos- 
sibly be  taken  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a 
second.  .So  far  back  as  the  year  1904. 
however,  the  rate  of  2000  a  second  had 
already  been  attained  by  M.  Bull  at  the 
Marey  experimeental  institute  in  Paris, 
and  a  few*  years  later,  a  German  In- 
vestigator, Dr.  C.  Cranz,  using  a  similar 
method,  raised  this  rate  to  5000  a  sec- 
ond. The  actual  exposures  of  tho  sensi- 
tive film  were  reckoned  in  millionth 
parts  of  a  second.  The  Intervals  were 
obtained  by  Interrupting  the  current 
from  a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  which  furnished 
v/hat  was  apparently  a  steady  light.  In 
reality  there  were  2000  or  5000  stop- 
pages, as  the  case  might  be,  each  sec- 
ond, and  the  apparatus  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  exposures  of  the  film 
synchronized  with  the  interruptions  of 
the  current.  By  substituting  a  small 
Ley den  jar  for  the  Ruhmkorff  coll  used 
by  thsir  predecessors,  MM.  Abraham  and 
Bloch  claim  that  they  can  secure  50,0("i 
interruptions  of  the  current  In  a  second. 
■What  wonders  cinematography  may  yet 
have  in  store  for  us  none  can  say,  but 
we  are  almost  justified'In  hoping  that  it 
Will  pull' aside  the  veil  that  has  hither- 
to shrouded  so  many  of  the  secret  pro- 
cesses of  Nature. — London  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 

The  art  of  effective  acting  for  the 
camera  Is  not  the  same  as  before  the 
footlights,  but  the  really  good  actor 
can— if  he  realizes  that  it  is  a  different 
art— soon  accommodate  himself  to  the 
changed  conditions.  First,  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  as  the  producer  tells 
him— for  tho  reason  that  this  trained 
'authority  can  see  much  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  artist  to  view  at  all. 
Next,  he  must  hurry  nothing.  How  to 
be  alow,  but  effectively  stow,  is  one  of 
the  first  things  to  learn.  Next,  how  to 
use  the  eyes  to  replace  the  spoken  word. 
Think  of  what  you  would,  on  the  regu- 
lar stage,  speak,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  your  thoughts  will  cause  you  to  be 
understood.   I  hold  the  opinion  that  to- 


trove,  when  the  opportunity  arrives,  uw\ 
good  as  the  best  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  failure  of  some  of  our  «4-  I 
knowledged  ■tars, of  the  stage  to  "make 

good"  on  the  eoreen  cannot  be  denied. 

An  aeter  whoso  "effects"  are  got  In  the 

theatro  by  quick.  Jerky  movements  Is 
decidedly  handicapped.  There  have  been 

artists  who  aro  often  amazed  to  find 
when  they  have  given  a  series  of  rapid 
gestures  that  they  have  been  ''taken" 
With  four  hands  waving  over  their  ;.,  '  i 
Instead  of  the  usual  two.  It  has  be- 
come the  custom  now  to  "try  out"  a  be-J 
glnner  for  both  tho  satisfaction  of  the 
performer  himself  and  of  the  firm  pro- 
posing to  engage  him.— The  Stage. 

One  film  that  Is  being  shown  this  week 
might  have  provided  an  excellent  enter- 
tainment fop  children.  It  isia  film  ver- 
sion of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 
The  book  is  One  of  the  few  British  school 
stories  that  has  become  a  classic.  Not; 
only  Is  it  a  classic,  but  it  is  also  read, ' 
and  it  is  very  of/en  read  even  by  school- 
boys—a  distinction  to  which  "Eric,"  for 
example,  another  school  story,  has  not 
yet  arlsf  n.   It  might  have  been  thought, 
therefore,  that  a  book  of  such  a  nature 
would  make  quite  a  good  film  as  It 
stood.  The  story  has  been  good,  enough 
for  millions  of  readers  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
critical  taste  of  those  whose  task  It  was 
to  convert  it  Into  a  film.   Ono  feels  in- 
clined to  say,  "Tom  Brown,  how  thou 
art  translated!"    Tom  Brown  was  all 
very  well  at  Rugby,  but  he  la  far  too 
Ingenuous  for  the  picture  palace,  and 
the  result  is>  that  he  Is  made  to  fall  In 
love  while  at  school.  .  He  is  the  last 
person  that  one  would   have  credited 
with  the  possession  of  a  tender  passion 
as  a  youth,  but  the  seeds  of  sentiment 
must  have  been  lying  dormant,  _ for  in 
.the  film  he  is  smitten  with  an  affection 
yfor  a  daughter  of  the  great  Dr  Arnold 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  producers  of 
the   film   had    been   reading   Ansley  s 
"Vice  Versa"  before  bringing  it  fortn, 
and  had  somehow  got  the  two  stories  a 
trifle  mixed.   Dulcie  is  all  very  well  in  a 
school    story    that    is    "A  ^essonto 
Fathers,"- but  when  she  is  transformed 
to  Elsa,  for  that  is  the  name  o£  the 
maiden  who  charms  Tom,  and  is  made 
to  wander  around  the  boys'  studies  at  . 
Rugby  school,  the  whole  thing  becomes 
so  ridiculous  that  it  is  not  possible  real- 
ly to  be  indignant.   What  is  the  issue  of 
this  love  affair  is  not  d|yulged,  but  it 
does  not  really  matter,  for  that  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  commission  of  a .second 
and  even   greater  enormity.     This  is 
caused  by  the  search  for  an  appropriate 
endint.    The  ending  of  the  book,  with 
Tom  standing  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold in  Rugby  chapei,  is  not  a  nappy 
ending     Therefore,  of  course,  one  had 
to  be  evolved.    In  order  to  do  this  a 
sister  of  Tom  Brown  is  Introduced  into 
the  story.    She  elopes,  and  at  the  same 
time    incidentally    receives   a  fathers 
curse     She  is  not  heard  of  for  many 
years',  but  she  has  a  son,  and  when  he 
grows  up  be  goes  to  Rugby.    He  turns 
fut  to  be  little  Arthur!    As  In  the  book 
he  and  Tom  become  great  friends,  and 
of  course  at  the  end  all  is  forgiven.  The 
idea  of  transmogrifying  the  Arthur  of 
the  book  into  the  son  of  a  nebulous 
sister    of    Tom    himself    would  have 
struck  no  one  but  a.  man  of  very  great 
genius  and  audacity.    If  5t  were  not  so 
transcendent  it  would  be  quite  unpar- 

drMslerather  to  bo  regretted,  however, 
that  any  one  should  go  to  the  very  great 
trouble  of  writing  tVhat  is  practically  an 
original  film,  and  should  then  be  so 
generous  as  to  ascribe  it. to  the  author 
of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  At  any 
rate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a 
very  great  achievement  to  have  given 
the  book  not  only  one  but  two  love 
Interests,"  and  in  addition  a  conven- 
tionally "happy  ending."-London  Times. 
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bv    Meek  Maclean,  wan  announced  for 

production  at  Newcastlc-on-lynS  JW- 
13.    It.  Is  stated  that  no  adaptation  or 

Sett  s  novel  has  yet  appeared  on  tne 

8tBoito"s  "Mephlatoph«les"  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  In  Parte  at  the 

Theatre    Lyrlque    on  ^r>stm" 
Vanni  Marcoux  took  tho  part  of  M. ubis 
topheles;  Edith  Mason  was  the  Mar- 
guerite.  Polaoco  conducted. 

"In  the  Night"  (Klngsway  Theatre. 
London.  Dec.  31)  George  leaves  his 
watch  in  the  room  of  his  beloved  for  her 
husband  to  find  the  next  morning. 
George  was  seen  leaving  Rene's  wife  b> 
a  thief  who  was  stealing  bank  notes 
I  from  Rene's  desk.   The  number  of  the 


notes  was  known,  so  the  thief  sold  them 
to  George  as  Rene's  friend  for  a  price 
that  was  blackmail,  but  George  is  ar- 
rested as  the  thief.  To  save  Pauline,  he 
falsely  accuses  himself.  Now  Rene  hap- 
pens  to  be  the  magistrate  before  whom 
George  is  brought.  Tho  real  thief  calls, 
on  him  and  insists  that  he  release- 
George;  otherwise  he  -will  expose  Pau- 
line's conduct  in  open  court. 

The  total  value,  of  Rostand's  property 
appears  to  be  about  $200,000.  The  testa- 
tor wrote  in  his  will:  "I  wish  to  die  and 
to  be  buried  with  all  the  sacraments  and 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic* 
Church  in  which  faith  I  was  born  and 
to  which  T  remain  deeply  attached.  I 
emphatically  declare  that  the  faith  has 
been  the  strength,  the  guide  and  the 
support  of  my  life."  He  also  wrote  that 
the  war  had  greatly  diminished  his  fort- 
une. 

"A  Flapper's  Married  Life,"  produced 
at  Glasgow,  Dec.  29,  Is  "essentially  mod- 
!  ern,  dealing  with  the  present  corrupt- 
ness of  society  and  the  social  evils  ac- 
cruing from  the  unprotected  'War  Flap- 
pers' having  had  too  much  liberty  while 
their  fathers  and  brothers  were  in  the 
fighting  forces.  Violet  is  tempted,  falls, 
but  'finally  discovers  the  meaning  or 
I  true  love.' "  ' .  i 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

KUNBAY-SymphonT  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Handel 
&    Haydn    Society,    Mr.    MoUenjiauer  con- 
dVtor.    Kami's  "Stanat  Mjter"  and IGo  - 
nod's    "Qallhi."     Soloists,    Frieda  Hempc. 
Florence    Mulfwvl.    Morgan  ^"P*™' 
Mardones.   Orchestra.  Tucker,  organist 

MONllAY-C.o,>ley-Pla-/.»,  3  P.  M.   Miss  Terry's 
third  and  last  concert.         ...     ._     _  . ....  . 
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Jordan  Hall.  8:15  V.  M.  Grace  Warner  * 
piano  recital.  Royce,  Theme  nnd  Variations 
A  mincw:  Mozart,  Adnsao  from  eonata  In  I. 
maior;  Sclmbert,  Impromptu,  No.  4:  Schu- 
mann Novelette  No.  ";  Chopin,  Etnde  op. 
?5  No  11  No't.W.  op.  32,  No.  2,  Maanrka 
op!  41,'  No.  1,  Scherzo  op.  20,  No.  1;  Brahma 
VFoHaea  No».  1.  -\  -\  !■».  1C\  h  S.  0.  1°.  «. 
TLhene -Baton.  Bivtasnc-Frlleuses  pree  d<; 
Cavunt"  ;  I'almsren,  May  Night;  Rubinstein. 

PSvmphonv  Ha".  8  P.  M.  Sunday  Taber- 
nacle Choir.  Warren  W.  Adams,  condncto .. 
noslxted  bV  Laura  Llttlefleld  soprano;  F.  G. 
Field  baritone;  the  Mnsterelngers,  John  Her- 
man  'Loud,  organist,  and  Anna  V  Paras- 
worth,  pianist!  Otto  Ma  ling's  "The ,  Holy, 
band"  and  R  S  Hosn.cr  J  "Oolumbns. 
THURSDAY-Symphonl  Hall.  4  P.  M.  Firs' 
Young  People's  Concert  hy  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Mpnteux,  co^«»r 
Kec  noven.  Overture  to  "Egmont";  Schubert 
Unfinished  Svmphony,  Delibes,  Suite  from  th« 
ballet  "Sylva."  All  tickets  Cor  this  concert 
have  been  distributed  through  the  «H>pera. 
turn  of  the  Spools  of  Greater  Boston 

FRID  VY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P  M-,  13tS 
concert  of  the  rfoston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mr  Moutenx,  conductor.  Converse,  Sympboni 
In  0  minor  (first  performance!;  Schumann, 
Concerto  for  violencello  and  orchestra  Weaj 
Bedettl  violoncellist!;  Rlmsky-Korsnkoii . 
"The  Russian  Easter."  overture  on  Thgraes 
of  the  Russian  Church,  op.  36.  - 

S  VTURTIAY— Svmphony  Hall,  S  P.  H.  Repeti- 
tion of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 


Window -TiclcTers 

As  the  World  Wagat.  ~  \ 
When  1  was  living  as  a  boy  In  a  large  i 

manufacturing  town  In  Angland  before  , 

the  days  of  cheap  alarm  clocks,  win-  i 

(low-ticklers      had     regular     morning  ' 

routes  about  5  o'clock   (factories  open 
Ing  at  i;  o'clock  in  summer),  win  n  they 
rallied  ji  tin  can  on  a  pole  against  the 
bedroom  windows  of  their  •clients  for  a 

small  weekly  connideral  ion. 

Houses  then,  and  now.  were  only  of 
two  stories,   and   a  pole   could  easily 

reach  the  windows. 
Taunton.     WAI.TEH.T.  CLEMBOW 


Temple  Bar  in  SonK 

A.s  tbe  World  YVaga: 

The  last  I  saw  of  Temj'le  Bar  it  Waa 
in  some  park  or  on  some  estate  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  where  it  was  re-erect- 
ed as  a  historical  landmark. 

In  the  early  eighties  t  was  one  of  a: 
dozen  eager  souls  who  always  procured  | 
seats  in  the  front  row  when  the  Kentz- 
Santley  Burlesquercrs  came  to  "Slens-  i 
by's,"  Milwaukee.    A  comedian  named  I 
Ned  West  used  to  sing  a  song  in  which 
these  lines  occurred.    (I've  remembered 
them  all  these  years  and  forgotten  im- 
portant facts): 

I'll  never  go  East  o'  Temple  Bar, 
I'll  never  go  East  any  more. 

Wo  would  ihrow  cigars  on  the  stage 
and  Mr.  West  would  respond  as  long  as: 
they  held  out. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 

In   the   early  seventies   Mr.  Charles' 
Edward  Dunbar  was  a  member  of  a  ; 
third-rate  variety  company  that  visited' 
New  Haven.  Ct.    He  was  described  on  r 
the   bills   as    "England's   Great  Serio- 
comic Vocalist."    He  was  a  tall,  fat,  j 
greasy  looking  person  with  a  mop  of 
slushed  and   shining  -black  halt.  His 
smile  was  a  leer;  his  wink  was  impu-' 
dent.    He  sang  a  song  of  which  we  re- 
member these  lines: 

Walking  in  the  Strand  one  day, 

Smoking  my  cigar, 

There  I.  met  my  X«llie  love. 

Waiting  at  Temple  Bur. 
Another  song  in  Mr.  Dunbar's  .  rep- 
ertoire had  a  refrain  beginning  "Walt 
till  tho  moonlight  shines  on  the  water." 
The  advice  was  to  take  a  young  woman 
cut,  caress  her  frantically,  and-  assure 
her  that  you  would  wed  her  "When  the 
days  grow  short."  There  was  nothing 
inherently  vulgar  in  the  sonas  them- 
selves, but  the  vulgarity  ot  the  singer 
on  the  stage  was  indescribable.  Per- 
!  haps  in  private  life,  he  was  a  quiet. 

rather  reserved  person,  whose  relaxa- 
t  t:on  was   reading  Shelley's  poems,  or 
I  annotating    the    "Anatomy    or    Melan-  1 
choly."    As  another  music-hall  singer 
once  shouted  from  the  stage  in  those 
joyous  days  when  theatre-going  was  i 
careles.;  pleasure:     "Oh.  it'.:  very  dif 
ferent  just  behind  the  scenes."— Ed. 


Notes  About  the  Drama:  New 
Plays,  Revivals,  and  Comedians 

"Our  Peg,"  a  musical  play,  book  by 
Edward  Knobloch,  music  by  Harold  Fra- 
ser-Simon,  was  produced  at  Manchester, 
Eng.,  on  Dec.  24.  The  story  is  of  Peg 
Wofflngton's  love  affair  with  Vane,  and 
Pomander,  Colley  Clbber,  Kitty  Olive 
and  Triplet  are  introduced  as  in  Charted 
Reade's  novel.  Jose  Collins  took  the  part 

of  Pes-  .  I 

"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  was 
revived  at  Manchester.  Eng..  Dec.  26,  by 
Miss  Hornlman.  William  Calvert  took, 
the  part  of  Falstaff.  "The  *ull  original 
text  was  given  in  the  broad  fcjHShsn  j 
language  as  written  by  Shakespeare." 

At  the  revival  of  "Hamlet"  by  Martin 
Harvey  at  Covent  Garden  no  solid  sets 
are  used  but  "curtains  and  hangings, 
with  4  blue  sky  backing,  with  star  ef- 
fects, frequently  shown,  and  with  ornate 
symbols  of  heraldry  adorning  the  rich 
draperies  displayed  by  means  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  often-varied  l£hts.  Typi- 
cally Gordon  Craigesque  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Platform  scenes,  the  lengthy 
vistas  which  would  rejoice  that  pro- 
ducer's heart."  The  few  acceaaorles  are 
chiefly  in  the  Play,  Churchyard  and  Pen- 

C'^ThTKed  Mill"  has  at  last  been  pro- 
duced in  England  (the  Empire,  London, 

|  Dec  2o).  A  critic  found  that  the  story 
is  "none  too  well  constructed.  '  Victor 
Herbert's  music  pleased. 

"Shame,"    a   melodrama   by  Lodge. 
Percy    was  produced  at  Glasgow,  Dec. 

!  25.  Two  working  girls,  sisters,  are 
tempted  to  lead  an  immoral  life.  One 
nearly  succumbs.    "Although  sordid  in 


An  advertisement  of  a  concert  con- 
tained these  words:  "Go  to  hear  Frieda 
j  Hempel.  You  will  remember  it  your  en- 
I  tiro  lire,  as  the  oldSr  folk  remember 
j  Patti.  Then,  after  listening  to  the  golden 
notes  rippling  from  the  lips  of  the  beau-: 
[  Uf ul  songbird,"  etc. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Ambrose  Philips  wrote 
verses  to  Francesca  Cuzzoni,  an  opera 
singer,  who  having  been  tho  rage  in 
London,  died  in  Italy,  very  poor,  earn- 
ing her  bread  by  making  silk  buttons. 
j\lr.  Philips  thus  addressed  her: 

little  Syren  of  the  stage, 

Oharmer  of  an  idle  age, 

Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 

Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire. 

Bane  of  ev'ry  manly  art. 

Sweet  enfeebler  of  the  heart! 

O,  too  pleasing  in  thy  strain, 

Hence   to  southern   climes  again; 

Tuneful  mischief,  vocal  *poll, 

To  this  island  bid  farewell;. 

Leave  us  as  we  ought  to  be. 

Leave  the  Britons  rough  and  free. 
This  led  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  or  Mr.  Pope, 
to  remark: 

"Who  would  think  this  was  only  a 
poor  gentlewoman  that  sung  finely'.'" 


English  Humor 

Here  is  an  example  of  first  class  En;- 
j  lish  humor,  clipped  from  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle: 

"Two  comedians  at  a  provincial  variety 
housii  were  telling  the  audience— 'The 
Rockefeller'/!  money  was  tainted,  tain't 
min  j  and  tain't  yo'jrs.' 

"The  applause  was  wanting,  giving 
r.n  opportunity  for  a  voice  frcun  the  I 
back  of  the  hall  to  be  well  heard:  'And 
I'll  tell  you  something  more  about  your  I 
joke— tain't  new.'  " 

This,  as  Prof.  Hannibal  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity—in  a  college  in  the  seventies— 
jused  to  remark,  is  not  funny  enough  to 
]  "make  a  man  laugh  out  in  the  woods, 
I  all  alone,  nobody  there  but  hisself." 


Fifty-Fifty 

A  correspondent  writes:  "No,  they  did 
inot  serve  alo  in  jicwter  at  the  Cheshire  ! 
| Cheese  in  Londox.   I  have  ono  of  their' 
|mugs.    Tho    waiter    will  mysteriously 
offer  to  bring  one  to  your  hotel  on  the1 
quiet  if  you  suitably  tip  him.    That  is 
part  of  the  business  of  the  place.  My 
I  mug  cost  six  shillings.  Doubtless  the 
proprietor  cut  the  money.  50-^0. 
I    This    reminds    us    that    Mr.  Deputy 
Mann  Cross,  who  died  last   month  in 
London,  a  member  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, a  life-long  friend  of  Dr.  Parker, 
and  a  useful  helper  at  the  City  Temple, 
I  was    the    propr'etor  of  Baker's  Chop 
I  House.    It  never  occurred  to  this  man. 
zealous  in   church   work,   that   it  was 
wicked  or  criminal    to   provide  thirsty 
men  with  sound  ale  and  sound  port. 


#  A  Strange  Letter 


A  Seasonable  Gift 

The  Italian   poet  Sannazaro,    in   his  j 
"Arcadia,"  presents  his  mistress  with  j 
oysters  Instead  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
A.  similar  gift,  when  the  present  price 
of  oysters  is  taken  into  consideration, 
should  touch  the  heart  as  well  as  the  I 
stomach  of  the  most  coquettish  young 
woman. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Hark  the  herald  angels  sing— and  such 
a  tune  It  la:  "Ici  on  parle  Francalsl" 
But  why  on  a  trombone?    How  many 


Bostoniana  must  say,  ".faime  la  (sette?) 
mnsique  qui  me  berce." 

"If  Maeterlinck  conies  here  he  will 
be  understood,"  intones  the  voie*. 
Strange  to  say  the  "great  Aniens"  come 
from  the  countryside. 

But  -"la    mant.aiile    primitive,"  %VMm) 
Constantln,  firrnharcir  and  the  transla- 
tion   rattler— I  In     oitija-board'  prophets 
tell  us  ih.i.l    h'.Ann.iuzio  is  quitting  the  I 
g»a '    •■<  "ii.     ..i         ■  r.rn   istrla  fori 
these  unknown   ia.      .it   shores.  N 


were  i>< 
cotes  h>' 
known  si. i 
pieces  hi.- 
Ing.    His  r 


•or  on,    ortls  .n 

.tublhsteln'a  well- 
,<i(o-etude.  In  the  modern 
•oRnins  was  vrrv  Interest- 
■Ual  was  a  success  hi  every 
,  technical  standpoint  and 
o«vJ  musical  Intelligence  In 
..f  V  ..thoven  and  Brahms. 


.t  the  threatened  Interpretations  of 
rtonti>  del  niorle,"  etc..  be.  present- 

their  own  inimitable  idiom, 
t.  but  not  least  (to  bo  trite)  I  hear 
Maxim  Oorky  la  soon  coming,  wfi 
"understood       I  fear  not.   W  hat 

will  the  .menci.-s  fr.ime  then  for 
•honetic  lectures  May  a  saducee 
3t  one  after  old-time  bills? 

Night's  lodging  East  of  Sixth 
Elsaac  Singer  as  a  Model  Oltl- 

How  ;he  Saoailh-s -hool  Teachers 
gWk  interpret  the  spiritual  Flights 
«n  to  me."  O.  A.  T. 

Iblidge. 

te  lime  at.  ■  -  ■  norldl  t  hat 
f  had  been  killed;  or  had  died. 
Is  now  in  Kussla,  an  un-natural 
.—Ed. 


A  Text  for  the  Times 

AM  the  World  Wags: 

It   had   to  do   with    the  nation-wide 
campaign.   Its  pertinent  connection  with 
i  the   spiritual    conditions    soon  became 
very  plain  to  the  congregation ;  never- 
theless,   there    were    many    who  must 
;  have  thought  of  something  else  when  a 
I  rector  of  a  suburban  Kpiscopal  church 
I  last     Sunday     announced     this  from 
I  Eiekiel  as  his  text:    "And  behold  there 
J  were  very  many  in  the  open  valley  ;  and 
,Tlo.  they  were  vcr\  dry."  J.  H.  W. 

I  Boston. 

The  moonshiners  in  the  South  are 
j  m06tly  mountaineer.-.  A  rasing  thirst 
Is  not  a  matter  of  altitude.  The  valley 
.  that  Ezeklel  saw  was  full  of  bones  and 
they  riot  men.  were  dry-  1  Kiekiol.  xxxvii., 
IK— Kd. 

"stabatIater" 

I  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Also 
Give  "Gallia  '  at  Symphony 


"Qblnsj  'away.  Joslnne  took  T.ord 
David's  arm.  which  is  allowed  to  en- 
gat-.  I  people.    She  said  to  him; 

"  'This  was  very  line,  but' 

"  'Rut  what?" 

"'I  had  supposed  it  would  relieve  ray 
ennui.    But  il  has  not.'  " 

We  have  heard  of  female  boxers  in 
this  country.    In   former  years,  when 
;  we  had  time  to  read  and  Improve  our 
|  mind,  we  saw  pictures  of  them  in  the 
Police  Gazette. 


At'  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after-k 
noon   the  Handel  and   Haydn  Society 

.  gai  e  Rossini's    "Stabat    Mater"  andl 
Gounod's     "Gallia."    The   solo  singerskc. 
were  Frieda  Hempel,  soprano;  Florence^ 
Mulford,  alto:  Morgan  Kingston,  tenor.yj 
and  Jose  Mardones.  bass.    Emil  Mollen-i 

Jhauer  wa-s  conductor.     H.    G.  Tuckerj 

■  was    organist     and    the  instrumental 

■  music  was  played  by  the  Boston  Fes-| 

I  tival  Orchestra.  John  W.  Crowley,  prin- 


The  hall  was  crowded  in  every  part. 

'  and  the  audience  received  the  excel- 
lent singing  of  the  soloists  and  the 
rhorus  and  the  fine  work  of  the  orches- 

I  tra  with  generous  applause.  It  mattered! 
not   that   the   operatic   tunefulness  of 

I  Rossini's  music  had  little  or  no  relation! 

Ito  the  tremendous  pathos  and  suppli-| 

f cation  of  the  Latin  words,  or  that  the| 

'alleged  transcript  of  the  text  in  English; 
printed  in  the  program  gave,  no  hint  of' 
the  meaning  of  the  original:  there  were; 
lovely  and  appealing  melodies  and  in- 
spiring harmonies  beautifully  produced, 

i  and  that  was  all-sufficieVit. 


chaffed,  ridiculed,  maltreated?  How  Is  it  that 
the  cowardice  of  this  person's  soul  is  at  onee 
apparent  to  the  moat  stupid? 

Mrs.  Croesus  at  the  Jeweller's 

Now  that  the  wives  of  profiteers  are 
buying  diamond  necklaces  and.  when 
they  are  informed  by  clerks,  who  with 
I  difficulty  suppress  a  smile,   that  dla- 

\  monds  are  not  worn  with  a  street  cos- 
tume, order  nonchalantly  a  rope  of 
pearls  and  keep  the  diamonds,  some- 
times paying  on   the   spot  by  tRking 

t  from  a  bag  a  wad  of  $1000  bills;  now 
that  these  women  are  unable  to  tell  a 
ruby  from  a  topaz,  let  us  remind  them 

(that  emeralds  of  fine  color  are  exceed- 

'•  ingly  scarce.    In  London  they  cost  from 

'  $2000  to  $2500  a  carat.  Mrs.  Croesus 
.should  at  onco  buy  all  within  reach, 
for  the  emerald  is  the  most  precious  of 
all  green  stone.    As  the  learned  Friar 

1  Bartholomew  wrote  nearly  400  years 
ago:  "In  no  herbs  nor  in  precious 
stone  is  more  greenness  than  in  the 
stone  Emerald.  It  passeth  herbs  and 
grass,  twigs  and  branfches.  And  it  in- 
fecteth  the  air  about  it  with  passing 
green  color.  And  his  green  color 
abateth  not  in  the  sun  in  no  manner 
wise.  .  .  .  Though  the  Emerald  be 
green  by  kind,  yet  if  it  be  meddled  with 
wine  or  with  oil.  his  green  color  in- 
creaseth.  This  stone  is  taken  of  and 
from  griffins,  and  plenty  of  Emeralds 
may  not  be  found,  for  great  griffins  let 

I  the  coming  of  man  by  the  way  that 

I  goeth  thereto." 

]  (Tho  griffin,  Mrs.  Croesus,  is  four- 
|  footed,  like  an  eagle  in  head  and  in 
i  wings,  and  like  a  lion  in  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Griffins  are  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Scythia.) 

Furthermore,  the  emerald  increaseth 
the  riches  of  the  wearer.  If  it  is  put 
under  the  tongue,  it  causes  one  to 
prophesy.  "If  this  stone  be  hanged 
about  the  neck,  it  maketh  good  m_  . 
and  helpeth  also  against  all  phantasies 
and  japes  of  friends,  and  ceaseth  tem- 
pest." If  put  in  drink,  it  is  a  remedy 
against  deadly  venoms,  bites  and  punct- 
ures of  stings.  According  to  "Ifort'is 
Sanitatist"  (1490),  it  makes  men  chaste 
and  cheerful  of  body  and  of  speech,  and 
it  makes  the  memory  good. 

Since  the  emerald  has  these  virtues, 
why  should  Mrs.  Croesus  hesitate  at 
$2600  a  carat? 


The  .Lower  Criticism 
Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  the  mean-  ' 
Ing  of  the' word  "criticism"  was  per- 
verted long  ago  by  limiting  It  to  fault- 
finding.    The   act    of    "criticism"  Iras 
lately  deteriorated,   too.     Worse  as  a 
touchstone  even  than  seeing  only  the 
bad  In  a  thing  is  the  pointing  out  what. 
■  a  thing  has  not— that  which,  from,  its 
I  very  nature,  it  could  never  have.  So 
I  exalted  a  judge  as  Bernard  Shaw  is 
given  to  this  method,  the  main  differ- 
ence between  him  and  others  being  that 
what    he   says    Is    always  interesting 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not  and 
even  if  his  verdict  be  unfair.    To  say 
that  Shakespeare's  plays  are  not  epic  is 
I  saying  that  Dante  did  not  write  drama 
or  that  Mr.  Hovvells  has  failed  as  a 
writer  of  humorous  verse.    Every  now 
and  then  some  unknown  instructor  or 
soma  superfluous  reviewer  seeks  noto- 
riety by  discovering  what  an  utter  fail- 
ure Balzac  was  as  a  joke  writer.— Joan 
Benedict  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


COPLEY  TH  KATRK-'  Man  and  Super- 
■4  mar,."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  G.  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  The  cast, 


rfamsdeh  Cameron  Matthew? 

 May  Edlss 

..feeo.ua)  il  Craske 

  .Noel  Leslie 

..Tes=amkie  Newcombi 
....  Vtola  Vtoacl 

 Ada  Wingard 

 Julia.  Chippendale 

 E.  E.  Clive 

. .' I'e.-cy  t-a.ne  Waram 
.11.  o'nvay  WingflVld 


And  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
city  were   garnished   with   all   manner  of 
precious  stones.    The  first  foundation  was 
;  jasper,    the  second  sapphire,   the   third  a 
chalcedony,  the  fourth  an  EMERALD. 


Hoebucl 

Ma  hi  

kGetavhis  Robinson 

ohn  Ttaner  

rut  White-Held  .  . . 
Irs.  WhHeneld.  . . 
Mir-;  Kamsden.  . .  . 
(violet  Ildbjnson. . 
Ii-nr-  Straker.  .  .  . 
Hector  Mslone.  Jl 
Hector  Maione,  Si 

Tho  Jewell  Flivvers  last  night  reviv 
this  brilliant  satire  of   Shaw's,  which 
thev  gave  in  their  tirst  season  at  the 
Copley  Theatre,  in  which  he  expounds 
his' theory. as  to  whether  man  or  woman 
is  the  pursue)-.    He  mikes  out  an 
cellent  case  against  the  woman;  ind 
•ti  Ann"  might  well  become  a  verb  in 
our    language,    synonymous  '  with  to 
icamp  on  the  trail."  "to  pursue  i  to  t  e 
leath),.*'  etc.    The  dramatist  works  up 
good  deai  of  sympathy  for  the  pooi 
Iplces  man    creature  who,   u.idor  the 
jstre-s  of  "the  life  force."  as  tenaw  likes 
'to  put  it.  regretfully  gives  up  his  free- 
i  M  Uom  for  the  cares  of  domesticity.  We 

,nJ'.     wond,,-,  ho  if  occurred  to 

lleSt  1  him  that  a  woman  might  nave  the  same 
regrets  but  that,  womanlike,  she  talks 
and  fusses  a  little  less  about  the  in- 
evitable than  does  the  man? 

The    performance    last    night  was  a 
little  ragged,  an.  unusual  occurrence  at 
I!  the  Copley  Theatre.   The  action  limped 
I  woefully  in  spots:  the  wheels  in  join? 
-  around  were  a  little  too  apparent.  Mi 
I  Leslie  *A*e  an  interesting 
"a-,  John  Tanner;   it  would  ha\  e  bett 
move  satisfactory  to  the  audience,  how- 
ever   if    he    had  spoken  a  little  men 
slowly,  for  in  his  rapid  diction  many  o 
the  most  pungent  lines  were  lost.  Am 
necessary  for  even  hen 


na  mat  was  aii-suiii^ici.  v —     — = — :,     ,       -7    „  i  , 

The  splendid  lamentation  of  Gounod's    .tournament'  for  the  benefit  of  wounded 


it  seems  hardly  ... 
„.  ,,  m  John  Tanner  to  address  the  back 

Women  Boxers  |(,s(5  often  during  the  first, act.  Miss  INe 

Not  long  ago  it  was  announced  in  New  (  i  coin-be,  as  Ann.  the  pursuer,  and  M 
'society  women"  would  ar-t  ill  Roach,    as    the    lone    suffering  m 
'amateur '  '  j  vvhitefleld,  Ann's  mother,  were,  as 


York  that 

as  judges  of  boxin 


at  an 


"Gallia"  was  given  with  more  zest  and 
I  power   than   the   singers,    chorus  andt 

I  musicians  displayed  in  "Stabat  Mater," 
for  here  words  and  music  fitted  each 
other  and  the  inspiration  for  high  emo- 
tional  expression   was   sincere,  direct 

I  and  strong. 


Reuters  Recital  Pleases  Boston 
Audience 


3ludolph  Reuter  gave  a  piano  recital 
%sterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall. 
Pbe  program  was  as  follows :  Sonata, 
fl}.  2-3,  Beethoven:  nocturne,  op.  62-2, 
^Jiopin;  Intermezzo,  op.  119-"*;  romanze. 
rt>.  11S-5;  rhapsodic  op.  119-4,  Brahms: 
The  Fountains  of  Aqua  Paola," 
irlffee;  melody  and  idyl  from  op.  3!», 
VfacDowell;  "Avalanche."  Dieter;  "The 
ride."  Marion  Bauer:  intermezzo  In 
[>' -  flat  Reger;  scherzo  -  impromptu. 
Grieg:  eclogue.  Liszt;  "Boisterous 
Party,"  "To  Ada,"  "Dies  Irae."  Dohn- 
anyl. 

Mr  Reuter.  a  Chicago  pianist,  played 
!n  Boston,  Feb.  15  of  last  year.  His 
program  of  vesterday  was  not  particu- 
larly well-chosen.  As  a  whole,  it  pre-  | 
sented  a  rather  patched  aspect.  The  j 
only  Chopin  number  on  his  program 
was  the  right  lamentable  nocturne  in 
fifop.  Si-l.  Surely  he  might  have  made 
a  huppler  choice  of  a  single  Chopin 

'  He  vas  at  his  best  In  the  Brahms 
•leces,  which  he  teemed  to  play  with 
r.ore  enthusiasm  than  the  others.  It 
las  a  pleasure  to  hear  octaves  played 
o  well.  His  big.  tonal  effects,  too, 
»te  well  achieved  and  the  loud  tones 


soldiers  at  Fox  Hills  Hospital. 

This  took  us  back  to  the  good  old  days 
of   the  vestal    virgins   with    their  re- 
versible thumbs,  who  "shouted  in  de- 
rision, deeming  it  rare  sport,  forsooth, 
,  to  see  Rome's  fiercest  gladiator."  etc., 
'  etc.  (We  even  now  hear  young  Hankins 
|  spouting  this  in  the  grammar  school  of 
our  little  village.    What  was  not  ex- 
pected of  Hankins,  the  prize  speaker!  \ 
The  Legislature,  Congress,  possibly  the 'I 
presidency.     "Instead    of    which"    he  il 
lived  and   died  peaceably,   selling  fish,  jl 
oysters,  lobsters,  also  clams.) 

The  announcement  reminded  us  of  the  t 
noble  dames  when  knights  were  bold  f 
and  lam  es  were  splintered: 

With  store  of  ladies  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence  and  judge  the  prize. 
But  why  did  not  these  "society  worn-  I 
en"  of  New  York  step  into  the  ring  and  I 
box  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  soldiers  I 
in  the  hospitals?  Less  than  two  cen-  1 
tuyies  ago  bouts  of  women  were  popular  i: 
in  England.  For  example,  in  1721  Miss  J 
Ann  Field  of  Stoke  Nevvlngton— an  assr  j 
driver — challenged  Mrs.  Stokes.  "Euro-  I 
pean  championess,"  for  a  purse  of  £10.  r 
Mrs.  Stokes  replied^:  "As  the  famous  c 
Stoke  Newington  ass  woman  dares  me  f 
to  fight  her  for  flO,  I  do  assure  her  1 1 
wi|l  not  fail  meeting  her  for  the  said  § 
sum.  and  do*ubt  not  that  the  blows  1 
which  I  shall  present  her  with  will  be  I 
more  difficult  for  her  to  digest  than  j 
any  she  ever  gave  her  asses." 

What  a  curious  description  of  a  box- 
ing-match in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  [• 
match  between  Helmsgail  and  I'helem-  j 
£he-Madone.  is  given  by  Victor  Hugo 
m  "LHomme  etui  rit"!  Lady  Josiane.I 
to  sec  it  dressed  herself  in  men's  | 
clothes.  Hugo  adds:  "Women  travelled  I 
but  little  otherwise:  of  the  six  passen-  J 
gers  that  filled  the  Windsor  coach,  it  I 
was  rare  that  there  were  not  one  or  t 
two  women  dressed  as  men.  .  .  .  Lady  I 
Josiane  betrayed  her  rank  only  in  this,  j 
that  she  used  a  lorpnett.-.  which  was  j 
the  habit  of  the  gentlemen." 

Foul  blOK*  were  Interchanged  at  Ihls 
mill  descrtted  by  Hugo.  Ilelmsgail  was 
farr'ed  offln  a  wheel  harrow.  '^JkWWm 


I  ways  natural  and  convincing,  and  ^ 

\  night  very  amusing.  Mr.  Matthews,  as 
the  "advanced"  guardian,  and  Mr. 
•Oi-aske.  as  the  poetic  young /Octavius, 
did  much  to  help  the  performance 
along,  and  Mr.  Clive.  as  the  wise 
chauffeur,  was  delightful.  But  to  MX. 
Wlngfield.  as  the  old  Irishman,  went 
the  .honors  of  the  evening;  when  an 
Englishman  can  so  far  sink  his  own 
personality  as  to  be  an  Inshman  to  the 
life  ho  must  begin  to  sign  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer! 


tatlou  hi  Boston  of  "She's  a  Good  Fel-F 
lOwV,"  musical  comedy.  Libretto  audi 
lyrics  by  Anne  Caldwell,  music  by] 
Jerome  Kern.   Tho  uaat:  ■  I 

I'.ohort  Melane  ...Joseph  Saatle;. 

\ibnlra]  K.-nnklln  Jan'es  t!.  Marlowe 

Horatio  IWlaril  Maurice  Ttarcv 

n.cster  I'olwinl  Hubert  UlRglnf. 

Polly  Hopkins  Ncolt  Welsh 

MoWy   3»J  Wil.<uii| 

.laeqn'oiln.'.'   '.  ,lTy  KawMt 

hrivlnla  I^e  DorottiJ'  Msyiinr.l 

Bill    hnmnre-e  OecHW  Noyaslo 

Mn.  Friuiki'n  Msild.  Nw«> 

Untie  Moire   Koxettu  ounean 

Beta  nitth1  Vivian  IJiuiciiu 

Ml-v  I'.usbr   Florence  liai'le 

Oratdvnu  Wait.-  Nellie  fMUinot-., 

Kmma  Irene  Wy 

^  The  plav  has  a  plot.  It  makes  its  bow 
j  in  the  tirst  act  as  good  plots  should,  and 
I  then  disappears  until  it  is  noeded  to 
'  furnish  a  bit  of  a  lovemaking  scene. 
It.  concerned  the  trials  of  Robert  Mc- 
Lane,  who  wanted  to  and  did  marry 
Jacqueline  Fay.  but  had  to  disguise  him- 
self as  a  girl  and  rescue  her  from  the 
toils  of  a  boarding  school  mistress,  and 
all  that  after  tho  marriage .  had  been 
performed. 

The  seeond  acl  fin  the  boarding 
school),  has  nine-tenths  of  the  humor 
In  the  show.  It  is  fast  and  funny.  Tlob- 
ert  BJlffgihs  and  Joseph  Santley  cavort 
all  over  the  stage  in  a  highly  entertain- 
ing burlesque.  Robert  Higgins  was 
I  ridiculously  funny.  He  portrayed  the 
S  Part  of  a  hand-raised  son,  of  whom  his 
father  was  unjustly  and  inordinately 
proud.  His  impersonation  of  what 
might  be  called  John  W.  Stupid's  own 
child  would  cause  Chic  Sales  to  worry 
a  bit. 

His  father,  whose  "judgment  of  wo- 
men changed  with  each  woman  he  met," 
was  a  clever  foil. 

The  Duncan  sisters,  one  of  whom  has 
an  angelic  smile  and  an  ear  for  har- 
mony, the  other  a  scratched  knee  and 
a  cattv  disposition,   stopped  the  show 
literally.    It  Is  well  enough  for  Joseph  r, 
Santley  to  be  recognized  as  the  star.  I 
—  but  for  pure  frollcing  fun  of  a  polished  | 
Vsort  the  Duncan  sisters  stood  head  and  1 
^shoulders  over  the  riSt.    Their  harnion-  jl 
zing  of  the  "Bullfrog  Patro!"  was  so  I 
much  enjoyed  they  were  encored  many  I 
times,   despite   their  little   "We  Don't  I 
Know  Any  Mce"  song.  ,< 
Scott  Welsh,  his  smile  and  his  easyv 
way  of  singing  pleased  every  one.    Dor-  1 
othy  Maynard  has  a  way  of  dancing! 
which  is  quite  her  ow  n.    She  dances,  as  I 
though  she  were  doing  it  quite  because  I 
she  enjoyed  it  and  for  no  other  reason! 
in  the  world.    Nor  did  she  appear  a  bit 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  an  audience 
was  watching1  her  closely     Her  com- 
plete abandon  was  refreshing. 

Of  course,  as  the  star  of  the  piece 
Joseph  Santley  has  much  to  do.  His 
dancing  smacks  of  Donald  Brain.  He 
made  a  - fine  naval  officer  and  did  not 
lose  much  w  hen  he  appeared  in  civilian 
cloth'-s. 

The  h  .St'  sung  is  in  the  first  act, 
"A  Happy  Wiedding  Day."  As  the 
hei'o  and  heroine  start,  for  the  church 
they  receive  the  sympathies  of  their 
friends.  It  is  effective,  especially  the 
pantomime  in  it. 

i  It  is  a  happy  play,  always  easy  to 
Uvatch,  and  with  laughs  bubbling  up 
every  now  and  then.  Applause  ofteii 
w  as  piolongcd,  and  encores  were  hu/nerjj 
|ous.  It  has  some  'brighter-than-usua|J 
linen,  ths  music  is  huramab'.e,  the  girl.' 
lin  the  chorus  are  what  they  should  u«| 
land  that  is  generally  about  all  necesl 
sary  to  make  a  musical  comedy  a  liil.f 


TEA  FOR  THREE' 


JEAN  ADAIR  MAKES 
A  PRONOUNCED  HIT 


I  "The  Girlies'  Club."  %  musical  satire 
[book,  music  and  lyrics  by  William  B. 
I  Friedlander.  and  featuring  Iio'ooy  Ber- 
|naid  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keiths 
I  Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening-  Jiere 
t  was  a  large  audience  that  was  evidently 
I  pleased. 

This  is  a  e-irlie  show,  and  tha  motive, 
the  meliiici  «.f  tlie  s-itfragette.  is  nice- 
ly  accomplir-hed.     The   comedians  are 
,ill  convinciiig  and,  tho  dialogue  is  af- 
;  ten  uprenrio'tsiv  fui.ny.  The  niusic  now 
\  and  then  rises  above  tin.-  commonplace, 
Band  the  du-t,  "I'm  Going  to  Kill  Vou 
I  with   Love,"    is    musically  significant; 
"}  and  tlv  principals  oiler  a  fine  dramatic  j 
J  accompaniment.    William  C.  Henderson; 
J  conducted. 

!\    One  of  the  best  features  of  uhe  bill 
!  was  the  act  of  Jean  Adair  in  a  comedy 
a  with   tense,   moments,   '  Ella  Comes  to 
Town."    The  piece  is  a  congenial  out- 
let for  the  versatility  of  Miss  Adair. 

Other  acts  were  Ed.  '  E.  t'ord,  the 
Australian  comedian,  making  his  first 
I  appearance  in  the  r;;iited  States,  in  an 
i  amusing  -i.er.  of  facial  play  and  com- 
|edy:  Margaret  Young,  singing  com- 
iedion:  lielmore  ;tnd  Lee.  artistic  gym- 
inastr;  Anna  Gray,  harpist;  McDevitt. 
t  Kellj-  and  Quinn.  in  an  act  of  nhuwaj 
i  excellence  in   comedy  "business.'  and 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

-;r«.RK  SQUARE  THEATRE — First' 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Tea  for 
Three,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Roi 
Cooper  Mcgrue.  Produced  at  Washing- 
ton D  C,  June  6,  1918,  when  the  three 
hading  parts  were  taken  by  Margaret 
j  Lawrence  and  Messrs.  Byron  and  Perry. 

The  Friend  Arthur  Byron 

T  o  Wife   Laura  Hope  Crews 

|  e  Husband  Frederick  Perry 


'The 
Th' 


Valet. 
Maid. 


.'.Albert  L.  Marsh 
. .  .Kathryn  Keyes 


Ibncingf  the  Mnri^r.-.'aiateviB,^  vocal- 
Bts.  ar.O 


Peggy  Brown   and  Brother 
idder  manipula  " 


The  friend  of  the  husband  Is  in  love 
with  the  wife.  The  wife  is  Jn  love  with 
the  friend,  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  tea  with  her  once  a  week,  but 
tea  does  not  heat  the  blood,  though  it 
may  tan  the  stomach,  and  although  the 
husband  is  dull  and  jealous,  while  the 
friend,  a  physician,  is  an  accomplished 
conversationalist,  there  are  no  Gallic 
scenes  of  ruinous  passion,  there  is  no 
shooting ;  only  a  farcical  duel— suicide 
by  lot.  Like  Werther  in  Thackeray  s 
condensation  of  Goethe's  romance,  the 
doctor  is  a  moral  man  and  "for  the 
weallh  of  Indies  would  do  nothing  for« 
to  hurt  her."  Yet  ho  purposes  to  see  the 
woman,  and  as  his  tea-drinking  at  tho 
husband's  house  might  irritate  the  lord 
and  master,  he  must  see  her  elsewhere 
so  that  lie  can  talk  freely  and  at  leimtl. 
I  and  interchange  with  her  platonic  senu> 

The  curtain  is  raised  on  the  friend 
iinnd  the  wife  lunching  in  a  restaurant 
J)  Thev  speak  of  their  relations.  He,  nowjH 
S^vnical,  now  sentimental,  sweare  eternal 
devotion.  The  husband's  character  is 
discussed  with  the  utmost  frankness  by 
ihe  friend,  who  expatiates  on  Ins  un- 
Tomanlic  qualities.  The  wife  nil"1"' 
the  truth  of  thecharac'rriaa'.ion.  ncjcfi- 


K  I. 

*h. 


e.  and  JL\w  certain  Roes  clown  01 
leaving  the  audience  Ignoiant  or 

tliey  propose  to  do.  J? 

l-ho  remaining  wnnw  m"th*  !'p  ™ 
tilled  "A  Chip  for  Jealousy.  HUB  cm 
Is  ainu.-ing.  ttteellve.  and  as  the  am  - 
ence  is  not  In  tho  confidence  of  the 
Kipttors,  thert  la  melodrama  that  prom- 
(o  turn  into  tragedy.  I  he  details 
client*  are  Ingenious/  plausible 
stage  purposes.    To  tell  cx- 


nigh 


for 


tly  how  Lh*  hut-hand  was  cared  would 
knoll  the  ervjoynifnt  »f  the  future  spec- 
tator*, who  surety  will  be  many 
p'a\    is  ensircwrtnp  by 


for  the 
reason  of  the 
comedian 


taalogue  and  the  skill  of  the 

li  te  a  play  of  conversation,  with  little 
it  no  action,  but  the  interest  does  not 
2    There  are  satirical  lines:  lyics  ol 
rowd  observatkH*  Hues  reflecting  on 
,  frailties  of  men  and  women  and  the 
inceritv  of  society  life.    Marriage  Is 
™„e  absorbing  topic.    Even  when  the 
cher.p.  they  spark'e   by  the 
are  spoken,  rne 
dians,  llieir  ease  and 


tl 
i> 
11 

Hues  are 

manner  in  which  they 
vivacity  of  the  come  — 

life  to  what  might  othei 
ordinary    or  plati 


readiness,  gave 
wise  have  seemed 
tudinous 


remember  of  one  .sunk'  by  the  cigar  mak- 
ers or  Suffleld,  Ct.,  prior  to  I860.  Unfor- 
tunately r  do  not  know  tho  first  verse. 

It  was  usual  for  the  trade.'  to  come  up  to 

Riifrield  from  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia for  the  summer  and  make  a  raise, 

as  it  was  termed.  The  person  known  as 
"Sorrell  Sato."  or  "Old  Sorrell,"  was 
Sam  Austin,  who  employed  100  or  more, 
and  was,  indeed,  a  character.  He  was 
w  holly  uneducated.  The  references  to  [ 
tho  "clam"  was  derived  from  his  at- ' 
tempt  to  read  the  Gospel,  wherein  he 
paid:  "The  I^ord  walked  upon  the  water, 
and  immediately  there  came  a  great 
clam."  "Rootle"  was  a  slang  term  for  a 
cigar  maker. 

Westminster.  S.  HARROCKS. 

I  worked  for  Rcld  and  Endress  and  neit  for 

Sorrvll  S«m,  1  TOH 

WTio  swore  the  Lord  came  o'er  the  8ea  and , 

with  hint  brought  a  clam. 

Snrrell  Ram's  a  Rood  old  bo«S,  few  days,  few  | 

duya. 

Drives  around  with  his  old  gray  Ikjks, 

Nut  I'm  going  home. 

Can't  stay  In  the  wilderness,  bet  *  few  days,  | 

few  daye. 
Can't  stay  hi  the  wilderness, 
Kor  the  itooties  travel  round. 


>wlng.  Nor.  18. 
ffranix  which  I 


•orreot  In 


eery 


I  worked  for  Ilompr  on  t"hc  hill. 

Put  couldn't  stand  the  dirt, 
■•'lie  codfish  bones  stuck  through  my 
Ajid  spoiled  my  Sunday  shirt. 


Horn  delightfully  Miss  CwstoM  h« 
foolish  palpaWy  futtle  fibs,  from  the 
time  -he  Hed  about  the  lunc'.ieon  to  the 
JK  she  lied  about  the  P^ograph 
ffow  womanly  she  was  in  her  scenes 
With  the  two  men.  charmingly  inconse- 
quential when  t"^.^^^,^'  t0-be 

f^'ssrlousMSB  was  misunderstood   byji  worked  for  Dunbar  on  Codfish  Hill 
k  headed  husband  intent  on  his  ^  Whose  tongue  was 
'  leala    >Nor  is  the  gift  of  expres 
nd  pathos  denied  her 
admirable  actress,  one  that  graces 


when !  '  Chorus: 


the  thi 
business 
■nig  tenderness 
An  admirable  a^-- 

,    .  ..age  in  these  da>;s  when  ""trained 
■  ,  eraonaMty"  Is  too  often  a  .vepted  fo. 
talent     It  is  hardly  necessa 
the  praise  of  Messrs.  Byron  and  Perry 
Ti  e'  edt.ess  gaiety,  the.  strong  aftec 
t,o„    the  mocking  nature  of  the  frien 
wore  as  deftly  depicted    as    were  th<J 
Bumcss.  the  jealous    nature,  the 
herein  sturdiness  of  the  husband. 
olCthc  finest  scenes  in  the  comedy 
that  when  the  husband  visits  tho  friend  s 
room 


On( 


veet  aa  honey; 
Had  prayers  both  morning  and  night, 
But  he  paid  us  in  bogus  money. 

Chorus: 


And  then  I  worked  for  Deacon  Kent, 
A  fine  old  man.  indeed, 
*0  sound]  rj,lt  „|i  the  fishes  In  bis  pond 
Were  of  the  sucker  breed. 
Conscientious  Brown  was  foreman. 

But  soon  I  had  to  s^op; 
Three  Bibles  were  too  mnny 
To  be  found  in  one  small  shop. 

Chorus: 


So  "rootie"  meant  cigar  maker. 
English  military  slang  as  far  back 


In 


his  jealous  quest.  The  eyes  ol  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  "rooty" 
the  husband  as  he  sat  while  listening  td  meant  bread.  Some  etymological  delver 
astonishing  revelations  will  not  soon  b^faid  t)iat  In  Tamil  and  Teluga,  "rotie" 
forgotten.  .J  means  a  loaf  of  bread,  so  that  a  Tommy 

The  minor  parts  of  valet_  and  maid  Atkins  returning  from   Indian  service 

turned  "rotie"  into  "rooty."  Why 
"rootle"  for  a  cigar  maker?— Ed. 


the  ra.si  be  remembered.  lie  quoted 
from  memory,  and  also  makes  the  letter 
of  Dr.  \v.  E.  Crock*tt  on  tho  same  play 

of  Interest.  He  refers  to  tho  Interpella- 
tion of  a  song  by  his  daughter  In  a 
performance  of  "The  Octoroon"  staged 
by  her  at  Belfast,  Me.,  a  song  for  Rote, 
entitled  "Every  Cloud  Has  a  Silver 
Lining."  At  these  performances  at  the 
Museum  there  also  was  a  song  intro- 
duced und  sung  by  George  W.  Wilson, 
t  quote  from  the  program: 

"Pete,  an  'ole  uncle,'  once  the  late 
judge's  body  servant,  but  now  too  'ole 
to  work,  sa,"  with  the  song,  'Make  the 
best  of  it  today,  for  you  can't  tell  what 
may  come  along  tomorrow.'  Words  and 
melody  by  Mr.  Wilson  .  .  .  Mr. 
George  W.  Wilson."  It  seems  by  this 
program  that  the  professional  stage 
had  either  adopted  Dr.  Crockett's  daugh- 
ter's idea  of  introducing  a  song  for  this 
character  or  else  it  was  a  custom. 

I  wondor  if  Mr.  Cook  remembers  a 
play  at  the  old  Windsor  Theatre,  at 
which  I  also  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  Saturday  matinees.  In  which  the 
hero  and  comedian  (Irish,  of  course,  at 
that  time)  are  locked  in  a  cell  in  a  cave, 
with  tho  keys  to  the  cell  on  a  table  four 
or  five  feet  below  them  and  out  of  their 
reach.  Their  jailer  falls  asleep,  and  tho 
comedian  calls  a  stray  cat  to  him,  low- 
ers it  down  by  the  tail,  and  the  cat  claws 
the  keys  and  is  drawn  up  to  the  cell 
through  the  bars,  and  the  hero  and 
comedian  escape,  to  encounter  more 
thrilling  experiences.  The  name  of  the 
play  I  havo  forgotten,  but  that,  incident 
.in  it  never.  The  play  was  exceedingly 
popular  with  us  boys  at  the  time  and 
was  played  quite  often,  I  remember,  for 
when  if  was  billed  there  was  some  tall 
hustling  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  to  get  the  money  for  Saturday  per- 
formances. We  had  to  earn  the  money 
in  those  days,  for  in  my  case  these  visits 
to  the  Windsor  were  clandestine. 

Maiden.  FRED  H.  HARWOOD. 


2  f> 


capitally  acted.  The  large  audi 
■nee  was  warmly  appreciative  through 
out  the  play. 


liss  Grace  Warner  Per-. 

Miss  Grace  Warner,  pianist,  gave  a  re-  ; 
ital  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.   Her  pro-  ' 
ram  was  as   follows:    Royce,  Theme 
nd  Variations    in    A    minor:    Mozart,  [ 
idagio  from  Sonata  in  F  major;  Sch«s  I 
mann.  Novellete;  Chopin.  Etude  op.  25,  t 
So.  II,  Nocturne  op.  32,  No.  2,  Mazurka  [ 
op.  41,  No.  1.  Scherzo    op.    20.    No.    1 ;  i 
Brahms.  Waltzes  Nos.  1,  2.  ?,,  14,  16,  8,  8.  I 
9.  11,  13;  Rhene-Baton.  Fileuses  pres  do  >] 
Carantec;  Palmgren,  May  Night;  Rubin- 
ein.  Polonaise.  "* 
Miss  Warner  had  the  courage  to  be-  i 
gin  with  a  very  modern  composition' by  j 
an  American.    Mr.    Royce's  Variations 
have  been  heard  here  before.    They  do 
not  lose  by  repetition  either  in  purely 
usical  interest  or  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  virtuoso  skill.  Mozart's 
Adagio  was  deftly  placed  by  way  of 
contrast.    Have  pianists  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  preface    of  Saint- 
Saens  to  one  edition  of  Mozart's  sonatas 
published   in   Paris  five  years  ago  in 
which  he  objects  to  the  prevailing  legato 
insisted  on  by  the.  majority  in  the  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  sonatas?  Saint- 
Saens  also  has  unorthodox  ideas  about 
Mozart's  tempi.    Brahm's  waltzes  were 
seldom  played,    yet    they    deserve  the 
praise  paid  them  by  Ernest  Newman: 
What  Brahms  did  in  the  waltz  was  to 
ive  its  perfect  and  final  expression  to 
German  sentimentality— which    term  I 
here  use  without  any  intention  of  dis- 
paragement."   And  Mr.  Newman,  men- 
tioning  dalliers  with   the   waltz  from 
Beethoven    to   Ravel    thinks    that  the 
waltzes  of  some  of  these  inert  will  he  re- 
membered when  their  more  ambitious 
works  are  forgotten. 

Miss  Warners  playing  was  pleasur- 
ed. She  has  gained  in  freedom  of  ex- 
pression since  she  gave  a  recital  a  few 
seasons  ago. 

TJNDAY  TABERNACLE 
CHOIR  GIVES  CONCERT 

The  Sunday  Tabernacle  Choir,  War- 
W.  Adams,  conductor,  assisted  by 
xs.  Laura  Lirtlefield,  soprano,  F.  G. 
Field,  baritone,  John  Herman  Loud, 
organist,  and  Ana  F.  Farnsworth  gave 

concert  last  night  in  Symphony  Hal'..  ' 
Otto  Mailing's  "Holy  Land"  and  E.  S. 
HosmerX  "Columbus"  were  the  works 
performed".  The  program  ■  stated  that 
:hey  were  then  performed  for  the  first 
e  in  Boston. 


On  the  Light  Fantastic 

Mr.  Jean  Castaner  in  London  is  teach- 
ing dancing  to  officers  that  haye  lost  a 
leg  or  arm  in  the  war.  These  lessons 
are  free.  They  are  arranged  for  by  the 
treasurer  of  a  hospital,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
"This  instruction  in  dancing  is  part  of  a 
general  scheme  to  teach  officers  poise, 
balance  and  confidence  when  using  an 
artificial  limb."  Wc  know  a  man  with 
an  artificial  leg  who  is  an  inveterate 
and  accomplished  dancer. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Miss  Kil- 
mansegg  with  her  golden  leg  stood  up 
to  dance  with  a  Count  of  France. 

And  then  a  space  was  cleared  on  the  floor, 
And  she  walked  the  Minuet  de  la  Oour, 
With  all  the  pomp  of  a  Pompadour; 

But.  although  she  bepin  andante, 
'•onoetve  the  faces  of  all  the  rout. 
W  hen  she  finished  off  with  a  whirligig  bout. 
Anil  the  Precious  Lef?  stuck  stiffly  out 

Like  the  leg  of  a  figurante! 


Mental  Arithmetic 

With  the  German  mark  selling  at  lVi 
'cents  and  American  beer  legal  at  %  of 
I  per  cent.,  how  drunk  could  the  oldest 
citizen  of  Spitsbergen  become  if  on  his 
39th  birthday  he  had  swapped  all  the 
money  he  had  for  Russian  rubles  with 
the  intention  of  investing  the  dividends 
in  anything  Dr.  Cook  might  feel  inclined 
to  discover? — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


I 


'king  .soup  gracefully  under  the  difficulties 
to  it  by  a  dinner  .jress  at  that  time 
enable   was  reared  into  an  art  about  JSOO 
p  a  i  rem  bman  who  lectured  upon  it  to  ladies 
don;  and  (be  most  brilliant  duchess  of 
U  day.  rte,  the  Ducoe8s  of  D,V0n3ni 
tonyst  his  best  pupil,.  li  *JS 

Songful  Cigar  Makers 
the  World  Wags: 
riiere  having  been  of  late  quite  an  in- 
'  ii,  old   .Vow  England  songs,  so- 


Long  Wills 

A  London  journalist  asks:  "Who  made 
the  longest  will  on  record?"  He  men- 
tions vaguely  a  will  of  45,000  words. 
The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
says  that  one  Thomas  Cubitt  made  the 
longest  ever  seen  at  Somerset  Mouse  up 
to  1855.  the  time  of  his  death.  T^ubitt's 
will  contained  32.740  words  and  covered 
30  skins  of  parchment. 


Each  Particular  Hair 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Rev.  Babblington  Brooke  asked 
on  Jan.  21  this  question:  "Why  does  it 
take  longer  to  cut  tHe  surviving  hair  of 
a  bald-headed  man  than  to  trim  the 
abounding  locks  of  another?" 

My  Barber  says  it  takes  longer  to 
find  and  trim  each  individual  hair. 

Boston.  SID  SMITH. 


In  the  Playhouse 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  letter  about  "The  Octoroon"  from 
Mr.  Sherwin  L.  Cook  interested  me 
enough  to  look  up  the  programs  of  the 
performances  at  the  Boston  Museum 
which  he  refers  to.  The  performances 
were  given  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, Nov.  12,  13  and  14,  1S91,  to  fill  in 
the  time  before  the  first  production  in 
this  country  of  Pinero's  "Lddy  Bounti- 
ful "    which    w.i-       1    for  the  Monday 


Young  People's  Concert  by 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Is  Rare  Treat 

PUPILS  COME  FROM 
MANY  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

The  first  Young  People's  Concert  by 
the.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Monteux.  conductor,  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
hall  was  filled  with  children  of  all  ages 
and  all  sizes  from  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  and  from  the  various 
settlements. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Bee- 
'  thoven.  overture  to  "Egmont";  Schu- 
bert's Unfinished  Symphony:  Delibes, 
Suite  from  the  ballet  "Sylvia. 

The  question  at  once  comes  up:  W  nat 
orchestral    compositions   are  most  ap- 
propriate for  a  concert  of  this  nature? 
Should  the  music  be  first  of  all  eai- 
lickling   and    heel-stirring?     It  should, 
certainlv  be  tuneful,  and  the  rhythms 
should   be   strongly   marked.     It   is   a  I 
mistake  to  think  that  children  do  not 
enjoy  music  that  gives  older  persons  of 
musical    experience    genuine  pleasure. 
Music  that  is  often  written  deliberately 
for  children  may  easily  bore  them.  Mr. 
Guv  Maier,  who  gave  a  piano  recital 
not  long  ago  for  children,  solved  the 
P-oblem.     nor    was    their  enjoyment 
solely  derived  from  his  agreeable  talk 
about  the  music.    They  were  pleased  by', 
the  music  itself.    The  selections  were  | 
admirably  chosen  and  the  greater  num- j 
bcr  were  by  acknowledged  masters. 

Were  the  little  hearers  in  Symphony 
Hall    so   pleased   yesterday   that  they 
would    gladly  attend  a  second  concert? 
They  applauded  heartily;  but  applause 
!  does  not  necessarily  mean  enjoyment;  it 
1  is  often  perfunctory,  an  expression  of 
1  politeness,  even  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs on  Friday  afternoons  and  Satur- 
day  nights.   Children,    fortunately  are 
1  not  sophisticated  in  this  respect.  They 
!  are,  as  a    rule,    brutally    frank.  The. 
1  faces  vesterday  showed  curiosity,  won-, 
I  der     pleasure.   Some    of    the  younger 
J  children,     no    doubt,   twisted  in  their;; 
"  «eats.   Perhaps    they   were   bodily  un- 
comfortable; perhaps  they  were  nervous. 
We  have  seen  men  and  Women  restless, 
when  long  winded  symphonies  were  per- 
formed. 

The  experiment  was  at  least  worth 
trying.  In  all  probability  a  new  world 
was  opened  to  many,  a  world  that  they 
would  gladly  visit  again.  They  were, 
not  awed  by  the  names  "Beetnoven, 
"Schubert."  If  they  enjoyed  the  music 
it  was  not  because  they  thought  it  nec- 
essarv  to  pay  homage  to  these  men. 

No  "committeo  of  three  or  of  10  could 
[vote  unanimously  for  this  or  that  pro- 
Igram:    One  might  ask  for  an  overture 
by  Auber.  or  the  overture,  to 
or    "Zampa";    a    gay    symphony  b> 
Havdn:    some    pretty    IritermcK/o  «r 


music.    These  clinm*"™  Aivl     *<  ■ 

J;°,l,h|,r«T5     A  Svnud,o,.y 

c.rchrstra  does  not  lose  dignity  on  *n 

occasion  like  thi-.  Dy  playing  *  .  .     ^ " 
ling    overtiuro    or    ono    of    Johjum  • 

Strauss'*  waltzes.      j  J  „. 

The  second  '■onc.Tt  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  lVn.  -G  at  4  o 

The  i.rogrum.  which  contained  per- 
tinent and  onlcnaimng  notes  by  ■ 
.lohn  N.  Burke  of  symphony  Hall,  maoi 
this  announcement: 

in   allotting   tl-rkett  t»r  ; 
1  on  Feb    26.   prcforcnco  will   be  t-hown 
those  schools   who  applied   for  UM 
for  the  first  concert  but  were  u.i.ud 
to  obtain   them.    Applications  hove  al - , 
r-iulv  been  received  from  in  on*  than  jW 
schools-enough    to    subscribe    for    all  , 
tickets  for  tho  B02Ond  coil  ert.     Since  I 
Feb   a  falls  in  tho  vacation  period  for 
many  -choo'.s   tickets  will  be  ready  lor 
distribution  to  the  schools   Fob.  I«  and 
IT.  and  may  be  returned.  If  unsold  on 
or  before  Feb.  U0  (Prices  25,  3.,  and  -0 
cents    tax   exempt;.     In   view   of  the 
other'  engagements  of  the  orchestra  . 
will  not  be  possible  to  give  additional 
Young  People's  Concerts  this  soonon. 


Boston  club3  that  have  been  In  the 
habit  of  entertaining  prominent  English- 
men at  luncheon  or  dinner  are  now 
r.shamed  because  they  cannot  offer  hos- 
pitably even  the  wine  of  thei country. 
There  need  not  be  any  hesitation  in  urg- 
ing Mr.  .lohn  Drinkwater  to  accept  In- 
vitations when  he  visits  Boston, 
f  Mr.  Drinkwater,  by  the.  way,  will  fol- 
low   his    "Abraham    Lincoln"    with  a 
drama  dealing  with  the  life    of  Gen- 
Robert  B.  Lee    He  should  not  stop /with 
Lee.    There  are  other  prominent  Ameri- 
cans, some  now  living,  who  would  not 
shrink  from  this  publicity.  Mr.  "William 
,f    Bryan,  for  example.     The  late  C£l. 
Bowie  would  be  a  hero  for  a  stirring 
melodrama.     The  scene  of  the  forging 
of  Bowie  Knife  should  equal  that  of  the 
forging  of  the  sword  in  "Siegfried."  The 
duel  on  an  island   off  Natchez  would 
excite   even   members    of    the  Drama 
League,  and  what  could  be  a  more  sen- 
sational finale  than  the  death  of  the 
Colonel  at  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  after 
he  had  slashed  and  carved  and  stuck  a 
whole    battalion    of   wild-eyed,    blood-  • 
j  thirsty  Mexicans? 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Ring 

Apropos  of  theatrical  events.  Air-  A.  II 
Walklev  wrote  an  amusing  article  for 
I  the  lx>ndon  Times  in  which  Boswcll  is 
represented  as  being  present  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  Burke,  Gibbon  and  ethers  at 
tho  Carpentier-Beekott  mill.  They  all 
became  a  little  weary  of  the  preliminary 
contests. 

"Crtbbon-'We  are  unhappy  because  we 
pre  kept  waiting.  "Man  never  is,  but 
always  to  bo,  blest."'  Johnson- And 
wc  are  awaiting  wc  know  not  what.  ro 
tho  impatience  of  expectation  is  added 
the  disquiet  of  the  unknown.'  Garrick 
(plaving  round  his  old  friend  with  a  fond 
vivacity)— "Mv  dear  sir,  men  are  natur- 
ally a  little  restless,  when  they  have 
hacked,  Beckett  at  70  to  40.'  Reynolds— 
'But,  see,  the  lights  of  the  kincma- 
tographers  (Wc  were  all  abashed  by  the 
word  in  the  presence  of  the  great  lexico- 
grapher) are  brighter  than  ever.  I  ob- 
serve all  the  contestants  take  care  to 
smile  under  them.'  Sherldan-'When 
they  do  agree,  their  unanimity  is  won- 
derful.' Johnson— 'Among  tne  anfrac- 
tuosities  of  the  human  mind,  1  know  not 
If  it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  is  a 
morbid  longing  to  figure  in  the  "moving 
pictures. 


Marie  Van  Zandt 

How  little  has  been  said  about  the 
death  of  Marie'  Van  Zandt  Tcherinova. 
who  died  at  Cannes  on  Dec.  31!   For  a 
few  seasons  she  was  famous  in  Paris. 
Having  been  praised  in  Turin  and  Lon- 
don, she  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera- 
Corn  Ique,    Paris,    March    18,    1880.  as 
Mignon  and  at  once  became  a  favorite. 
Delibes   wrote  his   "Lakme"    for  her 
U883).   She  sang  triumphantly  at  Monte 
Carlo,  Petrograd  and  other  European 
cities     On  Nov.  8,  18S4.  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  taking  the  part  of  Roslna,  she 
broke  down  as  she  was  about  to  sing 
Rosina's  famous  air.    She  was  accuse.! 
of  being  Intoxicated,  whereas  she  wa- 
suddenly  indisposed,  unable  to  control 
her  nerves  and  her  voice.    Tho  audi- 
ence was  in  a  tumult;  the  scandal  was 
'  great.     Wounded    to    the    quick,  the 
singer  left  for  Russia.   She  returned  to 
the  Opera-Comique  in  March,  1585,  and 
!  was    enthusiastically    applauded  when 
she  appeared  as  Lakme.   At  the  second 
perfot*mance  there  was  hissing.    It  ap- 
peared that  a  rival.  Mile.  d'Adler,  had 
;  planned   this   disturbance.    Marie  can- 
celled her  engagement;    the  rival  was 
obliged  to  leave  tho  company. 

Marie  was  seen  in  Boston  as  Lakme 
at  Mechanics  building  in  March,  IS82 
[The  huge  room   was  disadvantageous 
|d.o  her  light  but  charming  voice  and  to' 
the  ^delicacy  and  grace  of  her  acting, 
yet  we  have  never  seen  and  heard  a 
singer  in  this  part  that  approached  her 
in   exotic  charm.    She  was  also  seen 
that,  month  as  Zerlina. 
She   sang  in    several    operas   at  the 
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she 

lived 


married  Prof.| 
(or  aofrie  time 


■he  died  she  was  im 


INSPIRED  BY  WAR! 


Omen  i  eiion-icd  al  u  Symphony  concert 
sine.   ksT,  the  year  that  "Sohehcrexailr" 

introduced  this  composer  tq  a  Symphony 
audlcm.-  V.  Ict.l  i\  'he  performance 
of  this  -  Mb  and  sorgeously  orches- 
trated ovi  ore  revealed  again  the  great 
talent— |\e  was  *  genlim  In  orchestration 
of  this  in. in  of  Oriental  feeling,  a  disci- 
ple of  Berlioz  and  l.iszt.  How  Infinitely 
varied  are  the  repetitions  of  the  liturgi- 
cal theme!  Here  are  repetitions  of  which 
one  does  not  weary. 

This  concert  will  he  repeated  tonight. 
There  wiH   ••••  no  conet  rts  next  week. 
The  program  of  Feb.  Kl-M  is  as  follows: 
Schumann.  Symphony  in  K  fiat.  No.  ft 
|(Rhenish>:    Carpenter,    t'oncertino  for 
'  piano  and  orchestra  (first  time  here); 
I  Goldmark,  Overture  to  "Sakuntala."  Arr. 
!  K.  Robert  Schmitz.  a  Parisian  pianist,' 
I  now  sojourning  in  New  York,  will  play 
|  in  Boston  tor  the  first  lime. 


minor 
Violni 


(first 


PHILIP  BALE 

merit  (i?  the  Boston  Sym- 

»strn.  Mr.  .  Monteux.  con- 
place  yesterday  afternoon 

y  Hall.  The  program  was 
Converse.  Symphony  in  C- 
perlormaiice):  Schumann. 

Meerto  (Mr.  r.edclti  vio- 
Rimsk;  .'-Korsakoff.  'The 

tor." 


In    the    comedy,    'Two    Many  Hus- 
bands."  there  is  a  withering  remark 
1  about  men  that  wear  »pats.   In  a  recent 
1  case  In  England  before  the  Westminster 
:  magistrate  the  question  was  raised  why 
do  men  wear 


,  .  A\  appli  ger  Concluded 
a'ls  an  Important  meet 
oh  of  the  True  nelleyers 
nl  I  must  prepare  for  It. 

viable  wunan! 
m  VKI,  1 ' I TZG K 1 1 A\jT>. 

.  Cod. 


Envelope 

"Now."  Ml 
Wtlllngly.  "tie 
in(:  .it  the  i  'lm 

this  evenlriL  a 
Au  revoir!" 
Tin  l  v  an 

MH 

Orleans,  Tap 

A  Sure  Thing 
As  the  -World  Wags: 

I  am  In  a  position  to  give  Information 
that  will  enable  certain  people  that  I 
wot  of  to  make  money-small  hut  defl; 
nlte  money  :  but.  unlike  the  Wal  pos- 
j  sessor  of  such  a  secret,  T  have  no  dc- 
I  side  to  profit  by  my  exclusive  inform- 
knowledge.  I  will,  on  the  contrary,  Im- 
part It  freely,  as  follows:  If  the  large 
number  of  promoters  and  others  who 
*      i™nftrtnnt    name   on  tneir 


th» 

mini 
>OV 

i 


'  Mr.  Converse's  symphony,  composed 
.during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1919.  was 
Inspired  by  t..-  :  '■'  ;r:  it  .  xpi  esses 

llDOOds  an.!  .••»:.  :        •!  :•    to  thi   t.  ri  ■:•'■<.- 
struggle     Mi     iv  '■>.'"  .•  savs   there  is 
!'»b  program,  but  he  has  told  what  he 
had  in  mind.    Kven  if  he  had  said  mere- 
ly that  the  war  had  urged  him  to  oom- 
i  position,   a    .ear.  •    ..*   ;h.<    nr.irfiv  might 
Kaatly  shape  a  program  for  himse'.f  that 
h  probably  would  not  be  wholly  foreign 
||  to  Sfc-  Converse's  thoughts.    He  would 
■find  in  the  two  chief  denies  of  the  first 
fcnovement.   the  heroic   ii  solve   of  men 
and  the  tender  solicitud-  of  women,  lov- 
ing  and   anxious:   lie   would    trace  the 
employment  of  these   themes.     in  the 
Vlnale  he  would  note  the  unmistakably 
martial  character.  Cue  fanfares  of  vic- 
tory,    the    tumultuous    rejoicing,  the 
fee-static  reunions.    For  this  Finale  the 
^familiar  lines  of  Schiller  describing  the 
return  of  troops  in  triumph  might  serve 
as  a  motto.    And  in  the  solemn  section 
Of  this  Finale,  he  would  recognize  the 
remembrance    of   those    that  perished 
nob'y  fo-     l  "den  If 

|FTet  those  portion.-  of  toe  Symphony 
Stbat  appeal  tsoeoally  to  •  no  he  aring  it 

[for  the  first  time  ore  not  indissolubly 
(associated  with  the  thought  of  war.  We 

[refer  to  the   :econ  1  movement    a  Noc- 
llurne  of  rare  beauty,  in  which  \  poetic 
mood  is  maintained  throughout,  and  the 
light-hearted    S-hcrzo.    a  spontaneous 
expression  of  gaiety,  with  contrasting 
measur-s  of  a  fateful  nature.    To  these 
,  movements  must  be  added  the  mysterl- 
ous  opening  of  ice  Symphony,  which  are 
[a*  a  shudder  of  nature  for.  seeing  the 
I  impending     cataclasm.      These  pages 
[  seem  to  us  the  most  noteworthy.  Mr. 
I  Converge  may  well  be  proud  of  them 

In  th>  first  movement  the  expression 
|  of  hertism.  of  toe  spasm  and  shudder 
[  or  war,  of  the  world's  turmoil,  is  more 
1  convincing  than  the  theme  given  to 
I  woman.  This  them.-  has  a  homely 
I  *»i.«r-aoter — ue  use  the  word  "homely"  In 
i  sense,  it  has  warmth,  but  it  does 
rot  mak 
dangerc.-... 

finale  there  are  pages  that 
llr.ventionally    triumphal;  though 
Mnposer  has  avoided  the  vulgarity 
tftefl  taints  musical  jubilation.  It- 
t  an  easy  thing  to  be  strikingly| 
nt    even    with    a    full  modern 
tttra.   It  is  easy  to  be  merely  noisy. 
Nmver.se  has  shunned  this  pitfall, 
s  given  to  Beethoven  with  a  com-| 
ively  small  orchestra,  an  orchestral 
a  young   composer   today   would  J 
se.  to.  voice  the  frantic  joy  of  a  I 
ted     jeop'.c    in    his    overture  to,j 
Mt" 

finds  in  this  symphony  a  curious] 
re  oi  ultra-modern  musical  thought  | 
iess  the 'opening  measures  of  thej 
bony  and  those  of  the  nocturne 
hat  which  is  orthodox  and  of  long 
lng.    One  also  finds  in  the  first  | 
ment  and  in  the  finale  a  lack  of 
r.sation.  a  too  great  amplification 
letorical  expression,  so  many  cli 
s  that  the  effect  of  the  one  great 
x  is  anticipated  or  at  least  less 

performance  was  a  brilliant  one. 
ully  prepared,  carefully  considered. 
Jcted  and  played  appreciatively  and 
athetically. 

3edetti  did  not  choose  for  his  first 
irance  as  soloist  at  a  Symphony 
•rt  a  work  in  which- he  could  win 
success.  Schumann's  concerto  is 
n>  performed;  when  it  is  played  it 
'tyr  the  sake  of  the  romantically 
my  and  lovely  andante.  Mr.  Be- 
,  it  is  needless  to  say,  played  this 
rite  mos>  -poetically :  but  he  d'd 
;  tl.an  this:  by  his  technical  skill 
unfailing  accuracy,  his  beautiful 
I  quality.  l,i>-  phrasing,  his  fine  dif 
itiatlor,,  h»  made  the  other  portions 
he  concerto  interesting;  perhaps  i 
ot  extravagant  to  say.  engros 
i»  t!.-  passage -work!  inherently 
afftalize.;  bv  his  skill,  tone  and  t 


them.    A  Knightsbrldge 
1  firm  was  heavily  fined  for  an  excessive 
J  charge;  at  least,  the  magistrate  thought 
■  the  charge  absurdly  nigh.   The  defend- 
.  ant's    solicitors-  suggested    that  white 
*  spats  were  worn  only  by  fastidious  per- 
sons.   The  magistrate  disagreed.  White 
or  grav  or  fawn,  there  should  be  »0  dlf. 
-  ference  in  the  price.    "Whatever  las  Udi- 
'  ous  persons  may  have  in  their  minds 
when  taking  to  spats,  there  is  no  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  thousands  of  poor,  out 
respectable,  people  wear  thorn  to  eke 
out'  old  trousers  and  boots,  and  tor  no 
other  reason  whatever."    A  journalist, 
1  commenting  on  the  case,  was  of  me 

opinion  that  a  new  pair  of  spats, 
JR  ing  comparatively  little,  makes  all 
I  difference  in  the  world  in  the  might-be  l,  J 
I  tshabbv  man's  appearance.  M  i 

The  would-be  genteel,  or  certain  old-  J_l -.. 


have  my  unimportant  name  on  the! 
••sucker  lists"  and  who  industriously 
send  me  year  in  and  year  out  seductive 
circulars  descriptive  of  copper  mines, 
oil  wells  and  other  lineal  descendants 
of  "Bell  Telephone,"  will  only  remove, 
my  monicker  from  these  lists,  they  will 
begin  at  once  to  make  a  diminutive  but 
calculable  profit  from  the  saving  of 
postage  stamps,  stationery  and  clerical 
labor  clearlv  ensuing.  The  amount  may 
be,  nay,  assuredly  will,  be  petty,  but  it 
will  be  vastly  more  than  they  will  ever 
make  out  of  me  by  the  means  they  now 
pursue,  and,  as  I  confidently  believe 
more  than  I  should  ever  make  were  I 
^  embrace  their  more  or  less  aleatory) 
opportunities.  This  handsome  offer  re- 
nviins  "ood  until  further  notice.  i 
"Boston  GAYIjORD  QUEX.  | 

holmesdepTcts 
allies  on  rhine 

;ria-iii   wwy  Mpa— ■ *aam—m mBi  ■■     ■   1  — n 

fashioned,  persons,  thinking  "spats"  a  I  Tho  subject  of  Mr.  Burton  -Holmes's 
lo\v  word,  prefer  "gaiters';  but  they  |  nUlstrated  leclure  in  Symphony  Hall 
wear  "half-gaiters."   not  sailers.  ^Yet  ;  ^  ^  •'Allies  on  the  Rhine." 

!  The  subject,  of  course,  gave  opportunity 
for  views  of  charming  and  romantic 


eost- 
the 


spat"  is  an  abbreviation  of  "spatter- 
dash,"  which  was  a  long  gaiter  or  les- 
gin.  sometimes  of  leather,  sometimes  of 
i  loth,  to  keep  \he  trousers  or  stockings 
from  being  spattered,  especially  in  rid- 
ing.' The  word  goes  back  to  the  17th 
century.  In  our  mind,  spats  go  with  a 
snuff  box.  a  fondness  for  Mr.  Addison  s 
Spectator  and  a  gold-headed  cane.  Or 
if  a  younger  man  sports  spats,  he  is  of 
the  species  know  n  as  "dapper." 


A  Timely  Topic 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  inter-' 
esting  column  1  confess  to  much  dis- 
appointment at  the  failure  of  your  con- 
tributors to   comment  on   the   visit  of 
the  eminent  British  scientist.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  and  his  relations  with  the  spirit 
world.     Sir  Oliver's    revelations  have 
caused  much  excitement  in  this  section. 
I  and  we  are  all  eager  tor  more  of  them. 
■  Has  prof    Webster  nothing-  to  say? 
;  .\nd  whv  arr    Halliday  Wilhorspoon, 
.  Dr.  Crockett  ami  W    C.  T.  silent  when 
»  we  so  sadly  need  their  aid  at  this  crucial 
moment/ 

There  is,  however,  one  amon|  our  in- 
'  teliectuals  here— .almost  the  oiTly  one— 
lady  of  culture  and  perspicacity  who 

'  Sir 
Tins 

tlu-m  I  refer  to  my  esteemed  friend. 
Miss  Martha  de  Wilic-sdcn  Wappinger 
of  East  Brewster.  Miss  Wappinger  is 
a  member  of  on<-  of  our  oldest,  and  most 
aristocratic  families,  and  on  account  of 
h»>r  descent  from  Hugh  de  Willesden, 
first  baron  of  Wapping.  has  been  for 
years  vice-president-general  of  the  New 
England  Ultra  Marine  Society.  She  has 
also  "dabbled  in  scienee."  as  she  mod- 
estly puts  it.  and  only  very  ignorant 
people  are  unaware  of  the  sensation 
caused  some  vears  ago  by  the  publica- 
tion of  her  essay,  "The  Intangibility  of 
the  Odb-  Fluid." 

Miss  Wappinger  was  graciousness  It- 
self in  explaining  her  views  to  me: 

Lodge — I  hope  he  will  not  be  con- 
founded'with  our  noble  senior  senator, 
who  is  so  valiantly  roholding  our  cause 

'in 


lense,  it  has  warmth,  but  it  does  .,f  .t  ]adv  0f  culture  and  perspicacity 
ke  an  irresistible  appeal;  it  58  M  js  outspoken  in  her  disapproval  of 
.us'.y  near  the  commonplace.  So.  .     Oliver's  "erazi    notions."  as  she  t<: 
» u .  -i .-^  naffds  thatfSn  . .   .  tn  mv  n*tr>empH  fri 


in  Washington!!— is  a  man  of  consider- 
able eminence  In  the  exact  sciences, 
when  he  speculates  on  the  un- 
known he  stands  on  the  same  level  as 
the  woman  who  p  id  $5  to  find  out 
through  a  medium  if  her  dead  husband 
would  have  an  objection  to  her  selling 
the  woodlot.  There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing new  in  his  ideas.  It  is  all  a  rehash 
of  the  beliefs  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
Egypti'-ns  Hindus  and  other  peoples  of 
antiquity.  And  all  these  beliefs  have 
been  proved  false.  What  the  gullible 
American  peopl"  are  esger  to  listen  to 
was  all  thoroughly  written  about  in  the 
Avestas  and  eadier  Pehlvi  writings  of 
centuries  upon  centuries  ago." 

Then  Miss  Wappinger  delighted  me 
with  extracts  from  these  books. 
!  "I  see."  she  remarked  as  I  rose  to 
go  "that  Mrs.  Tingley  'pities'  Sir  Oli- 
ver. I  pitv  them  both!  She  believes  in 
reincarnation  and  Karma.  This  shows 
that  she  Is  a  disciple  ot  the  Hlnyana 
iooI.  There  is  much  more  sense  in 
:  doctrine  of  the  Sankhya  school, 
ith  is  ourelv   materialistic  and  be- 

'    ,_     'will    „J„h,rin1.   rmvlish*.  I 


scenery.  Added  to  this  interest  was  the 
realization,  through  pictures,  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  towns,  castle,  the  famous 
stream  itself  by  the  allied  troops. 

Among  the  striking  pictures,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few,  were  those  of  trans- 
portation on  the  Sarre  canals,  the  Sene- 
galians  on  the  great  Rhine  bridge,  views 
of  life  on  the  Rhine—  a  panorama  of  the 
river  was  shown;  Cochem,  unknown  to 
hasty  tourists;  ,  vineyards  which  now 
have  to  Americans  a  mournful  interest, 
Cologne,  controlled  by  the  British;  a 
Catholic  procession  at  Bonn,  American 
•life  at  Coblenz,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
'  flying  proudly  on  the  castle  Ehrenbreit-  .. 
stein.        •  .    .    J I 

Mr.  Holmes's  descriptions  were  lively 
and  also  instructive,  but  not  in  the  man-  ] 
ner  of  the  professional  and  perfunctory 
guide  or  of  the  schoolmaster  traveling  I 
with  his  gaping  flock. 

The  lecture  will  be  repeated  this  after-  |t 
noon  at  2:30  o'clock.  The  subject  of  thee 
next  lecture,  the  last  of  the  series,  Feb.  I 
6,  7,  is  "Vanished  Russia." 

There  will  be  an  extra  showing  of  j 
"The  Battlefields  of  France"  on  Satur-  ji 
day  afternoon,  Feb.  14. 

The  Sstirnitfwwisf-  wSwafcta  wXU  Hft  •xtayj 
T.Ms  uteelti  HwA  Whet*  Hs  9d>  UttiSk  «S 
eerttsv   TgOt.  HsfNuin*  lprogl'aW)  <©?  (this) 
aft*rrswKW»  toftiKfcUS  Wftteic  Ihy  ''^c-TSky.,*  j 
I  a.  e>„  W       iH^twaroi-.  ISFot  Hc-trg  ago 
1  earwiiBtiei  «KS«:      Hia3  la't'tnba^  «Pche»- 
UraJ.  pteJse-  swS  s*ec<&i  SbT  (tb*  ip'iatrt)  ftS5  a. 
,rr#s-!jer:teu»  <wato«)^K  "©tpa*?' 
tKAWC'S*  lh*  Wilsfeea  li;fe  <o-wtri  W&HR  <tt>  Ibc 
jBd»»<i  a*        •meTi'ts.  tti'o't  IbecSJusfe  Ih'c, 
SJofifiiiJKit  tfjhfe  5-iia»'ist,  4atd  'Wr'ititeti  Si. 

Sftti.  AtMriWStiaM  <GtunTv.  a.  3^tmg  ipiatiTst, 
a  i^JSpill  *f  «»eOT?»  CoDfelawa,  Wsflll  5>Tay 
S»r»  fc«r  tin*  ffJCstt  titme.  Mis  lreliitall 
attnotuswied;  ®stt  JPm.  25,  Ib'fit  tas  ttlie.i*  x«*Sfe 
»  i»!he-a)isaJl  <ot  tili»  IMacTJWW-eill  <&fib  osn 
Hhftlt  aHiWtoxrtm  ihe  rceurteously  .'gave  way. 
USX..  <Sum  srax»  a.  lKefcital  in  New  "X'Ork  <6"n 
Oct  29,.  WS*.,  Wh*n  Die  was  warmly 
yrafewi.  SB*.  Aldrich  <ef  the  Times  -wrote 
Most  W  nwsa*  ide'ciaedly  musicaJU  ifha't  lie 
Ited  a  weaH,  iiwaiviauall  (talent  for  the 
Ifiiame.;:  tihat  lh*  «>1aT«a  'With  am  «artfstfs| 


toliffv^i^l^ta,^i^y•.. 

SSnr,  AtflwreiMitT,,  f«rror„  lis  weTl  ISmown 
)h»vi«>.  JBfe  igave  a  recital  3aaft  April.  His 
yrWfMSMn  Ss  mcga'in  -'air.  Sn'reresting  one.  It 
viM  KwrfJiade  ttww  .'Srfa'nish  songs  from  a 
<rr<fj|i».  ItiT  «&sma.  mnfamiliar  IRUbsian 
fimcet  a-ria  .songs  Hn  English,  and  taKroup 
rf  ffiMD  HiusriiaTii  folk  isongai.  including  j 
Kir..  .A'aa-rns"k3f'iB  an-angemeBlt  <oI  the 
Vellp.',  ihrrai  'sotitg.  _,  , 

conti  TTfeiarsaav  m'i??ht  Mw.is.  ThTbatia 
csnl  T&sioc*  writ  'conclude  their  ipeTform- 
»Tim  fo'  Beethoven's  rscnataS  lor  x-lolin 
no-'Tro.  'The  -program  include?  the 
'TFC-'eutetr"'  sona'ta  which  Tolstoi  so  «cu- 


f'bopln  smfi  Sc  btmiaiin.  i 
Theif      lioull    Hie    curiosity  to  Tienr 
b  1  Vievltme  again.  Vie  rli-st  came  to  I 
mi  tod  Bt-vtoa  with  Safont.ff  in  1!KW 
-ave  his  iilrst  recital  In  Boston  on  I 
10  of  that  year  in  Stclnert  1U\H.  He 
.    vie  B  second  rental  there  on  Nov.  28.  f 
There  were  ot  he-  visits,  but  In  the  fall  1 
„i'  lit!'  Sie  returned  to  New  YorV 
SSnee  of  six  years,  lour  of  which  were  J. 
.pun.  En  virtual  Imprisonment    n  G c 
mmy.    I.hevlnne  was  horn  «" Jf™"^! 
'J<i7t  He  sti.dicd  :.l  Moscow  mil"'  *>alo 
mo«        toook  the  virtuoso  diploma  an 
to*  »roia  medal  at  the  'Conservatory.  In  ] 
KKte  tool-  ^e  Rub  nsteln  i.rlze  He, 
N«  U-en  ibefore  «mVeXe^  ' 
flSSTOrimi  and  at  Moscow.    When  j 
SSfS? iSlTiSt  he  was  director  of 
.,  umisic  tschooll  in  Berlin. 
^McCormack,  ^•■^^jtfg.  I 

hTpaciflc  coast  for  Au-t^ha^e  pur- 

^^.hr-y^sue.^o 

1  ThTSes0^  Bo"un  are  Sunday  af'ter- 

t  JlV  ^b.  s  ^jffj^r &ni 

Thursday  evenings.  i>eo.  -t". 

.-ill  ejve  a  concert  In  ojmpi . 
...  in  s»  T,vh   17.    Boston  nas 

{fbSU-talo.  Weapons  have 

i  &2  aSfon5  MThS  ^e^be  f  eat 
tional  attrac""„  .vlU  v,e  the  soloist, 
.orchestra   alone   w  1   be  ^^thoven's 

f.he  PTv,rhor  ^  m^o  by  Wagner. 

The  SO%Z  of  the  A  "t  co3nLrt  liver, 
The  program  of  i"e  i»»  7 
in  the  Apollo  rooms.  New  ^o«, 
Ywi  mat  be  of  interest. 

Jen.  Simpnony  Ke.  B  * 

,  rt&.  Tte'^A^' 

I  "JtJSnrtiet  from  "A-daa"   (Mm..  Otto 

"vStrt.  Aria  trom  "Belmont  and  Oonsuance" 
•  <VK,Uiw«a!):  New  Overture  to  D  (Conducted 
'■'BShSS.  was  Played i  at 

btr  during  the  great  war. 

„„„_  -«centlv  published  by 
Among  songs •  recenuy  i 
•„..i   -Fischer    Boston,   r.ew  ~ 

•    -Drolleries  from  an 


hicago,  is  a, cycle      r----  '—usinJ 

22J"rh? music  by  Bainbrldge  Crist  is! 

Other  songs  are.  cist,    v  MoCrae'» 
,losftt   Hofmanu    , etl.il r  F 

famous  P°em'     A  .. scotch  Pastorale": 

?^,aVCha.r/  "She  Walks  in  Beauty" 

-"••T^tay^oy^ 

'.ova  song).  

Various  Notes  About  the  Theatre, 
Ways  and  Comedians 

Sir  .Tames  Barrie  ha^ ^  written i  a  pUy 

t'Un  Miss  Kareavlna  has  a  wordless 
-^hat^^cer.^.la.^0,^ 

'  "^Sldnev  Lee  said  at  a  conference  of 

;  anv  assured  place   m   l"c  n-houeh 

,    ,      .ii    One  film  ol  the  lAgue  was 
rr8Uti&^r  tL  construing^  thj 

thinking,  filial  impiety.  „Tllv(,r„u|e, 
In  Soa'.<espeare's  era  the  universities 

fe^taSn^the^cour^ 

fes^vas^lSrCT 
'f  "U °  ifcvday  »r  "™  national  drama) 
abethan  hM  a2*JbriA      wer0  most  ac- 

Oxford  tin  .    U  Trinity  Coi- 

Cve  di-aiimtic-wo  .  ' „ldailictl  0„  p,,,, 
U-ge.  tamw  ».•••  '  '  w  ue  produc  d 

ft  a  fine  t  tiat  tncj  o  -- 


?ptcd 


The 


their  charge    not  merely  in  dramai  ' 
■locution  and  gesticulation,  but  In  scenic 
Si  -'.orillon    The  scenic  embellishment* 
fat  "the  universities  reached  an  artistic 
§tandard*hlc:h  the  theatrical  pi-ofessloj, 
|n  publle  theatres  had  never  aWirwjta«J. 
f-Hii  Happy  Heme."  a  farce  by  H.  V. 
Wllloughby  was  produced  ut  thu  coined  > 
Sheatre  Jan.  6.,  "Modelled  on  tha  old- 
fashioned   lines  of   25   years   ago  this 
Eece  has  all  the  semblance  ot  a  stage 
which,  to  spealc  frankly,  it  hataiy 
I  Worth  Mtybhe'*  "While  <te  t*** 
hrs  lhSdThS  Ip-hwe-.-"'     2i«s»  Mattx- 
S.  tkTrtiwTi  Sft  iBoScWk,  toe*  ttft  ipwrt 
Wn'jOS'tlv  fc'uS'peW'i  XvM>. 
S  r-icVfova  it**  thfr  fritCpW  fcttaV* 
,Viif5  sitiv  'liCt-i  'thai  ^**»au6a>\ 
<ot  toe  treasons  ffor  to*  •esafaaewJ*- 
MmMtttm  'ah*  "f^irt 


tinu.   lo  Iteep  far  ahead  of  the  deman.i 

As  every  cinema  In  the  country  Is  al- 
ways eager,  naturally,  to  pot  hold  of 
the.  film  that  appears  most  likely  to  hit 
the  popular  taste,  nnd  to  neglect  tin* 
others,  Mini  producing;  bids  fair  to  be 
come  a  business  In  which  there  will  be 
a  few  Immense  prizes  and  a  very  large 
number  of  blanks.— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 


of  which  (be 
| Vcglla"— hn.x  hail  a  fr 
rfor 


•1,0. 


an  on  Ha 


RUT  llt-StS  hVStt  ttYjWiea  'into  ta  *>la:y  by 
to,  GrlWSo'fi  tth«  «\  Ws  Milt*  VISA'S*-: 

ljtf«iWk  tows-  3sflk  1-)-. 

""ire*  tor  Threcf  ^ioV  plsytffg  HiWS  eft 
th%  IPaYk  Square  Theatre-,  "will  he  pro-i 
daceft  «dt  tthe  Haymarket,  London,  'on 
Fell  3Pay  Compton.  -As  X  Matthews 
8*3  Stanley  4bogail  "will  take  the  'chief 
pwr'ts.  '  . 

•OoYistaYiee  Collier  In  "'Peter  Tbbetsbn 
Ss  Ho  Ibe  &'t  'thb  Savoy,  London. 

The  JParis  correspondent  of  the  Stage 
wrote.  <b'f  Debussy's  "'Box  of  Toys,"  pro- 
lueed  "as  a  ballet  h't  the  new  theatre 
Lyrique;  ""It  was  in  1913,  I  think,  that 
M  Andre  Halle,  the  artist,  called  upon 
M.  Georges  Blcou,  now  general  secre- 
tary'of  the  Comedie-Krancaise,.  then  at 
the  Dpera,  and  showed  him  several 
sketches  and  a  scenario  for  a  ballet.  M. 
nicou  suggested  Debussy  as  a  composer, 
md  the  result  was  the  charming  toy 
ballet  originally  written  for  piano, 
which  3(1.  Gheusl  had  had  the  good  taste 
to  stage  for  us.  It  reminds  one  some- 
what of  Barrie'e  "Pantaloon."  In  their 
gaily-colored  box  Pierrot,  Harlequin, 
Golliwog,  the  policeman  ana  the  sailor 
awake  and  dance.  Then  there  are  the 
-wooden  'elephant,  who  goes  out  sorrow- 
fully, and  the  doll,  who  gives  her  rose 
to  the  lead  soldier.  The.ir  subsequent 
adventures  and  final  peaceful  settling 
down  beside  the  ancient  Punchinello  is 
very  much  after  the  Barrie  play,  bu-  i 
over  all  Debussy  has  cast  the  youthful  j 
spirit  and  childish  insouciance  that  hei 
found  again  in  his  'Noel  des  enfants  -qui 
n'ont  plus  de  nnisons.'  " 

Mr.  Chaplin  reappears  in  a  very  short 
film  called  "A  Day's  Pleasure."  It  is 
very  difficnt  to  find  new  adjectives  with 
which  to  describe  Mr.  Chaplin.  Some- 
times'he  is  reminiscent  of  Puch.  At 
other  times  he  more  resembles  an  ex- 
tremely acrobatic  clown.  Occasionally 
he  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  me- 
diaeval conception  of  a  Mephistopheles 
who  is  only  perfectly  happy  when  he  is 
tormenting  the  innocent.  The  whole 
time  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  simply 
Mr.  Chaplin  and  unique.  He  is  a  per- 
sonality who  inspires  either  adoration 
or  hatred.  There  can  be  no  half-meas- 
ures. He  impresses  some  people  as  be- 
ing a  genius,  and  others  as  peing  a  buf- 
foon. Whatever  opinion  may  be  held 
of  him,  it  must  be  recognized  that  he 
is  an  original.  He  imitates  no  one,  but 
has  thousands  of  imitators.  Fully  to 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  hold  he 
has  on  the  affections'  of  countless  mill- 
lions  of  people,  one  has  only  to  compare  j 
him  with  the  average  film  comedian.— i 
London  Times. 

Henry  Ainley  brought  out  "Julius  Cae- ! 
sar"  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  Lon- 1 
don,  Jan.  10.    His  Mark  Antony  is  de- 1 
j  scribed   as   an   entirely   noble  figure. 
I  "This  is  neither  the  voluptuary  nor  the 
running  schemer  who  sways  the  mind 
'I  of  the  people  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
ambition  as  for  his  friendship  for  the 

■  murdered  Caesar.   He  is  swayed  by  one 
passion  only— the  fiery  name  of  friend- 
ship.  We  feel  that  he  is  indeed  as  he 
J  describes  himself,  'a  plain,  blunt  man,'  j 
3 but  Inspired  by  his  emotion  to  heights, 
j  of  eloquence.    In  order  to  make  this  i 
d  reading  of  the   character   quite  con-  i 
I  vincing,  the  scenes  with  Cepidus  and 
I  Octavius,  in  which  the  less  noble  side 

■  of  Antony's  character  appears  in  the 

■  original,  have  been  cut.  Milton  Rosmer. 
B  remembered  here  by  his  fine  perform- 
1  ance  in  "Nan,"  took  at  short  notice  the 
9  part  of  Cassius. 

It  will  be  rather  Interesting  to 


Random  Notes  About  Music, 

Concerts  and  Musicians 

If    Albert    Coates    has    hot  "made 
good"   by    his    conducting    of  Liszt's 
"Faurt"    Symphony   and    the  "Foenie 
do  l'Extase"  this  week,  in  the  eyes  oi 
his  fellow-countrymen,  then  I,  even  1. 
will  begin  to  despair  of  them.    I  don't 
suppose  Liszt  has  ever  been  played  In 
London— if  elsewhere — as  by  Coates  In 
this  caso  (and  I  recall  with  perfect 
clearness   Nikisch's    historic  perform- 
ance of  SO  odd  years  ago  in  the  Leip- 
zig opera,   what  time   Coates   was  a 
baby  In  arms)  and  by  Busoni,  of  the 
great    sonata.     The    damage,    so  to 
speak,  was  done  to  Liszt  a  generation 
ago  by  the  Brahms-Schumann  critics 
j  here,  who  could  never  praise  their  own 
I  gods  without  decrying  those  of  some 
one  else,  and  by  the  fact  that,  as  all, 
or  nearly'  all,  pianists  are  as  sheep, 
following  a  leader,  so  all  pianists,  and 
especially  the    worst,     thought  it  de 
rigueur  to  end  .their  recitals  with  a 
Liszt  Rhapso'lj   or  Paraphrase.  They 
may  havo  had  the  technique,  but  the> 
certainly  lacked  the  necessary  intellect 
for  a  proper  appreciation,  and  if  they 
themselves    did    not   understand  their 
subject,  how  could  they  explain  it  to 
their  hearers? — London    Daily  Tele- 
graph. , 

Even  now  in  New  York  Liszt  is  pa- 
tronized or  pooh-poohed  by  the  critics, 
except  the  eyor-faithful  Mr.  Finch. 

Miss  Ethel  Fenton  has  plenty  of  voice, 
and.  If 'she  had  not  unfortunately  been 
taught,  or  taught  herself,  to  make  a 
powerful  crescendo  In  perfect  tune,  an 
art  which  she  applies  at  every  possible 
and    impossible    moment,    would  give 
pleasure  with  her  singing.    She  regards 
a  song  as  a.  responsibility,   almost  a 
jl  moral  responsibility:  and  rules  out  light- 
j  heartednoss  from  things  like  "Chevaux 
]  de  bois''  or   "Where    the  beo  sucks" 
I  (which  for, some  reason  was  repeated), 
&  because  It  might  be  mistaken  for  frlvol- 
•'  Ity.    Miss  Fenton  was  not  responsible, 
except  In  the  negative  sense  that  she 
did  not  reject  thorn,  for  the  words  of  i 
"The  Three  Ravens."  Somebody  or  other 
has    said    to    himself   that   the  word 
"leman"  Is,  God  bless  us,  a  thing  of 
naught,  and  has  thought  fit  to  emascu- 
late the    whole  song    in  consequence, 
"beman"  Is  altered  to  "friend,"  "bloudy" 
to   "lifeless,"    "make,"   In    defiance  of 
rhyme,  to  "mate,"  and  the  "earthen 
lake"  and  the  "big  with  young"  disap- 
pear altogether  in  favor  of  two  witless 
lines  that  strip  the  verse  of  all  poetry. 
We  were  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Terry 
made  the  same   point   the   other  day 


first  performance  urrter  the  patronage  of 

the  Lvrica  Nova  Soc'ety.  Two  other  new 
operas   were   performed    on    the  same, 
evening  —  "Falene,"    composed    by  J»- 
Oe.urr.ard.  a  Swiss,  and  "Barnffo  C  hlor.- 
zette."   by  Franco  Leonl,  a  *1,lan    (f!  I 
The  reception,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  favorable  enough.  -  London  | 
.Dally  Telegraph,  Jan.  10.  ■ 
The  late  Luigl  HHca.  who  d  ed  at 
Rome  In  December,  wrote  over  IW  opera 

Pwnt  Sohmltt  reviewed  a  » 
Lu*  concert  In  Paris  conducted  b> 
Landon  Ronald.  He  then  sa  d  m 
Forieg  who  was  an  amiable  sln„ei  n 
the  drawing  room  of  the  *c«P  Wd-  cut 
lbut  a  modest  figure  in  the.  Pa  ate  ot 


labbYft  ttre  -Wofflf.     English  ■eafbU.^Ltm-- 

't'Srvtef  OWftwg       Sfib'st  re'eerft  "publican 
ttibrts  <bf  Sswrch  is  a  i  it  tie  volume  'en 'titled 
'"sSbngS  <o<f  &  JlSvjfrg  Celt."''    t>f  this  'the 
•nu'UiWt-  is  Murdoch  Maclean  fend  th'e  f 
'composer  Charles.  Villiers  Stanford.  'One* 
well  i in. i cine  .'such  verses  a'S  'these  i 
«3$tch!ft]hg  'to  the  'distinguished  "Irish  pro- 
pessW  'whb  has  "made,  ?ts  it  \verc, 
Phbbby  *>t  "Gaoiic  idiom: 

5f  hWe''*  9i  QrWttat  mint  'iti  Afjn't  »i  '<h*  'tftika*** 

'( .\ly  iftart  is  5^>ro.  Mo  Ehron.  my  heart  Is  6ore> . 
Tiie  gt»ni''.iir  of  the  dert«l  comes  o>r  mt?  creeping 
■Anil  cliills  the  .pulsins  of  my  bosom's  core. 

?Pc>t  'eyes  'tVat  '(fare  on  death  behold  its  tratall! 

(My  heart  is  sore.  Mo  Boron,  my  heart  is  sore). 
And  Tain  and  doubly  vnln  is  hope  and  longine 

For  liiiu  who  rums  not  when  his  race  is  o'er. 
Sir  Charles's  music  is  eminently  his  own 
—smooth,  straightforward,  without  em- 
bellishment, rather  austere,  scorning 
mere  sweetness,  anti-oxotic,  but  withal 
a  little  lacking  in  that  warmth  Of  feeh  j 
ing  which  Is  by  way  of  being  an  Irjph  | 
characteristic.  As  ■compositions  the  set- 
tings are  very  neat,  very  adroit.  ach;ev- 
|  ing  the  maximum  of  effect  by  the  mini- 
imum  'of  means;  but  If  that  maximum 
leaves  one  slightly  chill  it  Is  perhaps 
because  the  composer  has  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  composition  than  to  the 
music.  There  is  ""atmosphere"  of  sorts 
in  VThe  Pibroch,"  produced  by  the  sim- 
ple and  rather  obvious  use  of  a  pipe  tune 
in  the  piano  part,  and  there  Is  a  nice 
..at  the  comine  series  of  Russian  films  sentiment  in  The  Call  But  nowhere 
•e  like.  Some  30  In  all  have  been  made  U1  trils  "volume  has  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
t  M  Ermolieff,  almost  all  dramas  of  lu'te  reached  the  emotional  heights  or 
ic  intense  kind  for  which  Russian  pro-  *>est   lyrical  work.  Nevertheless. 

uce>-s  are  famous.   Most  of  them  were  """re  are  points  in  these  little  composi- 
lade  in  M    Ermoleffs  own  studios  in  |t"»"s  well  worth  studying  on  the  part 
loscow  and  Crimea,  though  one,  "The  jo'  budding  song-writers.— London  Daily 
ight  of  the  Eleventh  of  September,")  Telegraph, 
as  been   made  in   Paris.     They  Willi 


probably  be  showi 


in   Paris.     They   wills     ,       ,   ,  " 

m  for  trade  purposed    A  welcome  correspondent  writes: 

;he    rate    of    three    3 JT!?\}> ^ 


A 

t  "Shadow 

London    at    the    rate    of    three    .J  «      •   ^  ffl 

,ek,  begmnmg  with  the  last  week    nl  ^  performe(j  a  few  dav3 

bruary  and  may  prove  formidable!  ,  Milan.  The  composer  is  Arris, 
w    Anglo-American    producing    comJp^  a  musician  who  com 

nies  who  will  begin  to  be  active  int  tl]„tPfl 


 jan  v,  r3e  according  to  the  usual  custom 

.xtremely  fierce  in  the  near  future,  and  .        "rhythmic  prose," 

only  the  very  fittest  will  survive.    -VI-  - 


ttled  asaii 


will  be  made 


whatever  chat  may  mean.    At  any  rate, 
e.  as  one  might  have 
supposed,  because  the  critic  of  one  of 


P,^^howUM.Schmittdhs^ed| 
of  Elgar:    "As  for  Sir  Edward  M**™ 
symphony  In  A  flat,  his  last •  I 
program-may  it  speak  the  tiuth.  ni 
though  absolutely  unknown  in  trance,  , 
it  wf s  less  of  a  revelation  than  any  of 
the  others    In  the  very  first  bars  of  the 
.Production  the 

anil  all  hope  subsided  flat  y.   Duung  the 
next  40  minutes  we  had  time  to  MUM*-  ; 
ber  Mendelssohn,  Brahms.  Tchaikovskv 
with  all  their  vocabulary-limited,  no 
doubt,  yet  large  enough  to  express  to 
their  own  words  the  little  they  had  to 
say    H  is  a  Pity  that  M.  Bona M    n  h  s 
laudable  desire  to  initiate  ua .into .the  art 
rf  hi*  fellbw-countrymen,  should  ha\® 
been  so  uninspired  in  his  choice.  While 
England  can  plume  herself  on  musicians  \ 
Uke  Eagene  «oossens.  Gerald  Berners,i 
Fredfric     Debus.     Cyril     Scott  and; 
Vaughan-WilUame.  to  mention  the  most 
conspicuous,  he  trots  out  one :  who .  is 
doubUess  an  official  and  adminis *»tAr, 
o  m-'iibcr  of  the  Institute  in  his  time.,  no 
doubt    and  covered  with  decorations 
but  all  the  same,  the  most  colorless  and 
faded.   We  know  him  already  on  j ,  too 
wen  through  hte  'Variations,  his  unfor- , 
getable  'Dream  of  Gerontlus'  and  other 

|l  After  "a  long  struggle  the  ™^tr*les 
of  Manchester.  Eng..  have  consented  to 
I  the  holding  of  va  series  of  four  Sundaj 

•^Thas  been  calculated . that  between 
the  dates  Oct.  1.  1»U.  ™&  J"ne  U-  19f'' 
„"  t4er  than  300  symphony  concerts 
f50M  chamber  concerts,  and  recitals,  and 
1000   ooeratlc   performances  will  have 
taken  Place  in  Paris.   .   .   •   An  increas^ 
ing  interest  is  being  shown  in  BnUsh, 
music    among    the    more  enlightened 
French  musical  circles;  and  works  by 
Frank  Bridge,  Eugene  Goosscns.  Ainold 
Bax.  Cyril  Scott,  Holbrooke  and  others 
have  been  performed  on .  several [occa- 
sions during  the  year.    Several  Frehch 
ronductors  have  expressed  their  willing, 
ness  to  perform  works  by  British  com-  ; 
posers  but  appear  to  have  difficulty  m 
obtaining   the    parts  ana    saores      It  , 
would  be  a  good  thing,  if  this  difficulty 
could  be  removed,  as  it  sure  y  could  by 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  leading 
English   music-publishing   houses.  Of 
new  French  instrumental  music  there 
I  has  not  been  much  produced  although 
1  mention  should  be  made  of  M.  d  Indy  s  | 
\xutw  «vmphony.  Do  Bello.  GalUco,  a  nota- 
Ible  example  of  definitely  'war  music, 
and  M.  Alfred  Casella's  very  remarka- 
ible  ragime  di  guerra,  a  series  of  five 
brief  but  intensely  vivid  and  powerful 
orchestral  impressions  of  scenes  in  vari- 
ous theatres  of  the  great  war  Apart 
from  these  works,  the  general  tendency 
has  been  to  write  music  on  subjects  as 
far  removed  from  the  war  as  possible.' 
— London  Times. 

The  Times  (Jan.  T)  said  of  the  London 
Trio  that  it  is  the  flywheel  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  London  music.  "Incidents  and 
accidents  happen  elsewhere:  elsewhere 
people  grind  axes  of  their  own,  exhibit 
nevv  inventions,  or  exploit    the  lates. 
!  fashion.     The  Aeolian   Hall,  when  the 
i  London  Trio  occupies  it.  is  the  scene  of 
i  ,.o  such  escapades.    Things  are  as  hong 
experience  has  shown  it  best  that  thej 
i  «hould  be.    Ahd  what  long  experience 
lias  shown  is  that  when  you  have  done 
I  with  the  wild  impulses  of  private  juclg- 
ment,  it  comes  back  after  all  to  playing  1 
thfc  notes  as  they  are  written.  Though 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  impetu- 
ous  vagaries   of   enthusiasts,   there  is 
Fomething,  too,  to  be  said  for  this  au- 
thoritative serenity;  there  is  an  enthusi- 
asm not  without  value  in  the  mere  fact 
of  going  on  year  after  year." 

Arthur  Honeggcr's  "Cl}*nt  de  Niga- 
mon  "  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert 
in  Part*  Jan.  3,  has  something  to  do 
with  American  Indians,  it  appears,  but 
the  critics  did  not  find  it  interesting 
Raoul  Laparra's  "Basque  Sunday 
i  blaved  in  Boston  for  the  hrst  time,  was 
;  produced  in  Paris,  Jan.  10,  at  a  Colonne 

!  C°Mmel  Edvina  was  recently  heard  and 
I  seen  in  Brussels  ns  Thais. 

Geoirette.    Lablanc    has  been  going 
1  about  in   Belgium   reciting  poems  by 

Belgian  writers  and  singing  songs  by| 
Maeterlinck.   

New  and  Old  Plays  in  Paris  Seen 
by  the  Times  Correspondent 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
writing  from  Paris  (Jan.  6)  gives  a  lively  j 
account  of  theatrical  doings: 
"The  new  year  sees  the  Paris  stage 
I  .  ...  1,,  ^invinf  unnreeedented  pros- 


I,.        that  Time  I*  a  nream.  '. 
iiasi.  pieHent  11  nd  future  are  <wi»en 
.in...    II  must  he  admitted  that  the  puu  ;°| 

swallows  everything  down  with  mien 

avidity  that  one  cannot'  tell  W»«  « 
likes  I.Ike  a  do»?  which  has  only  UlTW 
iiiinuies  on  the  kitchen  table  l.Heie  in.A 
cook  is  expected  to  return,  the  r«n» 
l»r/wr  nuliscriminattly  bolts  ,'v''-''" 
thing   In   sight,    from    the   SOUP  to  U» 

'Nevertheless,  there  are  one  or  two 

productions  which  stand  out  for  M« 
reason  or  another.  A  success  of  curi- 
osity has  been  achieved  by  Cetnler  f. 
extraordinary  staging  of  'Oedipus  Km« 
of  Thebes  '  a  play  in  verse  by  a  kronen 

.....     si   •«.-.<  d«  Pouhelier.  Befwe 

the  ,.».  i»  was  staged  there  was  mu.  h 
discussion  as  to  its  nature,  for  M.  BW 
Georges    has    wished    to    combine  the_ 
Greek  with  the  Shakespearian  Idea  o? 
drama.    H  must  he  admitted,  howwgft 
thai,  although  certain  critics  attended 
to  the  poem  when  they  first  beard^lt. 
and  wrote  of  It  with  some  asperity,  the 
production  so  overpowers  It  that  Eurip- 
ldes  himself  would  hardly  be  no li.-ed. 
The    ordinary    stage    not   being  laige 
enough    for   M.    Gemler.   the   pie.  e  U 
played  in  a  circus.     There  is  no  cur- 
tain, and  the  action  takes  place  on  the 
steps  of  the  royal  palace.    The  ejec- 
tion to  this  method  is  that  even  the 
most  easy-going  spectator  cannot  helP 
thinking  it  unlikely  that  all  the  most 
intimate    conversations    should  take 
place  in  a  public  square  from  which  th? 
public  has  kindly  removed  itself  for 
the  purpose.   Is  it  admissfcle  that  Oedi- 
pus should  call  his  wife  on  the  doorstep 
in  order  to  tell  her  that  he  is  dread- 
fully afraid  she  must  be  his  mother. 
•London  heard  of  Bernhardt  long  be 


foro  Gemier's  name  had  crossed  the 
channel;  in  some  quarters,  however,  it  is 
said  that  Gemier  invented  the  method 
afterward  baptized  by  Bernhardt.  He 
certainty  uut-Rhoinhardts  Bheinhardlt 
now.  Jt  may  have  been  very  well  for 
the  Athenian;  to  be  practically  a  part 
of  the  crowd  in  the  plays  they  witnessed, 
hut  then  they  were  indistinguishable 
from  that  crowd.  The  spectacle  of  rows 
of  smug  Parisians  staring  with  all  their 
eves  at  an  Odipus  whose  blindness  is  ob- 
viously a  question  of  white  paint  blotched  . 
with  red,  as  he  staggers  through  the 
stalls  o,h  his  way  to  Colonos  and  his 
dressing  room,  is  one  which  can  only  de- , 
Btrov  rather  than  foster  the  illusion  of 
the  theatre.  Numbers  of  Thebans  lying 
down  in  tha  street  in  very  graced ui  ai- 1 
litudes  while  Odipus  addressed  them,  tes- 
tlfv  more  to  their  foreknowledge  of  the 
length  of  bis  speeches  than  10  our  ron- 
McUoVthat  oven  in  Thehe  , ho,-  wouhJ 
I,,.,.  it    A  theatre  which  uses  e\ 

:  -n,U.,i«,  from  lime.igh t  up- 
wards, 'fosters  illusion  far  hette.  b>  keep 
ing  than  by  discarding  that  an-  icnt  con- 
vention, the  ft^v^rjj?" 

stepped  himself  in  th-s  Prod'.ctio  h  cspe 
rially  in  the  introduction  of  athletic  ex 
e-cises  by  well-known  athletes,  who  are 
use«f  to  large  spaces  and  not  to  theatres. 

:  ,„„UU«  In  U,,  ' 

a  glow  of  appreciation,  is  ^eorges 
Berr's  'Monsieur  Dassoucj .  at,  W 
Odeon  It  is  a  success  not  only  of  play, 
b^t  of  a  man.  It  has  been  compared 
with  'Cyrano  de  BergeraC  W  W, 
was  a  melancholy  poseur  beside  this 
l^eer  alert  ardent  little  man.  who  is 
Ifo  be  forever  saving  Moliere  from 
[prison,  o'r  from  disgrace,  or  from  u»- 
happiness,  and  is  forever  to  tak  u 
l^in  with  another  wound  m  l»8  1WJ 
heart  but  wfth  undaunted  chert  ulness 
^  wandering  way  'along  the  great 
roads^  the I  world.'  He  is  a  funny  g- 
.i„  ™nn  in  his  earnestness,  and  tne 
public  "  have  described  as  swallow- 
hig  everything  without  discrimnia  ion 
,.,1,1.,  nt  him  even  when  he  18  hii\ 
htng  but  funny.  This  is  the  fault  of 
M  Hasti  Could  an  actor  make  a  more 
disastrous  mistake  than  to  be  consist- 
ent  throughout-.'  Dassoucy  is  never  a 
comedian,  he  is  amusing  and  odd Jnc  - 
dentally,  he  never  knows  it  wishes  it 
«r  resents  it.  Theretore.  when  he  is 
making  love,  or  facing  the  shipwreck 
of  all  his  hopes,  his  eccentricities  of 
mien  and  gait  remain  unchanged-how 
could  they  change,  since  they  are  part 
of  the  man?  '_Jfl| 

■■<o  much  the  worse  for  the  few  gig- 
gling noodles,  who  cannot  understand  the 
break  in  the  voice  :s  heart-break,  hat 
the  twist  in  the  features  is  the  twist  in 
the  heart,  that  the  sudden  resumption 
of  gaiutv.  the  cheery  farewell,  is  not  a 
relaxation,  but  a  might  >  conquest!  All 
,  Peris  is  talking  of  Dassoucy-Hastl ;  It 
'  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
11  r>!.ris  is  loving  him.    Here's  a  pret 


1 


ins 


Tnir  resentment  that  Pussoucy  1* 

|*™f  -V  uf  but  "lin  ho*f  much 

1    tnr  u.  breath  of  wholesomeness 

J)U,'V,'  '  Ku-  •••  •>'-l<"'-i  hi  r,>  _ 
•    nnl  tho  Masslne  troupe.  They 

h  i>r  sentinS  things  new  to  Paris. 

t  '  ndou  and  each  draw  enor- 
Etiiii  r  enormous  prices.  That 
B!ksucvei>sful  is  proved  by  the 
fiat  all  backs  arc  bare,  so  far  as 
a  spectators  are  concerned,  at 
Hrformance.  'l.a  Boutique  Fan- 
iu»'  hus  taken  us  liv  storm,  as  it 
„,  "  it  ^  adorable  as  the  'Dames 
B*  Humor.'  As  for  Pavlova,  she 
Errel  but  she  will  never,  in  a 
tot  wonders,  do  anything  more 
„ful  than  the  Swan.  Who  dies 
lually.  but  is  perennial. 


Music  in  England  During  1919 

as  Viewed  by  the  Times 
The  music  critic  of  the  Ixmdon  Tiniest 
•towing  the  events  of  If  19  remarks.  JM 

'The  music-'  wr  looking  back  upon  aft 

v  ir  'ull  of  concert  :ind  operatic  per-  y 


earilng  companies  move  backwards  w 
'orwards  from  one  to  another,  thou; 
»ach  has  Its  preferences  where  It  fin 
wnoelul   favor   and   makes   the  long< 
•I  iv    Time  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lo 
run  In  the  London  sense.    Tho  progri 
of  each  company  is  a  repertory  program. 
Tho  best  way  to  emphasise  the  differ- 
ence between  Home  and  London  is  to 
take  a-  selection  from  the  programs  inj x 
|  recent   fortnight   at   Rwc  s   prli  c  pal 
1  theatres,  the  Argentina  and  the  vane. 
1  both  ol  them  famous  for  nge  and  asso- 
ciation.   The  Argentina  was  not  new 
when  under  another  name,  it ^saw the 
lirst    performance    of      II  Barbleie. 
nearly  J04  years  ago.  „,.,,.!,,, 
The  Carlnl-Gentllll  company,  playlM 
at  the  Valle.  gave  us  Hennequin's  amtis 
ing  bin  doubtful  ti  ille-for  it  is  of  doubt- 
ful tasto  to  use  the  war  and  its  trap- 
pings and  the  uniforms  ot  men  who  did 
and  suffered  to  make  outworn  material 
take  on  a  new  appearance  of  actuali- 
ty "    But  the  same  company  has  given 
us  in  tho  past  week  "Le  Martege  M 
Figaro"    (in    Italian,   of  course!  La 
Cena  delle  BefTe."  "La  Sea  a  di  Seta, 
comedy  by  Chlarellt,  and  the  new  play 
"La  Princesse."  by  P.  Geraldy. 

The  Argentina  gave  an  equally  wide 
choice  In  the  same  Ume— *Panny  a  l<  ir 
Play."  "La  Femme  Nue."  Guitry  s  La 
Prise  deBergen-op-Zoom."  "Glaueo.  the 
classical  play  which  was  one  of  last 
season's  chief  successes  (partly  because 
of  iU  intrinsic  merits  and  partly  I 


Stihleatzer.  Kuvk- 

.Up;     I    .1 .  i  1  0  1. 

blam*/. 


i 'links  15 

Utuile-fJu 


r    M.    jo»>' ! 

Albitt.  Frelod" 
,.\ on.  Sonata,  op. 

Chorus  of  Der- 
svuiphonlques; 

Hal   minor,  op. 

minor,  op.  23; 
.'  Alrrff,  LWlou 
  tt»l»kW. 


if  a  man  rmilJ  t;»a«port  '''"^'^{"j^.vo 
the  fixed  ■tai*.  eo  far  H«m  bung  ,„,„ 


omes 


tho  Axrd  «.»*.  so  rai  "   ■'»  m     iBl,  ,)lig 

this  ■nbhraary  spue" >•  h"  w particular 
fottowmortoU  to  point  to  it ■«»  "g^* 
[ubodo,  and  the  scene  oTIila  maiy  1  s0 
am.  Wo  BO  into  a  crowd  « in^hod  from 
into  solitude  that  w* may  ^.?ravriln»  fbtrirt 
the  crowd,  and  talked  °ItJ^™ho  "toy  behind  I 
ports  to  >;<■*  the  start  ol  has  uet-n  said 

us;  we  return  home  to  heal  »nai 
of  us  In  our  absence. 

"Rootie" 

Mr.  S.  Harrocks  of  Westminster  re- 
membering songs  of  ™-£^5 
makers  working  at  Surtieia,  . 
that  "rootie"  was  a  slang ^term  for  one 
of  the  trade.  We  asked  the  origin.  He 
answers: 

They  were  of  two  Kinus, 


of  ite  intrinsic  merits  ana  »    |T|iey  were  ot  two  r"_  makers 

cutely    conscious      cause  lt  wa9  mounted  as  Italian  plays  ,  and  kmk  heads.    Regular  cigar-makers 
very    seldom    are),    and     Tnsta.no  IB  better  paid  and    c°i^erea  werc 

1'Ombra."  a  strange,  wandering,  discon-  aHst0Ct>acy  of  the  trad  ».  Chewota  we 
nected.  symbolistic  series  of  scenes  de-  Manila  (Philippines)  and  ia 

veloped   from   the   latter   half   ol.  the  |7^„^  variety.   They  were  made  some^ 
Tristan  legend,  the  story 
haunted   by   the  shadow 


ef  the  fnct  i  r.  i :  lie  has  heard  n  grc.n!  ) 
deal  of  music,  most  of  which  be  has 
forgotte.i.  He  wonders  how  far  that  is 
his  fault  and«how  far  the  fault  or  the) 
iauslc-makors.  composers  and  pcrform- 
eta.  IT  he  hahiiually  takes  his  music  j 
■J  Tjondon  it  is  pretty  certain  '.'vil  a 
great  deal  has  passed  him  by  without 
making  any  permanent  impression  on 
jllm  through  no  fault  of  his  own  or  «>r 
anybody  else  t>m  sim;>l>  •  he 
has  had  too  mue'i  to  take  in.  A  hun- 
dred personal  considerations  pl;iy  their 
part  in  the  impressions  of  Uie  moment. 
Time  confirms  >onie  o;  t'neni,  reverses 
others,  and  obliterate,  many.  If.  after 
all  the  ehan  es  Ivve  been  faced.  work 
or  a  performance  stands,  out  clearly  in 
one's  memory  as  sumei'iinu  particularly 
beautiful  or"  signitieant.  the  f ;r< •  i  is 
pretty  strong  evidein.-p  of  \  .  cxecpfiov- 
al  value.  .  .  .  Th"  onl>  new  opera 
which  ha?  counted  for  anything  in  all 

the      llclerog'-  IK'.Ml  -      c  •  lice      of      I  lie 

year    was    Ravel's     brilliant  frivolity 
'L'Heure  Kspagnolc.'    Tile  'grand'  sea- 
son  Justified  its  existence  cl)ieil>  by  (his 
and  by  bringing  :>»••'•;  ••   few  lust-rate 
foreign  singers  to  remind  us  that  grand 
opera   means    above    all    else    a.  erand 
Style,  and  that  only  a  few  of  the  hard- 
working  English  company,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  us  through  the  years 
ot  war  and  the  vears  of  armistice,  have 
reached  the  grand  style  of  the  interna- 
artists;   a  useful    reminder,  no 
but  one  which  is  not  likely  to 
overshadow   the   more   important  fact 
that  it  is  our  own  artists  who  have  pro- 
duced the  repertory    of    great  things 
which   have   most   delighted    us.    .    .  . 
On  the  whole  the  modern  Italian  and 
(the  modern  French  composer^  like  our 
own   clever  young   men,   are  suspect. 
'We  are  not  quits  sure  whether  their 
effusions   are   due   to    intense  cerebral 
j  activity  or  merely  to  that  appearance 
of   it   commonly    called  swelled-head. 
.  .  .  Among  many  line  performances  of 
worksj  not  altogether  new  to  us  that  which 
iMr.  Albert  Ooates  has  given  with  the 
i  London  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Scria- 
•  bin's  'Poeme  de  l'Kxtase'  has  made  a 
I  unique  and  indelible  impression.    It  re- 
vealed the  whole  truth  aliour.  SeriabM's 
later  development  in  a  Hash,  so  won- 
derfully   was   every   detail  articulated 
red  so  compelling  was  its  continual  ap- 
piration.    The  acquisition  of  Mr.  Ooates 
as  a  conductor  seems  to  have  brought] 
a  new  lease. of  life  to  the  London  Syra-  i 
phony  Orchestra." 


t  lonal 
doubt. 


iiaoiiicu  *-,J~    w   ,     T  „4f„ 

Isolde,  marnins  the  second  Tsaotta 
Blancesmano.  in  the  hope  of  forgetf ill- 
ness, only  to  be  haunted  still  by  the 
shadow-the  whole  complicated  and 
overlaid  by  a  parallel  story  of  the 
troubles  of  the  second  Isolde  s  father. 
Tristan  was  played  by  Maria  Mela  to. 
the  author's  idea  being,  it  is  said,  that 
the  playing  of  the  part  hy  'a  woman 
would  emphasize  the  symbolism  of  his 
work  and  dissociate  it  more  definitely 
from  reality. 

The  audience  and  the  critics  were  as 
one  in  their  condemnation,  ,and  the  Ar-| 
gentina  witnessed  a  remarkable,  scene 
The  uproar  was  so  great  at  one  point 
that  the  manager  appeared  and  asked! 
whether  the  audience  would  prefer! 
the  play  to  be  stopped.  '  It  was] 
agreed  to  go  on.  and  the  man8gemerit| 
had  the  courage  to  give  a  second  per- 
formance, which  found  more  favor.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  play  will  go 
further.  „  ... 

"Fanny's  First  (Play"  was  excellently  e 
done  Tt  was  (loifetfully  received  to  be- 
gin with,  and  it  certainly  loses  greatly; 
bv  its  Italian  dress.  Mr.  Shaw's  charac-^ 
ters  are  still  more  unreal  when  they  arof 


of  scenes  ae-  .  h  Maniia  (Philippines;  ^  —  _ 
•  half  of  thel%,,V"  .  vnvieiv  They  were  made  some- 
,  of  a  Tristan  ^  i^Vhe'pittsbGrsh^togie  (named 
r  of  the  first  l™ ^  Canistoga  wagon  driver").  I 
 i     T™n!  tn    a»Ler  L  '  ..    . .  ,  K^on  ».  bale  of  gen- 


a  provincial  solicitor.  But  the  acting  was 
admirable,  though  some  of  it  seemed  a 


1 


The  Stage  in  Italy; 
National  Theatre 


A  Vivid 


lXtlllira'-M^''     t»»«o"    -  , 

Jttle  old-fashioned  for  Mr.  fthaw «  re 
quirements.  and  there  was  an  mnova-h 
tion  in  stage  management  which  vast 
very  effective.  Mr.  Trotter  sat  in  a  stage  B 
box  and  his  colleagues  were  in  the  fiouU 
row  of  the  BtallS,  while  Fannys  pom 
father  declaimed  his  dismay  ■  Irom  an- 

theatres  In  Home  ha  ve  heengvc-  | 
ing  d'alect  plays   at  prestart.  Orasso 
with  his  Sicilians,  is  at  the  El.seo  and 
Sci ,rpe tta  is  giving  a  selection  of  >ea- 
nolltan,  Plays  at   the  Manzonl.  Grasso 

hot  been  in  Home,  for  six 
Ibcv  say  he  has  been  playing  Very  I  tUe. 

liaUu    ^.onaUiy   a.Kl  a  liU^^  « 

S'f  th  re  is  enough  truth  and  beauty 
1  cesses,  uici  TV  hira  triumphantly 

!!SS.S  Mmri  Agu- 

lia  i»  deaO.  and  her  succ^or  hi  « 


DTheh"word  "cheroot"  is  an  adapUfton 

mining  "roll,"  especially  one  of  to-| 
baACOmanuscript    description    of  Asia 

L^s  Viz  ve  segues,  mallabars.  etc., 
trnol-e  the.  e  tobacco  after  a  very 
smoke    tnent  original  manner. 

one   end,   holdinge  ye 
^ko.^  W  ye^tugal,  a  cher- 

writer  of  that 

guage  earlier  than  "segar,  whicn,  in 
turn,  preceded  "cigar." 


fled  for  exemption. 

The  death  of  a  citizen  Is  usually  at- 
tended with  a  considerable  Increase  in  I 
the  expenses  of  the  year  in  which  it  ; 
occurs,  trod  it  would  seem  that  under  j 
such  circumstances  adjustments  would kj| 
naturally  lean  toward  the  side  of  leni- 
ency; but  no!*  at  this  precise  crisis  al. 
paternal    government    rushes    in  withj 
both  hands  wide  open  and  makes  a  bad  j  , 
matter   worse.    Tho  helpful  and  sym- 
pathetic processes  of  the  undertaker  areHB 
also  costly  under  custom,  and  the  va-H 
rious  emergency  services  In  the  case  of 
death  have  also  to  be  rewarded  upon 
a    greatly    increased    scale;    but  why 
should    our   erevered    government,  tofflj 
which  we  pay  more  or  less  willing  tri-W 
bute  in  taxes  and  from  whom  we  buy 
J  bonds  at  the  word  of  command,  alsol. 
;'  descend  to  these  small  time  tactics? 

(MISS)  PALLIDA  MORSS.  [• 

Boston. 

"Tivoli" 

As  the  World  Wags:  W 
Your    mention    of    jackstraws  andi 
Tivoli  carried  mo  back  to  the  days  ofl 
my  childhood,  50  years  ago,  when  "four- 
horse  time,"  either  by  coach  or  openC 
sleigh,    made   Dorchester    outside  the 
pale  of  a  city's  amusements.    But  why! 
was  this  game  of  perambnlatory  marble  | 
and   sturdy   home-staying   pins    called  I 
Tivoli''    I  asked  our  Swedish  maid,  al 
miracle  at  jackstraws.  if  she  ever  had 
played    Tivoli.      "Why,"     she  said, 
"Tivoli  is  the  name  of  the  little  parks 
in  our  towns  and  villages,  fenced  in 
to  keep  the  peasants  out,  where  there 
are  little  tables  for  refreshments  and 
there  is  music."     Asking  our  Italian 
fruit  man,  he  said:    "Little  parks  hav- 
ing little  tables  for  wine-drinking  while 
music  is  being  played."   And  my  doctor 
says.  '"Why,  Tivoli  beer." 

Dorchester.  G.I.J. 
Lexicographers  say  that  the  name  of 
the  game  is  derived,  according  to  some, 
i  from  Tivoli,  the  town  near  Rome.  If 
;this  is  so.  again  the  question:  Why? 
«=rE4,  . 


I  ters'are  still  more  unreal  when  they  f^j      bout  1S00  tne  {orm  "sharoot'J  was 
I  made  to  speak  Italian  and  Mr.  Trot tci  M       d  in  England.  A 
•in  rather  long  slde-.whUkers,  looked  like!       o(J  £aid;  ..He  who 


Window  Ticklers 

AReadirVhe'Irtlcie  in  the  Herald  on 
••Sow  Ticklers."  I  became  greatly 
interested,  because  that  very  morning*, 
i  happened  to  have  been  reading  a  bi- 
oar'phica    aketch  of  Brooke  Hereford^ 
m  h  s  "Anchors  of  the  Soul"  (Boston  ft 
1905)    in  which  the  following  appearaj 
••Travers  was  becoming  .azy  with  me 
!      i     Spline    the    necessity    of  some 
"thorough '  reform^   agreed  to  call  two 
I  f  ctorv   People   regularly   every  morn- 
ing   which    has    to   be    done    at  half 
pa^'t   five,   and   I,   finding   that  moral 
roVcV.  vows,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
were  unequal  to  getting  me  out  of  bed 
greed  to  go  with  him.    This  is  t 


|  HOFMANN  PLAYS 

~Sa'.v  hi.  pro=. -I 

Sonata  in  C  niwor,  op^  M.        >  m 
j  Soiree    en    Grenade    D ebu s^y  . 
mobile.  Weber;  ^UaTd®  'romptu   in  G-flat 

ru^Ui  Dvo^;  IF**  S— 

G°Araudyience  of  good  size,  friendly  and 
warmly  appreciative  was  present 
Hofmann  played  with  ^tonce^  P 
^A  »l2trlPn«ml^l-^W  the 
oSfjc K  an!  appeal  were  quite  simple 
^His^inferpretation   of   Chopin's  pel- 

,  established     a  ^Beethoven  ^        h  fll 
under  a  decree  oy  m  music| 

i  ^otaTSot  £j2fa  rigid  examination 
,  before  a  board l  of .  experts.  re-| 
■    a  large  portion  or  tne  finished,  I 

^^^rJX  -tra  numbers.| 


"""'.^  t    Walk    or    run    up  ;and 

^company.  But  there  »  a  Q  way.  . 
..   Marrone.  nd( 


I 


There  are  two  "theatres''  in  Italy — 
hat  which  really  belongs  to  the  country 
ind  that  which  attracts  what  the  news- 
lapers  call  "il  gran  pubblico  dellc  pre-1 
nieres"  and  its  followers  and  imitators. 
V  newcomer  to  Italy  who  let  himself  b'e 
ruided  by  injudicious  friends  might  very 
veil  conclude  that  Italy  drew,  even 
nore  than  England  once  was  held  to 
Iraw,  on  that  inexhaustible  source  called 
from  the  French."  Translations  and 
idaptatlons  abound.  The  first  play  I 
jver  saw  in  Italy  was  "L' Ami  de3 
Liames."  The  second  was  an  adapta- 
:lon  of  another  French  play.  The  same 
cendency  is  still  evident,  for  the  mast 

•jccessful  first  night  of  the  present  sea- 
son in  Rome  was  that  of  an  Italian  ver- 
non  of  Hennequin's  Choquette  et  son 
As." 

But  side  bv  side  with  the  performances 
which  savour  of  society  functions  and 
those  which  are  transplanted,  suffering 
In  the  process,  from  Paris,  there  is  a 
theatre  that  Is  essentially  alive  and  en- 
ergetic and  experimental,  that  spends 
much  care  and  very  little  money  on  pro- 
duction, and  is  noteworthy  for  a  very 
high  level  of  acting.  And  separate 
again  is  the  dialect  theatre — Tuscan, 
Neapolitan.  .Sicilieui — which  in  itself  is 
the  clearest  proof  of  the  way  in  which 
the  theatre  belongs  to  Italian  life. 

In  Italy  the  theatre  is  in  no  sense 
metropolitan;  that  is  to  say;  there  is  no 
itration  of  the  leading  actors  and 
J°s  in  Rome.  a3  in  London  or 


m  »till  in  her  teens,  "I*  M.3.1™  n 
-ho  is  taking  their  pla<-c  worthily  W 

authentic  thrill  to  at  least  onej wpec 
S  auditor.  The.-  aro  -supported  by  a 
Sfepair,  whose  acting  seems  If3.'^.8 
S:,  ,  .a,.  a  Perfectly  Plain,  slralght- 
ror  va-.l  prcs,  ntation  of  life  as  ithaP 
'  e  w  -  ,  them.  The  oalo0keT 
..: .  .,   hut   in  a  Sicilian  village, 

Etching  ,  few  of  its  inhabitants.-HLon- 
H'.*n  Times.  Jar.  J.        W"         .  .j,  .-_ 


down  before  his  door,  till  he  conies  out, 
«  .  long  fishing  rod  with  ***** 
wake  people  by  rapping  at  their  win 

d0HeSreford  was  at  this  time  at  Man- 
chester New  College.  Lancashire.  Eng- 
land The  quotation  is  from  a  letter 
wri  ten  by  him  to  his  brother  William 
He  "td  not  call  the  manner ^of  waking1 
persons  "window  tickling,"  but  the  let- 
KTowa  that  the  custom  existed  in  his 
youth,  in  I84S.  READER, 
Brunswick,  Me. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEIT 

Bach,  Ptelnrte  '•">"  trjga; im 


Death  and  Taxes 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The !  uniform  unfairness _of_the  UxatwB 

an 


MI^V^:,n  .S'  rVeiaae  ".ia  a^ofouV  respected  government  la  n 

E  Bat  m  "or:  Daquin.  Lo  ^^J'^ffd  whe-e  more  beautifully  illustrated  th! 

Prelude.   P«.iH«    "fjiSii/f/f'  M  Tn  *ta  definition  of  a  married  man 

•t"J-  •  i"  •".'.•       !ltJ  .  ,writ  TTft«  "           in  the  exemption  clause  ot  t 


,    •  v      .     i    .  ..    iv,nrrec  f  antaflque. 

U'SSi  £&£mM 

r,'>ro<lIii.  \i  ■  Melojj 
ligliti  filicre. ,  Awake,  J 
RnriUdMAR  Aria  from 
Moussorgsfcy.  Km-" 
Caravan  f'uai  I'ltmn  • 
lleigb  liv'  ~ris,-,,n, 
Ti-r-ua-  ll.  tlx-  T-ml.le  I. 
>lrfn  Vol*  s 


,iavi  a.a:ilnoff.  TWl- 
igt  Srcw  Mpiden  ; 


in  its  aennuiu"        -  c  ,  „p  th( 

woman  in  the  exemption  clause  ol  tW 
new  federal  tax  blanks  just  being  dl» 
tributed  A  man  or  woman  who  w* 
iving  with  his  or  her  wife  or  husban c 
upon  the  last  day  of  taxable  y _ear  is  eJ 
liberty  to  regard  him _or  her  el   as  ma rl 


•riausriAY  -  ie  . 

and  last  convert 

nnJ  UaroM  Puu< 
I    nlos  for  violin  • 

y  major,  op.  JMj 
I  rHIPAY--.lor.lan 
•    Pmith,  plaulM. 

major;  Prvl.up. 
F'oisjei;  JiaJ'ii 


Sr-cv.-  Mt.iden",  io  take  exemption  to  the  satis- 

Snvrv-Smltb,  A  ned.  and  to  t»ke^mvM  however,  his 
■    t«Jma>!.  StoC!  factory  tune  of  PW-  '    \L„„„  h(,Pn 

Shi,-,  r^a*?-.  ,  If  heVdomestic  partner -may ^  have  beenl 
ao    thoughtless  as  to  die  or 
divorce  him  or  herself  on        ^th.  >| 

costly  matrimony  goes  for  naught  ine 
B?ate  more  justly  .considers  that  if  a, 


r  JI:m  :  Five  Has 
■ppiird,  Vianist, 
:13  V.  M.  T*lid 
Thibsud,  violinist, 
r.ecttioven'8  Sod 
A  mnjor,  op.  12; 
op  47  (Kruetaert 
-;   r,    NL  Georps 
•nproniPtu  V  »bar:> 
!  -bit  major;  JStuil  > 
iier  0T».  2*.  '• 
a,  c   1)  Hat  van  . 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Jacques 
Duval,"  a  play  in  four  acts  adapted  by 
George  S.  Kaufman. 

Dr.  Jacques  Duval  George  Arllss 

jjarle   Elisabeth  Kisdon 

Mme.  Duval   . Mrs.  Arllsa 

Krnile  Bouchet  George  Barr 

Dr.  Nada  Anastasova  Fernanda  Eliscu 

jjenrj   Manort  Kippen 

TJagerd'e.'.'.'  «uy  Cunningham 

D'Orsav  A.  stapleton  Kent 

Vedrenne  Harold  Thomas 

Dr.  Alfred  Michells  i«LCari  Anthon>' 

Dr.  Manette  WlTHarr.  Seymour 

Dr  Gulllemand  William  H.  Barwald 

Dr.  Goujart  Peter  Bradford 

Dr.  Raphael  V  lT'}ng  ^n.S 

Antolne   J-  Palmer  Collins 

Hcnrleue." .".•.•:  -Elsie 

A  Patient  Spencer,  Harris. 

The  question  whether  a  physician  or 
a  surgeon  should  save  the  life  of  a  man 
who  he  knows  is  the  lover  of  his  wife 
or  Is  suspected  of  beln^  the  lover,  has 
been  discussed  in  French  fiction  and  on 
the  stage.  Variations  on  this  theme 
have  heen  sounded  by  novelists  and 
playwrights  of  other  countries. 

It  matters  not  where  Mr.  Kaufman 
found  the  play— in  Hungary,  Germany, 
Denmark  or  France— the  play  In  his 
adaption  is  purely  theatrical,  of  an 
order  that  might  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  audiences  of  the  forties  a--' 
fifties.    There  the  the  good  old  stc 


we 


it    truthfulnes.-  ;  the 
■  who  is  romantic  lj[ tl 
i  faithful  servant  oT  t 
I  valet  that  has  been 
j  "*)  year,  man  and  b. 
I  devoted  to  research  a 
|  his  wife  is  in  need  of 
,  Onstrations;  nor  should  the  female  as- 
sistant 6f  the  eminent  scientist  be  for- 
gotten,  the  assistant  consumed  by  an 
•dmiration  and  a  devotion  that  are  the 
highest  forms  of  self-sacriflcing  love. 

This  particular  variation  brings  In  the 
fight  between  Duval,  who  has  discov- 
ered a  serum  for  tuberculosis,  and  the 
Grand  Council  of  Ethics  In  Medicine, 
Duval  suspects  his  wife.  She  avows  her 
love  for  Henri.  The  young  marquis, 
hoping  to  see  her,  visits  Duval  as  a  pa- 
tient. Duval  finds  out  that  the  lover  is 
'In  the  last  stages  of  consumption;  nev- 
ertheless, ns  he  puts  science  above  senti- 
ment, he  squirts  the  serum  into  his 
Jmtm,  Marie  visits  the  marquis  in  his 
ancestral  chateau,  but  nothing  comes  of 
for  she,  in  an  adjoining  room,  hears 
the  conversation  between  doctor  and  pa- 
tient, and  as  she  afterwards  confesses, 
from  that  moment  her  love  for  Duval 
feturned.  Henri,  knowing  that  Mario 
Will  remain  virtuous,  takes  a  dose,  not 
of  the  serum,  but  of  a  drug  that  cools 
his  flame  forever.  Duval  thinks  that 
the  serqm  killed  him.  so  does  Dr.  Miche- 
lis,  his  arch-foe.  The'  council  is  sum- 
moned. Duval  is  cleared  by  Marie 
bursting  Into  the  room  with  a  letter 
thoughtfully  written  by  Henri,  announc- 
ing to  her  his  suicidal  intention.  Jacques 
and  Marie  embrace.  She  promises  to 
help  him  in  his  future  research  work. 
But  what  becomes  of  the  admirable  and  j 
[passionate  Nada,  who  has  been  his  con- 
stant helper? 

The  play  is  written  for  the  scene  in 
jwhich  Duval  inststs  that  his  wife  should  ! 
tell  the  council  of  ethics  that  Henri  was 
her  lover  and  Duval  practically  poisoned 
him,  so  that  oven  if  Duval  should  be 
taken  into  the  criminal  court,  the  serum 
Kvpuld  benefit  mankind;  also  for  the 
fecene  in  which  Marie  produces  the  let- 
ter. Before  these  scenes  are  reached 
there  is  no  end  of  laboratory  talk,  med-: 
-icul  diagnosis  and  medical  treatment. 
Duval  is  bitterly  in  earnest;  a  slave  to 
ciencc;  grim  and  ironical  in  his  scenes 
,.ith  his  wife  Hnd~with  Henri.  Air. 
Arli?s  showed  this  side  of  Duval's  char- 
acter in  a  manner  that  broJght  back 
his  strong  impersonations  of!  unpleasant 
or  malevolent  characters,  before  he  en- 
tered upon  his  scries  of  biographical, 
historical,  anecdotical  plays.  Neverthe- 
less the  audience,  unconscious  of  the 
grimness  of  the  dialogue,  or  preferring 
to  regard  Duval  as  a  comic  character, 
lenickered  or  laughed  heartily.  It  is  a 
'pleasure  to  find  Mr.  Allies  breaking 
away  from  the  impersonation  of  famous 
men— did  he  not  talk  of  a  "Voltaire?" 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  find  a  play 
wholly  worthy  of  his  experience  and 
skill. 

The   other   characters,  conventional 
for  the  most  part,   without  true  life, 
were      adequately      portrayed.  Yot' 
the  appearance  of  the  Ethical  Council 
with  varied  whiskerage  excited  laugh- 
ter:   The  wife  Is  not  sharply  character- 
zed  by  the  dramatist.    Her  attractions 
and    repulsions    are    capricious.  Miss: 
Rlsdon  was  agreeable  to  the  eyes.  Miss  j 
Ellsen   made  Nava  a  living  creature,  i 
and  the  part  of  the  old  family  servant  I 
was  well  played  by  Mr.  Collins.  Mrs. 
lArliss  was  appropriately  motherly,  and 
the  platitudes  put  into  her  mou,th  by 
the   dramatist   evidently    touched  the 
heart  of  the  audience,  for  they  were 
applauded  as  if  they  came  from  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  or  from  the  burning 
bush.  '   „  ;  , 

After  the  second  act  Mr.  Arllss  made 
the  customary  and  expected  speech.  , 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Alexander  Gunn,  pianist,  gave  a  re-i 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
His  program  was  as  follows :  Bach, 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  flat  minor ;  Da- 
quin,  Le  Coucou  ;  Debussy,  Prelude, 
Feuilles  Mortes,  Pagodes,  L'Isle  Joy- 
euse ;  Chopin,  Fantaisie  in  F  minor ; 
Brahms,  Two  Waltzes ;  MacDowell,  To 
the  Sea,  From  a  Wandering  Iceberg, 
From  the  Depths ;  Chabrier,  Bourrec 
"Fantasque. 

Mr.  Gunn  is  a  young  man,  but  youth, 
as  we  learned  from  the  "Standard 
Speaker'*  at  school  in  our  little  village. 
Is  not  an  atrocious  crime.  Was  It  not 
Liszt  who  said  that  youth  is  the  time  for 
virtuosity^  ("Virtuosity"  is  a  vile  word, 
but  is  there  any  satisfactory  equiva- 
lent?) 

Yesterday  Mr.  Gunn  showed  that  he 
has  many  of  the  qualities  which  enter 
into  the  equipment  of  the  true  virtuoso. 
He  has  an  agreeable  touch,  a  command 
of  nuances,  sufficient  technique  for  a 
brilliant  display  when  brilllariee  is  re- 
quired, and  tine  taste.    These  qualities 
were  not,  however,  always  discernible. 
They  were  sometimes  obscured  by  nerv- 
ousness. 
' ' '  -iilL  ^f".      ^.'j^  ?„  r;  r,"J 
fugue  by  Bach,    and    to  follow  with 
by  Daquin  and  Dubussy.  His 
interpretation  of  the  pieces  by  the  two 
older  masters  was  charming:  Seldom, 
if  ever    have  we  heard  "The  Cuckoo" 


I    molhei-inl   ;  ^  ^  ^  u  to  plunge  at  onc0 

ur   aristocrat  ho  of  Oebussy. .  M£"  V  The  first 

ng  that.       d       No  doubt  In  Lei:>slc  the  con 

,e  ^"^C^Kes  shuddered  at 

Bach,  as  today   the  h!Ae-bound  turn 
pale  when  the  latest  Russian  with  * 
,leeth-dlslocating    name    is  »  ™ 
Debussy  is  perhaps.  alM»4r*» 
model  of  the  next  »«n«Uo"'  £r  " 
William  Wallace  put  i^°™V£  musl 
we  are  only  on  the  threshold  Of  »MI-- 
To  go  back  to  Mr.  Gunn.  Only >M 
L'Isle  Joyeuse"  of  the  pieces  by  : D£ 
|bu«      was  he  disappointing^  Here  he 


pendulous  \>.ii'l"''  r'l'.Tiileil  In  Lon-I 
io„s,  already  dead  and  burled  m 

|  vineials."  .  m  tnfLt  a  charming 

It  was  on  Feb.  8,        u  w»it«rs  , 

young  girl  confes"!*  e V'r.  pelTe.l  nnd 
smelling  of  """"ri. ,'  vuunK  men 

disgusted  her.    Yet  all  the  youn*   ^  | 

were  wearing  flannel  b«fa"!?J^  mlll- 
contracted  the  b»Mt  In  performing 

tary  service. 

"The  Ordeal" 

\*  the  World  Wags:  .  .  h 

.Thavc  in  my  possession  a  boo  :  winch  j 
I  think  may  be  a  little  .are  « .  a  spec 
I  men  of  early  Boston  literature.  It ■» 
men  ot  ear  y  rvuical  Journal  of 

called  "The  Ordeal,  a  Critical  , 
Politicks  and  Literature."   prl ed 
j.  t.  Buckingham,  Winter  street^  Bos 
V     w.  18M    It  is  a  medium  sized  book 

and  short  articles. 

talent  Is  shown  ""J 'written  In 
name  "Ben  Austin  h^een  w^  writex 
with  a  pen  a  few  t  ™s-  ,  of  nim. 
evidently  had  a .  -maH  °£^translated 
In  one  rather  strong __v^_A  Ma  vjslt  to 


'And  t'( 


lost  authority.  The  jtfeSJffn^aS 
,  „,oussy  were  played  delightfully.  Sel- 
dom does  one  hear  so  perfect  a  gh* 
sando  as  those  of  Mr.  Gunn  in 'the  Pre 
lude  Listening  to  the  "Pagodas  on. 
!  was  easily  In  China,  and  not  the  China 

'  of  comic  opera.  _.,»v,«rltT 
Mr.    Gunn    will    gain    in    author  ty 
through  frequent  appearances  1"  Puo 
lie  and  the  bitter-sweet  e xper lences  of 
life.    He  was  born  to  play  to  P'  »»| 
hie  is  not  yet  so  familiar  with  it  that 
1  he  has  lost  respect  for  it  or  for  music 
fl  that   is  peculiarly   suited   to  tins  in 
i  strument  of  decided  limitations.  


1 3tt 


Dr.  George  K.  Breisford  of  Dayton, 
O.,  insists  that  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren should  wear  night-caps.  He  rec- 
ommends the  "plain  old  woollen  variety, 
either  red,  white  or  blue,  placed  squarely 
over  the  head  and  lied  around  the  ears 
and  under  the  chin."  Thus  protected  at 
night  the  sleeper  will  not  "catch  a 
cold."  As  the  old  advertisement  read: 
"Colds  lead  to  catarrh;  catarrh  tp  con- 
sumption; consumption  to  the  grave.  . 
This  sign  used  to  cheer  anyone  cough- 
ing, sneezing  or  blowing  his  nose;  it 
stared  him  in  the  face,  whether  he 
looked  at  signs  or  read  a  newspaper. 

But  night-caps,  although  they  were 
worn  in  Chaucer's  time  and  undoubtedly 
long  before,   were  not  necessarily  of 
plain  woollen  material,  or  of  red,  white 
or  blue.    The  orientals  delighted  in  gay- 
colors.    The  Prince  Kamar-al-Zaman. 
having  recited  passages  of  the  Koran  , 
and  prayed,  drew  on  his  bag  trousers  j 
and  "lay  down  in  a  shirt  of  delicate 
|  stuff  smooth  as  wax:  and  he,  donned  a 
head-kerchief  of  azure    Marazi  cloth; 
and  at  such  time  and  on  this  guise 
Kamar-al-Zaman   was    like    the  full- 
orbed  moon,  when  it  rises  *J*J£* 
night."     The  ingenious  Burton  added 
[his  anthropological  note:  Wtgjg 
are  too  sensible  to  sleep  with  bodies 
kept  warm  by  bedding,  and 
to  catch  everv  blast.    Our  grandfathers 
a  ,    grandmothero  did  well  to  wear  bon- 
nets-de-nuit,  however    ridiculous  they 
may  have  looked."  -ryere 
Were  they  ridiculous  to  the  eye.  ^  ere 
not  many,  women  with 
the  more  coquettish  and  a. Uuring.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  poor  poets  with  the  r 
greasy  nightcaps  which  incited  satirists 
of  Queen  Anne's  time  to  ridicule.  Even 
in  New  England  there  were  nigh  -caps 
made  of  silk,  with  gold  lace  and  era 
broidery.    Men  wearing  them  were  not 
regarded  as  affeminate.    Queen  Eliza- 
bath's  were  of  "cut-work  flourished  w.tl 
silver  and  set  with  spangles.      nen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  men 
wore  nightcaps  of  silk.    The  outfit  of 
wealthv  brides  included  a  Brussels  laced 
head  as  well  as  a  plain  canibnc  head 
When  the  wife  of  Ralph  Verney  died  . 
we  read  in  the  Verney  memoirs  that  he 
ordered  mourning  not  only  for  his  outer. 
|  garments,    but    "black    taffety  mglit 
1  "loathes,  with  black  Night-capps,  and 
black  Comb  and  Brush."  He  never  mar- 
ried again. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
wear  a  night-cap,  but  he  put  a  handker- 
chief on  his  head  at  night.  Boswell 
once  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  ac- 
customed to  wear  a  night-cap.  Johnson 
answered,  "no."  Then  Boswell  asked 
him  if  it  was  best  not  to  wear  one.  Su, 
replied  Johnson.  "I  had  this  custom  by 
chance,  and  perhaps  no  man  shall  ever 
know  whether  it  is  best  to  sleep  with 
or  without  a  night-cap."  Boswell  soon 
afterwards  referred  to  the  subject  and 
[was  answered  suitably:  "Nobody  before 
!  was  ever  foolish  enough  to  ask  whether 
it  was  best  to  wear  a  night-cap  or  not. 
This  comes  ot  being  a  Utile  wrong- 

hNord|'s  a  night-cap  always  a  consola- 
tion.    Strephon  was  punctiliously  neat, 
H  as  he  had  bristles 
His  night-cap  bordered  round  with  lace 
Could  give  no 


sald,'   v,„h  ms*  with  a  grin, 
-^SB^^aYthe  meetln. 


i  or  nut.   

WILWAM  F.  BIRD. 


S^^^VSLhelrdln.  „ 
AV  SoughO'ouwouTd  kno'w  whether  the 
book  is  at  all  rare  or.  not 

TWTt   Buckingham,  who  was  born 
Joseph  T.  B"fKji>1779>  was  a  famous 
in  Windham  Ct    n  l  ^  J802 

journalist  for ^mans '  J  in  Boston. 

to  '15  he  w»s1,,„t  om  was  the  Polyan- 

Am0nS  hmSntWy  m«»?no.  He  was 
thus,   a  monthly   . which  was 

connected  with  the  ,    n  1S09.  and 

published  for  M*  months  in^ 

other  Per,°dlCS!fc'ton  Courier  (1824-'48) 
chiefly  by  theaf  0^°emo7rs''  appeared  in 
HicS,  Tt  luibone  thought  that 
lg52.  Old  Doco  ^  be  in  every  Amer- 
theS%7b°ar^ry  Benjamin  Austin  was 
ican    libarary.  Democratic  party 

a  great  gun  of  the   uem   -  blished 
in  Boston.  "Our  First  Men, ■  *> 
L  Boston  ^.•taTworth^OCJ). 
James  T.   aubJ-'"'  ■,,  years  old  he, 

When  Buckingham  was  I*  1  ^  ^ 
|  earned  nlnepen« ;  Ws  fir.  :  * 
ver.  by  selling  to  a  or  ag 
bristles  that  came  from  the 
tney   were   slaughtered       a  _  . 
ill  ridiculed   the     -auro  ^  Albany 

that  a  railroad  lrom  o ■ 

WM  ^mP/^^\rtheToon.  but  with- 
less  as  a  iai  ioaa  to  petition  to 

in  a  year  he  Joined  in im  i 
the  Legislature  ^^fn  second-hand 
,  ^XZrl^S  the  w-orth  of 
the  Ordeal.— Ed. 


I 


softness  to  his  ta^o. 


Society  Notes 

Some  one  in  Paris  was  recorded  by  a 
diarist  (Feb.  3.  18K)  as  saying  that  the 
stiff  handshake,  with  the  elbow  Hgams 
the  bod.-,  came  Trom  the  BrU^S  of 
W-ttlei  shaking  hands  in  ,this  manne! 
when  he  had. a  rheumatic  shoulder:  that 
it  was  then   the.  fashion  for  Parisian 


S HUBERT  THEATRE— First  appear- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Rose  of  China," 
a  musical  comedy  by  Guy  Bolton,  lyrics 
by  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  music  by  Armand  j 
Vecsey.  The  cast,  In  order  of  appear- 
I  ance: 

Dum  Toniir.  srardener  Paul  Irvln*  j 

j  Ton  Kn,  a  Chinese  dancer  Swan  Wood  ! 

Ling  Tao,  Tsao  Ling's  daughter  

 Jane    Richardson  j 

Ting-Fang-Lee  Stanley  Ridges  ! 

1  Tsao  Ling  Win.  H.  Pringle  ' 

Tommy  T.ilford  Oscar  Shaw! 

Wilson  Peters   Frank  Mclntyre  I 

Polly  Baldwin  Cecil  Cunningham  , 

Prleet  Leo  E>wyer  ■ 

Chung,  Tommy's  servant  Jos.  Hartley  I 

i  Grace  Hobson  .Jean  Barnett 

I  Mr.  Hobson.  his  guardian. Herbert  Belmore 
If  you  belong  to  that  cTass  of  people 
I  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  meaningless 
thumpings.  disguised    under    the  all- 
inclusive  name  of  jazz,  have  not  yet 
I  lost  all  your  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
1  your  sense  of  romance  has  not  been 
blunted,  go  see  "The  Rose  or  China," 
for  it  is  as  pretty  a  play  as  Boston  has 
seen  in  a  long  time. 

The  plot  is  a  real  one;  Its  thread  is 
ever-present.    It  concerns  the  trials  of 
I  an  American  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
;  Chinese   girl.     Tommy   Tilford   is  the 
I  man.    Wilson  Peters,  played  by  none 
(other  than  our  old  friend  .Frank  Mc- 
;Intyre  of  "A  Pair  of  Sixes"  and  "Oh. 
.  Oh.  Delphino"  fame,  kisses  the  Chinese 
girl  and  thereby  she  loses  caste,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  her  country. 

Her  father  demands  that  the  man 
who  kissed  her  marry  her.  The  Chinese 
girl  Is  confronted  by  the  pair,  and 
naturally  accuses  Tommy  Tilford  of 
having  been  the  "villain."  It  would  be 
difficult  for  a  dainty,  demure  Chinese 
girl  to  fall  in  love  with  a  galloping, 
grinning,  ever-funny  300-pound  Ameri- 
can. 

Of  course  an  American  fiancee  of 
Tommy's  has  to  arrive  In  China  just  as 
everything  seems  rosy.  But  she  turns 
out  to  be  one  of  those  convenient  fian- 
cees who  fall  out  of  love  as  easily  and 
prettily  as  she  can  •  fall  in  love  and  so 
releases  him. 

The  plot  outline  shows  the  chances  of 
fun-making  which  Mclntyre  enjoyed.  It 
was  remarked  last  night  that  Boston 
is  so  accustomed  to  laughing  at  him 
that  if  he  tried  to  be  serious  it  would 
be  useless.  As  a  sympathetic  friend, 
full  of  quips  about  married  life,  he  was 
good. 


all  those  requisites  and  a.  p*nt^^H 

which   goes   right  over  the 

and  makes  »i  ■    "  "'  :l    ,r'n"   "  '  "    '  . 

Ocear  Shaw,  If  you  hp    a  m» "  'l''°1. 

well,  whatever  feeling  n  wot.  •<•  •  * " 

ence,   when    confronted     with  * 
amount    of    ability    wrapped    up  In  a 

charming  girl.  otrlk- 
,  The  costumes  of  the  "ro 
ling.  The  music  Is  more  than  Usuatry 
tuneful  and  the  stage  """^'h^d 
lent.  There  nro  many  hlgh-Hgh tH  ana 
several    situations  of  dramatic  tense 

Tn  Oriental  dance. of  the  whirlwind 
variety,     introduced    by    Miss  I^UW8 

the  Banks  of  the  Subway-  „,„.,_. 

The  play  smacks  of  "Madame  Butte, 
fly  ••  has  a  bit  of  the  atmosphe  e  of 
"East  Is  West,"  but  yet  has  Individu- 
ality. 


ARLINGTON   TJIEATUE— "The  Out- 
rageous Mrs.  Palmer."  a  play  in  fdur ' 
acts  by  Harry  Cribble. 
Rowtrna  Herrick,  Mtn.  Palmer's  Married 

Daughter  Cora  WUherspoon 

Carton,  Mrs.  Palmer's  Maid ..  Eugenie  Blair 
The  Hon.  Charles  Cardigan  North,  Mrs. 

Palmer's  second  husband.  .Rupert  Lumley 
'Brandon     Sullivan,     An  Established 

Playwright  J"Hn  CraM 

I^ble,  A  Tailleur  Oscar  Grey  Brlggs  , 

Miss  Tripp,   of  "The  Echo," 

Betty  Barnlcoat 
Mrs.   Charles  Cardigan  North,  Known 
I    on  tho  Stage  as  Mrs.  Michael  Palmer, 

Mary  Young 
)Jamos  Holden,  A  P.islng  Playwright, 

Keith  Boss 

:Oozv  Woozy  Boi  Loo-Tlang 

[Philip  Michael  Palmer  Oharl*»  Bn  Kford 

iMrs    Herbert  Rollins,   Friend  of  am 

I     Palmer  Minna  Gale  Haynes 

I  Miss    Clara    Beebe,    Friend    of  Mrs 

Rollins  Marjorie  DaUon 

Guy  Uunn,  Friend  of  Mrs.  Rollins, 

'  Bert  Pennington 

Maid  at  Mrs.  Rollins'  Jessie  Alison 

Natalie  Thompson,  Philip's  Fiancee. 

Mirium  Doyle 

'    Mr.  Craig's  special  company  last  night 
(put  on  this  play  for  its  first  "regular 
performance,"  having  tried  it  out  at  the 
end  of  their  fall  season. 
I    The  action  centres  around  the  "out- 
Jrageous"    Mrs.    Palmer,    an    actress— | 
1  English,  we  presume,  from  Miss  Young's  1 
i  delightful  accent— who  has  long  been  a 
|  favorite    in    the   theatre.     She   is    the ' 
'  mother  of  two  unspoiled,  attractive  chil- 
dren,  a  girl  and  boy,  now  grown  to 
maturity.    Her  boy  enlists  in  the  army 
and  goes  to  the  Plattsburg  camp  of  1916. 
After  he  has  won  his  commission  and 
becomes  engaged  to  a  very  young  girl, 
his  fiancee  overhears  a  bit  of  gossip  to 
the  effect  that  Philip  is  Mrs.  Palmer's 
illegitimate  child,  the  son  of  a  former 
admirer  who  later  had  shot  himself  be- 
cause of  Mrs.  Palmer's  vagaries.  Mrs. 
Palmer  when  confronted  with  the  story- 
tells   the    girl    a    He;    that    Philip  is 
illegitimate,   giving   as   her   reason  to 
Philip    that    she    was    jealous    of  his 
fiancee.     He   goes  overseas,  estranged 
from  his  mother'.    Months  later,  on  the 
night   of   her   greatest    theatrical  tri- 
umph, she  receives  word  that  he  has 
been  killed.    Later  on.  however,  the  re- 
port proves  untrue;  he  has  been  badly 
wounded,   and   he   is  returned  to  his 
mother;  the  fiancee  is  sent  for,  and  the 
last  curtain  falls  on  a  happily  reunited 
family. 

Excepting  for  its  too  great  length, 
Mr.  Gribble's  play  is  very  interesting. 
But  It  is  a  little  too  much  to  ask  an 
audience  to  sit  through  four  acts,  one 
with  two  long  scenes.  There  is  no 
:  necessity  for  it;  tho  second  act  could 
well  be  shortened  by  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  "society,  chatter."  The 
j  last  act  had  a  hard  time  coming  to  a 
close.    Aside  from  this  fault,  however. 


the  author   has   confrlwd    n    play  of 
I  great  human  interest.     His  characters 
\\  -jwfth  the  exception  of  the  society  cluit- 
i  terers  and  the  ghrl  reporter—  aro  true  to 
-life;  the  story  is  plausible  and  convinc- 
j  ing,  arid  the  conversation  bright.  Mrs. 
|  Palmer  Is  a  typical  spoiled  darling  of 
the  footlights,   unreasonable,  amusing 
in    her   tantrums;    irresistible  'la  her 
softer  moments- 
Miss. Young's  performance  was  wholly 
admirdble,  and  her  conception  of  Itfrs. 
Palmer's    appearance— dangling  golden 
ornaments;   trailing,   useless  garments, 
ineffectual  little   feet,   all  making  the 
sort  of  woman  who,  like  Nlnpn  d'En- 
clos,    never    loses    her    power— was  aj 
delight.    Her  supporting  company  Mere 
extreinoly  capable.    Mr,  Craig  was,  ;is 
usual,  :imple  and  natural,  and  always) 
at  ease. 

Miss  Witherspoon  and   Mr.  Biekfprd) 
as  the  daughter  ami  son.  r-speetively.l 
gave  an  excellent  performance,  as  sensl-' 
ble,  unaffected  young  Ajaei  lean  people.1 
Mr.  Ross,   late  of  the  Jewett  Players, 
did  well  with  n   r.-ith-r   i'iank!e>s  part.' 
The  play  should  be  successful  if  Mr. 
dribble  will  remember  ihat  "the  more 


Once  :n  a  long  time  a 

FT'--  <T  "   ~  '    ~**7~ri  i  , 
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REMONT     THF.ATRK  -  The  Ed' 
nn    Carnival    First    F.dttion— words  ' 
I  rouile  by  Ed  Wynn.  described  «»  a  . 
..  .jky.  frolicsome.    jaaay  and  Joyous 
musical  melange  In  a  prologue  two  acts  jj 
nd  13  scene*.    All  of  which  was  truo 
rt  liberal  Quantity  with  the  added  at-  ^ 
rnetion  of    clever  performers,    pretty  , 
■iris  and  gorgeous  costumes. ! 
'  Now  anyone  who  recalls  Ed  Wynn.  I! 
ilmself.  and  he  ia  very  much  himself  I 
,n  this,  his  Ilr.n  show.  reaJUes  that  It  Is 
impossible  not  to  enjoy  an  evening  while  | 
he  Is  about,  and  Wynn  is  about  every- 
thing In  the  show.   He  is  really  the  Mr.  |i 
Cook  who  leads  his  audience  through 
the  maie.  guiding  footsteps  and  offering 
explanations  where  his  plot  fails-'but 
why  speak  of  plot?    There  Is  nothing] 
to  tax  the  mind.    A  heroine  and  a  hero 
are  introduced  at  the  opening  and  then 
promptly  forgotten,  to  be  reunited  in  the  ■ 
final  number  by  Wynn  himself. 

He  savs  he  knows  he  has  failed  to 
create  heart  Interest,  but  he  has  been 
busy.  "I  carry  a  side  line  of  candy."  he 
adds.  So  in  the  long  evening's  enter- 
tainment, all  too  short,  there  is  enough 
to  pack  the  Tremont  for  the  stay  of 
this  -First  Edition"  and  a  demand  was 
created  for  many  other  editions  in  sea- 
j  sons  to  come. 

!    To  attempt  to  relate  what  happened 
I  would  be  like  attempting  to  discnbe  a 
merry-go-round  In  full  swing.    There  is 
melody  of  the  catchy,  whistling  sort. 
There  is  jazz  and  shlmmie  of  the  jazzi- 
est and  shimmiest  type. 
!    The  production  is  carefully  and  artisti- 
eally  staged  and.  while  Wynn  tries  to 
give  his  patrons  all  there  is  in  him.  he 
'  very  graciously  presents  his  company 
in  that  Inimitable  manner  which  first 
'  gained  him  prominence  in  vaudeville. 
I     Lillian    Fitzgerald    jumped  immedi- 
[  atelv  into  favor  in  her  offering      A  - 
1  Little  Parisian  Atmosphere"  and  later) 
!  sang  a  "comeallye"  in  true  Irish  style. 

The  Meyakoo,  three  Japanese,  fur-j. 
I  nUhed  a  musical  number  that  delighted, 
and  later  proved  themselves  clever  gym- 
i  nasts  As  an  added  feature  they  sang 
i  an  English  song  and  danced,  this  being] 
I  among  the  daintiest  numbers  offered  in. 
|  any  revue  or  melange  seen  In  Boston  i 
I  this  season. 

Regal  and  Moore,  two  clever  dancers] 
|  and  acrobat?,  were  conspicuous  and  i 
I  satisfying  in  the  extreme.  The  White 
'  Me'.odv  Bovs  in  jazz  numbers,  Ida  Ger-  | 
\  ber  in* toe  dances,  and  a  group  of  statu- 
'  e«que  girls  gowned  in  stunning  cos-  ( 
iumes  to  delight  the  feminine  portion  of  i 
the  audience,  are  but  a  few  from  the 
,ong  list  of  numbers  on  this  attractive 

PAfterm' the  first  act  Mr.  Wynn  was 
forced  to  make  a  speech,  which  de- 
. eloped  into  a  story,  so  it  may  be  i seen; 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  Ld  Wynn. 
carnival  is  likely  to  prove  a  drawing 


nnln   W  the  laic  .linnes   Europe,  IhP 
loader  who  was  i-hol   while  pla\me 
Koston  l  ist  i         1  ,,is  icl°'1  "w" 

r,  "l   100  "per  .  !.«/./..    '<'"  "f 

vvelrdlv  h»rmoni.«.is  svn,opntlon  would 
,„ove  popular.  He  was  right.  I  "dor 
Ms   leadership    the   organisation   flout - 

Jaz«ers  Are  Subdued 
Last  night  s  perforntftnoc  proved 


someone  had  taken  it  upon  him-.  If  to  j 
,a  strain  Ihe  wor*  of  the  jazzers  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  performance  was 
neither  real  jazz  nor  could  it  by  any 
stretch   of    imagination    he  considered 
'svmphonic.    Even  the  "St.  Louis  HK.cs." 
IwblrJl  has  been  thumped  out  In  Synco- 
"nflled  haimonv  bv  every  so-called  jazz 
Tarn  In  Boston,  was  not  handled  any 
oo   cana-bly    by    the    Clef    Club.  T,» 
Havers'  see.ne.l  to  have  been  cautioned  j 

against  letting  go.  /''^V'^t  tartod 
mu  -h  that  thev  didn't  really  get  started. 
There  were  not  a  few  exceptions,  how- 

eTom  Fletcher  was  billed  as  the  "big 
'noise"  in  store  songs.    He  was  big.  no 
J  made  much  noise,  but  not  half  as  much 
las  the  audience  made  in  their  e  for  U  to  I 
keep   him   singing.     Which   tells  Ihe, 
opinion  of  him.    He  was  tunny.    He  had 
an  original  viewpoint,  and  a  deep  bass, 
voice,  both  of  which  he  utilized  to  theii 
fullest.  .       .  t\ 

The  Creole  Serenaders  turned  out  to 
be  a  quartet  who  used  Hawaiian  instru-j 
ments   with    good    effect-     Their   vocal  i 
efforts  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  bur- 
lesque man  s  saying:   "A  good  quartet 
consists  of  a  good  tenor  and  three  men. 
The   tenors   voice  was  as   sweet  and 
<  natural  as  any  one  could  wish  for. 
T  The  organization  will  repeat  its  pei  - 
formance  tonight  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bav  Stat.-  Lodge.  I  B.  P.  O.  E.  W. 


nave  a  description  of  the  t'ros  family  | 
"One  night  at  Ui  end  of  u  dinner  a  son  j 
announced  t  •       .•  .-a. cuing  to.  ! 

means  toTresni -reel  the  dead.    His  fathc, 

■laid  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  this  dls- 
Covers  for  it  would  unsettle  heritage.  1 

Thereupon  the  thiee  sons  arose  from  the 
tablo  and  left  I  ho  house  with  tho  con- 
temptuous remark  to  tho  head  of  the 

family:  '/To  i          a  Satuiuiati." 

The  wonder  is  Uml   Vllliers  did  not 
write  ono  of  his  'Cruel  Tales"  about  this 
nadhouse.   Was  hlB  oriental  lnuijimatio,, 
i  species  of  madness?    Anatolo  Franci 
said  that  Vllliers  since  his  20th  year  had 
lot  had  for  a  day  a  table  or  a  hearth. 
"For  30  years  he  wandered  from  cafe  to 
:afe  at  night,  effacing  himself  as  a 
shadow  early    in  the  mor.nlng.  let 
.vhat  a  genius  he  was!    Living  m  a 
perpetual  dream,  he  was  happy.  in 
hought  he  lived  constantly  in  enchanted 
gardens  in  marvellous  palaces.  In  vault 
full  of  Asiatic  treasure,  where  royal 
japphlres  and  hieratic  virgins  shone  on 
him."    l>oes  any  American  read  today 
Villlers's  "Axel"  and  the  other  plays, 
unong  them  "The  rtevolt."  taj™* 
•The  Doll's   House"   was  anticipated? 
"The  Future  Eve."   in   which  Edison 
invents  an  electric  woman,  an  android 
of  surpassing  beauty,  whose  face,  move- 
ments and  speech  produce  the  illusion| 
that  she  Is  alive,  should  be  more  widely'! 
known.  . 

Another  anecdote  goes  with  the  daj  . 
\  Parisian  financially  ruined  told  his 
Uad  story  to  a  friend,  ending  with: 
"And  now  I'm  looking  for  100  francs 
"And  I  for  2,000,000."  answered  the 
friend,  putting  the  100  francs  in  his 
i  friend's  hand. 


How  Identified 
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ROSE  COGHLAN 
HEADS  KEITH  BILL 

Delists  Audience  with  Her 
Famous  "Forget  Me  Not"i 


Fifteen  minutes  with  Rose  Coghlan  at 
Keith's  this  week  in  a  vest  pocket  edi- 
tion, of  her  famous  success,  "Forget 
Me  Not."  is  so  fascinating  one  cannot 
help  wishing  it  were  twice  as  long. 
What  pleasant  memories  it  revives. 
Actresses  must  of  course  grow  old  same 
as"  other  folks,  but  fortunate  are  those, 
and  Rose  Coghlan  is  among  them, 
who  grow  old  gracefully  and  never  tire 
in  deriving  their  pleasure  from  the 
pleasuro  they  afford  others.  This  one 
bit  on  the  Keith  bill  this  week  is  a 
whole  show  in  itself. 

But  there  are  others.  For  downright 
fun  Leon  Errol  as  Fuller  Rye  in  "The 
Guest"  is  entitled  to  the  crown.  You 
simply  can't  keep  from  laughing  while 
he  is  on  the  stage.  He  keeps  the  house 
j  roaring.    Then   there  are  Bob  Nelson 

and   Frank  Cronin   in   "Smiles."  Bob 
!  comes  pretty  close  to  being  the  Char 
|  lotte  Greenwood  of  his  sex.    He  keeps!' 
.  his  audience  convulsed  with  his  amusing; 
,  antics  and  droll  songs  while  his  part-j 
1  ner  tickles  the  piano. 

1  These  are  but  three  numbers  in  an  ex-f 
j  ceptionally  interesting  bill,  one  that  in-V 
!  eludes  acrobatics,  trained  dogs,  some! 
,  mighty  clever  dancing,  and  musical| 
moments  with  violin  and  cello  that  arc 
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CLEF  CLUB  GIVES 
FIRST  CONCERT 


HEAR  AMI KY , 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sergei  Adamsky,  tenor,  gave  a  recital  j 
last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  Ednaj 
Sheopard  was  the  accompanist.  The! 
program  wa-s  as  follows;  Osmn.  third 
and  fifth  songs  in  the  cycle  "CohtaressJ 
di  ml  terra:"*  Borod'n,  Arabian  melody;  ; 
Uachrr.amnoff.  Twilight;  C.liere,  Awake.; 
Hv  Child;  Ttirr.sky-Korsakoff.  An  of| 
the  Tsar  in  "The  Snow  Maiden;"  Mous- 
sotgetr.  Km*  Saul;  Storey-Smith  A 
Caravan  from  China  comes;  Red- 
man. Sing,  Keigh-Ho!  crist,  Tnto  a 
Sh-p;  Treharn.  The.  Terrible  Robber- 
Men  Five  Russian  folk  sonss  Including 
the  Volga  Boat  song  arranged  by  Ad- 

"  Tne5 program  was  of  an  exotic  nature, 
but.  there  was'  no  thought  of  monotony,* 
for  theJ-e  was  variety  of  sentiment  and 
of  musical  thought  and  expression.  Ai-  1 
ter  the  inter-sting  Spanish  songs  rame 
the  entranring  Arabian  melody  of  Ro-  | 
rodin.    Possttly  an  Arabian  might,  fma 
the  music   of  the   Russian   foreign   to  f 
him   yet  he  would  recognize  the  mood 
of   the   "ong.    while  a  Spaniard    img.U  ,' 
find  it  profitable  to  trace  the  influence 
of  the  Moors  on  the  music  of  his  coum- 
trv     Rachmaninoff  and  C.liere  are  lefte 
UwtaJ.   but.    tho    "TwOightV    of  the 
former  is  beautiful   in   its  arlfu  s.m- 
wlicitv       With    Rimsky-Koisakolf  wo 
were  'in  the  east  aifayn.   Tho  real  Mous- 
sorgskv.  the  Moussorgsky  of  the  wild 
and  irregular  genius,  is  not  revealed  in  j 
"King  Saul.''  which,  composed  in  1SW, 
sounds  like  a  fragment  of  some  dra- 
matic work,  and  a  commonplace  one  a. 

1  In  the  group  of  songs  sung  in  English,  j 
Storev-Smith's  "A  Caravan  from  China 
Comes"  was  the  most  noteworthy.  Here,  ,j 
without  laborious  striving,  the  composer  i 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  East.    If  the 
song  had  been  signed  with  a  name  end-  ;i 
Ing  in  -oft"  or  "sky."  reviewers  might  1 
;  expatiate  on  the  Oriental  coloring  char- ( 
?  actcristic  of  Russian  and  P<*^^onV| 
.posers,  vet  here  is  a  hyphenated  Smith! 
that  worki  a  miracle  as  Mr.  Griffis  did 
in  his  orehestral  "ICtibU  Khan";  suc- 
ceeds in  putting  an  Eastern  scene,  Last-  ; 
err.  speech  and  the  mystery  of  the  East  : 
before  one.  " 

Mr  Adamsky  has  gained  in  vocal  con- 
trol but  even  if  he  had  not.  his  sm- 
'  rerity  and  effectiveness  of  interpreta- 
tion would  command  respect.  He  was 
interesting/throughout.  He  felt  as  well  1 
as  knew  his  songs.  The  melancholy  and 
the  pride. -Ihe  passion,  now  flaming,  now  , 
,  smouldering,  of  Spaniard,   Russian  and, 

■  of  those  farther  east  found  convincing 

■  jxpression.  Nor  is  the  girt,  of  eoinnvmi-  . 
m  eating  tender  and  joyous  sentiment  dc-., 
*;  r.ied  him. 

Miss  Shepparrl  played  the  accompani- 
%  ments  delight  fully,  as  a   pianist:  as  a 
'   mnsician  in  sympathy  with  ihe  singer. 
The  songs  were,  full  of  meaning  to  her 
An  audience  of  fair  size  applaud- 


i  \s  the  World  Wags: 

When  an  almost  forgotten  accpuaint- 
I  anee  is  recalled,  one  is  surprised  at  the 
I  Insignificant  details  that  are  remember-  > 
I  ed— a  foot  that  turned  in;  a  little  finger 
tthat  betraved  self-consciousness  as  its 
tt  companions  raised   the   coffee  cup;  a 
Q  »-ight  ear  scratched  by  a  left  hand.  I 
1    So  it  is  with  cities;  St.  John,  .N.  B.. 
;  for  Instance,  is  the  only  city  I  know  of 
to  boast    fringed,  embroidered  and  lacej 
dges  to  the  linen  window  shades.  Paw-i 
tucket,  R.  L,  is  forever  associated  with|  . 
Us  inhabitants'   penchant   for  beatingl 
carpets  by  moonlight.   It  seems  to  have 
ilsome  peculiar  attraction  also  for  people 
'1  whose   names  announce   their  calling: 
TWatt,  the  electrician;  S.    Needle,  the 
'itailor;  Berry  and  Cheatham,  undertak- 
'  \  >rs     Speaking  of  undertakers  reminds 
,  me' of  St.  Louis  with  its  elegant  estab- 
lishments for  shuffling  off  our  mortal 
.    coils— Greek  columned  edifices,  stained- 
glass    windows    bespeaking  decorous 
magnificence.     Worcester  shall  always  j 
be  associated  in  my  mind  with  police- 
men  in   groups;   back     streets,  main 
streets,  wherever  one  of  them  is  gather- 
ed together  there  are  two,  three  and 
four    marching,    marching,  marching. 
The  best  sandwiches  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve are  to  be  found  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
\  concoction  I  particularly  relished  was 
i  -ailed     "Belgian,"  of    two     kinds  of 
-heese,  yolk  of  egg.  catchup  and  onion, 
^ostonians  are  superb  and    unique  in 
heir  maintenance  of  supremacy  in  the 
matter  of  street  traffic.    Where  else 
could  you  find  that  calm  proprietorship 
'  which  envelops  the  jay-walkers  swarm- 
ing    over     Winter    and  Washington 
'ctreets?  M-  B-  AV- 

Worcester. 


"Wait  Till  the  Moonlight5' 

,  As  the  Wrorld  Waga: 

What  a  curious  thing  is  memory',  lou 
quote  precisely  the  first  verse  of  the 
'  song  of  which  I  could  remember  only 
'he  chorus  line.    Ned  West  was  a  Lon- 
don comedian.    He  got  into  all  sorts  of 
trouble  by  meeting  Nellie,  and  vowed 
he'd  "Never  go  east  o'  Temple  Bar" 
again-    And  those  silly  old  songs  you 
resurrect!    Some  of  them  were  melod- 
ically  attractive  in  a  sickly-sweet  man- 
ner   How  strange  that  I  should  remem- 
ber every  w6Vd  of  "Wait  Til!  the  Moon- 
i  light,"  whilst  forgetting  "Temple  Bar  ! 
!  Wait  'till  the  ir.oonliglit  falls  on  the  water 
!    Then  take  vour  sweet  'cart  out  for  a  wait, 
j  Mind  what  you  eay,  boys;  that  s  ow  to  court 

Teller  you  will  wed  'er  when  the  days  grow 

short  ,        .    _ 

She's  sure  to  cheer  you  sad  when  she  comes 
near  you,  .    ,  •.««.£ 

She  s  ever  wailing  for  a  fond  sweet  kiss 
And  If  you're  Inclined  for  a  midnight  ramble, 
Tell  me  wot  you  think  about  a  scene  lite  this. 
Chorus. 

Boston.  u-  V"  "~ 


In  "The  Jest" 

■  The  Ncw«ork  critics  are  excited  be- 
cause Miss  C-ilda  Yaresi  is  taking  Mr., 
ohn  Barrymore's  part.  Gianetto  Males- 
»ini  in  "The  Jest."  But  this  part  had) 
,een  played  before  in  this  country  by  a. 
^•oman.  by  Sarah  Bernhardt;  and  in} 
loston  by  Mimi  Aguglia  in  the  original! 
Italian  version. 

/£7  7 


also. 


^  v    _  .   in  February,  im,  that  dreamer,  realis 

Li  &  *pru^y*Ha.r list  night,  the  C  and  ironist,    Vllliers  de  l'lslo  Adam. 
:ief  Club   W.  H.  Tyers.  con-'uetor,  \] knowing  cruel  poverty  became  a  mam 
•  *  n-iisir-ians  i   nequin  at  an  insane  asylum;  he  was  UM 

in  organization  of  Negro  musicians,  |  ^  n^uman  of  whom  the  doctor  saio 
favc  y  conce  t  of  Negro  specialties,     w  v,9jtor8:   -He  Is  not  wholly  restored 
fecir-.  a3   in   London  «.    to  reason,  but  he  is  becoming  saner 


Ways  of  Fishing  there  are  but  few:  f<«[ 
It  n*  there  are  are  «™ 
Hook,   Nets.   Weels.  Nooses. 
parts.    But  lining  d^rves  the  ^ 
for  that  ITUh  are  of  hard  «d  ^  ZfT^\ 
■wither  gwteMl   to   thes  ^"^Henrx  Cor-^ 
they  ever  accepted  In  sacrun.<:. 
I  n«!iU8  Agrlppa. 

Trout 

I  as  the  World  Wags: 

T  Mceived  a  New  Year's  glft_this  yea 


than  grntiful  for.   It  Is  a  book  i  na 
long  desired  to  own,  but  never  before 

had  a  copy.    The  book  is  Isaak  Wal-| 

ton's  "Complete  Angler."     I  have  at 

divers  times  owned  some  of  the  books, 

on  angling,  the  literature  of  which  is 
quite  extensive:  Charles  flallock's  "Fish 
and  Fishing,"  a  gift  from  the  author, 
now  unfortunately  lost;  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's     "Salmonla."     the    Rev.  Dr.F 
Prince's  "I  Go  Fishing."  Robert  Blakey 
"Angling."    But  one  of  my  most  treas 
ured  gems  is  a  small  pocket  edition,! 
by  Charles  Bowlker  of  Ludlow,  Eng., 
on  the  "Art  of  Angling,"  printed  at 
Ludlow  In  1814  and  containing  nearly 
all  the  original  flies.    His  preface  is 
remarkable,  or  would  be  so  considered] 
at  the  present  day.    I  quote-:  "In-- your 
excursions  to  or  from  fishing  should 
you   overheat'  yourself  with  walking,  I 
avoid  small  Liquors  and  Water  as  you 
would  poison.  A  glass  of  generous  wine, 
brandy  or  rum  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
mote cooling  effects  without  danger  of] 
taking  cold." 

Our  old  teacher,  Walton,  is  quite  ex- 
plicit in  his  directions  as  to  the  dress- 
ing and  cooking  of  his  fish,  but  ins 
recipes  belong  to  a  more  crude  and 
coarser  age  than  the  present  time  of 
high  moral  uplift.  They  all  contain 
too  much  claret  and  Madeira  wine.  But 
for  a  good  trout,  say  1%  to  2  pounds,  I 
prefer  "trout  a  la  Roosevelt."  This  was 
introduced  by  Robert  Roosevelt,  uncle 
of  Theodore,  at  the  Middle  Dam  camp 
in  '76,  or  that  is  where  I  first  saw  the  | 
method.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  guest  at 
the  camp  and  was  given  the  credit  of 
the  innovation.   And  now  to  the  trout. 

Take  a  nice  trout,  15  inches  or  more, 
and  wipe  him  good  and  dry;  take  the 
inside  out  as  follows.    Do  not  slit  the  m 
belly    With  a  small-bladed  and  sharp  |K 
knife,  cut  around  the  gills  and  under  p 
the  tongue,   leaving  the   throat  latch  , 
intact.    Draw  the  inside  and  the  gills 
out  through  the  mouth,  leaving  the  fish  I 
practically  intact.  Wipe  the  inside  with 
a  cloth  and  if  any  blood  remains,  wipe  | 
it  out    Now  rub  some  salt  down  tne  , 
backbone  and  a  little  pepper.  Take  some 
pencils  of  nice  salt,  pork  (some  prefer  U 
butter)  and  slip  them  down  the  throat 
of  the  fish-two  ounces  is  plenty.  Put 
vour  fish  in  a  baking-pan.    Score  two 
or  three  times  half  way  across  the 
back.    Cover  with  thin  slices  of  salt  || 
pork.    One  pint  of  good  fresh  cream  or 
enough  to  half  cover  the  fish,  bake 
in  a  medium  oven  and  paste  with  the 
cream  quite  often.    When  done,  the 
cream  should  be  nearly  all  absorbed  by 
the  fish  and  come  out  a  delicate  brown. 
Serve  from  the  pan  with  green  peas 
and  a  good  baked  potato,  jacket  on, 
earlv  Ohio  preferable.    Have  a  quar- 
tered lemon  for  any  who  like  a  few 
'  drops  of  lemon  juice  on  their  fish.  Some 
shredded  lemon  peel  placed  inside  the  | 
fish,  not  too  much,  improves  the  flavor 
for  some  persons. 

The  best  trout  I  think  I  ever  ate 
(pond  fish)  were  from  the  .Little  Dia-  | 
mond  t>ond  near  Dixville  Ifot.ch,  N.  H. 
Flesh  red  and  entirely  insect  fed,  as  I 
sJ  never  saw  any  minnows  in  the  pond. 
For  brook  trout  the  south  branch  of 
the  Westfield  river  in  Hampden  county. 
I  thfs  state.  In  June  a  fish  of  SVs  inches 
would  weigh  one-half  pound;  small 
head  and  roached  up  in  the  back.  I 
used  generally  to  draw  them  as  soon  as 
caught  on  a  warm  day  and  pack  in  cold 
damp  moss. 

With  a  fair  catch— they'  were  never 
very  plentiful-hike  over  to  the  Four- 
Mile  House  on  the  Russell  road  to  have 
them  cooked  for  supper.  The  Four-Mile 
House  had  in  times  past  been  a  great 
resort  for  "hoss"  traders'  conventions 
and  other  sinful  games.    But  they  had 
!  a  garden,  and  being  somewhat  of  a 
privileged  person,  tho  writer  was  al- 
lowed to  gather  his  own  green  peas,  and, 
I  in  season,  strawberries  or  raspberries. 
At  the  foot  of  the  garden  was  a  little 
brook  edged  with  spear-mint  and  filled 
1  with  English  water  cress  and  little  fln- 
gerling  trout  darting  out  of  sight  and  a 
bed  of  Old  Maid  clove  pinks  that  I  can 
smell  now.   And  they  kept  Hudson  ale. 
a  dead-ringer  for  Bass'-Oh,  what's  the 

UThe  Four-Mile  House  is  gone;  the 
trout  are  gone,  so  those  say  who  should 
know,  and  tho  river  is  gone.  The  in- 
satiable hand  of  progress  seized  the 
river  as  a  water  supply  for  Springfield 
and  in  the  dry  season  the  stream  is 
but  a  thread.  The  timber  on  the  Wild 
Cat  is  dead  and  down,  and  the  face  ol 
the  cliff  has  been  gashed  and  torn  with 
dvnamite  to  lay  the  Aqueduct. 

If  the  surmise  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  Is 
correct  and  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
visit  the  scenes  of  their  former  activities 
we  mav  rest  assured  that  my  old  fishing 
partner  Frank  Cannon,  when  not  at 
either  Gettysburg  or  the  Wilderness,  is 
catching  ppectral  trout  from  the  streams 
of  Blandford  Russell  or  Granville,  but 
I  am  denied  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
Jovce  Kilmef  Cblest  be  his  sleep  on  the 
banks  of  the  Qurcq),  who  wished  to  pour 
a  libation  to,  the  spirit  of  his  friend 
„t  the  oak  tree's  foot,  for  I  doubt  if  ihe 


for  would  I  know  where  to  get  a  half  | 

And  the  destruction  still  goes  on,  "A  I 
wd  world,  my  masters."  H.  S. 

"Westminster. 


Rlia»is  ami  MxcnlniM  discommend  all  flsh, 
tnil  say  tliey  Iwil  vIscosltlM,  slimy  nutri- 
ment, llltlc  ami  towioiuwis  iwmrlstnwnt "  .  .  . 
T*tiis  coitlroTorsr  is  easily  (foefcled,  in  my 
Judgment  hy  Rruerliras  1.  22,  c.  13.  The  dif- 
ference ari>eth  from  the  »ltx>  and  nature  of 
pools,  sometime*  muddy,  sometimes  sweet; 
ttioy  Tie  lu  tasrto  as  tfce  pl«r«  Is  from  whence 
they  may  lie  taken.  In  Uke  manner  almost 
wo  nwy  coucluJe  of  other  fresh  flsh.— Ilobcrt 
Burton. 

BAUER  ANDTHIBAUD 

Harold  Rauer,  pfanist.  and  Jacques 
Thibaud.  violinist,  gave  in  Jordan  Hall 
last  night  the  last  of  three  joint  re- 
citals, which  Included  all  of  the  Violin 
sonatas  of  Beethoven.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  sonatas  in  A  major.  Op.  12; 
in  F  major.  Op.  M;  and  in  A  major. 
Op.  47,  were  played;  The  first  of  these, 
none  too  fruitful,  would  scarcely  have 
been  brought  forth  save  for  the  sake 
of  completion;  the  second  is  a  stamping 
ground  of  amateurs,  with  a  rondo  of 
special  beauty;  the  third  is  famous  by 
the  name  of  "Kreutzer." 

When  musicians  of  the  first  rank  come 
together  with  neither  stardom  nor 
profits  in  mind,  but  primarily  to  play 
Beethoven,  then  rampant  musical  pro- 
fessionalism is  surprised  at  their  un- 
qualified success.  This  series  of 
concerts  is  a  good  Instance  of 
such  success.  Sizzling  virtuosity^  was 
evidently  not  missed.  Messrs.  Thi- 
baud and  Bauer  subordinated  their  tal- 
ents to  the  rather  simple  beauties  of 
Beethoven.  And  an  audience  large  and 
mixed  gladly  listened  to  Beethoven  and 
all  his  works— even  in  their  varying 
degrees  of  inspiration. 
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The  recent  statistics  of  births  in  France 
re  reassuring  to  tho  "French,  who  have 
ong  deplored  the  depopulation  of  their 
ountry.    For  many  years  before  1914 
here  was  much  discussion  of  this  sub- 
set.   In  February,  1893,  Carriere,  the 
minter,  in  conversation  said  that  it  re- 
uired  a  certain  amount  of  courage  for 
lim  to  walk  in  the  street  followed  by 
his  five  children.  Some  looked  in  aston- 
ishment,   some    laughed,    and  others 
counted  aloud  the  children  behind  him. 
They  have  changed  all  that  in  France. 


A  Boy's  Pride 

On  Feb.  7,  1S95,  the  poet  Majlarme  told 
of  his  boyhood.  He  was  put  into  a 
boarding  school  by  a  grandmother  who 
was  a  social  climber  and  wished  to  see 
at  her  house  on  Sundays  boys  of  aristo- 
cratic families.  On  account  of  his  ple- 
beian name,  he  was  kicked  and  cuffed 
by  his  swell  playmates;  so  that  he 
finally  told  them  that  Mallarme  was  not 
his  real  name;  he  was  the  Count  de 
Boulainvilliers.  When  his  grandmother, 
visiting  the  school,  called  for  htm,  he 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  park  before 
answering,  letting  his  real  name  die 
away,  so  slow  he  was  in  answering. 


Teutons  Still  Toot 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  you  notice  how  the  recent  Sym- 
phony concert  at  which  Wagner  re- 
appeared brought  out  our  pre-war  Ger- 
man friends?  One  greeted  'me  "sehr 
lebhaff  in  the  corridor  during  the  in- 
termission—"Isn't  it  beautiful,  like  a 
little  bit  of  Germany  again  yet,  German 
songs  and  a  German  singer?"  (Matze- 
nauer). 

I  couldn't  let  it  go.  "Oh,  Matzenauer? 
She  is  a  Hungarian." 

So?  Tes,  but  she  married  a  Ger- 
man." 

I  couldn't  let  it  go  either.  "01v  yes, 
but  she  also  married  an  Italian." 

Spiteful  American.  Yet  I  did  refrain 
from  saying,  "Bruennhilde  sings  Eng- 
'ish  now."  I  didn't  think  of  it  in  time. 

Boston.  SYLVA  LYNING. 


John  Brown's  Bowie  Knife 

„T',<H'  B'  lnf°rms  us  that  a  family  in 
Medford  possesses  a  bowie  knife  that 
was  John  Brown's  when  he  went  to. 
Kansas    Brown  took  it  from  a  south- 
erner whom  he  captured. 

The  Town  and  the  Game 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  Tivoli.    The  place  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  ancient  Roman 
aristocracy  and  of  the  fashionables  of  j 
the     Renaissance.        In     Erckmann-  ' 
Chatrian's  "Story  of  a  Peasant"  the 
Tivoli  of  17S9  in  Alsace  was  a  little  park 
for  pleasure  parties  exactly  as  described 
by  «G.  T.  J.y  Swedish  maid.   As  for 
'»v     same'  Tivoli,   what  more  natural  p 
than  to  name  a  gambling  game  after  a  i 
Place  that  was  a  pleasure  resort  for  I 
more  than  1000  years?" 

ALBERT  FRENCH. 

Concord. 

Yes,  Tivoli  is  an  old  and  famous  city 
older  than  Rome.  We'  have  read  of  If 
how  the  poet  Horace  is  supposed  to 
Jiave  owned,  or  rented,  a  small  property 
8,here.  and  prayed  that  Tivoli  (Tibur) 


voyages  find  travels  and  warfare!"  I' 
was  at  Tivoli  that  Zenobla.  whose  teeth 

were  liko  pearls,  lived  in  tho  villa  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  victorious  Aurcllan. 

or  as  Gibbon  put  it  pompously:  "The 
Syrian  Queen  insensibly  sunk  Into  n 
Roman  matron."  President  de  Brossos 
Visited  Tivoli  In  1740,  saw  tho  waterfalls, 
noticed  that  iho  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  was 
sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  was  reminded 
of  tiie  viHasr-tn  <whierr**n onuwoa,- SbIIusi 
and  Catullus  summered,  found  fault 
with  the  Duke  of  Modena  for  negleetin^: 
tho  gardens  of  tho  Villa  d'Este,  laid 
out  in  1349.  Hailltt  found  Tivoli  an  en 
chaining,  a  falrv  spot:  he  also  found 
time  tov'say  that  Byron's-  description 
of  tho  waterfall  was  nno  poetry,  hut 
not  an  accurate  description.  '  And  at 
Tivoli  our  Hazlitt  gave  vent  to  his 
thoughts  about  freedom,  pondering  the 
fate  of  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks. 
"The  Americans,"  he  said,  "will  per- 
haps lose  theirs  when  they  begin  fully  to 
reap  all  tho  fruits  of  it;  for  the  energy 
necessary  to  acquire  freedom,  and  tho 
ease  that  follows  tho  enjoyment  of  it, 
are  almost  incompatible."  Again  we 
ask,  why  was  the  game  Tivoli  named 
nfter  Tivoli.  the  ancient  Tibur?  Mr. 
French  speaks  of  tho  game  as  a  gam- 
bling one.  It  was  not  so  in  our  little 
village.  Maiden  aunts  and  little  chil- 
dren, all  reeking  with  innocence,  shared 
in  the  harmless  indoor  sport.  One  can 
gamble  at  any  game;  with  a  fly  anil  two 
lumps  of  sugar.  Tivoli  is  pre-eminently 
a  game  for  children  and  milk  and  Water 
innocence.— Ed.  I 


Spats  and  Bonds 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

I  was  more  than  usually  interested  in 
your  column  on  Saturday,  not  merely 
because  I  was  mentioned  by  name  in  it, 
but  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  interest 
of  its  contents.  I  am  the  modest  pos- 
sessor of  a  pair  of  spats,  which  I  pur- 
chased (not  nought)  at  Selfridge's  in 
London  in  1912,  I  think  for  the  sum  of 
2  shillings  and  6.  I  got  them  because  my 
friend,  the  late  B.  O.  Peirce,  whom  I 
respected  and  loved  more  than  any 
teacher  T  ever  had  at  Harvard,  had  a 
pair!  and  he  was  no  snob.  I  wore  them 
at  a  wedding  at  which  I  was  a  promi- 
nent, I  will  not  say  imposing,  figure,  and 
they  have  lain  in  abeyance  since.  I  do 
not"  think  spats  a  low  word. 

I  also  am  touched  by  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Gaylord  Quex  regarding  advertise- 
ments of  bonds,  for  which  I  have  had  to 
have  a  special  waste  basket  made,  in  the 
form  of  a  barrel.  I  have  elsewhere  char- 
acterized the  bond  salesman  as  the  low- 
est form  of  human  intellect,  and  hi3 
trade  the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  college 
graduate  who  cannot  think  of  anything 
else  io  do.  For  this  innocent  remark  I 
have  been  cut  on  the  street  by  a  charm- 
ing young  man  of  these  parts,  who.  it 
dawned  on  me  later,  was  in  that  busi- 
ness. ARTHUR  GORDON  WEBSTER. 

Worcester.  *y 

burSIlmes! 
talks  on  russia! 


Burton  Holmes  gave  the  last 
trated  lecture  of  his  series  last  night 
in  Symphony  Hall.     The  subject  was  | 
"Vanished"  Russia,"  peculiarly  interest-  \ 
ing  at  this  tune.    Russian  Poland  ^vas. 
first  visited.    There  were  reminders  of 
the  old  days  at  Warsaw,  with  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the   Sokol   movement  of  the| 
Slavic  nations  and  with  a  picture  of  0ie 
great  demonstration  by  12,000  Sokols.  . 
Then   the  Journey  to  Petrograd  was 
made.   The  sharp  contrasts  between  the 
old  imperial  splendor  and  the  present 
distressful'  days  were  strongly  empha- 
sized.    Pictures  of  Bolshevik  orators,  a 
riots  tjy.t  foreshadowed  the  end,  werefi 
followed  by  pictures  of  the  Duma  andf. 
men  that  suddenly  became  prominent,  w 
Nijni  Novgorod    was    shown    with  its> 
markets,  as  were  the  winter  streets  of  )f 
Moscovr. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of_ 
the  travelogue  was  that  devoted  to  the 
Russian  women,  from  beauties  of  the 
ballet  to  the  amazons  of  the  Battalion  , 
of  Death.  The  lew  army  of  the  Soviet 
republic  was  seen  in  a  review.  Then 
came  a  call  on  Tolstoi,  life  portraits  of 
the  czar,  with  a  study  of  William  Ho- 
henzollern.  From  the  Kremlin  the  audi- 
ence  was  transported  into  the  country. 
Peasant  dances  pleased  the  eye.  The 
final  portion  of  the  travellogue  was 
concerned  with  Siberia,  its  present  con- 
dition, the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
that  land  the  struggles  of  the  anti- 
bolshevists,'  and  the  life  of  American 
soldiors  on  the  edge  of  the  Arctic.  Pic- 
tures and  descriptions  were  of  engross- 
ing interest.  .. 

The  lecture  will  be  repeated  this, 
afternoon.  There  will  be  a  repetition  of 
••The  Battle  Fields  of  France"  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Feb.  14,  at  2:30^  


JOSEF  LHEVINNE 

By  PHILir  HALE 

Josef  Lheyinne,  plaittst,  gave  a'  re- :' 
cilal  yesterday   afternoon  Hn  Jordan 
HalL     His  program  was  as  follows: 

Bach-d' Albert,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  V.  ] 
major;    Beethoven,    Sonata  ,  op.    UW;  j 
Beethoven— Saint     Saena,     chorus  of 
Dervishes;    Schumann,    Etudes,    Sym-  j 
phonlques;  Rachmaninoff,  Preludes,  K. 
flat  minor,  op.  23;  G  major  op.  32;  G  ' 
minor,  op.  23;  Schloetzer,  Etude;  Gllnkn- 
Balakrleff,  L'Alouette;  Rohnanyi,  Etude 
Caprice;  Balakireff,  Islamery. 

Mr.  Lhevinne  was  a  formidable  pianist 
when  he  played  hero  14  years  ago:  ha 
was  a  formidable  pianist  in  1312;  he  is 
formidable  today,  formidable  as  a 
pianist  and  a  maker  of  programs.  Be- 
cause a  pianist  is  formidable,  he  may 
nevertheless  be  treated  respectfully;  he 
may  even  Inspire  awe.  There  is  room 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  pianists  in 
the  great  Temple  of  Music  When  a 
man  has  attained  a  high  position  we 
may  accept  him  as  he  is,  as  his  nature 
impels  him,  as  his  Intelligence  allows 
Mr.  de  Pachmann  is  not  the  less  delight- 
ful by  reason  of  his  whims  and  caprices, 
his  oral  volubility  as  he  annotates 
the  music  and  his  performance  of  it 
while  he  plays.  Mr.  Paderewskl  gives 
pleasure,  but  not  on  account  of  scenic 
and  spectacular  acessories;  the  lowered 
lights,  the  long  waiting  after  the  ap- 
pointed hour  before  he  comes  upon  the 

S  Mr'  Lhevinne  is  Indisputably  a  mas- 
ter of  technic;  he  has  great  strength; 
yet,  on  occasion,  he  will  "roar  you  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove."  His  play- 
ing of  chords  is  noteworthy  for  a  solid- 
ity that  is  not  metallic;  also  for  a 
crispness  that  is  unusual.  He  can  sing 
plausibly  a   melody.     His   speed   does  t 

not  destroy  clearness.  He  launches  his 
thunderbolts  with  the  coolness  of  Olym-  • 
pian  Jove.  He  understands  the  struc- 
ture of  compositions,  but  does  not  un- 
derrate the  intelligence  of  a  hearer  by 
turning  himself  Into  a  painstaking  anal- 
yst. . 

What  is  all  this  worth  of  the  perform- 
ance is  not  intimate,  sensuous— we  usa 
the  word  in  the  higher  sense— emotion- 
al? There  is  a  lack  of  warmth;  there 
is  a  lack  of  spirituality  in  Mr.  Ltoo- 
vinne's  playing.  The  music  does  not 
come  from  within;  it  is  all  objective.^  , 

In  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue,  a 
ly  virtuoso  organ  piece,  which  som^ 
throughout  the  o'ermastering  influei*:e 
of  Buxtehude;  in  Saint-Saens's  brilliant 
paraphrase  of  Beethoven's  musio  In 
"The  Ruins  of  Athens";  in  musio  ol 
this  nature,  Mr.  Lhevinne  shines  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude;  but  this 
music  is  not  of  the'  highest  order;  it 
only  excites  wonder  at  the  proficiency 
of  the  player:  it  is  a  sure  trap  for  the 
applause  of  those  wishing  to  be  stunned 
or  to  join  in  the  madness  of  whirling 
Dervishes-.  i 
V  sonata  *>y  Beethoven  or  one  or 
Schumann's  better  compositions  calls 
for  a  poet.  -It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Lhevinne  ignores'  the  ultra-modern 
French  school.  It  is  not  easy  to  thins 
of  him  as  an  exponent  of  impression- 
ism. Can  he  justly  be  classed  as  an  in- 
terpreter, even  of  the  classics?' 


i  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love,"  a  play  in 
three  acts,  founded  on  the  novel  of  the 
same  name,  by  Arnold  Bennett,  is  pub- 
lished by  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.  The  novel  itself  is  better 
known  in  this  country  as  "The  £tory  of 
jCartOtta."  It  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Ben- 
inett's  best  romances.  As  in  the  novel, 
so  to  the  play,  it  is  not  easy  to  see- 
where  the  "sacred  love"  comes  in.  In 
the  novel,  Carlotta  hears  a  pianist 
play,  and  is  so  moved  that  she  speaks 
to  him,  goes  to  his  lodgings  and  spends 
ithe  night  with  him.  In  London  she  has 
Ian  affair* with  a  publisher  which  ends 
tragically  and  is  known  as  a  novelist 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  sex  problems. 
In  Paris  she  runs  across  her  pianist, 
now  a  dope  fiend.  She  rescues  him  from 
his  slavery.  He  composes  an  opera 
|  that  is  at  once  successful.  He  leaves  to 
igiv*  a  concert  tour  in  America.  She 
(dies  suddenly  from  appendicitis  and 
there  are  a  few  lines  about  tatr  in  a 
Paris  journal. 

The  play  has  a  happy  ending.  Car- 
lotta and  Diaz  marry,  after  she  returns 
jhim  to  the  concert  stage.  They  marry 
after  having  lived  together;  for  as  Car- 
lotta wisely  remarks:  "I  quite  see  that 
we  can't  continue  to  shock  London  in- 
definitely." s 

The  first  performance  of  this  play  was 
at  Liverpool,   Sept.   15,  when  Iris 

Hoey  took  the  part  of  Carlotta  and 
Franklyn  Dyall  played  Diaz.  The  first 
performance  in  London  was  *tm  Nov.  10 
of  last  year.  While  the  play  was  con-| 
demned  as  being  curiously  disconnected 
and  episodical,  it  was  described  by  some 
as  ingenious  and  interesting  with  humor- 
ous touches.    A  "needlessly  wad  effect"  , 
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art.  "by"  "the  audacity  «< -  »• 
r.lrl  t.,  >;l\c  her.  elf  to  Diaz  almost  un- 
invited."    A    lending   critic    lound  UM 

play  not  so  much  hard  as  ''old. 
sentimental  than  cynical,  din* hh.  .  po*"* 
>md  quite  anxious  to  expbun   It  sell  W 

terms  of  respectability."  "  rl,K'e* 

characterized  Carlotta  a„  "tt  IhorOUgniJ 

competent   woman;    as    Mr.    Bennett  ■ 

women  are  apt  to  be,  and  much  the  su- 
perior of  the  men  she  toVee,  JwnatftW 
tnorphinomanlacs  or  publishers 
In  this  country  Miss  Elsie  F*lt>»OI) 

takes  the  purl  of  Carlotta. 

"Rip  Van   Winkle."  a  folk-opera  In  J 

three  acts,  by  Percy  MacKoye,  for 
which  Oe  Koven  composed  music,  is 
published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  of  New  , 
York.  It  Is  not  safe  to  judge  a  play  ort 
a  libretto  until  the  play  or  the  opera  s 
seen  on  the  stage.  A  "literary  charm  is 
too  often  Injurious  to  dramatic  effects. 
This  opera  has  been  performed  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York.  The  critics  arc 
not  of  one  mind  concerning  the  librettn. 
When  an  opera  fails  or  hrs  onlv  mod- 
erate success,  friends  of  the  composer 
put  the  blame  on  the  librettist,  while 
the  friends  of  the  librettist  sniff  at  the 
music.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr. 
MacKaye  calls-  bis  libretto  a  folk 
opera.  He  has  taken  the  old  story  of 
Rip,  made  familiar  by  Irving  and  latei 
by  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  has  rc-shaped 
it  curiously  Rip  is  not  married  before! 
he  goes  to  the  mountains.  Katrina  has 
a  little  sister.  Peterkee,  who  meets  with 
Rip  the  crew  of  the  Half  Moon.'  They 
like  her  and  give  her  a  magic  flask. 
When  Rip  returns,  old.  bent,  flouted  by 
'the  villagers,  she  hands  him  the  magic 
flask,  and  lo.  lie  Is  as  he  was  before 
his  sleep.  Hudson  and  his  crew  accom- 
pany the  couple  to  the  church.  A  Goose 
Girl  with  a  song  is  introduced  to  pass 
away  the  time,  and  a  supposedly  comic 
clement  is  supplied  by  young  Van  Euro- 
rnel.  who  stutters  throughout  the  play. 
Until  the  opera  is  performed  here,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  say  whether  the 
text  inspired  the  composer  or  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  gingers.  Merely  read- 
ing the  libretto,  one  might  say  that  a 
good  story  had  been  needlessly  spoiled. 

"Cleopatra's  Night,"  text  by  Alice  L. 
PoUock.  who  based  the  libretto  on  Gau- 
tier's  story,  muric  by  H«nry  Hartley,  is 
published  in  handsome  form  for  voice 
and  piano  by  Oliver  Dilson  Company. 
The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  on  Jan.  31,  when 
Jlrae.  Alba  took  the  part  of  Cleopatra. 

Strange  to  say.  the  critics  did  not 
then  note  the  fact  that  an  opera  based 
on  this  story  of  Gautier's  was  produced 
at  the  Opera-Cominue,  Paris,  on  April 
25.  1885.  when  Sophie  Heilbron  took  tne 
part  of  Cleopatra.  The  composer,  Vic- 
tor Masse,  died  in  1884.  The  librettist 
was  the  experienced  Juies  Barbier. 
There  were  30  performances. 

The  librettist  of  Mr.  Hadley's  opera 
was  censured  because  she  "softened" 
the  character  of  Cleopatra,  who  gave 
the  amorous  man  of  the  people,  who 
pleased  her  fancy,  a  night  of  love  on 
condition  that  he  would  die  the  next 
morning.  In  Gautier's  story  the  Queen 
is  thus  classed  with  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Thamar.  Gautier  pictures 
the  slave,  poisoned,  lying  on  the  floor 
when  Antony  returns.  He  asks  tho 
meaning.  Cleopatra  smiles  and  says 
she  was  only  testing  a  poison  that  she 
might  take  if  Augustus  should  make 
her  prisoner.  But  in  Mr.  Hadley's  op- 
era she  caresses  the  dead  body,  sings 
lovingly  to  it  with  "her  voice  breaking." 
kisses  his  lips  tenderly  as  she  hears  An- 
tony calling  from  without. 

In  Masse's  opera  "Charmion,"  the  at- 
tendant of  the  Queen  is  in  love  with  the 
fellah,  whose  mother  is  introduced,  as 
are  Bocchoris,  the  chief  of  the  guards, 
and  a  muleteer,  who  has  a  song  of 
"local  color." 

The  lover  of  a  night  appears  also  in 
June,  de  Girardin's  drama  "Cleopatre," 
which   was  produced   at  the  Theatre 
Francais  on  Nov.  13,  1847,  when  Rachel 
took  the  part  of  the  Queen.  But  this 
lover,  a  slave,  though  poisoned,  does 
mot  die.   He  is  brought  to  life  by  VMM 
tidious,  Diomede  and  a  Greek  physician, 
so  that,  for  political  reasons,  Antony, , 
made  jealous,  could  be  separated  from  I 
the  Queen.   This  slave  is  appointed  to  i 
1  act  as  spy  on  Cleopatra,  but  he  strives  ! 
to  save  her.   At  tho  end,  when  Antony  , 
is  dead,  there  is  a  stormy  scene  between 
|  Cleopatra  and  Octavia.  The  latter  cries:  | 
"The  true  wife  is  tho  one  that  does 
!not    outlive    her    husband."  Cleopatra 
j  tries  to  stab  herself,  but  is  prevented,  j 
I  The  slave,    disguised    as    a    priest   of  j 
'[Amnion,  brings  h^r  the  asp.  Boauvallet, 
'added  to  his  reputation  by  Jiis  imper-  j 
isonation  of  the  slave.    In  spite  of*the| 
Iglowing  eulogy   of   Theophile  Gautier, 
| the  play  was  not  successful. 

E.  Robert  Schmitz 

I  E.  Robert  Schmitz.  pianist,  who  will 
I  play  at  the  Symphony  concerts  Ibis 
week,  was  born  in  Paris  of  ail  Alsatian 
[family.  He  studied  the  piano  at  tbj 
IParis  Conservatory  with  the  late  t<oni 
Diemer  and  was  awarded  the  lirst  prize 
in  1910.  He  then  nia<l'  concert  tours  and 
accompanied  Ma«gi<  Tovtc  Julia  Culc 
•Lula  Mysz-Gmeino    and  other  singers. 
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nd  p«ld| 
of  i  ho 


In  the  foundation  of  the  "Association 
lea  Concerts  Schrnltz"  ho  was  n.<Mst- 
rsl  by  Debussy.  Gabriel  Fsure.  Saint- 1 
Saens.      Bruneau.      Diemer.  Florent 

Schmltt  and  others.  In  1914  he  joined 
ihe  army  of  France,  and  during  a  ser- 
vice of  3S  months  was  woundod  twice,' 
faaaed  severely,  and  sent  to  a  hospital, 
H^Bt  he  remained  six  months.  In  the 
fall  of  ]M8.  honorably  discharged,  he 
^H^Rft  Chicago,  wh<jio  ho  tausriil  foi  l 
n  few  inoi  '  -■  and  played  in  p;M;c.  Go-I 

U  to  New  v.  ",;  w..<  h  is  now  !>':« 
lorn.-,  he  at  once  gained  fame  by  his  re- 
Itej  in  Aeolian  Hall  on  April  L.  WIS- 
|o  cav.  "i,i  !■  ciia!  on  Pec.  o.  He 

>egan  in  New  York  on  the  of  last 
nonth  i  -Mies  of  four  recitals  with 
•omineius  The  mineral  .-.."j.  ".  is  "The 
spirit  of  Modern  Music  oompa'.'iJ  with 
h,-  '•^'rit  of  Classical  and  Romantic 
Music  and  in  Illations  with  the  other 
fine  Vrt«  "  The  *-ird~. 1  o:  the  las; 
[VI,  in  l«-  "The  Scientific  connection 
Kslwten  l!u«  line  arts,  the  tradition  of 
the  masse*  in  it'  erroneous  expression: 
Ha  h.  the  first  cubist;  Debussy,  the  first 
sUnslc." ' 

Michel  Fokine 

Through  the  performances  of  the 
Ballet  Russe.  whi.-h  Boston  audiences 
saw  several  years  ago.  Fokine"  s  name 
has  become  well  known  as  a  creator, 
r  this  country.  Nijinsky.  Bolm  and 
Marine  took  the'  parts  thai  Fokine  had 
made  his  own  In  Paris.  Petrograd.  Rome 
and  other  European  cities.  Fokine.  with 
his  wife.  Vera  Fokina.  will  give  a  pr  o- 
gram of  dances  in  Symphony  Hall.  Fri- 
dav  evening,  Feb.  'JO. 

"I  have  composfcd  many  dances  and 
pantomimes."1  he  says,  "and  other  peo- 
ple have  taken  them  around  the  world, 
sometimes  with  my  permission,  some- 
times without;  often  doing  violence  to 
my  ideas,  and  many  times  calling  what 
is  mine  their  own.  But  here  I  am.  *l 
spent  my  last  roubles  for  a  horse  to 
assist  mo  In  traveling.  I  reached  Den- 
mark without  money  and  went  to  work, 
in  six  months  I  was  on  my  feet  again." 
Thus  he  described  his  flight  from  Petro- 
grad. 

The  turning  point  in  Fokine  s  care-i 
was  the  Paris  season  of  the  Ballet  Rus-e 
in  lSKto.  He  is  now  less  than  33  year- 
cf  age;  his  fame  dates  back  IS  years. 

••From  lf04  to  1909.  1  was  a  young 
chap  working  in  the  imperial  Ballet  at 
Petrograd.  following  the  usual  formulas 
which  the  institution  had  inherited.  I 
was  skeptical  of  the  old  methods.  I 
asked  one  of  my  professors  why  we  fol- 
lowed them.  'Because  that  is  tradition, 
he  said.  'It  can't  be  different." 

■  1  thought  It  could  be  different,  so  I 
composed  two  or  three  ballets  each  year. 
:  and  produced  them  with  pupils.    I  did 
not  dare  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
stiff  crinoline  'toutou'  or  dancing  cos- 
tume or  with  the  'toe  of  metal'  or  the 
.  regular  geometrical  arrangement  of  the 
corps  de  ballet  of  the  Imperial  Theatre. 
[  My    first    private     productions  were 
•Carnival,"  'Les  Sylphides.'  'Cleopatre.' 
j  'Choplniana.'  "Acis  and  Galatea,'  and 
J  "Prince  Igor.' 

"As  ballet  master  of  the  Paris  sea- 
I  son  of  Russian  b-.ilet  in  1909  I  intro- 
I  duced  some  of  these  spectacles  and  the 
1  success  was  phenomenal.  The  following 
:  ytar  In  Paris  1  composed  "Schekera- 
:  zade,'  'Fire  Bird.'  'i-'pectre  of  the  Rose' 
and  a  number  of  others.  In  1911  I  did 
I  -Petrouchka'  and  'Thamar.'  In  1912  1 
S  composed  'Daphnis  and  Chloe,'  with 
I  music  by  Ravel.  That  same  year  I 
I  produced  at  Petrograd  -Orpheus  and 
I  Eurydice"  and  at  last  my  ideas  had  been 
I  completely  accepted.  In  1913  I  com- 
I  posed  for  Mme.  Pavlowa  *Les  Preludes 
I  to  music  cf  Liszt,  and  two  weeks  before 
■.  the  w-ir  started  T  composed  and  pro- 
I  dnced  at  Paris  'Le  Coq  d"Or'.  Since,  1 
have  produced  a  number  of  important 
I  works,  chiefly  at  Petrograd— notably 
I  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,'  with 
"  Dukas's  music. 

[  "Formerly  the  solo  dancer  made  the 
5  same  kind  of  entrance — went  through 
'1  the  same  motions,  whether  the  subject 
3  w-s  a  pantomime  of  modern  Europe  or 

■  ancient  Assyria.  She  wore  a  short,  um- 
I  brella  skirt  and  a  laced  bodice:  her 
I  hair  In  modem  style,  diamonds  in  her 
I  cars  and  a  fixed  smile  on  her  face.  All 
9  this  was  tradition.  No  one  ever  had 
I  the  idea  that  a  Spanish  effect  might  be 
3  desirable  for  the  ballet  of  the  opera 
3  'Carmen."  'Ah.  Mr.  Fokine.'  said  an 
E  espert  to  me  once,  'do  not  risk  changing 
1.  the  entrance,  or  ycu  will  surely  spoil 
Bl  the  performance.'  Now  it  is  different, 
■j  We  loo'.:  for  expression,  rather  than 
J>!  mere,  technique  in  the  dance." 

Mwilkie  Bard  at  Keith's 
>1  Theatre:  His  Peculiar  Art 

Wilki»  Bard,  for  many  years  a  favorite 
J  with   the  audiences   of  London  music 
H  halls,  will  be  at  B.  F.  Keith's  new  ths- 
I  atre  this  week-   Romantic  stories  have  j 
If  been  told  about  his  name:  the  folio  wing  J 
Bene  is  sail  to  be  true, 
j    "There  Is  a  British  custom  for  those 

■  r»#=iirinir  a  nrnfoiuinnal  cognomen  to  use 


Bard's  Christian  name  was  Willie,  and 
his  mother'*  n-imo  was  Gehhard.  In 
those  days  the  comedian  wore  very  high 
collars',  chokers  very  much  like  those 
used  by  Louts  Mann  and  Sam  Bernard. 
Theso  collars  had  to  bo  made  to  order. 
When  placing  an  order  with  a  new  firm, 
the  nan.  and  address  were  left  With  S^ 
clerk.  When  the  collars  were  delivered] 
the  label  read  Wllkio  BardV  It  acemed' 
an  unusual  name,  nnd  Impressed  Mr. 
Bard  so  much  that  he  decided  in  the  fu- 
ture it  would  be  the  cognomen  he  would 
try  to  make  famous.  In  thus  manner, 
an  unknown  haberdashery  clerk  created 
a  name  that  was  to  become  known  all 
over  the  world."  . 

It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Bard  M  years 
ago  was  a  clerk  In  a  cotton  broker"' 
office  In  Manchester,  Eng. 


He  was  a 

the  star  of  an  amateur  theatrical  com- 
pany. 

Mr  W.  R.  Titterton  in  his  amusing 
book',  "From  Theatre  to  Music  Hall. ' 
published  tight  years  ago.  studied  the 
art  of  Mr.  Bard  in  contrast  with  that  of 
Mark  Sheridan,  and  entitled  the  study: 
"The  Unctuous  and  the  Dry."  He  spoke 
of  Bard's  "'Sympathetic  confidential  out- 
ness, that  comfortable,  generous  self- 
complacency.'  He  saw  him  as  a  police- 
man falling  asleep,  murmuring  happily : 
"A"m  here— if  A'm  wanted, 
If  A'oi  wanted— A'm  here. 
Mr  Titterton  continued  :  "W  ilkie  Baxa 
comes  from  a  Lancashire  village  or  a 
l^ancashire  town.  He  is  not  a  peasant, 
because  there  are'  no  peasants  in  Lan- 
cashire, «>ut  he  Is  as  near  to  the  peas- 
ant as  the  humorful  Lancastrian  can 
come  He  loves  the  types  he  creates, 
and  thev  are  all  leisurely.  You  cannot 
dream  of  bustle  while  he  speaks.  And 
all  his  types  are  sunny — at  peace  with 
all  men  and  in  hopes  of  a  bright  here- 
after. When  he  makes  fun  of  people— 
r.s  he  sometimes  does  of  those  Who  are 
supposed  to  help  him  in  his  song— the 
ridicule  sounds  like  a  benediction." 


Notes  of  a  Personal  Nature  About 

Stage  Folk  and  Musicians 

Albert  Coates  has  been  offered  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Society  of  London.  According  to  all  re- 
ports, he  is  a  remarkable  conductor. 
His  name  was.  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  be- 
fore Mr.  Rabaud  was  engaged.  Mr. 
Coates  had  then  left  Petrograd,  or  was 
about  to  leave,  if  the  Bolsbeviki  could 
be  persuaded  to  let  him  go. 

VVeedon  Grossmith's  "few  things"  sold 
at  auction  in  London  included  "mainly 
household  trappings  and  decorations, 
ranging  from  an  old  English  cruet 
frame  (with  spirally  fluted  glass  casters 
and  bone  tops),  various  pewter  tankards, 
inciuding  one  from  the  old  Globe  Tavern 
at  Wapping.  to  Hepplewhite,  Chippen- 
dale and  Sheraton  cosy  chairs  and  use- 
ful cabinets;  a  porter's  chair  entirely 
covered  with  green  leather,  a  tall  Tans- 
ley  clock  in  Sheraton  oak  case,  an  old 
table  piano  by  Astor  of  Cornhill.  a  chan- 
delier of  green  porcelain,  with  branches 
fitted  for  a  dozen  electric  lights,  and  old 
Jacobean.  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian 
chests  and  settees. 

Gertrude  Elliott  (Lady  ,  Forbes-Rob- 
ertson  W:li  reappear  at  a  West  end 


I  theatre,  London,  with  Peggy  Primrose 
,  in  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 
5    The  Daily  Telegraph  speaks  England's 
j  indebtedness  to  Bolshevism  for  the,  ap- 
'  pearance  of  Lawrance  Collingwood.  a 
comooser  of  English  birth  who  studied 
in  1911  at  Petrograd  with  Tcherepin  and 
Steinberg.    His  "Symphonic  Poem"  was 
performed  there  by  the  Court  orchestra 
and  in  1916  a  scene  from  his  "remark- 
able" music  to  "Macbeth"  was  played. 
He  has  written  two  piano  sonatas,  and 
settings  for  voice  and  piano  of  some  of 
Dowson's  poems.    "It  is  probably  in  his 
•Macbeth'  music— that  tremendous  mon- 
ologue of  Macbeth  before  and  the  inter- 
view with  Lady  Macbeth  after  the  mur- 1 
der— that  Collingwood  has  gone  furthest 
and  is  more  completely  himself." 

Often  one  comes  across  odd  names  of. 
composers,   but  I  seriously  hope  that 
Driffil  is  no  more  than  a  name  of  him 
who  wrote  the  Andantino  in  5-4  time, 
which  Mr.  J.  A.  Meale.  is  to  play  at  his 
recital  in  the  Central  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day next  at  1.    I  remember  a  flutist 
named  Tootiil.  Wagner,  Rubinstein  and 
Chopin  also  figure  in  Mr.  Meale's  scheme 
with  one  Mansfioid.  The  last  I  take  not 
to  be  Edgar  Mansfield,  our  own  H.  .H. 
Pierson    of   pious'  memory,    who  Ger- 
manised  his  name  because   we  didn't 
like  his  music,  and  died  in  Hamburg 
or  Leipzig,   I   forget   which.  Anyhow, 
he  wrote  the  music  always  used  in  myj 
time  for  the  p<  tformances  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Goethe's  "Faust."  How[ 
1  many  folk  remember  or  have  heard  that?! 
;  — London  Daily  Telegraph, 
j    MIs3    Felice    Lyjie   sang    the    "Mad  I 
Scene"  from  Thomas's  "Hamlet."  She! 
ought,  of  course,  by  rights  to  be  com- ' 
peting  with  the  multitode  in  the  fash- 1 
lonable   folksong  and   the  sempiternal 
song  of  atmosphere.    Instead  of  which 
she  goes  about  haling  souls  out  of  men's 
bodies    by    slngiag   actual    tunes  and 
trolling  wonderful  roulades  in  the  fash- 
Ion  of  our  grandmothers  better  than 
anyone  else  ux  this  moment  can  do  it. 
and,  what  is  more,  as  well  as  she  lias 
ever  done  it  herself  In  the  past. — Lon- 
don Timee. 
Grock  is  going  wonderfully  well.  Con- 


regardlng  Gro  k  which  was  u  "master- 
piece" of  my  pal.  Walter  Klngsley  s  pub. 
Ilclty  man  to  the  Keith  houses.  Had 
Walter  "pulled"  such  a  story  in  London 
he  would  I)  i  ■  .■■■up:  omplly  removed 
to  the  Tower,  there  to  be  hung  by  the 
reek  or  shot.  The  story  was  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  Germans  broke 
through  at  Cambral.  and  the  Kngllsh 
were  temporarily  retreating  (Walter  d'd 
not  say  temporarily),  the  English  nation 
became  despondent.  "Even  King  George 
and  the  royal  family."  so  the  story  ran. 
"felt  the  depressing  ccect  of  the  coun- 

•"trys "setback.    In   their  sad  extremity 
thev  sent  for  Crock.  The  famous  clown 
hurried  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  by 
his  comedy   genius   ho   rcstoreed  the 
smiles  nnd  the  confidence  ot  the  nation  s 
rulers."  America  1»  a  democratic  coun- 
trv.  yetV  falls  for  this  sort  of  nonsense. 
Tho  storv  of  Crock's  wonderful  effect 
Ion  royalty  is  also  carried  on  the  Palace 
programs,  and  was  carried  the  whole 
week  prior  to  his  appearance.  I  met 
Kingsley  tonight  and  said:     You  d  be 
I  shot  at  sunrise  of  you  tried  to  launch 
!  that  sort  of  a  story  In  a  J>°»do»  '£Pe'' 
1  Of  course.  Walter,  with  a  smile,  an-, 
swered  wi  h  the  ok!  sag:  "I  don't  get  up 
SE*Urly.M-New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Stage  (London). 

Details  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  II. 
B  Irving,  who  died  on  Oct.  17  last,  aie 
announced  as  follows:  Gross  «s tate  was 
sworn  at  £39,170  15s.  3d:  net  value  of  the 
estate  after  deduction  of  deceaseds 
debts!  etc  £37.824  2s.  4d.  From  this  sum 
Is-to  be  deducted  £3433  Ss.  8d..  being  the 
estate  duty  payable.  Pecun>*r^les„a?!?* 
wee  left  to  Mrs.  Irving  of  £o00.  and  to 
the  two  children  of  £1000  each;  the  re- 
mainder was  left  upon  trust  the  in- 
come being  payable  to  Mrs.  Irv  ing  .for 
her  life,  and  at  her  death  to  the  two 
children  in  equal  shares.  - 

The  multitude  of  friends  mane  by 
Emile  Mlynarski.  for  so  long  conductor 
of  -the  Scottish  orchestra,  and  a  familiar 
figure  in  London  musical  life,  Will  be 
glad  to  hear  that,  according  to  informa- 
tion recently  received,  he  has  been,  en- 
abled to  leave  Moscow  for  his  estate  on 
the  Niemon.  together  with  his  family. 
But,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  all  who  ever" 
knew  him.  Alexander  Siloti  died  in  the 
early  autumn  of  last  year-God  rest  him, 
ior  a  better  never  walked.  I  have  m  my 
possession  a  book  in  which  many  dis- 
tinguished musicians  who  have  visited 
England  in  many  past  days  have  in- 
scribed their  names,  some  of  them  with 
funny  attachments,  so  to  speak.  Deal 
o  d  friend  Siloti-I  knew  him  3*  years  , 
i«o-wrote  the  last  time  he  was  hero 
and  among  other  things  that  he  wrote, 
rweare  the  most  remarkable  "forger  es 
I  of  the  signatures  of  Anton  Rubinstein 

3  and  Liszt.  When  I  remarked  on  the  e*- 
J  Inordinary  similarity  of  Lhfc  Jorg enc* 

to  tho  originals  (1  know  Liszt  s  hand- 
writing r.s  well  as  Liszt  knew  it)  SUM 
told  me  that  during  the  year  he  lived 
with  Liszt  at  Weimar  he  was  Liszt  s 
«ecretarv  in  nearly  all  his  letter  writing, 
Lut  was  "mited  only  by  the  cheque  toot 
so  close  was  the  "forgery"  to  the  ot 
'inal.  This  fact  may  have  its  significance 

4  since  as  Siloti  was  full  of  run.  he  may 
fl  wSThav  written  L.sztian  otters  with 

Ws  own  hand  that  have  passed  Into  libra- 
ries as  original;  if  they  have  I  11  wager 
that   thev   have   not   been  discovered 
Manv  readers  may  recall  a  magnificent 
m-onunciamento  I  printed  in  th.^pageatj 

of  tfie~war  which  Silbt 


etc. 


the  beginning 
I  had  issued  to  the  German  press,  in  which 
i  he  declared  his  firm  determination  never: 
,  again  to  sot  his.  foot  upon  a  Gerrnan| 
.  concert  platform.    A  great  pianist  wasj 

•  Siloti,  and  an  even  greater  man.  A  fine 
appreciation  by  him  of  the  Liszt  he 
adored  and  served  so  well  was  issued,  II 
think,  in  Edinburgh  by  his  friend  (andf 
mine).  Mr.  James  Simpson.  Hail  to  Mly- 
narski; farewell  to  dear  old  friend  Siloti'i 
-London  Daily  Telegraph.  I 

W.  F.  Ciitheroe,  an  English  actor,  whoj 
was  for  30  years  out  of  a  stage  life  -of  50f 
years,  associated  "with  Wilson  Barrett  in) 
"The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  "Claudian," 
...  died  recently  at  the  age  of  S7. 
Gaby  Deslys.  very  sick  In  Paris,  has 
undergone  another  operation. 
Some  eight  days  ago  I  returned  home 
'  to  find,  without  any  warning,  that  our 
old  friend  Fernandez  Arbos  was  sitting 
in  mv  own  chair!   There  he  was.  smile. | 
i  twinkle,   fun— all  as  in  -those  30  years 
that  he  lived  among  us  when  we  thought 
nothing  of  wars  and  things,  and  only 
were  out  to  rnako  the  most  of  life  as  wo 
saw  it  then,   when  all  the  world  was 
young,  as  it  will  be  again  for  all  but  the 

•  black-edged  b>  nature,  atoos  had  made 
a  mad  rash  from  Paris,  wh^re  he  had 
conducted  a  concert  of  Spanish  music  at 
tho  Opera  (which,  incidentally,  the 
"strikers"  insisted  on  giving  In  spite  of 

■  the    strike),    in    order   to   see   a  few 
!  friends,  I   for  one  regret  very  much 
that  his  immensely  arduous  work   in  I 
Madrid,  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  San 
Sebastian  necessitates  his  remaining  In  |, 
Spain;  for  a  more  genial,  earnest,  capa»  t. 
ble,  human  musician  never  breathed  our  |t 
I  fog —London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Arbos  is  well  remembered  here,  f 
\  Perhaps  he  was  not  the  ono  for  the  |UJ 
i  position  of  concert  master,  but  he  was  a  I 
I  fine  musician,  an  accomplished  mimic,  I 
and  ;i  delightful  gentleman. 

 , — 

Lady  Gregory's  New  Play;  Notes 
About  the  Stage  and  Actors 
.   "The  Golden  Apple,"'  a  play-  in  three  U 
acts  and  10  scenes,  by  Lady  -Gregory,  ft. 
was  produced  at  the  Abbey.  Dublin,  on  j' 
Jan.  i>.    The  Stage  remarked:    "What - 1) 


the  theatre  "The  Golden  Apple'  does  n  il 
B  across.!    Not  even  the  good  acting 
It  hod  nt  the  hands  of  the  Abbey  Players 
could  save  It  from  the  condemnation  of 
faint  applause,    Regretfully  must  It  be 
said  I^idy  Gregory  has  essayed  the  im- 
possible.  One  can  no  more  evoke  drama  | 
out  of  a  subject  essentially  undrainatlo 
than  one  chu  make  bricks  without  straw. 
The  defect  Is  In  the  theme-Ladv  Gregory 
has    hopelessly    hampered    herself  by 
weaving  a  'story  of  old  world  enchant- 
ment" in  which  the  characters  are  per- 
petually going  hither  and  thither  across 
half  the  world,  and  the  clear  conduct  of! 
the  plot  necessitates  the  breaking  up  of 
tho  action  into  an  excessive  numbor  of 
short  scenes,  which  call  for  a  frequent 
lowering  of  tho  tableaux  curtains  —  an 
expedient  frittoring  away  the  interest. 
Added  to  this,  the  general  air  or  leisure- 
ly progression,  such  as  renders  the  old 
chronical    histories   wearisome   to  the 
flesh  when  put  Into  action,  Is  painfully 
accentuated  by  Lady  Gregory's  unique 
predilection  for  discursive  and  embroid- 
ered   speech.     Although    fine  feathers 
mako  fine  birds,  fine  writing  does  not 
make  a  lino  play.   Equally  clumsy  with 
ithe  soheme  of  'The  Golden  Apple  is  its 
*  treatment.     Although   designed    as  a» 
■child's  play,  fun  Is  almost  wholly  ab-  1- 
sent."  .  , 

<t  tho  Old  Vic  in  London  11  Plays  and  U 
j  five    operas    were    performed    between  V 
'  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  30.   Among  the  plays  | 
i  were  "The  Merchant  of  Venice.      Ju-  V- 
Mius  Caesar,"   "A  Midsummer  Night  s  m 
Dream."  "Hamlet,"  "Othello."     Corio-  K: 
!  lanus-"  and  "The  Tempest,"  alternating 
;J  with   operas   so    widely   contrasted  as 
'"The  Bohemian    Girl"    and   "Figaro,  m 
"Carmen"    and    "Lohengrin."     To    a  PM 
house   packed   from    the   three-shilling  O 
stalls  to  the -three-penny  gallery,    Lo-  H 
hengrin"  was  performed.  I 
In    the   devastated    area    of   1'  ranee.  ■ 
I  where  British  soldiers  are  engaged  this  if; 
i  winter  in  searching  for  the  bodies  of  f* 
!!  their  dead  comrades  and  removing  them  | 
to  the  cemeteries,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  re-  , 
ports  that  U  has  established  huts  for  , 
the  comfort  of  the  men  working  in  these  H 
Isolated  places.  At  Rolsel,  In  the  Somrne  IT, 
area    a  hut  has  been  constructed  en-  j 
tlfeJy  from  the  debris  of  the  battle-  j 
fields,    even    the   stage    scenery    being  | 
painted  on  the  backs  of  dummy  tanks.  | 
On  its  stage,  quite  ambitious  plays  have  ■ 
been  presented.  B 
Mr   H.  C.  Bailey,  discussing  a  revival* 
of  "Julius  Caesar"  in  London,  says  that  M 
while  Antony  is  the  most  interesting^ 
character  In   Shakespeare's   story,   the  ■ 
great  actors  have  usually  preferred  to  ttj 
nlav  Brutus;  that  the  play  is  nc  the 
tragedy  of  Caesar,  but  of  Brutus,  for 
whom  our  sympathies  are  asked,  and 
Brutus  dominates  tne  play.    Yet  'it  is  ^ 
quite  certain  that  the  real  Brutus  _  was  H 
as  poor  a  creature  as  any  professional™ 
politician  in  all  the  ages."  Mr.  Bailey  W 
also  thinks  that  Caesar  could  have  saved  ■ 
himself.     "He  had  done  so  much  that  H 
nothing  was  left,  to  do;  ho  was  tired.  BB 
his  health  was  weakening — and  so  tney  m 
could  kill  him  if  it  amused  them. '      .  ■ 
"(The  Snows  of  Destiny"  is  a  Swedish  m 
film  of  more  than  usual  interest.    V\  e  ■ 
have  often  in  these  columns  had  occa-  m 
sion  to  protest  against  the  prevalence  of  M 
the  unexpected  "happy  ending"  in  pres-  M 
ent-day  films,  and  it  is  left  to  this  Swed-  g 
Ish  film  to  prove  to  an  audience  that  ■ 
a  story  can   be  quite  conclusive  even  | 
though  it  ends  unhappily.    It  is  perteel-  U 
lv  obvious  that  an  unhappy  ending  does  a 
riot  Inevitably  lead  to  perfection.    It  is  | 
equally  obvious  »hat  a  happy  ending  13  | 
not  Invariably  suitable.     What  should  | 
be  aimed  at  is  a  logical  ending  ao 
many  film  authors  construct  a  plot  that 
is  pure  drama  for  three-quarters  of  its  g 
length   and   then   becomes  sentimental 
nonsense.  "—London  Times.* 


News  of  Parisian  Theatres 
as  Reported  by  The  Stage 

Mme.  Bernhardt  has  produced  at  her  l| 
theatre  a  play  by  Pierre  Frondaie,  au-  \U 
thor  of  several  dramatizations  and  onejR 
or  two  Plays  of  his  own.  "I  doubt  if  |I 
•La  Maison  Cemee'  Is  much  suited  to  ;U 
the  usual  public  of  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  J 
Theatre,  tor  all  its  romantic  intrigue  * 
and  setting.  In  craftsmanship,  it  is  an  | 
advance  on  the  author's  earlier  worK.  . 
•Montmartre,'  but  It  is  little  more  or  H 
less  than  a  domesticated  melodrama  j. 
The  Plot  is  very  similar  to  'L' Alibi  ana  M 
Augustin  Thomas's  'Rio  Grande.  withM 

I  the  difference,  that  it  cloes  not  present  U 
the  same  shrewd  study  of  certain  15 
phases  of  military  life,  for  M.  Frondaie  g 
has  chosen  English  officers  for  his  char-  | 
acters  and  Mesopotamia  for  his  setting.  ■ 
neither  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  g 
much  personal  observation  or  lntimafe  ■ 
knowledge  cn  the  part  oi  the  author.  | 
The  old  and  ever  harrowing  dilemma! 
of  a  man  who  must  sacrifice  his  honor  I 
or  compromise  the  woman  he  loves  IS  U 

I  the  main  plot  of  the  play.    Jeff  Gordon! 

'  and  Lady  Ward  are  platonic  lovers.  we| 
are  given  to  understand,  but  when  he| 

I  is  ordered  ?rn  a  dangerous  mission  they  W 
arrange  a  secret  meeting  to  say  'Good-W 

•  i  by.'   Muj.  Davis  has  an  eve  on  Jeff,  andp 

■  has  the  house  surrounded— hence  the  I 
1  title.    Jeff  cannot  leave  without  com-1 


A  New  English  opett;  wh 
About  Music  in  General 

"Quentin  Durward."  a  romantic  opera 
in  one  act,  based  on  Scott's  novel,  music 
by  Alick  Maclean,  was  produced  at 
Newcastle.  Eng..  on  Jan.  IS.  "Here.' 
said  the  Times,  "at  last  Is  a  British 
opera  with  a  healthy  story,  combined 
with  live  and  original  music  of  which 
the  critic  can  write  with  unreserved 
appreciation.  Tho  usual  tale  of  new 
British  operas  is  a  monotonous  ono. 
either  of  a  work  conceived  on  a  'grand 
scale'  wending  its  turgid  way  through 
6lorm  and  passion  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  music  'advanced'  to  the  point 
of  eccentricity  or  popular  to  the  verge 
of  banal  triviality.  'Quentin  Durward' 
tooms  with  real  melody.  The  leitmotif 
Is  freely  used  throughout,  but  to  give 
coherence  to  the  development  of  the 
story,  not  as  a  mere  label  to  characters 
as  they  appear.  The  orchestration  is 
bright,  "sparkling,  melodious,  and  full  of 
warmth  and  color.  II  is  grateful  to  a 
musician's  ear.  The  \ingera  also  have 
real  vocal  music  to  interpret.  Isabelle's 
songs  are  full  of  tender  beauty.  There , 
Is  genuine  characterization  in  music  of 
tho  other  characters,  and  not  the  least! 
part  of  the  listener's  joy  comes  from 
the  choruses,  which  are  removed  from 
British  traditions  both  of  oratorio  and 
musical  comedy.  Mr.  Maclean  has  a 
true  operatic  sense  of  climax,  which  he , 
achieves  without  any  time-worn  tricks. 
To  this  he  adds  a  fine  dramatic  sense, 
and  power  of  contrast.  The  best  praise 
of  his  work  is  that  it  faithfully  repro- ; 
duoes  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  Scott,  i 
The  performance  was  good.  Mr.  Kirk- 1 
man  played  the  alternately  dignified  and 
obsequious  King  with  ability  and  in- . 
sight.  Miss  Eda  Bennie  sang  Isabelle 
like  a  musician.  Mr.  Perry  haa  a  charm- | 
lng  tenor  voice,  and  made  a  great  suc- 
cess of  Quentin,  but  would  do  well  to 
put  more  impetuosity  Into  the  part.  The 
rest  of  the  characters  were  all  in  ade- 
quate hands,  and  the  enthusiastic  recep» 
tion  of  this  genuinely  British  work  was 
thoroughly  deserved." 

When  Mr.  Bridge  was  called  on  sud- 
denlv  to  conduct  an  orchestral  concert 
for  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who  had  caught  a 
chill,  the  program  asked  for  "Sympathy 
and  intuition."  This  led  the  critic  of 
the  London  Times  to  say:  "We  drew  a 
check  on  tho  former  and  paid  out  what 
small  change  we  happened  to  possess  of 
the.  latter,  and  had  a  good  deal  for  our  |L 
money.  ,  The  'Habanera,'  in  Ravel's 
Itapsodie  Espagnole,  with  the  original 
theme  inverted,  and  the  lifelike  'Pair* 
pleased  ue  most.  These  Frenchmen,  and 

promising  the  c-OibiverV  wife ;  ho  can- 
not remain  without  compromising  hit' 
career.  He  therefore  resolves  to  shoot 
himself.  Lady  Ward's  brother  had 
guessed  their  secret,  and  performed 
Jeff's  mission  in  his  place.    The  latter  .. 

prevented  from  committing  sulcldo. 
and  eventually  both  he  and  Lady  Ward 
confess.    The  gallant  colonel  gets  him- 
self decently  shot,  and,  in  a  hospital 
overlooking  Jerusalem,  he  unites  the 
two  lovers  with  his  final  benediction.  j 
The  play  is  very  trite,  and  the  style  is  ' 
melodramatic.   Louis  Gautier,  who  has  i 
long  been  seen  in  lover's  parts,  made  a 
sympathetic  figure  of  the  Colonel;  MM. 
Yonne]  and  Decoeur  were  good  as  the  ! 
romantic  lover  and  the  suspicious  ma- 
jor; Mine.  Michelle,  who  had  been  great- 
ly over-tired  by  the  final  rehearsals, 
fainted  away  on  the  opening  night.  It 
is  difficult  to  judge  what  she  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  in  an  emotional  part  for 
this  reason." 

'L'Alglon"  was  revived  for  the  holi- 
days with  Mme.  Simone  in  the  leading 
part.  Mine.  Bernhardt  will  play  in  Rene 
Fauchois's  new  play  "Rossini,"  talcing 
the  part  of  the  composer's  mother.  The 
piny  was  announced  for  Lyons  this 
month.  It  will  then  go  to  Paris.  "Mme. 
Bernhardt  is  very  enthusiastic,  and  de- 
clare* that  this  play  is  vastly  superior 
o  all  the  author's  previous  work.  "Three 
managers  are  already  trying  to  seeure 
the  Paris  rights,  but  it  is  probable  that 
Mme.  Bernhardt  will  produce  it  at  her 
own  theatre  ifi  the  spring. 

"Fauchois,  leaving  for  Milan  to  secure 
the  rights  to  important  selections  of 
Rossini's  music  which  will  accompany 
pla\,  told  me  that  Sarah  Bernhardt 
had  learned  nearly  all  her  part  in  throe 
day.-,  and  was  as  energetic  as  ever  at 
rehearsals.         -  .  ( 

"Following  the  example  of  the  prolific 
Sacha  and   the  Oiterary    attempts  of 
Lucien  Huitry,   Mme.   Jeanne  Desclos 
(Mme,  L-ieien  Guitry)  has  also  written 
a  play,  in  which  she  is  now  appearing 
at  the  Theatre  Michel.  Mme.  Desclos 
had   already   taken   up   sculpturing  a 
while  ago.  and  as  Sacha.  Guitry  neglect- 
ed  to  provide  a  part  for  her  in  the 
Guitry  family* Tnlav,   'Mon   Pete  Avait 
Raison,'  it  gaife  her  an  excellent  op- 
portunity 'o  write  one  for  herself.  A 
piece  of  music  lying  on  the  piano  in  her 
drawing     room     suggested    the    title.  <• 
'L'Heure  Exqujse.'   The  rest  is  chiefly  v 
words,   'time.  Deselo3  should  know  the 
modern  artist's  set.  which  sh3  tries  to 
depict,  rather  well,  yet  her  obsc-i-vations 
are  very  elementary,  and  her  charac-  1 
ters  -trivial  and  vaguely  traced.  Mme. 
Desclos   cannot   be   truthfully   said    to  j 
Bhow  any  special  aptitude."  a.-  a  play- 
wright. Her   little    comedy   was   more ! 
like  a  reception  in  her  own  house;  the  ] 
bandinage  broken  by  sucn  lntei4uu.es  as  j 
Mile.    Paulette  Duval,    in    a    Spanish  ! 
dunce,  and  Reynol<|o  Harm's  charming  j 
melody.   'L'Heure  Exquise.'   which  weJ 
beard  again  with  genuine  delight.  Mme. 
Des.-iOS.   ot   fftotni    nl.ivs   the  leading! 


MtTo 


some  time  in  l*url«,  in  the  cist. 

"Sacha   Guitry   has   )U3t   opened  Iw 
own  tiny  theatre.     Bought  before  the 

war.  It  has  been  closed/  for  five  years, 
and  during  that   time  Sacha  Guliry't 

talent   and    popularity    have  outgrown 

Ithe  playhouse  He  now  plans  lo  devoto 
It  to  tho  plays  of  his  friends,  ■  and  has 
chosen  '11  Etalt  un  Petit  "Home"  '  •>  ' 

his  first  production.  It  1b  by  Henri 
Duvernois.  whose  novols  and  short 
'storleB  have  gained  a  wide  popularity, 
and  who  already  Shows  many  qualities 
that  should  Insure  his  success  upon  the 
stage.  His  style  is  delicate  and  witty; 
his  charaoters  are  amusingly  drawn, 
and  his  ideas-  an-  sufficiently  original 
to  be  entertaining. 

"Francois  do  Curel's  new  play,  'Ij'Aftie 
on  Folle,'  orodueed  by  the,  French  Dra- 
n-nlUO'  Corporation  at  the  Theatre  des 
Arls.  has  met  with  a  huge  success.  It 
is  extremely  fine,  snore  philosophical 
than  dramatic,  and  Is  undoubtedly  a 
piece  of  literature  that  will  live.  It  is 
astonishing  that  the  Comedio  Francaise 
refused  it. 

"After  Mile.  Jane  Maniac,  Mile.  Jane 
Uenouardt  will  have  her  own  theatre. 
Ik  appears  to  be  the  style  among  the 
young  and  most  successful  French  act- 
resses. Her  theatre  Will  be  a  small  new 
playhouse  In  the  Rue  Daunou,  just  off 
the  Avenue  de  l'Opera,  and  will  contain 
some  500  persons,  the  decorations  and 
general  appecrancc  of  the  theatre  will 
be  luxurious.  These  drawing-room  the- 
atres are  springing  up  on  all  sides  In 
Paris.  Among  the  plays  that  Mile.  Re- 
nouardt  will  produce  will  be  comedies 
by  Donnay  and  Yves  Mirande.  Above 
the  theatre  a  large  dancing  hall  has 
been  arranged  for  devotees  of  fox- trot- 
ting. 

"Tristan  Bernard  has  also  acquired  a 
theatre  of  his  own.  This  is  the  novelty,  i 
a  little  trhislc-hall -theatre-de-genre  off 
the  boulevards.  He  intends  to  give  in-  , 
timate  little  cbmedies  and  farces  of  his 
own.  and  as  soon  as  tho  ouccess  of  the 
piece  begins  to  wane  to  send  it  on  tour 
with  the  original  company,  and  put  on 
another  play. 

"The  Opera- Comique  has  produced  a 
new  comic  opera,  'La  Rotisserie  de  la 
Reine  Pedauque,'  taken  Horn  the  novel 
of  Anatole  France,  with  music -by  Le- 
vade. 

"The  Odeon  has  just  produced  a  new 
play  by  Brieux,  'Les  Americains  Chez 

Nous.'  "    

Ravel  nOt  least,  have  extraordinary  per- 
ception of  the  moment  when  a  flavor 
is  beginning  to  pall.  It  must  be  very 
exciting,  too,  to  be  able  to  thinl;  so 
orchestrally  that  what  you  write  would 
make  nonsense  on  the  piano.  That, 
thinking  orchestrally,  is  a  virtue  that 
Mr.  de  Greet  possesses  In  his  fingers.  R» 
makes  the  piano  sound  like  a  miniature 
orchestra — some  crisp  chords  in  tho  left 
hand  just  like  horns,  a  theme  in  the  left 
hand  (f)  and  the  octaves  of  it  In  th-s 
right  (pp),  just  like  the  low  notes  o; 
the  flute,  and  so  on.  When  Samt*8f»*"*> 
(Fifth  Concerto)  is  played  like  that  . an 
our  doubts  are  answered.  His  strong 
sense  of  rhythm  made  the  accompani- 
ment an  easy  task,  but  he  took  as  much 
help  as  he  gave.  Butterworth's  'Eng- 
lish Rhapsody,'  one  of  the  most  poetical 
pieces  of  modem  English  music,  and 
Schubert's  C  major,  where  one  never 
knows  whether  to  admire  most  the  'in- 
evitable' Scherzo  or  the  tremendous  lift 
of  the  Finale,  were  the  other  two  or- 
chestral works." 

The  London  Times  evidently  did  not 
like  some  of  John  Ireland's  songs  last 
month:  "All  of  Ireland's,  except  the 
'Heart's  Desire,'  which  is  a  real  song, 
are  recitatives,  which  are  one  stage  re- 
moved from  the  recitation  to  music. 
Mr.  Ireland  writes  these,  no  doubt,  be- 
!  causa  It  gives  him  pleasure  to  do  so., 
j  and  Mr.  Douglas  sings  them  b&ausw 
he  likes  them,  but  we  think  it  will  bo  a 
long  time  before  any  audience  Of  Eng 
I  lish  people,  however  musical,  will  hon- 
estly enjoy  them.  They  are  Car  removed 
from  ordinary  thought  and  feeling:  we 
do  not  live  like  this  in  the  abstract;  our 
blood  pulses  more  warmly,  and  we  can- 
not get  a  full  meal  off  verbal  felicities. 
Mr.  Gibbs's  'Nod'  is  excellent— once;  but 
no  one  who  really  appreciated  it3  care- 
fully sustained  mood  coal.]  have 
dreamed  of  singing  it  twice  running, 
the  'Scarecrow'  would  lose  nothing  by 
repetition— it  has  nothing  to  lose'.'' 

Apropos  of  Messrs.  Bauer  and  Thl- 
baud  with  their  series  of  Beethavc.n'B 
violin  sonatas,  we  quote  from  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph:  "When  the  other 
day  the  L.  S.  Q.  gave  their  second  con- 
cert in  Aeolian  Hall  I  referred  to  their 
forthcoming  Beethoven  Festival  of  lh.a 
Quartets,  and  I  suggested  that  there 
were  many  objections  lo  the  piaying  of 
the  Quartets  in  strictly  chronologic:-! 
order,  and  that  I,  for  one.  would  prefi  r 
infinitely  that  the  works  would  be  hoard 
to  greater  advantage  by  being  judici- 
ously mixed.  I  understand  now  that 
the  L.  S.  Q.  themselves,  while  agi'Sciug 
with  my  suggestion,  hold  that  the 
chronological  order  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  general  public.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  L.  8.  Q. 
know  their  own  business  better  than  I. 
[but,  for  curlosity'r  fake,  1  would  ratiifer 
like  to  know  what  my  readers  think  in 
the  matter.  I  can  understand  the  Uh.-,u- 
lmovsky  Quartets  being  thoroughly  eti- 
Ijoyablo,  even  if  the  whole  of  thtm  were 
Iplayed  at  ono  sitting;  but  when  ti  come* 
to  the  other  end  of  the  scale — what 
then?" 

1   An  interesting  concert  of  modern  Span- 


*«!...  .  iuiritable  object,   the  logul  ■  „r. 

:•  ..  of  i  no  i  ip,  r     lV|,0  ;ir  ,  .', 
c"i  strike,  together  with  the  corn*'  tie 
.•allot  and  the  whole  of  the  petit '  per- 
sonnel, were  authorized  by  the  syndic;  i,- 

to  give  their  services, .  and  In  this  n'i 
the  success  of  the  concert  was  assure,:. 
J'ho  late  Konor  Granades  was  represent- 
ed by  his  symphonic  poem.  "Llllana  " 
and  the  two  preludes,  "Follot"  and 
"Maria  del  Carmen."  which  were  con- 
ducted by  his  son  Eduardo.  Sonor  Arbos 
directed  the  remainder,  of  the  program, 
which  contained  a  number  of  new 
works,  including  Serior  de  Pallas  "Xuiis 
dans  los  Jardins  d'Espagne."  for  pjano 
and  orchestra  (soloist  Joaquin  Nine  "J,  t 
Divina  Comedia,"  a  symphonic  prologue 
by  Conrado  del  Campo;  a  striking  little 

•Legends  Basque,"  by  J.  TuridL  and  T 
[Breton's  delightful  "Polo  Gltano."  Sopor 
|Arbos's  brilliant  orchestral  versions  of 

EL  Puerto"  and  "Triana"  (Albeivz) 
were  enthusiastically  received  and  ti  e 
latter   had   to   be   repeated.  Turina's 

Proceslon  del  Rocio"  completed  the 
program.  The  concert  affordod  addi- 
tional evidence  (if  any  were  needed)  that 
the  modern  Spanish  school  is  producing 
composers  and  works  of  first  rank  -  nd 
welcome  originality.-London  Times  ' 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

At  tin.-  Boston  Symphony  concerts  ;n 
symphony  Hall  next  Friday  and  Satur- 
day the  Piano  Concertino  by  John  Al- 
den  Carpenter  of  Chicago  will  have  its 
first  performances  here.  The  piano  pai  l 
will  be  played  by  E.  Robert  Schmltz 
a  French  pianist,  who  will.be  heard  here 
for  the  first  time.  For  the  same  program 
Mr.  Monteux  has  chosen  Schumann's 
'Rhenish"  Symphony,  No.  3,  aird  Gold- 
mark's  overture  to  "Sakuntala." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hull.  3:;;o  P.  M,  John 
MoCormack,  tenor:  Donald  JHeEeatu,  violin- 
ist.   See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.    Messrs.  ¥8aye 
and  Elnian,  violinists.   See  special  notice.  ' 
(TUESDAY— Stoinert  Hall,  S:13  T.  M  Viand 
,    Cuney  Hare  In  a  music  talk  anil  rooital  of 
Afro-American  and  CreQle  Folk-music.  Will- 
iam   H.    Richardson,    baritone.    See  special 
|  notice. 

Jordan  Hall.  S:\15  V.  M.  Sons"  recital  by 
Gertrude  Tlngley,  mezzo-contralto.  Calcl.ua 
Come  raggio  di  sol;  Scarlatti,  Bo  Florindo 
e  fedelc;  Clara  Schumann,  Among  tho  Shad- 
ows; Cornelius,  Violets;  Itimskv-Korsakort' 
Nature's  Voice.  Wooing  of  tho  Waters; 
rranck,  La  Procession ;  Dubois,  Par  le  Seti- 
tier;  (S.  I'aure.  Apres  uu  Ueve;  Chabiiei-, 
Ballade  des  Gros  Dindons;  Trenjisot,  Cro 
puscule;  Hahn,  Trois  Jourfl  de  Vondango; 
Massenet,  I/es  Adioux  de  Dlvonne  ('-.Sapbo"j- 
Kramer.  The  Falterjng  Dusk;  Scott,  A  Sons 
of  London;  Ireland.  Spring  Sorrow;  Peterson 
Children's  Songs  from  Australia.  A  Little 
Aboriginee.  Kangaroo  Song;  Cadman,  11  or 
Shadow  C'Sbanewls").  Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts. 
pianist. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  John  MoCor- 
mack,  tenor,   and  Donald  IMcBeatb,  violinist. 

See  special  notice. 
WEDNESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P   M.  Bos- 
ton Quintet  Club,    Florent  .Sohmitt's  piano 
quintet  and  Haydn's  Quartet,  op.  84,  No.  :i. 
THURSDAY-— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  John 
McCormack,  tenor;  Donald  McBeath,  violin- 
ist.- See  special  notice. 
FRIDAY— Symphony   Hall,   2:30  P.    M. ,  14th 
Symphony  concert.    Mr.  Monteux.  conductor. 
H.    Robert    Schmltz,    pianist.     See  special 
notice. 

SATURDAY'— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.    Song  re-  S 
cital  by  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone.  Three 
songs  of  old  France;  Rachmaninoff,  The  Isle; 
Moussoigsky,    The    Goat;    Rachmaninoff.  In 
Silence  of  Night;  Alvarez,  En  Caleaa;  Ercilljj,  , 
Cancion    Vascongada;    Granados,    Amor    y  3 
Odio;  Alva/rez,  Los  Ojos  Negios;  Paladilho, 
Suzanne;  Lalo,  Aubade  from  "Le  Roi  d'ys"; 
Widor,  Le  Plongeur;  Homer,  Requiem;  Cyrif 
Scott,    Old   Loves;   J.   A.    Loud,   The  Sea 
Gypsy. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Repetition  of 
Friday's  Symphony  concert.  Mr.  Montta.*, 
conductor.    ^.  B 

CONCERT  NOTES 

Tomorrow  night,  in  Jordan  Hall,  Her- 
bert Ringwall  and  Rudolph  Ringwall. 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  faculty,  will  play  these  pieces: 
Brahms,  sonata  in  G,  for  piano  and 
violin;  Langley,  sonata  in  F  minor,  for 
piano  and  viola;  Grieg,  sonata  in  C 
minor  for  piano  and  yioltri.- 

The  date  of  the  second  free  chamber 
concert  provided  by  Mrs.  Coolidgc  of 
New  York,  in  Paine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
j  has  been  changed  from  Feb.  19  to  Mon- 
'  day  evening,  Feb.  16.  %"he  program  will 
consist  of  Beethoven's  quartet  in  E  flat 
major,  op.  74,  a  quartet  by  Kreisler,  and 

lighter  pieces.  . 

rflt —    •"•  JKBrr>\"M  ™".!*■*i5H■K^a?^ — 
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"L.  C.  C.  tranis  In  London  now  dis- 
play the  notice:  'Disabled  men  first, 
please.'  Belfast  trams  used  to  bear — 
and  perhaps  still  do — the  legend:  'The 
lifeboat  rule  is  women  and  children 
first.'  "  This  reminds  us  of  a  little 
story. 


Boston  Chivalry 

\  few  nights  ego  a  lady,  arriving 
after  midnight  by  train  at  the  Back 
Bay  station,  with  two  traveling  bags, 
aw  only  one  cab  for  passengers.  Two 
len  were  getting  into  it.  They  looked 
tt  her  and— got  in.  The  driver,  a  Ne- 
ro, seeing  the  lady's  flight,  asked  her 
here  she  wished  to  go.  She  answered 
The  Chilton  Club."  He  said:  "Would 
fit  mind,  ma'am,  sitting  tip  here  with 
!e?"    The  two  men  Inside  heard  this 


Iry    (he  Algon^uS 

drove  off.  tno  mefl 
the  box,  sitting  Tt 


The.v 
tlv<  lady 
ntleman. 


Son-rs  of  the  Tump 
As  tho  World  \Vft«s: 
The   foreign     news   in    itAtpit't  for 

liecember,  ISiO,  contains  'h'-  follow  in  i» 

item:  '"^SjWKJhF^^^^^H 

"A  temperance  festival  was  held  on 
the  Htli  at  the  I^ndon  Tavern.  The 
company,  between  five  and  six  hundred, 
wore  entertained  With  tea,  •PMQhOI 
and  temperance  melodies.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  waa  Mr.'George  Crulk- 
shank,  the  celebrated  artist,  who  was 
vehemently  appluudcd." 

Will  you  not  hoar  our  cry  and  publish 
some  of  these  cheering  "temperance 
melodies''  as  a  duty  to  the  public?  No 
longer  may  we  raise  our  voices  in 
"Brown  October  Ale"  and  we  must 
have  something  more  stirring-  than 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eye*"  or 
"Tho  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  What  did" 
I  hoy  sing  in  lyondon  in  1S50  that  should 
rouse  vehement  applause  for  Iho 
speaker? 

.Modern  composprs  who  have  antici- 
pated the  desiccated- ago  have  offered 
more  of  reminiscence,  than  of  consola- 
tion; for  example.  "How  are  you  going 
to  wet  your  whistle  when  the  whole 
darn  world  goes  dry."  The  multitude 
of  old  drinking  songs  may  be  diluted 
down  to  half  of  one  per  cent,  to  con- 
form wilh  the  Volstead  act.  the  odes 
to  Bacchus  might  be  sung  with  reser- 
vations, or  wo  might  chance  Iho  meter 
ns  in  "Landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl 
with  unfermented  grape  juice." 

Hero  is  tho  opportunity  of  a  life  time 
for  some  genius  to  reduce  "Wine, 
woman  and  song"  to  euphonious  arid- 
ity. It  wouldn't  do  to  sing  "There  is  a 
restaurant  in  (he  town"  and  tho  music 
must  be  rewritten  if  we  fiay  "tavern 
operated  under  the  strict  observance  | 
of  the  prohibition  act."  The  retention 
of  the  "Stein"  song  may  be  argued  | 
before  the  full  bench  on  a  technicality,  i 
It  says  nothing  about  the  contents  of 
the  stein  and  states  distinctly,  that  it 
is  on  the  table  with  no  inference  that 
the  contents  are  to  be  used  for  bev- 
erage purposes.  May  we  not  (in  the 
Wilsonian  sense)  avoid  all  such  diffi- 
culties, however,  by  reviving  the  favor- 
ites of  I860?  CRAVATICUS. 

There  have  been  song-books  for  tee- 
j  totaters.  Was  there  not  a  "Washing- 
tonian  Songster"?  Were  no  songs  sung 
at.  social  meetings  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Rechabites?  Late  in  the  17th 
century  a  book  was  published  that 
might  bear  reprinting.  "The  Englifh 
Rechabite.  or  a  Defyance  to  Bacchus 
and  all  His  Works."  If  bacchanalian 
ditties  are  to  be  watered,  there  is  no 
hotter  model  than  Dr.  Holmes's  "Ode 
for  a  Social  Meeting— with  Slight  Al- 
terations by  a  Teetotaller."  "Stable- 
boys  smoking  long-nines"  was  a  happy 
substitution  for  '.'maidens  who  laughed 
thro'  the  vines."  We  know  of  only  one 
prohibition  song.  It  was  in  a  "Reader" 
of  the  Sixties  used  in  the  grammar 
school  of  our  little  village.  It  began 
something  like  this: 
O  water  for  me.  O  water  for  me. 
And  wine  for  tho  tremulous  debauohee! 
Water  cooletli  tbo  brow,  it  cooleth  the  brain, 
And  It  niaketh   the  faint  one  arrong  again. 

We  have  quoted  these  lines  before, 
but  they  are  of  never  fading  beauty.— 
Ed. 


I 


Verbal  Coinage 

A  West  end  furnishing  firm  in  London 
advertised  for  a  "receptionaire."  We'll 
give  any  bewildered  reader  two  guesses. 
What  the  firm  asked  for  was  a  floor- 
walker. "Receptionaire!"  Yes,  there  is 
a  French  word  with  two  "n's,"  but  it 
means  a  receiver  of  merchandise.  Tt  Is 
fortujiate,  perhaps,  that  this  London 
firm  did  not  ask  for  a  "receptionist." 
not  knowing  that  it  is  a  theological 
term.  The  English  prefer  "shop-walker" 
to  "floor-walker."  The  latter  word  la 
an  Americanism. 


What  Does  He  Sell? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Coming  out  of  a  concert  after  Bruenn- 
hllde's  "Immolation"  music  had  beeTi 
sung,  I  heard  two  men  talking  it  over. 
One  said:  "That's  a  fine  song,"  The 
other  said:  "Y'es,  and  she  demonstrated 
it  well,  too."  J.  l.  b. 

Boston. 


A  Professor  of  English. 
A  Boston  publisher  recently  receive* 
letter  from  a  "professor  of  Fnsush"  li 
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JOHN  M'CORMACK 

I  John  McCorm.-.ck.  tenor,  Rave  ^he 
jflr*t  of  a  series  .  ;  four  concerts  at 
•  Symphony  Hal!  jestcrday  afternoon.  He 
I  was  assisted  by  I  .am  i  Kennedy,  'eel- 
I  list,  ar.i  Edwin  Schneider,  pianist.  The 
(program  was  as  follows: 

A-' <  \  to  fffs  tinri  afTjtnni."  Mnznr!  (from 
|  Pan. hie  f>ol;.-iKe>.  Mr.  McOnrinack :  "Varbi- 
1  L'0"*     ".'■"•Pfcoolquj'*."     I..     r.i-Uninnn.  Mr. 

■vennMT:  "Jlay  Xlgbt."  I.  n-i,l>m*;  '  Ixire's 
'  ^151^'      l»r«n'!K(<   Ikinio^k.      Oh  O-i-v  Tor 

>  ncloe."     &      RachuMniivflr.     "Refore  ilw> 

;>awn.       i \\       ,  m  \; 

'onr»>-k.      Irt^h    K,>:'.    ?.«.:      Th..  V*Hln? 

s',r   ,  "  *       ST-    >-.  m'  -.!        *     ■  S  .'    ..,]  .1  ' 

.  «rr.    &iairrvt-M;    "Th*    lr:~:.    1,-iv    :->nj  "  lirr, 

ManfoNl.    •  The   !'«•.•>    l»-w.      rm  Milltein'. 

I  «v.    M  -.    Mil  -rmj   ..      r  >  V.i:i  ij.ieni- 

RtMfSMj  H.  !-_--,>  .  r»,  |.;>  M  .  k-nnc.h 
I  "Uoonie   V\eo  T'  in-."    \Ar.n   I  •:>nij)nn  "Sweet 

rvw  ir.wn.  im.  •  v,„„ 

<  tYin-in       S.  hr,e:..cr.  KIimih".- 
;  Tiylfrr.  Mr    Mrf 'ornia.-k. 

A3   usual,   the  hall    wis  nowded  in 
|  every  part.  Including  the  extra  seating 
i  space  on  the  stupe.     Mr.  McCormack 
!  seemed  to  be  at  his  host.   The  Irish  folk- 
I  songs  were  unusually  interesting.  There 
were,   of  course,   several   added  num- 
bers.   Air.  Kennedy,   who  looked  very 
|  youthful,  made  a  f.i.voraitie  impression. 
He  had  to  play  extra  pieces  at  each  of 
his  appearances.   Mr.  Schneider  was  the 
|  capable  accompanist  wiih  whom  McCor- 
I  mack  audiences  are  familiar.    The  tenor, 
as  usual.  Insisted  on  his  acknowledging 
the  applause  which  followed  the  singing 
of  "Tour  Eyes."  Mr.  Schneiders  own 
|  composition.      Mr.    McCormack  sings 
again  tomorrow  and  Thursday  evenings 
and  Sunday  afternoon. 


I  ires," 
Coleiidse. 


a  joint  recital  at  Symphony  Hall 
.  night  Eugene  Tsaye  and  Mischa 
Elman  played  the  following  music  for 
two  violins:  Mozart's  Concertante  in  D 
major.  Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
Molique  s  Coneertante  in  F  major  and 
■Ix  duets  by  Godard. 

Virtuosos  once  had  contests  in  which 
one  utlimately  vanquished  the  other. 
These  two  musicians  scrupulously 
avoided  comparisions  by  playing  al- 
ways together.  Their  performance  was 
finely  attuned  and  sympathetic:  their 
reason  for  coming  together  seemed  to 
be  the  matchless  duets  thus  brought  to 
light.  Still,  comparisons  must  have 
been  made  by  the  hundreds  present. 

In     Alojsart's     music     of  "heavenly 
lengths"  Elman  seemed  to  score  by  the 
zest  of  youth,  and  by  a  hand  sometimes 
more  delicately   firm.     Whereupon  Mr. 
Tsaye  majestically  waved  the  intricate 
score  of  Bach  aside,  and  with  his  head 
thrown    hack    scaled    heights   with    its  | 
Largo  and  finale  which  only  a  genius  of  I 
leonine    powers    may    hope    to    reach.  ( 
With  the  music  of  Godard  Mr.  Elman's  I 
"tone"  must  have  caused  more  delight 
than  his  companion's. 

I    The    large    audience    enjoyed  every,! 
moment  of  this  program,  particularly! 
|  exacting  in  length  and  content. 
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r.    There  are  allusions  to  Lincoln  and 

ffley.  1$ \  '^TjffiSiii 

Snollygoster"  Is  unknown  to  the  com- 
ers  of  slang  dictionaries  and  colloquial 

ma.  Bartlett.  Thornton,  Farmer  and 
nlev  know  it  not.  IMd  Emmett  coin 
or  did  he  hear  it  from  some  Negro 
id  of  big  words,  as  "niagnollus "  for 

nethlng  superlatively  good? 
rho  singing  of  the  Vale  Glee  Club  was 
en  of  the  collar-and-elbow  description; 
b  boys  sang  by  main  strength;  but 
ere  'was  a  heartiness  about  it  more 
Insurable  than  the  "artistic"  singing 

the  club  in  later  years.  A  college 
?e  club  In  tho.se.days  waa  expected  by 
i  audience  to  sing  college  songs,  scnti- 
antal,  humorous,  foolish;  not  choruses 

greater  musical  importance  that  de- 
eded tine  voices,  skilful  training  and 
any  rehearsals. 


"Strike"  and  "Studio" 

The  sections  of  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary— "Stratus-StyjeV  and  "Sweep- 
Szmlkite"— have  finally  arrived.  The 
longest  article  in  the  former  section  if 
that  on  the  verb  "strike"  (29  columns). 
The  use  of  "strike"  in  the  sense  "to 
refuse  to  work"  is  an  18th  century  devel- 
opment from  the  nautical  use  in  "to 
strike  a  mast."  The  earliest  quotation 
with  reference  to  the  verb  is  from  the 
Annual  Register  of  U6S:  "This  day  the 
hatters  'struck'  and  refused  to  work  till 
their  wages  were  raised."  In  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  letters  (1S03)  he  says:  "I 
never  heard  of  authors  striking  work,  as 
the  mechanics  call  it,  until  their  ma  ters 
the  booksellers  should  increase  their 
pay."  The  transitive  verb  appeared  in 
.the  nineties  of  Die  19th  century;  that  is, 
In  newspapers:  "Pending  the  outcome, 
no  fitesh  firms  will  be  struck." 

The  nautical  action  was  thus  described 
in  lTfiS:  'A  body  of  sailors  proceeded 
to  Sunderland  and  at  the  cross  there 
iead  a  paper,  setting  forth  their  griev- 
ances. After  this  they  went  on  board 
the  several  ships  in  that  harbor,  and 
struck  (lowered  down)  their  yards  in 
order  to  prevent  them  proceeding  to 
pea."  The  noun  "strike"  appeared  in 
print  about  1S10.  "On  a  strike"  instead 
i  of  "on  strike"  is  classed  as  an  Ameri- 
canism. 

"Studio"  is  now  a  common  word.  Every 
piano  teacher,  'singing    teacher    has  a 
"studio.      A     bootblack     sign  reads 
j  "Studio."     When   did   this  word  come 
I  Into  the  jargon  of  musicians?    The  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary  contains  these 
[definitions  only:    A  study,  as  an  origi- 
l  nal  study  for  a  painting;  now  obsolete. 
|  "The  work  room  of  a  sculptor  or  painter, 
also  that  of  a  photographer." . 


A  Touch  of  Genius 

Women  mu»t  not  be  blamed,  mv*  Prof.  Pfnfc- 
Htrfaa,  for  itsi/ij  peroxide  on  the  hair  a  tittle 

Sweet  Bn'born,  loveliest  tillage  of  the  nlaim 
My    thoughts    misquoted,    marking    Delia  a 

Whose  neryh'ic.  indicative  of  brain, 
YH  played  the  dickens  with  her  bats  and 
I  dresaes. 

j  "Brains?   t  should  think  she  has,"  I  heard  one 

Wbo'knew  the  art  by  which  she  advertised  it; 
That  hair  of  hers  was  poinc  whitey-gvay. 
Bet  brainy  Delia  superoxiuised  U." 
'  -A.  W.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 

"Snollygoster" 

I!   A  contributor  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
asks:  "What  is  a  Snollygoster?"   In  his 
\  letter  he  says  that  H.  W.  J-  Ham,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  50th  Con- 
gress and  "quit  Congress  to  save  Georgia  j 
'   from   the   invasion   of   populism  from 
Kansas     Mr.   Ham  defined  in   1892  a 
'   snollvgr.ster    as    a    little    fellow  who 
|    wants  to  get  an  office  which  he  can  t 
,'  get  and  which  he  could  not  fill  if  he  got 
>  it,  but  who.  in  order  to  get  it.  will  try 
B  both  parties  or  start  a  new  one."  The 
B  contributor    also   quotes   the  Standard 
dicticnarv:    "Snollygoster  (slang  local, 
*  V.  S.i  a  "pretentious,  swaggering,  prat- 
"    tling  fellow." 
'    But  "snoilvgoster"  was  in  use  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Ham  lifted  up  his  voice.  We 
I  '  remember  hearing  the  Yale  Glee  Club  in 
ls72  sing  a  song  entitled  "The  Black 
Brigade."     The    song    contained  these 

We'   am    de    snolly-gosters— ^ 
Gwine     to    Jln«     the  Union. 
At'    lubs  Jim   Bibber  oysters 
great    DajJ^mpett.  wrot^^b| 


Marie  at  Groton 

We  wrote  recently  about  Marie  Van 
Zandt.  the  singer.  Menestrel  (Paris) 
commenting  on  her  death,  reprinted  a 
strange  story  told  by  Arnold  Mortier  in 
Figaro,  in  1883.  According  to  Mortier. 
the  parents  of  Marie  rented  a  summer 
cottage  at  Groton  in  this  common- 
wealth. There  the  little  Marie  ran  from 
morning  to  night  in  the  woods,  singing 
in  a  manner  to  excite  the  envy,of  the 
birds.  "A  band  of  Indians  camped  in 
these  woods,  a  large  band  whose  chief 
was  Venicalita.  Charmed  by  the  voice 
of  the  little  pale-faced  singer,  these  In- 
dians followed  her  about  and  regarded 
her  as  a  supernatural  being.  She  was 
then  only  6  years  old,  yet  she  exercised 
so  great  a  power  over  these  Indiarrs 
that  they  would  have  risked  their  lives 
20  times  to  suit  any  one  of  her  childish 
whims." 

Mortier  told  many  good  stories.  This 
is  one  of  them.  Marie  Van  Zandt  was 
born  in  1861.  (Her  mother  was  Jenny 
Van  Zandt,  the  opera,  singer,  a  daughter 
of  Signor  Blitz,  the  magician).  Were 
there  any  Indians  near  Groton  in  1867 
or  '68?  Let  us  hear  from  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. Does  he  remember  Marie's 
singing  and  the  adoration  of  the  Indians 
led  by  Venicalita? 


Bthe.1  M   Muriel  Cola 

Hal,,,,,;,  .'.','.'  Oholma  Vaulma 

\i.ri.-   Virginia  Tavares 

jlm   John  Kennedy 

\i„i,,.  I.leorgo  Sweet 

Colonel   Cyril  Kins 

i.-.n..  France  Itendstm 

rather. . .  o»w  nm 

Dame  Nature  gave  Miss  Greenwood 
a  physical  equipment  for  playing  gro- 
tesque characters  in  farces.  Her  for- 
tune has  been  )n  the  length  of  her  arms 
aiul  tegs.  Helen  of  Troy  possessed  the 
30  attributes  of  beauty  and,  of  these, 
three  were  characterized  by  lcngth- 
halr,  body  and  hands.  Nothing  was 
said  about  her  four  limbs. 

When  at  a  cabinet  meeting  there  was 
a  discussion  about  a  statue  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  there  was  fault-finding  with  re- 
gard to  the  legs  of  the  public  man  as 
represented  by  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Seward 
asked  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who! 
said  he  supposed  that  a  man's  legs! 
should  be  long  enough  to  fearh-  to  the( 
ground.  Now.  unusual  length  Of  the 
'  four  limbs  docs  not  necessarily  detract 
from  feminine  attractiveness.'  Bacon, 
justly  regarded  as  a  curious'  observer 
and  a  deep-thinking  philosopher,  once 
remarked:  "There  is  no  excellent| 
beaut  v  that  hath  not  some  strangeness. 

tfth'c  proportion."  Miss -Greenwood 
should  treasure  these  \tords.  They 
njght  ho  interpolated  in  the  scene 
where  she  is  discussing  her  personal 
appearance  with  sailor-boy  Jim. 
But  what  about  the  play  produced 
list  night '.' 

Miss    Greenwood    is    the    play.  The 
ither  characters  are  what  is  known  as 
eeders  to  her.  or  stop-gaps;  for  even 
he  indefatigable  Miss  Greenwood  must 
fiave  breathing  spells  and  time  to  change 
(  ostumest  ^She  was  more  amusing  in 
■her    Cinderella    dress    in    the  kitchen 
than  in  the  gown  of  green  and  gold  and 
sapphire  blue.  She  does  not  need  line 
plumage  to  create  laughter,  and  don- 
ning   it.     she     necessarily     loses  the 
piquancy  that  is  dashed  with  the  sus- 
picion of  not  displeasing  coarseness. 

Air.'  Titterton,  who  wrote  so  frankly 
I in  praise  of  Marie  Lloyd  and  her  music 
ih'all-  ditties  of  former  years,  should 
"have  seen  Miss  Greenwood  before  he 
■wrote  his  volume. 

J   Yes,    Miss   Greenwood   is   the  whole 

ishow.  When  she  is  on  the  stage  the  I 
Slaughter  of  the  audience  is  hearty.  Such  | 

iis  the  power  of  her  personality  that  Y 
when   she   utters   a   commonplace  the 
audience  finds  it  funny.   The  spectators  I 
are  ready  to  laugh  before  she  opens  her  j 
mouth.    When  she  is  not  on  the  stage 
they  are  not   restless,   for  they  know 
she  will  soon  appear  with  some  ludi- j 

i  crous  gesture,  some  deliberate  but  funny- 
twisting  of  another's  speech,  some  queer 

:  comparison,  some  trick  of  arm  or  leg. 

,  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  little  of  her 
goes  a  long  way;  it  is  the  length  of  her 
that  goes  a  long  way... 
She  sings,  but  has.no  illusions  about 

■  her  voice  or  her  vocal  ability.  This  is 
uncommon  on  the  stage,  and  the  more 
refreshing.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the 
tune  "Linger  Longer,  Letty,"  a  pretty 

i  lilt,  makes  the  stronger  appeal. 

The  other  singers  were  Miss  Cole  and 

1  Miss  Paulma.  whose  imitation  of  frolic- 
some children  took  up  valuable  time; 
'  Miss  Tnie  and  Mr.  Sweet.  Miss  Englar, 
Miss  Mink  and  Miss  Roller.  As  for  the 
play— it  is.  as  we  have  said,  Miss  Green- 
!  wood. 


Waywiser  and  Walking 

An    English    journalist    thinks  that 
walking  as  a  pastime  is  on  the  wane,  j 
because  pedometers  are  no  longor  being 
made.   Was  there  no  waiking  for  pleas- 
ure before  1712,  when  the  "podometre"  , 
or  "Compte-pas"  apepared  in  France? 
In  1723  the  word  "pedometer"  appeared  | 
in  England.    The  instrument  was  also  i 
known  as  a  "Waywiser,"'  later  a  "pace" 
or    'step-teller."     The  most  delightful 
accounts  of  walking  for  pleasure  that 
we  know  are  by  Hazlitt  and  Hilaire! 
Belloc.    Neither  one  sported  a  pedome-  i 
ter;    neither    did    "Walking"    Stewart,  [ 
who  excited  De  Quincey's  admiration, 
nor  did  Wa.lt  Whitman,  when   "afoot  i 
and    light-hearted"    he   took    "to  the, 
opan-road  ,  .  .  tha  long  brows  path." 


Host  i  i  Opera  House  last  evening  was 
rreeted  by  an  an Jlepf".  that  was  ap- 
preciative and  sympathetic  There  Is  a 
different  note  at  times'  in  the  Lauder 

merriment,  a  more  sombre  strain,  but 
all  the. hearty  humor,  the  character  im- 
personation and  the  charming  ainging 
remain.  ,      .  . 

Several  new  songs  were  introduced  in 
last  night'a  program.  Including  "I  Think 
'I'll  Get  Wed  In   the  Summertime,.  L 
'Wish  You  Were  Here  Again,"  "Some- 
|bod\'s  Waiting  for  Me."  "When  I  Was 
[Twenty-one,"    "We  A"   Go   Home  the 
Same  Way"  and  tho  Peace  Song.  There 
to  a  taking  lilt  to  some  of  these  that 
proves  very  attractive  and  for  two  oe 
them  tho  audience  readily  .loined  in  the 
I  refrain  at  the  invitation  of  tho  singer. 
\    Sir  Harry  referred  to  his  experience 
in  tho  warNand  made  a   plea  for  the, 
[fiarry   Lauder   fund,   which    lias  now| 
ftreached  beyond  the  half-million  mark. 

He  sang  only  one  of  the  old  favorites,  j 
I"Roamin'  in  the  Gloamin'." 
I   Lauder  is  assisted  by  a  new  company, 
la  bagpipe  band,  Miss  Marian  Yallance.j 
la  Scot<*h  soprano;  Milo  the  comedian;. 

■  The  Act  Beautiful,  animals  in  livingt:, 
■statuary,  a  xylophonist  and  a  Japaneseh 

■  trio  who  were  interesting  to  those  wjio^ 
Clike  to  see  to  what  extent  the  human; 
■body  can  be  stretched  and  distorted;__J 

COPLEY  THEATRE— ''Bunt  y  Pulls 
the  Strings,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Graham  Moffat,  performed  by  the 
Henry  Jewett  players. 


WILKIE  BARD  IS 
HIT  AT  KEITH'S 

Wilkie  Bard,  billed  as  England's 
greatest  comedian,  this  weeks  head- 
liner  at  Keith's,  gives  a  novel  and  in- 
teresting entertainment.  He 
eye  and  ear  every  minut^  he  is  on  the 
stage,  and  he  is  not  off  once .during  Ins 
turn.  Whether  it  be  as  "The  Scrub- 
woman." an  exceptionally  clever  bit.' 
cr  as  "The  Night  Watchman,  one  ot 
the  best  sketches  ever  put  on,  the  audi-  I 
ence  hangs  on  his  every  word  and  ac- 
tion. He  is-  capably  seconded  by  a 
voung  lady  not  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gram, though  well  worthy  of  it. 

Sir  Harry  Lauder  was  present  at  yes- 
terday afternoon's  performance  and  was 
the  first  to  congratulate  V ■  iltae  Ba  d  I 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  act.  It  is  the 
first  time  since  Wilkie  Bard  canic 
this  country  that  he  and  the  Scotch 
comedian  have  met.  although  both  aic 
friends  of  long  standing. 

Second  on  the  bill  is  Anna  Held  Jr., 
assisted  by  Emmet  Gilfoyle  in ^  bits .  of 
musical  comedy,  song  and  patter.  Miss 
Held  well  worth  looking  at  any  time, 
s  a  dream  in  her  accession,  of  cos- 
tumes. "Mind  Your  Business  Wit* 
llTgh  Herbert  as  Mr.  Hirsh  in  the  lead- 
itiir  role  was  a  decided  hit. 
There  is  a  fascinating  ice  skatmg  act 

real  vaudeville  by   Frank  Parish  ana 

Ste\  en  Peru. 


Ttab  Biggar  

BUnty  Biggar  

Susie  Simpson  

Tammas  Biggar.  . . 
Weelum  Sprunt.  . . . 


 Noel  Leslie 

 Viola  Roach 

 Ada  Wingard 

.Cameron  Matthews 
E.  Cllve 


|  Eelun  Dunlop  Jassamlne  Newrombe 

1  Teenle  Du'nlop  Julia  Chippendale 

I  Jeems  Gibbs  H.  Conway  Wingfteld 

(Maggie  Mercer  Mabel  Hubbard 

.  Daniel  Birrell  Percy  Carne  Warara 

:  This  charming  Scottish  comedy, 
which  has  had  so  many  long-  runs  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  revived  for  the  sec- 
ond successive  year  last  night  before  a 
large  audience,  whose  frequent  gales  of 
laughter  and  repeated  curtain  calls  tes-  i 
tified  to  their  exuberant  enjoyment.  1 
It  is  a  play  in  which  the  Jewett  com- 
pany find  themselves  very  much  at 
home— perhaps  almost  too  much  so  for 
ears  unfamiliar  with  the  Scottish  ver- 
nacular—and they  presented  in  intimate 
and  vivid  fashion  the  quaintly  amusing 
pictures  o£  kirk  and  cottage  life  in 
which  Bunty's  managerial  skill  shines 
resplendent,  even  though  female  genius 
be  "an  abomination"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
elders,  and  especially  to  her  father, 
Thomas  Biggar,  that  venerable  and  un- 
conscious hypocrite. 

Miss  Roach's  "Bunty"  is  a  triumph  of 
naturalness.  Never  assertive,  always 
alive  with  quiet,  restrained  power,  she 
played  the  part  with  a  personal  mag- 
netism, a  charm  that  proves  rare  en- 
dowments and  convinced  all  the  assem- 
bly that  "Weelum"  spoke  but  the  sim- 
ple truth  when,  at  the  final  curtain, 
he  avowed,  "I  dinna  ken  if  I'm  the 
most  hen-pecked  husband  in  a'  Scot- 
land." 

Mr.  Clive  won  new  laurels  as  "Wee- 
lum," subordinating  his  personality  and 
again  demonstrating  artistry  In  por- 
traying the  awkward,  honest,  infatu- 

|  ated  swain.   Clowning-he  avoids. 

A  great  improvement  on  the  portrayal 

j  given  by  Miss  Ralph'last  year  of  "Susie 

i  Simpson"  is  that  of  Miss  Wingard,"  who 
keeps  the  part  safely  above  melodrama 
and  articulates,  delightfully.  Mr.  Mat- 
thew's "Tammas"  showed  few  flicker- 
ings  of  remorse.  He  played  the  part  on 

[  the  one  key  of  a  God-fearing,  abused, 
unfortunate,  whose  errors  were  due  to 
the  faults  of  others,  and  to  the  end  was 
blind  to  tho  genius  of  his  daughter.  Mr. 
Leslie's  "Itab''  was  an  amusing  bit  of 

';  the  uncouth.  Miss  Newcombe.  Miss 
Chippendale.  Mr.  Waram,  Mr.  Wingfield 

'  lifted  lesser  parts  to  distinction,  and 
the  supernumeraries  who  came  on  as 
villagers  showed  careful  training,  and 
addea  picturesqueness,  composing  an 
harmonious    whole    which  added  new 

|  proofs  of  the  high  standards  of  excel- 
lence   of    this    extraordinarily  well- 

I  balanced  stock  company. 


M'CORMACK  GIVES 

SECOND  RECITAL 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — First  perfor-^ 
mance  in  Boston  of  "Linger  Longer! 
Letty."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Annal 
Nichols;  music  by  Alfred  Goodman, 
lyrics  by  Bernard  Grossman.  Produced 
by  Mr.  Morosco.  Harry  James,  musical 
director. 


ILAUDER  CHARMS' 

Sir  Harry  Lauder,  just  back  from  his 
Australian  tour,  is  the  same  pleasing  t . 
entertainer  as  before  he  waa  *°n0"«; 
with  a  title,  and  his  appearance  at  the  j 


Singer  Assisted  by  Lauri  Kennedy 
and  Edwin  Schneider 

John  McCormack  gave  the  second  re- 
cital of  a  series  of  four  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall.  He  was  assisted/ by 
Lauri  Kennedy,  'cellist,  and  Edwin 
Schneider,  pianist.  Mr.  McCormack's 
program  included  an  air  from  Handel's 
"Samson,"  the  lullaby  from  "Jocelyn," 
"Una  furtiva  lagrima"  from  "L'Elisir 
d'Amore."  Chausson's  "Caravan." 
Ejank  Bridge's  "Go  not  happy  Day," 
Tosti's  "Ideal,"  Arthur  Whiting's 
"Birthday,"  and  four  Irish  "folk  songs: 
"The  Bard  of  Armagh,"  "The  Light  o' 
the  Moon."  "Kathleen  O'Moore,"  and 
(by  request)  the  "Irish  Emigrant."  Mr. 
Kennedy's  selections  were  Saint-Saens's 
Concerto  in  A  minor,  Handel's  Largo 
and  Popper's  Tarantelle.  There  was  the 
customary  large  audience  and  the  usual 
enthusiasm. 


AFRICAN  SONGS; 

By  PHILIP  HALTS 
Mrs.  Maud  Cuney  Hair.  pianist.  ( 
listed  bv  William  H.  Richardson,  pari- 

■.■fcne.  gave  a  concert  last  night  in  Stcin- 
BTt  Hall.  The  program  Included  African 
Songs-the  Song;  of  the  Spear  and  the 
Coronation  song,  the  former  arranged 
by  Mrs.  Hare  and  sung,  the  latter 
fclayod  in  the  transcription  by  Coleridge- 
Tavlor:  six  .  Afro-American  folk-songs;  j 
Spanish  Creole  songs,  a  Spanish  folk-  ; 
song,  creole  songs  from  the  French 
West  Indies  and  Louisiana;  also 
"D'juba,"  bv  W.  T.  Francis,  and  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Gottschalk's  "Bamboula"  for 
tho  piano.  . 

Before  each  selection  Mrs.  Hare  talked 
in  an  instructive  and  Interesting  manner 
about  the  origin  and  character  of  the  ■ 
music.    She  is  a  fluent  speaker,   for-  l 
tunate  in  her  choice  of  words.    Nor  is 
she  too  didactic  in  giving  information. 
She    and    Mr.    Richardson    have  been 
heard  here  in  lecture-concerts  of  this 
iatuie,  but  the  program  of  last  night  | 
included  unfamiliar  songs.  | 
The  songs  of  the  Creoles,  songs  Of  love,  i 
satire  and  ridicule,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  who.  having  no 
musical  car.  was  interested  chiefly  in 
the  words— there  are  allusions  to  some  i 
of  the  songs  in  his  collection  of  Creole 
proverbs— Mr.  Cable  and  Mr.  Krehbiel. 
The     folk-lorist    is    prominent,  today, 
sometimes  noisy.    We  hear  much  about 
the  folk  songs  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains, of  Vermont,  of  Canada;  most  or  . 
I  he    "Appalachian"    songs    came  from 
Kugland  and  Scotland  and  were  sung 
with  manv  variants.   Many  of  the  Cana- 
dian   songs    came    from    the  French 
provinces.     The  Creole  songs  have  not 
vet  been  studied  as  they  deserve.    V>  e 
understand  that  Mrs.  Hare  is  making  an 
annotated  collection  that  will  soon  be 
published.  „     "  ' 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  used  the  Bamboula1 
theme  for  his  symphonic  poem,  "Dance 
in  Place  Congo,"  which  he  turned  into 
a  ballet  produced  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  and  performed  here.  This 
theme  was  developed  by  Gottschalk,  a 
Creole,  when  he  was  a  young  man  in 
Paris,  and  his  "Bamboula."  played  there 
bv  him.  made  a  sensation.  He  used 
other  Creole  melodies  as  thematic  ma- 
terial. ,  . 

Mr.  Richardson  has  a  rich  voice  ot 
liberal  compass.  At  present  he  is  in- 
clined to  sing  with  full  force.  In  a 
small  room  which  has  the  admirable 
acoustic  properties  of  Steinert  Hall  this 
force  was  often  overpowering.  He 
should  cultivate  moderation  in  expres- 
sion ;  hj  should,  acquire  facility  in  the 
differentiation  of  sentiments  and  enio- 
tion ;  he  should  also  strive  after  vocal 
flexibility.  With  his  voice  and  his  mu- 
sical instinct  he  should  have,  with  pa- 
tient study,  a  future. 


GERTRUDE  TINGLEY 


Last  night  Gertrude  Tlngley.  mezzo- 
ontralto.  gave  a  song  recital  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts  was  the  accom- 
anist.    Tho  program  was  as  follows: 
aldara.  Coma  razzio  di  sol;  Scarlatti, 
a  Florindo  e  fedele;  Clara  Schumann, 
mong  the  Shadows;  Cornelius,  Violets; 
Rimsky -Korsakoff,      Nature's     Voice;  i 
Wooing   of   the    Waters;    Franck,  La 
rocession;  Dubois,  Par  le  sentier;  Mas- 
net,  Crepuscule;  Tremisot,  Novembre; 
Hahn,   Trois  jours  de.  vendage;  Mas- 
enet,   Les  adieux  de  Divonne  (from 
'Sappho");     Kramer,     The  Faltering 
>usk;  Ireland,  Spring  Sorrow;  Scott,  A 
Song  of  London;   Peterson,  children's 
songs  from  the  Australian  Bush:  (a) 
Little    Aboriginee;     <b)  Kangaroo 
S;    Cadman,  x  Her    Shadow  (from 
Shanewis). 
Miss  Gertrude  Tingley   is  a  Boston 
ir.rrr.  well  known  and  liked  by  many 
who  have  heard  her  in  her  church  per- 
formances.   Her  recital  last  night  was 
:ery  successful  and  her  singing  called 
forth   much   applause.     Her  charming 
interpretation    of    the    Scarlatti  song 
made  us  wish  that  she  had  included 
in  her  program,  more  pieces  toy  that 
composer.     Miss   Tingley  was   at  her 
best,  though,  in  the  group  of  French 
songs.     Sho'  sang   Franck's  beautiful 
La  procession'"  with  a  calm  reverence 
that  wa.s  very  effective:  and  her  smfeing 
of    Massenet's    delicate  "Crepuscule' 
cas  so  thoroughly  delightful  that  tho 
audience  insisted  upon  hearing  it  again. 

Her  last  two  songs  were  so  well  re- 
ceived, too.  that  they  also  had  to  be 
repeated.  Miss  Tingley's  manner  of  In- 
terpretation and  her  personality  on  the 
concert  stage  are  not  especially  of  the 
yery  intimate  kind;  she  exhibited, 
rather,  a  pretty  dignity  and  a  certain 
modest  air  of  reserve  which  were  per- 
haps more  convincing  and  decidedly 
more  attractive  because  of  its  obvious 
sincerity.  Her  diction  was  very  clear 
and  added  much  to  the  charm  of  her 
singing.       V>tf ...  \-  .•«.*«>  :        .  . . . 


BOSTON  OUINTET 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fSoslon  Quintet.  Messrs.  Di  Natale. 

first  violin;  Gundersen,  second  violin: 

Berlin,  viol*;  Bbell,  pianist,  and  Miss 
|  Ia  Palme,  violoncellist,  gave  its  second 
I  concert  in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening. 
If  The  program  comprised  Florent 
JSchmitfs  Piano  Quintet,  op.  51,  and 
iHnydn's  String  Quartet,  op.  G4.  No.  3. 
Siiimitt'S  quintet,  composed  In  190&- 

l'.i.s    was  fust   performed  at  a  concert 
lof  tho  Cercle  Musical,  Paris,  in  April. 
Bl909.    A  little  later  it  was  performed  at  . 
fla  concert  of  the  SocVte  Nationalo  in 

i'i.k,  when  Mr.  Dumesnll.  now  in  New 
n  York,  was  the  pianist. 
I   The  quintet  is  laid  out  on  a  great 

■  sca)e.  too  great  perhaps  for  immediate 
Band  full  appreciation.    There  are  only 

■  three  movements,  but  each  one  is  long 
Band  crowded  -with  details.  The  themes 
Bhave  a  sharply  defined  profile,  are  well 

contrasted  and  of  a  nature  to  admit  of 
complex  development.  There  is  inge- 
nious, surprising  and  fascinating  em- 
ployment of  the  piano  with  and  against 
the"  stringed  instruments.  While  there 
are  certain  daring  harmonic  devices,  the 
general  harmonic  scheme  is  not  ultra- 
modern. 

The  Schmitt  of  this  quintet  is  not  a 
devout  worshipper  in  any  particular 
Parisian  musical  chapel.  He  has  not 
been  influenced  by  Gabriel  Faure  or  by 
Debussy,  nor  Is  the  influence  of  Cesar 
Franck  noticeable  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances. He  has  his  own  idiom,  as  De- 
lius  has  his.  Having  heard  two -or  three 
of  his  orchestral  works  and  a  few  minor 
compositions,  one  wondered  at  the  praise 
awarded  him  by  certain  Parisian  critics. 
There  is  his  remarkable  Psalm,  which 
according  to  good  judges  was  poorly 
performed  in  Boston.  (We  escaped  the 
performance  and  must  take  the  opin- 
ion of  others.)  The  music  of  Schmitt 
that,  before  last  night,  made  the  most 
marked  impression  was  a  portion  of  his 
"Tragedy  of  Salome" ;  also,  strange  to 
say,  a  piano  piece,  "the  Passing  Bell," 
played  here  by  Miss  Winifred  Christie. 
In  these  compositions  a  musician  'of 
genuine  fancy  and  compelling  expres- 
sion was  revealed. 

But  this  quintet  is  a.,  work  contain- 
ing page  after  page  of  dramatically 
effective  music,  music  that  is  stirring, 
passionate,  intense,  with  pages,  of  a  pe- 
culiar beauty,  pages  now  serene,  now 
deeply  emotional,  but  without  a  touch 
6f  sensuousness.  There  is  nothing  femi- 
nine, nothing  that  suggests  the  thought 
of  woman  in  the  whole  work.  There 
is  little  so  subtle  that  it  passes  unno- 
ticed. 

At  a  first  hearing  one  is  tempted  to 
say  that  there  is  over-elaboration  in  the 
first  and  the  third  movement;  that  there 
is    occasionally*  too    long    and  rather 
tedious  preparation  for  the  return  of  a 
I  theme  or  for  the  explosion  of  a  climax. 
There  are  moments  when  the  composer 
seems  to  be  treading  water,  or  intoxi- 
cated with  his  own  rhetoric,    ©n  the 
other    hand,    there    are  introductions, 
preparations  that  are  singularly  effec- 
tive, as  the  opening  of  the  finale,  which 
as  a  whole  seems  to  us  the  least  in- 
spired  movement  of  the   three.  The 
grave  opening  of  the  first  movement, 
with  the  entrance  of  the  chief  allegro 
theme;  the  beauty,  the  passion,  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  slow  movement,  and 
many  details,  as  "when  the  piano  works 
against  long    continued    trills    in  the 
j  strings,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
,     This  quintet,  bristling  with  difficulties, 
was  played  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  un- 
I  derstanding  and'  sympathy.     The  fre- 
l|  quently  occurring  entrancing  passages 
moved  the  hearer  by  the  performance  of 
them.    The  rendering  of  the  more  dra- 
l!  matjo  pages   was  appropriately  fiery. 
I  There  was  a  pleasing  freshness,  a  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  in  the  whole  inter- 
pretation.   Mr.  Ebell  and  his  colleagues 
are  to  be  thanked  heartily  for  tho  pro- 
duction of  this  work. 


I 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

George  Smith,  pianist,  gave  his  post- 
poned recital,  the  second  this  season, 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  was  as  follow-s:  Chopin,  Im- 
promptu, F  sharp  major;  Preludes,  G 
minor  and  B  fiat  major;  Etude,  F  major; 
Mazurkas,  G  minor  op.  24  No.  1,  F  minor 
op.  63  No.  2,  Valse,  D  flat  major;  Scher- 
zo. B  minor.  Bach,  Bourree  in  G  ma- 
jor; Beethoven,  Menuet  from  Sonata  op. 
10  No.  3;  Mendelssohn,  Schrzo  a  Cap- 
ricdo,  F  sharp  minor;  Grieg,  Scenes  of 
Norwegian  Life  (On  the  mountains 
Bridal  Procession,  On  the*  Carnaval); 
Schumann,  Fasehingsschwank  ans 
Wien.  .     ,      .'     ■ . 

Mr.  Smith  began  by  playing  eight 
nieces  of  Chopin,  avoiding  for  the  most 
part  the  more  hackneyed  ones,  if  any 
music  by  Chopin  can  justly  be  so  called 
It  has  been  said  that  only  pianists  of 
;  Slav  blood  can  do  justice  to  this  com- 
poser. It  is  a  foolish  saying,  which  can 
be  honestly  applied  only  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Mazurkas,  and  we 
have  heard  Slav  pianists  play  these 
mazurkas  in  _,  •.  .!':?aJKe5a**d  or  a  r" 


personate  Tristan,  yet  tho  >  m  ■ 
.satisfactory  performance"  <"■'  a *  ,  ■ 
hero  known  to  us  were  by  a  Pole.  •»  I 
by  an  Italian.    Or  one  ™£    ,  ?*y0I.Kfl 

only  a  German  can  play  1 *" cni ■        n  I 
mu*lc,  whereas  tho  best  Fvncn  ™ 
Ists  easily  surpass  the  Germans  in  n» 

TTrme  that  it  Is  not  tfren  to  every 

one.  however  Cully  equipped  he  may  b*. 
to  play  the  music  of  Chopin  There  are 
justly  celebrated  pianists  who  are  afl 
mirable  interpreters  of  music  by _  Bach 
Beethoven.  Schumann.  Brahms.  1  ranck 
and  even  Liszt;  yet  when  they  come 
to  Chopin  they  leave  us  cold.  An 
America,  even  a  New  Eng Under, «£> 
not  shrink  from  playing  tho  French 

I'ole's  music  in  public,  on  the  ground  oi  | 
nationality. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression at  his  first  recital,  confirmed 
and  strengthened  it  yesterday.  He  has 
the  most  important  qualifications  as  a 
Chopin  player:  a  beauMful  touch,  the 
art  of  singing  a  melodic  figure,  a,  com- 
mand of  nuances,  adequate  technique, 
and  above  all  a  truly  poetic  spirit  The 
mazurkas  were  at  tiroes  arbitrarily 
capricious;  there  were!  a  few  passages 
in  the  Scherzo  that  were  not  clearly 
defined;  they  seemed  foreign  to  the 
composition  as  a  whole;  but  pianists  or 
established  reputation,  whose  descent 
upon  the  city  has  beeng  loudly  trum- 
peted, have  given  less  pleasure,  wheth- 
er their  selection  was  from  the  works 
of  the  lesser  or  the  greater  Chopin. 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  i 


"Why,  you  remember  what  Calpuralus  Bassus  j 
says  about  all  blondes?" 

"N'o,  I  believe  not.   What  did  be  say,  dear?" 

"I  vrould  only  spoil  tho  splendid  passage  by  , 
quoting  It  inaccurately  from  memory.    But  he 
was  quite  right,  and  his  opinion  is  mine  in . 
every  particular." 

Believing  Non-Believers 

It  was  remarked  on  Feb.  11,  1887,  in  a 
Parisian  parlor  that  women  wholly  anti- 
religious  satisfy  their  need  of  believing. 
This  need  does  not  suffer  contradiction 
by  cultivating  other  forms  of  the  super- 
natural, as  table-tipping,  mediums,  etc. 

Mr.  Ganz  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist,  played  re- 
cently in  Portland,  Oregon.  We  quote 
from  the  review  of  the  concert  by  the 
leading  music  critic  of  the  town.  "The 
concert  was  as  welcome  as  the  visit  of 
an  old  tried  friend— as  welcome  as  cool 
water  on  a  hot  day— aB  gratefui  to  the 
jaded  music  sense  as  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  big  music  shrine  in  the  East,  and  lo, 
we  had  It  at  our  very  doors.  .•  *  *  The 
curtain  was  lifted,  and  the  piano  was!' 
placed  well  to  the  front  of  the  stage  In 
full  view  of  the  audience.   Mr.  Ganz  sat  j 
on    the    piano    bench  and  waited  Mr.j 
Denton's  signal  to  play,    just    as  the 
youngest  member  of  that  orchestra.  It 
came— and  off  Mr.  Ganz  dashed  amid  a 
maze  of  black  and   white  keys."  Mr. 
Ganz    played  besides  Grieg's  concerto, 
several  pieces  by  Liszt.    One  of  them 
was  "the  lovely  exquisitely  sentimental 
theme    'Liebestraum.'    It    is    a  well 
known  composition,  and  has  great  poetic 
appeal.   It  has  the  fragrance  of  a  Caro- 
line Testout  rose  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
music:  throbbed  in  a  charming  setting 
of  silver." 

An  Old  Spiker  Case 

A    German    count    named    Rudolph  ^ 
Gleichem  was  captured  in  a  fight  with  ; 
the  Turks  and  taken  to  Turkey,  where , 
be  languished.    One  day  when  ho  was 
working  in  the  fields  the  daughter  of 
the  Sultan,  his  master,  saw  him.  talked 
with  him  and  was  pleased,  so  that  she 
promised  to  free  him-,  and  follow  him, 
if  he  would  wed  her.   He  said,  the  hon- 
est man:   "I  have  a  wife  and  children." 
"That  doesn't  matter,"   answered  tho 
good  and  beautiful  princess;  "it's  the 
custom  in  Turkey  for  a  man  to  have 
several  wives."    The  count  promised  to 
wed  her.    They  escaped  and  arrived  at 
Venice.   There  he  heard  that  his  family 
was  in  good  health.    He  then  obtained 
the  permission  of  tho  church  to  have 
two  wives;  at  least  so  goes  the  story  aa 
told  by  Andreas  Hundorff,  in  the  fifLh 
edition  of  his  "Historical  Theatre,"  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  1633.   The  count's 
first  wife  welcomed  heartily  tho  Turk- 
ish lady,  and  grew  very  fond  of  her. 
The  Turkish  wife  reciprocated  this  af- 
fection and  was  devoted  to  the  children 
of  the  other  wife,  for  she  herself  was 
barren.  » 

One  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  s 
"Imaginary  Conversations"  based  on 
i  this  story  Is  entitled  "The  Count  Glei- 
chem;  the  Countess;  Their  Children, 
and  Zaida."  It  Is  written  in  a  delight- 
ful manner.  Here  is  an  excerpt: 
"Countess— We  can  love  but  one. 
"Zaida— We,  indeed,  can  lovs  only  one; 
but  men  have  large  hearts  , 


/i  ll     -Thi     v,  rj     happiest    In  the 

world. 

"Countess — Ah.  Incxpci  i<  need  crea- 
ture ! 

"Zaida  -The    hnpph  r   for    that,  »«r- 

hapv. 

'V,,unt<  .....  |5„t  the  sin  ! 
"Zaida — Where  sin  is  there  must  bo1 
*'""•"«  ■    a n,l    1.    my    tw.fl    witter,  reel 

none  whatever.  Hven  when  tears  fall 
from  my  i  vi  s,  they  fall  only  to  tool 
my  l.n-iiM  .  I  would  not  have  one  the 
fewer:  they  are  all  far  him.  What- 
ever he  do.-,,  whatever  ho  causes,  is 
dear  to  me." 

Tho  count.  It  is  true,  was  not  a  \ 
Spiker  in  all  respects,  nor  was  he  'a 
"piker."  He  told  the  princess  lie  was 
already  married.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  princess  hid  freed  him  and  the 
countess  owed  her  a  heavy  debt  of  grat- 
itude. At  any  rate  there  was  a  happy 
family,  and  they  continued  so  "till  there 
took  them'  the  Destroyer  of  delights  and 
the  Severer  of  societies,  the  Dcsolator 
of  dwelling-places  and  Garncrer  of 
grave-yards,  and  they  were  translated 
to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah."  It  was 
said  that  a  monument  at  Erfurt  showed 
the  count  with  a.  wife  on  each  side:  "The 
Princess,'.'  to  quote  from  the  Latin  of 
Hundorff,  "adorned  with  a  marble  • 
crown;  the  Countess  sculptured  nude 
with  her  children  creeping  at  her  feet." 

We  regret  to  say  that  tho  justly  cele- 
brated Pierre  Bayle  doubted  the  truth 
of  '  this  story.    He  called  HundorfT  a 
mere  compiler  who  cited  no  authorities. 
The   monument  proved  nothing.  "Do 
two  female  figures  clearly  signify  poly-  : 
gamy?   Can  it  not  signify  among  other  j 
things   two   successive   marriages,  or 
two  marriages  contracted  by  a  husband  I 
and   two   living  wives,   but    with    the  '■- 
last  marriage  annulled?"    Bayle  quotes  | 
Mr.  Dartis,  a  contributor  to  the  Ham- 
burg Journal  (169G),  who  In  turn  dis- 
cussed a  story  by  le  Noble.  "Zulima,  or 
Pure  Love."  suggested  by  the  adventure 
of  Count  Gleichem.    But  Bayle  doubted 
[everything.    We  like  to  think  of  Glei-  . 
chem  introducing  Zaida  to  the  Count-  , 
ess.   Since  the  Spiker  episode,  we  read  i 
Landor's     "Imaginary     Conversation"  i 
twith  the  greater  pleasure. 


Toll-Gates  and  Taxes 

|  Lord    Roundway,     as    Mr.  Edward 
Colston,   known   as   one   of  the  finest 
four-in-hand  drivers  In  England,   sug-  j 
gests  that  It  may  become  necessary  to 
revive  toll-gates  on  the  high  roads  "In 
order  that  motor  cars  may  be  forced 
to  pay  towards  the  costly  upkeep  of 
these  splendid  ways."    An  ad  valorem 
rate  could  be  established,  according  to  i 
the  power  of  the  car.    If  the  stops  by 
the  way  were  not  too  frequent,  the  Daily  I 
(Chronicle  thinks  that  there  would  not 
he  any  great  outcry.    Heavy  commercial 
ears  could  afford  belter  than  any  others 
lo  pay  their  toll.    The  Dally  Chronicle  ■ 
complains  of  the  neglect  of  the  roads 
in  London  and  in  the  country,  wljlch 
on  rainy  days  are  nothing  but  a  series 
of   disconnected   puddles.     "Road  con-,, 
struction    and    repairs    are  problems 
which  have  always  baffled  our  engin- 
eers, and  they  have  seldom  achieved  Uie 
great  Roman   triumph   of  constructing 
roadways   adequate    lo    tho   traffic   re- j 
quironients."     The    writer   also  admits 
that  In   the  days  of   turnpikes,  when 
users  of  the  roads  paid  in  tolls  money 
for  their  repairs,  the  English  highways 
were  often   almost  impassablt)   in  bad 
weather. 

There  are  fine  roads  on  Capo  Cod  for1 
motor  cars,  hut  they  require  constant 
repairing,  and  humble  summer  cottagers 
are  taxed  heavily  for  the  pleasure  of 
those  dally  going   from  Buzzard's  Bay- 
to  I'rovincetown,  and  for  tho  pleasure » 
of  those  living  in  "cottages"  that  are ' 
imposing    and    sumptuously    appointed.  | 
The  man  without  an  automobile  con- 
tributes to  the  gaiety  of  the  rich,  who  j 
too  often  have  little  or  no  respect  for 


JOHN  M'CORMACK 
IN  THIRD  RECITAL 

Last  night  John  McCorrnaok  gave  his 
third  recital  at  Symphony  Hall.     The  I 
assisting  artists  were  Lauri  Kennedy,  . 
'cello-soloist,  and  Edwin  Schneider,  ac-  • 
companist  at  thc:  piano.    The  program: 

Mr.     McCormack.     Plaiser  d'amour, 
Martini;  Pur  dicestl,  I.otti;  The  Heavy; 
Hours.  Endicott;  Enjoy  the  Sweet  Ely- 
sian  Grove,  Handel;  Mr.  Kennedy.  Rach-  i 
rnaninoff;  Scherzo.  Van  Goens;  Vocalise,  I 
Mr.  McCormack,  By  the  Bivouac's  Fit-  J 
ful  Flame;  The  Scythe  Song,  A  Cradle 
Song,  and  Come.  Oh,  Come,  My  Heart's  I 
Delight,    Hamitvton    Harty;  Irish  folk 
songs.  Norah  O'Neale;  The  Ballymuge  I 
ballad;  The  Lagan  Love:.  Nelly  My  Love 
and  Me;  Mr.  Kennedy,  Kol  Nidrei,  Max  | 
Bruch;  Mr.  McCormack,  A  Spirit  Flow- 
er, Campbell-TIpton;  The  White  Rose 
Whispers    of    Passion,    Arthur  Foote; 
The  Cave.  Edwin  Schneider;  A  song  Ot 
thanksgiving,  Franci  s  Allitsen. 
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emalna  to  ha  said  About  Mr. 
L'k.  In  the  Irish  .ongs  the  purs 
i  qualities  of  his  voice  were 

their  beat  advantage;  In  such 
la  voice  showed  best  those 
Uiaalnir  Qualities  which  have 
kin  so  much  to  his  audiences, 
i  the  chief  reason  for  his  great 
f  is  hia  wonderful  power  to 

everything  that  he  sings  even 
Jje  moat  trifling  pieces  that  he 
>  include  in  his  programs.  Mr. 
ek  responded  to  many  encores. 
■0  In  everything.  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  'cello  in  very  musiclanly 
ind  calied  forth  encores  after 
arance:  he  was  especially  good 
ying  of  the  Bruch  piece.  J 


Introduces  Pianist  Schmitz, 
Who  Plays  Carpen- 
ter's Concertino 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  gave  its  14th 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Schumann,  symphony,  E  flat 
major.  No.  3;  Carpen-.er.  concertino  for 
piano  and  orchestra  tfirst  time  in  Bos- 
ton); Goldmark.  overture  to  "Sakun- 
tala."  Mr.  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  the 
pianist,  played  for  the  first  time  in  this 

This  was  an  unusually  interesting 
concert.  Although  the  symphony  and 
the  overture  have  been  heard  here 
many  times,  the  nature  of  „the  per- 
formance gave  new  life  to  the  former, 
while  Goldmark's  overture,  now  over 
a  half-century  old,  is  as  fresh  and 
modern  as  if  it  were  dated  1919. 

To  us  the  symphony  known  as  the 
"nhenlsh"  is  not  so  romantically  beau- 
tiful and  dramatic  as  the  one  in  D 
minor,  not  so  essentially  peculiar  to 
Schumann,  yet  in  the  "Rhenish"  there 
is  the  third  movement,  which  reminds 
one  of  Schumann,  the  composer  of  the 
piano  pieces,  the  songs,  and  pages  of 
the  piano  concerto;  and  there  is  the 
sturdy,  vigorous  first  movement.  Per- 


taining for  that.  Mr.  Carpenter's  devo- 
tlon  to  pulsatile  instruments  Is  well 
known  In- re  Never  shall  wo  forget  the  ! 
curved  bodies  of  the  busy,  energetic  | 
xylophone  players  In  the  "Adventures 
of  a  Perambulator."  In  the  Concertino 
there  Is.  Mlrabilo  Dlctu!  no  xylophone, 
but  drums,  cymbals,  tambourine,  cas- 
tanets, (llockenspiel.  In  his  next  orches- 
tral work  Mr.  Carpenter  should  experi- 
ment with  the  marimba,  and  other  Afri- 
can, Instruments  so  dear  to  our  Percy 
Grainger. 

The  composer,  Mr.  Schmitz,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux and  the  orchestra— the  performance 
was    a    dazzling  one— were  loudly  ap- 
plauded.   Mr.  Carpenter's  ballet,  "The 
•  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,"  will  be  per- 
formed here  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Asso- 
ciation with  "The  Elixir  of  Love"  on 
Saturday,  March  6. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
'.The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows: 
Mozart.  Symphony  in  G  minor;  Lalo, 
Spanish  Symphony  for  violin  (Mr.  Frad- 
kin,  violinist);  H.  F.  Gilbert.  "The  Dance 
in    Place    Congo";    Symphonic  poem 
(after  George  W.  Cable)  of  balelt  based 
on    this   work  was  performed  here  bw 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

I*t  me  me  to  sweet  music. — J.  W.  Sbnokrri 
1  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
want  ttat  Union  to  be  Iteserved. — N.  T.  Nash.  _ 
Go  In  on  your  muscle. — President  Buchanan 
instructions  to  the  Collector  of  Toledo. 

Westward  the  hoc  of  Umpire  Stars  its  waj 
— George  N.  True. 


fOn  iro 
'  humorist,  i 
11 


tva  that 


Our  tiravity 

Professor  Matte 


r  who  can  (lnd  «  slip  in 
Our  coKinlc  law  of  jtth  vl  t  v, 
]V,v  the  •  Newton  rippln" 
with  scientific  aoarlty, 

Detoet  the  curves  to  plummet*. 

The  lightning's  cool  passivity, 
Ascending  mountain  summits 

Ou  waves  of  relativity, 

Dissecting  Euclid's  learning 

With  logic  anatomical— 
Has  lust  the  brain  forjturnlng 

The  <osmlo»l  to  comical. 
-A  V.  in  the  Ixindon  Daily  Cliroulole. 
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haps  Mr.  Apthorp  was  right  in  finding  p 
the  scherzo's  chief  theme  a  version  of  ft 
a  Rhine  wine  song  of  which  the  tune| 
and  the  words  are  well  suited  to  the 
"ponderous  joviality"  of  the.  drinkers; 
I  but   neither   the   scherzo   nor   the  so- 
called   "cathedral"   movement,  nor  the 
finale   are   of   the   greater  Schumann, 
who,  when  fully  inspired  and  most  po- 
etic, was  a  dreamer  of  miniature  works 
for   the   piano   and   of  music   that  is 
•  worthy  of  Heine's  verses;  that  is.  with 
|  the    exception    already    noted,    the  D 
|  minor  symphony;   in  this  he   is  most 
appealing  when  he  is  least  symphonic 
I    There  has  been  a  mass  of  so-called 
t  oriental  music  written  since  Goldmark's 
I  overture  was  first  performed,  but  the' 
i  majority  of  the  composers  give  one  the 
j  impression  of  writing  in  an  idiom  not 
.natural  to  them;  as  if  they  had  said: 
i  "Come  now,   see   how  Oriental   I  can 
I  be!"  As  French   writers  after  Galland 
Introduced  "The  Thousand  Nights  and 
a  Night,"  wrote  countless  Arabian  and 
!  Persian  tales  which  are  dull  reading. 
«  Feliclen   David  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
r  wrote  music  as  if   they  were  of  the 
|  East.     There  is  the  suggestion  of  the 

■  Orient  in  Rubinstein's  "Feramors" 
1  ballet  music,  and  in  some  of  his.  songs. 
I  But  Goldmark  in  this  overture  and  in 

■  his  opera.  "The  Queen  of  Sheba," 
t  caught  and  held  the  spirit  of  the  East, 

■  the  sensuousness,  the  gorgeousness,  and 
I  in    the    Prelude    to    "The    Queen  of 

■  Sheba,"  he  revealed  to  us  the  mystery 
land  the  monotony  of  the  Desert  as  well 
I  as  the  splendor  of  Balkis,  from  whom 
r  Menelik  of  Abyssinia,  boasted  descent  I 
I  by  reason  of  her  visit  to  King  Solomon.  I, 
I  In  the  "Sakuntala"  overture  there  is  \ 
I  the  thought  of  tropic  heat,  lush  -vege-  I  ' 
i  tation  about  calm  pools  and  bubbling  i 

£  springs,    swooning    sensuousness,  the 
f.  barbaric  chase.    The  overture  was  su-  I 
»  perbly  played.    No  wonder  that  for  once 
I  there  was  no  mad  rush  for  tee  doors! 
I  Curing  the  closing  measures.    No  won-  I 
I  dtr  that  appreciation  was  shown  in  en-  I 
3  thusiastic,  prolonged  applause. 
'    It  was  the  original  plan  to  have  both  'I 
|;  Cesar  Franck's  "Djinns"  and  Mr.  Car- 
pi  penter's  Concertino  on  the  program  to  . 
^introduce  Mr.  Schmitz,  the  pianist.    It  I 
((was  found  that  thus  the  concert  would  | 
Mbe  too  long.    Mr.  Schmitz,  a  pianist  of  j 
Dthe  first  rank,  is  a  modest  man  as  he  is  | 
Ha  roost  accomplished  musician  and  vir-  [ 
g  tuoso.    The  Concertino  is  not  a  work  I 

■  that  an  arroeant  pianist,  eager  for  ap-  [ 

■  plause,  would  choose,  for  the  piano  Is 

■  us  id  by  Mr.  Carpenter  as  an  orchestral ; 

■  Instrument.  Nevertheless,  there  was  op-  ; 

■  portunity  for  Mr.  Schmitz  to  display  ajl 

■  singularly  beautiful  and  liquid  touch,  a'; 

■  strength  that  is  in  contrast  with  his  deli-  I 
locate,   sensitive  appearance,   compelling  i 


An  English  Opinion 
London   has   at    last   seen  "Broken 
Blossoms."  The  Times  notes  that  there 
is  not  a  moment    of    comedy    or  of 
laughter.    "It  is  the  skill  of  Mr.  Griffith  j 
that  makes  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
tragedy  inevitable."    (No,  there  is  no 
happy  ending,  the  "happy  ending"  that 
ruined  Conrad's  "Victory,"  when  it  was 
produced  in  London  as  a  play  on  the 
stage,  and  in  Boston  as  a  film  play). 
The  Times  describes  Miss  Lillian  Gish's 
conception  of  the  part  as  a  "film  clas- 
sic," and  for  this  reason:     "It  is  an 
instance  of  an  actress  who  has  studied 
i  the  different  requirements  of  the  screen 
|  and  the  stage,   and  has  concentrated 
t  everything  in  facial  expression."  But 
[The  Times  cannot  accept. Mr.  Griffith's 
j  idea  of  Limehouse.    "This  is  a  Lime- 
j  house  which  neither  Mr.  Burke  nor  any 
other  man  who  knows  his  East  end  of 
,  London  will  be  able  to  recognize.  It  may 
be  a  very  good  impression  of  an  Amer- 
ican producer's  idea  of  Limehouse,  but 
it  is  nothing  more,  and  it  might  be  well 
before  the  picture  is  publicly  shown  to 
I  lay  the  action  in  an  imaginary  China- 
•I  town,    concerning   which   an  audience 
cannot    be    critical.   •   •   •  From  an 
English   point  of  view  'Broken  Blos- 
soms' has  its  defects;  but  it  is  a  gen- 
uine attempt  to  bring  real  tragedy  on 
5  to  the  screen  as  apart  from  machine- 
made  drama,  and  for  that  Mr.  Griffith 
deserves  the  gtatitude  of  all  who  are 
convinced  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
film." 


ance  and  exquisite  phrasing, 
e  Concertino  itself  is  a  highly  fan- 
cal  composition,  abounding  in  sur- 
I  prises  that  come  chiefly  from  unusual 
[employment  and  combinations  of  instru- 
ts;  with  melodic  ideas  that  are  now 
ming  and  now  exciting;  with  exotic 
■ing;  with  dance  tunes  that  narrow- 
scape  being  commonplace.^  but  are 


"W.  C.  T."  on  Spiritism 

As  the  "World  "Wags: 

Yes,  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
spiritism,     in    my  chip-in-a-whirlpool 
career— since  Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerfeld  in'- 
|  quires.    This  Lodge  business  is  an  old 
j  story  to  me;  I  have  heard  respectable 
I  and  honest  exponents  state  their  case, 
I  and  I  once  smashed  a  Cincinnati  fake 
I  medium's  game,  by  sitting  in  the  dark 
circle  a  few  evenings  and  doing  some 
■  sleight  of  hand  myself.  The  newspapers 
!  made  three  or  four  racy  columns  of 
the  affair;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the 
]  medium  from  getting  several  thousand 
|  dollars  out  of  a  deluded  widow,  for  pre- 
tended conversations  with  a  son,  this 
I  continuing  until  the  courts  appointed  a 
i  custodian  for  her  property.    Such  work 
j  is  the  main  "graft"  of  the  medium  busi- 
;  ness,  not  the  25  or  BO  cent  fees  for 
seances.    As  to  tho  attention  bestowed 
upon  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  say: 

Boston  squanders  its  brains  as  New 
York  does  its  money.  There  is  some 
credit  In  having  the  money  to  squander; 
New  York  unmistakably  has  it.  Just 
as  unmistakably,  Boston  has  a'  surplus 
of  mental  activity  and  power,  a  wealth 
which  some  possessors  spend  and  bestow 
wisely,  and  some  not  so  wisely.  It  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  to  rank  as  the  Athens 
of  America;  nowhere  else  on  earth  are 
there  more  cults  and  cliques,  more  re- 
ligions and  opinions,  more  ferment  of 
mind. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste,  but 
much  good  also.  Great  minds  get  a 
hearing,  as  well  as  great  humbugs. 
Just  now  part  of  Boston  is  listening  to 
talk  of  "signals  from  Mars";  but  Bos- 
ton also  listened  to  those  wild,  unprac- 
tical dreamers  who  invented  the  tele- 
phone.^ * 

SepaWe  the  chad  front  the  wheat; 
skim  ore  the  froth.  An  appetite  for 
chaff  and  froth  is  a  defect  of  character. 
I  think  if  we  all  do  our  best  to  sweeten 
up  this  world,  whatever  other  worlds 
and  lives  there  are  will  pretty  well  take 
care  of  themselves.  And  squaring  the 
circle,  perpetual  motion,  the  fourth  di- 
'  mension  and  trying  to  lift  the  veil  Of 
I  futurity  are  barren  jobs.  W.  C.  T. 

j  Brooklinc. 


These  Noble  Romans 

Mr.  Walkley  seeing  John  Masefield's 
tragedy  "Pompey"  for  the  second  tlmo 
respects  It.  "Who  cat»  help  respecting 
theso  noble  Romans,  so  monumental,  so 
austere,  always  making  speeches,  lay- 
ing down  their  live3  with  such  a  line 
'gesture'?  Only  wo  sometimes  wish 
Shakespeare  had  never  had  his  Plu- 
tarch, and  then  wo  should  not  have  had 
his  Roman  plays— or  Mr.  -Masefield's  Ro- 
man play,  either.  For  they  arc  a  little 
heavy,  these  noble  Romans;  they  are 
:vpt  To  opprers  us  with  their  magnanimi- 
ty ,  and  to  bore  us  with  their  eternal 
tamp  discussion.-,  abo.it  taut  u  s  and  quar- 
rels atoout  politics.  But  we  fesl  we  must 
ou  respeUius  tkuin  uuand  meine." 

"Ae-i   t  S~'         l  o 

"""We  have  beforo  this  called  attention 
to  the  excellent  reviews  of  concerts  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times.  Even  when 
one  does  not  agree  with  the  critic  in 
,  matters  of  opinion  concerning  the  worth 
I  ot  a  work,  the  manner  of  expressing  Uae 
opinion  commands  admiration.  Tha 
obiter  dicta  are  always  entertaining, 
often  texts  for  sermons. 

♦His  critic  heard  Ethel  Hobday  and 
Felix  Salmond  play,  and  was  moved  to 
write  as  follows: 

-We  want  concert-givers   to   tell  us 
things  we  did  not  know  before  and  could 
not  know  of  ourselves— not  news,  but 
truths.     When  Ethel  Hobday  and  Felix 
Salmond  played  Ropartz  in  G  minor  they 
were,  of  course,  giving  us  news.  for. 
though  we  were  supposed  to  have  heard 
it  once  before,  most  of  us  had  not.  But 
less   competent  players   can,   and  fre-j 
quently  do,  give  that  sort  of  news,  and 
there  was  something  that  thc-e  gave 
which  othors  do  not  give.    When  they 
p'avod  Grieg's  Sonata  they  were  giving 
us  stale  news,  for  one  piece  of  Grieg  is 
singularly  hke   another-a  plethora  of 
ideas  and  a  helplessness  In  sorting  them 
out'  When  they  came  to  Brahms  there 
was  no  news  for  them  to  give,  for  we 
all-all  except  those  with  a  parti  pns— 
know  it  and  love  it;  and  all  they  could 
do  was  to  say  that  they  felt  the  same, 
'  So  that  news  is  entirely  out  cf  court  in 
musical  matters,  and  the  American  plan 
i  of    intelligently    appreciating  musical 
1  events  even  before  they  occur  Is  wholly 
1  beside   the   mark.     The   only  possible 
J  'news'  about  music  is  the  conviction  that 
f  dawns  in  the  act  of  hearing,  and  no  one, 
I  can  say  beforehand  when  or  where  that! 
will  be  born;  it  is  a  spirit  that  blows, 
where  it  lists, 'Ethel  Hobday  as  a  playerj 
of  chamber  music  is  unsurpassed.  SheJ 
,-ives  us  the  very  bones  of  the  thingJ 
She  has  made  the  music  her  own,  as  If 
:;he  had  composed   it;   she   cares  for! 
i'.  as  if  it  were  a  human  being.  Felix 
Salmond's   playing   is   virile;    he  must 
lead,  not  follow.    He  rather  broke  HP  a 
quartet  the  other  day,  for  instance,  by 
this  positive  virtue  which  is  so  much  In 
place  in  a  sonata.    Ho  knows  the  music,  i 
'    not,  like  many,  by  note,  but  like  few,  by  I 
'    heart;  it  is  vital  to  him  that  the  phrase 
should  be  'so  and  not  otherwise.*    He  is 
like  a  wise  purchaser;  he  does  not  fritter 
;    away  his  power  of  execution  on  vani- 
ties, but  saves  it  up  to  m:y  the  golden 
I    moment,  and  then  spends  it  freely.  It 
is  from  the  fingers  of  nl  vyers  like  these 
that  truth  comes  dropping  slow." 

Edward  Mitchell  gave    a  recital  of 
Scrlabin's  later  piano  music.  "There 
was  a  large  audience  of  musical  people, 
most  of  whom    accepted    Mr.  Percy 
Scholes's  invitation  to  stay  on  after- 
wards and  either  discuss  the  music  with 
the  pianist  or  secure    repetition  per- 
formances from  him.      They  seemed 
most  anxious  for  the  latter.    But  it  did 
strike  us  as  curious  that  in  a  room  fulk 
more  or  less,   of     musicians,     nobody  j 
seemed  to  have  any  intelligent  comment  J 
to  offer.    Mr.  Scholes  tried  to  stimulate  j 
discussion  by  asking  the  critics  to  be- 
gin to  criticise.    But  the  official  critics 
naturally  i  remembered'    the  proverb, 
'Keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  por- 
ridge.'   It  was  a  chance  for  the  others 
and   they  missed   it.     Nobody  wanted 
them  to  try  to  be  learned  If  they  were 
not.    What  it  would  have  been  inter- 
,  esting  to  know  was  whether  one  thing 
impressed  anybody  more  than  another, 
and  in  what  way.    For  ourselves,  we 
find  'Vers  la  Flamme'  a  wholly  convinc 


Impulse.    H  ...       I..-  ore -I.  on  tin'  other 
hnnd.  that  the  sonata  necessarily  im- 
pllas  <i  more  complex  design:  that  with  I 
Serlabln    as  with  Mozarl  or  any  of  the  I 
classics,'  the  sonata  Is  built  on  contrnBt.  1 
combination  and  restatement  of  Ideas,  j 
nnd  In  these  respects  Scrlabin's  design 
is  perfectlv  orthodox.    But  our  feeling 
at  present' is  that  in  the  Tenth  Sonata  | 
the  Ideas  are  not  emotionally  absorbing 
enough  to  bear  the    elaborate  treat- 
ment." 

And  here  Is  nn  opinion  about  the  vio- 
loncello and  its  players: 

"Dirt  Is  matter,  and  noise  is  sound,  ; 
where  it  Is  not  wanted.  And  of  instru- 
ments the  violoncello  can  be,  and  fre- 
quently  is.   a  noise-monger.   A  certain 
amount  of  noise' Is  inherent  In  all  In-  -.' 
struments.  One  remembers  being  taken  j 
as  a  boy  of  eight   to  hear  Norman- 
Neruda,  and  asking  one's  elders  why  ' 
1    tho   violin    squeaked    so— this   was  inH 
i  Mozart's  G  minor.  We  have  long  ceased  J 
to  hear  that  squeak,  or  the ,  clatter  ofl 
*  the  pianoforte  keys;  but  we  can  never U 

quite  get  over  the  squeaks  arid  gruntsl 
'  of  the  violoncello.  Yet  there  Is  no  in-FfJ 
strument  that  can  sing  more  humanly—  j 
I  the  violin  onlv  sings  divinely— more  In  El 
the  verv  middle  of  our  hearts,  when  it  ,  ' 
likes    If  It  soars  above  the  harmoniest.j 
;    it  is  well,  and  if  it  holds  on  the  tenorM 
of  its  way  in  their  midst  it  is  better;  lfl«j 
it  touches  the  bass  with  a  firm  huttj-'j 
nentle  finger  it  gives  a  reason  for  alii  ., 
the  rest.   It  cap  persuade  or  exhort,^; 
remonstrate  or  command.   But  It  can*, 
do  none  of  these  delightful  things  unless  M 
the  player  has  a  firm  grip  of  the  mu- 
sical  idea  and  is  intent  on  communl-  < 
eating  it  to  others.  This  is  where  so  . 
many  cellists    fait.    They   seem   often , 
content    with    an    external  detached! 
Mew.  if  their  attitude  is  not  sometimes, 
that  of  the  youthful  translator  of  Latin.  ■ 
To  whom V never  occurs  that  whatever 
else  a  Roman  did  he  talked  sense i  just ■ 
as  much  as  on  Englishman.  Mr^Cedr.cj, 


Sharps,  who   played  at  the  W.gmore 
Hall    was   not   entirely   immune  from 
his  criticism.  His  tone  is  what  .« .called 
in  the  vo'ce  a  light  tenor,  and  he  can 
dandle  i  phrase  very  prettily;  but  « 
do  not  get  from  him  any  conviction  that 
^.  Phrase  was  wanted  there  particuj 
arlv  or  hat  another  one  may  not  corneL 
along  presently.  Just  as  graciously  ir4j 
relevant.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  look  on 
1,1s  metal  strings  as  plebeians  and  as  i| 
t  was  not  much  good  expecting  any  ofl 
the  finer  qualities  from  them.  j 
The  critic  wrote  that  Georges  d  Orf 
6  Lyrical  Symphonic  Poem"  (Lonj 
is  based  on  "some  wordp- 


lay's 

don,  Jan.  20) 


of  which  we  can  but  say  that  if  a  poe« 
suffered  like  that  he  would  have  nob leM 
thoughts,  and  if  he  felt  like  that  withffl 
out  suffering  he  had  better _  not  "aveJJI 
This  is  a  bad  start  for  anyyjy 


said  so 
composer 


though. 


to   do   him  justice,™ 
Mr  "Torlay  Completely    ignored  the| 
words    choking   the   voice    with    thick  1 
orchestral  texture  and  driving  a  wedge 
or  symphony  into  the  middle  of  a  sen-1 
?oncc    But.  to  say  the  truth,  we  did  not! 
discover  the  words,  which  were  poked* 
away  at  the  end  of  the  prop-am.  urrttt 
ft  was  all  over,  and  we;  did  not  appeal 
to  have  lost"  very  much.   The  music  is 
sincere  wi,h  the  sincerity  of  a  man  who 
is  caught  in  the  toils  and  sees  no  wa* 
1,     It  reminds  one  of  George  Cnnk- 
ShahVs  picture  of  Fag»n  sitting  on  the 
l,cd  gnawing  his  nails.    As  it  went  on 
we   found   ourselves  crooning   for  our 
comfort  'and  while  rolling  a  ravenous 
mutinous  lid.  to  all 
I  said  I  would 
^-...ck  'em,  and  did.'    It  apes  Strauss 
— ler  i-ian  imitates  him.  It  has  caught 
his  power  of  writing  an  imbecile-mnoj 
cent  tune  as  a  protest  against  his  ou  n 
megalomania,  but  it  has  not  acaulredl 
his  dexterity  with  the  thunderbolts  One! 
thing  one  can  certainly  praise,  j ^d  thatl 
is  the  fulness  and  sonorousness  ot.thel 
orchestration:  but  this  goes  on  almost 
°lf  the  time,  and  without  some  re  let 
one  i-U  no.  uwt,-  it.  There  is  lets  dil-l^ 

am 
feel 


red  eye,  or  lifting  a 
nionarchs  and  matrons, 


tment  r.l  tne  »«  ...  -  ■-•  -• 
1S  reduced  to  the  level  or  a 
ind   was  never  once 


/f  ing  and  absorbing  piece  of  music,  and 
a  the  Tenth  Sonata  an  Irritating  and  pe- 
M  dentic  one.    In  his  later  phases  Scria-| 
Aj  bin  was  very  apt  to  repeat  himself  both. 

emotionally  and  textually,  and  in  the 
5  Tenth  Sonata,  as  well  as  in  the  'Poeme 
t.  Nocturne'  (op.  61),  we  feel  that  there! 
ml  are   whole   passages   which   might  go; 

\  without  any  material  loss.  It  is  not  so| 
Iri  w-th  'Vers  la  Flamme.'  which 


■Vhe  work  appears  to  be  difficult 
was  a  triumph  both  for  orchestra  and 
conductor.  We  could  not  re  press ,  a 
ling  of  resentment  at  the  way  In  whtcn 
I  tho  voice,  wa 
Sen  a8™  phrase,  or"  of  admiration 
Ke  meekness  with  which  Mme.  Buck- 
man  bore  the  indignity  thus  put  upon  it 
in  her  person." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  and 
British  Drama  in  1919 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  reviewing  the 
British  drama  In  1919,  thus  disposes  of 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett: 

"In  his  tardy  assumption  of  the  role 
of  playwright,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  rare 
lly  allows  himself  or' his  listeners  to  for- 
:  get  that  he  is,  first  and  foremost 
|  w  rite  r  of  books.    He  seems  to  take  a  per- 
verse delight  in  setting  at  defiance  th 
accepted  laws  of  dramatic  composition 
and  in  so  doing  he  visibly  ^en*  ^ 
stability   and   symmetry  of   his ■  W«ffl 
•sacred  and  Profane  Love'  is  a\ov\e. 
founded  on  his  novel  of  that  name 
1  bears  all  the  marks  of  Its  origin.  Sc. 
I  there  are   intensely  interesting,  but 

„«,_-..  ,v,„rrer!     bv  dlglOSSll 
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lack  balance  and  self-control,  if  this 
[defect   offers  unusual  latitude   to  the 

(imagination  of  their  creator.  It  Is  also  j! 
apt  to  breed  a  spirit  of  rebellion  In  the  '  j 
minds  of  an  audience  determined  that  ! 
>not  only  their  emotions  but  their  intel-  | 
lects  slmM  be  satisfied.    Mr.   Bennett  , 
fills  In  the  Raps  between  the  more  se-  1,1 
pious  passages  of  his  play  with  some  VI 
amusing  comedy   Interludes,  but  they  J 
are  rather  hindrances  than  helps  to  the  ^| 
progress  of  the  *tory.    In  'Judith'  he  . 
was  even-  less   successful   In   his  en-, 
deavors  to  interpret   the  Biblical  tale; 
through  a  medium  of  modern  thought 
and  expression."  I 

According  '  to    this    writer.  .  B.    Mac- 1 
ckmald  Hastings's  attempt  to/ dramatize 
Conrad's  "Victory"   succeeded  only  in 
depriving  the  original  of  Its  psychology 
nnd  transforming  it  into  sheer  meio- 
drarfia.    Somerset  Maugham  came  with 
"Caesar's  Wife"  and  "Home  and  peau-  '; 
ty,"  known  in  Boston  as  "Too  Many  j 
Husbands."    The  first,  says  the  Daily) 
Telegraph,  "appealed  by  reason  of  the  I 
tactful  treatment  of  what  in  lesa  care-  i 
Jul  hands  might  have  proved  an  un-  ; 
pleasant' theme.  Aa  a  lady  in  the  stalls: 
remarked  of  'the  characters  after  the ! 
fhst  performance.  'They're  all  such  nice'; 
people.'  'Caesar's  Wife,'  in  fact,  might 
be  aptly  described  as  the  triumph  of 
common  sense  and  breeding  over  youth- 
ful  passion.    One  can  hardly  say  so 
much  for  'Homo  and  Beauty,'  In  which 
the  author,  allowed  his  humor  to  run 
riot  in  the1  manipulation  of  a  subject, 
that  might  well  be  considered  immune, 
fiorn  the  hands  of  even  the  most  dis- 
creet writer  of  farce.    To  a  large  ex- 
tent brilliant  acting  served  to  save  the; 
situation  and  to  secure  for  the  piece  a 
iong  and  prosperous  rum"  I 

Robert  Hlchens's  "Voice  from  the 
Minaret"  Is  a  "thoughtful,  interesting 
and  powerfully  written  play,  infinitely; 
superior  to  anything  he  has  yet  con- 
tributed to  the  stage." 

"Two  Notable  Plays" 
"In    striking    contrast"    (to  Sutro's 
choice)  "stands    'Abraham    Lincoln.'  a 
ece  that  has  brought  its  author,  Mr. 
John    Drlnkwater.    into  well-deserved 
prominence.    Fragmentary,  and  loose  In 
'construction,  it  possesses,  notwithstand- 
ing,  those  vitally  important  qualities  in 
which  'The  Choice'  is  largely  wanting. 
The  methods   adopted  by   Mr.  Drink- 
water  are,  of  course,  open  to  objection  i 
as  needless  interruptions  to  the  progress 
of  the  story,  while,  in  place  of  an  un-  j 
broken  thread  of  Interest,  the  plot  is  set ' 
forth  In  a  series  of  episodical  scenes. 
Those,  with  a  play  of  a  less  absorbing 
description,    would    unquestionably  be 
great  drawbacks.    But  they    are  for- 
gotten as  the  life  drama  of  the  great 
American   patriot   is  unfolded  with  a 
force,  an  earnestness  and  a  singleness 
of  purpose  irresistible  in  their  appeal. 
To  have  accomplished  this  is  to  have 
achieved  much.    There  are  'other  rea- 
sons for  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  the  ; 
success    of  'Abraham    Lincoln'  clearly 
r-hows  that  the  ordinary  playgoing  pub-  t 
lie  Is  not  so  indifferent  to  serious  work  f 
as  some  would  have  us  believe;  also,  ' 
that  it  is  still  prepared  to  put  its  trust 
In  'an  honest  tale,  pleasantly  told,'  even 
if  it  be  presented  with  practically  noth- 
ing in  the  shape  of  stage  decoration  or 
elaborate  accessories. 

'Tn  Mr.  Lefmox  Robinson's  'The  Lost 
Leader'  may  be  traced  the  same  sincer- 
ity and  the  same  lofty  aims  seeking  ex- 
pression, coupled  with  an  even  richer  j 
vein  Of  the  imaginative  faculty.  The 
root  idea  of  the  play  is  extraordinarily 
fascinating;  the  suggestion  that  Ireland 
should  have  awakened  one  morning  to 
the  conviction  that  her  uncrowned  King, 
Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  still  lives  has  a 
tl.rilllngly  attractive  air  about  it.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment this  theme  is  handled  with 
real  dramatic  skill  and  ingenuity.  The 
author  has,  too,  a  quick  eye  for  char- 
acter, and  a  sympathetic  tolerance  for 
the  weaknesses;  together  with  a  hearty 
admiration  of  the  virtues,  of  the  Irish 
people.  It  may  be  accounted  by  some 
as  a  demerit  that  he  ends  upon  a  note 
of  interrogation;  howsoever  the  fact 
may  offend  against  dramatic  conven- 
tion, it  leaves  the  spectator  free  to 
adopt  of  two  possible  conclusions  the 
one  he  deems  the  more  plausible." 

Tchekov's  Three  Plays 

Three  one-act  plays  by  Tchekov  made 
up  the  pleasant  little  afternoon's  enter-  j 
tainment  provided  at  St.  Martin's  Thea-  , 
tre  by  the  Pioneer  Players  yesterday  j 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  sea-  j 
son.  Perhaps  "The  Bear"  would  not  have 
been  produced  had  the  author  borne  a 1 
less  famous  name;  it  is  amusing,  but  f 
it  is  crude  in  its  satire  on  the  hollow } 
devotion  of  a  lusty  young  widow 
memory  of  her  husband  and  t;-jfc<  »t  j 
its  drawing  of  a  violent-natured  stranger 
who  Is  raging  at  her  one  minute  and  | 
racing  for  her  the  next.    Simpler  minds 
than  Tchekov's  can  do  this  sort  of  thing 
|  as  well  as  he;  and  simpler  audiences 
j  than  the  Pioneers'  can  enjoy  it. 

"On  the  High  Road"  is  of  a  finer  eali- 
!  bor.  Night  in  a  country  inn  of  low 
I  character;  with  thieves,  drunkards, 
I  saints,   all  huddled   together  in  shelter 


nlrt  man  d\ing;  hern  and  there  a  tragi' 
Story    vefml    out    and  ifoappelrins 
as'  in  g^  ting  Itself  told  in  the  end.  but 
Tchekov  manner  with 

no  central  point,  no  J^f^nd' 
ugly,  beautiful  atmospheric  •**^lUan  0| 
wo    should    imagine,    very    dlHU-UU  io 
produce    (M iss  Edith  Craig  got  the  best 
out  of  it)  and  to  act. 

Last  came   that  pitiful  "«>•  fa££ 
■  The  Wedding,"  which  some  of  us  first 
saw  at  ttw  Russian  exhibition,  with  its 
Resentment,  its  exposure,  of  a 
middle-class  family,  all  greed  and  snob 
"ery  and  stupidity,  set  against  the  mora 
I  |    m5  of  a  noble  old  fool  and  bor*.  J 
cannot  heliove  that  Tehokov  intended  It 
P  be  ulaved  (or  that  Stanislavsky  could 
I  l.v«  -Mowed  It  to  be  plaved)  In  the 
X'^gerated  manner  adopted  by  the  Pio- 
neers  and  vet.  if  it  were  not  played  so. 
I  wo   c'aMOt  imagine  it  as  doing  o  her 
i    h\n  %o  for  nothing"  before  an  aud I- 
!  "  E  not  ussian.   Be  that  as  It  may.  It 
'I  formed  a  lively  finale  to  the  program.- 
y  London  Times,  Jan.  26. 

"Hamlet"  Without  Men 

A.  current  announcement  tells  us  that 
3  an  all-women  production  of  Hamlet 
is  being  seriously  considered  1 

The  part  of  the  "moody  Dane  has,  o. 
course  been  attempted  more  than  once 
I  by  women,  and  perhaps  the  one  that 
came  nearest  to  success  was  Sai  ah  Bern 
haidt's  impersonation  of  many  years 
™o  And  possibly  the  most  unhappy 
future  was  that  of  an  American  actress, 
whose  ample  proportions  as  she  de- 
clared, "O  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh 
would  melt."  sent  a  giggle  round  the 
"house"  and  ruined  the  production.  But 
a  woman  Hamlet  and  a  woman  Polo- 
nius.  gravedigger  and  ghost  would  be  a 
great  adventure.  , 

Those,  by  the  way.  who  urge  that  the 
plavs  of  Shakespeare  should  be  produced 
With  the  extreme  economy  of  scenic 
effect  usual  in  the  Elizabethan  theatre 
are  apt  to  forget  that  Elizabethan  man- 
agers made  up  for  simplicity  of  scenery 
with  elaborate  costumes.  , 

The  contents  of  the  wardrobe  room 
almost  equalled  in  value  the  theatre  s 
library,  where  manuscripts  of  plays  were 
carefully  preserved  and  jealously  guard-, 
ed.  We  learn  from  John  Alleyn's  note- 
book that  he  paid  as  much  as  fa>  10s. 
for  one  cloak  and  £10  for  another  cos- 
tume. Translated  into  the  present  value 
of  money,  these  are  great  sums.— Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 

An  English  "Humorist"  Discusses 
Women's  Injury  to  Music 

1    If  any  newspaper  editor  or  debating 
I  society  is   In   need  of  an   idea  for  a 
I  "silly   season"    correspondence,   I  eor- 
1  diallv  suggest  to  either  or  both  to  argue 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  English 
have  lost  all  sense  of  humor,  and  to  in- 
vite Mr.  James  Swinburne,  P.  R.  S.,  to 
open   the   discussion.    At   the  meeting 
of  the  Musical  Association  a  few  days 
ago   that   highly   distinguished  gentle- 
man "read"  a  paper  on  "Women  and 
Music,"  which  was  full  of  the  funniest 
and  truest,  boldest  and  bravest  obiter 
dicta  imaginable.   Now  I  see  a  veritable 
hornets'  nest  has  fixed  Itself  upon  his 
devoted  head,  the  horneta  mostly  ot  the 
female   persuasion!     On   the    whole.  I 
am  not  surprised,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
Mr.    Swinburne    is    not.     Years  ago 
Mr   Swinburne  allowed  me  to  print  on 
this  page  lofts  extracts  from  a  most  , 
amusing  article  he  wrote,  elsewhere  on 
the  subject  of  "Bessemer  Anticipated.  , 
Its  basis  was  Siegfried's  forging  of  the 
sword.  Somewhat  later,  I  seem  to  rec-  j 
ollect   he  wrote  a  specification  for  an  , 
organ  of  his  own  invention,  and  gave  , 
all  possible  details  of  Us  construction; 
the  whole  appearing  month  by  month 
in  a  well-known  musical  magazine,  and 
yards  of  correspondence  ensuing  from 
organists  and  organ-builders.    Who  dis- 
covered  that   the  •  whole    affair  was 
"spoof"  I  know  not;  but  that  is  the 
story  as  I  heard  if. 
I  have  no  space  to  go  into  detail  ot 
Swinburnian    paper,    but    the  au- 
s    thesis    was,    roughly,    that  as 
women   had   never  accomplished  any- 
thing of  the  smallest  importance  In  art, 
the  art  of  music  here  at  least  has  suf- 
fered, because  all  the  women  "learn 
music  while  hardly  a  boy  does.    '  There 
has  neVer  been  a   woman  critic.  No 
woman  has  brought  out  a  system  of 
rmony.    No.  woman    has   written  a 
leading   text-book   on   any   branch  of 
music.    No  woman  has  made  a  name 
•,f.  a  teacher  of  composition  or  even  or 
piano  or  fiddle  playing.  There  has  never 
been  an  eminent  woman  organist.  l\o 
musical  instrument  has  ever  beer,  in- 
vented by  a  woman.   Yet  every  day  a 
million  women  waste  some  million  hours 
working  a    million  pianos,   costing  as 
much  as  ft  navy."   Our  system  of  edu- 
cation is  at  fault,  and  Is  "almost  wholly 
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the' theatrical  no'velty  of  tho  month  Irt 

B^t"s  not  a  matter  of  merely  local 
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ment  may.  and  probably  will,  hive  o 
divided  lnllurneo  on  dramatic  art  itse 
where  than  in  Germany.  The  new  play- 

house,  with  more  than  |M.M <&>J\A 
product  of  the  altered  conditions  of  he 
!„,,,  (>„emi»ht  have  supposed  that  the 
stage  in  Germany  would  have  suffered 
from  the  war.  It  has  lost,  it  is  true, 
some  of  Its  plavers.  On  an  average 
or  five  in  every  large  theatre  have 
fallen,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part 
young  and  unknown  men. 
'  "In  general  the  managers  of  theatres 
received  fairly  generous  JW^fflSJut 
I  the  authorities,  and  It  was  not  difficult 
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which  I  shall  bo  the  first  to  produce. 
"Jaakobs  Traum."  a  Jewish  play  by 

Richard  Beer- Hoffmann,  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Deutsche)!  Theatre,  Berlin. 

'"It  is.  and  has  I  n  for  weeks,  nurnet- 

I  ing  nightly  crowded  audiences,  largely 
composed  of  Jews.    The  play  is  Rtafftq 
(with  wonderful  effects  of  light  by  Ucln- 
Jhardt.   one  of    whose  stars,  a  Jewish 
actor,  the  Berlin  favorite  Molssl,  Is  seen 
l  In  the  part  of  the  youthful  patriarch 
Jacob.     There   Is   so  much  anti-Jewish 
feeling  in  Berlin  a.s  well  as  elsewhere  in 
1  Germany  today  that  the  success  of  this 
play  deserves   to  be  chronicled  as  a 
social  and  political,  if  not  as  a  dramatic, 
phenomenon." 
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feminine."  "Classics,  history,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics  up  to  a  certain 
point,  literature,  that  is  to  say,  books 
by  smill  people  about  books  by  bigger 
people,  divinity,  and  so  on.  as  taught 
at  schools,  all  appeal  to  the  feminine 
mind,  and  with  the  exception  of  mathe- 
matics, appeal  to  it  alone.".  That  gives 
you  some  idea  of  why  Mr.  Swinburne's 
paper  was  taken  as  read.  But  I  still 
want  to  know  if  the  sense  of.  humor  is 
dead -—London  Daily  Telegraph. 


The  German  Stage: 
the  War  and  Today 


During 


to  get  exemptions  for  actors  of  special 
talent  or  promise;   There  was  Pjobably 
more  than  one  reason  for  this.   1  he  de- 
islre  to  encourage  art  may  have  bee sn 
•not  altogether  foreign  to  it,  but  the  ex- 
B  pedlency  of  keeping  the  public  amused 
was  doubtless  not  without  its  influence. 
Bernhardt  himself,  who  has  given  me 
his  views  of  the  German  stage  of  today, 
assured   mo   that   the  drama  enjoyed 
great  prosperity  during  the  war  the 
Public,  which  is  devoted  to  the  theatre 
flocked  to  the  play  in  such  numbers  that 
the  managements  had  no  reason  at  all 
to  complain.    Indeed,  he  thought  there 
had  been  an  improvement  as  compared 
with  the  pre-war  time.   This  was  true 
of  Berlin,  but  even  in  small  provincial 
towns  the  attendances  In  the  war  years 
were  larger  than  ever. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  pieces  which  , 
enjoyed  most  popularity  were  not  war  | 
plays,  nor  were  they  comic  productions, 
but  serious  pieces  such  as  Buechner  a 
•Dantons  Tod,'  plays  by  Smndberg  and 
Wedekind  (whose  'Buechse  der  Pan- 
dora' was  produced  after  the  revolu- 
tion) and  Hauptmann's  plays,  both  his 
old  ones  and  the  new  play,  'Winteroal- 
lade,'  produced  at  the  Deutsches  Thea- 
tre 'Faust'  has  been  played  to  crowded 
houses  throughout  the  war,;  while i  of 
the  French  classics,  Moliere's  'Malade 
imaginaire'  and  'Le  bourgois  Gentil- 
homme'  have  proved  popular  in  Get - 
man  translations.  Quite  recently  Schil- 
ler's 'Maria  Stuart'  has  been  produced 
at  the  Luisen  Theatre." 

Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  standby 
German   theatre   managers  possess. 

"A  Socialist  member  of  the  Prussian 
Assembly  said  the  other  day  that  while 
the   theatre   should   serve   to   improve  | 
taste   and   elevate   moral3.   the  Berlin 
stage  has  long  been  tending  to  become 
entirely  commercialized.    He  demanded 
the  socialization  of  the  theatre.  Retn- 
hardt  does  not  go  as  far  as  that,  but 
he  is  endeavoring  by  his  new  enterprise 
to  reach  the  theatregoing    masses  to 
whom  the  Play  is  a  matter  of  serious 
interest.    He  has.  therefore,  decided  to  | 
dispense  with  the  elaborate  and  costl.. 
mounting  of  plays  which  in  many  coun- 
tries has    been     carried     to  extreme 
lengths,  and  to  make  his  appeal  to  the 
intellect  and  imagination   rather  than 
primarily  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
His  new  house  is  a  cheap  one  in  com- 
parison with  the  existing  theatres.  The 
average  price  of  seats  is     marks  3.^0 
(3s    6d  )  and,  as  the  house  is  a  sub- 
scription    theatre,     the     management  • 
knows  where  it  stands  financially  for 
many  months  in  advance     There  are 
thousands  of  persons  in  Kerlin-.nte  11- 
gent  artisans,  typists,  bookkeepers  shop 
assistants-to  whom  the  play  makes  an 
irresistible  appeal,  but  who  cannot  af- 
ford present-day  prices.    It  is  to  these 
classes  that  Reinhar.dt  mainly  l«f*« 
fill  his  new  house.    The  plays  are  an- 
nounced In   advance,  and   in  man>  a 

Sphere  ^fES? 

die  o*  the  "house  Bernhardt  believes 
will  re-establish  that  intimate  associa 
1  Hon  between  player'and  audience  which 
has  been  lost  in  great  measure 
the  present  construction  of  theatres  and 
that  the  drama  will  again  come  into ,  its 
own  as  an  important  factor  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  In 
Ms  opinion  'the  play's  the  thing  ;  the 
words  of  the.  author  are  what  should  I 
tell  on  the  audience,  and  on«  this* 
I  achieved  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
j  for  minute  antiquarian  exactness  o  * 
travaeantlv  lavish  pictorial  or  reaiisuv 
accessories',  since  the  imagination  of  the 
!  spectator,  like  that  of  children  a  t  P  ay 

I;'! Shakespeare's  own  attitude  toward 
,ne  stage     The  first  piece  produced  at 
■  fie  Groses  Schauspielhaus  was  a  V 
rton  of  the  Oresteia       Aesch^u s.  1^ 

choruses  bring  uPon„fthacc.80t.asgC.but,'  said 
numerous  company  ot  acto.s .  b  ^ 

Reinhardt  to  me    ^"^.P'^cause  1 
produce  will  be     "*m^el"     .  h0use  is 
wish  to  show  /hat  the  new  n 
adapted  not  only  to  choruses  ^t  lo 
Enfolding  of  the  single  »*»tt*tua^ 
of  Hamlet  without  great  de  ora  rve 
cessorles.  The  next  piece  after  th aV » 
I        be  Hauptmann's  new  plaj,  ue^rr,etne 
V  1       ,     J..     rpho  White  Redeemer),  tne 
IHeiland".  (The  wnue >   *\     conquest  of 
time  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Mexico  and  of  which  Cortes  am  g 


(The  Theatre  in  Spain:  Opera  and 
Pantomime;  Miss  Pavlova 

The  opera  season,  which   began  so 
brilliantly  with  the  appearance  of  Mile. 
Pavlova's  dancers.  Is  now  In  full  swing. 
Mile.    Pavlova    arrived    from  Llsbodi 
where  she  had  had  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception.   In  Madrid  Ilusslan  dances  had 
been    presented    during    the    war  by 
Diaghllev's  ballet,  who  had  left  an  ex- 
cellent impression  as  interpreters  of  the 
sense   of   tho   music   to   which  they 
danced.    Mile.  Pavlova  was  given  out 
as  being  chiefly  concerned  with  dancing 
rathor  than  interpretation.    When  she 
appeared  it  was  agreed  that  she  com- 
bined both  powora. 

Tho  first  performance,  however,  hardly 
came  up  to  expectations.   The  mush-  of 
Glazounov,  Drigo.  and  Tchaikovsky  (in 
"Snowflakes")  dld'not  seem  to  please,  but  J 
Grieg's  Gavotte  and  Liszt's  "Hungarian  ; 
Rhapsody"  changed  the  humor  of  the  r 
audience. 

Italian.   German   and   Spanish   opera  . 
have  been  well  represented.   Dino  Bor-  | 
gioli  scored  a  great  success  In  '  La  r  a- 
vorita";    Genevieve    Vix    in  "Manon. 
"Thais,"  and— as  a  most  realistic  Mlmi—  , 
in    "La   Boheme";   Enrico   Mollnarl  In 
"Rigoletto";  and  Angel  Lolla  limping 
from  seiatica  contracted  at  the  Italian 
front)  in  "II  Trovatorc."    Madrid  is  still 
waiting,  however,  for  Titta    ^fo  and 
Caruso.  Volpini,  the  director  of  the  Real, 
as  the  Opera  House  is  familiarly  called 
has  been  successful  in  securing  for  the 
i  German  opera  Charles  Rousseliere  whose 
'  interpretation  of  Siegmund  s  part  m  the 
"Valkvrie"  left  nothing  to  be.  desiiea. 
Since  h" tang  in  "Parsifal",  in  1914  given 
then  for  the  first  time  outside  Bavieuth  , 
Rousseliere  is  regarded  by  the  Madrid  , 
public  as  among  the  best  exponentjol 
the   difficult   parts   of   the    W  agner u. 
heroes.    His  return  from  the  war  has 
heen  warmly  welcomed,  and  he  diviaeo 
an  ovation  with  Otto  Hess,  the  director, 
of  ?he  Munich  Opera  orchestra  which. 
Volpini  has  brought  to  Madrid  i 

"El    Avapies,"    the    musical  drama, 
text  bv  Tbmas  Borras,  music  by  Con- 1 
rado  del  Campo  and  Angel  Barrio,  wa  .  £ 
|  gtven  at  the  first  of  the  70  Performances  |  S 
that   ma-ke   up    the    season.  R'cardo 
Villa  conducted  th<  orchestra,  and  the  , 
parts  were  all  filled  by  Spanish  arttete.  ; 
prominent    among    whom    was  M«tf» 
iLlacer    a    beautiful    Valencian    slngo,  . 
and  the  tenor.  Inchaustl.    The  success  ( 
-Ithat    "Goyescas"    had    had    in    f  ans  j 
makes  Madrid  rather  regret  having  neg-- 
lected  Granados,  and  efforts  are  now 
'being  made  to  bring  with  it  to  Mad 
ithe  representatives  of  the  French  opera, 
jwho  played  It  and  Zuloaga's  original  , 

!  The  great  children's  feast  in  England 
lis  Christmas,  in  France,  the  Nouvel  an  ■ 
In  Spain  the  little  ones  rejoice  in  both 
these    and    another,    los    Reyes  (tnej. 
Kings),  or  Epiphany.    This  year  tjheyl 
ihave  the  most  wonderful  pantomimes  ■ 
!  Madrid  has  ever  seen  to  amuse  them. 
(Producers  can  afford  to  be  lavish,  for 
Ithe  theatres  are  always  crowded  Bena-  , 
ivente  at  the  Espanol  was  the  first  to 
I  put  "Cinderella"  ("Cenlcienta  *  in  Span- u 
i  ish)  on  the  stage.    His  adaptation  has  s 
the  classic  setting  of  the  time  of  Louis  |. 
XIV  and  the  Prince  is  Impersonated  by  t 
'the  beautiful  wife  of  one  of  Spain  s  f 
best-known  bull-fighters. 

Magmificent  In  its  extravagance  is  the 
presentation  at  the  Princesa  of  a  W/hti 
tale   also  written  by  Benavente,  called 
"Y  va  de  Cuento"  (once  upon  a  time). 
But  It  is  a  fairy  tale  which  also  makes  , 
Its  appeal  to  grown-ups.  The  parts  are  I 
all  far  below  the  capabilities  of  the  pnn- 
c  pal  actors,  and  it  is  part  of  the  in- 
terest to  see  the  great  Maria  Guerrero 
and  Diaz  de  Mendoza  literally  playing 
on  the  stage  where  they  have  worked 
°o  hard.  The  setting  of  the  21  scenes  is 
of    Teat    richness    and    variety,  that 
showing  the  seashore  during  a  rising 
storm  being  admirable. 

Flrvt  nights  have  taken  place  in  all, 
th0  other  theatres.  The  success  scored 
bv    Fernandlto    de    Mendoza,  Maria. 
Guerrero's  son  in   "El  Alma  es  Mia. 
a    powerful    tragedy    by   Ouimera.  in 
which  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk  over  the 
unhappy  populations  of  the  East  is  de- 
pfcted    deserves  special   mention;,  also 
the  fact  that  La  Argentlnita,  reputed  to 
be  Spain's  daintiest  dancer,  has  made 
her  debut  on  the  stage  in  "Rosaura  the 
Astute    Widow,"    the    old-time  Italian 
comedy  by  Goldoni,  revived  by  Martinez. 
Ikmra  at  Eslava.  At  the  Centxo,  Bor- 
ras and  La  Xlrgu  continue  to  represent 
'  typical  Spanish  drama,  such  as  Allmana, 
bv  Eduardo  Marqulna,  and    La  Red 
,;h.  >jet).  by  Jose  Lopea  Plnlllos,  thl 
ale  of  a  poignant  judicial  error,  both 
forcefully  drawn  episodes  of  village  life. 
-London  Times,  Jan.  13. 
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.y  concert.  Mr.  Moatriiv. 
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I  (hat  in 
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ia,in  who  wore  glasses,  OM.th*  cone,  rt  stag.-  is  most  attractive 
.....   If   I    wanted  wouM  ensure  attention  even  If 

.  ,„  •    ,  ...,„,,  .  Vc.,."  J£»  wJe^  w.-ro  not  of  such  manifest]* 

■  i  get  then  ilt   ,  ■    M  Vmllty.   H>*  w  a  manner  that  \mM 

,    oorn.  r    oT    Tromoill    and  TO*  .P™**^  *  to  thr  Interpretation 
....    I  asked  him  how  ,t  to  Iff*    "J0™    flnoly-fashioned.  mlni:,ture 
er  lo  pot  tickets  1  was  obliged  H?«0^Ph°''C' 

„  of  hito  instead  of  the  box  LSLr^rH .  w",  T'^S?  XT*'  U 
Wo  "ol  there  fir^t  ••       L        cl,K1      ''romh  English  as  In 

thA  Sn.,.1..,.      u-„  fateful  for  ,,10 


JOHN  J.  BUN Y AN. 
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riall.  ft  P.  M.  '-."--  ' 
by  <".".y   Mah'i-  : 

for  Iwn  piano*.  Si, 
Ibre,   Omphatc'*  HpblOjnft 

Bwuatlc  Wultt;  Bictl. 
oton.  Turkish  march; 
.«,  Russian  Danfe;  Mnu.- 
pcnlua  scene  in  "Hv»,;> 
,.  Utile  March.  I.ullah>. 
|  Orfy  (by  request'.  Mr. 

S  V  M.    HeVetltlM  «0  I 


one  ever  falls  among  a  crowd  of 
ry  men  without  repenting  of  It 
r  or  later.  1"ou  may  encounter  a 
.  hound  outside  the  kennel;  but  there 
j»«er  if  vou  enter  in  among  them, 
with  a  kind  intention  and  a  bland 


.n.  c. 
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A  Boy's  Memory 
the  World  Wags: 

.  philosopher  of  my  acquaintance 
d  the  other  day  that  every  person 

0  was  old  enough  at  the  time  of 
raham  Lincoln's  death  to  appreciate 
it  event  retained  a  vivid  recollection 

the    circumstances    under   which  it 
.s  made  known  to  him  or  her.  My 
•n  memory  instantly  corroborated  this 
ttement.     I  was  &  years  old  at  the 
oe  the  great  President  was  shot,  and^ 
the    morning    after    his  regretted 
ath  I  was  wallcing  up  Seneca  street, 
Cleveland.   O.,   to   enjoy  an  hours 
iy  before  school  on  and  about  the 
htning  rod  wagons  that  used  to  be 
jred  in  the  vacant  lot  at  the  corner 
Seneca  and  St.  Clair  streets,  when  I 
i»t  a.  big  boy  ircm  my  school  hurry- 
the  other  direction,  who  cried 
t  to  me:    -Have  you  heard  the  news? 
ie   Preside;- 1   is   she."     X   at  once 
irst  into  tears  and  went  hack  homo  to 

1  part  the  grave  tidings/  Other  men  at 
c  same  table  seemed  to  have  an 
ually  vivid  recollection  of  the  cir- 
imstanccs  under  which  they  became 
vare  of  this  event,  and  I  am  moved  to 
.certain,  if  possible,  upon  how  large  a 
ale  this  may  be  true.'  Endorsers 
lis  note  are  solicited. 

•COL.  MARSHALL  TREDD 

Boston. 


of 


unless  I  paid  htm  half  ;v  dollar,  besides  of  his 
the  price  of  the,  ticket,  lie  said:  "Well,  Valvort 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  him;  we 
don't  accept  those  tickets  at  the  door." 
I  asked  him  if  the  speculators!  tickets 
were  marked,  and  lie  said.  "No."  I 
asked,  further,  if  he  had  ever  put  any- 
body out.  to  which  he  also  answered, 
"No." 

So  tho  fact  is  that  it  is  advertised  that 
a  certain  performance  is  to  be  seen  at  a 
certain  place  at  prices  marked  on  a  bul 
letin  in  the  lobby.  1  attempt  to  act  on 
these  statements,  and  find  the  only  way 
It  can  be  done,  is  tn  get  rid  of  the  ob- 
struction on  the  sidewalk  by  handing 

i  over  half  a  dollar  per  ticket,  for  which 

1 1  receive  absolutely  nothing. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  speculator 

:  enables  one  to  get  tickets  without  stand- 
ing* in  line.  One  extra  man  in  the  bSx 
office  is  as  good  as  one  man  in  Green's 
drug  store  and  much  less  expensive  for 
the  public  and  a  psychological  offset, 
and  then  some,  for  tho  cost  of  said  extra 
man. 

The  evil  is  said  to  be  a  difficult  one  to 
eliminate.    There  arc  so  many  ways  to 
stop  it  that  its  continuance  is  a  farce. 
If  the  city  will  pass  a  law  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
theatre  tickets  at  unlicensed  places,  by 
unlicensed  individuals,  and  if  the  thea- 
tres will  co-operate  by  offering  $10  re- 
ward for  the  conviction  of  any  person 
offering  a  ticket  for  sale  at  a  price  in 
excess  of  the   amount  printed  on  the 
ticket,  I  think  it  might  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  ticket  speculator  to  go  to 
work  for  a  living.   If  one  does  not  wish 
to  stand  in  line  to  get  tickets,  let  him 
hire  some  one  to  do  it  and  pay  him  for 
it.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  whole 
public  should  ^ie  held  up  for  it.    If  the 
railroads  can  arrange  to  have  branch 
offices  for  the  sale  of  tickets  at  no  ad- 
vance in  price,  the  theatres  can  and 
ought  to  if  they  haven't  adequate  box 
office  service.    The  theatres  set  up  a 
wail  of  protest  because  the  government!  Sj 
taxed  them  10  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  $ 
tickets  and  said  it  would  ruin  the  busi-  . 
ness,  yet  they  permit  the  speculator  to  'i 
soak  the  public  anywhere  from  25  to  300[.; 
per  cent,  and  don't  seem  to  be  worried?  : 
about  it  at  all. 

Boston.         ERNEST  M..  SKINNER.    |  -; 
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Oogorza  sans 


'1 


aian  to  Imve  t>>.eii|H*t  Tor  so  many  years 
gather  t,,  he  'pitched  into'  anions  ''giant 
tK**,'  'monster  meetings,"  'glorious  fruit.' 
Hftuen.li.t  cigars.  ■  does,  horses  and  bricks.' 
Valniy  days.'  "rich  oddities';  to  owe  nobody 
a  -  fart]' In-  for  any  other  fashionable  habits 
of  rude  device  and  demi-saison  texture;  and 
above  all,  'to  have  never  come  In  at  the 
•eleventh  hour.'  Willed  has  been  sounding  all 
day  lung  the  whole  year.  The  fact  is  I 
too  cautious  and  too  aged  to  catch  disorders 
and  1  walk  fearlessly  through  these  epide- 
mics." — W.  S.  LANDOR 


A  Timely  Warning 
As  the  World  Wags: 
1    It     reaches     me     from  trustworthy 
sources  of  information  that  the  alcoholic 
{ section  of  the  Amalgamated  Burglars- 
Association  of  America  is  conducting 
I  quietly  a  house  to  house  canvas  of  ash 
barrels,  and  carefully  enumerating  arid 
tabulating  by  brands  the  empty  bottles 
I  that  are  sent  down  from  the  tables  of 
the  fore-handed,  with  a  view,  of  course, 
'to  locating  such  stores  for  future  de- 
predation. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that 
such  "dead  soldiers"  be  interred  by  all 
,  thoughtful  people  not  in  their  own  ash 
8  barrel,  but  in  that  of  a  neighbor— pref- 
ijerably  one  of  pronounced  total  absti- 
|  nence  principles—  a  few  doors  down  the 
5  street,  with  an  eye  to  baffling  this  ab- 
I  horrent  enterprise. 

;    Boston.  GAYLORD  QUEX. 


In  London  Courts 
Justice  Darling,  speaking  from  the 
bench,  told  an  officer  of  the  Irish  Guards 
that  "it  was  more  dangerous  to  be  a 
dramatist  than  a  soldier."  Laughter 
followed  this  remark.  Justice  Darling 
is  well  known  In  London  as  a  funny 
man;  the  more  important  the  case,  the 
funnier  he  1b;  so  it  was  once  suggested 
that  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  death 
he  should  don  cap  and  bells  Instead  of 
the  black  cap.  To  show  how  easily 
British  spectators  laugh  in  court,  w« 
quote  "A  Prisoner's  Amusing  Plea,' 
published  In  the  Dally  Telegraph  and 
sent  to  us  by  "E.  S." 
I     Isaac  Katzoff  appealed  to  the  court 


^  criminal  appeal  against  a  sentence 
.-nine  months'  hard  labor,  which  had  be 
passed  on  him  at  tho  central  crlmli 
court  on  his  conviction  of  housebrcakii 
He  said  that  so  far  from  wanting  to  co 
mit  a  crime  he  really  had  been  emplo> 
by  a  detective  to  catch  thieve*. 

The    lord    chief    justice — So  Instead 
being  sent  to  prison  he  says  that  ho  »boi 
have   a   medal    for   assisting    the  poll 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Abinger  (for  the  appellant)  s 
that  the  man-  suffered  from  a  compla 
which  was  commonly  known  as  nig 
blindness.  # 

Tho  lord  chief  justice — He  doesn't  se 
to  bo  of  much  use  to  the  police  then. 

Mr.    Abingei — But    a    man  doesn't 
about  committing  burglaries  when  ho 
practically  blind. 

The  lord  chief  justice — Perhaps  that 
why  he  had  others  with  him  to  show  1 
the  way.  (Laushtor.) 

Mr.  Justice  Avory — There  is  nothing 
conceivable  in  a  man's  being  both  a 
and  a  thief. 

The  loiJ  chief  justice — My  experienc 
that  he  Is  usually  a  thief  first  and'  a 
afterwards.  (Laughter.)  DM  the  prist 
live  by   assisting   the  police? 

Mr.  Abinger — I  don't  think  so.  Perl 
he  has  a  natural  taste  for  the  detectio: 
if  crime.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Justice  Avoi»- — And  couldn't  de 
K  It  in  him.-.  ;f.  (Laughter.) 

The  court  dismissed  the  appeal. 
J   The  wonder  is  that  London  courts 
M  not  held  in  the  music  halls. 


of 


A  Question  in  "Rhetoric"  ' 
.s  the  World  "Wags: 
A  recent  speaker,  regrettably  under 
he  influence  of  furtive  alcohol  at  the 
ime,    described   a   certain   lightweight  > 
lOliticlan  as  being  "seven  pounds  lighter 
han  a  straw  hat."    Is  it  certain  that 
n  the  arid  future  illuminative  phrases 
ike  this  will  be  born  to  unstimulated 
ninds?    Can  these  high  notes  of  ex- 
pression be  feached  without  the  support 
if  an  alcoholic  obb'.igato? 

ABEL  SEAMAN. 

Boston. 


MTORMACK  GIV1 
FINAL  CONCERT 


John  McCormack  gave  the  fourth  and 
last  concert  of  his  present  series  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Symphony 

««8iste.l  bv  Lauri  K?nnedj  cellist 


He 

was  assisted  by  La 
and  Edwin  Schneider,  pianist.   The  pro 
gram  was: 

My  dearest  Jeste.  Baeh.  Vinto  e  L'smorja 
Mfegno,  front 

.aeh 


Kentbed.v  ; 
maiuooff, 


•  L  Ottone. 

intt 
When 


Nignt 
Star 


descends. 

bright. 


Ways  That  Are  Dark 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  ways  of  extreme  youth  are  al- 
ways inscrutable,  but  the  recent  prac- 
tice of  both  sexes  of  wearing  storm 
rubbers  with  their  fastenings  unclasped 
and  the  unfurled  fabric  flapping 
hideously  about  their  ankles  is  more 
than  usually  hard  to  comprehend.  With 
the  boys  it  is,  possibly,  another  note 
of  dissent  from  outward  respectability. 
They  turn  their  shirt  collars  up  about 
their  necks  and  their  hats  down  about  II 
shirt  collars  largely  to  hint  darkly  I 


y.  AVakV  Story  by  the'Fire."'  O. 'Meri- 
kanto  L'Alha  separa  Paola  Tost,.  Mr.  McCor- 
„m°.'  I,.?,  i-olk  sob-s  Mr.  McCormack;  Son- 
aTa  foV  'Cono  and  FU^firs,  movement,  gSfc 
\!L=r=  Kennedy  and  Bffliiietdcr:  8ne  U  rai 
f mm  the  land    Frank  Lambert;  The  be*!  hour 


The  Lord 

Al'lttseh.  Mr. 


my   light  thy 

Mrt'oi  mack. 


from  the 
Walter  Kramer; 
rcuiest',  1'raDCeL 

Although  Mr.  McCormack  apparently 
was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  head 
cold,  and  his  voice  to  a  certain  extent 
showed  the  strain,  yet  this  produced  no 
effect  upon  the  enthusiasm,  which  was 
shown  to  an  unusual  degree  by  the  free* 
au4ienee,  and  which  persisted  until  the 
singer  had  added  a  laree  number, of 
extra  numbers  to  his  program. 

Mr  Kennedv  merited  the  warmth  of 
his  reception,  and  in  the  Sonata  both 
assisting  artists  added  much  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the.  concert  by  their  playing. 

although  they  may  unfortunately  I' 
it  many  of  the  outward  traits  of  I 
cy  and  good  breeding  as  a  matter 
grrettable  necessity,  the  beholder 
:se  abhorred  perfections  must  still 
rcpared  for  certain  fundamental 
ies  of  congenial  "toughness"  of 
i  these  vagaries  are  the  dark  sign 
lymbol.  But  why  the  girls?  They 
lonk  rjride  in  their  trim  ankles  _ 
ot  all  of  them  consented  to  adopt  -Hall.  Miss  Helen  WInslow  was  the  ft* 
spat  that  has  been  jfcompanist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Tiersot's  arrangement  of  Old 
8/ai  vu  la  beaute  ma 
Tambourin. 


R 


9 


1 


A.  D.  2020 
As  the  World  Wags:  f 

Science  has  stridden  on.     To  scient- 
ists themselves  it  was  now  full  of  diffi- 
culty,  to   laymen   wholly  meaningless. 
Earlier,  a  brother  of  the  guild  had  said. 
"After  all,  we  must  make  our  results 
intelligible,"  but  from  that  day  he  had 
been  the  derision  of  science.  Einstein's 
theory  had  long  since  been  .disproved 
by  Zweistein,    Zweistein   had   in  turn 
yielded  to  Dreistein,  and  the  process  I 
of  elimlnative  illumination  had  continued  j 
even  to  Tausendundeiristein.    With  him  f 
it  necessarily  stopped,  fpr  his  theory,  ( 
being  understood  by  himself  alone,  was 
unassailable.     Moreover,    a    man  had 
succeeded,  to  the.  infinite  advantage  of 
the  race,  in  hitting  the  moon  with  a 
rocket,   though   the  proof  of  this  tri- 
umph could  be  grasped  only  by  scient- 
ists; it  had  been  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  were  able  to 
follow  the  demonstration,   that  beings' 
depressingly   similar    to    man  inhabit 
Mars,  and  shoot  rockets  at  Mars's  moon; 
and  the  development  of  aerial  teleg- 
raphy between  individuals  had  utterly 
destroyed  such  privacy  as  had  escaped 
the  telephone.    These  and  many  other 
achievements    seemed    to   crown  and 
end  the  work  of  science. 

But  Tausendundeinstein  was  pensive. 
"Nein,"  he  said,  "still  also,  however, 
one  riddle  already  unanswered  is.  I 
will  to  my  laboratory  back  go." 

Since  it  was  known  that  he  com- 
manded all  the  resources  of  science,  the 
world  confidently  awaited  scientific  so- 
lution of  the  problem;  Why  was  the 
play  ever  staged,  and  who  staged  it? 
The  world  would  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  solution,  but  it  would  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  the  matter 
was  clear  to  Tausendundeinstein. 
Cambridge.  H.  L.  D. 


Kmiiio  de  Gogorza,  baritone, 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 


gave  a 
Jordan 


disfigurin„ 

«nlc  the  last  year  or  so.  But  the 
vorse  disfigurement  of  the  flapping 
er  shoe  seems  to  have  conquered 
y sanity  by  sheer  force  of  ugliness 
ie  pantalette  did  for  their  ancestors, 
■rt  testimony  as  to  this  matter  is 
'-Elly  solicited. 

GAYLORD  QCLX. 


Boston. 


Theatre  Speculators 

World  Wa-s 


French  songs:  0,'aS  vu 
mie,  En  Venant  de  Lyon, 
Rachmaninoff,  The  Isle;  Moussorgsky. 
The  Goat;  Rachmaninoff,  In  Silence  of 
Xlght;  Alvarez.  En  Calesa;  ErciUa, 
'  ancion  Vascongada;  Granados,  Amor 
y  Odio;  Alvarez,  Los  Ojos-  Negros;  Pala- 
diihe.  Suzanne;  Lalo,  Aubade  from  "Le 
Itoi  d'Ys";  Widor,  Le  Plongeur;  Homer. 


-  t  '.Mrf  to  the  Kequiem;  Cyril  Scott,  Old  Loves;  Loud, 
.    On  Wednesday.  Jan.  ..  I  went  totne  ^  ^ 

boc  office  of  one  of  our  chief  theatres     Mj.   de  Oo„orza  san&  his  program  in 
and  made  inquiry  for  tickets  for  the  beautiful  fashion    throughout.     At  no 
.    „„    rrv.r.  ,^nt  told  me  time  did  his  voice  show  even  the  slignt- 
S»turday  matinee.    The  agent,  uw         ^  ^  harshness;  w  was  always  an 

I  the  house  was  sold  out  for  the  enure  extrernely  pleasing  flow  of  smooth,  rich 
>-r  r...  ■■(!■      tnh<.«-  alwavs  delicately 


Corked  Humor 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  no  mere  figiire  of  speech  to  say 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  dry 
law^'lihe  fountains  of  joy  are  likely  to 
dry  up.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  already  in  jeopardy.  The  insti- 
tution of  Negro  minstrelsy  loses  one  of 
its  most  essential  props  and  totters  to 
its  fall.  Burnt  cork  is  increasingly  harder 
to  obtain  every  day  and  is  steadily  ris- 
ing in  price.  It  is  made,  and  must  be 
made,  of  so-called  "velvet"  cork,  such 
as  the  stoppers  of  champagne  bottles 
are  cut  from,  and  the  pop  of  the  cham- 
pagne cork  is  no  longer  heard  upon  a 
commercial  scale.  The  practical  reason 
for  this  is  that  inferior  grades  of  cork 
cqntain  grit  that  scratches  the  face  in 
use.  but  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  some 
.of  the  merriment  stored  in  a  bottle  of 
may  have  been  absorbed  by  the 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "The  Liars,"  a| 
dramatic  comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  by  the  Jewett  players'.  | 

[The  cast: 

[Freddie  Tattor.,  Lady  r.osamund's  hus- 
band L .'.  E.  E.  Clive 

Archibald    Coke,    Dolly's  husband. 

Cameron  Matthews 

Mrs.   Crespin   -  Viola  Roach 

I'  Col.  Sir  Christopher  Deering. 

H.  Conway  Wir.gfleld 
Hjeorgc  Nopean,   Gilbert's  brother. 

Leonard  Craske 
[  Lady  Rosamund  Tatton.  Lady  Jessica's 

ai.stcr   Jessamine  N'ewcombe 

|  Dolly  Coke.  Lady  Jessica's  cousin. 

May  Ediss 

<Lady  Jessica  Nepean  Ada  Wingard 

,'Gilbert  Xepean,  Lady  Jessica's  husband, 

Noel  Lesiie 

I  Gadsby  : .  .W.   C.  Mason 

Edward  Falkner  Percy  Came  Waram 

I  Ferris,  Lady  Jessica's  maid .  Virginia  Nash 

(Beatrice  E'oernoe  Marion  Trabue 

|  Waiter  at  "The  Star  and  Garter.',' 

Nicholas  Joy 
Footman  at  "Cadogan  Gardens," 

Arthur  Irving 
Taplin.  sir  Christopher's  servant. 

Sharland  Bradbury 
Tito  Jewelt  Players  staged  last  even- 
I  ing  a  revival  of  Henri'  Arthur  Jones's 
familiar  eoniedy  of  intrigues,  wit  and 
satire,  "The  Liars."  • 

The  -story  of  the  play,  turning  upon  the 
efforts  of  a  charming  young  woman  to 
present  to  her  suspicious  and  jealous 
husband  a  -plausible  explanation  of  an 
act  of  feather-brained  folly,  needs  no- 
retelling.  The  solicitous  friends  who 
endeavor  to  assist  in  her  exculpation  are 
the  'liars.'.'  The  irridescent  fabrica- 
tions of  the  artist  in  imaftinative  crea- 
tion, the  clumsy  work  of  the  occasional 
dabbler  in  fiction,  and  the  biurter  out  of 
the  truth  in  its  most  most  misleading" 
aspects,  unite  their  efforts  to  assist  the 
distressed  lady  to  weave  a  tangle  of 
most  entertaining  suppressions,  evasions 
and  massive ,  lies  direct.  The  situation 
ia  finally  clarified  by  the  only  possible 
solvent,  the  truth. 

Tho  play  gains  by  a  rehearing.  The 
situations  are  so  a'musins,  the  witty 
lines  f-o  telling,  the  clever  building  up  of 
the  plot  and  its  conclusion.-  inevitable 
from  the  characters  concerned,  so  deftly 
wrought  that  admiration  for  its  expert 
craftsmanship  gives  added  pleasure  to 
the  second  or  even  the  third  hearing  of 
the  piece.  ; 
The  excellence  of  the  company's  work 
I  lent  an  added  brilliance  to  the  play. 
!  Mr.  Wingfleld  was  admirable  as  Col. 
Deering.  His  long  speech,  pointing  out 
that  infractions  of  the  moral  law  are 
not  merely  immoral,  but  stupid  and 
wearisome,  was  so  well  handled  as  to 
call  out  the  warmest  approval  from  the 
audience.  "We  British  are  not  the  most 
moral  people  in  the  world,"  but.  thank 
God,  we  pretend  to  be."  cries  the  honest 
man  in  his  attempt  to  hold  back  his 
friend,  the  passionate  lover,  from  error. 
And  the  audience  laughed. 

Mr.  Clive  as  Frederick  Tatton,  who 
admitted  that  he  was  an  ass,  but  pro- 
tested that  ho  was  not  a  silly  one,  did, 
good  work.  Miss  Wiugard  gave  a  con- 
representation  of  the  shallow, 
frivolous  Lady  Jessica,  v.iti. 
or, in  enough  to  keep  straight 


pgrk,  air-'  may  later  hav 


id 


vine  i  tig 
selfish, 
neither 
nor  de> 

teSO  I;.": 


feeling  enough  lo  sin  with 
Miss  Trabue  was  a 


rt 


ctioi.  01  a  w4«-rounded.vNJW 

[AL  THEATRE — First  Boston 
;e  of  "The  Royal  Vagabond." 
by  Cohan  and  Harris.  Book 
s  by  Steven  Szinney  and  W. 
ncan.  music  by  Dr.  Anselm 
l'Hi>  cast: 

the  Inn  Keeper.  .Chas.  Wuy.io 


Ithits  one 
■entertain 


evening. 

home  f 


4i> 


begins  with  IJao  s  ci 
boarding  s<  hooi  uecati 
of   measles   ainl  pre 
upon  her  elder  '.'iSter 
party. 

'Bali  is  at  the  ' 
understood"  by  lin 
IuIbc  over  her.  wrtlcn 
of  W"  necks  111  h<  r 
'important  affairs.   To  retail*. 

i  i  her  as  a  grow  u 
ver.   She  produces  i 
.utince  idol  as  the 


unily: 

arly  in  the  i»atti 
HOW113  and  oth< 
and  al: 


I  (arbor 
Apothecary 
fclieok.  ' 


ltt»i'  to 


to  force  tlvcm  to  tr< 
up,  Bab  invents  a 


Roger  O 
.T.ouU  Stmun 
the  Milliner, 

Virginia  O'Brien  I 
..   ...John  Coldsworttiy 

 Irving  ko.^  I 

.......  Krcderio  Santley 

brey    Montague  Hop- 
tne  Prince.  •  '  I 

Robinson  Newbola 
Violetta,    First    I.ady    of    the  ■. 

 trance*  Demarest 

telena  .   Grace  Paniels 

Ba;gravia  Winifred  Harris 

 Gladys    Zell  I 

'   Marjoiie  Whiteford 

 Edna    Pierre  , 

'  I,ou  Tx>okett  I 

Gypsy  Chief .'.'.'.  Walter  Perm 

,e  Charming  Gypsy.. Mary  Eaton 
e  of  years  ago.  after  George  M.-j 
ad  Grawstark.  he  began  on  a 
irk  Twain  and  the  phrase  "the  I 
ness"  stuck  in  hi3  tr3in.  When 
MUslied.  the  travels  he  began  i 
Prince  and-  the  Pauper,"  but  j 
further  tlian  the  title  page.  An 
musical  comedy  had  been  f 
e  summoned  his  partners,  Har-  s 
ven  Szinney  and  W.  Cary  Dun-  I 
d  told  them  the  play.  They  went 
When    they    had    finished  ! 
tianized  their  product  and  the  I  I 
The  Royal  Vagabond." 
interview  some  years  ago  Cohan  I 
iwed  his  success  to  hard  work.  | 
the  members  of  his  company  I 
road  td  success.    There  are  ! 
ular  stars  who  stand  out  head  j 
Iders   abovo  -the  others,  and 
rv  the  whole  show;  It  is  rath-  |. 
S  collection   of  persons  who  work  j 
hard,  apparently-  love  their  work,  and 
the  result  is  a  well-balanced  comedy. 

The  fust  act  s-ts  away  speedily.  The, 
action  14  rapid,  and   nowhere  docs  •  ft  j  j 
lac.   Novelties  are  introduced  from  un-  , 
expected    sources:    the    slightest    pre-  ■  | 
teit  is  enouaii    .o   introduce   ragtime.  ■ 
* 'eccentric  dan:  in?,  or  a  lilting  love  K 
song.'  A-.-d  through  it  ail  runs  a  vein  p 
of  satire  on  the  whole  king  business. 

The  plot,  there  is  a  real  one,  deals; 
with  two  or  three  romances  between 
peasants,  army  officers  and  royalty. 
The  prince  falls  in  love  with  a  peasant, 
and  head-  a  movement  to  overthrow 
his  own  throne.  He  abdicates  ond  is 
pwmpily  eUeted  President,  giving  him 
chan^-  to  fpoak  the  immortal  line.  "I 
accept  the  nomination."  AVlvrcupoTi, 
the  monarchy  being  turned  into  a  re- 
public ..-  ryene  .ran  marry  whom  he 
or  Bhe  wishes.-  The  only  tiling  lacking 
«w    ;i     nations.! .  flag.      Probably  Sir. 


a  photograph  of  n  matinee  utu.  > 

likeness  of  her  unknown  beti^j^J 
has  the  family  1"  the  desired 
hysteria   until   an   old   friend,  w£ 
Brooks,  brings  in  the  original 
photograph.   "Bus  the  ,ab  es  are  turned 
on  Bab.  and  tilings  quiet  down 
excitement 


But  ^ 

and  Bab  are  never  far  apart  g 
and  her  next  move  is  to  ^  . 

elopement,  placate  the  angry 
generally  act  the  part  of  P^«ma> ; ; 
And   in   the  end   there  Is  a  hint  that 
Carter  Brooks  will  so™  ,,a  V  *Xt«itc  •• 
tfter  the  delights  of  being  a  debutante 
invo  begun  to  pall.  ... 

The  play  is  brtght  and  arou*ng.  ; 
man/  laughable, situations.  MWAR^e 
hart:s  characters  are  always  fie*  i  aod 
Wood  people,  and  they  lose  none  Bf  then 

stage     Uab  is  impulsive,  romantic .  K 
som-ceful  and  lovable,  and  tt  ff  ^ 
difficult  to  imagine  anyone  mote  happ>  , 
in   the   nart    than    Stiss    Hayes.  ^ 
Leemed  at  times  a  little  ™™"*ei  " \l 
was  the  very  nervousness  ' 
and  made  her  all  the  more  del it£"ul: 

made  Carter  Broods  3usi 
that   even  1 


Mr.  Powers 


sort 


raothe 


voung  man  t-:, 
»  watchful  as  B*b'-s  lonvth. 
parent  '  could  not  object  to  as  a  son-u  - 
"o  -a  Miss  Haye^a^reat^to 


Beresford. 


"play's  interest  by 


"  Mr'     Elated,    as  Clinton 

& to     uniformly  ex" 

cellent  performance.   


BARRY  IN 'THE  RUBE' 
LEAD 


was  not  sure  of  the  national 
I  colors  of  Bargravia.  Certainly  no  one 
|        eou'd  be. 

The"  music  is  already  Known  in  Bos 
lion.  "Where  the  Cherry  Blossoms  Fall" 
I  has  been  hummed  and  whistled  for  some 
■  months.  But  not  as  much  as  it  will  be 
lin  the  next  few  months.  "In  a  King- 
Idom  oi  Our  Own"  is  another  sweetly 
Ihuman  little  tunc,  which  meanders  its 
Iwholesome  way  through  many  scales  of 
|real  melody. 

Of  course  there  is  dancing.  It  wouldn't 
|be  a  Cohan  show  otherwise.   Four  male 
nembers  of  the  cast,  the  Queen's  Guard,  ' 

less,    danced    through    a  military 
llarch  so  effectively  they  fairly  stopped  ! 
he  show.    They   proved   that   Cohan  ', 
irilled  that  show,  for  that  double-time  j 


Jimmy  Barry  in  "The  Rube"  was  the 
chief  feature  at  Keith's  last  evening  i 
The  piece  was  a  neat  bit  of  comedy  and  . 
the  character  acting  of  Mr .  and  MW, 
Carry  was  a  pleasihg  combination  of  I 
humor  and  realism.  ''„a!~„  1 

Wtlk'Je  Bard,  the  English  comedian, 
anpoared  in  some  of  his  popular  char- ] 
acter  parts  and  sang  selections  that  re- 
ceived their  usual  liberal  applause.  ■ 

Alice  Hamilton  in  "A  Breath  ot  Lav- 
ender and  Old  Lace"  justilied  the  title 
of  her  ' act.  Paul  Morton  and  #aoml 
Glass  presented  a  musical  satire,  l.J-o- 

1950  "  V  '  '  j„  ,, 

"The  Hea>-t  of  Annie  Tt  ood,  a 
musical  halttor-e.  was  an  allegory  set  to 
music,  an  unusual  piece  wed  presented. 

uVvign,eau's  Celestials  gave  their 
of  iszz  features  and  dancing,  with 
of  Chinese  singing  and  acrobatic  work 
on  th6  piano.  Cervo.  the  piano  accoi - 
dionost,  Played  fine^nusic  on  a  peculiar 
instrument,  and  Diipreo  and  Dupree 
■htsed  the  program  with  an  raa-traUon 
of  what  can  be  done  with  and  on  a. 
bicycle.  ,—  ,„  irrn-nrT*' 


idea 
bit 


'TAKE  IT  FROM  ME' 


dance  because  we  like  it"  manner 
!  come  from  none  other, 
i-'dnn.  Pierre,  a  demure  miss,  coquetted 
through  her  dancing  specialties  so 
naively  she  vas  a  treat  to  watch.  Mary 
Baton  showed  an  American  version  of 
tofe-dancing  thai,  was  a  relief  from  the 
(Actised  posing  of  the  Russian  school. 
She  danced  because  she  liked  to.  And 
tA  audience  liked  her,  too. 

•ranees  Demarest  sang  a  vampish  lit- 
tle", song  about  a  wee  bit  of  lace  which 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  She  showed  to 
good  advantage  in  a  specialty  intro- 
duced by,  Robinson  Xcwbold.  who  by 
the  way  is  a  i  eweomer,  but  made  him- 
self liked  immediately.  Few  women 
can  hold  the  stage  witli  a  comedian  as 
easily  as  did  Miss'  Demarest. 

The  cast  throughout  is  strong.  The  i '  I  S00'1--  <  - 
music  is  far  better  than  is  usual  in  a  ifl. Alice^  Hills  and  Miss  Bain 
musical  comedy,  and  costumes  are  a 
bit  bizarre,  and  therefore  Interesting. 
With  an  abundance  of  bright  lines 
built  on  a  situation  which  is  every- 
where being  talked  about,  who  could 
fall  to  enjoy  it? 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Take  It 
from  Sle,"  a  musical  play  in  a  pro- 
j  logue  and 1  two  acts,  book  and  lyric3  bJ 
Will  B.  Johnstone,  music  by  Will  «• 
Anderson. 

"Take  It  from  Me"  returned  to  Loston 
last  night  for  a  return  engagement 
after  a  year's  absence.  Mr.  Johnstone, 
the  author,  is  a  New  York  newspaper 
illustrator  and  a  cartoonist.  He  has 
proved  in  this  novel  piece  of  comedy, 
which  he  aptly  calls  "a  tuneful  tale  of 
love  and  beauty."  that  he  is  also  a 
clever  artist  in  stagecraft.  - 

The  music  is  appealing  and  melodious. 
The  costumes  and  scenery  are  beauti.u 
in   color  and  design.    The   swinging  oj 
both  principals  and  chorus 
especially    thatr  of 


s  utiusira 
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>»0LL1S  KTRF.FT  THEATRK-First 
production  in  Boston  oc  "Bab."  a ''com- 
edy in  four  aots.  by  Edward  Child*  Car. 
rZZ,n°m  thCn0re!  by  ^''3'  Cherts 


'39  EAST'  COMES 


Pdsslbly  because  for  many  years  we 
lived  In  boarding  houses,  heard  a 
boarder  of  un  Inquiring  mind  ask  » 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  not  a  great  |  , 

general,  .ind  saw  a  man  seated  opposite 

lis    comb    his    blonde    and    luxuriant  i 
mustache  with  a  fork,   the  scenes  at 

Mrs.    do   Mallly's    boarding   house,  oi 
rather  the  hoardeis   themselves,  inter-    ..  ' 
csted  us  more  last  night  than  the  sen- 
timental adventures  of  the  heroine,  wnoM 
provided  some  of  them  with   food  for 
gossip.    It  is  true  that  these  lM>arders  n 
aie  not  uniamil'ar  types  either  in  fiction 
or  on  the  stage,  yet  they  are  welcome  J 
whenever  they  appear,  and  their  con- 
versation   is    no    more    amusing,  or 
drearier,  or  more,  malicious  than  the 
talk  heard  in  a  Back  Bay  house  where 
"paying  guests"  sit  at  tables,  or  in  a 
South  end  boarding  house  where  all  look 
forward  to  Sunday  turkey  and  ice  cream 
served  in  cho  basement  dining  room. 

Penelope,   the  daughter  of  the  poqr 
clergyman,  the  gospel-eyed  girl,  who  ar- 
rives in  New  York  to  seek  her  fortune, 
is  a  no  less  familiar  type.    This  time 
she  hopes  to  bo  a  great  singer,    bhe.  is 
a  sweet  thing,   of  course,  unsophisti- , 
cated,  pure  as  the  driven  snow,  and  so 
forth.   It  Is  to  be  expected  that  to  ear.i 
money  for  her  board-as  usual,  she  owes 
the  landlady  and  will  be  ejected  if  she 
does  not  settle  at  a  given  date-she  be- 
comes a  chorus  girl  and  meets  a  low-  . 
browed,  wicked  manager.    As  a  mattei 
of  fact,  noted  by  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
and  other  eminent  sociologists,  young 
girls,  even  daughters  of  clergymen  com- 
in«  from  the  village  to  the  great  c  ty 
are  often  extremely  sophisticated^  Little  . 
Jane   who  arrived  in  New  "Stork-  and 
her  golden  hair  was  hanging  down  her 
back" -was  not  so  simple  as  she  looked. 

Great  arc  the  dramatic  conventions. 
Miss  Crothers  respects  them,  nor  does 
she  fear   lest   her  characters  be  too 
familiar.     How    many  boarding-house 
S    and  boarding-house  types  with, 
boarding-house  talk  have  been >  seen  on- 
the  stage  since  Leonard  Grover  s  Our 
Boarding  House"  was  first  played  near- 
w  50  years  ago?    How  many  novelists 
have  remembered  the  Pension  Vauquer 
n  "Pere  Goriot"?    We  all  enjoy  varia- 
tions on  these  old  themes,  as  the  eter- 
!na    imperturbable  valet  and  the  pert  or 
vfl  aino'us  lady's  maid  are  always  en- 
tertaining.    Only  in  recent  yeais  has 
the  viUain  in  English  melodrama  ceased 
W  a  nobleman  in  desperate  circum- 
stances but  with  a  glossy  plug  hat. 
The  despairing  and'  persecuted  v.llage 
:  maiden  in  the  wicked  city  exettee  les 
'interest.  We  all  know  that  virtue  v»ili 
triumph-  that  Penelope  will  marry  G.bbs 
even  if  he  frightens  her  by  kissing  her 
udely  in  Central  Park,  thinking  her  an 
easy  mark,  and  then,  convinced  by  hei 
({moral  worth,  becoming  her  loyal  de- 
fender and  looking  forward  to  the  holj 
'bonds  of  matrimony.   While  he  was  em- 
bracing her  wildly  in  the  park,  it  was 
conventionally  natural    that    a  gossip 
'from  the  boarding  house  should  see  the 
atrocious  act  and  spread  the  news.  But 
lwe  were  not  prepared  to  learn  that  the 
wicked  manager,  hearing  her  innocent 
prattle,  burst  into  tears,  pressed  a  wad 
of  money  in  her  hand,  and  promised  her 
a  better  position— after  she  had  made  a 
hit.    The  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus > 
w  .is  slow  in  comparison. 

The  boarding  house  S^pes  and  dia- 
logue and  the  excellent  portrayal  of 
this  life  bv  the  comedians  will  carry  the 
play,  in  spite  of  the  rank  sontimentalism  . 
of  the  second  act.  and  the  goo-goo  con- 
versation of  Penelope  and  Gibbs  in  the  ; 
first   and   third   acts.     The   dance  of 
Penelope  in  the  second  act  was  pretty.  . 
Miss  Binney  was  a  darn  er  by  profession. 
Her  first  appearance  as  an  actress  was 
in  "39  East."    She  has  a  pleasing  Per- 
sonality, but  her  enunciation  is  often 
indistinct,  and  in  many  wars  she     ■  (. 
a  lack  of  training,  so  that  her  perlorm- 
ance  is  at  the  best  that  of  an  amateur  • 
with  latent  possibilities.     Mr.   Hull  is 
jaunty,  sympathetic,  melo-dramatic  as  i, 
the  occasion  requires.  _  I 

I  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  ot 
the  manner  in  which  the  other  boarders 
are  portrayed.  To  particularize  woul  1 
be  invidious.  It  is  not  easy  to  say, 
whether  Miss  Skipworth's  landlady  or 
Mr  Sutherland's  breezy  westerner  v»  'th 
the  contagious  laughter  is  the  more  ad- 
mirable Impersonation.  The  other  mem-, 
bers  of  the  company.  Messrs.  Alberni. 
Carroll  and  the  Misses  Frederici,  Moore, 
Gresham  and  Arden  are  intensely  amus- 
ing by  their  unexaggerated  portrayals 
of  character.  Nor  Should  the  park 
policeman  be  forgotten.  The  stage  set- 
tings of  the  first  and  second  act  are 
realistic,  while  the  view  of  Central  i  ai  * 
beautifui. 


of  musicians.    Indeed,  the  elimax(  o 
Rachmaninoff    and    Wanner, yleloeo  it 
splendor  of  tone  that  might  be  called 
the  Philharmonic's  own.   Hoft  pa  »"••« 
wero    scrupulously    subdued    wfth  0*| 
<•>•<•        .  "iiii'i  ,       As  lor        1,J"v''n  ™ 
.  "Erole.-i"  Swnphoiiy    saving  the  S'1''  I''J 
iin  whb  h  tin-  conduct"!-  kept  his  effcc-ii 
ilnelv  in  hand,  the  music  befell  m  h.-r 
dryly,  with  a  certain  lack  of  warmth  la 
the    alternate    voices.    Eloquence  una 
continuity  seemed  to  lie    hidden    in  a 
|  subtler  motive  power  than  the  leader 
3  could  sonittiiues  command. 


'-  / 


AV.  C'artw  Hazlltt,  in  his  malicious 
volumes,  "Four  Generations  of  a  IJt- 
etary  Family"— were  they  suppressed  or 
withdrawn?— tells  a  story  about  Henry 
Huth,  "a  gentleman,  a  scholar  and  a 
linguist,"  also  a  collector  of  books.  "At 
first  in  his  letters  I  was  'Sir.'  then  'Dear 
[Sir.'  Once  I  became  'Sly  Dear  Sir";  but 
Jhe  repented  this  gushing  familiarity  and 
I  returned  and  adhered  to  the  middle 
form?" 

Hazlitt  first  met  Huth  in  1866.  Huth 
died  in  1878.  It  appears,  then,  that  dur- 
I  ing  those  12  years  "Dear  Sir"  was  con- 
sidered a  more  formal  address  than  "My 
Dear  Sir."  Today  we  are  informed  by 
those  punctilious  in  all  social  matters 
that  if  you  write  to  Sirs.  Ferguson,  and 
know  her  slightly,  you  must  write  "My 
Dear  Mrs.  Ferguson."  When  did  this 
change  in  epistolary  deportment  take 
Iplace? 


«Ht  Archibald. 
Wlinah  

aK  Archibald'. 


athertfte  Alexander 
....  Helen  Gurney 
• .  . eir.-toft  .^ler.dereoii 
. .  .James    Kearu  w 

 Tom  Powers 

 .Helen  tinn-a 

... ••Oeorfe  Alison 
.  wi.Ai>t;i  '^Campbeii 
-  . ...  Arthur,  Eldred 

•  •  Jurlij*  Matthun-V 

•  l.aymoiyl  Griff  It  li* 
concerned  «-i! 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "39  East."  a  comedy  i 
In  three  acts  by  Rachel  Crothers.    Pro-  j 
duced  at  Stamford  on  Starch  13,  1919;  | 
at  the  Broadhurst  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  March  31,  1919. 

 Jessie  Graham  j 

 Gertrude  Oiemens  I 

 I.lils  Allien 

 It.  P.  Dnv 

 Victor  SurherUn 

 Mnnche  Frlderlcl 

 Alison  Sklpworili 

^ Oeiwrt 


Philharmonic  Orchestra  Is  Well 
Received 


The  Philharmonic  orchestra  of  New 
York,  Josef  Stransky  conductor,  gave  a 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  last  night. *. 
The  program  follows:  Beethoven's  Third 
Symphony  ("Eroica").  Rachmaninoff  a 
Svmphonic  poem.  "The  Isle  of  the 
Dead";  Wagner's  Bacchanale  from 
"Tannhauser";  Tschaikowskir-s  Over- 
ture "1812." 

The  rather  small  audience  seemed 
pleased  with  the  program  of  repertory 
pieces.  It  was  evident  throughout  that 
Mr  Stransky  has  a  keen  ear  and  will 
tor    results.    Precision    in  accent  and 


Finis 

On  Feb.  18,  1859,  one  of  our  old  friends, 
the  Goncourt  brothers,  was  at  the  Cafe 
Riche  in  Paris.  An  old  man  sat  next 
him.  The  waiter  named  the  dishes  in 
order  and  asked  him  what  he  would  like. 
"I  should  like,"  said  the  old  man,  "I 
wish— that  I  could  have  a  desire,"  and 
jGoncourt  saw  in  this  old  man,  Old  Age 
itself. 

I  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together. 

Concerning 'Shoppers 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  Girls  of  12  or  so  go  on  shopping  es- 
|  peditions  in  swarming  bunches  of  six 
to  eight.  There  is  much  chatter  and 
fudge  and  shy  observation  of  other 
shoppers  and  very  little  business  done.  . 
Young^women  of  16  to  18  shop  in  groups 
of.  three  or  four.  It  is  an  animated 
process  involving  much  conversation  and 
i  a  marked  consciousness  of  their  pre- 
sumed attractiveness  to  the  bystand- 
ers. Young  married  women  are  still 
,  convinced  that  there  is  strength  in 
numbers,  though  individual  members  of 
their  little  groups  begin  to  display  a 
high  degree  of  self-confidence.  Ladies 
of  clubwoman  age  shop  in  couples 
usually,  though  as  a  rule  their  courage 
does  not  seem  actually  to  need  such 
support.  It  is  only  late  in  life  that  a 
lady  ventures  to  face  the  perils  of  the  ' 
shop  single-handed  and  unaided. 

Yet  shopkeepers  are,  as  a  rule,  a  mild 
and  'inoffensive  lot,  not  calculated  to 
arouse  terror  in  the  most  timid  heart. 
They  live  to  please,  and  are  little  likely 
to  do  anything  of  a  fierce  or  truculent' 
nature.  Why,  then,  this  distrust  of  them 
in  the  feminine  mind?  Men  who  see 
very  much  of  women,  as  do  the  people 
in  shops,  rapidly  lose  the  primitive  ar- 
,dors  of  sex  attraction,  and  are  by  uo 
'means  prone  to  be  so  far  overcome  by 
'the  physical  charms  of  customers  that 
(they  forget  the  proprieties  and  embrace 
6r  osculate  feminine  customers.  It  is 
(sometimes  noted  that  the  particular' in- 
dividual from  whom  money  is  being  ex-' 
traded  with  the  usual  difficulty  is  "b,l 
jpcach"  or  "a  pippin,"  but  this  estimate 
is  made  in  a  purely  critical  and  aca- 
Idemic  spirit,  and  emotions  dangerous 
to  the  commercial  ends  in  view  do  not 
underlie  it.  Were  a  lady  to  so  far  for- 
get herself  as  to  proffer  a  kiss,  she 
would  be  instantly  suspected  of  striv- 
ing to  substitute  barter  for  purchase 
and  her  advances  be  coldly  repelled. 
Altogether  it  is  a  pity. 
Boston.  GAYLORD  QUEX. 

"Party"  and  "Voter" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  or  what  is  the  "party"?  Ex-MJ 
President  Taft.  as  reported,  used  twiceBS 
m  a  lecture  the  phrase  "the  party  anftB 
the  voters."  When  I  reached  the  voting  $i 
age,  I  selected  the  party  whose  princl-H 
pies  appealed  to  me,  and  I  have  consis-?.'' 
tently  voted  with  it  and  considered  my-K 
tself  a  unit  of  that  parly.  Am  I  only  a,Wt 
Ivotcr?  G.  G. 

Kxetei*,  N.  H. 
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[  "As  to  merchandizing,"  remarked 
old  friend  Cicero,  "If  on  a  small 
it  is  nit  I'  ll  if  it  Is  extensive  and 
rk'h,  bringing  numerous  commodities 
froR)  all  nails  of  the  world,  and  giv- 
ing bivHd  to  numbers  without  fraud, 
it  is  not  so  despicable.  But  if  a  mer- 
chant, satiated,  or  rather  satisfied  with 
his  profits,  as  he  sometimes  used  to 
leave  tho  open  sea  and  make  the  har- 
bor, shall  from  the  harbor  step  into 
an  estate  and  lauds;  such  a  man  seem? 
more  justly  descrying  of  praise."  What 

friends  could  be> 


cle.  but  a  vase.  '  snobs  Cicero  and  his 
and  the  material''' on  an  occasion! 


been  honored  b; 
iped  by  her  figure,! 
Mr.  Sheldon's! 


Roods;  but  we  neither  read  I 
drink  goods;  how.  then,  dol 
OOds?  •  •  •  Mrs.  BullionaJ 
la  sold  out,  may  rightly  cnuH 
'  gown  among  her  goods,  and! 

vase  Among  her  "articles  ofl 
d  virtue."  " — Ed. 


The  Cinema's  Conventions 

Mr.  A.  B.  Walkjey.  the  dramatic  erit... 
Mr.  Stewart's  silh.B0f  tne  London  Times,  condescended  last 
|  month  to  attend  a  "Aim"  rehearsal.  ; 
"The  heroine  appeared  (she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Jiouso,  and  this  waS 
her  first  ball — indicated  by  a  stray  curl 
down  her  back),  and  her  ravishing  pink 
|  gown,  evidently  a  choice  product  of  the 
West  end,  looked  strange  in  a  disused 
East  end  factory.  Of  course  she  had 
adopted  the  Inexorable  'cinema*  conven- 
tion of  a  'Cupid's  bow*  mouth.  Here  is 
the  youngest  of  the  arts  already  past 
breeding  its  own  conventions.  Surely 
the  variety  of  female  lips  might  be 
recognized.  Women's  own  mouths  are 
generally  prettier,  and  certainly  more 
suitable  to  their  faces,  than  some  rigid, 
ly  fixed  type.  It  wou?d  be  ungallant  to 
say  that  -that  the  leading  lady's  'Cupid's 
bow*  did  not  become  her,  but  the  shape 
of  her  own  mouth,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
would  have  been  better  still.  .  .  . 
Will  the  heroes  of  the  'silent  sta^e."  I 
wonder,  ever  deviate  into  'spoken  dra- 
ma"? It  would  be  startling  to  hear 
Charlie  Chaplin  speak." 

Come  over  here,  Mr.  Walkley,  if  only 
to  see  and  hear  Theda  Bara  in  a 
"spoken  melodrama."  She  will  be  in 
Bosotn  soon.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  the  arrival  of  Pearl  White  as  Ca- 
millc  or  Juliet. 


Sick-Room  Courtesy 
It  was  on  an  lSth  of  February  that 
Mr.  James  Howells  excused  himself  for 
not  vifltlng  a  friend  whose  feet  suffered 
from  ''podagrical  pain  "I  have  ob~ 
serv'd  a  civility  they  use  in  Italv  and 
Spain,  not  to  visit  a  Sick  Person  too 
otien.  for  fear  of  putting  him  to  wast 
his  Spirits  by  talk,  which  they  say 
sp  nds  much  of  the  inward  man." 


has 
Re- 


First  Bolshevik  Republic 
A  writer  in  a  French  newspaper 
just   discovered   that  a  BoUhevil 
public  existed   in   China  70  years  ago 
at    Chaluga.    in    -Manchuria.     It  was 
founded  by  conscript  miners  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  to 
dig  for  gold. 

These  men.  treated  as  slaves,  deserted 
and  established  a  Communist  republic 
in  the  mountains.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  an  entirely  different  class, 
a  race  of  brigands,  who  however,  con- 
tinued to  "spoil  the  Egyptians"  while 
leaving-  their  Communist  neighbors 
unmolested.  Their  menfolk  are  now 
(policing  Manchuria  on  behalf  of  Japan, 
which  adopted  the  plan  of  setting 
ieves  to  catch  thieves,  and  in  return 
r  tl|eir  sei -  i-  e>  pi  elected  them  from 
liqeaa  and  Russian  pel  .-editors.— Lon- 
u'Juib  ChiunMe- 


l. ord  deliver  us."  was  a  part  oi  me 
beggars  and  vagrants  litany.  It  was 
said  over  156  years  ago  that  of  fliese 
three  frightful  tlilims.  the  vagrants 
feared  the  first  least,  "conceiting  It  the 
farthest  from  them."  The  "late  Rev. 
and  Learned"  J.  Ray,  M.  A.,  P:  R.  B„ 
added:  ('trull  Is  terrible  to  them  as  a 
town  of  good  government,  where  beg- 
Kar.i  meet  with  punitive  charity,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  are  oftener  corrected 
than  amended,  Halifax  is  formidable 
for  the  law  thereof,  whereby  thieves 
taken  'epaulophoro,'  in  the  very  act  of 
stealing  cloth,  are  instantly  beheaded 
with  an  engine,  without  any  further 
l"gal  proceedings."  Did  Riy  here  quote 
from  Fuller's  "Worthier  of  England?" 

Not  only  in  England,  but  In  other 
countries,  have  the  people  of  one  town 
made  bitter  remarks  about  the  people 
Of  another.  Probably  the  most  scathingi 
Characterization  is  that-»of  the  Genoese. | 
Old  Fuller  was  of  a  more  generous  mind. 
Stating  that  Suffolk  had  a  reputation  | 
for  fair  maids,  ho  said;  "It  seems  the 
<Jod  of  Nature  hath  been  bountiful  in 
giving  them  beautiful  complexions; 
which  I  am  willing  to  believe,  so  far 
forth  as  it  fixelh  not  a  comparative  dis- 
paragement on  the  same  sex  in  other 
places." 


-z. 


1    Consulting  an  old  English  calendar  hi 
[search  of  a  cheerful  thought  for  the  day, 
we  find:  February  15,  the  navelwort  or 
houndstongue,  begins  to  flower."  Let 
us  go  out  and  pick  them;  for  in  a  medi 


As  the  World  Wags: 

With  pleasure  I  read  your  note  regard- 
ing the  Improvement  of  the  birth-rate  in 
France.  Didn't  Leroy  Beaudieu,  rated 
by  many  as  the  leading  economist  of 
that  country,  say  something  to  tho 
effect  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
advantage  for  France  if  50,000  French 
Canadians,  most  prolific  of  progeny,  as 
Is  well  known — could  be  induced  to  settle 
there? 

Regarding  Tivcli,  Danish  friends  of 
mine  have  told  me  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  wonderful  amusement  park  in 
Copenhagen,  comprising  a  theatre  and 
all  manner  of  minor  amusements. 

Arlington.  EMIL  SCHWAB. 

Yes,  we  have  read  about  this  Tivoli, 
with  the  Column  of  Liberty  at  the  en- 
trance, an  obelisk  of  granite  erected  in 
177S  to  commemorate  the  abolition  of 
serfdom;  but  no  one  has  yet  answered 


The  Power  of  the  Press 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  "paper  for  people  who  think"  tells 
us  about  literary  activity  in  Rome  under 
the  patronage  of  Augustus  and  Mae- 
cenas (sic).  Does  any  one  know  where 
the  fine  old  Irish  family  of  Mac  Ceiiasi 
settled  In  Rome?  In  the  same  paper  the! 
passionate  press  agent  grows  ecstatic! 
over  "new  innovations"  at  a  theatre  in 
Boston.  That's  the  stuff;  we're  not  go- 
ing to  let  anybody  put  old  innovations 
•over  on  us.    HORRESCO  REFERENS. 

Arlington. 


.  our    simple    question.  Lexicographers 
cal  treatise  by  a  physician  that  sported  ,ay  that  the  name  of  tne  game  Tivo,| 

a  wig  and  a  gold-headed  cane,  we  read  js  derived  from  the  Italian  town  Tivoli 
that  the  water  of  this  plant  cures  gout,  ~e»r  Rome.    Again  we  ask,  why? — Ed. 

sciatica  and  scrofula.   

  O.  Deep  Penetration 

Charles  Parsons  dreams  of  a  bore 
heX  42  miles  deep  T:.  the  ear*^  "  We 
krow  men — they  »\v  not  cVes.iDcrs— 
who  can  bore  deeper  than  that. 


Dining  Room  and  Kitchen 
The  brother  of  Gustave  Flaubert  sup- 
ported life  chiefly  on  bread  and  wine. 
As  he  was  a  surgeon,  working  daily  on 
esh,  he  loathed  the  sight  and  smell  of  . 
eat. 


Wholesale  Amiability 
Carriere,  the  painter,  on  Feb.  19,  1891, 

was  telling  about  his  imprisonment  at! 
[Dresden  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  I 
[During  '.he  first  months  the  imprisoned! 

soldiers  were  fed  chiefly  on  millet  soup. 
[As  he  talked  he  was  often  interrupted 
.by    charming    wom.en    asking  foolish 

questions,  he  happened  to  say  that  he 
Hid  his  comrades  had  no  cause  to  com- 
Bain  of  the  Germans,  when  a  woman 

piped  up:  "Then,  they  treated  you  very 

amiably."     To   which     he  answered, 

"Madam,  one  is  not  amiable  towards 

25, "00  men." 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

GIVES  FINE  CONCERT 


Village  Peddlers 
jfr  £6  any  peddlers  of  the  old-fashioned 
aort  still  ply  their  trade  in  New  Eng- 
land, going  from  one  village  to  another 

:  with  a  covered  cart,  on  the  back  of 
which  tin-ware  jingles,  selling  anything 
I  from  a  pan  with  a  hole  in  it  to  a  spool 
of  thread,  from  a  gaudy  ribbon  to 
"Napoleon's  Dream  Book."  We  have 
fnot  seen  a  cart  of  this  sort  for  many 
I  years,  not  even  on  Cape  Cod.  In  the 
days  when  Col.  Jim  Fisk,  Jr..  was 
swelling  it  in  vulgar  fashion,  running 
the  Grand  Opera  House  in  New  York 
and  importing  French  actresses,  there 
were  housewives  in  thfe  Connecticut 
IvalJey  from  Northampton  to  White 
Oliver  village,  whe  reraembei«d  Wm 
driving  cart,  ^aily  cht«.tng  rt+d 
[amusingly  impu£-?nt. 
f  President  Lwight  a  century  ago 
|  thought  poorly  of  these  wandering 
"esmen.  "The  consequences  of  th',- 
loyment,  and  of  all  others  like  it, 
generally  malignant.  Men,  who 
n  life  with  bargaining  for  small 
e.-,  w.u  almost  invariably  become 
■Warpers.  The  commanding  aim  of 
Tery  such  man  will  soon  be  to  make 
good  bargain:  and  he  will  speedily 
r-sider  every  gainful  bargain  a 3  a 
d  one.    .    .    .    Often  emploved  in 


Plays     Compositions     by  Haydn, 
Beethoven  and  Mozart 

At  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall  last 
night  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  iplayed  j 
quartets  by  Haydn  in  D  major  (Op.  76,  J 
No.  5);  by  Beethoven  in  F  minor  (Op.* 
.95),  and  by  Mozart  in  C  major  (K.  456). 
;  To  exclude  this  quartet  of  Beethoven 
'  from  the  so-called  third  period  is  to 
admit  that  the  line  between  periods  is 
none  too  distinct.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
perplexing  and  enigmatic— bears  fre- 
quent profiles  characteristic  of  the  mas- 
ter's last  works.  D'Indy  wrote  that  to 
do  Justice  to  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Hammerklavier  Sonata,  the  musician 
must  have  known  suffering.  There  is 
also  tragic  suffering  in  the  closing 
pages  of  this  quartet,  infinitely  more 
poignant  than  Tschaikowsky,  with 
neither  sot>  nor  spectacle.  These  meas- 
ures of  three  or  four  minutes  were 
worth  tfce  whole  concert. 

Mozart's  quartet,  both  in  its  lively 
and  grave  moods,  is  good  to  return  to. 
Haydn's  quartet  was  in  large  part  per- 
functory, with  a  saving  largo.  The 
audience  was  large— the  performance 
impeccable. 


In  April,  1865 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

I  read  "Af  Boy's  Memory,"  in  which  I 
Col.  Marshall  Tredd  told  of  his  hearing  ■ 
In  Cleveland    the   news    of  Lincoln's 
death. 

That  event  left  a  vivid  impression  on, 
my  mind  like  the  shutting  off  of  a  cam-fflj 
era  picture.    I  was  sitting  on  our  door 
steps  watching  a  gardener  getting  the 
flower  garden  ready.    The  April  morn- 
ing was  very  warm.    Our  grocer  came  j 
up  the  yard  and  brought  the  news  that 
Lincoln  had  been  shot.    On  the  day  of  | 
Lincoln's  funeral,  publio  sen-ices  were 
held  over  the  country  and  "our  town 
had  a  public  service  in  the  church  on  . 
the    hill.      Storekeepers    loaned    black  | 
goods,  women  lent  black  shawls  and  the 
church  was  very  sombre  and  funereal. 
Our  mother  said,  "I  want  to  be  at  the 
church  at  dinner  time,  but  you  will  find 
toasted  veal  aplenty  for  dinner."  (To 
this  day  stuffed  roasted  veal  has  always 
carried    an    air    of    distinction.)  Our 
Chums  came  in  and  there  was  a  mixture 
j  of  mourning  and  feasting,  and  we  made 
'and  wove  rosettes  of  black  and  white 
ribbon  as  a  token  of  mourning  and  re- 
spect, which  I  think  was  very  genuine. 
Ipswich.  A.  L.  NEWMAN. 

Col.  Marshall  Tredd.  describing  how 
the  news  of  Lincoln's  death  affected  him 
as  a  little  boy,  asked  for  the  experience 
pf  others.  The  Herald  has  received 
several  letters  in  reply,  which  will  be 
published  here  in  due  time.— Ed. 


Unfastened  Overshoes 

As  the  World  Wags: 

With  no  thought  of  qualifying  as  anj 
expert,  but  merely  as  a  casual  looker- 
on,   I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Gaylordi 
Quex  that  the  present  fad  among  girls 
!  as  well  as  boys  of  going  about  with 
1  overshoes  unfastened  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  explain.   The  boys  do  it  to  avoid 
the  bother  of  sitting  down  to  buckle 
them;  the  girls,  partly  to  appear  man- 
nish,  but  also,   I  surmise,    to  attract 
extra  attention  to  their  ankles  and  legs 
as  a  rule  well  covered  with   silk  or 
I  even  woollen  hose.    To  me  they  look 
for  all  the  world  like  feather-legged 
chickens. 

LIBRARIUS  EBORACENSIS 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
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The    Hull   Corporation   conferred   the  | 
honorary  freedom  of  the  city  on  Earl  ; 
Haig  last  month.    In  acknowledgment  | 
of  the  honor  he  quoted  a  verse  of  the/ 
early  17th  century: 
There  Is  a  proverb  and  a  prayer  withal. 
That  we  m.iy  not  to  three  strange  places  fall. 
From  Hull,  from  Halifax,  from  Hell,  from  all, 
Ttiew  three,  (Jood  I»rd  deliver  us. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  Earl 'Haig  said 
these  verses  proved  that  the  writer 
had  a  jaundiced  mind. 


A  Girl's  Memory 

As  the  World  Wags: 
At  the   time  of   President  Lincoln's 

assassination  I  was  a  girl  of  10.  My 
I  second  brother,  15  years  of  age,  was  a| 
!  telegraph   operatqr   and   clerk  in  the 

country  store  where  the  telegraph  office 
was  located.    He  had  learned  to  read 

i  messages  by  ear  and  while  busy  in  the 

i  store  on  that  April  morning  heard  the 
message  "President  Lincoln  shot!"  He 
rushed  to  the  instrument  to  confirm  the 

I  news  and  then  sent  my  oldest  brother. 

lwho  was  in  the  store,  to  the  office  of 
the  local  paper  to  spread  the  news. 

On  his  way  he  stopped  to  tell  my 
mother,  who  was  near  the  gate,  and  I 
recall,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  seeing 
her  leaning  against  the  fence,  and  her 
White,  stricken  face.  "She  looked  as  if[ 
one  of  us  had  died,"  my  brother  said, 
In  speaking  of  it. 

Shortly  after  my  father  came  home 
and  with  the  tears  streaming  dpwnhu 


I    I  had  never  before  seen  my  father  shed  | 
tears  and  a  pall  seemed  settle  over  my 
little  world. 

Later  In  the  day  I  was  to  see  men  | 
meet  and  wring  each  others'  hands,  theii 
fares    working    with    emotion;  others 
made  no  attempt  to  check  their  tears,  j 
Andover.  ■  E.  J.  _L.  $ 

bradkiri    brilliant    Violin  j 
Soloist  for  Lalo's  Span- 
ish Symphony 

ORCHESTRA  PLAYS 
PIECE  BY  GILBERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.] 
•v^teux.  conductor,  gave  its  15th  con-! 
cert  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
Hall.  Mr.  Fradkin  was  the  solo  v, oh n- 
ist.  The  program  was  as  fo.lows. 
Mozart.  Symphony  in  G  minor;  Lajo. 
Spanish  Symphony  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra; Gilbert.  "The  Dance  in  Place 
Congo"  (first  time  at  these  concerts). 

The   performance   of   Mozart  s  sym- 
phony was  a  beautiful  one;  beautiful  in 
its  clarity,  its  euphony,  its  unfailing  re- 
gard for  proportion.    Some  years  ago, 
a  prominent  writer  about  music,  a  wild- 
eyed  worshipper  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,, 
published  the  statement  that  this  sym- 
phony is  interesting  only  in  a  historical  1 
sense.    His  idols  would  have  been  the 
first  to  laugh  at  him.     There  are  few 
things  in  art  that  are  perfect.    The  G 
minor  symphony  is  one  of  them.  Its 
apparent    simplicity    is    an  adorable 
triumph  of  supreme  art. 
i    Too  often  this  music  is  played  in  a 
!  perfunctorv  manner,  as  if  the  conductor 
'  had  said  to  himself:  "We  should  play 
at  least  one  symphony  by  Mozart  each 
season.    Let's  see— what  did  we  play 
I  last  year?    The  one  in  E  fiat  major, 
a  O  yes.    Well,  we'll  play  the  one  in  G 
minor.    You  all  know  it  but  we'll  run 
!  through   it  for   form's  sake,"   and  he 
!  yawns  during  the  rehearsal,  impatient 
■3  to  put  some  thunderous  modern  work 
.'on  his  rack,  so  that  he  can  show  the 
•'.  audience  what  he  can  do.  '  The  French 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  inter- 
pretation   of    music    by    Mozart  and 
Haydn,  as  Habeneck's  performance  of 
Beethoven's  9th  symphony  excited  the 
!  wonder  and  praise  of  Wagner  when  he 
heard  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. 

Mr.  Fradkin  gave  a  brilliant  interpre-  j 
tation  of  Lalo's  fascinating  "Spanish" 
Symphony,  a  performance  that  was  also 
sensuous.  Furthermore  there  was  the 
capriciousness,  the  elegance  demanded 
by  the  music.  Technically  and  aes- 
thetically, the  interpretation  was  a  fine 
lone,,  It  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
1  ,the  great  audience.  Applause  jn  this 
1  instance  was  not  perfunctory,  courteous, 
respectful ;  it  was  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  inspired  by  a  magazine 
article  of    George   W.   Cable,  wrote  a 

I  symphonic  poem.  "The  Dance  in  Place 
■  Congo,"  over  12  years  ago.  Discouraged 

II  by  Indifferent  or  ignorant  conductors, 
II  he  used  this  music'  for  a  ballet,  which 

I  was     produced     at     the  Metropolitan 
Opera    House     in     March.     1918.  and 
performed    here    by    the  Metropolitan 
company    in    April.     The    music    was  | 
heard  yesterday  as  the  composer  wished , 
I  it    to    be    heard;    but    yesterday,  as 

•  two     years     ago,     he     was  unfortu- 
nate  in   this   respect:   his  composition  \ 
when  played  here  as  a  ballet  followed 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  s  "Coq  d'Or,"  yester-  j 
day  it  followed  music  by  Lalo.  Now.., 
the  Russian  and  the  Frenchman  were  j 
masters  of  orchestration.    Mr.  Gilbert, 
indisputable  as  his  native  talent  is.  has] 

I  yet  to  learn  the  value  of  economy  of 
means.     The   orchestration   of  "Dance 
j  in  Place  Congo''  is  thick.    The  tempti- 
'■  tion  to  use  all  the  instruments  at  bis 
disposal   was   not  always  resisted  by 
him.    For  this  reason,  and  possibly  for 
other  reasons,    the   poem,   although  it 
made  a  more  marked  impression  than 
when  it  served  the  purposes  of  a  ballet.  • 
did    not     firmly    hold     the  attention 
throiiGhout.     The    opening    episode  is 
powerful;  there  is  the  true  tragic  note 
with  the   thought  of  barbaric  feeling. 
The  Bamboula  theme  is  announced  with 
the  splendid  and  fitting  vulgarity.  The 
lvrical  episode  has  charming  measures, 
but  from  here  until  the  dramatic  end- 
ing there  are  pages  that  are  of  com- 
parative ljttle  significance.    It  is  easy 
I  to  say  that  this  or  that  composition  Is 

•  too  long.     Sometimes  the  mental  and 
physical  state  of  the  hearer  prompts  the 

I  reproach;  but  as  a  rule  the  fault  is  in 
the  composer's  unwillingness  or  insbil- 
ity  to  sav  much  in  a  few  pages.  Over- 
elaboration  is  always  ruinous.  Garrulity 
is  tiresome  in  art  as  in  life.    The  desire 
M  to  be  explicit,  circumstantial  In  narra- 
P/  tion,  often  lessens  the  immediate  effect 
V  and  forbids  remembrance. 
'»<    Mr.    Monteux   is   to   be   thanked  for 
3 '  putting   this   symphonic  poem   on  the 
KB  1  program.    Music  does  not  deserve  to 

■  be  heard  at  a  Symphony  concert,  sim- 
M'Vly    because    it    was    written    by  an 

Hi  American.  If  the  music,  has  import - 
M  ance,  it  should  be  heard  even  If  the 

■  1  composer  happens  to  be  an  American, 
i  1  What   Mr.   Gilbert  writes   is  certaml> 

$U  '  worth v  of  serious  consideration. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The    program    of    the    concerts  next 


-ree!rl3aB^aOll»w 
"lphigenia  in  Aulis";  Haydn.  S 
in  O.  major  <B.  &  H.  No.  13);  Petuisy. 
•  The  Blessed  rumoiel"  (Kthcl  t  rank, 
soprano;  aaremond  Thompson,  con- 
Itralto;  female  chorus  trained  by  Mr. 
Townsen.n ;  -  Cbarpentlcr,  "impressions 
of  Italy."  V 

BARLEBEN  GIVES 
BRIUIANTREGTAL 

Violin  Soloist  Appears  in  Note- 
worthy Program 


Karl  Barleben,  violinist,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  at  Jordan  Hall.  Mr.  Do  Voto 
was  the  accenpaniat.  The  program 
v  as  as  follows:  Mendolsotm,  Concerto; 
Paganini-Krelsler.  Caprice  No.  24.  Varia- 
tions- Kuzdo  Witches'  Dancei  Spohr. 
Adagio    from    the  9th  Century:  Vleux~ 


ttuus  .  iToM  have  gained  for  the 
brother.    Hut   there  must  be  a  i 

of  course,  to  i  vory  hero,  and  Mr.  Crom-  I 
well,  as  David,  Is  a  good  villain.  Mr.  I 
MacKennn.    is    very    attractive    as  the 

scapegrace  Jack  Compton. 

Miss  Goff,  in  the  role  of  Emily  Rand, 
again  proved  her  unusual  ability.  She 
has,  in  addition,  a  rare  charm  of  man- 
ner; It  is  always  pleasing  to  have  her 
n  the  stage.  'Miss  Cotton,  as  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton, the-  mother,  has  a  small  pad.  but 
one  which  gives  her  an  opportunity  for 
some  fine  emotional,  acting.  The  other 
members  of  the  company  all  contribute 
to  an  unusually  smooth  and  well-bal- 
anced first  performance. 

If  Mr.  Brady  has  been  casting  about 
for  a  next  season's,  play  for  Miss  Brady, 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  choose 
"The  Wedding  Ring"  Instead  of  Mr. 
Davis's  les3  fortunate  and  osculatory 
"Anna  *«-»mi«."        i.i  '  II 


We  hav< 
Joule  c. 


Elson  for  30 


ing  known 
years.  During 


temps,  introduction  and  Rondo  from  the    those  years,  meeting  him  frequently 


I 


Concerto  in  E  major;  Wlerhawsld, 
Legende:  Bazzlni;  the  Round  of  the 
ohlins.  Scherzo*  Fantaatlque. 
Mr.  r.arleben  was  born  in  Bremen, 
ermany,  and  studied  under  Brodsky  at 
ie  Leipsic  Conservatory,  where  he  was 
raduated  with  highest  honors.  He  was 

concertmaster  at  Hanover,  and  led 
string  quartet  in  this  country.    In  1901 
1908  he  toured  in  Germany  and  Russ 
as  a  virtuoso.  At  a  concert  of  the  Bol 
ton    Symphony    Orchestra    in  1906.  If 
played  Tschaikowski's  violin  concerto. 
He  was  formerly  a  dozen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
until  1412;  since  then  he  has  devoted  his 
time  to  solo  work  and  teaching. 

Mr.  Barleben  gave  a  brilliant  perform- 
ance last  night  of  a  difficult  program. 
His  playing  of  the  Mendolsonn  concerto 
and  the  Paganini-Krelsler  variations 
were  especially  noteworthy.  The  last; 
movement  of  the  concerto  he  played  j 
with  great  brilliance  and  clarity,  and! 
never  once  permitted  the  maze  of  tech-j 
nlcal  Intricacies  of  this  movement  to! 
overshadow  the  substance.  In  the  j 
Vleuxtemps  concerto  he  displayed  ai 
beautiful  and  well-rounded  tone,  un- 1 
usual  for  its  clearness  and  quality  of  j 
sincerity.  Mr.  Barleben's  playing  is  | 
distinguished  by  great  brillance  and  an 1 
abundant  and  thorough  technique.  He ' 
won  much  applause  from  his  audience! 
after  each  number;  but  was  apparently 
too  much  exhausted  by  his  program  to' 
respond  to  more  than  one  encore. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance on  any  stage  of  "The  Wed- 
ding Ring,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  by 
Owen  Davis. 

David  C«oi|>t'>M  .lohn  Cromwell 

Jack  Compton  Kenneth  MacKenua 

Daniel  filover  Robert  Harrison 

Martin  Brisoo  Frank  Dawson 

Bill  Paw  Richard  Collins 

Kdward  Herford  Idealist  Kl<er 

Jim  Sutton  L'lric  Blair  Collins 

Oori-.  a  directive.  Frank  Hilton 

John,  an  Indian  J.  Robert  Harri(tan 

Emily  Rand  Marie  Coff 

Mrs.  Blackton  hxlitli  Shuyne 

Minnie  ■Sutton  Marion  Berry 

Cell*  Herford.'.  GeTtnuie  Shirley 

Mrs.  Compt/ra  Adalene  Cotton 

The  author  of  "The  Wedding  Ring" 
evidently  believes  in  action  from  the 
moment  the  curtain  rises — as  witness 
the  pistol  shot  opening  of  "At  9  :45."  In 
this  new  play  which  was  tried  out  yes- 
terday the  curtain  goes  up  on  a  heat'ed 
argument  in  the  Compton  family.  David, 
the  elder  son,  is  cashier  in  the  Green- 
field bank ;  Jack  is  assistant  cashier. 
There  Is  a  shortage  of  $15,000,  and 
suspicion  points  to  Jack.  He  is  arrested, 
and  in  this  crisis  Emily  Rand.  David's 
fiancee,  realizes  it  is  really  Jack  she 
loves.  She  admits  it  to  David,  but  on  his 
promise  that  he  will  keep  the  case  from 
coming  to  trial,  she  agrees  to  go  through 
with  their  marriage. 

On  their  wedding  day.  when  they  have 
returned  from  the  church,  -she  finds 
David  has  deceived  her ;  that  he  has  not 
saved  his  brother,  and  that  the  case 
comes  to  trial  the  following  morning;. 
.Emily  and  Jack  go  away  to  a  ranch  in 
Oklahoma,  the  property  of  Emily's  uncle. 
Two  months  later  they  are  found  by 
David,  Brisco,  the  teller  in  the  bank, 
Ind  a  detective,  who  have  been  hunting 
or  the  fugitives.  Although  Jack  is  seri- 
ously ill,  Emily  plans  to  take  him  away, 
but  before  they  can  leave  David,  crazed 
with  drink,  comes  in.   There  is  a  strus- 


the,  course  of  our  calling  and  talking 
With  him  freely,  we  do  not  recall  an 
unkind  or  malicious  wcc  spoken  by 
him    with    reference    to    a  colleague, 
composer,  or  performer  on  the  stage. 
He  criticized  frankly,  but  criticism  was 
not   Tmfc"  hi:n    merely    fault  finding. 
If  he  did  not  like  a  composition,  if 
he  found  a  singer  or  pianist  wanting; 
he  gave  an  adverse  opinion,  but  not  in  a 
capricious    or    dogmatic    manner;  he 
stated  the  reasons  for  his  disapproba- 
tion, and  his  opinions  were  founded  on 
musical    knowledge,    for    he    was  a 
learned  man,  of  long  and  wide  expe- 
rience, and  a  taste,  which,  If  it  was  con- 
servative, was  sound.  m  j 
His   industry    was    remarkable.  He 
taught  at  the  New  Englartd  Conservatory 
of  Music,  where  he  will  be  Sadly  missed; 
he  exercised  faithfully  for  many  years 
his  dutUs  as  a  critic;  he  wrote  many 
books,    theoretical,    critical,  historical, 
and  in  lighter  vein;  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers, and  in  this  field  his  versatility  was 
Uncommon;  he  lectured  on  musical  sub- 
ject* throughout  the  United  States.  Asa 
lecturer,  whether  at  a  university,  in  the 
Lowell  course  or  in  some  little  town,  he 
had  the  gift  of  imparting  knowledge, 
awakening  interest;  in  a  word,  working 
for  musical  righteousness  in  an  unusu-  ' 
ally  entertaining  manner-   In  public,  as 
in  private,  he  was  anecaotical,  but  not 
after  the  boresome  manner  of  the  pro- 
cessional raconteur.  •  » 

As  a  comrade,  he  was  always  good- 
humored,   responsive,    generous,  high- 
minded.    If  he  had  trials  and  troubles, 
he  kept  th^m  to  himself.    He  preserved 
his  good  nature  even  through  dismal  and 
distressing  musical  performances. 
When  we  came  to  this  city  late  in 
•  J5S89  the  leading  musical   critics  with 
'  lElson  were  Benjamin  E.  AVoolf,  William 
Ijjp*.  Apthorp,  Charles  A.  Capen,  F.  H. 
IfLfenks,  Howard  M.  Ticknor  and  Arthur 
Wold.   The  art  of  music  was  then  treat- 
£  «d  seriously;  it  was  not  merely  a  mat- 
P  ker  of  press  agents,  newspaper  pictures 
v  Jund  flaring  advertisements.  Boston,  then, 
|with  the  Symphony  orchestra;  the  Knel- 
el  Quartet,  the  Adamowskl  Quartet  and 
[other  chamber  music  organizations;  tho 
Handel  and    Haydn,    the    Cecilia,   the  ji 
Boylston,  the  Apollo  ;  its  singers,  pian-  ) 
lst3  and  teachers  who  had  more  than 
local  reputation,  was  justly  regarded  as 
a  great,  if  not  the  great,  musical  centre 
of  this  country.    To  this  reputation  the 
music  Critics  of  Boston  contributed  in  ' 
no  6mall  degree.    It  was  the  fashion  to 
ittend  concerts,  nor  was  any  one  de- 
terred toy  the  fact  that  the  concert  giver 
played  or  sang  here  for  the  first  time,  ji 
(This  was  before' bridge  and  the  auto-  i 
mobile,  which  are  now  superior  attrac- j 
tions. )     The  newspaper  articles  about  ! 
these  concerts  were  eagerly  read  and  1 
hotly  discussed. 

Of  these  critics  named,  Louis  Elson 
was  the  last  to  leave  us.  A  few  days 
before  his  death  —  ho  was  mercifully  . 
spared  a  long-and  distressing  sickness—  • 
he  told  us  that  he  dreaded  the  approach- 
ing opera  season,  the  goina>  and  coming, 
the  possibly  Inclement  weather,  but  there 
Was  no  note  of  the  querulousness  that  is 
often  a  sign  Of  tired  old  age.  For  he 
was  still  young  in  mind  and  spirit,  still 
ready  to  hear  and  consider  that  which 
and  I  is  new,  even  unexpected,  in  the  art  that 


gle.  Jack  cries  out  from  the  bed 

David  fires.  Instead  of  killing  Jack,  1  he  loved  dearly.  In  the  art  to  which  t 
they  find  that  it  is  Brisco  who  has  been  'devoted  his  life.  During  the  many  years 
shot.  He  had  entered  Jack's  room 'of  his  activity  there  was  tho  inevitable 
through  the  window  to  prevent  his  es- Itlrudgory  of  his  profession  to  balance 
rape,  and  with  his  last  breath  Brisco  |  the  days  and  nights  of  musical  en  joy- 
confesses  it  was  he  who  took  the  money,  iment;  but  this  drudgery  was  accepted 
The  last  act  ends  with  David  in  custody  iby  him  gayly.  His  cheerfulness,  his 
for  the  murder,  and  Jack  and  Emily  pre-ltolerance,  his  enthusiasm  in  his  work 
paring  to  go  back  East,  for  Jack  to  be* Will  long  be  remembered  by  those  that 
cleared  of  the  charge  of  theft,  and  for/knew  him  personally  and  alio  by  the 
Emily  to  get  a  divorce  from  David.  The  great  public  that  read  his  reviews,  rely- 
rest  is  tactfully  left  to  the  imagination  Ing  on  his  knowledge  and  his  integrity. 

of  the  audience.  

Mr.  Davis  has  contrived  an  interesting  David  Bispham's  Most  Interesting 

and  plausible  play,  and  the  suspense  isW_  o  u-    T  n  

well    sustained     until    the     surprising^10'?  °f  HlS  Lon«  Career 
moment  when  Brisco  confesses.  PerhapM   "A  Quaker  Singer's  Recollections,"  by 
the  author  is  a  little  hard  on  the  eldenfj^vid  Bispham,  is  published  by  the  Mac- 


brother;  it  is  a  little  trying  to  be  elder 
brother — pr 
unromantic 


brother  a*flinlllan  Company  of  New  York  The  vol- 


o  a  whimsical,  lovable  net-'nme  of  101  pages  contains  11  portraits  of 
■Knltr.  Bispham  as  a  child,  man  in  citizen's 


also  the  Scull  coat  of  arms. 
1  is  a  very  full  Index. 

Mr.  Bispham  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
About  his  family;  how  the  name  was 
known  In  England  long  before  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror:  how  It  means 
"the  home  of  the  bishops"  and  wus 
spelled  In  different  ways.  The  narr.e  of 
his  mother's  family.  Scull,  or  Shu)l.  is 
also  of  great  antiquity.  Mr.  Bispham 
j  nays  ho  Is  descended  on  his  mother's 
aide  from  a  long  line  of  Norman  ances- 
tors. Nine  signed  the  Magrna  Charta. 
"Good  American  as  I  am.  I  see  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  In  such  researches  or 
In  their  results."  For  "American"  Mr. 
Bispham  might  Justly  substitute  the 
word  "Phlladelphlan." 
I  Mr.  Bispham  has  had  a  long  and  hon- 
orable career,  in  the  course  of  which  h. 
lias  met  many  men  and  women  worth 
knowing.  As  he  has  a  retentive  memory 
land  a  sense  of  humor,  his  recollections 
pleasantly  set  down  will  entertain  any 
reader,  whether  he  is  a  melomaniac. 
slightly  interested  in  music,  or  one  that 
can  say  with  Charles  Lamb,  "I  have  no 
ear,"  for  when  Mr.  Bispham  speaks  of 
his  art  he  is  anecdotical  rather  than 
technical. 

There  is  a  pleasant  description  of  the 
years  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  social  and 
musical  life  there.  His  parents  did  not 
look  with  favoring  eyes  on  "stage 
folks,"  and  they  wished  their  boy  to 
be  a  business  man,  yet  others  of  the 
'amily  were  more  liberal.  An  uncle  gave 
»iim  a  zither  and  took  trim  to  his  first 
opera.  "Martha,"  with  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  and  Joseph  Maas  in  the  com- 
pany. David  became  acquainted  with 
Max  Heinrich.  who  was  singing  in  a 
beer-hall  provided  with  a  stage  for  va- 
riety performances.  Max  told  him  of 
his  adventures;  how  lie  was  stranded 
in  America  by  reason  of  Jay  Cooke's 
failure  and  the  loss  of  his  own  savings. 
After  David  left  Haverford  College  an 
uncle  took  him  to  Europe.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia  he  heard  Thomas's  or- 
chestra, the  Richings-Bernard  Opera 
Company,  Nilsson,  Tletjens.  His  father 
finally  allowed  him  to  see  plays.  David 
became  an  amateur  actor,  bift  he  was 
more  interested  in  singing,  and  he 
joined  choral  societies  and  church 
choirs.  He  remembers  a  hostess  of  the 
Orpheus  asking  President  Grant  what 
he  would  like  to  hear,  and  Grant's  re- 
ply: "Anything  you  please,  madam;  I 
don't  know  one  note  from  another." 
David  was  soon  entrusted  with  solo  parts 
In  oratorios. 

Tl.tsc  early  memories  are  recounted 
lw  easy,    charming    manner,  with 

thmbnail  sketches  of  famous  men  and 
women.  He  used  to  see  Walt  Whitman 
walkng  "in  his  shsfpeless  shoes  and 
light  tweed  suit  of  no  cut  at  all,  several 
buttons  of  his  waistcoat  open,  and  what 
was  apparently^is  night  shirt,  with  its 
collar  lying  loose  over  that  of  his  coat, 
likewise  open  at  the  neck  and  showing 
his  gray  and  hairy  breast.  Crowning*  a 
superb  and  rather  massive  Homeric- 
looking  head  was  a  broad,  light  felt 
slouch  hat.  Thus  Whitman  proceeded' 
in  serene  indifference  to  the  attention 
of  passers-by,  who  would  almost  have 
Stared  him  out  of  countenance  had  he 
fleigned  to  notice  them.  ' 

Bispham  decided  to  give  up  business 
and  be  a  singer.  He  came  to  Boston  and 
asked  George  Henschel's  advice.  Hen- 
schel  heard  him  sing  and  discouraged 
him,  but  admitted  that  his  voice  was 
natuarlly  good.  Bispham,  however,  went 
to  Europe  in  1§85.  heard  opera  in  various 

cities,  returned  to  work  as  a  clerk  for 
%V1  a  Week.  In  18S6  he  left  Philadelphia, 
went  to  London,  and  did  not  see  his  na- 
tive city  a£ain  for  many  years.  Meeting 
B.  J.  Lang  at  a  Birmingham  festival, 
he  told  the  Bostonian  of  his  intention  to 
sing  in  oratorio  because  his  mother  dis- 
liked opera.  Lang  answered,  "Oratorio 
is  only  opera  spoiled."  Nevertheless  . 
Bispham  went  to  Florence,  where  he  j 
studied  with  Vennuccinl. 

Bispham  in  Florence 

In  Florence  he  met  Marion  Crawford,  I 
1  Thomas  Ball,  the  sculptor,  who  was  the  j 
first  to  sing  the  part  of  Elijah  in  Boston  : 
at  a  Handel  and  Haydn  concert;  Sal-  ; 
vinl,  Constance  Fenimore  JVoolson,  John 
Sargent,  who  was  visiting  his  sisters  at 
the  house  once  occupied  by  Mrs.  Brown-  1 
ing.  Ho  saw  George  F.  Root,  the  song 
writer,  tall,  old,  bare-headed,  carrying  a 
little  girl  on  his  shoulder  as  he  went 
about  the. streets.   Ouida  he  knew  well.— 
His  description  of  her  is  worth  quota- 

""Oulda's  old-fashioned  style  of  dress 
and  slippers  of  the  sort  my  mother  used  j 
for  my  personal  chastisement,  square-  : 
toed,  with  ribbons  tied  over  the  instep,  ' 
are  still  a  picture  in  my  memery.    Sho  j 
had    never   been    beautiful,    but    was  ] 
always  fascinating.   Her  feet  and  hand;..  1 
all  that  remained  small  about  her,  wero  ] 
always   In  evidence;    her  dainty  toes: 
rested  upon  a  small  stool  before  her, 
her  hands,  in-  becoming  gestures,  accom- 
panying her  speech:  yet  I  judged  from'; 
her  girth  and   much  augmented  com- 
plexion that  the  dim  light  was  a  conces- 
sion to  the  ravages  made  upon  her  by  : 
advancing  year*    She  was  a  strange  I 
creature  to  me,  with  curious  ideas  about 
paying  bills  and  getting  married,  esoap-  \ 
itig   both   with    unvarying  consistency,  i 


ml\ 


in.i  i  i  it  <  I 

wife  as 


rtnlnty  D 

happiness  lay  in  treating  one' 
If  she  were  one's  mistreat." 

Bispham  san-r  at  an  orcheelral  con- 
cort  given  by  Buonnmlct.  the  father-  of 
Carlo  Biionamlrl,  well  known  In  the 
musical  llfi  of  Hasten.  He  henr.1  T»m- 
agno  slug  at  a  performance  if  ROMiSrl 
"Stabat  Mater.",  Tho  audience  wn»  en- 
thusiastic, for  no  one  ever  sang  the 
"Cuius  Animan"  with  so  great  a  vol-  •  .1 
nine  of  ion.-.  Vannueoliii  waa  highly 
displeased.  "He  said  he  did  not  think 
It  singing  at  all.  He  call,  d  it  -bleating 
like  a  ijoat'  and  asKed  what  could  bo 
done  with  a  singer  who  knew  nothing 
but  opera.  To  my  amaacment  he  toH 
me  that  Tamagno  had  not  -v\\y  never 
sung  the  'Stabat  Mater.'  but  until  a 
fortnight  before  had  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  the  work,  which  he  ha/1  first 
studied  with  Vannucciif!  for  this  occa- 
sion." 

Spirits  and  IManchette 

Going  to  London,  Bispham  attended 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  and  heard  papers  by  Mey.  I 
Sidgwick,  Crookes,  Gurney,  Lodge.  He 
wenl    i ( i    Spiritualistic:    <eanee*.     At  II 
country  house,  the  daughter  of  the  host- 
ess,  a  'woman    socially  distinguished, 
would  'paint  pictures  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  Blake,  write  in  foreign 
languages  with   which   she  was  unac- 
quainted, or  extemporaneously  comp" 
poetry  of  great  grandeur.     In  one  in- 
stance, thfe  poem  thus  produced  after- 
ward proveed  to  be  the  translation  of  a 
papyrus  found   upon   the  T>ody  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy  in  the  P.rili.sli  .\lus.  - 
urn.''    This  lady,  a  remarkable  psychfc 
subject,  knew  nothing  about  Bispham's 
private  '  affairs.     He  had  been  puzv.led 
by  the  non-arrival  of  a  sum  of  money 
due  to  liir.i  through  an  American  agent 
II  whose  honesty  had  Ijeen  questioned.  The 
;  psychic  young  woman,  looking  into  a 
|  crystal,  gave  the  message  that  Bispham 
'  need  not  be  uneasy ;  that  the  agent  had 
!  been  sick.    Returning  to  London,  Bisp- 
ij  ham  found  the  draft  and  an  apology  for 
the  delay  caused  by  sickness. 

It  was  in  1892  that  Bispham,  having 
sung  in  London  in  concert  and  in  "Trie 
Basoche."  watched  Plahchette,  visiting 
at  tfie  house  *f  Baron  Waleen,  a  Swede. 
He  was  not  touching  the  board  ner  had 
he  asked  any  questional  but  the  ma- 1  < 
chine  soon  wrote  "Opera,  by  all  means."  j 
Bispham  had  thought  of  asking  whether  j 
he  should  continue  In  concert  or  strive  | 
toward    opera.    He    then   asked    what  | 
operas  he  should  study.   Planchette  an-  ( 
swered,  "The  operas  of  Verdi  and  J^ag- 
ner."   Bispham  did  not  know  a  note  of 
the  baritone  parts  in  those  operas  ex-  j 
cept  the  Romance  to  the  Evening  Star 
in  "Tannhaeuser."    The  next  question 
was,  "Which?"  the  answer  was,  "Atda," 
"Tannhaeuser."    "Tristan   and  Isolde" 
and  "The  Masterslngers."   The  answer 
to  another  question  was  with  regard  to 
the  parts:  "Amonasro,  Wolfram.  Kur- 
wenal  and  Beckmesser."    Bispham  was 
ro  impressed  that  he  began  to  study  the 
roles.    The  prophecy  came  true;  for  In  .. 
a  very  short  time  he  was  called  on  Sud- 
denly to  appear  as  Kurwenal  and  Amon- 
asro, and  would  have  taken  the  part 
of  Beckmesser  at  Covent  Garden  if  the 
performance  of  the  opera,  had  not  been 
postponed  owing  to  Jean'de  Reslkt  s 
sickness. 

Dreaded  Boston 

There  is  hardly  a  page  in  this  large 
j  volume  that  does  not  contain  an  anec- 
dote, a  description  of  some  celebrated 
man  or  woman.  And  urlllke  Clam 
Louise  Kellogg.  'Mr.  Bispham  is  not 
malicious  in  his  reminiscences.  In  his 
cheerfulness  and  good  nature  he  re- 
minds one  In  this  respect  of  Charles 
S-uuley  as  a  narrator.  Yet  Mr.  Bis- 
;diam  has  a  sly  crack  at  Boston. 

"When  it  was  decided  that  I  should 
give  the  Mueller  1  ieder  in  Boston,  I 
felt  a  distinct  sense  of  alarm.  I  had 
looked  up  to  Hoiton  from  my  youth, 
and  now  that  1  visited  its  classic  pre- 
cincts, though  1  found  the  Bostonese 
much  the  same  as  other  people,  yet 
there  still  clung  about  them  and  their 
c  iiy  and  everything  pertaining ,  to  it, 
from  its  hallowed  Common  to  Its  crooked 
..lieets,  from  Its  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
i  !ety  to  its  gyvnpluny  Orchestra,  some-- 
thing  indefinitely  alarming  which  a  mere 
Chiladclphian  could  not  consider  with- 
out trepidation.  That  curious  assump- 
tion oi  right,  that  distinction  of  super- 
iority tl)at  hangs  about  Boston,  Is  un- 
,;.  nial.ly  fell  as  we  approach  the  Hub 
from  any  quarter.  We  sense  it.  as  we 
would  Rome,  with  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing everlasting,  as  being  the  mundane 
spot  where  Deity  deigns  to  touch  the 
earth  and  make  i*  brighter.  As  we  ap- 
proach  we  remember  that  we  have' 
hoard  of  the  sounds  which  turned  out 
io  ii.  its  people  reciting  Browning,  and 
■ah  we  approach  still  nearer  we  recog- 
nize an  order — can  >t  be  that  of  sanc- 
.  v  l' pon  stepping  across  the  threeh- 
.M  of  our  American  .Mecca  even  the 
Negro  porter  who  carries  our  bags  at 
the  railway  station  lu 


thing 
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rousi  !««•  inti  i 
■  porters  of  oth 


^Brw  mJX  about  us  who  make  music,  I 
Eoiti  ihi-s  I  feel  a  i.uw  alarm  that' 
,ei  u  itoJttw  critu  s- .-lull  be  at  my, 
Bnccrls'.  Will  any  ono  recognise  m«  in 
fiostim.'  Vh,  ye*.  Inn  recognised;  the! 
nv.  •    h»*   In  ard    nn         ^    in  New 

York'  Oh.  Joy.  tho  wait  or  at  the  table! 
lonn-n  -  me  from  Europe!  I  ami 
fcilll  il  upon  by  one  or  two  <riends.N 
Though  I  have  been  there  many  a  time.) 
I  have  wondereO  at  my  temerity  inl 
tempting;  fats,  and  wondered,  too,! 
Whether  such  visits  were  not  made 
a  sort  of  bravado,  not  in  the  ndeavorl 
to  corhin.  •  Kosion,  .  ;it  .-'  .  -how  the 
rvst  of  ttu  Pnlte>1  States  that  i  am  notj 
Afraid  of  it.  Though  it  did  not  needl 
■<»  attention.  I  was  not  to  l>e  induced' 
to  i>asa  by  on  tho  other  side.  I  have] 
fell  that  it  might  be  w<  :  t"  receive 
from  Bostou  that  little  corrective  ofl 
whioSi  my  system  i?  in  need,  after  ai 
good  deal  of  feeding  up  in  other  parts! 
M  the  country — the  feeding  up  thaw 
makes  one  feel  so  good  and  jet  is  sol 
bad  for  om  .  the  success  that  is  so  bene-l 
ficial  and  yet  so  harmful;  the  sweetl 
little  mofrseU  rolled  under  the  tongue)! 
which  .ire  said  to  be  so  deleterious." 

This  was  written  apropos  of  his  visitf 
to  la  stoo  in  December.  1©S.  As  he  says, 
he  had  been  here  before.    lie  rang  in 
:  Boston  for  the  first  time  in  "The  Mes-j 
smb."  Dec.  30,  21,  1896.    At  the  first  per-l 
!  fomianee  the  other  singers  were  Emmaj 
Juch.   Mrs.   If.   K.   Sawyer.  Thomas  E. 
>  Johnson;  at  the  second.  Mine.  Albania 
|  Mrs.   Alves.  Charles  Kaiser.   .  He  had 
also  sung  in  opera,  appearing  as  Albe-j 
I  rich.  Telramund.  Plunkett,  Wolfram,  the< 
I  Dutchman.    A  few  years  latet1  he  was 
I  se%n  and   heard  as   Beokmesser,  UroH 
I  ("Manru"),  Tristan  ("Martha")  and  in' 
other  parts,  not  to  mention  his  portrayal 
Of  Beethoven  in  "Adelaide,"  a  dreary 
play. 

A  Lone  Career 
The  lists  of  operatic  appearances,  con- 
cert engagements,  miles  traveled,  give 
one  an  idea  of  Mr.  Bispham's  remark- 
able activity.  As  late  as  1916-18  he  was 
singing  in  New  York  in  English  operatic 
performances  given  by  the  Society  of 
American  Singers. 

We  note  one  slip  (page  359).  He  was 
Bot  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  public 
H.  W.  Parker's  "Canal  Mor."  That  ro- 
Oc  ballad  with  orchestra  was  first 
by  Max  Heinrich  at  a.  Symphony 
Cert  in  Boston. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Bispham 
keying:  "It  is  welinigh  impossible  to 
Comprehend  the  most  advanced  vocal 
faJMdc  of  today,"  for  he  has  brains, 
•Mis tic  curiosity,  and  a  lively  love  of 
the  beautiful. 

The  chapter  on  Program  Making"— 
Mr.  Bispham  says  he  has  actually  sung 
ahout  lf*W  songs— should  be  read  by 
■Nw  or  song  recitals.  "The  last  group. 
Whether  it  consists  of  English,  Ameri- 
JBb  or  foreign  composers  of  the  present 
time,  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
^^VtBhe  people  away  sorry  to  go,  but 
■M  that  they  have  come.  I  have  often 
^Bpd  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  concert 
the  homely  die-  -  of  the-  British  Isles 
t»  folk  songs,  including  American  Negro 
"Spirituals.'  are  very  useful."  There  i3 
little,  alas,  about  the  worth, of  modern 
French  songs. 

HBfeui  of  system,  has  kept  a  book. 
In  which  all  his  engagements,  with  their 
■ptxt  places  and  the  work  performed, 
^■ft.  been  entered.  Beginning-  as  an 
actor,  he  has  acted  in  25  plays,  and 
■Iran  as  many  recitations  to  music.  (We 
^Bfember  him  best  leeiting  "Enoch 
ATden"  with  Riehar.;  Strauss  playing 
^P*1!  piano  music.  He  has  imper- 
MWated  5S  operatic  characters  of  all 
sorts,  iieht  comic  and  grand;  "of  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  masses  and  services, 
als  and  part  songs  the  list  ac- 


But  this  is  only  one  of  many  questions  | 
that  might  be  asked  about  the  manage- 
ment o(  that  opera  house  under  Henry 
Ituss.ll 

ualeffi  was  born  In  Rome.    His  home 
In    later    years    was    Parma.     Having  j 

'  studied  ttt  Bologna  and  Milan,  and  |l 
gained     experience     In     small  Italian 

HKMpnai  he  appeared  at  Rome  its 
Amonasro.     Since    he   left    Boston  he 

1  has  been  applauded  in  cities  of  Italy, 
Spain  and  South  America.  He  joined 
the  Chicago  company  last  fall. 

Nor 'Is  Edward  Johnson,  wholly  un- 
known In  Boston.    He  sang  here  with 

Kfca  Cecilia  Society  In  '  The  Damnation 
of  Faust"  l>ee.  12,  l!*>t.  When  Edward 
Colonne  came  over  from  New  York  to 
conduct  the  Wage  Earner's  concert, 
but  was  prevented  by  a  storm  from  con- 

<  ducting  the  subscription  concert.  On 
Feb.  18.  190K,  he  sung  at  a  Handel  and 

'  Haydn  concert  "Hymn  of  Praise"  and 
the  "Cuius  Animam"  and  on  April  19, 
1906.  ho  took  the  part  of  Radames  in  n 
concert  performance  of  "Aida."  He 
Went  Into  light  opera,  appearing  as 
Llelt.  Nlki  in  "The  Walts  Dream" 
In  New  York,  Jan.  27.  1908.  but  grand 

I  opera  tempted  him  and  he  studied  with 
Lombardl  >n  Florence.    Italianizing  his 

l  name,  he  soon  became  a  favorite  with 
Italian  audiences,  singing  in  Italian  and 
W  agnerian  roles  at  Boriie.  Bologna  and 
Milan.  He  has  also  snug  in  South 
America. 

Tltta  Ruffo  sang  here  in  Symphony 
\  hall  Sunday  afternoon.  Jan.  it,  1914.  i 
On  Feb.  5  he  sang  with  M£Je-.'?PtrjvM' 
zini  hf  fteclfariics  bifllflng  *tauffff;  Who  p 
for  volume  of  voice  is  among  baritones 
what  Tamagno  was  among  tenors,  was 
born  in  1878  at  Pisa.    It  is  said' that  ati 
Romejjhe  was  dismissed  from  the  Acad-j 
emy  £feint  Cecilia  and  advised  to  aban- 
don singing,  whereupon  Cassini  in  Milan 
taught  him  gratuitously.  In  1S98  he  madei 
his  debut  in  Rome  as  the  Herald  inr 
"Lohengrin,"  but  he  won  his  first  suc- 
cess at  Rio  Janeiro  and  other  South 
American  cities.  Returning  to  Italy,  he| 
was%pplauded  in  various  towns:  he  sang  j 
-at  Ba  Scala,  Milan,  Vienna,  and  in  May,  I 
1912,  at  the  Paris  Opera  (RIgoletto,  Jack  i 
Ranee.  Figaro  in  "The  Barber  of.Se-| 
ville").    Joining   the  Chicago-Philadel- 
phia company  that  year  he  sang  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  on  Nov.  4, 

1912,  at  Philadelphia  rRlgoletto").  He 
also  appeared  in  the  two  cities  in  "Ham- 
jj  let,"  ""Pagliaeci,"  "Otello."  "Cristoforo 
I?  Colombo,"  "I'n  Ballo  in  Maschera"  and 
"Andrea  Chenier."   During  the  war  he 
served  in  the  Italian  aviation  corps,  and 
S  before  returning  to  Chicago  he  sang  in 
.  South  America. 


mad: 
cour. 


for  some  20  V 


Three  Chicago  Opera  Singi.T*. 

Not  Unknown  Here 
Carlo  CMeffi.  a  leading  baritone  of  theG 

Chicago  Opera  Association,  was  for  a  I 
eason  a  shining  light  of  the  Boston! 
T*ra  Company.  He  sang  here  for  the! 
rat  time  on  Nov.  l«.  1910.  when  he  I 
tx*  the  part  of  Tonio  in  "Pagliaeci."  I 
a  December  of  that  year  he  was  seen! 

in  a  Tonio  on  the  22d  and  31st.  His  p 
.en-  appearances  «s  a  member  of  the  fg 
-ton  Op-r^  I'ompany  were  as  follows:  j| 

Ban  aba  >  "Gioconda")  Nov.  25. 

<->     t    di    Luna,    Nov.   26.   Dec.   10,  I 


TO,  Dec.  1 7. 
*ro,  Dec.  28.  a 
lance  ("The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
1*11,  Jan.  17.  *2i.  27,  Feb.  1,  6. 
!  Shf-rifT  in  Puccini's  opera  he 
at   impressive,   as   singer  and 


An  Essay  on  Stilted  Rules  of 
Comedy,  in  Film  Plays 

There  are  two  cinematograph  come- 
dies that  are  being  shown  in  London 
this  week  which,  without  being  in  tho 
least  interesting  in  themselves,  might 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  Interest  to 
an  earnest  student,  who  had  the  hardi- 
hood and  patience  to  give  them  a  little 
study.  One  is  called  "Back  Stage"  and 
the  other  "His  Naughty  Wife." 

Neither  of  these  films  has  any  in- 
trinsic merit  whatever.  They  both  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  of  physical  hu- 
mor which  has  proved  so  strong  a 
weapon  of  attack  in  the  hancte  of  those 
to  whom  the  picture  theatre  does  not 
appeal.  They  are  no  worse  than  any 
of  their  predecessors,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  seem  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  their  audiences,  but 
they  are  really  very  poor  stuff  indeed. 
Their  interest  arises  from  the  .fact  that 
they  are  jo  strictly  faithful  to  type.  The 
type  will  eventually,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
vanish  utterly— perhaps  much  sooner 
than  many  pessimistic  people  imagine, 
and  a  time  will  come  when  a  cuiiouB 
Historian  of  the  cinematograph  may  set 
himself  to  analyze  it.  In  a  hundred 
years'  time  it  will  be  well  worth  a  little 
critical  study. 

The  great  majority  oL  Him  comedies 
are  modelled  upon  an  Extremely  rigid 
pattern.  There  seems  to  be  an  unwrit- 
ten set  of  rules,  beside  whieh  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  very 
flimsy  affairs.  To  put  the  matter  upon 
a  mathematical  basis,  there  are  some 
quite  arbitrai-y  axioms  and  a  number  of 
postulates,  and  upon  these  a  body  of 
theorems  and  a  larger  body  of  problems 
have  been  constructed.  The  outstand- 
ing axiom  apparently  is  that  no  cine- 
matograph comedy  shall  possess  a  plot 
with  any  claim  to  coheren  e  whatever.! 
Once  this  is  assumed  the  ground  is 
cleared  to  a  very  great  extent.  Tho  I 
postulates  fall  into  several  general  fli-j 
visions,  and  these  may  be  very  briefly; 
pointed  out. 

One   of   the   great   divisions   is  con*| 
cerned  with  all  forms  of  locomotion,  it 
a    motor    car    is    Introduced  into  thel 
story  it  must  never  behave  in  a  normal! 
manner.  It  may  go  backwards  or  over-] 
turn:  fly  through  the  air  or  blow  up.f 
Otherwise    Its    movements   are  ratherl 
circumscribed.      As     regards  humant 
locomotion,  a  character  is  very  seldom! 
allowed  to  walk.    He  may  ruti  or  jump, 
'fend  there  is  one  rule  he  must  not  break. 
He  must  hot  retain  his  balance,  if  it  is 
humanly"  possible  for  him  to  fall  down. 
In  "His  Naughty  Wife"  quite  a  dozen 
characters  slip  on   banana  skins,  and 
thereby  illustrate  the  tru'b  of  Professor 


hydraulics,  and  especially  with  tlujj 
habits  of  water-taps  and  baths.  Taps 
must  always  be  left  tinned  on  until  a 
Mood  results,  nnd  baths  are  always  full 
and  must  always  be  fallen  into  by  at 
least  one  person  in  tho  course  of  the 
action.  M  -'i 

Around,  publb  servants  a  very  large 
body  of  lore  ha-  grown  up  Policemen 
always  dress  like  scarecrows  and  invari- 
ably perform  their  public  duties  In  a 
body.  If  they  lire  called  upon  to  pur- 
sue a  criminal  they  crowd  themselves 
in  a  small  but  swift  motorcrfr  and  fall[ 
out  on  to  the  road  at  regular  itttervala. 
When  they  pick  themselves  up'  they 
Jump  Into  tho  air  once  or  twice  (they 
are  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  lati- 
tude in  this  particular  case)  and  run 
after  the  car  with  appropriate  gesticu- 
lations. Firemen  follow  the  same  rules 
as  policemen.  Humbler  servants  of  the! 
public,  like  waiters,  are  encircled  with! 
a  rather  bolshevistic  aura.  Their  mis-! 
slon  in  life  Is  destruction.  They  are; 
rather  reminiscent  of  those  entertain-j 
era  who  aver  that  they  break  so  many 
pounds'  worth  of  crockery  evefw  night. 
Film  waiters,  however,  have  th^  more 
satisfactory  lot.  Because  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  with  them  that  a  good  propor- 
tion of  their  crockery  must  be  broken 
by  contact  with  a  customer.  There  are 
also  a  few  riders  to  these  propositions. 
An  example  of  these  is  the  pessimistic 
assumption  that  all  those  who  venture 
In  a  ship  must  immediately  su.fer  vis-| 
ible  physical  inconvenience. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  tho  rules 
of  film  comedies,  but  they  arc  sufficient 
to  Indicate  that  the  subject  will  be  well 
worth  ths  learned  research  of  some  fu- 
ture scholiast,  who  shall  lay  aside  h't 
inquiries  into  the  digamma  in  order  to 
study  the  earliest  mianifestatione  of 
humor  upon  the  screen.  Of  the  two  ex- 
amples. th,at  have  been  mentioned, 
"Back  Stage"  is  above  the  average  of 
the  type.  "His  Naughty  Wife"  goes 
even  further  than  the  rules  that  have 
been  laid  down,  for  after  a  series  of 
permutations  and  combinations  upon 
them  it  introduces  what  seems  to  be 
an  entirely  new  postulate.  This  is  that, 
if  it  be  granted  that  a  large  square 
piece  of  ice  slides  down  an  Inclined 
plane,  it  will  then  start  upon  a  long 
journey  that  can  only  be  stopped  by- 
human  intervention.  The  root  of  the 
matter  is  the  assumption,  which  is  part- 
ly correct,  that  people  will  always  laugh 
at  the  misfortunes  of  others.  This  may 
explain  the  proverb  that  tears  and 
laughter  .ire  very  nearly  akin.  At  any 
rate.  It  suggests  a  reason  why  the  par- 
ticipants- in  film  comedies  are  always 
In  trouble.— London  Times,  Jan,  lo. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SU.NDAY — Symphony  fl»H.  a  :30  r.  !lf.  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah."  Performed  by  rhe  Hauoel 
and  HayUti  Society.    See  special  no>ice. 

MONDAY — Symphony  Hail.  2  :A0  V>.  a.    Ftoft  j 
recital   in    Boston    by    Benco  ifotaeiwitsvfe. 
pianist.    See  special  iiotice. 

TUBMJAY-^iordan  Hall.  S:lo  P.  M.  Sons 
recital  by  Caroline  Hudson-Alexander  so- 1 
prano:  Bhch,  My  Heart  K>er  Faithful; 
Handel,  Care  Serce  from  *'At*lanta"  and 
Alleluia  from  "Esther":  Charpentier.  Chan- 
son du  Chemln;  Delmet,  Tourne  Mon  Moulin:! 
Duparc,  Extase :  Georges,  Hymne  au  Soleil :  I 
Ro»ini;  Bel  Raggio  fr<jn  "Setnlramide"  ; 
Rogers,  The  Time  for  MakiBg  Songs ; 
HenscbFl,  The  Gypsy  Serenade  and  Tae 
Angels  Dear;  Storey-Smith,  A  Caravan  frnta 
China;  Densmore,  Marble  Time:  Mrs.  Bk-aci 
Far  Awa;  Hanson,  Joy.  Shipmate,  Joy. 

WEDNESDAY — Jordan  Hall.  S:lf,  P.  M.  Third 
concert  of  the  Boston  Musical  Assoelatior. 
Mr.  Longy,  couductor.    See  special  notice. 

THURSDAY — Symphony  Hall,  4  P.  M.  YounJ 
people's  Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux,  conduct*.  See 
special  notice. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hell,  2:30  P.  M.  Six-| 
teenth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Mr. 'Monteux,  conductor.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.    Concert  bv  the! 
Harvard  Glee  Club.     Mr.  Davidson.  conihir-Jt 
tor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Krelsler.  violinist.  See! 
special  notice.  ' 
SATURDAY — Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.    Piano  n\ 
cltal    by    Marjwie    Church :    Chopin,  im- 
promptu, F-aharp  major  ;  nocturne.  G  major  ■ 
etude,    G-sharp    minor;    Scherzo,  C-aharn 
minor;   Herlabiu.    sonata.    No.   3,    and   Jou-*  ' 
preludes:    Meatner.    An    Id.vl;    Striviii-iky-l  . 
Repper.    Berceuse    from    "The    Fire-Bird'"' • 
ltacliRianiiion*.  two  preludes,  E-flat  mall  r  El 
major:    Grin'es,    Night    Winds:    Bn.\.'  IheB 
.Maiden   With    the   Daffodil:    Repper,  Roudc 
serplenae:  Strtmss-Godow.-ky,  waltz  "Wine- 
Woman  and  Sous." 

Symphony  Hall.  R  r.  M.  Repetition  of, 
Friday's  'HyniphoL.i-  ceneert.  Mr.  Montane:, 
conductor.  «-—»». 


Yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall 
Guy  M.iier  and  Lee  Pattison  gave  a  re-| 
cital  (for  young  people)  of  pieces  forf 
two  pianos.  The  program:  Saint-Saenst 
Dansc  Macabre:  Omphale's  Spinning 
Wheel;  Chabrier,  Valse  romantiojue; 
Bach.  BlclIIenne;  Beethoven,  Turkish 
march  from  "The  nuins  of  Athens"; 
Arensky,  Scherzo:  Stravinsky,  fa)  An- 
dante; (b)  Balalaika:  (c)  Galop;  Mous-i 
s"i  gsky-Pattison,  Coronation  scene1 
from  "Boris  Godounoff";  Casella,  (a) 
Little  march;  <b)  Lullajby;  (c)  Polka; 
Iijinsky.  The  orgy. 

Before   each  piece  Mr.   Maier  spoke 
about  the  music  at  hand  in  a  descrip- 
tive and    vastly  entertaining  way  for) 
the   benclit   of   his   youthful  audifence. 
The  program  was  very  well  chosen  apd  j 
of     exceptional     interest     throughout.  J 
Both  Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.-Mfaer  pos-  j 
sess  h.  good  technique,  and  their  play- 1 
ing  is  very  intimate  and  suggestive. 
;",  Their  interpretations  showed  original- j 
itv   and    were   marked   in   lhe  modern 


morons  little    "Galop"   of  Stravinsky's 
so  long  and  lustily  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated.    Messrs.  Maier  and  Pttaison 
played   -four    encores,    chief   of  which 
was   a    "Spanish    Hhapsody"    by  Cha- 
brier,   which    was   remarkable   for  ita 
'  rhythmic  beauty.    This  was  ono  of  the 
t  pieces  that  stood  out  from  the  rest  of 
.J  tho  performance,   both  because  of  its 
'A  beauty  of  content  and  of  the  very  sat- 
J  lsfylng  interpretation  that  it  found  tin- 
I  dor  the   hands   of  Messrs,   Maier  and 
Pattison. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  on   the  pro- 
gram was  the  "Coronation  scene"  from 
i  Moussorgsky's    "Boris    Godounoff,  ex- 
cellently  arranged   for  two  pianos  by 
'Mr.    Pattison.     Mr.    Pattison  deserves 
high    commendation    for    having  done 
.that  work— and  for  having  done  it, so 
Swell.    Some  of  the  effects  in  this  piece) 
iWere  the  finest  parts  of  the  whole  re- 1 
cital.    Altogether,  the  recital  was  a  de- l 
lightftil  and  very  interesting  event;  and 
.lit  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Maier  and 
Mr.  Pattison  will  be  heard  soon  again. 
We  would  like  to  hear  them  play  some 
bigger  things,  too,  next  time:  we  would 
^suggest  some  more  of  J.  S.  Bach,  for 
two  pianos.  ,  • 

Edmond  De  Goncourt  made  a  curious 
note  about  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
romance  "Elole  Venner"  in  bis  Journal] 
on  Feb.  22,  1S93.  He  was  talking  with 
an  American  woman  about  the  novel: 
how  Elsie  was  cursed  from  birth  by  the  | 
biting  of  her  mother  by  a  rattlesnake. 
His  visitor  t«d  him  that  she  knew  Dr. 
Holmes.  The  story  was  wholly  imagin- 
ative, but  he  had  received  from  two 
towns  in  the  United  States  letters  ask- 
ing him  how  he  had  discovered  a  fami- 
ly secret  which  had  been  carefully,  hid- 
den from  the  world. 

On.  Feb:  23,  1SS0.  a  woman  said  to 
Goncourt:  "Have  you  observed  how 
the  stupidest  women  sometimes  are  truly 
witty  when  they  arc  speaking  ill  of  their 
husbands?" 


A  Good  Old  World 

As  the  World  Wags: 

i    "H.  L.  D."  of  Cambridge  is  evidently 
j  a  discreet  and  reflective  person.  He 
asks,   apropos  of  the   universe,  "Why 
was  the  play  staged  and  who  staged 
^.lt7"     They  say  in  Burmah  that  the 
universe   is   the  dream   of  a  drunken 
god,"  a  view  which  the  late  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice  put  into  verse  as  follows: 
"Tliyre  w.is  a  fensr  in  heaven. 

As  pay  as  cav  could  be— 
The  high  sods  .-at  and  Ccaoted, 
A  merry  company. 

"There  wjs  a  feast  in  heaven. 
Tin-  pxls  hish  level  l,»pt : 
■ '  \n<t  wupn  the  feast  wit*  over. 

They  lay  them  down  and  slept. 

"Ore  (Vroomt  that  a  sun  was  shining 

»t»tl  dark  worlds  round  about: 
Anil  men  that  lived  upon  them- 
He  woke— and  the  sun  went  out. 

"He  t5ld  the  cods  his  vision. 

They  Uuirhed  right  nierrVty. 
The  scds  who  dw  ell  lo  heaven 
•Are  a  ncrry  company  " 
Perhaps  if  "H .  L.  X>."  will  meditate  on 
it  prayerfully  he  may  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  universe  is  simpler  than  it 
seems. 
Boston. 

Amos,  the  Copperhead 

As  the  World  Wags: 

in  answer  to  Col.  Marshall  Tredd-The 
morning  after  "Abo"  Lincoln  was  shot 
a  man  named  Amos  Griswold  (a  Copper- 
head) came  to  our  house-we  were  living 
at  the  old  homestead  farm  in  Lisbon, 
(;  Ct.— to  get  a  hot-air  stove  my  father  had 
sold  him. 

i  Griswold  came  in  to  get  the  stove  from 
the  sitting  room.  He  was  very  much 
.  excited  and  was  rejoicing  over  the  fact 
that  the  President  was  shot.  I  remem- 
ber his  saying  that  "Old  Abe  was  shot 
last  night,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
shot  four  years  ago."  As  he  said  these 
words  he  stooped  over  to  pick  up  the( 
stove  A  dog  we  had  at  the  time,  excit- 
ed at  the  noise  and  confusion,  grabbed! 
Griswold  by  the  calf  of  the  ieg  and) 
would  not  let  go.  My  mother,  who  wast 
in  the  room,  said:   "I'm  glad  the  dog  bit 

*  My  father  took  Griswold  by  the  collar, 
and"  the  seat  of  the  trousers,  pushing 
him  into  the  kitchln.  and  would  have 
'  thrown  him  out  of  doors,  but  the  door 
shut  at  that  moment  and  Griswold'si 
head  came  in  contact  with  the  panelS| 
and  he  fell  to  the  floor. 

I  was  trying  to  hold  the  dog  (I  was  10 
years  old),  but  could  not  do  so,  and  he] 
jumped    on    Griswold's    back,    and  it 
seemed  for  a  second  or  two  as  if  he  • 
would  tear  the  clothes  off  of  the  man. 

I  had  never  seen  my  father  angry  be-  [ 
fore,  and  my  mother  was  a  perfect  gen-  , 
tlewoman. 

Griswold  threatened  all  manner  of  dire  t 
things  that  would  happen  to  my  father 
and  the  whole  family.    My  father  told 
him  that  if  he  showed  his  face  in  our 
I  house  again  or  came  on  the  farm  he 

'would  set  the  dog  on  him." 
,    I  think  this  little  scene  put  more  pa- 
triotism into  me  than  all  other  things 
combined  that  have  happened  in  my  life. 
IfflCyeah  sec  that  dog  on  Griswold  now. 
■  and  have  wished  when  President  Gar- 


eld  ami  President  McKml.v  \vW  shut 
fiat  some  dog  could  bite  tlie  at|stt|HN- 

My  brother  had  gone  out  of  the  Nor- 

vich  Free  Academy.  16  years*  old.  and 

it  the  moment  when  the  dog  was  biting 
the  Copperhead  was  with  his  regiment 
as  major  in  Richmond,  Vn.  My  brother 

had  been  a  prisoner  in  Libby  prison,  and 
t  have  the  saddle  .he  rode  to  the  door 
of  the  prison  the  morning  Richmond  fell. 

I  think  very  likely  thai  there  was  a,, 
little   patriotism   in  my  blood  at  that 
time,  but  the  look  on  my  mother's  face  • 
makes  my  blood  boil  when  any  one  slurs 
the  "United  States.  O.  A.  R. 

Wellesley. 


apt 


Spirits  and  Luncheon 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  is  shocked  at  my  saying  In 
connection  with  spiritism,  that  Boston 
squanders  its  brains  as  New  York  does 
Its  money.    "But   pshaw!  he  has  the  • 
habit  of  being  shocked."    "Squander"  i 
means  to  waste,;  to  expend  money  care-  , 
lessly   and   recklessly;    to  spend  upon 
trivial  or  unworthy  objects.    Will  any 
one  say  that  Boston  never  docs  this? 

Incidentally,  the"  invention  of  electric 
flashlights    changed    the   character  of 
spiritualistic  seances.  The  dark  circle 
had  to  be  given  up.  lor  a  light  that 
could  be  flashed  on  instantaneously  was 
fatal  to  the  game.    The  scratching  of 
a.  match  gave  enough  warning  so  that 
the  quick  manipulator  could  drop  the 
tin  trumpet  or  replace  his  hands  in  the 
noose  or  otherwise  protect  himself;  butt' 
the   electric   flash  was   too  quick   for  !• 
him.    The  manifestations  now  arc  iiw-j! 
noeuvrrd  in  full  light;  the  resources  of' 
telepathy,      coincidence.  generality, 
clever  work  of  confederates,  are  now 
depended  upon. 


•And  while  T  think  of  it.  a  neighboring  \ 
note  in  the  "line  o'  tripe"  refers  to  at 
queer  luncheon  order,  of  "a  baked  po- j 
tato  served  for  two,"  etc.  The  queerest  i 
luncheon  T  ever  saw  consumed  was  or-  i 
dered  by  a  man  in  a  New  York  restau- 
rant; lobster  salad,  honey  and  a.-cup  of] 
tea.  No  cream  or  sugar,  no  bread,  no  1 
anything  but  the  salad,  honey  and  tea.  ; 
Can  any  one  interpret  it  or  beat  it  for 
gueerness?  W.  C.  T.  j 

Brooklinr.  , 


Delights  Audience  with  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah" 


At  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  a 
notable  performance  of  Saint-Saen's 
oratorio%"Samson  and  Delilah.".  It  was 
the  third  time  the  society  had  given  the 
•work.  Emil  Mollenhauer  was  conductor. 
The  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  J.  W.J 
Crowley,  principal,  assisted. 

The  solo  singers  were  Margarete  Mat- 
tenauer  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany,    contralto;     Lambert  Murphy, 
tenor;  Clarence  Whitehill  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  baritone,  y.ndi' 
Frederic  Martin,  bass.    Emilio  de  Go- 
gorza  had  been  announced  as  the  bari-1 
tone  singer,  but  an  attack  of  influenzal 
made  it  impossible,  for  him  to  be,  present, 
and  Mr.  Whitehill.  who  took  part  in' 
the  recent  performance  of  "Parsifal"  in 
New  York,  came  here  as  his  substitute. 

The  hall  was. crowded  as  it  is  for  the 
most  popular  musical  celebrities,  and 
the  big  audience  heard  a  production  that 
its  members  will  long  remember.  The 
Work  of  chorus,  soloists  and  orchestra 
throughout  gave  keen  satisfaction,  the 
oriental  beauties  of  the  Philistine  festal 
music  by  the  orchestra,  the  chorus  just 
preceding  it  and  the  singing  by  Miss 
JJatzenauer  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  the  ex- 
quisite duet  of  Samson  and  Delilah  that 
led  to  the  strong  man's  fall  being  par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

Mr.  Whitehill  sang  the  French  words 
Of  the  original  book,  while  the  other 
soloists  and  the  chorus  used  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole's  English  tsanslation.  This 
furnished  striking  evidence  of  the  trreat- 
er  adaptability  of  the  French  version  to 
the  music, 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  pianist,  played  In 
Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  His  program 
was  as  follows:  Bach,  Prelude  in  C; 
Beethoven.  Sonata  Appassionata,  op.  57;  | 
■Schumann.  Carnival:  Rachmaninoff, 
Prelude  in  B  minor;  Stravinsky,  Etude 
in  F/  sharp:  Palmgren.  Refrain  de  Ber- 
ceau  and  Bird  Sor.g;  Chopin,  Nocturne 
in  E  minor:  Brahms.  Variations  on  a 
theme  by  Paganini.~ 

Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  is  a  remarkably  fine 
and  interesting  pianist.  His  program 
was  unusual  in  this  respect:  he  began 
with  Bach's  famous  prelude  from  "The!! 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord,"  which  was 
a  Courageous  act;  and  for  a  final  selec-  £' 
tionl  he  chose  Brahms's  Variations, 
which  made  one  doubt  whether  he  has 
a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

His  audacity  in  beginning  with  Bach's 
Prelude  was  rewarded.  The  audience  at 
once  recognized  the  musical  taste  and 
iv"°  »oua.lity  ;uid  also  the  quality  of  his 


Mr    Moiseiwitsch  Is  a  master  of  Ay- ' 
immic 'gradations    This  was  shown  not 
Dnlv  in  th.    Prelude,  where  he  made  a 

most  skllinllv  contrived  crescendo, 
which  did  net  "become  in  the  climax  too 

forcible,  but  continually  in  the  selec- 
tions that  followed.  His  Ttano  and 
pianissimo  remind  one  by  their  tonal 
beautv,  their  clarity,  their  suggestion  Of 
reserve  force  of  Vladimir  de  Pachmann. 
when  he  Is  wholly  In  tho  vein. 

Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  Is  more  than  a  vir- 
tuoso of  supreme  technical  ability;  no 
is  an  engrossing  interpreter,  one  that 
appeals  to  the  so»i  as  well  as  to  me 
ear.    Everything  that  he  docs  has  been, 
carefully  considered,  but  in  performance 
there  is  the  appearance  of  spontaneity 
an  appearance  that  carries  conviction, 
so  that,  listening  to  him,  one  forgets  the 
personality  of  the  player;  there  is  no 
inquiry  into  his  rationality  or  his  an- 
tecedents;  the  audience  simply  hears 
enchanting   interpretations,    which  are 
individual,  but  not  extravagant.  There 
is  no  thought  of  a  pianUt  endeavoring 
to  differ  from  others  In  his  conceptions 
and  his  readings. 

Take  the  "Carnival."  for  example,  as 
it  was  played  yesterday.  This  suite  of 
little  pieces  so  eminently  Schumann - 
esque,  has  been  performed  here  so  often 
that  the  hearing  of  it  has  become. as 
perfunctory,  as  the.  performance  in  too 
many  instances:  but  as  Mr.  Moisei- 
witsch interpreted  it,  the  music  was 
fresh  and  beautifully  capricious,  and 
even  the  titles  that  Schumann  added 
after  he  had  written  the  suite  were  for 
once  charged  with 'romantic  signifi- 
cance. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  most  en- 
I  thusiastic.  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  should  be 
|  heard  here  many  times.    Will  there  be 
no  opportunity  for  him  to  play  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra? 


Ing  farces"  that  a  good  many  years  uh<j 
delighted  staid  Bostoiiinns  at  the  Bos';on 
Museum.    Tho  soenos  are  so  impossible, 

the  character.*  arn  si.  extravagant,  <*rc,a- 
tures  not  of  this  everyday  world,  that 
c.nc  laughs  hoartlly-the  audience  roared 

-and  sees  and  hears  nothing  hurmrui. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  amusing,  by  rea- 
Ison  of  his  physical  activity,  by  Ills 
fiuict  speech,  by  his  imperturable  man- 
ner, fie  did  not  force  the  note.  There 
was  no  foul  snigger  behind  his  words. 
Ho  knows  the  value  of  repose-that  is 
in  dialogue,  for  the  dramatists  do  not 
allow  him  bodily  repose- even  in  bee 
Miss  Kenyon  was  a  pretty  sight  in  her 
negligee,  and  Miss  Rushmore  and  Miss 
Foster  were  sufficiently  attractive.  Miss 
Ballou  gave  a  spirited  portrayal  of  the 
aunt.  Mr.  Buggies  contributed  largely 
to  the  hilarity,  as  did  Mr.  Parker.  If 
Mr.  Parker  would  only  change  his 
laugh.  He  brought  it  with  him  when 
the  appeared  In  "Hobson's  Choice,  and 
fhc  has  not  yet  got  rid  of  it. ■  Bwre\y 
this  is  not  his  only  stock-in-trade.  It 
lis  now  shop-worn.   


There  Is  a  c  oris  in  list  of  vices  com- 
mitted in  'all  ases  and  declaimed  against 
by  all  authors,  which  will  last  as  long  as 
human  nature;  which  digested  lu  o  <  o n . 
mon  places,  may  serve  for  any  theme  and 
never  be  out  of  date  until  doomsday. 


i: 


"The  Girl  in  the  Limou- 
sine" Is  Still  Another 
Bedroom  Play 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Girl  in  the 
Limousine,"  a  farce  in  three  acts  by 

[Wilson  Collinson  and  Avery  Hopwood. 

I  The  cast: 

Kargan  Edward  Butler 

Benny   J.  A.  Curtis 

Retry  Neyille  Doris  Ken.von 

Dr.  Jlmmle  Galen  Charles  R.isrgles 

Tony  Hamilton  John  Cumberland 

Riggs  Barnett  Parker 

Freddie  Neville  Frank  Thomas 

Bernlee  Warren  Vitian  Rushmore 

'Lucia  Galen  Claiborne  Foster 

Annt  Cicely  Marion  Ballon 

Giles  Harry  Charles 

As  far  back  as  February,  1919,  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Woods,  in  his 
heroic  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  pyjama  drama,  would  bring  out  a 
play  entitled  "Betty  in  Bed."  Mr.  Cum- 
berland^ who  was  engaged  for  this  play, 
J  remarked,  it  is  said:  "At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  I  was  in  'Twin  Beds',  at  the 
close  of  it  I  found  myself  'Up  in  Mable's 
Room-'  "  The  title  of  the  next  play 
might  have  suggested  a  continuance  of 
his  fanciful  remark. 

But  when  this  farce  was  brought  out 
In  New  York  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre,  on 
Oct.  6  last  year,  the  title  was  "The 
Girl  in  the  Limousine,"  although  a 
critic  said  in  his  merry  Sunday  mood 
that  the  farce  might  be  entitled  "In 
Mable's  Room  and  Warmer." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  times  the  word  "girl"  occurs  in 
titles  of  plays.  The  Gaiety  Theatre  in 
London  overworked  the  word.  How 
about  "The  Girl  in  — "?  There  are 
"The  Girl  in  Grey,"  "The  Girl  in  Style," 
"The  Girl  in  the  Barracks,"  "The  Girl 
in  the  Taxi,"  "The  Girl  In  the  Train";  j 
why  not  "The  Girl  in  the  Diving  Bell,"  j 
"The  Girl  in  Air"?  *■ 

And  yet  "The  Girl  in  the  Limousine" 
is  after  all  a  bedroom  play.   Mr.  Woods 
might  say:   "So  is  'Otlieiio';  so  is  'Cym- i 
beline.'  "    Like  popular  physicians,  Mr.  j 
Woods  has  an  agreeable  bedside  man- 
ner,   so  one  hears  with  astonishment 
that  he  has  solemnly  promised  not  to 1 
produce  another  play  in  which  the  bed  j 
is  the  centre  around  which  the  plot  re- 
volvea,  or  one  might  say,  the  habitat  by  . 
accident  of  the  leading  man  and  the 
leading  woman. 

Robbers  held  up  Tony— his  limousine 
skidded— he  was  senseless.  They  take 
him  to  Neville's  house,  where  there  is 
dancing  down  stairs.  They  put  him*  in 
Betty's  bed  room  which  is  dark.  They 
strip  him  of  his  clothes,  except  a  silk 
union  suit.  Betty  of  course  wakes  up. 
What  is  the  poor  man  to  do?  He  hides 
under  the  bed,  in  boxes,  in  a  telephone 
booth,  but  chiefly  in  Betty's  bed,  where 
he  is  surprised  by  guests,  mistaken  for 
Betty's  husband  by  Aunt  Cicely  from 
California.  She  had  never  seen  him.  but 
she  liked  him  at  first  sight  and  treated 
jhim  for  the  grippe  with  old-fashioned 
remedies — including  an  onion  poultice. 
Incident  follows  incfllent  in  true  Palais 
Royal  fashion.  Tiiere  is  almost  in- 
cessant action,  so  that  Demosthenes 
would  approve,  if  the  remark  attributed 
to  him  is  not  spurious.  It  is  enough  to 
say, that  there  is  prodigious  hopping  and 
skipping  about,  jumping  in  and  cut  of 
bed  and  less  suspicious  receptacles,  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  doors  and  windows, 
with  a  dialogue  that  is  so  frank  that  it 
^cannot  be  called  salacious.  • 


At  the  Box  Office 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Patrons  of  the  theatre  whO»;OT«'- 
H  ence  goes  back  far  enough  will  tortteily 
i  recall   the  truculence  of  the  old-tiwc 
1  custodians  of  the  box  office.    A  timid 
supplicant     for     tickets  encountoied 
harshness,   contumely  and  even  insult 
if  mattters  did  not  go  wholly  to  ™* 
liking  of  the  ticket  agent.   The  mystery 
of  the  theatre  was  then  carefully  ma.n- 
j  tained,  and  the  lady  who  scrubbed  the 
auditorium   of  the   house  in   the  dim 
morning  light   possessed   a  d.st met  n 
and  claim  to  respect  that  a  mere  pat.  on 
lacked.    There  was.  it  is  true,  some 
slight  justification  for  this.   A  manj 
paid   for   theatre  tickets   at  a  period 
when  the  flimsy  comedies  *»f  the  laic 
II  J  Bvron  represented  the  top  note  of 
popular' achievement  in  drama  more  oi 
less  deserved  contempt,  but  in  the  par- 
allel character  of  an  essential  supporter 
or  the  theatre  he  got  rather  more  than 
he  deserved    Critics  of  the  modern  the- 
atre should  always  gratefully  beat  in 
mind    that    this    is    all  Of 
course,  it.  the  old  days  if  one  went  car 
enough  all  the  seats  m  the. house, the 
in  the  racks  and  obtainable  after  the 
usual    interchange    of   brutalities  but 
there  is  some  consolation  now  in  the 
fact  that,  howc/er  early  one  may  tu  n 
up.  one  is  assured  with  studied  and  un- 
tiring courtesy  that  there  are  .eg.et- 
tiblv  no  decent  seats  to  be  had.  The 
oung   who  necessarily  lack  this  bitter 
experience  of  the  old  days,  may  obtain 
m  approximation  to  it  in  the  process 
of  paving  their  income  tax,  provided 
thePplyment   is    upon   a  considerable 
scale    If  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  a  mod- 
est one,   the  strict  democracy  of  the 
governmental  code  prescribes  the  high- 
est courtesy  and  consideration.,  but  f 
the  tax  to  be  paid  is  large,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  office  for  a  P«^tm^J 
factor  of  great  wealth  is  manifest  with 
unmistakable  candor  „ 
Boston.  GAYLORP  QUEX. 

Overheard 

Scene:  A  subway  car.  ■■ 
Characters:   Two  excitable  and  gar- 
rulous ladies.  -Rnhin- 
Mrs.  Jones:    "You  know  Mr.  Robin 
son  is  passionately  fond  of  blackberry 
lam    but  his  wife  won't  buy  any  or 
uakc  any,  although  they  have  a  summe  ( 
cottage  and  blackberries  are  thick  be 
cause  she  says,  that  the  seeds  get  in  her 
teeth,  so  Mr. -Robinson  goes  without.  ( 
What  do  you  think  of  that.  , 

Mrs.   Smitln   "I   have   always  heard 
that  he  was  an  ideal  husband. 

Sad  Memories  v  1 

AThe%Te"fromCol.  Marshall  Tredd  in 
voTu  cotmn  of  Feb.  16.  relative  to  the 
'  Seath  of  Abraham  Uncoln  recall^  to  my 
mind  the  stirring  events  of  April,  w», 
mwas  seven  years  old,  attending  a  lit- 
tle district  school  in  Wayland  H» 
ta'p  were  one  day  out  at  recess,  « 
luddent  the  church  bell, ,  in  the  villa ge 
not  far  away  began  to  ring  «°™e 
the  older  boys  ran  to  find  out  if '  t  was 
for    a    fire    and    soon    came  running 
nark  with  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Pen  Lee    Of  course  wc  did  not  under- 
fed  the  importance  of  the  evenV  W 
tve  knew  it  was  good  news  an«»  ^ 
shout.*    The  teacher  was  so  pleasant  . 
"  i  „.•  oh.,  irave  us  an  extra  recess. 
Tu  d   unlerstand   that   and   save  an- 
other  shout  and  we  had  quite  an  excite- 

T'„  days  later  I  was  sitting  in  the  • 
*&&3ffr  ^ndfather's  farmhouse 
„.n)cViiTit»-  mv  aunt  making  pics- 

EKSS  £  wanhd': 

=nryX^m°eUin  andthdero/Pingd  Into  f 
TcTa^  he  bowed  his  head  and  ex- 
claimed:    "Lincoln    has    been    *  . 
"^■grandfather  was  the  picture  of 
BrTef  and  despair.    He  could  not ha*e 
[  looked   more   stricken   .«  ^  i; 

1  ^  fl£CES*2»  of  more 

ml  len  years,  a  typical 
not  v.ven  to  demon-  | 


i   on  nic    > 1  11  1 "'    '         _    ,. ,  ilM . 

old     l.il.  lid.     a  I  he     '     '     '"'  uu.  | 

' ' 1 ''  ' 1    ""    '  ' '  ''  1 1      iir   olumn  . 

ionil.lv  to  in.-  when  '  roa'!  N" 

and  vv.ll  a  .Id.    while  Hf«        ••  - 
JOHN   I'.  »I»V\ARX»8. 

t,anca*l*r. 

In  Canada 

As  live  World  Wug»:  I  nclel 

-  -  ••  ••••    '  .^ 

Sam's  in  is.,,,,  ami  ll.e  mwa  I 

..  ..,-„.. ......  <-f  Lincoln  came  w     n  1 

.-onto   fellow-gamins   .  idlcu  ;-d  ' 

..r  I  .el    w-.."  ■»  •-•"»«  .V;  ,  ncom  " 

I,, Ml,,.  '■Ma,,,    lam-  1        ,  could 

TUa.   w:.s  a.-   n.ar  a-  poor   l'«cU  POUIJ 
K.-t        ih-    ^   «ord   ••awt.Hslna  ."X 
The    serious    import    of    the    atari  UM 
news  -la I  no.  -cape  me.  Co,      hail  J 
,„.,.„,,  .,,  r.  a.l  newspaper  heading ,  a"" 
,  well  remember  my  joy  on  see'., lie 
line   "Surrender  of  Joe  Johnston,  soon 
after  the,  full  of  Richmond  J 
Mv  native  town  harbored   In   1^'  *1 
great  man,  Southrons,  not  bee aus -  an- 
art-,  loved  slavery  or  favorexl  the 

was    but  because  she  was  jealous,  II 
Th  nk  of  the  giant  strides  of  the  young 
:    ,',,„.   ,     alV  material  direCions.  a.u 
he  d  silked  Lnele  Sam  because  he  had 

^TT^U^81  Then!  too.T-'anadl  hid 
lie  reciprocity  treaty  of  18o5.  and  It  was 

S  the  St.  Albans-  raiders ,  and ^  the 
tolerance  of  other  conspirators  gainst 
•the  northern  people  aroused  protest  and 
resentment  on  the  American  side,  tho 
destru^Uve  work  of  the  AlrtWJJ  «« 
other  confederate  privateers  bu.lt  in 
England   added    to   the   anger   of  the 

NHow  we  boys  listened  evening 
corner  groups  to  the  stones  of  tho  Cana- 
dian youth  who  had  lately  returned  frt* 
,  e  wilderness  campaign,  or  one  who 
told  us  of  the  slaughter  at  Cold  Har- 
bor or  Petersburg.  "Grant's  .  ^ 
Tom  Knowlton  used  to  say.    But  to  -H 

^auyheart>  at™-™r 

Brookline.      r^u*-  naaMM^tJ 


PARK"  SQUARE  THEATRE  "Honey 
Girl,"  a  musical  comedy  in  three  acts. 

Built  on  the  play  "Checkers,"  by  Henry 
Blossom.  Book  by  Edward  Clark.  Music 
by  Albert  Von  Tilzer.  lyrics  by  Neville 
Eleeson.   The  cast: 

Jmtee  Martin  Jfejj 

Cynthia  U  , ".^ 

Ilenorn    (Hr.nev)    Parker   Ffna 

I,ncv  Martin   Louise  Meyem 

Dav'M  (Cl.eekers)  Gr.ilia-n  I.ynne  Overmar 

«„Tille  Bryan  ^"^'"xWtK 

Timothy    .Tip.   Smiley  0ep5tin  Holt 

a    W    Parker  fcowin  won 

So!  Frankenstr.n  V,  -  l;f«  MagMJW 
rarmencita  Siflonla  E?0«o 

liSE^:::::::::::::::x^:S 

Esther  Blake  Ottie  Arilne 

If  you  can  imagine  a  musical  show 
with  pretty  girls,  plenty  of  good  danc-  ( 
ing  much  humor  of  a  clean  sort,  built 
on  a  plot  which  is  really  dramatic  at 
times,  you'll  have  a  good  idea  of  "Honey 
Girl  " 

Tlie    plot    is    founded    on   the   play,  1 
"Checkers."  and  includes  a  race  track. 
=cene,  a  threatened  bank  failure,  a  love 
story  or  two  and  the  reformation  of  two 
race  track  gamblers.  Which  is  certainly 
enough  plot.  „„„„ 
I    In  addition  to  the  plot  there  are  songs,  j 
1  "Close  to  Your  Heart,"  which  bubbles, 
up  every  now  and  then,  is  a  melody 
I  with  sweet,  wholesome  words.    It  is 
Icatchv  enough  to  make  you  remember  . 
it  and  withal  easy  to  whistle.   And  that 
is  only  one  of  tho  songs. 

The  opening  scene  is  set  in  a  town,  i 
characterized  by  one  of  the  gamblers 
.(before  his  reformation)  as  a  ourf, 
kvhere  they  roll  the  sidewalks  up  every 
Inight."  Naturally,  one  does  not  expect 
ko  find  half-dressed,  cynical,  bored- 
I'ooklng  maidens  in  such  a  town,  and 
be  it  said  the  person  who  selected  the 
chorus  girls  had  realized  as  much,  for 
I  the  girls  are  well  costumed  and  are 
Icasy  to  gaze  upon. 

j  Most  of  the  humor  spout3  out  from 
the  lips  of  George  McKay.  Mis  race- 
it  rack  slang  and  various  definitions 
!were  refreshingly  funny.  It  is  good  to 
reassured  that  humor  can  be  found 
in  scenes  other  than  those  laid  in  a  bed- 

10But  McKay  does  more  than  talk 
amusingly.  He  dances.  And  in  the  last 
act  when  he  and  Rene  Riano  dance  to- 
gether they  simply  slop  the  show.  This 
Rene  Riano  must  have  a  backbone  and 
hip  joints.  But  she  Ignores  them  com- 
pletely. Her  feet  seem  as  much  at  home 
around  her  faco  as  on  the  ground 
Throughout  the  play  she  Is  of  the  Sis 
Hopkins  type  so  that  the  burlesque 
dancing  is  right  in  character. 

They  introduce  a  burlesque  Apache 
dance.  Rene,  does  the  split.  She  regis 
tors  relief  as  McKay  starts  to  pull  hei 
to  her  feet,  but  gloom  comes  as  h< 
lets  her  drop.  After  three  or  four  tries 
he  lets  her  drop  with  a  thud.  Th 
audience  howled.  .' 
i  The  race  track  scene  furnished  th 
i  real  punch.  Lynne  Overman  could  eas 
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[1  ly  have  ruined  It.  but  with  rare  Judg-| 
II  tnent  he  maintained  his  restraint  and 
■  when  he  did  1ft  go  with  a  heartfelt  I 

II  waver  tor  his  horse.  the  audience  al- 
5'  ico^t  prayed  with  hit". 

^  Xdna  Bates.  the  Honey  Qlrl.  was  at 
^■fc  times  convincing.  She  loved  Chcclc- 

,1  ers  and  when  she  told  him  so,  she  read 
I  hoc-  s  with  such  naturalness  that 
lithe  toon*  went  over  well.  Her  chum. 
"I  Louise  Meyers,  who.  It  is  presumed 
*l  eventually  married  Checkers'  pal.  did 
I'  inucli  (.inning  and  •!••:■  '-ng.  nas  a 

r\ voice  which  is  .  '-v  to  listen  to,  and 
II  she  did  not  attempt  to  be  a  prima 
II  donna.  "You're  >st  the  Boy  for  Me" 
II  was  ft  merry  little  specialty,  which 
II  somehow  did  not  seem  dragged  In  by 
||  the  heels  as  so  many  specialties  are... 

The   last   scene   featured   "The  Blue 
||  Bird."   The  heroine  of  the  play— for  at 
||  that  minute  ill'  situation  was  dramatic 
-tells  the  story  of  the  blue  bird  to  a 
'I  little  girl.  As  she  talked  the  characters 
"  I  appear  and  dance.   The  costumes  are  | 
t'l  striking  and  the  dancing  effective. 
I    Probably  the  most  striking  thing  about 
il  the  whole  show  is  the  complete  absence 
5  of   anything   suggestive.    There   ;<  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  anything  off  color. 
'i |  Even    the   chorus   girls   were  dressed, 
a  novel  sight  in  these 'clays. 

Furthermore  one    hardly    expects  a 
musical  eomedv  to  have  so  much  plot 
I  that  it  holds  the  attention  throughout. 

But  "Honey  Girl"  lias  that  much  plot. 
1  Much  credit  goes  to  ti  e  author  of  the 

■  lyrics  and  musi~.  for  it  must  have  been 
I  a  task  to  weave  music  through  a  play 

Bas  dramatic  as  "Checkers."  but  it  has 
/  been  none  and  done  well 

COPLEY      THEATRE— "Hobson's 

•  t  Choice."  a  leap  year  comedy,  by  Harold 
|  Brighouse.  by  the  Jewett  Players,  for 
I  the  first  lime  in  Boston.    The  cast: 

'Alice  H  ■  -■  Jessamine  Sewcomfce 

U&ggie  Hobson...  Viola  Roach 

Vlckey   llob^ou  May  Kdiss 

Albert  Prowr  Noel  Leslie 

1     Heorj  Horatio  Hob&on  H.  Convra.T  Wlngfieid 

[  ,  Mrs.   Hepwo-tii  Ada  Wiogard 

•  Timet  by  li'jo!'T.('  E.  E.  dive 

William  Mos*o<>-i«\.  l.ronel  Watts 

Jim  Hceie:-   t.  IVivy  c-irne  Waraoi 

Ada  I-'ijfina  Florence  Woinprrigbt 

Fred   Beenstock  Nicholas  .Tor 

Dr.  MacKarlac*  Cameron  Matrlwws 

Hobson's  choice,  a  comedy  of  situa- 
j  tjon,  of  character  and  of  dialogue,  en- 
I  tertaining  in  every  aspect,  is  a  story 
i    of  Lancashire,  where  speech  is  direct, 
and    action    without    finesse.  Hobson 
keeps  a  bootshop.  and  his  "choice,"  of 
•/which  much  is  made  in  the  title  of  the 
j  play,  is  confined  to  his  choice  of  lan- 
guage, which  corruscates  with  verbal  fire- 
works.    His  acts,  however,  are  auto- 
matically responsive  to  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  eldest  of  his  three  daugh- 
ters, who  manages  the  shop  and  the 
►  i  entire  Hobson  family. 

j  Maggie,  the  managing  daughter,  de- 
cides that  she  has  "had  enough  of  fey- 
ther."  and  that  the  time  has  come  to 
marry.  She  summons  from  the  cellar 
her  father's  young:  and  skilful  appren- 
Bttce.    Having  extricated  him,  as  a  busl- 

■  ness-like  robin  deals  with  a  helpless  but 

■  wriggling  angle-worm.  Maggie  proposes 
i  to  him.  marries  him,  educates  him,  sols 
I  him  up  in  business,  evolves  him  into  a 
I  vertebrate   w  ith    an    exceedingly  stiff 

s  J  backbone,  and  then  allows  herself  and 
■  him  a  bit  of  sentiment.  1 
|    While  engaged  in  this  main  business, 

•  as  a  mere  by-product  of  her  efficiency, 
]  she  marries  off  h"r  two  sisters;  and  af- 

B  tor  her  father  falls  into  numerous  mis- 
adventures  without   her   guiding  hand 
she  returns  to  the  paternal  roof  to  en- 
force a  prohibition  act  upon  him. 
I    Lionel     Watts     made     a  decidedly 
favorable  impression  as  William  Mos- 
j  sop,  the  dazed  young  bootmaker,  who 
I  is  moved  and   married  before  he  bas 
I  really  caught  his  breath.    Miss  Roach 
brought  all  her  art  and  humor  to  make 
Maggie  Hobson  a  joy  to  the  ear  and 
hi  eye.    She  is  represented  by  the  author 
as   bejr.jr  of  a  certain   age;   but  she 
HMnt,  or  at  least  she  didn't  look  it. 
I    Mr.  Wingfield  gave  an  admirable  char- 
•  acter     study    of     the  hot-tempered, 
"(penurious,  bibulous  Hobson. 

I   Miss  Jfeweomb  and  Miss  Ediss  were 
r»i  *'oopi«-h    minxes"    very   much   "oot  of 
|«  hand"  of   their  jraf   father.     His  in- 
jtt  dictm<nt  o:  the  "ooostle"  of  1SS0  was 
Tajulte  in  the  line  of  parental  comment 
ton  short  skirts  and  georgette  blouses 
wad  was  as  barren  of  results.    The  eos- 
(tumes  of  the  three  married  daughters 
III)  the  las:  act  were  especially  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience. 
L.  Miss    Wingard    as    an  acid-tongued 
(British  matron,   and  Miss  Wanwright 
las  Ada  Figgins,   the  quondam  sweet- 
|  heart  of  William,  who  is  wiped  off  the 
(aiftp  by  the  serene  Maggie,  were  amus- 
I  Inglj*  done. 

I    Mr.  Mathews,  as  a  Scotch  physician 

whose    professional     manner  lacked 
'aomewhat  of  suavity,  was  excellent,  and 
'Mr.   Joy,   Mr.   Waram  and   Mr.  Olive 
handled  their  minor  characters  with 
'humor. 


SPANISH  REVUE 
FIRST  AT  KEITH'S 

TTie  Spanish  Revue,  a  song  and  dancer 
dtvertlsement.  with  a  large  company  of  ■ 
dancers  and  principals.  Is  the  chief! 
feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's! 

Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening  there  ■ 
was  a  large  audience  that  was  deeply] 
Interested. 

This  act,  staged  by  Paul  Durand,  is  in V. 
three  scenes.  The  act  Is  colorful,  high 
spirited  and  i.s  chieily  interesting  as  an) 
exposition  of  the  technique  of  the  Span- 
ish school.  The  singing  is  ineonsequcn-f 
tlal  and  suffers  in  comparison.  Thel' 
dances  include  clasical,  provincial,  epi-4 
■odic  and  folk  interpretations.  The 
feature  of  the  performance  was  the) 
dancing  of  Senora  Lola  Bravo,  who  ex-j 
eelled  in  agility,  in  her  unflagging  zeal) 

and  the  personal  enjoyment  wnicn  sAelj 
took  In  her  act  and  which  she  shared 
with   her  audience.    Antonia  Salvatu 
conducted. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
the  monologue  of  Arthur  Deagon.  This  j 
is  a  style  of  act  that  is  too  often  of 
late  listless;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  easiest 
to  put  over.  Besides  offering  a  fund 
of  pertinent  and  laugh-provoking 
chatter  the  comedian,  who  appeared 
immediately  after  the  Spanish  Revtie. 
was  particularly  fortunate  in  presenting 
a  travesty  of  the  Spanish  bolero,  made 
stiiv  more  interesting  by  his  ponderous 
physique. 

Other  acts  on  the  (bill  were  Lucy  GU- 
lett,  juggler;  Anna  Chandler,  singing 
comedienne;  Swift  and  Kelley,  in  a 
neat  act  of  song  and  banter;  Tarzan,  in 
an  act  that  had  better  be  left  unana- 
lyzed  for  the  benefit  of  future  audi- 
ences; Frank  and  Milt  Britton,  jazz  in- 
strumentalists; Lovenberg  Sisters  and 
Sime  Neary.  in  a  dancing  act  that  com-  | 
mended  itself  for  its  elegance  and. for 
the  versatility  of  Mr.  Neary:  and  Siegel 
and  Irwin,  acrobats. 

2-  J~     /  J  Z- 

Mme.  Caroline  Hudson-Alex- 
ander Had  Diversified  Program 


Last  night  Mme.  Caroline  Hudson- 
Alexander,  soprano,  gave  a  song  recital  j 
at  Jordan  Hull.    The  program  was  as  I 
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follows:  Bach.  My  Heart  Ever  Faith- 
ful (from  the  Plingst  Cantata)  ;  Han- 
del, Care  Sclve  (from  "Atlanta")  ;  Alle- 
luia (from  "Esther")  ;  Charpenlier, 
Chanson  du  Chemin  ;  Delmet,  Tourne 
mon  moulin  ;  Duparc,  Extase ;  Georges, 
Hymne  au  soleil  ;  Rossini,  aril.  "Pell 
Raggio"  (from  "Semiramide" )  ;  Rog- 
ers, The  Time  for  Making  Songs  Has 
Come  ;  Henschel,  The  Gypsy  Serenade, 
The- Angels  Dear  ;  Smith,  A  Caravan 
from  China';  Densmoie,  Marble-Time 
(first  time)  ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Reach.  Far 
Awa' ;  Hanson,  Joy,  9hipin.it;,  .ioy 

Mme.    Hudson-Alexander    began  her) 
program  wilh  three  excellent  renderings  ! 
of  Bach  and  Handel.    The  first  Handel  ' 
song  showed  her  voice  very  pure  and 
clear  and  possessed  of  rare  sustaining 
qualities   without   Hie  usual  miserable 
accompanying     tendencies     toward  a 
tremolo  on  every  sustained  note.  Her 
voice  has  a  wide  range  and  the  power 
to  hold  high  notes  long,  without  tl)at 
fatal  weakness  of  sliding  down  and  the 
consequent  flat  effect,  so  common  and 
so  depressing. 

"Her  purity  of  tone  is  such  that  we 
could  wish  she  had  sung  a  Mozart 
aria  instead  of  the  Rossini.  Mme.  Hud- 
son-Alexander's voice  Is  one  that  wp  be- 
lieve would  find  its  best  expression  in 
the  clear  and  lovely  music  of  Mozart. 
But  she  traversed  all  of  her  pro- 
gram with  a  nice  versatility,  and 
gave  in  this  indisputable  evidence  of  a 
fine  control.  Mme.  Alexander's  trill- 
ing was  exceptionally  good  ;  her 
trills  were  even,  not  not  a  mere  weak 
and  wabbling  succession  or  sounds— but 
strong  and  rich  tones  perfectly  pitched, 
and  of  lovely  clarity.  Her  diction  was 
nearly  always  as  clear  as  the  notes  she' 
sang,  and.  throughout  her  recital  was 
highly  satisfying.  Mr.  Huyman  Buite- 
kan  was  the  accompanist,  at  the  piano. 


IrodUctlon  unci  Allegro  for  harp  solo, 
flute,  BlafllHt  and  sii'lnBS  <  Mr.  Salzedo)  | 
Saliedo,  three  I'oems  by  Sunt  Yarrow, 
op.  1!7.  Ecstasy.  Hespair.  Humility,  for 
BOPrano,  si\  harps,  oboe.  Mr.  Longy: 
bassoon.  Mr.  I.aus;  horn,  Mr.  Wendler ; 
Salsedft,  Bolmlmerie  (music  for  a  pan- 
tomime), Salzedo  harp  ensemble. 
1  On  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mr. 
Grlffta  and  t*n  unavoidable  delay  in  re- 
ceiving manuscript  pnrls.  the  perform- 
ance of  his  "Poem  for  flute  and  small 
orchestra"  was  postponed  until  the  next 
concert. 

The  concert  last  nisht  was  of  an  un- 
usual nature   One  was  reminded  of  the 
traditional  text  of  a  Western  preacher: 
"And  ho  plaved  on  a  harp  of  a  thous- 
and strings:  Spirits  of  .lust  men  made 
perfect."     Mr.    Salzedo's   harp   In  his 
more  cxhnberant  moments  sounded  as 
ilf  it  possessed  that  number  of  strings, 
and  fie f-bro light  with  him  six  aceom- 
J  plished  young  women   harpists  whose 
!  ensemble  was  conspicuous  for  precision, 
i  whose  gestures  were  synchronous  and 
charming. 

'    The  most  noteworthy  selections  were 
the  arrangement   for  harps  of  Bach's 
Sixth    French    Suite,    an    arrangement!  , 
skilfully  made  and  singularly  effective, 
and  Ravel's  composition  played  by  Mr. 
Salzedo,  harp,  Miss  Jordan,  flute,   Mr.  ' 
Arcierl,  clarinet,  and  a  body  of  stringed 
instruments.    Havel's  "Introduction  and 
Allegro"  had  been  performed  here  at  at. 
concert  of  the  Longy  Club  10  years  ago. 

Miss  Frank  was  not  happy  in  the  se-tt 
lection   of   her  music.     Neither  Moils- p 
sorgsky's  nor  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  can 
be  classed  with  the  best  of  their  songs;- ' 
in  fact  they  have  little  decided  charac-l 
ter,     and     the     orientalism     of  the. 
'Chanson  Hebraique"  does  not  save  it, 
for  it   consists  chiefly   of  monotonous 
wailing  .without  the  sensuousness  that 
one  would  naturally  associate  with  the 
text.   The  three  poems  by  Mrs.  Yarrow 
are    examples    of    extravagant  "verse 

.  libre."  Despair  "flashes  in  a  black 
flame."  There  are  "knives  of  ice"  to 
blind  a  beloved.  Narcisse  has  a  heaven- 
colored    mouth,    which    smells,  which 

'  tastes  like  a  .  deep,  red  acanthus  bud 
closed  in  a  hot  palm." 

This  graphic  description  is  broken  into 
single  lines,  to  impress  one  with  its  po- 
etic nature.  The  pulse  of  .an  unfortu- 
nate person  is  heard  "beating  with  the 
resonance  of  drums,  beating  of  how 
sweetly  I  drowned  in  you  with  suffo- 
cating nostrils."  NTo  wonder  that  the 
despairing  woman  asks,  "Beloved,  where 
are  you?"  _ 

Mr.  Salzedo's  music  fitted  these  words 
by  its  lack  of  form,  its  straining  after 
effect,  its  genera!  inconsequentially.  A 
neighbor  remarked  that  certain  sup- 
posedly dramatic  effects  reminded  him 
of  the  whistles  in  the  early  morning 
when  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was 
announced.  j 
Miss  Frank  was  thug  handicapped,  yetL 
the  five  songs  should  have  given  her  anl 
opportunity  for  varied  expression.  While! 
=he  is  to  be  commended  for  memorizing^ 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Salzedo's  rhapsodic  ut-( 

;  terances   it  must  be  confessed  that  shei 

;sang  with  little  rhetorical  force,   in  a, 

1  matter  of-fact  manner,  as  if  ecstasy, 
despair  and  humility  were  synonymous 

'terms.  .,  , 

Mr  Salzedo  is  undoubtedly  a  remark- 1 
able  virtuoso,  a  master  of  his  instni-1 
ment  as  was  shown  also  in  the  solo 
pieces  he  added  to  the  program.  He 
wishes  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  harp,  to  extend  its  sphere,  to  dis- 
cover new  sonorities.  He  and  his  en- 
semble gave  great  pleasure-when  they 
were  plaving  music  by  other  composers; 
his  own  music  excited  surprise,  and  also 
consternation. 

The  program  of  the  concert,  on  March  . 
24  will  include  Two  Sketches  for  string 
quartet  by  Eugene  Goossans,  "Native 
Landscapes."  suite  for  flute,  oboe,  clar- 
inet and  piano  by  John  Beach;  a  So- 1 
nata  for  oboe  violoncello  and  piano  by 
Leclair;  the  "Poem"  by  Griffes,  and 
Vaughan  Williams's  "On  Wenlock 
Edge,"  a  cycle  of  six  songs  for  tenor 
with  piano  and  string  quartet. 

—   il 


Third  Concert"  of  Season 
by   Boston  Musical 
Association 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Musical  Association. 
Georges  Longy.  director,  gave  its  third) 
concert  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall, 
assisted  by  Ethel  Frank,  soprano ; 
Marion  Jordan,  flute,  and  Carlos.  Salze- 
do and  his  harp  ensemble.  The  program  | 
was  as  follows :  Bach.  Sixtli  French  | 
Suite;  Songs:  Moussorgsky.  Lament 
liAn    from.  "Josua    Xa\  ine'.' ;  Rimsl* 


fall  of  Richmond.    In  walking  home  I 
noticed  It  had  been  taken  down  and 
put  "up  again  with  a  border  of  blackl 
around  the  edges,  about  the  width  ot| 
one  of  tho  stripes,  or  a  trifle  wider.  It! 
was  rather  a  large  flag  for  the  size  ofl 
the  staff,  and  my  impression  is  that  it 
waB  flying  at  the  peak  and  not  half 
\  mast.    I  saw  no  other  flag  treated  in  ] 
I  the  same  manner.    Very  vivid  also  Is 
J  the  recollection  of  how  I  first  heard  of 
'  the  death  of  Booth.   1  overheard  a  man 
1  on  the  street  say  to  a  little  girl.  "Go 
home  and  tell  your  mother  John  Wilkes 
Booth   has  been  shot." 
\  Jt  seems  but  a  short  time  ngo  since  T 
!  sat  in  Turn  Hull  on  a  Sifiiday  after- 
noon in  April,  listening  to  a  very  fine 
eulogistic  address  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
'  by  tho   late  Rabbi   Shindler,   In  com- 
memoration of  the  -'nth  anniversary  of 
his  death.    Tho  audience  wa6  of  course 
mostly  German,  but  I  venture  to  say 
all  good  citizen.;,  somo  of  whom  1  knew 
as  veterans  of  the  civil  war.    Eut  that 
was  long,  long  before  1914.  , 

CHARLES  DUNCAN. 

\  Dorchester, 
i,    "A.  F.  A."  of  Boston  tells  how  the 

.  men  around  the  stove  in  a  village  store 
heard  the   news   read   from   the  Troy 

W»'N.-T.)  Times;  the  pages  heavily  bor- 
dered and  spaced  with  black;  how*  every 
man  was  moved  to  tears  "except  one. 
old  copperhead  Democrat  who  exulted." 
The  boy's  father  went  homo  and  told 

Sthe  news.  When  it  was  carried  upstairs 

i;to  the  family  living  there  "the  woman 
threw  her  big  kitchen  apron  over  her 
head  au,d  sank  into  a  chair  in  a  flood  of 
tears."  To  this  boy  of  seven,  a  pall'the 
next  morning  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
village.  "The  church  hells  tolled  and 
the  populace  moved  about  the  streets 
with  tears  and  mourning."  / 

One  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions 
of  scenes  on  that  April,  day,  in  this  in- 
stance by  a.  little  girl,  is  the  chapter 
"A  Dead  President''  in  that  delightful 
book,  "Cameos  of  Childhood,"  •  written 

lijby  a  descendant  of  the  Burgomaster  of 
Ghent  in  1310.  and  published  in  Boston 

'itwo  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  Belgium. 


Morals  and  Advertising 

:  A  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  writing  from  New  York,  speaks 

lof  the  amusing  advertising  of  the1 
spectacle  "Aphrodite."  which  produced! 
a  "moral  wrangle." 

5  "It  was  alleged  that  the  women  were 
insufficiently  clad.  Loud  calls  for  the 
police.  Parsons  sent  to  examine  and 
report  in  the  press.  Tearful  cries  from 
the  management  that  if  more  dressjj 
material  were  introduced  the  cause  of] 
art  would  be  betrayed.  Equally  tearful ; 
appeals  from  the,  moralists  for  just  afc 

little  more  drapery  and  the  cause  of 
morality  would  be  saved.  Result:  Crowds 
thronging  to  see  a  dreary,  brutally  in- 
artistic affair  that  is  so  dull  that  it  is 
;  inconceivable  that  it  could  harm  the 
morals  of  anyone  not  already  thor- 
oughly damned.  Rumor  has  it  that  a 
large  part  of  the  audience  is  always 
angry— some  because  they  find  the  play 
shocking,  and'  others  because  it  is  not 
las  shocking  as  they  had  been  led  to 
expect.  ' 

"j    This  correspondent  speaks  "right  out 
Jin  meetin'."    "On  Broadway  the  'tiredl 
~\ business  man'  reigns  supreme.    He  has 
•long  since  suppiinted  the  'pure  young 
girl'  as  the  arbiter  of  taste.    For  himl 
■do  suppliant  managers  produce  the  in- 
<  numerable  'girl  and  music'  shows,  for 
him    they    contrive    the  melodramas! 
flavored  with  a  little  farce,  for  him  thej 
-.^mildly  naughty  bed-room  plays;  for  hisj 
women  folk— and  himself  when  in  thej 
right   mood — they    provide    the  prettyj 
sentimentalities  that  serve  as  'stellar 
jj  vehicles'  for  popular  favorites." 


What  «  lucky  person  Is  he  who  can  craw  | 
attention  to  his  mm  excellence!     It  Is  the 
rarest  of  attributes  in  tae  sincerely  virtuous. 

That  Memorable  Morning 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  Col.  Marshall  Tredd  asks  for  in- 
dorsee of  his  note,  I  will  give  the 
recollections  of  a  boy  of  11  years  at 

I  the  time  of  Lincoln's  assassination. 
We  were  living  in  East  Boston.  On 
that  balmy  spring  morning  1  was  walk- 

f  ing  down  Bennington  street,  and  in 
passing  a  little  carpenter  shop  a  man 
standing  in  the  doorway  asked  me  if  I 
would  come  in  and  turn  his  grindstone 
while  he  ground  a  chisel.  I  went  in, 
and  after  *e  got  to  work,  he  said  to 
me-  "Did  you  know  that  President  Lin- 
coln was  shot  last  night?"  At  first  I 
thought  he  was  fooling,  .as  I  didn't  be- 
lieve that  anyone  would  dare  to  shoot 
such  a  great  man.  He  soon,  hovvever.M 
convinced  me  that  he  was  in  earnest.J 
Another  thing  stands  out  very  vividl: 
in  my  recollection.  The  Atlantic  Work 
at  that  time.  I  think,  «ere  away  ou 
on  Chelsea  street,  towards  what  was 


"Scut,"  the  Verb 
A  speaker   in    Boston   recently  said 
that  a  certain  nation  should  turn  up 
another  nation  and  "scut"  her.  The 
Oxford  Dictionary,  the  dialect  diction- 
aries, and  the  slang  dictionaries  do  not 
know  the  verb,  "scut"  except  as  mean- 
;  ing  to  scamper  away,  to  crouch  down 
I  or  to  peep  at.    Is  not  "scut,"  as  used 
by  this  north  of  Ireland  speaker,  a  vari-l 
\  ant  of  "scutch"  meaning  to  beat,  to 
j  switch  lightly,   to  strike  with  a  thin 
G stick,  as  in  the  correction  of  a  child? 
'i'No  doubt  the  speaker  said  "scutch," 
which  sounded  in   the  reporters'  ears 
\  'scut."     Was   the   phrase    "You  pool 
I  scut."  which  we  heard  freely  used  ir 
j  the  seventies  in  commiseration,  also  in 
f  contempt,    imparted    with    a  twisted 
J  meaning?    As  a  term  of  contempt  it  is 
credited  to  Australia  alone  in  dialect 
f  dictionaries  and  is  not  in  the  great  dic- 
tionary of  slang. 


Anglers  All 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  mighty  glad  to  read  Hie  inter- 
estjjisr  letter  on  the  6th  from  "H.  S."of 
Westminster  relative  to  trout.  Noting 
that  "H.  S."  was  a  former  pal  of  Frank 
Cannon,  1  can  vouch  for  him  without 
knowing  his  Identity  as  an  honest  an- 
gler.   Mr.  Cannon  has  witnessed  the 
shrivelling  up  of  many  a  favorite  stream 
if  his  spirit  returns   to  his  favorite 
launts,  and  I  wager  it  does  if  any  spir- 
ts ever  flit  back  to  realms  of  the  earth, 
arthy.    If  there  was  ever  a  fisherman 
l  tho  true  sense  of  the  word,  without 
•ay  frills,  it  was  Frank  Cannon.  Ha 
i  icw  the  streams  hereabouts  as  well 
i  better  than  any  man  or  his  day. 
'  rout  landed  in  his  basket  with  such 
igularity  and  with  such  apparent  ease 
'  lat  less  skilful  anglers  believed  him  to 
■ s  possessed  of  some  sort  of  craftiness 
:  iat  was  almost  uncanny  in  its  results. 
"H.  S.,"  don't  say  the  old  Westfield 
;ver  is  pouring  down  the  throats  of  our 
eighbors  over  in  Springfield.     To  be 
ure,  the  old  Four  Mile  House  is  but  a 
nemory.  with  its  "hoss"  traders  and 
jockflghts   and   other    "sinful  games" 
you  mention,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hud- 
yon  file  and  the  former  landlords,  Cor- 
nelius Sackett  and  Johnny  O'Neil;  but 
our  big  and  grasping  neighbor  did  not 
get  the  Westfield  river  water  and  fish-  . 
ermen  still  gather  from  the  main  stream 
and  its  branches,  bass  and  trout.  Up 
Huntington  way  and  in  LJttleville  you 
may,  when  the  water  is  right  and  the 
"signs"  some  fishermen  are  always  con-  I 
suiting,  say  the  word,  you  may  still  get 
your  9%-inch  trout,  and  the  new  species 
introduced  by  the  fish  and  game  com- 
mission, the  rainbow,  is  quite  common. 
I  have  seen  some  taken  by  "Ed"  Bren- 
nan  of  Russell  and  others,  that  would 
tip  the  scales  at  from  one  to  two  pounds. 

Tho  Little  river  fills  up  the  stomachs 
of  Springfield   folks.     At  times  here  in 
Westfield  the  stream    is    a  veritable 
thread,   but  up  in  the  gorge  and  up 
Blandford  way,  from  Blair  pond  down. 
Frank  Cannon's  ghost  can  still  revel 
in  the  sight  of  many  a  speckled  beauty 
flopping  on  the  bank  of  that  beautiful 
Rtreeci*  I  thank  "H.  S."  for  mention- 
ins  t4*  Wild  Cat  road,  one  of  the  su- 
pe*!>  drives  or  hikes  of  New  England 
Wending  its  way    through  Cranville, 
Blandford  and  on  to  East  Otis,  skirted 
by   several   virgin   forests,  practically 
depopulated,  it  provides  a  trip  that  is 
a  rare  treat  to  those  who  love  nature  s 
wildest  moods  and  revel  in  the  great 
sweet-scented  silence  of  the  woods,  far  | 
from  the  roar  and  the  rush  and  the; 
smell  and  the  oil  of  the  traffic-congested  j 
state  highway.    Last  summer  in  June  I 
we  saw  cross  a  swampy  section  of  this  ■ 
road  a  beautiful  doe  and  with  her  a  | 
remarkably   handsome   fawn   with  his : 
speckled  sides  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 
Tails  up  and  away  they  go— surely  a 
sight  worth  going  miles  to  witness. 

Then  on  we  travel  to  the  famous  lakes 
of  Otis  to  content  ourselves  with  skit- 
tering for  pickerel  with  Burt  Babb,  that 
philosopher  of  Big  pond,  another  fisher- 
man of  class  and  a  romancer  of  real 
merit  Then  at  night  bullheads  call  us 
and  an  occasional  white  perch  comes 
into  our  boat.  Yes,  good  friend  "H.  S., 
whoev'er  you  may  be,  we  still  enjoy  art 
occasional  fishing  trip  up  this  way  and 
do  catch  a  few-hut  not  as  1-rank  Can- 
non did.  Pray  for  us  that  his  spirit 
and  skill  may  find  at  least  a  temporary 
resting  place  in  some  one  of  us  mortals. 
And,  though  it  may  be  a  mite  selfish 
I  wouldn't  mind  harboring  it  for  a  few 
seasons  myself. 
Westfield. 


Mr.  Krost,"  said  m 
the  usual  oul^lion 
the  news?"  "Ban 
said  Frost.  MTSi 
"What?"  cried  my 
ing  from  his  chair 


idfather,  start- 
was  a  dramatic 
SKEnE" remained  very  dls- 
WWWnW&t  understood  Mr. 

Frost  to  say  that  "the  prison* «  were 
shot  "  It  was  therefore  an  added  and 
harder  shock  to  learn,  as  he  did  a  min- 
u"  later  that  It  was  Lincoln  who  was 

filter  In  the  day,  while  driving  to 
••The  Street"  for  more  particulars,  1 
wl^stfuc^wlth  the  symbols  of  grief  in 

''^grandfather,  though  of  English 


E.  G.  C. 


■Wholo  races  of  men  ha*-*  neon  exterminated 

SSfflS  ow  pride  a  whit,  mcthinks,  though 
they  hold  their  tongues. 


Strictly  Personal 

We    have    received    several  letters 
!  signed  only  with   the  initials.  They 
I  went  into  the  waste  basket.    Unless  a 
contributor  signs  his  or  her  name,  "not . 
for  publication  but  as  a  guarantee,  etc.  " 
the  letter  is  not  published.    "Constant  , 
Keadei Junior,"  and  good  old  "Pro  | 
Bono  Publico,"  are  not  enough. 

We  are  indebted  to  "C.  L.  G."  of  New- 
Itonville  for  a  .short  account  of  her  im- 
pressions at  tWe  age  of  six  on  hearing 
I  the  news  ol  Lincoln's  taking-off. 

At  the  Farmhouse 

]  Ks  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  at  the  time  of  President  Lin- 
1  coin's  death  a  boy  of  11.  The  event  made 
a  profoundlimpression  upon  me,  one 
equalled  by  few, 'if  any,  since  or  before. 
I  was  at  the  time  visiting  at  the  farm- 
house of  my  "grandfather  at  Charles- 
town  N  H.  While  at  breakfast  that 
morning  our  next  neighbor  from  a 
nf  a  mile  down  the  road  en- 


The  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  statement  made  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  straightforward  arid  reassur- 
ring.  It  should  put  an  end  to  gossip 
about  nresent  condition  and  the 
future  of  the  orchestra.  Erroneous 
statements  have  been  published; 
there  has  been  much  idle  chatter. 
Malicious  reports  have  been  circu- 
lated in  other  cities  by  those  who, 
for  selfish  reasons,  would  welcome 
the  downfall  of  our  orchestra.  Nor 
is  the  German  propaganda  at  an 
end.  There  are  some  who  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  anyone  but  a 
German  as  conductor. 

The  trustees  show  irrefutably  that 
the  stories  about  the  inadequate  pay 
of  the  members  have  been  extrava- 
gant and  in  some  instances  false. 
They  have  stated  their  side  of  the 
case  calmly;  they  have  contented 
themselves  with  showing  the  facts. 
And  facts  are  stubborn  things.  The 
trustees  have  made  no  attempt  at 
intimidation:  they  say  to  the  few 
restless  members:  "If  you  are  not 
satisfied,  the  door  is  open.  Others, 
capable  musicians,  will  be  knocking 
for  admission." 

It  is  not  surprising  in  these  days 
of  general  discontent  that  a  few  of 
the  younger  men  in  the  orchestra 
shouid  make  trouble;  men  who  have 
served  only  a  short  time  and  are 
not  ranked  with  the  indispensable 
members.  They  have  found  relief  in 
excited  talk;  they,  perhaps,  have 
been  taken  seriously  by  some,  al- 
ways ready  to  entertain  gossip;  by 
others,  who  were  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  truth  of  the  situation. 
Members  that  needlessly  „  stir  up 
strife  are  not  wanted.  If  they  should 
leave  at  the  expiration  of  their  con- 
tracts, their  contracts  would  not  be 
renewed. 

The  trustees  begin  by  saying:  "In 
any  event,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  to  be  carried  on  and  its 
great  qualities  maintained."  That  is 
enough.  The  character  of  the  trus- 
tees is  such  that  these  words  will 
not  be  misunderstood.  The  orches- 
tra was  never  musically  in  a  more 
enviable  position*  than  it  is  today. 
Its  standard  and  its  proficiency  were 
never  higher.  It  has  for  a  conduc- 
tor a  man  of  great  ability  as  a  drill 
master;  a  musician  of  fine  and  catho- 
lic taste;  a  poetic  interpreter,  of 
classic,  modern  and  ultra-modern 
compositions..  It  is  for  the  people  of 
Boston  to  support  gladly  this  orches- 
tra, which  has  for  years,  is  now,' 
and  will  be,  a  source  of  civic  pride. 
Nor  will  any  demands  made  for  this 
support  be  unreasonable,  or  bur- 


JB:hools  of  Creator  Boston.  Tho  audlen  <s  J 
Kras  most  attentive  and  evidently  great  - 

■y  Interested.  .  . 

f  Tho  program  included  Hie  overuu 
I  to  "Dcr  r'relsehuetz."  the  A  ,  "„ 
■  from     Beethoven's     nrm      Sv 'np''0' , " 

^Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt"  Suite,  the  hchCTW 
I  from  Mendelssohn's  music  to    a  m 
summer  Night's  Dream"  and  Berlioz  • 

Rakoczy    March.     Mr.    Monteux  con- 
ducted. As  was  to  be  expected,  the  aucn 
ence  was  greatly   amused  by 
music  for  the  scene  In  the  Mountain 

King's  home.    In  this  respect  they  aw  , 
not  differ  from  hearers  of  maturer  year.-, 
whenever  the  Suite  Is  played. 

Some  may  question  the  advisab  l  > 
of  performing  excerpts  from  «y™'h.0"!" 
Iat  these  concerts.    Surely  the  Andante 
| from  Beethoven's  first  is  not  beyond  tho  . 
I  comprehension  of  any  child 

any  ear  for  music.    It  Is  a  good  think 
;  to  acquaint  tho  young  with  the  names 
and  music  of  great  composers^  so  uwx 
J  they  do  not  sit  awe-stricken  when_ they 
lare  older.    After  all.  Beethoven.  Weber  , 
'and   Mendelssohn  were  mortals;  mey 
all  wrote  pot-boilers',  perfunctory  piece. . 
in  which,  only  superstitious  believers  m 
■  plenary  inspiration  take  pleasure,   it  is 
also  a  good  thing  for  chfldren  to  hear 
the  good  music  of  famous  composes 
so  that  later  they  will  not  accept  the 
poorer  stuff  simply  because  it  is  signed 
bv  a  famous  name. 

'it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  concerts 
'will.be  a  feature  of  every  season;  that, 
if  possible,  there  will  be  more  of  them; 
so  that  as  children  grow  up  they  will 
learn  to  look  upon  this  orchestra  as  a 
civic  institution,  which  it  is;  to  realize 
that  as  a  source  of  civic  pride,  one  that 
gives  pure  and  varied  enjoyment,  it 
should  he  supported  by  all,  whatever 
their  walk  or  condition  in  life  may  be. 
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densome. 


CHILDREN  HEAR 
FINAL  CONCERT 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
its  second  and  last  Young  People's  Con- 
cert In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon—the last  because  on  account  of 
the  orchestra's  engagements  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  give  another  concert  this 
season.  The  experiment  has  been  highly 
 '  a„  it  the  first  the  .atats 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  16th  "concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux.  conduc- 
tor took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Svmphonv  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Gluck,  Overture  to  "Iphisenia 
Aulis";  Haydn.  Symphony.  G  major 
(B  &  H  13);  Debussy.  "The  Blessed, 
Damozel"  (Female  Chorus  trained  by 
Mr  Townsend;  Ethel  Frank,  soprano; 
Cla'ramond  Thompson,  contralto);  Char- 
pentier.  "Impressions  of  Paly.  ' 

There  is  old  music  that  tlei.es  time:  as 
motets  oi  Vittoria.  airs  of  Purcell  ami 
Handel,  'piano  pieces  of  Scarlatti,  lou-  r 
perin  and  Bach.    Gluck's  overture  was, 

■st  heard  in  Paris  nearly  150  years  ago  , 
vet  even  with  an  Inevitable  formula  .  ol  I 
its  period,  it  is  still  nobly  pathetic.  We 
have    seen    and    heard    what    Richard  f- 
S'rauss  did  with  the  story  of  Electra.  L • 
One  shudders  at  the  thought  of  what  he 
might  do  to  Iphigenia.    It  is  not  neces- 
isary  to  label,  as  Wagner  did,  the  themes  , 
iof  Gluck.    The  whole  story  is  in  the 
music;  the  title  is  enough;  the  overture  ■ 
lis  nurelv  Grecian  In  its  restrained  pas- 
sion   pathetic1  calm,  the  suggestion  of 

fe^s  Aphony  was  written  fori 
•Varis    if  is'one  of  his  test.  Whatever 
feaWn  wrote  is  conspicuous  for  caretul 
Urknianship;  but  this  symphony  was.  j 

train  made  its  appeal, 
j  Mr    Monteux   gave   a  very  brilliant; 
Uadirig  of  Charpentler's  ••Impressions  > 
the  most  brilliant  we  have  heard,  loi 
!  never  before  in  Boston  have  the  last 
three  movements  had  so  much  charac- 
.  Lr     Some  of  the  pases  have  ahead 
lost  their  freshness:  t^'j'^ 
1,-ould  spare  some  m  the    beienaue    a  ~ 
L  "Naples"-this  last  movement  is  o  t- 
drawn-out-nor  does  "At  the  tountaln 
hold  firmly  the  attention;  but  on  the 
whole    and  in  spite  of  the  too  great 
influence  of  Massenet  heard  here  and 
there   and  the  occasional  touch  of  vul- 
garity   the  Suite  is  melodious,  agree- 
UMe  music,  skilfully  orchestrated,  agree- 
able to  the  ear.    "On  the  Summits,  b> 
reason  of  Mr.  Monteux's  interpretation, 
had  a  significance  not  given  to  It  be- 

fTse'the  heauty  of  a  Tamous  poem  en- 
hanced bv  music?    Mr.  Bantock.  great- 
ly daring,  has  set  music  to  the  choruses 
Iof    "Malanla  In   Calydon,"   and  theie 
v/as    an    Englishman,    we    forget  lus 
highly   respectable   name,    who  turned 
'nearly    all    ot    Shakespeare's  sonnets 
linto  songs  with  piano  accompaniment. 
No  wonder  that  4?ebtissy  was  fascinated 
■ov    "The    Blessed    Damozel."     If  any- 
one was  to  choose  it  for  a  cantata,  he 
was  the  man.    But  does  his  music  em- 
phasize   the   inherent    beauty    of  the 

rvorse'    The  introduction   suggests  thei 
proper  mood.     Charles  Lamb  thought, 
that   Milton   should    be    read   after  a 
!  hearing  of  organ  music.    Debussy's  or-  ; 
chestral  introduction  prepares  one  for 
reading  Rossetti's  poem.  The  orchestral  , 
1  pa-cs  are  more  in  the  Rossettian  mys-  j 
|!y  sensuous  spirit  than  the  meas-  ! 
ures  to  be  sung;  the  words  of  the  wait-  | 
ing  and  longing  woman  need  no  music,  i 
It  is  true  that  the  solo  singers  yester- 1 
day   were   Inadequate;   but  couid  any 
singers  change  the  inherent  and  dlsap- 
pointing  character  ot  the  music  allotted 
One   listened   with   delight  to 
s    orchestra;    the    chorus  of 

-o-'ifh    nleasure:  but 


ivh!l.'  the  re.  n.-i  und  the  Damozel  were 
At  work,  there  was  consolation  In  the 

printed  text. 

The  concert  will  ho  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  ot  next  week  will  bo  as 

follows:  Berlioz.  "Fantastic"  Symphony; 
Mallplero.  "Pauses  of  Silence".  Boruoift 
"On  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia",  Wag- 
ner, overture  to  "Tho  Plying  Dutch- 


ThoP.ev.  John  Mitford,  having  inquired 
anxiously  Into  the  mutter,  assures  ua 
that  John  Milton  drank  little  wine,  "and 
fed  without  any  luxurious  delicacy  ot 
choice":  that  before  going  to  bed  he 
smoked  a.  pipe  und  drank  a  glass  ot 
water,  having  supped  upon  olives  "or 
some  light  thing."  John  Aubrey,  who 
knew  Milton's  widow,  says  that  the  poet 
was  temperate,  "rarely  dranke  between 

And  yet  In  "Paradise  Lost"  (Book 
IX.)  Milton  stands  firmly  with  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  Eugene  Gollghtly.  BMM 
the  Hon.  Gaylord  Quex,  all  the  members 
of  the  Porphyry,   and   thousands  on 
thousands  of  others: 
So  gllstcr'd  tlie  dlro  fiiak*.  and  into  fraud 
Led  Kve  our  credutouav  mother,  to  tae  tree 
Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe. 



The  Choir  Will  Now— 

And  now  let  us  all  sing  the  wild  bac- 
chanalian ditty  contributed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Pulitzer  to  the  Evening  Post  of  New 

Srork. 

THE  NKW  DRINKING  SONG 
i    Bring  me,  boys,  a  lusty  jomui, 
i       Filtered  from  the  local  main: 
1    Let  us  drink  und  drown  decorum; 
Let  us  sing  and  baniso  pain. 
Fill  the  clip  and  every  eip  11 
\      Bia  tbe  cares  of  being  go; 
Tell  us,  who  can  find  a  tipple 
To  compare  with  H  3  0-' 

I    Foreign  people  squander  life  on 
Spanish  grape  or  British  hop, 
Mountain  dew  with  sassy  syphon, 
A      Juniper  with  ginger  pop; 

Watch  them,  swollen,  pale,  dishevelled 
Slam  the  door  and  see  them  Jump! 
I    Better  far  that  they  had  revelled 
On  tho  boiled  and  filtered  pump. 

Gives  us  Yankees  full  libation 

Ktoin  tbe  constant  town  supply, 
Void  of  consequent  inflation. 

Achy  head  and  rheumy  eye' 
Keep  the  pot  a-boilin(f,  lnddi*: 

Let  tho  Jolly  Alter  now; 
Forelgnars  can  use  the  caddy— 
We  shall  stick  to  II  2  O! 


In  Illinois 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  little  town  of  Lincoln,  HI.,  ft 
Iwhere  Abraham  Lincoln  had  practised  J 
Jaw  and  for  whom  the  town  was  named,  , 
in  the  winter  of  1S60-61  there  assembled  t 
at  the  railroad  station  a  number  Of 
townspeople  to  welcome  the  President-  ■ 
(elect  when  the  train  upon  which  he  was  ! 
(traveling  arrived.    I  was  a  boy  of  13 ' 
then,  but  remember  how  very  tall  he, 
looked  In  his  suit  of  black  and  high  hat.  • 
In  response  to  repeated  calls,  Lincoln  [ 
stepped  out  on  the  car  platform,  and ; 
when  he  appeared  a  small  boy  (how  I 
envlod  htm)  sprang  up  tho  steps  and ' 
exclaimod:    "Hullo,  Uncle  Abe!"  And! 
"Old  Abe"   stooped  to  take  the  little 
fellow's  hand  and  smiled  upon  him. 

I  recalled  the  scene  when,  in  1865,  the  ; 
news  of  tho  President's  assassination ! 
was  flashed  throughout  the  world.  Atj 
that  time  I  was  employed  on  a  weekly  ' 
newspaper  in  Charleston,  HI.,  a  town  in  ; 
whic  h  there  were  many  southern  sym- ' 
pathizers.  As  the  news  went  over  the 
wire  the  telegraph  operator  at  the  rail- 
road station,  "listening  in,"  realized  its 
importance  and  quickly  brought  a  bul- 
latln  to  the  office  where  I  was  at  work. 
"Now  get  out  an  extra!"  he  cried  in  a 
trembling  voice.  The  "extra"  consisted 
of  a  small  slip  printed  on  a  Gordon 
press.  The  extra  did  not  sell,  however, 
and  I  gave  away  a  few  copies,  one  of 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  half- 
witted young  man,  who,  upon  learning 
i  its  contents,  moved  from  one  group  of 
men  to  another  and  told  the  story  in  his 
own  pathetic  way:  "He  did  not  know 
not  that  he  was  going  to  be  shot,  the 
poor  boy  so  far  away  from  his  home!" 
And  there  were  men  there  who  laughed! 
Boston.  W.  G.  T. 


Those  Arctics 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  had  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Gaylord  Quex's  ' 
letter  about  iinfastcned  overshoes.  He  i 
seems  to  have  been  abo.it  a  lot,  hut  it 
only  shows  how  simple  a  man  can  stay  [ 
about  women,  no  matter  how  Ions  he  ' 
lives.  "Trim  ankles"  indeed!  The  woman  | 
that  invented  that,  fashion— if  it  was  af 
woman— had  thick  ones,  and  If  she  I 
buckled  her  overshoes  up  tight,  she  £ 
simply  gave  it  away.  If  she  lot  them  J 
flap  loose,  she  kepi  them  guessing  and  | 
had  some  chance. 

Boston.     MISS  SARAH  HEPATICA.  I 


As  tho  World  Wags: 

I  understand  that  the  uncouth  fashion 
of  wearing  the  overshoe  unbuckled  was 
set  by  certain  Harvard  students,  who, 
reluctantly  tearing  themselves  from 
their  studies  at.  the  very  last  moment  to 
run  across  the  yard  to  recitation,  lacked 
tlie  time  to  perform  the  Fomowhat  sym- 
nasilc  feat  of  fastening  their  fof  tgear. 
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orderly  progress 
5TOX  PUOOKE. 


Milton 


|  Van  Zandt*  at  Groton 

!  As  the  World  V.  .... 

!  No  one  writes  pertaining  to  Marie  'V  an  I 
L  Zandt.  the  singer  who.  na  a  little  tfirl,  L 
(summered  In  the  old  town  of  Groton.  I 
[The  question  was  asked  "if  there  werefc 

[  Indlar.-<  :n  1  -ton  in  1S0T  with  a  chief  J: 
;-  named    Venlcallta"    who    revered  thel 

sweet-voiced  singer.  Unfortunately  ourr 
I  Dr.  Samuel  Greta  who  was  authority  on| 
I  all  historic  data  of  Groton  is  not  here! 

to  enlighten  v.*.  .  .:  In  nn  vud>  of  the' 

old  town  -        >  ' 

of  the  Indian  chief  there. 
I   Marie  and  Wisslo  Van  Zandt.  I  remcni-f 

ber  well.    Slgnor  Blitz  was  a  frequent 

visitor  at  a  neighbor's  whose  daughter! 

he  had.  married.  As  a  child  of  earlyf 
j  years  I  looked  upon  Mm  in  wonderment| 
i  when   he   deinonslr      I   his   art    as  ai 

magician  by  plckir. ,  -ins  off  the  end  oft, 
J  his  nose,  etc.  Tony  >  an  Zandt  and  other 
( family  connections,  the  Metzs  of  New 
<  York,  were  visitors  there.  They  all  had 
I  artistic  temperaments  and  w  ere  imbued 
1  with  the  stage.  A.  L.  PIERCE. 

I    Hyde  Park. 


An  Abused  Verb 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  long  suspected  that  some  news-  I 
'  paper  men  were  using  the  word  flay  in  [ 

■  the  sense  of  beat  or  belabor,  but  I  was  ' 
not  sure  of  it  till  last  Sunday,  when  1 
read  In  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  late 
R.  M.  Morse  that  "he  never  flayed  the 
air."    The  word  is  a  favorite  for  head- 1 

j/lines.  and  headline  practice  may  in  time 
"become   dictionary   practice.     Are  we| 
seeing  here  one  of  thoso  curious  in- , 
j  stances    in    which    on    initial    blundei  I 
grows  to  be  good  custom  '  Turning  from 
words  to  clothes,  is  it  a  fair  guess  that  I 

■  the  habit  of  wearing  trousers  turned  up  I. 
I  sprang  from  the  absenlmindedness  of  | 

some  distinguished  personage  on  some 
public  occasion'.'  S.  H.  H.  j 

Cambridge. 

[GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

Last  night  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  was  J 

*  hr-f<rd  in  conee'-t  at  Symphony  Hall  with] 
I  Fritz  Krcisler  as  soloist.  The  program' 
I  was  as  follows:      Harvard  Glee  Club, 

[  Adoramus   Te.    I'alestrina;   Ave  Maria, 

•  Vittoria:  Crucifixus,  I^otti;  Mr.  Kreisler, 
Sonata  in  E  major.  J.  S».  Bach:  Largo 
in  C  minor.  Friedemann  Bach;  Prelude 

I  and  Allegro,  Pugnani:  Harvard  Glee 
I  Club,  Give  'a.  Rouse.  Bantock;  Lady  of 
I  the  Lagoon.  Bantock:  Serenade.  Boro- 
I  dine;  Drake's  Drum.  Coleridge-Taylor; 
I  Mr.  Kreisler.  Hymn  to  the  Sun.  from 

■  "Le  Coq  d'Or,"  itimsky  Korsakoff  ;  Two 
J  Slavonic  Dances,  i;o  G  minor,  (b)  G 
j  major.  Dvorak;  Valse-Capviee.  Chabrier- 

lx>effler;    Harvard   Glee  Club.  Matona, 
Lovely   Maiden,   Lassus;     Love  Songs 
I  i  waltzes),    Brahms;    Xow    Let  Every 

Tongue.  Bach. 
I    The  Harvard  Glee  Club  sang  hest  the 
1  group  of  old    songs.     The   singing  of 
Vittoria's  "Ave  Maria"   and    the  "Cru- 
cifixus"   of    Lotti    showed    a    line  sense 
lot  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  these  fine 
I  old  pieces,  besides  a  very  high  degree 
!  of  musicianship.    The  accords  were  rich 
land   finely    shaded.     Their  crescendos 
were  carefully  approached  and  the  rich  I 
swelling"  of   those  big,   sonorous  parts 
were  highly  satisfying.     An  intereptinr 
feature    on    their    program    was  Ban 
tock's   seiiin!,'    of   Browning's    "Give  : 
Rouse."    Of  this  they  gave  a  very  spjr 
ited  performance   which  won  much  ap- 
plause.   The  Korodine  piece  did  not  seem 

■  to  make  so  much  of  an  impression — per- 
haps because  the  audience  received  it 
too  solemnly.  The  program  was  com- 
pleted appropriately  with  a  splendid 
rendition  of  Bach's  "Now  Let  Every 
Tongue."  Throughout  their  program  the 
organization  gave  evidence  of  thorough 
and  highly  intelligent  training,  and  Dr. 
A.  T.  Davison.  06,  deserves  high  praise 
for  having  developed  this  group  to  such 
a  degree. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  program  was  of  excep- 
tional interest.  By  this  time  hardly 
anything  remains  to  be  said  of  his  play- 
ing. Suffice  it  that  his  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  Bach  sonata  was  one 
of  the  biggest  single  things  that  Bos- 
ton has  heard  for  a  long  time.  His 
tone  in  the  pi'-ce  of  Rimsky-KorsakofC 
was  the  old  Kreisler  tone  raised  to  the 
nth  degree  in  its  mellow  loveliness-  In 
the  Valse-eaprice  Mr.  Kreisler's  tone 
suggested  the  unwinding  of  a  spool  of 
given  thread.  Among  his  encores  were 
two  of  his  own  compositions — "Caprice 
Vieiyiois"  and  "La  Gitana."  The  Har- 
vard Gjee  Club  was  very  fortunate  In 
Laving  secured  Mr.  Kreisler  as  a  soloist; 
and  altogether  the  concert  was  a  very 
interesting  and  highly  successful  event. 


The  repertoire    •  1 ' '"■  tw  °!''  vs 

Association  Includes  sovoral  operas 
Which  will  be  heard  In  Boston  for  the 
first  time. 

"Aphrodite"  will  be'  pet 
Wednesday  night  ut  th-  Boston  Opera 
House.  It  Is  not  a  now  opera;  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  ■'Aphrodite,"  the 
spectacular  play  now  in  Now  York,  al- 
though the  two  are  based,  on  Plerro 
Louys's  sensual   romance,   which  was 

published  in  1S96. 

••Aphrodite."  tne  opera,  in  six  scenes, 
libretto  by  Louis  Le  Gramont,  music  by 
Camllle  Srlangcr.  was  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comluuc  Paris,  on  March  27,  190b 
When  Miss  Mary  Garden  took  the  part 
of  Chrysls.  . , 

The  storv  is  as  follows;  At  Alexan- 
dria. Demetrh.s.  a  handsome  sculptor, 
the  friend  of  Queen  Berenice  who  wished 
to  serve  him  as  a  model  for  his  statue 
of  Aphrodite,  rich,  influential,  is  bored. 
He  consults  the  Jewess.  Chimairls,  who. 
reading  his  hand,  tells  htm  that  his 
future  will  be  lost  in  the  blood  o£  a 
woman,  and  then  in  his  own  Wood. 
Demetrlos  passes  on.  sceptical,  when  ho 
sees  a  woman  whose  tawny  golden  hair 
lightens  the  night,  whose  gait  U  sup- 
ple and  harmonious.  The  beauty  of  her 
body  is  revealed  at  every  step.  This  is 
Chrysis  of  Galilee.  Demetrios  is  at  once 
enslaved.  She  says  to  him:  "I  have 
never  yet  refused  myself  to  any  one, 
but  you.  master  of  Alexandria,  will 
never  know  my  beauty." 

"I'll  givo  you   all  the  gold  in  the 
world." 

'T  am  tired  of  gold.  I  wish  of  you 
only  three  things:  A  looking-glass,  a 
comb,  a  necklace." 

Demetrlos  swears  by  Aphrodite  to  fcleaj 
for  Chrysis  the  looking  glass  of  Bacehis, 
In  which  Sappho  had  admired  herself; 
to  kill  Touni,  the  wit-  of  the  high  priest, 
bo  as  to  secure  her  ivory  comb,  and,  in- 
famous sacrilege,  to  take  the  sacred 
necklace  of  pearls  from  the  statue  ofl 
Aphrodito  in  her  ttfmple.  DemetrlosJ. 
though  horrified,  swears  to  accomplish! 
all  this.  Chrysis,  in,  turn,  swears  to  bd 
his. 

On  a.  moonlit  night  Demetrios  enters, 
the  temple.  There  stands  the  colossal' 
etatue  of  the  goddess  on  a  pedestal  oll 
rosy  stone,  and  about  her  neck  is  the 
necklace  of  pearls  in  seven  rows.  Hear- 
ing the  priests  enter,  he  hides.  Chrysisj 
comes  in  and  puts  her  own  minor., 
comb  and  necklace,  before  the  statue  as 
an  offering.  Demetrios  already  has i  tne , 
i  gilver  mirror  of  Bacchis;  having  stabbed 
Touni.  ho  possesses  her  sacred  ivory, 
I  comb.  He  now  steals  the  necklace. 

There  is  a  banquet  at  the  house  of 
Bacchis  and  all  are  joyous,  except 
Chrysis,  who  is  indifferent.  Bacchis 
orders  a  slave  to  bring  in  the  sacred 
mirror.  Lo.  it  has  disappeared.  Chrysis 
can  hardly  conceal  her  exultation,  but 
her  cry  is  lost  in  the  exclamations  of 
the  guests.  A  Slave,  Selene,  jealous  of 
the  admiration  excited  by  her  sister 
accuses  her  cf  the  theft.  Corinna  Is 
dragged  out  to  bo  crucified.  Chrysis, 
now  madly  in  love  with  Demetrios. 

*^She  finte  him  in  his  studio,  fie  places 
the  comb  in  her  hair,  the  necklace  about 
her  neck;  she  gazes  into  the  sacred 
looking-glass.  There  is  a  glowing  scene 
of  love  Together  they  repeat  the  last 
lines  of  a  Galilean  love  song,  when 
suddenly  there  are  distent  rumors.  The 
city  is  aroused  by  the  crimes  and  sacri- 
lege. The  people  curse  the  unknown 
criminal.  Now,  remorseful,  Demetrios 
bids  Chrysis  leave  him.  She  begs  to  be 
his  slave;  she  will  obey  him  in  every- 
thing and  she  swears  obedience,  not  by 
Aphrodite  but  by  Jahveh,  the  god  of 
her  Israel.  Demetrios  commands  hen 
to  go  through  the  city  wearing  comb 
and  necklace  and  carrying  the  mirror, 
•Thus  you  will  walk:  in  the  city,  and 
tomorrow  I  shall  visit  you  in  prison." 
The  people  ask  Chrysis,  wrapped  in  a| 
cloak,  who  the,  guilty  one  can  be.  She 
•nters  the  lighthouse  and  appears  on  the 
outer  balcony  displaying  the  three  ornaj 
ments  The  crowd  at  first  believe  her  to! 
be  Aphrodite.  Recognising  her  at  last* 
there  is  a  rush  toward  her. 

Demetrios  does  not  fulfil  his  promise. 
Chrysis  pines  for  his  coming.  She  drinksj 
the  deadly  hemlock,  while  of  her  friends 
only  two  little  flute  players,  Myrto  and 
Rhodis,  are  near  her.  Demetrios  finds 
her  dead,  aid  he,  remembering  the 
words  of  the  palmist,  falls  lifeless.  The 
little  flute  p  ayers  bear  to  the  sacred 
wood  of  sycimores  and  cypress  trees, 
the  adorable  and  adored  body  of  Chrysis 
and  bury  it  beneath  flowers,  at  the .  bot- 
tom of  the  tomb,  in  the  pale  »™»n»«*£ 
At  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  tne 
chief  parts  were  thus  taken:  Demetrios. 
Leon  Beyle;  Bacchis.  Claire  Friche 
The"™-  Begin*  Badet;  Myrto  and; 
Rhodis.  Miss  Mathleu-Lutz  and  Miss 
Demallier;  Corinna,  Miss  Du"iesni  ; 
ChimaiHs,  Miss  Brophy;  the  Jailer,  Huj 
berieau.  Luigini  conducted.  This  firs  , 
performance  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  victims  of  the  catastrophe  of 
,  Cpurriers.  .  1 

j    Tiieie  were  55  performances  at  the 
3  Opera  Comique  in  190S,  7  in  190,,  13  iir 
190S  2  in  190!*,  2  in  1910,  10  in  1911,  17  in  | 
1913!  4  in  1914.  15  in  1918. 

"Aphrodite."  a  drama  in  five  nets  ana 
in  -  crse.  bared  bv  Pierre  Frondaie  on  I 
the  romance  of  Pierre  Louys,  was  pro- 
cured at  the  .hea.re  r.f  the  .tenul- saiico, 
•Paris,  on  March  1\  1914.   Kenri  Fevrter 


•Innn  nCorlnn)  was  first 
■"astrlly.  but  on  April  27 

1  wildly  the  bacchanal* 
drunken  scene.  "And 
.  ..ml  harmonious  body  ap- 
peared on  the  cross  there  was  a  murmur 
of  admiration  in  the  theatre."  Jean 
■Worms  took  the  part  of  Dometnos. 
There  were  SS  performances  beforo  the 
Huns  invaded  Belgium. 


The  part  ,rC 
taken  by  Miss 
Miss  Isia  da i 
and   mimed  11 
when  her  sli 


"The  Spanish  Hour" 
"L'Heure  Espagnolc."  which  will  be 
performed  here  next  Saturday  night  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  13  a  musical 
comedy  In  one  act.  poem  by  Franc- 
Nohain,  music  by  Maurice  Ravel.  It 
was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  on  May  19.  1911.  Th«  cast  was 
as  follows:  Ramiro,  Jean  Perier;  Don 
Inigo,  Delvoye;  Gozalve,  Coulomb; 
Torquemada,  Cazeneuve ;  Concepcion, 
Genevieve  Vix.  Ruhlmann  conducted 
There  were  10  performances  that  year. 

Franc-Nohain's  comedy  had  been 
played  before:  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  Oct. 
2S,  1904.  Don  Inigo  Gomez,  Darraa; 
Gonzalve.  Cazalis;  Torquemada,  Liser;  J 
Ramiro,  Decard;  Conception  (sic)  Mme.  I 
Rosni-Derys.  There  were  27  perform- 
ances that  year;  17  in  1905,  11  in  1906. 

The  story  is  a  joyous  one.  Torque- 
mada is  a  watch  and  clock  maker.  The 
muleteer  Ramiro  brings  a  watch  into 
his  shop  to  be  repaired.   "It's  a  family 
treasure.   It  saved  my  uncle,  the  torea- 
dor, from  death.   When  a  bull  in  the 
arena  at  Barcelona  tried  to  jab  him  in 
the   belly,    this  watch    in    his  pocket 
saved   him   from   the   horn."  Torque- 
mada will  repair  the  watch,  but  it  is 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  he  winds 
the  city  clocks.    He'll  bo  back  in  an 
hour  if  Ramiro  will  wait.    This  does 
not  suit  Concepcion,  the  jeweller's  wife, 
for  at  this  hour  she  receives  the"visits 
of  her  lover,  Gonzalve,  a  poet.  She  asks 
the  muleteer  to  carry  into  her  room  one 
of  the  tall  Catalanian  clocks.  He  gladly 
consents,  for  he  dreaded  a  talk  with 
the  woman.  "I'm  only  too  happy  to  find 
something  to  do.    It  is  I,  senora,  that 
make  excuses.    I   cut,   alas,   a  sorry 
figujlb  in  a  parlor.   A  muleteer  has  no 
conversation."    So  Ramiro  carries  this 
clock  up  to  Concepcion's  room.  Now 
the  poet  has  hidden  in  one  of  the  clocks. 
There  is   an   interchange  and  Ramiro 
takes  the  concealed  Gonzalve  into  the 
wife's  room.  Inigo,  the  banker,  another 
lover    comes  in.    He  too,  hides  in  a 
clock,  and  is  taken  up.  But  Concepcion 
is  now    admiring    the    muleteer.  She 
wonders  at  the  ease  shown  in  carrying 
the  two  heavy  burdens.  "And  there  was 
always  a  smile  on  his  lips.   Truly  his 
muscles  surpass  belief."   She  takes  Ra- 
miro to  her  room,  and  is  happy.  The; 
husband  returning,  finds  Gonzalve  and 
Don  Inigo,  for  they  have  left  their  hid- 
ing places.   They  buy  the  clocks,  and 
if  Ramiro  will  take  them  to  their  re-j 
spective  houses,    he   will   be  paid  in 
ducats.  The  muleteer  has  a  proud  soul; 
in  view  of  the  circumstances,  he  should  > 
refuse   but  Concepcion  puts  an  end  to 
his  scruples:    "Do  it  Ramiro;  such  ts 
life!" 

Revel's  music  is  said  to  be  ae  gay, 
piquant,  humorous,  ironical  as  the  libret- 
to These  is  an  interesting  study  'Con- 
cerning a  Musical  Comedy"  with  special 
reference  to  "The  Spanish  Hlour"  In 
Jean-Aubry's  "French  Music  of  Today." 
"Though  we  thought  it  exquisite,; 
•L'Heure  Espagnole'  cannot  contribute  a 
date  in  the  history  of  French  music,  as, 
was  the  case  with  'Pelleas,'  but  this 
amusing  work,  conceived  in  a  profound- 
ly French  spirit,  by  a  musician  of  ex- 
tremely marked  individuality,  merits 
more  attention,  and  is  more  suggestive 
of  side-issues  than  some  heavy  sympho- 


nies or  some  too-well- written  quartets. 
.   .   .  There  was  question  of  applying 
to  opera-comique  from  the  same  inge- 
nuity and  the  same  comprehension  of  , 
the  actual  requirements  as  were  applied  j 
by  Wagner  in  writing  'Tristan,*  or  De- 
bussy   in   composing    'Pelleas.'     It  is 
against  the  view  that  such  a  task  is  un-  | 
worthy  of  a  musician  that  we  must  pro-  | 
test,  and  precisely  in  'L'Heure  Espag- 
nole' is  its  proof.    .    .    .    The  contrast  j 
of  characters  is  carried  out  with  rare 
sureness.    The  part  df  Gonsalve  is,  in 
its  entirety,  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
musical  caricature  that  have  succeeded 
in  remaining  delicate  and  truly  musical. 
Those  of-  Ramiro  and  of  Concepcion  sug- 
gest how  much  Maurice  Ravel  could  ae-  j 
complish  for  the  stage  if  he  were  to  de-  1 
vote  himself  to  a  work  of  greater  de-  j 
velopment.    But  what  transpires  above 
all  from   this  'L'Heure  Espagnole'  be- 
sides the  vivacious  "personality  of  the 
composer,  is  the  delicacy  and  tact  with  j 
which  he  has  contrived  to  avoid  the  in- 
sipid flavor  of  operetta  and  the  heavy 
humor  of  opera-bouffe.    Equally  distant 
from  vulgarity  and.  from  bombast,  this 
musical  comedy  pursues  its  course  with 
spirit,  combined  with  the  twofold  pleas- 
ant charm,  of  a  pwjuant  vocal  substance, 
and  of  the  subtly  colored  orchestration 
with  which  the  'Rapsodie'  had  made  us 
acquainted,  and  of  which  'Daphnis  et 
Chloe'   was  afterward   to  furnish  the 
most  exquisite  of  proofs.  ...  It  proves 
today  that  the  comic  sense  and  the 
musical  sense  are  not  so  remote  from 
each  other  as  certain  Puritans  of  music 
would  have  us  believe." 


Carpenter's  Ballet 

John  .Aloen  Carpenter's  ballet,  '  The 
Birthday  or.'  tiMuJ"1*"*11-"  will  be  per- 


wiih  Donizetti's  sparkling  opera  ujmi-,, 
sir  d'Amore."  ^  , 

This  ballet  was  produced  by  the  Chl-l 
cgao  Opera  Association  In  Chicago  Deaf 
£1,  1919.  The  stage  set-tings  and  costumes 
wore  designed  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones.  ' 
Adolph  Bolm  took  the  part  of  the  Dwarf; j 
Ruth  Page  that  of  the  Infanta.    _  .    _  | 

The  ballet  is  baaed  on  Oscar  \\  lloe  sr 
story  of  tho  same  name.  "The  Birthday 
of  the  Infanta,"  first  called  "The  Birth- 1; 
day  of  the  Little  Princess."  was  pub-1 
llsheTl  In  Paris  lllustre,  a  weekly  journal 
(Paris,  London  and  New  York),  March' 
30,  1S89.  In  the  Paris  edition,  which  ap- 
peared'simultaneously  with  the  English, 
the  French  translation  was  entitled 
"L'Annlversaire  do  la  Naissance  de  la 
Petite  princesse."  The  translation  into 
Dutch  bv  Dr.  P.  H.  Hitter  was  pub- 
lished at  Utrecht  in  1S89  with  three  of  tho 
stories  in  "The  Happy  Prince  ;  Fan- 
taslen  naar  het  cngelsch  van  Oscar 
Wilde."  The  story  was  Included  in  A 
House  of  Pomegranates"  (London 
The  story  then  entitled  "The  Birthday  of 
the  Infanta"  was  dedicated  in  this  vol- 
ume to  Mrs.  William  H.  Greivfell  oX  f  an- 
low  Court  (Lady  Destoorough).  Wilde 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  I  am  de- 
lighted at  what  vou  say  about  the  Little 
Princess.'  In  point  of  stylo  it  is  my  best 
story  .  I  thought  of  it  in  olack  and 
silver,  and  the  French  makes  it  pink  and 

S  The' story,  adapted  for  the  stage  by  s 
Stuart  Walker  of  the  Portmanteau  The-- 
aire,  was  performed  here  on  Nov.  20,  1916, 
when  the  settings  and  costumes  were] 
by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Alexander.  Gregory 
Kelly  took  the  part  of  the  Dwarf;] 
Nancy  Winston  played  the  Infanta. 

When  Mr.  Carpenter's  ballet  was  per- 
formed in  Chicago,  Mr.  Edward  C  Moore 
wrote  the  following  description  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Journal:- 

"Much  use  was  made  of  brilliant  colors 
against  a  neutral  background.  To  right 
and  left  were  two  doorways  leading  into 
gray  buildings,  the  doorways  high  and 
rather  narrow,  with  an  effect  of  gigantic 
height.  In  the  centre,  toward  the  rear, 
was  a  raised  platform  with  grilled  rail- 
ing. In  the  background  a  row  of  moun- 
tains was  uplifted  against  a  sunset  sky. 

"Whereupon  at  one  side  and  another 
began  to  appear  servants,  court  attend- 
ants, heralds,  the  infanta,  Ruth  Page 
in  private  life,  her  duennas,  and  her 
playmates.  The  grown-ups  of  the  piece 
were  costumed  exaggeratedly  upwards, 
the  children,  equally  exaggeratedly, 
sidewards,  with  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  height  of  the  one  and  lessening  that 
of  the  other.  The  infanta  and  her  play- 
mates wore  enormous  puffed  sleeves, 
hoop-skirts  that  measured  yards  in  I 
diameter,  preposterous  fuzzy-wigs. 

"They  nodded,   swayed,   and  bobbed) 
about  the  stage  like  a  field  of  poppies, 
and  not  at  all  unlike  them  in  shape  and 

color.   The  major-domo  led  on  a  file  of  ■ 
servants  bearing-  birthday  gifts  to  the, 
little  infanta.   These  were  duly  exclaim- 
ed over  in  pantomime.  Finally  the  child-  | 
ren  took  their  seats  on  the  platform  |t 
and  the  games  began. 

"First  there  was  a  Spanish  dance,  the] 
most  brilliant  single  bit  of  dancing  in 
the  piece,  done  by  Margit  Leeraas  and N 
some  companions  who  ordinarily  belong, 
to   the   opera  company's   ballet  «corps.g 
Then  a  pair  of  clown  jugglers,  then  at! 
most   delectable   bull-fight,    with  bull, 
hobby-horses,    picadors,   and  matador, 
all  complete.  Finally  the  climax  of  tlielS 

sh°w'-  „  j      »,  I 

"It  was  Bolm,  appearing  as  Pedro,  the  g 
grotesque,  misshapen  dwarf,  whose  cap-  Hi 
erings  were  to  afford  the  Infanta  herB 
final  bit  of  pleasure.  They  did.  His  fi 
springs,  tumbles  and  grimaces  resulted 
in  his  bearing  off  the  prize,  her  hand-  P 
kerchief  tossed  to  him  over  the  railing. 

"Those  who  went  to  the  Portmanteau  j 
organization  will  remember  that  Pedro  1 
fell  in  lovo  with  the  infanta  with  all  the  J 
force  of  his  uncivilized  little  heart,  and  j 
that  he  died  of  shock  at  seeing  his  own  L 
grotesque  image  in  a  mirror.   All  this  V 
was  in  the  ballet.   It  worked  out  quite  I 
as  intelligent  and  good  a  story  for  pan- 
tomime as  it  was  for  words,  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  the  accentuated  gestures 
that  are  miming. 

"Here  there  was  another  scene,  the 
interior  of  the  gloomy  hall,  again  with 
enormous  effects  of  height,  with  gigan- 
tic candles  in  their  holders  and  a  pair 
of  immense  mirrors  before  which  the 
dwarf  died.  It  ended  with  the  children 
returning  from  their  banquet,  discover- 
ing the  body,  and,  saddened,  stealing 
away." 

How  the  Greenwich  Village 
Shows  Had  Their  Origin 

Apropos  of  the  appearance  here  tomor- 
row of  the  Greenwich  Village  Follies, 
with  Frances  White  and  other  riotous 
comedians.  Mr.  J.  C.  Drum  has  written 
the  following  story  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage: 

"Tho  origin  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
movement  in  New  York  city  was  a  real 
estate  promotion  scheme.  Fifteen  years 
ago  a  smart  firm  took  options  on  a  vast 
expanse  of  run-down  dwellings,  stables, 
alley  shacks,  almost  everything  of  a 
run-down  nature  in  the  locality,  and 
then  started  to  clothe  the  entire  group 
with  the  romance  of  the  Parisian  Quar- 
tier  Latin.  Result,  today  there  Is  in 
New  York  a  distinct  colony  devoted  to 


Jreenwieh — apartment,  dwelling,  stable 
-are  now  fabulous.  The  gams  worked, 
•ut  brought  with  It  many  benoflts,  the 
■rincipal  one  of  which  was  the  colonlza- 
lon  of  the  devotees  of  the  higher 
nought  in  painting,  sculpture,  drama 
jid  literature. 

•The  biggest  result  of  all  was  In  the 
ranratic  field,  for  tho  Greenwich  Village 
"heatre  resulted.  From  Its  portals  there  .' 
as  boon  launched  in  three  brief  seasons,  i 
The  Better  Ole,'  which  went  up  town  to  ' 
!  larger  theatre:  the  Greenwich  Village 
[tallies,    the    unique   rovlsieaJ  comedy, 
brhtch  moved  to  the  larger  Nora  Bayes 
rheatro  later,  and  Nance  O'Neil's  latest 
Success,  which  has  also  just  moved  up- 
ifiown. 

it  "Through  the  Washington  Square  > 
[Players,  and  the  Provincetown  Players, 
i&reenwich  Village  has  developed  Philip 
Moeller.  author  of  'Mme.  Sand'  for  Mrs. 
rake,  and  'Moliere'  for  Henry  Miller 
and  Blanche  Bates;  and  the  bright  par-, 
tlcular  dramatic  revelation  of  the  season, 
Eugene  O'Neil.  son  of  the  veteran  actor 
James  O'Neil,  and  author  of  'On  the 
Horizon.'  " 

Dramatically,  therefore,  the  re'al  estate 
promotion  scheme  has  been  worth  while. 
And  the  artistic  world  has  been  hoi  pod 
out  of  the  stables  of  MacDougal  alloy,  J 
and  the  literary  world  as  well.  Jo  John- ; 
son,  the  famous  sculptor,  helped  his  in- 
spirations from  the  tables  of  the  Bree- ' 
vort  and  the  Lafayette.  And  there  are  , 
others,  perhaps  oblique  in  their  artistic 
developments,  who  have  village  ad-, 
dresses.  Lenine  and  Trotsky  shambled 
shout  this  purlieu;  Harry  Kemp,  the 
poet,  had  many  a  crust  of  bread  in 
Schuman's  the  all-night  feeder  of  the 
Jefferson  Market  police  court;  "Benny" 
Decaseeres  utilized  the  locality  as  an  in- 
tellectual chopping-block  when  he 
couldn't  get  an  audience  at  Jack's  up- 
town; Carlo  Fornaro  wrote  his  "Diaz 
the  Tyrant"  there  before  goingfl  on  a 
vacation  for  criminal  litjel  to  Black-, 
well's  island,  and  suffering  martyrdom 
while  Madero  won  the  presidency  of 
Mexico  and  lost  it;  and  John  Reed, 
wanted  for  soviet  associations,  browsed 
about  the  village.  Some  others  are  John 
Fleming  Wilson,  Floyd  Dell.  Dudley 
Digges.  Helen  Westley,  Paul  Thompson, 
Guido  Bruno.  Of  course,  the  most  01' 
the  artistic  publicity  has  centred  about 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  and  her 
studio;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  earn- 
t  workers,  all  striving  for  the  elusive 
me  down  there.  i 


•  •tuile.o.    A 1 1  h . m : •- h  lit  1VITV  of  thin  pi 

her  pHyitu;  lurked  f ho ineco  inrj  1' 
jliance  and  clarity,"  her  pVrfnrm.*vni'e 

It  was  otherwise  vow  crcd;t'\bl*r  for 
in  a  ph'(  e  of  tremordoui  technical.  dl 

oulty.  nnd  carefully  avoided  by  rv 
nlnnWt.'t  fur  that  r<»;iion.  The  Improm 
— essentially  a  nor.unin  In  clwnrtt 
was  very  well  played ;  But  the  O  mfl 

nocturne  was  Riven  a  rather  dry 


greatness  of  the  man  with 
has  spent  her  simple  •WW^*?  * 
suddenly  revealed  to  her.    »*»e  *  t  ece 
and  ward.  Hosa,  who  some  years hefo re 
had  developed  a  halZ-glrlieh  attacl  mont 
for  her  uncle,  and  run  Wtfjg™' 
suddenly  returns  a  colobrated  act 
She  has  fled  from  the  capital  to  e-  .. 
the  attentions  of  Michel  Floutet 

HO!!  nntTve  Si'  ^rteMKllconvontlona!    rendering.     Miss  Oh, 
ami  devotedly  attached  to  an  older  com-  played  sUryahin',  very  beautiful  t 
panion  of  many  years    to  whM» .  -he  - 
wishes  to  remain  faithful,  but  ho  >o u 
and  ardor  of  tho  young  author  ay, ,  akin 
in  her  an  unsuspected  physical  passlom 
She  discovers  the  humiliating  fact  that 

to  resist  anoi a u .  ,  passion,  weak;  it  was  just  saved  from  dullness 

™?h„    ^Z.T?W4  t0  lt   Therefore  bv .  Mr.   Repper's  spirited  "Hondo  Ser- 
Vf  me,  to  her  old  uncle  but  she  leaves  bienne"-a     simple     little     composition  I 
t      i,J™^hmd  her  and  Michael  fol-  tnade  very  interesting  by  the  reiteration! 
law.     It  ?»  f5om  the  conversation  of  V  a  fast  dance  figure,  about  which  the  I 
lows.     It  IS   irum    „,_„„         ^,hole    I)iece    is    bullt       0f    tne  pIece 

tailed  "The  Maiden  With  tho  Daffodil" 
hve  cannot  say  as  much.  Were  the  piece 
called  "The  Maiden  Aunt  With  the 
Daffodil,"  it  had  been  much  more  ap- 
propriately named;  and  we  feel  that 
then  many  things  would  suggest  them- 
e  said  of  it.    For  it  impresses 


S57 


sonata  very  well,  and  was  nt  her  best  , 

In  the  same  composer's  prelude*,  which  , 
followed.     Tho   Stravinsky  "Berceuse" 
received  delicate  and  Intelligent  treat- 
ment in  her  hnnds. 
The  last  part  of  the  program  was,. 


Riolle  and  Michel  that  Mme.  Riolle  be- 
gins to  discern  the  intellectual  measure 
of  greatness  of  her  husband.  She,  in 
turn,  is  horrified  to  find  that  her  grow- 
ing jealousy  of  Rosa  is  really  the  out- 
come of  her  growing  fondness  for  the 
hlndsome  Michel,  and  in  the  end  she  hen ,  many 
dies  from  an  attack  of  the  heart  while  'elves  to  b 

she  Is Tearching  in  the  encyclopaedia  one  as  a  vague,  clumsy  and  vain  striv 

Zl^y^^fX^^,  53-^  »  youngish,  and  delectable  "flap. 
£K£  of  the  piay  lies  in  the  gJJ. -U     bu    wou  d  =ch  more  d^flnUe. 

wUnTdESE ^altoSnwMmOrioMy  arrangement  of  the  Strauss 
Tdmirable  Tn  their  honesty,   discusses'waltz  Miss  Church  played  very  nicely, 


tho  last 


Miss  Church  has  a  delicate  and  facile 
touch  and  a  good  technique,  although 
by  no  means  an  ample  one.  Her  dy- 
namic effects  were  not  what  could  have 
been  desired;  they  were  sometimes  in- 
coherent and  somewhat  muddled.  But 
the  greater  part  of  her  playing  was  of 
a  very  satisfactory  nature,  and  she  de- 
serves praise  for  her  selection  of  such 
a  fine  Chopin  group— and  for  having 
given  the  Skryabin  pieces. 


ew  French  Plays  as  Seen  by 
the  Stage's  Correspondent 

SachaGuitry's"Beranger":  "Interrupt- 
ing the  run  of  'Mon  Pere  avait  Raison* 
in  full  career,  he  has  just  given  a  new- 
play,  'Bcranger,'  at  the  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin. It  was  natural  that  after  the  suc- 
cess of  the  satirical  comedy  he  should 
return  to  his  biographical  plays,  but' 
'Beranger'  can  hardly  be  said  to  equal 
•Debureau'  or  'Pasteur.'  Of  course,  there 
are  brilliant  passages,  as  there  always 
are  in  his  plays,  but  in  some  respects 
the  piece  Is  a  trifle  empty.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  school  oneself  into  seeing 
above  the  adulation  of  the  hour  and 
easy  brilliant  victories,  but  even  with 
/his  present  vogue  I  venture  to  think  that 

Tne  new  piece  will  not  please  the  public 
taste  as  have  some  of  hie  earlier  plays. 
M.  Guitry  lacks  the  human  sympathy 
that  would  make  of  such  a  play  a 
great  play,  but  in  'La  Pelerine  Ecossaise' 
he  had  found  his  real  path  towards 
satirical  comedy.  In  'Berangei-"  he  is,  of 
course,  the  famous  song  writer,  and 
here  again  one  must,  in  all  frankness, 
warn  him  that,  as  an  actor,  he  is  not 
suited  to  compositions  of  this  kind.  Lu- 
cien  Guitry,  his  father,  gives  a  magni- 
ficent portrait  of  Talleyrand,  and  Mme. 
Yvonne  Printemps  sings  charmingly  sev- 
eral airs  of  the  old  ballad  writer.  Somt 
day,  when  I  have  time  and  space— if 
the  ever-crowded  Paris  stage  ever  al- 
lows me  both— I  may  deal  more  fully 
with  M.  Sacha  Guitry's  latest  play." 

Curel's  "L'Ame  en  Folic":  "1  think 
that  we  all  felt  the  stir  of  greatness  at 
the  first  performance  of  'L'Ame  en 
Fojie,"  by  Francois  de  Carol,  at  the 
Theatre  des  Arts.  Rarely  have  I  seen 
a  more  appreciative  audience;  rarely 
have  the  critics  been  so  unanimous  in 
praise,  and,  what  is  even  more  gratify- 
ing, the  public  has  indorsed  the  verdict 
f  the  press,  and  are  flocking  to  the 
Sheatre  on  the  outer  boulevards, 
since  the  days  when  Antoine  dis- 
d  him  and  produced  his  first 
at  the  Theatre  Libre,  M.  de  Curel 
ranked  among  tne  chief  Flench 
^Statists  of  his  time  and  earned  the 
•amiration  of  his  ,  literary  confreres. 
SEblays  are  always  intellectual  treats, 
^Whls  powerful  reasoning  and  the 
■fecity  of  the  problems  that  he  es- 
'have  not  heretofore  made  him 
lar  with  the  masses.  He  is  a  think- 
Cking  at  times  the  human  sensi- 
ess  that  endears,  and  his  plays 
'often  subtle,  and  too  philosophical 
ake  good  drama.  Even  'L'Ame  en 
unquestionably  a  masterpiece, 
jone  of  the  finest  works  of  modern 
tnre,  is  more  a  philosophy  than  a 
edy.  In  Justin  Riolle  the  author 
pqnsciously  or  unconsciously,  drawn 
rtrait  of  himself.  Riolle  is  a 
le-aged  philosopher,  living  In  the 
is  of  tho  Ardennes  forests  with  his 
a  simple,  honest,  pious  soul,  who 


(thereby   completely  rescuing 

the  problem  of  youth  and  love.  I  may  jsr„°u,p L°JL?!f5*S 
say  that  nover  have  I  heard  certainj 
subjects  so  freely  discussed  upon  any 
stage,  and  yet  how  far  removed  is  this 
from  the  dirty  double  meanings  of  some 
modern  writers.  Whether  one  agrees 
or  not  with  M.  de  Curel's  theories— and 
I,  for  one,  do  not— 'L'Ame  en  Folie'  re- 
mains a  work  that  commands  respect 
and  admiration.  We  were  too  strongly 
moved  to  applaud  overmuch  on  the  first 
night,  but  we  lingered  in  groups,  in  the 
rainy  night  after  the  performance,  with 
that  glowing,  wholesome  sensation  that 
one  derives  from  a  plain,  honest  conver- 
sation with  a  friend  in  this  world  of 
half-truths  and  evasions.  The  primitive 
grandeur  of  the  wild  beasts  and  the 
voice  of  nature  had  spoken  to  us  through 
a  man  who  had  dared  to  look  life  in 
the  face  and  say  exactly  what  he  saw. 
That  such  a  play  as  this  should  not 
have  been  produced  at  the  Comedie 
Francaise  is  at  once  a  lasting  shame 
to  the  first  theatre  of  France  and  a 
singular  good  fortune  for  the  author. 
For  at  present,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Comedie  Francaise  would  have  been 
incapable  of  doing  justice  to  'L'Ame  en 
Folic.'  Indeed,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Lucien  Guitry  and  Gemier,  no 
one  could  have  lived  the  part  of  Riolle 
as  did  Gretillat.  He  was  perfect,  and 
even  his  friends  who  have  followed  his 
long  career  at  the  Odeon  were  aston- 
ished. Tomorrow  he  will  be  a  Boule- 
vard star.    Mile.  Mady  Berry  -was  also 


very  human  as  Mme.  Rii 
as  Michel  Fleutet,  Mile 
M.  Melchoir  were  simi 
Mile.  Juliette  Depresh  . 
never  heard  of  before,  id 
remarkable  penetration  i 
play  was  well  mounted. 


M.  Angelo 
ailomb  and 
1  true,  and 
om  I  had 
1  Rosa  frith 
-race.  The 
Another  drama 


of  M.  de  Curel  will  be  produced  at  the 
Vaudeville  shortly." 

"The  Ambigu  Theatre  has  just  pro- 
duced an  adaptation  of  the  American 
farce.  'The  Very  Idea.'  It  is  sad  and 
exasperating  to  see  such  barren  and 
worthless  stuff  imported  as  typical  of 
English  and  American  drama.  The  plot 
is  absurd  and  the  treatment  devoid  of 
wit,  so  that  in  a  French  adaptation  it 
becomes  preposterously  inane  and  weari- 
some. When  there  are  so  many  clever 
and  interesting  plays  to  bring  over, 
why  do  managers  persist  in  importing 
the  worst  of  our  plays?  Indeed.  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  say  more  upon  the 
subject,  unless  it  Is  to  offer  my  sym- 
pathy to  Albert  Brasseur,  Louis  Gau- 
thier  and  my  friend  Saturnin  Fabre  and 
j  to  Mile.  Dieterie,  who  are  obliged  to 
j  waste  their  time  upon  such  twaddle." 

Sarah   Bernhardt  reappeared  on  the 
j  stage  at  Lyons,  Jan.  27,  in  Rene  Fau- 
1  ehois's  new  play,  "Rossini."    She  plays 
the  composer's  mother;  Fauchois,  Ros- 
Isini. 

MISS  CHURCH  GIVES 


Saturday  afternoon  Marjorie  Church 
gave  a  piano  recital  at  Jordan  Hall.  Tho 
iprogram:  Chopin,  Impromptu  in  F 
sharp,  Nocturne  In  G,  Etude,  (jMiharp 
minor.  Scherzo,  C  aharp  minor;^Skrya- 
bin  Third  Sonata  and  four  preludes; 
Medtner.  An  Idyl;  Stravinsky,  Berceuse 
from  "L  Oiseau  de  Feu"  (arranged,  by 
Charles  Reaper);  Rachmaninoff,  two 
preludes  in  E  flat  and  E  major;  Griftes. 
/"Night  Winds";  Arnold'  Btix,  "The 
Maiden  With  the  Daffodil";  Charles 
Repper,  Roude  Serbicnne;  Strauss-Go- 
jdowsky.  waltz:  "Wine.  Woman  and 
|Song." 

Saturday  afternoon  was  not  the  first 
time  that  Miss  Church  has  played  here; 
'and  her  program  was  interesting.  She 


The  New  York  livening  Post,  in  orth'r 
to  cheer  its  readers,  published  an  article 
by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Fitch  showing  that 

old  records  of  Winter  uioia....  t'  

York's  last  storm  to*  shame:  how  in  17S0 ' 
a   snowstorm    lasted   nine  days:  how; 
ire  winters  of  1657  and  1SSS  were  ter- 
rible.   John  Winthrop  wrote  from  New 
I     -..lion,  Ct.,  in  1717  that  there  had  been 
K  feet  of  snow  in  that  vicinity  the  pre- 
'  vious  winter,  Two  sheep,  which  had  been 
j  hurled  for      days,  were  alive  when  dug 
out.  In  401  the  Black  Sea  was  frozen 
over;  in  76S  the  Dardanelles  were  frozen 
over  and  the  snow  in  some  places  rose 
50  feet  high,  etc.,  etc! 

We  commend  to  Mr.  Fitch  and  to  all 
Interested  in  tho  fall  of  the  imprisoned 
mercury,  snowdrifts,  ice,  a  treatise  'ay 
Gabriel  Pelgnot  of  Dijon  on  "the  most 
severe  winters,  from  296  B.   C.   to  1820 
Inclusive:   followed  by  researches  con- 
cerning the  most  singular  effects  of  light- 
ning from  IfcTC  to  1821;  the  whole  pre- 
ceded by  an  elementary  summary  a'ocut 
winter   considered    astronomically  and 
meteorologically."      This    book    of  210 
j  pages     was     published     at    Dijon  ir, 
!  iXl! :  803  copies  of  which  60  were  large 
paper  and  3  strong  paper  of  Holland, 
il  Anatole  France  dismisses  the  writings  of 
|  the  blameless  Pelgnot  as  books  that  are 
not  books,  but  he  did  the  antiquary  of 
Dijon  injustice. 


A  Search  for  Honor 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Dec.  j 
10.  1816,  published  the  following  adver-  ; 
tisement : 

"Just  published  and  for  sale  by  U.  P. 
I  &  C.  Williams.  No.  8  State  street,  "The 
1  Adventures  of  Uncle  Sam,  in  search 
[after  his  Lost  Honor.  By  Frederick 
Augustus  Fidfaddy.  Esq.  Member  of  the 
I  Legion  of  Honor,  scratch -etery  to  Uncle  j 
|  Parri,  and  privy  councellor  to  himself. 

per  cauidam  grabbo.  (Merino 
Dec.  7."  i 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  book  or. 
pamphlet     What  occasioned  it? 


r.-J.#l.  In:;   ...  \,  m  r re  la  no  mention 

by  "G.  A.  P.."  .,r  Amoa  ,»vlrijr  gotten! 
his  nlove,  hlu.uld   not   Ihone  who  rend 
As  The  Wor  ld  W.irm  ;,«  liifflrmrd  ««  to 

whether  ihl.t  "pntrlotlmif *  of  O.  A.  R.'e» 

ravens,  a   |,e,  ohai    e  litlou   of  popular 

prejuilic.  i.r.d  private  profit  by  which  p 
vendor  can  sell  n  stove:  aranuM.  eject 

and   denounce,    the    vctide*   When  and) 

vendee  In  In  act  of  taking  possesion  of 
his  property;  Hnd  retain  ponscmun  of 

the  stove  ho  has  sold? 

Without  approving  the  went ; merit,  that 
"G.  A.  it."  alleges  that  Amos  was  ex- 
pressing while  attempting  to  seize  and 
take  In  possession  his  move,  and  at  tin 
moment  when  It  Is  alleged  that  Amo.-i 
became  p.  rxona  non  grata  with  the  dog 
and  the  family  of  "O.  A.  R.".  one  would 
like,  for  the  sake  of  patriotism  atrd  that 
thei>e.may  be  a  definition  of  "G.  A.  R,'s" 
idea  of  patriotism,  to  know  if  there  wan 
subsequent  delivery  to  Grlswold  of  the 
hcreln-refered-to  "hot  air  stove." 

If  Grlswold  took  the  stove  with  him. 
while  in  transit  as  noted,  or  there  was 
later  delivery  of  the  said  stow  to  him 
as  vendee  and  lawful  possessor,  and 
not  as  object  for  the  violent  delivery  of 
missiles  of  solid  bodies,  patr'otlsm,  ex- 
cepting for  dog  bites,  head  and  door 
collisions,  fatherly  coat  collar  and 
trousers  seat'  assault,  and  motherly 
pleasure  in  the  violence,  as  interpreted 
by  "G.  A.  R.".  seems  a«  sweetly  ideal- 
istic as  the  New  Engia.  J  conception  of 
a  lynching  bee.  At.  least  it  is  not  taint- 
ed with  fraudulent  cupidity— that  pa- 
triotism that  realized  itself  so  mightly 
in  "G.  A.  R.'s"  conciousnesr.  of  "nation- 
al aspirations"  in  the  moment  that  the 
dog  hil  Amos,  father  laid  hands  upon 
the  seat  or  Amos's  trousers,  and  mother 
said  she  was  glad  that  tho  dog  bit  Amos. 
But  if  there  was  no  delivery  of  the  "hot 
air  stove"  .to  Amos,  there  may  be  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  the  patriotism 
of  "G.  A.  R.".  at  the  innocent  and 
tender  ag*  of  the  10  years  he  mentions, 
was  not  akin  tq  th»  "-'^ action  boys  of 

mat  a&o  have  been  known  to  experience 
Iri  proximity  to  the  Interests  and  pr  ofit' 
:>f  historical  places  and  occasions  and 

circuses.. 

ShpuMr  wo  not  know  all  that  aa  i>e 
(nown  about  Amo3.  the  dog,  aird  the 


stove? 
Provincetown. 


H. 


HEAR  TARASOVA 
IN  RUSSIAN  SONGS 

Symphony  Hall  Audience  Shows 
High  Appreciation 


Taurum 
Latin). 


"Comic  Philosophy" 

A  California  newspaper  published  the 
following  literary  note: 

"Prof.  Josiah  Royce.  author  of  "The 
Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  etc.,  has 
written  an  introduction  to  tne  new  edi- 
tion of  the  late  John  Fiske's  'Comic  Phil 
osophy,'  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 
l>ave  just  published." 


Nina  Tarasova  gave  her  second  song 

recital  of  Russian  music  in  Symphony 
.Hall  yesterday  afternoon.    She  was  as- 
sisted by  Nicola  Thomas,  violinist,  and 
Lazar  S.  Weiner,  accompanist.  . 
The  program  was: 

The  Melody,  TsoUalkowsky,  Perpetuom 
Mobile,  Novaeek,  Poem,  Fleblch,  Nicola 
Thomas;  Russachka  (Tne  Russian  Maid), 
The  Candle.  The  Lullaby,  Kumushka,  Nina 
Tarasova;  Nocturne  E  Flat,  Chopin,  Ron- 
dino,  'Beethoven.  Variation.  Oorelll-Tar- 
tlni,  Nicola  Thomas;  four  Russian  war 
eongs  arranged  by  Arnold  Volpe,  The  Pil- 
grimage of  the  Virgin  fOld  Monastery 
Song),  The  Tiny  House  (18th  Century), 
Mv  Field  (17th  Century),  The  Wedding 
Cake  (18th  Century),  alf°,  Shine  My  Star, 
\-  Vasiliochki,  The  Fires  Like  Black 
Thoughts,  Kallnka.- Nina  Tarasova. 

It  not' only  is  wise  "when  in  Rome  to 
>  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  but  there  are  oc- 
casions in  our  ow;n  country  when  it  is 
Well  to  see  and  to  hear,  as  others  do. 
At  yesterday's  concert  the  audience  and 
the  atmosphere  was  largely  Slavic.  The 
keen  interest  displayed  and  the  hearty 
enthusiasm  shown  for  the  Russian 
•linger  seemed  to  have  its  effect  on 
others  in  the  audience  who  wore  not! 
from  the  "native  land." 

The  remarkable  facial  expression  of 
Mile.   Tarasova  characterized   each   of  [ 
her  songs,  and  much  was  added  to  the  | 
effect   of    her   Interpretations    by    the  I 
picturesque  and  varied  costumes  which 
she  wore  during  the  program. 


Amos,  the  Copperhead 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  is  patriotism,  that  a  dog  biting 
a  man  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.  followed  by 
the  rejoicing  of  a  woman  and  the  re- 
currence of  canine  assault,  plus  forcible 
ejection  by  process  of  hand  holds  'of 
coat  collar  and  breeches  bottom,  plus 
violent  head  contact  with  a  door,  should 
have  "put  more  patriotism"  into  G.  A.  R. 
than  all  other  things  combined  that  have 
happened  in  his  life? 

"G.  A.  R."  mentions  that  he  "had 
never  seen  his  father  angr  y  before  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
woman"; that  Amos  Grlswold  came  to 
"their  house  to  get  a  hot  air  stove 
G.  A.  R.'s  father  had  sold  him,"  and 
ihat  Griswold  had  "stooped  over  to  pick 
.  nn  the  stove"  when  the  canine  and  pa- 


Thc  New  York  Evening  rost,  consider, 
ing  Gen.  George  Washington  as  treated 
by  novelists— Gertrude  Atherton,  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  Weir  Mitchell— thinks 
that  certain  pages  in  Thackeray's  "Vir- 
ginians" are  "the  most  memorablo 
Washington  pages  in  fiction." 

When  this  novel  appeared,  wis  not 
Thackeray  roundly  abused  In  this  coun-l 
try  for  his  audacity  in  attempting  to. 
portray  the  hero?  Did  not  the  North* 
American  Review  attack  Thackeray, 
savagely?  '  '■>*] 

"The  Virginians"  has  of  late  years, 
been  underrated.  Thero  arc  some,  who 
also  pooh  pooh  "The  Adventure*  Otj 
Philip,"  and  lind  it  only  tedious  moral- 
izing and  repetitions.  Wo  are  sorry  for 
them.  *■':»  tho  other  hand,  one  of  Thack- 
eray's greatest  novels,  "Barry  Lyndon," 
is  neglected.    Writing  it.  did  he  not  to- 
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no  was 
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Dentists  and  Noses 
I  It  is  not  always  prudent  to  Inquire  into 
BtlM  oruin  of  proverbs.  One  often  runs 
I  against  a  suae  If  there  is  a  necessity 
I  fof  publishing  the  derivation.  The 
I  French  have  a  saying.  "To  lie  like  a 
I  dan  list."  This  Is  surely  a.  base  reflec- 
I  Hon  on  men  of  nn  honorable  profession; 
I  men  that  are  constantly  contributing  to 
I  the  welfare  of  the  afflicted.  A  French 
I  surgeon,  Lannelongue.  told  at  dinner 
I  how  the  saying:  was  born.  Two  men 
I  were  fighting  in  the  street.  One  bit  off 
I  the  nose  of  the  other,  who  picked  It  up 
I  from  the  gutter  and  rushed  to  the  offlre 
I  of  a  physician-dentist  nearby  named 
I  Carnajou.  who  sewed  the  nose  on  with 
I  thread.    The  nose  remained  fast.  The 

■  dentist  naturally  talked  about  It.  but  no 
Bone  believed  him.  Carnajou  had  such  a 
I  reputation  as  a  liar  that  a  surgeon  who 
I  afterwards  applied  flesh  did  not  dare  to 
I  apeak  of  his  operations.  It  even  hap-i 
Ipened  that  Despres,  an  assistant  of  Du- 
ipuytren,  treated  a  man's  finger.  A 
I  week  went  by.  The  patient  visited  Des- 
Ipres  to  show  the  finger,  when  Dupuy- 
Itren.  standing  by.  pulled  off  the  piece 

■  that  had  been  attached,  saying:  "It 

I  This  operation  was  scouted  in  Du- 
Ipuytren's  time.  (He  died  in  1835.)  It 
I  has  been  said  that  rhinoplasty  was  not 
lin  repute  until  1S3S,  yet  a  writer  in  the 
Pftircyckipaedia  Americana  In  1833  said 

■  that  the  t  t  of  restoring  the  nose  when 
,i  lost  by  disease  or  external  injury  was 
I]  early  practised.  There  is  the  taliacotian 
I  operation,  named  after  Tagliacozzi.  a 
,j  surgeon  of  Bologna  (1546-99),  who  re- 
'  stored  noses  by  means  of  tissue  taken 
I  from  another  part.  Does  his  statue 
i  I  representing  him  with  a  nose  in  his 

hand  still  stand  In  the  anatomy  theatre 
r  of  the  city?  But  Benedettl,  who  died 
|  about  1511,  described  the  operation  be- 
ll fore  him;  sj  did  Vesalius.  Ambrose 
;  Pare  mentions  a  surgeon  that  practised 
[  the  art  successfully.  There  are  merry 
'  I  Jim  s   in    "Hudibras,"    beginning  "So 

I  j  learned  Taliacotius,"  familiar  no  doubt 
>  I  to  many. 

Dr.  Fludd,  the  Rosicrusian.  told  of  ah 
I  Italian  nobleman  who  lost  a  great  part 

I I  of  his  nose  in  a  duel.  A  piece  of  flesh 
j  c.ut  from  the  arm  of  a  slave  was  ap- 

I  plied,  and  the  Italian  had  again  a  seem- 
I  ingly  natural  nose.     The  slave,  freed, 

I  went  to  Naples  where  he  died,  and  at 
S  that  instant  gangrene  appeared  on  the 

I I  Italian's  nose.  The  part  that  belonged 
I  to  the  dead  man's  arm  was  cut  off  by' 
I  the  advice  of  physicians.  Flesh  was' 
M  taken  from  his  own  arm  and  applied. 
Kj  He  rejoiced  in  his  new  nose  until  he,  j 
I  too;  died.  See  Edmond  About's  ingefli- 
I  ously  amusing  romance  *The  Nose  of  a 
F  Notary":  also  Sir  Kenelon  Digby'si 
I  "Discourse  Concerning  I'owder  of  Sym-| 
1  j  pathy"  (1660).  j 

"To   lie    like    a    tooth-pnller"    i9  lni 
|Le    Roux  de  Lincy's  "Book  of  French- 
I  Proverbs"  (Paris  1S5D).  quoted  from  the 
"Dictionary  of  the   French  Academy" 
BOSS.)    The  tooth-pul1  r  in  those  days 
Ij  was  often  a  wandering    lountebank  who 

I  drew  a  crowd  by  i  ding  Rabelaisian 
■I stories  and  indulging  in  horse-play.  He 

I I  sold  qnack  medicines,  and  of  course  lied 
l|  prodigiously.  Lar.nelongue's  explanation 
Ij  Of  the  origin  is  more  amusing,  though  it 
Ills  so  circumstantial  that  it  breeds  sus- 
Upicion.  Furthermore—  and  this  is  con- 
||<lu8jve— "to  lie  like  a  tooth -drawer"  fs 
llln  Pbilibert  Joseph  Le  Roux's  "Diction- 

I  j  aire  Comique"   (Amsterdam  1T1S)  with 

I I  this  comment,  "No  one  lies  more  out- 
llrageously  than  a  tooth-drawer,  who 
14 promises  not  to  hurt,  which  is  not  pos- 
Ijsible."    And  Le  Roux  quotes  Poisson's 

■  lone-act  play.  "The  Basque  Poet  '  (16CS). 
I|    "But  all  of  you  lie  like  tooth-pullers." 


Escaped  Punishment 

World  Wags: 
Wlille  memories  of  Lincoln's  taking-ofT 
%r»  sought  for.  I  send  one.  (old  me  by  a 
relative  himself.    He.  as  a  very  small 

*oy.  was  a  guest  of  his  grandmother  in 
iBalem.    With  the  perverse  naughtiness  j 
of  a  genuine  boy.  he  flung  a  stone  at  a| 
strutting  cock.    To  his  infinite  surprise,! 
the  bird  fell  dead.   The  boy  ran  madly,  I 
In  abject  fear;  but  the  owner  had  seen 
him.  The  cook  was  a  valuable  one.  Shefi 
was  poor  and  she  knew  the  boy  to  be  a| 
pampered   and   prosperous   child.     The  8 
woman  angrily  reported  the  deed.  Soon 
afterwards  the  boy  was  summoned  to 
his  grandmother. 

She  sat  alone  in  s(ate.  with  a  hugei 
Bible  open  before  her.  He  was  placed 
opposite,  In  a  high  chair.  The  punish- 
ment began.  His  grandmother,  very  re- 
ligious, with  all  the  old-time  narrowness, 
read  to  him  for  hours,  as  it  seemed  to 
tho  boy.  every  denunciatory  text  about 
endless  punishment,  hell-fire,  murderers, 
the  unconverted,  etc.  More  and  more 
frightened  grew  the  child,  as  the  old 
lady  expostulated,  with,  her  sense  of 
duty:  if  she  could  save  a  soul. 

Suddenly  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  butcher  spoke  to  madame.  she 
dropped  the  book  and  shrieked:  "My 
God.  Lincoln's  murdered."  Bible  and  boy 
were  alike  forgotten.  For  the  time  being 
that  child  looked  on  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  his  salvation  for  this 

I world  and  the  hereafter,  as  he  jumped 
down  from  his  perch. 


MEMORY, 


Cltal  lust  evfliing  in  Jordan  Hall.  She 
#as  assist  I'd'  by  Miss  Marlon  lindl  r- 
sdii.  contralto,  and  I'rof.  Fred  P,  White, 
Vrgantst.  W  illiam  L  King  was  action* 
panlst  at  the  piano  for  .Miss  Anderson. 

The  program  was  us  follows:  Mrai 
Shaw.  Movements  II  and  III  of  the  So- 
nata Pathedque,  Beethoven;  Miss  An- 
derson, "1  Hear  a  Thrush,"  Cndnian  ; 
"Waters  of  Minnetonka."  Lleurance; 
"This  Passion  Is  hut  an  Ember,"  l.ohr; 
Mis.  Shaw,  (a)  Kolvoju's  Song,  (b)  Day- 
break, Orelg;  Etude,  op.  25-7,  Mazurka, 
op.  38-3,  Chopin  ;  Miss  Anderson,  "Adieu 
Forets,"  Tehalkowsy  ;  Mrs.  Shaw,  "1x1 
L's  Cheer  the  Weary  Traveler,"  S.  Col- 
eridge-Taylor: Improvisation,  Clarence 
Cameron  White;  "Juba"  dance,  R. 
Nathaniel  Detl  :  .Miss  Anderson,  (a) 
"You  Lay  So  Still."  ( b)  "Thou  Hast 
Bewitched  Me,"  (c)  "Thqu  Art  Risen," 
B.  Coleridge-Taylor :  Mrs.  Shaw  (Prof. 
White  at  the  organ).  Finale  to  Con- 
certo in  13  flat,  Liszt. 

Mrs.  Shaw's  playing  won  much  ap- 
plause. She  played  Grieg's  Solvefg's 
Song  with  a  pretty  simplicity,  and  her 
interpretation  of  the  Chopin  etude  was 
original  and  Interesting.  The  piece  that 
attracted  most  attention  on  her  program 
was  the  highly  entertaining  "Juba"  dance 
by  Mr.'  Dett — an  excellent  little  com- 
position in  an  original  and  peculiar 
shuffling  rhythm  which  was  very  con- 
tagious, bringing  forth  more  applause 
than  any  other  number. 

Miss  Anderson's  voice  is  rich,  and  in 
the  higher  notes  of  a  delicious  liquid 
quality.  It  needs  more  training,  how- 
ever, to  round  it  out  and  rid  it  of  a 
certain  unpleasant  coarseness  which 
showed  from  time  to  lime.  Miss  An- 
derson gave  ,  a  pretty  performance  of 
Tchaikowsky's    "Adieu  Forets." 
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CHICAGO  0 


By  PHILIP  HALS 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  - 
night  of  Hje  Chicago  Opera  Assoeinti 
Ponohielli's  "Gioconda."    Mr.  Marinu: 
conductor. 


rung 
tion. 
uzzi,  i 


tin  Otoronila  Rosa  Ralsa 

L*  Cleca  Marin  ClsetfGelidl 

Alvise  Bao'oero  Vtrgllio  Lazzjtirl 

Latara  ('yrena  van  Gordon 

Bnzo  Orimaldo  Alessandro  Dole! 

Bamaba  Giaeonio  Rimini 

Zuune  Cous'tantin  Nieolay 

laepo  Tjonis  Herman 

Cantore  IWiro  Oefrere 

A  pilot....  Hurry  Cantor 

The  selection  or  Ponchielli's  opera, 
based  on  Jingo's  wildly  romantic,  tragedy 
"Angelo,"  brought  to  many  in  (he  large 
and  interested  audience  tho  memory  of  f.i  <i"l'o?an. ... 

the  opening  night  of  the  Boston  Opera  M,n* H    -     !  '' 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  appear-  I 
ance  in  Boston  ot  "The  Blue  Flame,"  aj 
melodrama  in  four  acts  and  six  serenes,  i 
featuring  Theda  Bara.    The  cast: 

Alia  a  Din"hartK 
Jack  Gtbsop  t 


John  Varntim  

All  l*'oo  

Ijavry  Winston  

"ieoiy  Var'Hiin  

JjXcd  Maddox  

■  CHarlSfta  Archibald  

;  Until  Gordon.  : . . 

j;  The  Stranger  

I  Marie,  a  maid  

^  Nora  Macrae  

ISoin  Iiorjtan.  

'  Miller  and  Patterson 


poll 


.Donald  nullah. 

. .  .  Helen  Curvy 
J..  .Kenneth  BTifl 
..  .Thais  Latftdp 
. .  *FtWd»  Rtra 

 Earle  House 

 Isohel  Ad.ams 

Tessio  Tyawrenoe 
...Harry  MiuturB 
men. 


fffspeetor  Ryan. 

I  Qiwmc  Toy  

Raines  


Rennol<l  MacMatam.  Krank  HttBbw* 
DeWitt  C.  Jeiraln«»| 

 Henry  Herbi 

 Joseph  RnekJey  | 

Martin  Ma" 


Stout  I 


As  She  Is  Spoke 

I  the  World  Wags: 

Thomas  Burke,  in  his  "Limehouse 
ights,"  quotes  the  Monico  Kid  as  fol- 

"T.-i  -is,  Itad  a  tumble  today,  i  was 
JSt'Ing  the  match  with  Fred  Flash,  and 
e  took  a  big  nig  off  the  water  for  the 
ork.-.  T  stood  for  the  finish  on  him, 
id  it  listens  like  good  music  to  me,  cos 
s  don't  tip  me.  Fred  spotted  him  and 
liced  me  to  pull  the  rough  stuff, 
ough'.-  my  middle  name.  I  wrote  the 
M>lc  about  it.  r,ut  the  nig  was  fresh 
ad^shou.-d  for  the  blue  boys.  See  my 
re?  Well,  we  handed  out  some  punk 
:uff.  and  then  I  levanted,  and  now  I'm 
1ng  cavey  a  bit,  see?  Gaw,  there  ain't 
othing  tc  this  rough-neck  stuff.  I 
gger  on  quittir.'  'fore  long.  Dick  the 
"ike  wjs  pinched  t'other  day.  I  went 
ear  it.  A  stretch?  Lorlummy,  they 
ur'hied  the  book  at  'im  and  told  'im 
>  add  up  the  sentences.  Yerss  .  .  . 
.'s  all  a  wangle." 

One  perceives  that  somebody  spilled 


House,  Nov.  S,  1909,  when  the  leading 
singers  in  this  opera  were  Mmes.  Nor- 
I  dica.  Homer  Meitschick;  Messrs.  Con- 
stantino, Baklanoff,  Nivelte,  Pulcini, 
Stroesco.  Mme.  Nordica  and  Constan- 
tino are  dead.  So  is  Conti,  who  con- 
ducted. Baklanoff  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  company.  Stroesco  is  applauded 
in  London  as  a  singer  of  songs.  Nivette, 
we  believe,  is  in  Paris.  As  for  Mr.  Henry 
Russell,  the  impresario,  lie  is  now  per- 
sonally conducting  Mr.  Maeterlinck  and 
initiating  him  into  the  lucrative  mys- 
teries of  the  film  world  on  the  golden 
Pacific  coast. 

Lack  of  space,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  paper,  prevents  a  full  re- 
view of  the  performaoec  last  night. 
Something  may  be  said  about  the  opera 
itself  and  about  the  singers  next  Sun- 
day. 

When  Miss  Raisa  first  sang  here,  her 
admirers  feared  that  if  she  persisted  in 
singing  by  main  strength  and  for.'irtg 
tone,  her  voice  would  suffer.  The  voice 
has  suffered.  It  has  in  great  measure 
lost  the  rich  quality  that  made  a  marked 
impression.  The  upper  tones  are  nard. 
And  still  she  forces  her  tones,  nor  does 
she  moderate  her  dramatic  intensity.  It 
is  a  pity,  a  great  pity. 

Mr.  Dolci  has  a  manly  voice,  resonant, 
dramatic;  he  also  can  please  in  purely 
lyrical  measures.  He  belongs  to  a  school 
of  Italian  singers,  who  still  address  the 
audience  rather  than  those  on  the  stage; 
who,  rejoicing  in  applause,  return  after 
an  exit  to  bow  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rimir.i,  who  has  naturally  a  good 
organ,  sings  no  better  than  when  he 
first  visited  us.  jtWliOj  loo,  is"  a  pit)*.. 
Dramatically,  he  was  a  desperate  vil- 
lain, always  up  to  dark  tricks  with  sinis- 
ter speeches,   while  Mr.   Dolci,   as  an 

i  actor,    was   an    example   of   dolce  far 

j  niente. 

i  Mme.  Van  Gordon,  a  stately  handsome 
woman,  succumbed  easily  to  her  mur- 
derous husband.  Mr.  Lazzari,  whom  she 
could  easily  have  felled  or  strangled,  as 

!  she  towered  above  him. 

j    Mr.   Nicolay  made  much  of  a  small 

j  part. 

i    After  all,  the  chief  features  of  the  per- 
I  formance  were  the  fascinating  evolu- 
|  Hons  of  the  ballet,  which  were  beauts- 
funs'  lighted,  and  the  fine  conducting  ofi 
•  Mr.  Marinuzzi,  whicdi  was  forcible,  sym-l 
pathetic,   artistic   in   every  way.  The! 
orchestra  and  chorus  were  more  thaitf 
satisfactory. 
The     opera     tonight     will  be 
,  Traviata,"  with  Mme.  Galli-Curci 
Messrs  Schipa  and  Galtifti, 


of 
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MRS.  SHAW  GIVES 


Hin?  Foo  Wig* 

Of  course  the  whole  show  is  Theda 
Bara.  not  that  the  other  members 
the  cast  were  not  good — they  were 
cidedly  good— but  the  audienee 
packed  the  house  wanted  to  sec  Theda 
Bara.  .  They  did.  | 
The  two  acts  and  four  scenes  TheVla 
Kara  vamped  as  strongly  as  any  orw  in 
'.lie  world  eould  wish.    During  that  time 
she  caused  the  death  of  two  persons, 
both  her  "dear  friends."     What  more 
could  any  one  ask  of  a  vampire? 
The  play  gives  her  full  scope.  She 
[dies,  and  is  brought  back  to  life  by  an 
electrical  machine,  but  she  is  reborn 
without  a  soul.    And  not  being-  hamp- 
ered with  a  soul  at  all.  you  can  imagine 
the   fun   she   had   and   the   havoc  she 
I  created.    From  her  luxurious  home  to 
innermost      Chinatown      she  merrily 
,  vamped  her  way,  quite  cooly  breaking 
I  hearts,  ruining  lives  and  everything  else 
.J  a  vampire  could  do. 

In  the  first  act,  as  a  pure,  innocent 
girl,  she  was  a  bit  amateurish,  but  from 
then  until  the  last  act  she  brought  to 
bear  all  the  traits  which  made  her  what 
she  is.  She  has  a  vehicle  which  offers 
her  full  play,  and.  being  gifted  with 
good  voice,  she  surpasses  Jier  screen 
work. 

It  is  hard  lo  imagiMO  a  more  weird 
plot.  The  transition  from  a.  vftmuire 
to  a  religious  girl,  whose  sincerity  wins 
h<»r  fiance  to  faith  in  a  deity,  is  wide 
enough  to  cause  oven  the  most  blase  to 
gasp. 

Naturally,  with  a  soulless  woman  for 
a   heroine,    or   villainess,    tl>e   play  is 
frankly  a  sex  play.    Some  of  the  lines 
would  be  unpardonable  in  another  set- 
ting—they were  a  bit  crude,  even  with 
Theda  Bara  to  say  them. 
H    As  a  portrayer  of  a  soulless  woman, 
she  is  strong  enough  to  satisfy  even  '.he 
most  jaded.    Her  laughter  can  truly  be 
called  heili.sh.     Her  heartless  indiffer- 
[*  ence  to  the  apony  she  caused  was  ron- 
~.~  vincing,  and  her  general  cleverness  '.'as 
'  fiendish. 

I    To  call  the  performance  sensational  I 

and  rneiodr  im.itic  is  to  be  a  bit  oonser- 
'.'  vatlve.    It  i.-  the  most  weird  and  hectic  ; 
'thing   Boston    has   seen   since    the  old 
i  Grand  Opei  i  House  became  a  home  for 
J£\  wrestlers    and    boxers.     It    smacks   of  I 
•  "Nellie,    the    Beautiful    Cloak  Model,"! 
■  and   "Billy   the   Boy    Detective."  Had 
'iSi  there  been  a.  J     i>  for  life,  a  buzz  saw 
ft  scene,  and  an  antomoojie  jumping  a  gap  ! 
Sjit    could    hardly    have    caused  morel 
;;']  breathlessness. 

The   audience    was    purely   a   Theda  f 
ffiBara  audience.    Whatever  she  did  was  j 
S  right.    Her  opening  was  a  disappoint- 
m<  nt,  so  was  her  closing,  'but  in  be- 
tween as  a  32d  degree  vamp  she  left  J 
rj  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  supporting  cist  was   worthy  of. 


Kpecl  when  Theda  Ban.  was  P  a>  n« 
opposite  him!  Donald  Uallaher  had  a 
hard  part  lo  portray.  As  a  normal  boy 
engaged -to  wed,  he  had  to  dween  to 
a  Un,  "stripped  to  l„,  naUed  h  de 
nna|ly  (o  a  "dope  te  nd.  Hs « 
„  another  who  deserved  much 
She  had  to  go  crrftoy.  and  after 
around  the  Howerv.  be 
room  of  a  wealthy  China- 
will  tell  you  evTfi  more 
|  about  the  weirdn&g Vat  the  play. 

ELSIE  JAN1S  A 

TREMONT  THTCA-Trlin-JSlsle  Janls; 
And  Her  Gang  In  a  bomb-proof  revue 
In  two  acts.  Songs  by  William  B.  Ker- 
ncll.  Richard  Fechheimer,  B.  C.  Hilliam 
and  Elsie  Janis.   First  time  in  Boston. 

Elsio  Janls,  who  for  15  months  en- 
tertained the  boys  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
camps  along  the  firing  line,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  Boston,  since  her 
return  from  the  war  zone,  at  the  Tre- 
raont  Theatre, 

In  her  audience  last  night  were  many 
who  had  seen  her  in  the  camps  and  they 
werc  not  niggardly  In  their  applause, 
for  incidentally  Elsie  has  tho  distinction 
of  being  the  first  American  woman  to 
firo  a  gun  at  the  boche.  This  occurred 
during  a  visit  to  the  position  of  the 
103d  field  artillery.  Her  shot  landed  in 
a  Hun  machine  gun  nest,  being  another 
kind  of  hit  for  Elsie.  . 

Miss  Janls  is  a  show  in  herself,  but 
"Her  Gang."  comprised  largely  of 
doughbovs  who  never  "trod  the  boards" 
before,  being  Induced  to  do  so  by  her, 
show  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Amer- 
ican in  peace,  war  or  even  behind  the 
footlights.  J 

It  is  a  show  that,  has  snap,  life  and; 
vigor,  pulsing  with  the  humor  of  the! 
American  in  action  and  on  leave.  From; 
the  opening  number.  "Lot's  Go,"  to  thei 
finale,  a  patriotic  jazz,  the  performance 
steps  at  a  lively  pace.  Miss  Jams  has 
a  moment  all  her  own  when  in  her 
Inimitable  manner  she  sang  the  moon-  i 
light  song  as  many  types  ot  men  would 
have  sung  it,  including  the  American 
Negro  with  his  desire  for  chicken. 

"Her  Gang"  appeared  to  be  having  as 
good  a  time  as  any  in  the  audience  and 
it  was  the  general  get  together  atmos-  i 
phere  that  put  this  revue  over  and  into 
the  column  marked  success. 
I  of  the  "Gang"  Charlie  Lawrence,  as 
a  stammering  souse,  stood  out  boldly,  as 
did  the  "M.  P."  Jack  Brant  and  Dick 

Ryan,  whose  "It's  All  Wrong"  is  likely 
.  to  be  oft  repeated.    Jerry  Hoekstra  has 

I  a  pleasing  voice  and  his  numbers,; 
"Somewhere  in  America"  and  Just  a 
Little  After  Taps,"  were,  most  enjoy- 

II  able.     Eddie  Hay  's  garcon  was  a  neat 

1bGen  Edwards  and  party  occupied  the 
stage  box.  Miss  Janis  was  called  upon 
for  a  speech,  which  was  characteristic. 
So  the  return  to  the  local  stage  of  this 
popular  star  was  most  satisfying. 

,  "Greenwich  Village  Follies" 
Brilliant  Spectacle- 
Lively  Comedy 


SHUBEBT  THEATRE— The  Bohemi- 
H  ans.  Inc..  present  "The  Greenwich  Vil- 
■!  lage  Follies."  a  "revusical"  comedy  of 
W:  New  York's  Latin  quarter,   by  Philip 
'  Bartholomae  and  John  Murray  Ander- 
^son;    music    by    A.    Baldwin  Sloane; 

staged    by    John    Murray  Anderson. 
V  Hildin%  Anderson  conducted. 

It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  print 
.'  the  various  casts,  lor  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal* appeared  in  several  of  the  11 
scenes.  The  principal  performers  were 
Frances  White,  At  Herman.  Suzanne 
•Morgan,  Paul  Bums.  James  Watts, 
Arthur  Ball,  Gordon  Drexel,  Warner 
Gau It,  Irene  Olsen,  Ada  Forman  and 
>  Hex  Story- 

The  piece  is  a  remarkable  entertain- 
•■  ment.  But  where  were  the  creatures  ot 
■Samuel  Mcrwin  -Jacob  Zantn.  the  pro- 
'■  ducer;  Peter,  the  playwright;  Sue 
Wylde,  the  sophisticated,  who  wanted  to 
have  her  way;  Henry,  the  bachelor;  the 
Walrus,  and  the  host  of  others  that  we 
would  have  been  interested  in  seeMK 
even  if  only  in  burlesque V  For  all  these 
characters  have  sat  at  the  tables  in 
Greenwich  Village,  all  have  had  their 
particular  ideas  on  the  uplift  of  art. 

So  the  piece  last1  evening,  while  a  huge 
burlesque  entertainment,  failed  to  show 
us  the  denizens  of  the  village.  There 
was  too  much  lavishness,  too  much  opu- 
•  lence  where  the  underlying  poverty  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  art  colony  should 
have  been  revealed.  The  performance, 
aside  from  the  burlesque,  is  chiefly  m- 
teresting  in  a  spectacular  sense,  m  the 
riot  of  color,  in  the  high  spirits  of  the 
performers,  in  a  most  wonderful  col- 
lection of  pretty  and  shapely  girls  and 
as  a  great  dan  'ing  entertainment,  lb". 
music  often  rises  above  the  common- 
nlace  "The  Stolen  Melody"  is  musically 
significant,  and  tho  lines  and  dialogue 
are  often  uproariously  funny. 

The    p.ee.0    is    episodic.    In    the  first 
,celie     "In    the    New    York  Subways, 
there'  was    an    interesting  exposition 


re  Theatre.       J  nii*  sw™  ->  — - 
rests  the  attention  for  its 
,  beautv  of  tone,  ami  harmony,  mi. 
■d    many    of   the    succeeding  sc,,nP* 
ke  the"r  Place  amen*  the  best  that 
ive  over  been  offered  In  this  style  of 

The    leading    member    of    the  c* 
F^ces  While,  did  not  dance  enough 
suit  many  of  her  HOoiirers:  but 
Ktle  dancing  she  did  ooualle^h.r 


out  In  admirable  fft 
throughout  with  full 
tho  situations,  and  \ 
"VI  Provenza."  he  sa 
>ct  with  varied  oxpro 


lug  i>y  sir 
to  give  tl 


what 

ork 


Of   the   past.  .Tames 
ftnpersonator.  was  amusing. 
\  M  Herman  was  good  to  a  black  face 

*Paul  Burns,  who  to  the  counterpart  of 
p^ker  ShTnnO,,  in  physical 
,nd  ability,  had  *  nice  style  and  a  *1«W- 
to2  vo.ce.  in  one  of  his  song*.  "The 
he  named  off  tie 
of  the  Boston  news- 
song,  and  the  audience.  l»ro- 
JEEd  with  r,ooden  mallets  «rf l«» 
on  Oie  backs  of  the.  chair.  Got.  C  oolidge 
hammered  away  m  the  spirit  of  the  oo- 
casion. 


cs'  Blues, 
aatic  critics 


iplial  

!DV|I  


it  to  Flora. . 
Chicago 


 Amolita  Gulli-C'un-i 

 Philine  Palco  | 

 Tito  Schlpa  i 

 Curio  Galefri  ! 

: jR-ii . . . .  r.clovioo  Ollvlero 

■  Desire  Defa>r« 

 Vittorio  Xrerisan 

 Ctiustantln  Nleolav  i 

 tuna  Corcafi 

  Louis  Dennan 

 Harry  Cantor 

company   gave   a  dc- 
ntrnl  performance  of  Verdi's  opera, 
that  In  vocal  and  histrionic  worth 
far  superior  to  the  performance  of 
,_.    G'oconda"     the     night     before,  i 
«2».na;.y   tho    costU'"es    were  sup-' 
•feoiy  those  of  the  period  when  the i 
in^.-r  Dumas's  heroine  nourished  and  ! 
<rered;  not  of  the  18th  century,  as 
Z>Jons  fhe  fashion,  It  is  true  that 
was  a  joy  j„  old  operatic  days  to  i 
the  elder  Germont  enter  solemnly  ! 
/elaborate  pantalets;  yet  there  is  j 
!Sa  recompense:   for  lie   comes  on!. 

'  JUm£roacllable  nl"S  hat.  as  any! 
,g wea  Frenchman,  does  when  he 1 
1     trh      i    '    '"    her   "rawing-  room.1 

•  rnen  he  is  on  familiar  terms  with 
Vioblesse  oblige!  Thus  does  he  tils- I 
ispicion. 

Of  chlpa  sans  here  for  the  first  time 
tde  at  once  a  most  favorable  1m- 
■i.    his  voice  is  pure  and  sym- 

g.ed  ,t0  f°rce  it  in  dramatic  mo- 

rtc.  rtS?  •'"  amoro»s  measures 
rt*  the  suspicjon  or  effeminacy.  He 
r  'voice  skilfully  and  phrases  in  a 
/VV<  n-like  manner.  More  than  this- 
■*  naturally  and  convincingly 
t  the  conventional  ami  sema- 
,S  "£?s,  that  s,J^«t  bodily 
ful  love     *        HU   53   a  y°mi" 

SLi?  '  *man  of  truc  sentiment 
evotion.  who  in  the  third  act  can  1 
jealousy  and  wrath  without  being  j 
l.v  melodramatic.  We  have  never  ! 
he  role  of  Alfredo  so  well  acted-  1 
n  °n  hCal'd  Alfreu0's  music  ! 

s  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Galeffi  ' 
tn  the  opera  house  that  h 
younger  years, 


I 


IS 


ne  graced  i 
He  has  gained  in 
IrU     since  we    last  heard  him. 

an  actor  and  a  singer.    Like  '. 
[    Pa,  he  is  concerned  with 
e,  not  with 


the 


Marguerita   Sylva  Appearing 
in  Repertoire 


There  was  a  bit  of  grand  opera  at 
Keith's  last  night.  Madame  Marguerita 
Sylva,  an  opera  star  of  the  Paris  and 
American  stage,  appeared  in  a  reper- 
toire and  gave  an  aria  from  "Carmen" 
is  one  of  her  selections.  Madame  Sylva 
las  a  charming  personality,  a  fine  voice 
nd  a  high  note,  and  her  songs,  the 
sat  are  of  the  bill,  were  enthusiastically 
tpplaudad. 
The  program  opened  with  the  Wheeler 
IrViO,  a  team  of  acrobats  much  above 
ithe  ordinary.  Amelia  Stone  and  Armand 
Kaliz  gave  a  song  romance,  the  words, 
lyrics  and  music  and  scenic  and  light- 
ing effects  conceived  and  copyrighted  by 
Mr.  Kalis,  but  there  was  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  bread  and  sack. 

Dorothy  Brenner,  "The  Lady  Dainty 
of  Songland."  charmed  with  her  imper- 
sonations. Jack  Princeton  appeared  in 
"Once  Upon  a  Time,"  with  the  assist- 
ance of  three  pretty  girls,  and  inter- 
preted one  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
oems.  Tony,  the  violinist,  was  given 
a  hearty  greeting,  and  Kramer  and 
Boyle,  a  "happy-go-lucky-pair,"  pre- 
sented a  humorous  stunt  of  their  own 
oncoction. 

[Ford  and  Cunningham  in  "Kven  as 
rou  and  I"  were  mildly  funny,  and  the 
jrogram  closed  with  the  Aerial  Lloyds, 
kaders  in  their  specialty. 

w^/w  3  *' 

LA  TRAVIATA'  1 

By-  PHILIP  HALL 

MO.STO.V  OPERA  HOUSE-Verdi's  "La  • 
aviate."   performed  by  the  Chicago 
>efa  Association,  Mr.  De  Angelis,  con- 


Violotta  Is  one  of  Mme.  Galli-Curcl's 

best  roles.  We  are  not  dazzled  by  hei 
.sinning;  of  florid  passages.  Statical  i. 
thrills  and  runs,  for  there  have  been 
more  accomplished  coloratura  singers 
before  her:  the  long  duration  of  an  ex- 
treme upper  tono  does  not  thrill  us; 
but  in  purely  lyrical  passages  her  voice 
Is  indescribably  emotional;  her  pathos 
is  genuine:  one  almost  forgets  tho  tonal 
beauty  and  'the  skilful  use  of  the  voice 
in  the.  irresistible  appeal  to  the  heart 
.Her  Yioletta  is  much  more  than  a  -.-a-, 
j  woman  and  singer  of  bravura  who  even 
in  death  is  first  of  all  a  soprano,  greedy 
for  applause.  Last  night,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  her  tones'  were  now  and  then 
below  the  true  pitch;  which  shows  that 
she,  too.  is  mortal. 

The  minor  parts  were  well  taken.  The 
ballet,  for  once,  was  a  cause'  for  re- 
joicing, not  as  is  customary  in  this 
opera,  a  sight  to  strike  terror  to  the 
stoutest  soul;  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
excellent.  The  great  audience  was  en- 
thusiastic, [ 

-Aphrodite"  will  be  penformcd  tonight 
for  tho  first  time  in  Boston.  Miss 
Garden  and  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  the 
chief  singers. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  Chicago 
Opera  Association:  First  performance 
In  Boston  of  "Aphrodite,"  an  opera  in 
six  scenes;  libretto  based  on  the 
romance  of  Pierre  Louys,  by  Louis  de 
Gramont;  music  by  Camille  Erlanger. 
Mr.  Hasselmans,  conductor. 

Chrysis  ;  .•  Mary  Garden 

Demetrios  Edward  Johnson 

Bacchia  Cyrena  van  Gordon 

Myrto  Evelyn  Herbert 

Rhodis  Irene  Pavloska 

Chimairis  Maria  Claessens 

Timon..  .  v  Edmond  Warnery 

Philodeme  Jose  Mojica 

Callides  Constantin  Nicolay  I 

Le  Geolier  Edouard  Cotreull  r 

Seso  Edna  Daren  | 

Mousarion  Philine  Falco 

It  is  said  that  philosophers  dwelt  and 
taught  in  Alexandria;  that  the  libraries 
of  the  city  were  famous,  but  if  Messrs. 
Anatole  France  and  Pierre  Louys,  and 
the  librettists  of  "Thais"  and  "Aphro- 
dite" do  not  grievously  err,  Alexandria 
was  the  pre-eminently  "hot  town"  of 
antiquity.  The  inhabitants  and  the 
visitors  may  have  talked  on  philosophical 
subjects — they  chatter  in  Anatole 
France's  "Thais"— but  in  their  worldly 
behavior  they  were  as  loose  as  ashes. 
According  to  Athenalus  they  shrieked 
and  stormed  when  they  were  at  table; 
they  swore  at  the  singer,  the  serving- 
man  and  the  cook;  their  fists  beat  the 
weeping  slaves.  Even  when  a  sacrifice 
was  offered,  the  offended  deity  veiled 
her  head,  left  the  house  and  sometimes 
the  town.  What  withp  the  .philosophers, 
the  courtesans  and  the  riotous  rounders, 
Alexandria  was  not  a  restful  city,  nor 
could  a  beautiful  woman  like  Bacchis, 
who  thought  that  the  crucifixion  of  a 
female  slave  might  heighten  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  guests,  be  said  to  have  truly 
ingratiating  manners. 

The  "Thais"  of  Anatole  France  is 
brilliantly  ironical;  the  "Aphrodite"  of 
Louys  is  voluptuous,  grossly  sensual, 
cruel,  archaeologically  pornographic. 
.While  "Thais"  suffered  more  than  "Aph- 
rodite" in  the  libretto,  the  music  of 
Massenet  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
Erlanger,  nor  is  "Thais"  to  be  counted 
among  Massenet's  best  operas. 

The  chief  motive  of  "Aphrodite"  is  not 
unlike  that  of  "The  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna." The  hero,  if,  in  either  case,  he 
may  be  called  heroic,  commits  a  sacrl- 
ligious  theft  to  gain  possession  of  a 
loved  but  worthless  woman.  It  is  true 
that  Demetrios,  in  his  mad  desire,  com- 
mits two  other  thefts,  incidentally  mur- 
dering the  wife  of  the  high  priest,  while 
Gennaro,  naturally  an  industrious, 
sober,  pious  soul,  robs  only  once.  In 
each  instance  a  holy  statue  is  stripped 
of  ornament.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  plot  of  "Apnrodite"  at  length. 
The  story  was  told  in  the  Herald  last 
Sunday.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Demetrios  is  enslaved  by  Chrysis;  that 
for  her  he  robs  and  kills;  that  he  gains 
possession  of  her  and  is  then  remorse- 
ful; that  Chrysis,  at  his  command, 
walks  in  the  streets,  showing  the  comb, 
mirror  and  necklace  he  had  obtained  for 
her;  that  she  is  dosed  with  hemlock  in 
the  jail;  that  Demetrios  goes  tto  her 
when  it  is  too  late;  that  two  little 
female  flute  players,  who  loved  her,  saw 
to  her  burial  and  wept  over  her. 

In  "Aphrodite,"  the  opera,  the  slave, 
accused  of  a  theft,  is  crucified  off  stage; 
in  "Aphrodite,"  the  play,  as  shown  in 
Paris,  she  is  practically  naked  on  the 
cross  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 

Camille .  Erlanger,  who  died  last  year 
— he  was  born  in  1863  and  was  a  prix 
de  Rome  (1888) — is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Baron  Frederic  d'Erlanger, 
who  Is  also  a  composer.  Camille  wrote 
seven  or  eight  operas,  of  which  "The 
Polish  Jew"  (the  play  is  known  hero  as 
"The  Bells")  is  said  to  be  the  best,  or 
the  least  uninteresting.  He  wrote  or- 
chestra music,  piano  pieces,  and  a  set 


tion  and  deeper  emotion  than  any  pay* 
of    tlio    long   and    muslcully  dreamy 

"Aphrodlti." 
For^  this    music     Is  Indescrlbabty 

I  drea^!',    futile,    undramatlc;  without 

I  the  requisite  sensuousness;  Impotently 
I  noisy;  with  monotonous  repetitions  of 
•  Insignificant  phrases;  without  a  touch 

of  genuine  sentiment  or  einolion;  un-  \ 
Grateful  music  for  the  singers;  colorl<'S3  t 
restless,  seemingly  experimental,  as  far 
as  the  orchestration  is  concerned.  Wo 
do  not  remember  any  other  opera  so 
.  in  itatingly  dull. 

Probably  "Aphrodite"  was  added  to 
the  repertoire  of  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  Miss  Garden  an- 
other opportunity  of  appearing  in  var- 
|  ions  stages  of  undress  and  displaying 
her  well-known  Gardenlan  gestures. 
Possibly  it  was  thought  that  the  orgie 
at  ,the  house  of  Bacchus  would  draw 
crowds.  The  orgie,  after  all,  was  not 
so  suggestive  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
Corinth,  Babylon  and  Lesbos  as  reports 
from  New  York  would  have  us  believe. 
There  was  really  nothing  to  bring  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  maiden  aunt, 
nor  was  Uncle  Amos,  if  he  sat  in  the 
front  row,  unduly  excited.  There  was 
applause  after  this  scene,  and  lo.  Miss 
Garden  took  tho  curtain  call.  She  had 
had  little  to  do;  and  as  the  applause 
was  for  the  dancers,  Messrs.  Pavley 
and  Oukrainsky  should  have  come  be- 
fore the  curtadn  with  Miles.  Ludmila, 
Ledowa  and  others. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Johnson 
that  at  his  first  appearance  in  Boston 
in  grand  opera  he  was  obliged  to  take 
so  thankless  a  role.  Long  ago  he  was 
applauded  here  in  oratorio  and  cantata. 
His  voice  is  agreeable  and  virile,  but 
poor  Erlanger  gave  him  little  to  do  that 
was  worth  doing. 

There  were  many  curtain  calls,  espe- 
cially when  Miss  Garden  was  clad  only 
in  gauze. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Alda,"  with 
Mmes.  Raisa,  Van  Gordon  and  Noe ; 
Messrs.  Dolci,  Rimini,  Cotreuil,  Laz- 
zari  and  Oliviero. 
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Thirty-one  years  and  a  few  days  ago 
Carnot,  President  of  the  French  re- 
public, visited  a  tobacco  factory  and 
said  in  the  course  of  an  address:  "I 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  welcome  you 
have  given  me,  my  dear  friends.  You 
are  my  friends,  for  you  are  workmen." 

For  this  he  was  bitterly  assailed  by 
the  conservatives  and  reactionaries.  One 
wrote:  "I  ask  if  in  .any  year  of  the 
world  any  courtier  of  king  or  emperor 
equalled  in  abject  humility  this  phrase 
of  the  people's  courtier?" 


At  thq  Ball 

Ganderax,  going  to  a  ball  in  Paris, 
where  the  guests  wore  costumes  of  pa- 
per, pranced  about  in  ,a  blouse  and 
1  fool's  cap.  Looking  about  him,  he  was 
moved  to  make  this  sage  remark,  which 
should  be  noted  by  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, the  eminent  sociologist,  if  it  is  not, 
now  in  his  vast  store  of  material  for 
his  colossal  work  (as  yet  unpublished). 

"There  is  a  singular  difference  between 
northerners  and  southerners.  I  am  ot 
the  north,  and  when  I  go  to  a  masked 
ball  I  am  at  once  seized  with  sadness, 
while  my  wife,  an  Italian,  alone  in  her 
room,  begins  to  dance  If  she  has  a  cos- 
tume on  her  back." 

And  so  De  Quincey,  in  a  gorgeous 
page,  described  a  ball  as  capable  of  ex- 
citing and  sustaining  '"the  very  grandest 
emotions  of  philosophical  melancholy  to 
which  the  human  spirit  is  open."  He 
gave  this  as  the  reason:  "Such  a  scene 
presents  a  sort  of  mesh  of  human  life, 
with  its  whole  equipage  of  pomps  and 
glories,  its^uxury  of  sight  and  sound, 
its  hours  of  golden  youth,  and  the  in- 
terminable revolutions  of  ages  hurrying 
after  ages,  and  one  generation  treading 
upon  the  flying  footsteps  of  another: 
whilst  all  the  while  the  overruling  music 
attempers  the  mind  to  the  spectacle,  the 
subject  to  the  object,  the  beholder  to  the 
vision." 


Anticipated 

The  New  York  World  of  Feb.  39,  speak- 
ing of  the  monument  in  memory  of  John 
G.  Saxe,  satirist,  poet  and  journalist, 
said:  "To  say  he  is  remembered  only 
by  fragments,  the  best  known  of  which 
perhaps  is: 

I  do  not  like  you.  Dr.  Fell) 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 
And  vet  1  know,  and  know  full  well. 
1  do  hot  like  you.  Dr.  Fell. 
Ha«,  this  is  a  good  paraphrase  of  Mar- 
tianT epigram  beginning  "Non  am  o  te, 
Sabidi,"  but,  strange  to  say.  one  Tom 
Brown,  who  died  in  1704,  wrote: 
I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell. 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell; 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 
1  8o  not  lovo  thee.  Doctor  Fell. 
Who  was  this  Sabidius  thus  pilloried? 
Dr.  John  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford  and 
dean  of  Christ  Church,  ".kept  up  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  house  severely.  He  would 
constantly  take  his  rounds  in  his  col- 
lege, "0  to  the  chambers  of  noblemen 
„nj'iroiiii™ii>n  commoners  and  examine 


"f  his  .indent., hit).  John  Aubrey  teii« 
or  the  miserable  trlclta  Fell  play-d  with 
\\  ."Oil's  •  History  of  the  1'nlvcrslly  of 
Oxford,"  ihanglng  Wood'd  praise  Into 
blame,  in    the    life   Of   Hobbes.  the 

philosopher.  No  doubt.  Dr.  John  Fell  got 
what  lie  deserved. 

Mead,  Rum  and  Spelling 

As  the  World  Wags; 
Not  long  ago  you  discoursed  on  mead, 

|  Its  virtues  and  the  proper  ways  or 
brewing  it.  The  following  Is  from  "The 
American  Herbal,"  by  Bamuel  Steams, 

printed  in  1801: 

"To  four  gallons   of  water,  add 
much  honey  as  will  make  it  bear  an 
egg;  add  lo  this  the  rind  of  three  lemons, 

boil  and  scum  It  as  It  riles,  when  it  is 
taken  off  the  fire,  and  three  lemons, 
cut  in  pieces,  pour  It  Into  a  tub.  let  it 
work  three  days,  scum  It  well,  pour  tho  - 
clear  part  Into  a  cask,  stop  it  close,  and 
in  three  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use:  It 
fs  an  agreeable  liquor.  To  give  it  a 
finer  flavor  add  of  cloves,  maco  and  nut- 
meg of  each  four  drachms,  In  powder, 
put  it  into  a  bag,  and  into  the  cask." 

At   what    lime    was   the   letter   "u"  I 
dropped   from  such  words  as  "liquor" 
and  "flavor?" 

For  a  feeble  thrill  of  joy  In  these 
trouble-fraught  days,  let  us  read  what 
Dr.  Stearns  has  to  say  of  rum: 

"Jamaica  spirits   is  generally  called 
the  best  rum.  but  that  distilled  in  New 
England  becomes  good  by  age.  and  by 
(j  being  carried  to  sea;  and  this  I  know  by 
I my  own  observation;   for  some  years 
ago  I  bought  two  hogsheads  of  New 
England    rum    that    was    distilled     in  tL 
Salem,  had  been  carried  to  the  West  ' 
Indies,  and  kept  upon  the  water  about 
(18  months;  it  appeared  colorless,  was 
free  from  any  disagreeable  smell,  and 
|  had  a  very   pleasant   taste;  whereas, 
when  it  is  first  distilled  the  odor  and 
taste  is  so  disagreeable  that  if  is  not 
fit  to  be  drank  by  the  human  species.N  ^ 

"Strong  grog,  poured  down  a  sailor's 
throat,  when  he  was  apparently  dead  i 
with  trie  yellow  fever  ^in  the  year  1798,  j 
restored  him  to  life  and  health. 

"But  rum  drank  to  excess  produces 
drunkenness,  tremors,  palsies,  apoplex- 
ies and  a  train  of  other  disorders  which 
often  prove  fatal.  Add  to  this  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  families." 
Maiden.  P.  N.  S. 


In   the   Oxford    English  Dictionary's 
earliest  quotation   under  "liquor,"  the 
spelling  is  "licur."    "Liquor"  appeared 
as  early  as  1604.   Dryden  wrote  "I'.avor"  | 
as  early  as   1667.    There  were   many  | 
variants  of  these  words.    "Honor"  and 
"honour"   were  equally  frequent  down  f 
to  the  17th  century.  "In  the  Shakespeare) 
folio  of  1623  'honor"  is  about  twice  as 
frequent  as  'honour.'    The  two  forms] 
appear  indiscriminately  in  the  early  17th 
century  dictionaries,  but  'honour'  was  i 
favored   by   Phillips,    Hersey,  Bailey, 
Johnson.   Ash,  177J.  adopted  'honor'  (a  j 
modern  but  correct  spelling)  and  this 
is  said  to  have  beon  fashionable  at  the  i 
time.   Nevertheless  'honour'  carried  the  (. 
majority  of  English  suffrages  eventual-  | 
ly,  while  'honor'  was  (under  the  lead  of 
Noah   Webster)   generally  accepted  In 
United  States."— Ed. 


In  New  Orleans 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  response  to'  your  request  for  remin- 
iscences in  connection  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln  perhaps  it 
maj  he, of  interest  to  refer  to  what  I 
observed  at  New  Orleans  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  15,  1865,  when  the  first  news  | 
came  of  the  shooting  of  the  President  \ 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  at  Ford's  Thea-  S 
tre,  Washington,  and  the  death  of  the  | 
President  on  the  night  of  April  14.  My  J 
vessel  was  lying  at  anchor  nearly  down  [ 
to  Fort  St.  phillip,  and  three  other  of-  I 
fleers,  beside  myself,  had  gone  up  to  I 
the  city  on  two  days'  leave  and  put  up  I 
at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  It  was  about  9  I 
o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  news  of  I 
the  crime  and  Its  result  came  over  the  I 
wire,  by  relay,  and  no  better  evidence  of  (. 
sorrow  was  ever  manifested  than  by  the 
southern  people,  of  New  Orleans  any-  t 
way,  when  less  than  an  hour  fully  one-  I 
third  of  the  buildings,  public  and  private,  fe 
the  St.  Charles  Included,  were  draped  in  E 
mourning.    It  was  a  complete  transfor-  j 
mation  of  the  city  from  gayety  to  sad- 


ness. 
Newton  Centre. 


H.  E.  RIIOADES. 


The   New  York   Chamber  Music  So- 
ciety (Carolyn  Beehe.  director  and  piau- 
ist)  gave  a  concert  last  night  at  Jordan 
flail.   The  program  was  as  follows:  Mo-' 
zart,   Quartet   in    F   'for  oboe,   violin, ( 
viola  and  'cello);  Lefebvre,  Quintet  In  A 
(for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  \ 
French    horn);    Deems    Taylor,  Suite,- 
"Through  the  .  Looking  Glass."   op.  12 
(for  piano,   two  violains,   viola,  'cello, 
ble  hass.  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bas- 
Fjanfihhor n) ;  Brahms,  Quar- 
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lie  "Thru  th<«  Looking  ilia* 
It  Mr.  Carroll, .  The  composer 
quotations  of  Mr.  Carroll  a 
the  titles  for  the  four  pfrts 
uprise  tho  suite-  Especta.ly 
the  second— "Jabber  wocky": 

brllllr    •"<'  *"*  sll,n-T  lo'" 
»  ami i"e!mhle  on   the  wsbe: 

b«i  tb'0.1  slain'  the  J«»>^r*"*.; 
to  mj  »mi>.  my  neaintsh  boy. 
the  sllthy  toves  gyred  and 
after  their  wonted  fashion,  and 
I  flip-flops  and  somersaults  and 
•Inns  Thev  ulso  stood  on  tneir 
rid  walked  "on  their  hands.  With 
el  sword  the  beamish  boy  s.ew 
Derwock:  and  everybody  had  a 
f   The  "Looking-Glass  Insects 


[—The  Coat.   Hie  Bee  Klephant.   the  Rocklog- 
\T*e  SMP-.lr«gon  fly.  and  the  Bivud-and-But 
J  Ml  of'which  were  present,  including  the 
|Bread-and-Butter-lly.  to  our  great  de- 
I  light    This  Mr.  Deems  Taylor  has  done 
la  good  piece,  of  work  in  his  "Looklng- 
I  Glass  Suite."  as  a  whole.    In  only  the 
[last  part  perhaps,  did  he  My  his  hands 
fa.  bit  too  heavilv  upon  it  and  let  them 
,  linger  too  lonS.    But  for  the  rest  it 
was  very  well  done— certainly  last  night 
was  tha'first  time  since  July  that  toves 
have  gyred  and  gimbled  so  here  in  Bos- 

L  °The  Lefebvre  piece  is  Interesting  in  ^ts  j 
I  construction— especially  so  in  the  con- 
trapuntai  narts— and  highly  original  in 
.  Us  general  character.  The  Mo#art  quar- 
tet was  given  a  gracious  performance  i 
and  won  much  applause.    But  the  ex-  j 
cellent    Brahms    quartet— the    biggest  , 
B  music  on  the  program— did  not  make  ) 
the  impression  that  it  deserved  to  make, 
although  it  received  a  fine  interpreta- 
lion.    In  fact,  quite  a  number  of  the  i 
audience  left  before  the  piece  was  fin-  j 
ished     That  the  Brahms  piece  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  whole 
Ijandience  Illustrates  perhaps  the  force  of  i 
■  the  old  and  hobbling  Brahms  tradition,  ! 
lor   perhaps    the    opinion    which   some  j 
Bothers  hold,  which  is  that  the  music 
■of  Brahms  floats  fleetly  over  flat  sur- 
W  faces,  even  as  a  skater  skims  over  the  j- 
f  hard    and    frozen    surface   of   a  lake,' 
[  without  disturbing  the  waters  beneath 
I  the  surface. 
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'AIDA'  BY  CHICAGO 

Th«  Chicago  Opera  Association  per- 1 
forced  VetdPs  "Aida"  in  the  Boston 
Op™a  House  last  night.   The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

 Edouard  Cotreuil 

.Cyrena  van  Gordon 

 Alessandro  Dolci 

"' '  j'  "Rosa  Raisa 

"*'."  Virgilio  Lazzaxl 

'\\\  Giacomo  Rimini 

**"*  Emma  Noe 

„„,   Lodovico  Oliviero 

^o^uS": .t.o«o  *.  ^ 

There  have  been  many    -Aulas  in 
Boston.  The  success  of  last  night  s  per-  | 
Formance  indicates  that  with  every  ad- 
ditional  two  weeks  of  opera  there  w,n  | 
be  room  for  another.    If  the  "Aida'  of 

the  ^Chicago  Opera  Company  has  not 
£l  kind  of  distinot.cn  which  will  move 
us  to  reminiscence  forty  years  hence, 
it  has  no  weak  spot  to  lessen  its  mans 
I  virtues.    There  was  lively  action  in  it., 
progress,  costumes  and  properties  «ad 
a  pleasing  up  to  date  splendor.  lhe 
I  orinripals    were    roundly  satisfactory. 
Jmlni's  Air.onar.co  w:>s  p>>~i'euh»r-M 
ihonious.  and  ampl?-ioii'      LVy  M'„  j 
however,  will  the  production  h* 
st     remembered.     She    was  apj 
jtatelv  savage.  With  h5r  character* 
vigor  and  vividness,  she  flung  her^Sj 
nto  her* part,  and  sang  with  cqua^ 


in.  He  then  Invited  the 
re  In  the  applause.  AH 
r.  We.lrlc  Fradkln.  the 
Whatever  personal  d!»- 
>  irs«y  b<"  between  the 
he  conceit  m:ts*er — the 
k1  In  the  newspapers 
-erntei  »nd  evidently 
itform  ft  Symphony] 
Hall  Is  not  in  the  course  o?  a  Symphony  j 
concert  the  place  to  air  n  real  or  fan- 
cied g-rlevnnrc.  Mr.  Fradkln.  '.  .,  not  ris- 
ing with  the  others,  acted  discourteously 
toward  the  applauding  audience.  When 
he  left  the  stage  for  the  Intermission 
many  In  the  audience  hisSfd  him  for  his 
rudeness.  When  he  returned  some,  es- 
pecially in  the  second  balcony,  applaud- 
ed; there  was  also  hissing;  some  in  the 
orchestra  were  so  tactless,  not  to  say 
discourteous,  toward  the  audience,  as  to 
Join  In  the  applause.  Mr.  Fradkln  had 
the  assurance  to  stand  up  this  time.  He 
bowed  to  the  audience  and  the  orches- 
tra. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Monteux  reappeared 
'  there  was  a  mighty  counter-demonstra- 
tion. The  applauro  was  enthusiastic;  it 
grew  louder  and  louder  until  the  great 
audience  stood  for  some  time,  clapping 
hands  vigorously;  there  was  also  cheer- 
ing. Mr.  Monteux  then  went  on  with 
the  concert. 

It  was  a  deplorable  scene.  Nothing 
like  it  had  happened  in  the  history  of 
the  orchestra.  May  nothing  like  it  hap- 
pen again:  No  player,  before  yesterday, 
had  allowed  personal  feeling  to  over- 
come him  so  as  to  forget  the  observance 
Of  common  courtesy  toward  men  and 
women  that  were  generous  in  their  sup- 
port and  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
orchestra  to  which  he  belonged. 

This  symphony  is  an  amazing  work; 
not  only  because  it  was  first  played  90 
years  ago  when  Beethoven  had  not  been 
dead  four  years  and  youn'g  Wagner  was 
|  studying  at  Leipsic;  not  only  because  in 
orchestration  it  was  a  revelation;  It  is 
amazing  today  byj  reason  of  the  wild 
1  imagination,  the  flaming  romanticism, 
the  audacities  in  musical  thought  and 
musical  expression.    If  Berlioz  luid  not 
lived,  the  men  that  came  after  him. 
Wagner    included,    would    have  been 
obliged  to  work  out  painfully  their  own 
orchestral  salvation.    The  influence  of 
this   genius,   a   man   practically  self- 
taught,  a  master  of  no  instrument,  bril- 
liant as  critic  and  essayist,  a  poet  when 
writing  a  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
profoundly  unhappy,   unappreciated  in 
his  own  city  until  long  after  his  death, 
a  self-torturer;   the  influence  of  this 
man  is  stili  felt  throughout  the  musical 
i  world. 

1  After  the  scene  that  has  been  de- 
'  scribed,  the  audience  was  hardly  in  a, 
quietly  receptive  mood,  yet  there  was  ■ 
again  wonder  at  the  moods  of  Mali- 
piero's  "expressions,"  music  that  50 
years  from  now  may  be  to  hearers  as 
simple  as  Haydn's  i3  now  to  us;  there 
was  enjoyment  of  Borodin's  Sketch  and 
Wagner's  engrossing  overture. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows: 
■  Mendelssohn.  Overture,  Nocturne  and 
.Scherzo  from  his  music  to  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream'' ;  Loefflcv,  "A  Pagan 
Poem"  tpiano,  Mr.  Gebhard.  English 
horn,  Mr.  Speyer):  Glazounoff,  Sym- 
phony No.  6.  C  minor. 

3ebussy's~  "Opera  "  Excel- 
lently  Presented  by 
Chicago  Company 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA   HOUSE-foetouwor's  J 
•-Pelleas  et  Melisande."  lyric  drama  to 
five  acts  and  12  scenes  performed  by  thel 

hicago  Opera  Association:  Mr.  Char- .  ; 

1'er  conductor.  . 

Ylarr  Garden 

Mcllsarlr  


Some  of  u.i.  no  doubt,  remember  Mme.  t 
Edviiia  In  the  part.     They  come;  theyj'f 
go:  but  Miss  Garden  Is  still  Mellaande, 
She  alone  fully   understands  and  ex- 
•  prosses   the   innocence,   the   sweetness.  I 
the    helplessness,    and    above    »U    the  i 
|  mysterious  nature  of  this  woman,  who , 
against  her  will  bewitched  rude  Qolaud,  I 
'but  knew  love  only  through  the.  tarry- 
ing Pelleas.     She  alone  by  her  artful 
simplicity  of  heightened  speech  brings 
out  the  beauty  and  significance  of  Mae- 
I  terllnck's  poetic  prose;  she  alone  kiiowsj 
i  the  subtlety  of  Debussy's  music, 
j    The  performance   of   the  opera  wasi 
othorwl.ie  very  interesting,  although  one 
I  of  tho  most  charming  scenes,  that  of 
the  reading  of  the  letter,  was  neces- 
sarily omitted  on  account  of  the  sudden, 
sickness  of  Mme.  Clnessens.   Mr.  Magu  • 
enat.  as  Pelleas,  approaohes  nearer  the » 
wholly    admirable     portrayal     of     the  j 
character  by  Jean  Perier  than  any  other] 
singer  who  has  taken  the  part  In  Bos- 
ton.   In  diction  and  in  action  he  was] 
excellent.    It  Is  hardly  necessary  at  this 
late  day  to  speak  In  praise  of  Mr.  Du-! 
franne's  inimitable  impression  of  Gol- 
aud.    Mr.  ColreuU'S  sonorous  voice  was 
the  fitting  organ  of  majestic  Arkel,  tho 
bewildered,  compassionate  old  monarch. 
Miss  de  Phlllippe  succeeded  In  playing 
Yniold  as  an  Irresponsible,  unreflecting 
child,  wondering  at  Golaud's  question- 
ing, frightened  by  that  which  she  did 
not  understand. 

The  orchestral  performance  was  often 
too  objective,  nor  was  the  remarkable 
clearness  of  Debussy's  score  always 
noticeable. 

This  afternoon,  beginning  at  1:15 
o'clock.  Carpenter's  ballet  pantomime, 
"The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta"  frlrst 
time  |n  Boston),  followed  by  "IVElisir 
d'amore"    with    Mines.    Macbeth  and! 

I  Darch;  Slessrs.  Bond.  ■  llimlnl  and  j 
Tievisan. 

Tonight  at  8  o'clock.  Ravel's  oneoct 
!o;.era  "L'Heure  Espagnole"  (first  time 
'in    Boston),  with   Mme.   Gale:  Messrs. 

Warnery,  Maguenat.  Cotreuil.  Defrere: 
j  followed  by  "Pagliacei."  with  Mme. 
I  Fitziu  and- Messrs.  Lamont  and  Ruffo. 


.  ,Mi<s  Kaleo  l| 
'  'Dot's  <le  I'bllHppe 
.Alfred  Masaenat  | 
Heel  or  DuT«»i>« 
'  ...Edouard  C./treuU  ; 
Co  isuntiti  Nicolar  ! 


FRADKIN  INCIDENT 

MARS  PROGRAM 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  17th  concert  of  the.  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux  conduc- 
tor took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Egympaony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
HWUtws:  Berlioz,  Fantastic  Symphony: 
f Mallrie  o.  "Pauses  of  Sdence":  Boro- 
8  din.  "On  tie  Steppea  of  Central  Asia 
p  W-gner.  overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutch- 

>*."..  n  Mr.  Monteux  came  on  the  pla.t 
Fronn  he  w=s  greeted   with  extraordl 
rilv  juarf  n:sd  prolonged  applause, 
fler  a  b'U'.t&nt  p  rformance  of  the 
 v.,..     .  ,.,.,',.,-v,:icp  that  has  not 


ireaevl 

I.lrtle  Ynldd.. 

pollens  

Uol  ml  

Arkel  

T'j.-  Doctor,  

Maeterlinck's    drama:  Debussy's    en-  j 
[wrapp  ng    mus;c:  a    dream  within  a 
!  dream. 

1    This  reminds  us  that  we  characterized 
!,he  music  of  '  Aphrodite'  as  "dreary. 
The  linotype    thought    better  of  this 
'music  and   turned  our  "dreary"  into 
•dreamy."    Now  tho  music  of  ^'Aphro- 
dite" is  anvthing  but  "dreamy." 

Boston  first  saw  Debussy's  opera  at 
,.,e  Boston  Theatre  in  1909.  Oscar  Ham- 
rrersteln  should  always  be  held  here  in 
-rateful  remembrance  for  his  courage  m 
producing  the    opera.    Of  the  s.ngers 
then  appearing..     Miss  Garden,  Mme. 
Gerville-Reaehe  and  Mr.  Duf ramie  were 
in  the  production  at  Paris  in  1902.  Mme. 
Gwiile-Reaehe.  alas,  is  dead.    No  o-ic 
I  a  i  ar'Proached  her  in  her  reading  ol. 
tlio  letter  to  Arkel.    No  one  has  bee.i  sc 
within  the  frame;  no  one  has  been 
quietlv  eloquent.    She  is  no  more;  an 
Ctcofontc  Campanini.  whose  Interpreta 
lion  of  the  score  was  masterly,  has  als 
Joined  the  great  majority. 

Miss     Garden     remains     the  ideal 
Melisande       Others  have  essayed  the 
role     We  all  remember  Mme.  Deblanc, 
i  now  In  stained-glass  attitudes,  now  bov- 
•  ftoelc-dlv  In  the  little  boxed  seei.es 


Miss  Alfrida  K.  Richard  1  Of  New  Bed-, 
ford,  lover  of  cats,  says  that  the  word 
"tabby"  comes  from  Atab,  the  name  of  [ 
a  street  in  Bagdad,  famous  for  its  shops, 
where  watered  or  moire  silks  were  sold.  | 
j  "These  silks  were  formerly  called  tabby 
I  silks,  and  the  people  in  the  East  saw  a 
similarity  in  the  markings  of  their  tiger, 
J  cats  and  the  weave  of  their  beautiful 
tabby  or  moire  silks.    Hence  the  word 
tabby  for  tiger  marked  cats.   How  the 
word  ever  came'  to  designate  sex  in  the 
minds   of  many   people   is   a  mystery, 
which  has  never  been  solved  by  the  cati 
fancier." 

Yes,  lexicographers  give  this  deriva-l 
tion  from  "attabiy,"  a  quarter  in  Bag- 
■  dad,  where  silk  taffeta,  originally!, 
striped,  was  manufactured.  The  quarter 
was  named  after  Attab,  the  great  grand- 
son of  Omeyya.  But  the  cautious  Ox-j 
ford  English  Dictionary  publishes  this 
note-  "The  connexion  of  the  other  senses! 
is  not  verv  clear.  'Tabby  Cat'  instanced! 
in  1695,  is  generally  held  to  have  been 
.so  named  from  the  striped  or  str«aked| 
color  of  its  coat.  The  simple  'tabby/  im 
the  same  sense,  is  much  later  (1774). 
'Tabby,'  old  maid,  is  usually  associated 
with  'tabby,'  a  cat;  but  it#  appears' 
earlier,  and  may  have  originated  as  the! 
familiar  contraction  of  'Tabitha'  (cf.| 
'Abby'  for  'Abigail')  as  an  old-fashioned, 
female  name,  and  have  become  humor- 
ously associated  with  'tabby  cat.'  It  is 
possible  that  'tabby'  in  the  sense  of  she- 
cat  originated  in  'Tabby'  for  'Tabitha  ; 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
senSe_connexion  between  she-cat  and 
brindled  cat,  since  a  tom-cat  may  also 
be  brindled  or  striped." 

We,  Too,  Miss  Him 

As'lhe  World  Wags:  : 

A  demand  for  information.    What  has 
become  of  "Liverpool  Jarge."  the  ac- 
count of  whose  adventures  and  several 
demises  were  heralded  in  your  column) 
from  time  to  time? 

Refurning  to  civil  life  after  a  session  , 
in  the  Vfmy.  1  scanned  the  wagging  I 
world  for  further  news  of  .large,  but  in  , 
•vain.  His  adventures  amused  me  us. 
much  as  anything  I  ever  read.  Can  t  j 
we  hear  more  of  that  able  seaman? 

Boston.    H-  p-  B' 

One  of  Our  Poets 

Little  sobs  of  powder. 

Little.  Koos  of  paint 
Make  the  blushing  flapper 
•  Seem  like  what  she  ain't  1 
Boston  CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 


occasion  the  horse  fell  down  many  times 
nnq  once  rolled  over  on  Its  back,  taking 
the  sleigh  and  the  doctors  with  It.  Such 
Is  nudlelne  In  the  Iterkshlres. 

Hut  what  he  is  puzzled  most  about  is, 
where  were  those  very  young  and  phys4 
ically  perfect  medical  men  who  found 
In  1915,  and  again  many  times  In  1917, 
that  he  was  physically  unfit  for,  the 
army  medical  service?  Certainly  they 
would  have  been  equal  to  a  mile  or 
possibly  a  mile  and  a  half  on  snowshoes. 
Hut  then,  they  might  not  have  had  the 
equipment.  Or  It's  possible  that  they 
lacked  tho  proper  Intestinal  equipment. 

DIOCREPIT. 


Floppy  Overshoes 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  the  Rev.  Babbling  Brooke's 
contribution  to  the  genesis  of  the  floppy 
overshoe,  I  fear  me  his  understanding 
that  the  style  originated  at^  Harvard  Is 
a  misunderstanding.  It  certainly  vio- 
lates the  traditions  as  Indicated  In  a 
poem  which  appeared  in  the  Advocate  in 
my  undergraduate  days,  some  forty-odd 
years  ago.   I  quote  from  memory: 

1  "'Tls  sweet,  to  llncer  near  n  crosswalk  Hinddy 
When  Sol  In  spring  dissolves  the  lingering 

3  snows, 

i  And  lose  one's  self  in  eontefhplnHve  sludy 

(    Of  symmetry  which  gathered  skirts  disclose. 

I  But  Oh!  how  mean  when  to  our  optic,  eager    .  | 
I    To  uleau  of  patient  watchfulness  the  fnilts, 
The  petticoats,  soil  scorning,  grant  a  meagre 
|     Display  of  Gooilyear's  India  rubber  hoots." 

This  certainly  would  tend  to  show  that 
I  the  Harvard  tradition  was  against  cam- 
j  ouflaged  symmetry.       HARVARD  '79. 
Boston, 


"Flayed" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Until  I  read  your  paragraph  inviting 
relief  for  the  abused  verb  "flay."  I 
hadn't  realized  that  any  one  but  myself 
ever  misunderstood  its  meaning.  In  my 
earlier  youth,  when  I  met  with  the  word 
in  reading— it  was  not  used  conversa- 
tionally in  our  family— the  picture  which 
it  conjured  was  of  one  human  murder- 
ously assaulting  another  with  a  flail. 
May  not  this  infantile  reminiscence 
hold  the  explanation  of  the  wrong 
usage,  to  which  you  call  attention,  by 
those  old  enough  to  know  better? 

Lancaster.  ,T.  C.  L.  C. 


Why  Digger? 

Seeing  so  many  references  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  "the  digger  prince" 
makes  us  curious  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  word  so  applied.  We  our- 
selves have  been  given  brevet  rank  as 
"digger"  in  return  for  some  small  cous- 
inly services  to  Australian  soldiers;  but 
when,  with  pardonable  curiosity,  we 
asked  what  was  the  true  significance  of 
the  term,  their  answers  amounted  to  j 
little  more  than  "It's  a  word  we  use  atl 
home." 

Is  there  really  anything  more  in  it 
than  a  reflection  of  the  good  fellowship 
of  the  old  mining  camps,  or  was  a  "dig-| 
ger"  honorably  distinguished  from  the/ 
less  industrious  loafers  of  those  places?) 
—London  Daily  Chronicle. 
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Doctors  and  Snow 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Bast  Sunday's  Herald  was  very  in- 
teresting to  a  Berkshire  county  doctor 
after  he  had  returned  from  something 
over  a  dozen  miles  on  snowshoes  at- 
tending patients.  He  read  on  one  page 
an  article  on  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cal service  in  the  commonwealth  and 
on  another  page  a  news  story  that  a  boy 
had  died  in  Squantum  without  medical 
attention  because  Squantum  was 
"walled  in"  by  snow.  As  nearly  as  he 
could  judge  from  a  small  map  at  least 
half  of  the  1900  doctors  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton were  as  near  Squantum  as  many 
of  the  Berkshire  doctor's  patients  are 
to  him  His  means  of  travel  outside  his 
village  has  been  entirely  by  p-iowshoes 
for  some  time.     The  last  time  he  tried 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Afternoon  : 
Donizetti's  "L'Elisir  d'  amore,"  opera  in 
four  acts.  Chicago  Qpera  Association. 
Mr.  Maranuzzi  conductor. 

Adlna  Florence  M«rtN*h 

Nemorlno  Alessandro  bone 

 niacomo  Himinl 

Gianettina  .....Edna  Daicb.  | 

.Mr.  Eolm  and  other  dancers  who  ex-  ■ 
pected  to  take  part  in  Carpenter's  bal- 
fl|  let.  "The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,"  left 
Sjjew  York  Friday  night  for  this  city, 
J  but  were  storm-bound",   so   the  ballet  , 
was  not  performed,  to  the  great  disap-  ; 
!  pointment  of  many.    The  management 
;  refunded  tho  money  to  those  who  did 
'  not  wish  to  hear  the  opera.   Those  who 
did  not  hear  it  missed  a  vivacious  per- 
i  formance  and   some  captivating  slng- 
£  ing.   After  tho  opera  the  "Dance  of  tho 
I  Hours"  from  "Gioconda"  was  given. 

"Li'Ellsir   d'amore"    and    "Don    Pas-  j 
I  quale"  have  preserved  their  freshness 
better  than  the  serious  operas  of  Doni- 
I  zetti.  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor."    Is  it  because 
I  the  formulas  of  90  years  ago,  as  the 
conventional  cadenzas  and  cadences,  the 
orchestral  ritonels,  the  repetition  of  a 
melody  by  a  singer  when  the  sentiment 
differs  from  that  just  expressed  by  an- 
other singer  to  the  same  tune,  are  le3S 
offensive,    say,    rather,    of   a  bygone 
'  period  strange  to  us  and  foreign  to  our 
taste,   in   comic   opera   than   in  tragic 
dramas  with  music?   Or  was  the  melo- 
dic talent  of  Donizetti  an*  his  musical 
.character   better  suited  to   the  comic 
stage?  However,  this  may  be.  "L'Elisir 
\  d'amore"    with    its    pimple   story,-  its 
coquettish  maiden,  the  swaggering  ser- 
geant, the  foolish,  jealous  peasant  lover, 
another  Mas.  t to.  and  the  voluble  and 
magnificent  Dr.  Dulcamara,  its  melodic 
wealth,    its   tripping,    sparkling  music, 
with  the  famous  pathetic  air  for  Ncmo- 
, .,   rlno,  is  delightful. 

ifij    But  this  music  must  be  well  sung  and 
^  the  singers   must  be  alert  comedians. 
H  Fortunately    Miss    Macbeth    and  Mr. 


dlri  not  fall  Inlo  exagsei  ation.  aus- 
Parch,  a  handsome  young  woman,  acted 

Intelligently  In  a  comparatively  tnlnoi 
part.  There  have  been  better  slngert 
than  Nr.- Rltnlnl,  ns  Belcore-agaln  we 
say— what  a  pity  that  thin  man  with  a 
naturally  good  voice  does  not  know 
how  to  use  It— he  slnss  badly -but  Mr.. 
Uiinlni  was  an  Imposing  sergeant,  as  far 
«s  figure  and  carriage  were  concerned, 
ntu)  he  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
01'  the  action.  '  " 

Miss  Macbeth  was  born  at  Mnnk.vo 
Minnesota,  in  1891;  studied  at  St.  Paul. 
Pittsburgh  and  later  In  Europe.  Having 
sung  In  C.erman  up.1  a  houses  and  in  l"n-: 
land,  she  joined  the  Chicago  company 
In  1914.  She  has  a  pure  soprano  voice 
of  fine  quality,  which  Is  eminently  agree- 
able sympathetic.  Phraslngv^ai  tistically 
In  lyric  passages,,  she  sings  accurately 
and  without  effort  florid  measures.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  hear  lier.  Graceful, 
and  roguish  as  Adlna.  she  was  without 
affectation  or  mannerisms. 

Mr.  Bonci  is  still  the  master  of  "bet 
canto."  In  this  art  he  is  still  unap- 
proached.  In  all  that  he  does,  he  is 
pre-eminently  the  artist,  not  merely  a 
tenor. 

The  chorus  responded  to  the  slight 
demands  made  upon  It.  Mr.  Marinuzzi 
conducted  with  the  care  that  he  wouM 
bestow  on  a  tragic  opera  of  live  acts,  i 

In    the    evening  there  was  a  double 
l.m:     First    RjM-el'S    opera  ;n  one  ac*. 
"L'  Heure  Espagnol."  which  was  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time.  Mi.  Ha 
selmans  conducted. 


14, 


TorqnemmU  Desire  Defrfrc 

Concpprion  .Yvonne  Gull.' 

Katniro  Alfred  Mneuenntj 

Don  lni-M  (Jomei  Eiloimrd  Cotreiiil  , 

QeustTe  Kdmond  Warnery  ■ 

M.  Franc-Nohaln's"  comedy  was  pro- i 
duced  at  the  Odeon.  Paris,  as  far  back) 
as  1 904.  As  an  opera  with  Havel's 
music  it  was  first  performqd  at  the 
Opern-Comique,  Paris,  in  1911.  The 
story  was  described  in  the  Herald  last 
Sunday.  It  is  a  story  of  an  unsuspicious 
H  watch  and  cloS^k  'maker,  a  faithless  wife, 
H  two  lovers,  two  clocks  that  serve  as 
fl  hiding  places  and  a  muleteer,  a  muscular 
■  person  whom  the  wife  favors  at  the  ex- 
it pense  of  the  poet  and  the  banker,  and, 
,'1  incidentally,  her  husband,  while  he  is 
absent — for  'tis  his  Hour  to  wind  the 
city  clocks.  It  Is  a  variant  of  tales  told 
by  Boccaccio  and  other  merry  Italians ; 
but  M.  Franc-Nohain  is  amusingly 
Ironical,  not  to  say  cynical,  In  the  te4- 
i.ling.  Some  may  cry  out  against  the 
("Immorality"  of  the  libretto;  but  these 
characterless  characters  are  neither 
moral  nor  immoral,  they  are  unmoral. 
Their  world  is  as,  far  removed  from 
reality  as  that  in  Congrave's  dramas, 
for  which  Lamb  and  Hunt  made  plausi- 
ble excuses.  Why  take  Concepclon  and 
Ramho  seriously?  Yes,  the  libretto  is 
Gallic,  very  Gallic ;  it  is  salted  with  both  f 
hands  :  but  it  is  witty  and  amusing,  two 
saving  graces. 

Ravel  has  said  of  his  music  for  this 
libretto  ,  that  he  intended  the  opera 
should  be  "blague,"  a  burlesque  of  life 
in  the  manner  of  Moliero:  "it'should  be 
taken  nonchalantly  as  one  eats  a  bon- 
bon." Welr  Ravel  can  be  an  ironist  in 
music.  a3  he  has  snown  in  his  settings 
of  Jules  Renard's  "Natural  History," 
but  he  is  also  a  composer  of  rare  fancy, 
boundless  and  surprising  invention, 
amazing  finesse;  a  subtle  emphasizer  of 
Franc-Nohain's  lines,  a  commentator 
who  now  chuckles,  now  Is  sardonic  with 
his  orchestra,  now  deliciously  malicious. 

The  performance  was  excellent  in  ev-  | 
ery  way.   Mme.  Gall  acted  in  the  spirit  fl 
of  the  librettist  and  equalled  him  in  l 
alternate    delicate    stiggestiveness  and 
frankness  of  statement.     Her   bidding  ' 
the  muleteer  to  go  to  her  chamber,  this  \ 
[time  without  a  clock,  will  not  soon  be  j 
forgotten.   Mr.  Ma^uenat's  Ramiro  was  ( 
a  remarkable  characterization,  consist- 
ent throughout.'^- We  hear  him  now  as  ( 
he  came  down  the  stairs  lost  in  admira-  i' 
I  lion  of  that  "charming  woman."  We 
I  see  his  smile  as  he  descended  for  the  last- 
I  time.    The  others  were  more  tr-«n  ade-  ; 
Iquutp.    Mr.  llasselmans  gave  a  brilliant  i 
I  •  ding  ,of  the  difficult  scor». 

■•Pagliacci"  followed.  Canio.  Mr.  La- 
Imont;  Tonio,  Mr.  Ruffo;  Nedda,  Miss 
jFitziu;  Beppo.  Mr.  Oliviero;  Silvio,  Mr. 
I  Defrere.    Mr.  Marinuzzi  conducted. 

3  Mr.  Ruffo  has  been  announced  as  the 
Igreatcst  living  baritone.  He  is  certain- 
Ely  the  loudest  we  have  ever  heard.  His 

4  upper  notes  have  the  terrific  impact 
I  that  distinguished  "Tamagno,  the  tenor. 
'Band  ho  will  not  let  them  go;  he  clings 
kRto  them  liko  a  li'npet  to  a  rock.  Thus 

Bhe   excites    thunderous    applaure;  for 
I  there    are    thousands   who   delight  in 
,    stentorian  tones  and  the  proof  of  un- 
"  -ommon  physical  endurance.   It  is  need- 
ess  to  sav  that  Mr.  Ruffo's  manner  of 
singing  the  prologue  was  tumultuously 
ipplauded.    He  was.  the  feature  of  the 
show  and  was  evidently  conscious  of 

^The^opera  J*nday  night  will  be 
•Louise."  with  Mmes  Garden  and 
Claessens.  and  Messrs.  O'Suthvan  and 


Piicolnl,  will  be  heard  hare  for  the  fir.  . 
time  ncu  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.  They  WOT  P>rformc'- 

for  the  first  time  on  »«>'  1x1  u 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Pee 
1911 

•II  Tabarro"  (The  Cloak")  is  "feed 
en  TMdlcr  Gold's  shocker  "tA  Houv 
lelande."  a  little  play  at  the  Gran.. 
Gulgnol.  Paris.  'the  libretto  of  the 
<,.»ora  is  by  Glusepi  ••  A-doml.  a>.e  scoi.u 
is'  the  Seine;  the  action  Is  on  amoorcu 
tf»  Luigl.  the  lover  o£  f.iorgetta,  be- 
wolta  the  hart  toWif  the  workman.  The 
f  laomy  and  suspicious  husband,  Mlchele. 
tets  a  trap.  Thb  lover  come*  ,te 
Mraogled  by  Michel*  f&Ot*** 
takes,  her  husband  for  Luigi.  M*?  t0 
the  cloak.  He~  throws  her  across  her 
lover's  corpse.  If  there,  is  symbolism.  It 
U  expressed,  by  Oiorgelta:  •'Every  nun. 
must  needs  eaiTy  some  great  cloak, 
where  he  hides  sometimes  a  v.ondrou*. 
joy.  sometimes  a  profound  sorrow.  a, 
the  Metropolitan.  Glorgetta  was  played 
l>v  Claudia  .Muzlo;  Luiffi  by  ciullo 
Crimi;  Mlchele.  Lulgl  Montosanto. 

The  libretto  of  "Suor  Angelica'  is  "j 
Gioachino  Forzano.  It  Is  not_  unlike 
Maeterlinck's  "Sister  Beatrice.  Hit. 
ttory  may  bo  summed  up  In  a  sentence: 
A  nun  that  had  had  an  "affair"  betoro 
she  turned  her  back  on  toe  world  does 
im  eommif  suicide  after  she  has  been 
In  the  convont  for  some  years  because 
ehe  learns  of  the  death  of  her  love- 
child.  Geraldino  Farrai"  tool;  tnu  pare  ui 
Angelica.  . 

The  story  of  "Gianni  Schicehi  is 
alluded  to  in  notos  on  Dante's  "Inferno' 
(canto  30) : 

ii;  i  beheld  two  shadows  pole  and  naked. 
•.Vho,  biting  In  the  manner  ran  a""1^ 
:.hat  a  boar  does  when  iropi  the  hty 
turned  loose. 
O-.s  to  Capocchlo  came,  and  by  the  nape 
Selzod  with  its  teeth  Us  neck,  so  that 

iu  dragging  . 
It  made  his  belly  grate  tne  solid  jottom. 
And  the  Amine,  who  trembling  bad  ra- 

SUd^o'me:    "That  mad  sprite  !s  Glapni 

Schicehi,  . 
And   raving   goes   thus   harrying  other 
people." 

Gianni  is  put  by  Dante  in  the  10th  ajid 
last  "cloister  of  Malebolge"  with  other 
falsifiers.  And  this  is  what  he  had  done 
on  earth,  as  the  story  is  told  by  Ben- 
venuto:  _  , 

"Buoso  Donati  of  Florence,  although  a 
r.obleman  and  of  an  illustrious  house, 
•was  nevertheless  like  other  noblemen  of 
his  time,  ond  by  means  of  thefts  had 
xreatly  inar«ased  his  patrimony.  When 


>era.  kills  II 
mtrlvcit  the 
itarlna,  for 


lj  181*.    Barn»  i      the     p> . 
;  Gloeoodft,  offers  Knso  his  a  I' 


ii 


will 


which  follows.    ISoudour  offi  rs  a  BObK't.  ^  "wlshfil         V*V«M*  hlmwK  b>'  '"' 

ol  the  Winn  to  Abbass.  As  th«  latts*  u«;  s.I0y|nB  ,ji(>  ^puitijon  of  the  wife.  He 

i  u  mt  to  drink,  the  "<ip  Is  knock.-<l  fro';',l  pj0ts  nsalrist  li<  r  not  agnlast  Tlstc. 
hlo  baud  by  Sahudlo.  v*".  ■<>•*•■  m  xhere  Is  no  v«-s«el  with  •  »w*«t  romenn 

the'tuard.  narrat*?  the  plot  against  lho  dw.k    no^joifo.  the  >>H  of  the 

c...il;.h  red  ih«  love  of  Boudour  for 
cailpl'.'s  brother,  Artyalj".  B"» 
ctrlnliB  fi-om  the  e°\>t^  and  gives 

cu-,   to   Astyat-e.    The.   oalipn  of  j«alou«y  Tisbe  I 

thut  the  Slav.-  h»n  1-ed.  u«.d  an  SahsdU      11<;|       |  ..  w„ 
attesnpts  to  hoe,  ho  Is  killed  by  Abbass.u 
.vho  wder«  the  rewlry  to  0»  rosumod. 
All  drirtc  and  danno.   Ot.e  by  ftoSkl ln*  ot  Laur*  If 

dancdrs  (all.    !»  •'.»'  taroen  ol  d  a'  .,  .tartlnr  point 

AbbaSS    .ttempts    vengeance    on    Hou-  .  \  \^"VM.  Tll.  mother 

dour.  Astya«e  totter.  "  ^.^^  of  Gloeonda.  who  In  the  play  died  before 
falls  lifeless  upon  H  and  bMldour  "W   th(J  K  ,„  „,tro<iUC4>d.  (>Uv 

herself  dying  to  his  body.  |      da      roml,t(1    to    ,ive    h«-«olf  to 

The  action  has i  bom  *W  ^  J'?  ;  Bamaba  If  he  will  w.  Kn^.  She  stab, 
Andreas  Pav»ey  her(ielf  and  th,  „py  lhrlek»  In  her  ear 

The  mv.E1o  is  by  FelU '  """^Tehtearo  that  he  has  drowned  her  mother,  the., 
pesor,  teacher.  «"f^J^  ,°_f  'mi  rushes  away  raging.    Bolto  In  the  ae- 

rie wan  born  In  England  in  »™»«u  cumulation  of  horrors  out-Hu»oed  Huir- 
studied  .music  In  I-"^™  *"*JZa°E£;  IN>nchlelll's  open,  Is  Interesting  today 
Having  te.ugbt  m  Aberdeen  and  L,on  certain  pa«es.  and  by  other 

don.  ho  went  to  Ohicaxo.  wtwre  he  has  X"    hoi    h.  influenced 

directed  tlw 'department  of  compwl Men  *J*^a  and  other  members  ol  the 
at  the  Chicago  Musical  College  rlnce  ^^"8cnnool.  Certal„  distinguishing 
1897.  Ho  Is  now  president  ot  that  .«••-,..-  alUK;ri,K,  ,hort.  but  fiery,  orchestra 
tution.  Af.  editor  of  the  Chiciffo  bym-  ™gPS.  melodic  turns,  were  invented 
phony  Orchestra  Program  books  for  ll  Ky  ^Xhlelll  and  adopted  by  the  young- 
years,  he  has  shown  wide  learr.int.  J  mm  Verdi's  "Alda"  was  Prpdaced  ln 
thorough  musicianship,  «ood  taste.  "''■'^  yct  lt  am  not  Influence  Ponchlelli. 
program  books  are  also  interesting  to  elth'w  melodlcally.  harmonically,  or  In 
the  layman.  As  a  critic,  he  Is  hold  m.  the  matter  of  orcheatratlon.  In  "Ija 
high  esteem.    Some  of  his  orchestral  Gioconda..  there  are  pa*es  of  merely 

conventional,  routine  music,  oa  «n  the 
,1  duet  of  Enzo  andTaura.  the  '"."J,0 
'Gioconda"  and  "Angclo"  j  sa,ne  act  between  Oloconda  and  La.m  . 

stated  that  Bolto  derived  his    nearly  everything  In  the  third  act ^before 
-il   Gioconda"    from    Victor  |  ^^Se^  ^ 


compositions  havo  been  played  by 
Chicago  Symphony  orchestra. 


the. 


It  Is 
libretto 
Hugo's 
Padua. 


greatly  increased  iv.o  ^»u-iuivu».  ;'»v- 
the  hour  of  death  drew  near,  ^he  sting 
of  conscience  caused  him  to  make  a  will 
in  which  he  gave  fat  legacies  to  many  i 
p.-ople.  Whereupon  his  son  Simon  (some 
say  his  nephew),  tUinking  himself  enor- 
mously aggrieved,  suborned  Vanni  Schic- 
chi  dei  Cavalcanti,  who  got  into  Buoso's 
bed,  and  made  a  will  in  opposition  to  the 
other.    Gianni  much  resembled  Buoso.' 
In  this  will  Gianni  remembered  him- 
self v/hile  he  was  making  Simon  heir, 
for  he-  put  in  this  clause:    "To  Gianni 
Schicehi  I  bequeath  my  mare."  This 
mare  was  the  "lady  of  the  herd."  Ben- 
venuto  adds:   "None  more  beautiful  was 
to  be  found  in  Tuscany    and  it  was 
valued  at  a  thousand  florins."    In  the 
opera— the  action  is  in  a  bed  chamber, 
not  in  the  Inferno— Giannio  bequeaths 
nearly  all  the  possessions  of  Buoso  to 
himself.    The  greedy  relatives  lament 
over  the  dead  man,  but  when  the;-  learn 
about  the  will  they  abuse  the  corpse  and 
extinguish  the    candles  out    of  spite. 
There  Is  a  love  story  of  only  slight  in- 
terest to  account  for  Gianni's  roguery. 
His  daughter  gets  the  young  man  of  her 
choice.    At  the  Metropolitan,  De  Luca 
took  the  part  of  Gianni ;  Flprence  Easton, 
that  of  Lauretta;  Crimi,  that  of  Rinuc- 
cio,  the  lover.    The  comedy  and  the  j 
feiusic  were  warmly  praised. 

"Boudour" 
The  one-act  ballet,   "Boudour,"  will 
be  seen  here  for  the  first  time  on  Fri- 
day evening,  when  "Don  Pasquale"  will  j 
be  sung.  . 

The  scene  is  in  the  palace  court  of| 
the  Caliph  Abbass.  The  scenario  has 
been  thus  described:  . 

"Boudour,  favorite  wife  of  the  Cahph, 
reclines  langorously  amid  her  attend- 
ants while  slaves  dance  for  her.  She 
commands  Sahadie  to  dance.  He  ex- 
ecutes a  dagger  dance  in  which  the 
tragic  consequence  of  his  love  for  Bou- 
dour Is  foretold.  One  of  the  daggers 
falls  a  symbol  of  disappointl  ent  and 
of  death.  Boudour  dismisses  her  at- 
tendants, and,  the  hall  having  been 
cleared,  signals  to  her  lover,  Astyage. 
Kahadie  secretes  himself  and  watches 
as  Astyage  enters.  Boudour  and  her 
lover  invoke  the  Master  Demon  to  aid 
them  in  removing  her  husband.  The 

Master'  Demon    »ppearfng. I ' 
the  Dance  of  the  Infernal  Spirits,  who 
leave  a  vial  of  greenly  luminous  I^on. 
Sahadie  comes   forth  from   his  liiciins 
place  and  beseeches  Boudour  for  her 
ove    She  repulses  him,  summoning  her 
attendants.    Relenting.  Boudour  signala! 
to  Sahadie  to  say  nothing  and  explains  | 
her  summons   by  declaring  a  fearful, 
dream  had. terrified  her.  *pj«^g«f|  *JJ;i 
nqirffle  the  approach  of  the  caliph,  the 
,evanco  guard  enters,  followed  th(- 
Hnh  with  nobles    slaves,  attendants, 
^wiot-a  Mandane  to  danco 
Boudour, 


tragedy,  "Angelo.  Tyrant  of 
lie  took  the  leading  idea,  but 
the  details  of  the  Plot  are  different. 
"La  Gioconda"  is  not  the  only  opera 
based  on  Hugo's  play.  There  is  Mer- 
cadante's  "II  Giuramento"  (Milan.  1837). 
The  scene  passes  at  Syracuse.  Tlsbe 
is  not  an  actress,  but  merely  a  strange 
woman.  Instead  of  the  rosary,  there  is 
a  medallion.  Then  there  Is  the  "Angelo" 
of  Cesar  Cui  (Petrograd,  1876),  which 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Hugo's 
play. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  are  some 
now  living  here  who  remember  Mme.  Ra- 
chel as  Tisbe  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  She 
played  there  in  October.  1856.  It  is  said 
by  Hector  Fleischmann  ("Rachel  In- 
timo")  that  "Angelo"  then  brought  in 
•17.S34  francs.  She  first  played  th3  part 
at  the  Comedie  Francaise  on  May  US, 
1S60;  the  memory  of  Mile.  Mar's  success 
haunted  her,  for  that  great  actress  was 
the  first  to  play  Tisbe  (1836);  lt  is  also 
said  that  she  never  liked  the  part,  al- 
though those  who  saw  her  in  it  never 
forgot  her;  she  played  with  such  fire, 
passion  and  subtlety. 

"Angelo"  was  revived  by  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt at  her  theatre  in  February,  W 


sages  that  Illuminate  •••lt«»VKV*2 
emphasize  an  emotion  that  Is  in  the  text 
though  not  in  tho  slnB<V\3  f  wri,„ 
It  was  something  to  be  able  to  wn  e 
much  of  the  first  act.  ^  "flggj 
Enzo.  the  ballet  music,  and  the  su.c  de 
aria  We  have  seldom  heard  a  satis- 
factory even  an  adequate  performance 
of  his  opera"  Last  Monday  nigh  pon- 
chlelli must  have  turned  In  h's  gra^o. 
consoled  only  by  tho  ballet  and  the  con-K 
ducting  of  Mr.  Marinuzzi. 

ORCHESTRA  AND  UNION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  t 

^.'USl^trk"  *  "SbTchl- 
Sgo  Theo^o"  Thomas)  orchestra  was 
footed  with  the  problem  of  art  ^s. 

»™  <?vmohonv  Orchestra.    Mr.  i-ari 
^ner-one  of  the  recently  union.™* 
.  i        of   the  latter— In   a  letter 
mUS  ^    in    last    Sundav's  Herald-so 
Sly  voices  le  perfectly  gtfl.h  mo- 
ve underlying  "hat  *  fu"h.CW'"0Ca^ 
called  "collective  bargaining.    ™  ^  &  i 
serve  more  than  passing  notice.    W  I 
hardt  at  her  theatre  in  i.-eDrUary,  aw.  u  review  the  situation  In  the  lights.-. 
SlXtoo.  was  praised,  although  the  other    experience  in  ^^"^ ^ eve "y  one 
players  were  considered  poor  with  the       xhe  Boston  Orcncitra.  as  eve.y 
Srion  of  de  Max  (Homodel).  and  the  Wows.       a  great  a rt  instlt. 
tragedy   itself  was   described   by   the         ud  at  heavy  cost  for  ^>  yo*a  ^,ot 
.„  » —  artificial,  too  "theatrical,    Ujaj.  Higginson  and  his  suoc 


critics  as  too  artificial,  too  "theatrical, 
laughably  bombastic,  nevertheless  there 
were  68  performances  that  year. 

In  "Angelo"  'HMgo  maintained  that  cer- 
tain wives  are  ho  better  and  are  often 
worse  than  women  of  the  oldest  profes- 
sion in  the  world:  that  virtue  does  not 
depend  on  social  position  or  rank,  me 
idea  was  not  new,  but  Hugo  in  his  Pa- 
lace wrote  as  if  he  had  invented  this 
theory.  Here,  as  in  other  plays  of  the 
wildly  romantic  period,  he  showed  him- 
self a  lover  of  antithesis.  The  dialogue, 
the  long-winded  explanations,  conces- 
sions directions,  tirades;  the  "crucifix 
of  my  mother."  the  key.  the  secret  pa*- 
sages,  poison,  the  narcotic,  the  dagger, 
ST  whole  theatrical  business  In 
"Angeio";  all  this  seems  strange.  IVJSh. 
ably  melodramatic  in  1920  as  it  did  hi ; 
TS05.  vet  it  was  taken  seriously  In  IRK. 

As  Adolphe  Brisson  wrote,  apropos .°f 
Mme .  Bernhardt',  revival,  these  nobU, 
dames  and  lords  are  farther  away  from 
us  than  Homer's  Greeks.  "They  do  not 
belong  to  history  (in  spite  of  costumes 
and  sWe  settings),  but  to  a  conven- 1 
tionaf^d  purely  literary  ^ 
which  flourished  in  the  first  half  or 

the  10th  century."  When  these  figures 
open  their  mouths,  surprise  follows 
amusement.    For    example.  Tisbe  Bay 


to 


her  lover  R.odolfo.  "When  a  woman 
a  jealous,  Mormetgnour,  she  does  r.ot 
see  Venice,  she  does  not  see  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  ahe  does  not  see  the  fiburi. 
the  Spies,  the  Canal  of  Orfano;  there 
is  only  one  thing  before  her.  eyes;  her 
jealousy.  You  are  the  only  man  tnat 
I  have  ever  loved.  You  are  my  ligr.t. 
Your  love  is  a  sun  that  has  risen  on  me. 
Other  men  have  frozen  mo.  Why  did  1 
not  know  you  ten  years  ago!  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  portions  of  my  heart 
that  have  died  of  cold  would  now  be 
alive!"  And  this  Is  one  of  the  least 
exalted  bursts. 

Bolto  made  Venice,  not  Padua,  the 
scene.  In  "Angelo"  Homodel— where  did 
Hugo  find  that  name?  But  where  did 
he  find  Barkllphedro  in  "The  Man  who 
Laughs?" — this  Homodel  was  in  love 
with  Angelo's  wife  and  had  been 
scorned. 

(The  wife  Catarina,  by  the  way,  al- 
though she  loves  Rodolfo,  is  pure,  and 
there  Is  no  definite  proof  that  Tlsbe  has 
!  given  herself  bodily  to  Angilfci^Hprno- 


for  profit'  but  for  the  sake  of  better  | 
musle  than  is  consistent  wUh  profit.] 
j?he  .  have^privateiy  and  «n-t«^«-| 
lv  made  up  from  year  to  year  the  hea.y 

crated  by  paying 
I  anouah  and  for  a  season  long  enough  to 
secure  the  best  musicians  in  the  world 
uring  most  of  their  time  In  rehearsals 
rtat  bring  perfection  but  no  money. 
The  very  limited  Boston  public,  say  10.- 
m  Persons,  that  appreciate  such  inusic- 
a   number  exceeded   nowhere   In  the 
world.  bave  perhaps  in  New  Tork-naa 
slowlv  been  educated  upwards,  at  the 
'expense  of  the  generous  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to.  to  a  scale  of  bos-office  prices 
still  moderate  In  comparisen  with  those  • 
of  so-called  high-grade  "amusements 
conducted    for    profit-that    is.  whose 
personnel  give  most  of  their  tlmo  to 
nay  performance,  and  little  to  prepara- 
tion    Neither  Boston  tior  any  other 
city  anywhere,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
yet  developed  an  audience  of  connois- 
seurs that  value  symphonic  con"r"j , 
lai-ge  enough,  rich  enough  and  devoted 
enough  to  W  rather  than  lose 
SQch  box-office  prices  as  to  make  them 
self-supporting. 

Without  knowing  .details.  conjec- 
ture that,  after  the  strain  of  ^ *»r_5°»- 
dl lions  and  antagonism  to  Dr  Muck, 
a-d     consequent     reorganlzaJon.  the 
trustees  hes;tale  to    raise  bos-offlce 
.rices  to  well-to-do  patror.s;  and im 
still  more  reluctant  to  raise  them  to 
those  poorer  but  not  leas  ardent  m.ulc 
overs    who  wait  patiently  In  line  on 
Huntington  avenue  tor  »»JHPf%« 
„„.,u  «caU     1  canpot  doubt  that  tne. 
-^tees  have  well  understood  that  r.s- ! 
cost   of    living    would   force  the, 
siclans  to  ask  higher  saUtrles;  and 
e  looked  forward  with  a  etgh,  but 
with  unshaken  determination  to  "earn  , 
■  to  an  increasing  deflct-»Jbo^rne k 
themselves  and  their  associates  or 
p,.rt    distributed    over  h<W-«moe' 
to  such  extent  as  the  public 
i    bear      Substantially    the  same 
I Cuol r«UU  in  all  other  clues  th»t 

•«,f  dvmohonr  Orchestras.      .   ^  I. 
STuPrnlng f  now  w  the  musician.,  those  j 
the  great  American  orchestras,  es- 
■c  ally  of  Hoateu  and  Chicago,  ate  the  fe 
ocrats  of  their  prtrfesslon;  drawing  , 
.  ,    .  ..  ..  f0r  the  most  congeni"1 
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ie*trs.  slon*  ",™'»i^J1*~.  y"ears  strictly 
***  t«n  "  Th  t  fact  practically  shut* 
K... -union-  tm  playing  other  «»- 
"  *  «u' since  union  musicians  (who 
ig>         .  ,    1  .  other  orchostrasi 

'  'n°  i  nla'v  with  non-union  men.  The 
n-'  ™S»uv  orchestras,  »H  °f  whose 
,*!!'"      "    '.'  |  rive  six  or  seven 

tenths'  cck  iiienu>nt6;  after  which  the 
mb  Dirk  up  summer  »nd  other  J°DS 
Sor»  thov  can  to  make  out  a  year's 
^.j'k  o-  which  must  come 
rom  tho  concert  season.  Most  of  them  [ 
mm  something  also  tea  chine,  in  off  j 
lours    The  v  '  •  ••  •  r  .  ^  rnil;0 

ip  for  summer  job.-  not  open  to  non- 
inion  men.  pays  its  men  the  whole  year 
trnnd'  placing  Top  and  other  engage- 
uenti  for 'that  purpose.     This  steady 
Mark  during  the  yenr.  and  the  pleasure 
in*  •  res-ice  of  membership  in  so  fa- 
*ms  an  organisation,  makes  it  highly 
ittrn-tive  to  ambitious  young  artists  at 
tome  and  abroad 
It  la  und  long  will  be  necessary  to  seek 
Sroad  as  well  a?  at  hT.ie  for  players 
'  the  attainments  required  by  the  Kos- 
in  and  one  ore  two  other  of  tho  grea 
tterlcan  Orchestras.    Even  the  world 
*dp1v  of  such  ::u>n  is  limited;  and  the 
inited   States   are   particularly  handi- 
tppvd  by  one  of  organized-labors  in- 
enioua  procurements— the  United  States 
ontract-labor    iaw— which    forbids  tu 
mnwr.int      ..      "      '  '*  '  '  1  ''  ' 

ue  practice  of  his  vocation  unt.i  six 
tonths  after  his  arrival  in  this  country. 
Ills  constitutes  the  little  joker  in  Mr. 
•»n  Gardner's  letter  in  Sunday  s  Ber- 
where  he  camouflages  "a  101  per 
.  American  movement"— which  is, 
hat  American  art.  like  American  indus- 
try, must  put  up  with  such  talent,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  as  American  organ- 
:ied-!a»)or  chooses  to  permit  amongst 
Si  Though  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
the  best.  America  must  go  without,  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  second,  or  third,  or 
tenth  best;  just  as  it  has  of  late  gone 
witho-it  sugar,  bought  away  from  us 
by  countries  far  less  able  to  pay  for 
it.  becauso  Congress  for  somebody  s  ben- 
efit blocked,  the  course  of  trade. 

Verv  naturally,  organized  labor,  just 
as  it  "was  bound  to  unionize  Hie  Steel 
Corporation,  has  long  been  determined 
to  unionize  the  Boston  Orchestra, 
which  had  quietly  gone  its  own  free 
wav  to  perhaps  the  greatest  pertec- 
ition  in  its  chosen  field  attained  any- 
where. Recent  rise  in  costs  of  living, 
recent'  changes  in  direction  and  con- 
trol recent  difficulty  in  adjusting  in-' 
com'e  to  outgo,  have  at  last  given  the; 
union  organizers  an  opening.  I  imag- 
ine that  the  musicians  have  yielded 
to  the  standard  argument  of  the  or- 
ganizers, which  i3  always  the  same: 
I  "Here   is   a   great   business    in  ful. 

swing,  with  money  taken  in  advance 
I  tor  concerts  yet  to  be  given.  Ail  you 
lboys  have  to  do  is  to' join  the  union, 
I  stand  together,  and  he  ready  to  quit,  all 
I  at  once,  and  you  have  these  trustees 
■  where  you  want  them.  l"ou  can  rely 
{ on  eiperleneed  leaders,  backed  by  all 
1  the  musicians  in  the  United  Stales  toi 
i  keep  everybody  away  from  this  job.  It' 
j  Js  yours^  and  no  one  has  any  right  to 
I  take  it  away  from  you.  You  can  fix 
lE«^»-r  own  salaries,  and  if  you  don't 
,  the  conductor,  or  anybody  or  any- 
jjf  else  you  can  fix  that  to  suit 
irselves  also.  The  guarantors  and 
Bt  of  the  season  subscribers  are  rich 
pie.  who  have  been  exploiting  you 
tit  along.  It  is  all  right  to  hold 
m  up  for  a  thousand  a  year  for 
h  man.  You  ewe  nobody  any  grati- 
e  or  loyalty  excopt  yourselves.  Thlf 


kid. 

ent. 


stones  in  their  careers;  and  so  It  should 
bo.    It  is  distinctly  against  their  if u* j 
interest  that  the  unions  should  warn  all 
union  men  away  from  the  Boston  lob.l 
Every'  good  musician  should  be  free 
go  after  every  good  Job,  In  his  own  good  ' 
time.    As  a  matter  df  fact,  good  must, 
clans  have  nothing  to  gain,  while  good 
,  art  and  orchestras  have  everything  to 
;  lose,  by  establishing  the  "closed  "hop." 
j  Nothing  Is  so  deadly  to  art  and  Ideality  | 
i  as  the  frank  and  brutal  selfishness  of[ 
I  trades  unionism.     Nothing  so  quickly  | 
kills  that  individual  vitality,  that  elastic : 
and  instantly  responsive  ensemble,  that) 
arc  of  the    essence    of    perfection  in 
orchestral  work,  as  the  union  gospel 
that  a  man's  job  depends  on  his  read!-1 
ncss  to  strike— not  work;  upon  obcdioiteoi 

t«>  tho  whistle  of  the" walking  delegate- 
not  the  baton  of  the  conductor. 

I  speak  by  the  card;  for  during  all  my 
time  with  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  it  wasj 
constantly  pulling  against  the  drag  of 
the  local  union;  also  Mr.  Fradkin  bears! 
public  witness  today  to  the  discord  that, 
has  entered  the  Boston  Orchestra,  with 
the  union,  after  years  of  harmony  with- 
out   it.     Theodore    Thomas  originally 
unionized  his  orchestra-which  we  took 
over  Uodily-for  the  sole  reason  that  It 
was  a  point  of  honor  with  him  always 
to  play  music  exactly  as  it  was  scored:, 
never  substituting  one  instrument  in  de- 
fault of  another.    Travelling  as  he  soi 
often  did  in  the  South  and  West,  far] 
from  where  good  musicians  then  grew.. 
It  was  vital  to  him  to  be  able  in  case| 
:  of  sickness  or  accident  to  pick  up  the 
'  best  local  musician  to  be  found-union, 
or  not— v/ho  could  take  an  empty  chair 
on  short  notice.   Thomas  himself  joinec.j 
I  the  union,  and  made  his  men  do  so;  but 
he  had  a  distinct  understanding  with 
its  leaders  that  lie  would  quit,  and  take 
ins  men  with  him  en-masse.  and  never 
again  employ  a  union  man.  the  m°me'\< 
that    the    union    should    meddle  with! 
wages,   discipline  or  personnel   of  his^ 
organization,  or  should  attempt  to  prej 
vent  his  sending  abroad  for  a  competent 
man  if  unable  to  find  one  here  at  home 
On  one  ocension  he  actually  enjoined) 
the  union  in  the  New  York  courts  from 
ordering  his  men   to  break  their  con. 
tracts;  after  which  they  wisely  let  him^ 
Mono.  .  . 

'  Thomas  had  been  a  working  musician. 
No  man  bettor  loved  and  understood- 
musicians  than  he  did.  or  did l  more  for 
his  men;  and  when  he  died  they  knelt 
and  prayed  by  his  coffin  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  faces.But  he  often 
said  to  me  of  them:  "Musicians 
are  not  reasoning'  men;  they  are 
rather  emotional  children.  Personal 
consideration.  absolute  •  justice  no 
favoritism,  firm  discipline  are  vital  for 
maintaining  their  morale;  indulgence 
spoils  them  "  How  often  has  experience, 
iiroved  his  words! 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  news-| 
papers  whether  the  Symphony  men  pro- 
pose to  strike  at  once,  or  to  finish  the 
«ea*on  according  to  their  contracts.  H 
the  latter,  they  are  entirely  within  their 
i  right  in  quitting  individually  or  collec- 
tively, if  in  their  judgment  it  will  fur- 
ther their  several  interests.  Collective 
aeti-n  however,  either  immediate  or  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  will  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  stereotyped  "hold- 
up game"  played  by  every  trades-union, 
intended  to  force  the  trustees  to  add  a 
fl-t  $1000  to  every  man's  annual  salary, 
or  else  begin  all  over  again  to  build  a 
great  orchestra.  If  undertaken,  it  will 
jbe  a  particularly  stupid  and  condemn- 
able  attempt  at  such  a  hcld-up:  first, 
because  undeserved,  and  second,  because 
Unnecessary.  Not  only  have  the  men  al- 
iways  enjoyed  large  pay  and  high  con 


"  The  strike  that  has  been  tlireaten- 
ing  foT  several  days  among  the  re- 
cently  unionized   members   of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  began 
last  night,  when  35  of  the  91  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  scheduled  performance  in 
Symphony  Hall.    Their  action  was 
based  on  the  refusal  of  the  trustees 
to  reinstate  Frederic  Fradkin,  con- 
cert master  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  movement  among  the  union 
players,  who  was  dismissed  because 
of  alleged  breach  of  contract. 

In  spite  of  the  strike,  the  performance 
was  given  before  an  enthusiastic  aud- 
,tonce  that  filled  the  hall,  though  the, 
!  program  was  changed  from   Berlioz  s 
'symphony,  which  had  been  scheduled. 
Tho  substitute  program  was  played  by 
53  members  of  the  regular  orchestra- 
Nine  other  players  joined  the  strikers 
later. 

Fradkin  Is  Barred 

Fradkin  went  to  Symphony  HaJl  last 
night  before  the  opening  of  the  perform- 
ance, but  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
players'  quarters.  The  musicians  as- 
sembled in  the  tuning  room  at  7:34  P. 
M.,  and  when  they  were  informed  that 
the  trustees  would  not  reinstate  Frad- 
kin, much  less  permit  him  mto  the 
rooms  reserved  for  the  players,  the 


or  loyalty  excopt  yourselves,    'imp  C"J"'' "    "  V  "n"se  of  a  few  de- 

of  art  is  all  bunk:  what  you  want,    «der*»?»  at  tl «  «^"s«  "    lch  ^ery 


money.  Be  men;  anil  have  some 
i»g  to  say  about  your  own  job.' 


voted  workers  for  that  art  which  eveij 
good  musician  really  loves;   but  they 


,lnfj  to  say  about  your  own  job."  gooo  i..u=.^»..  -  —  '+-lZLi2i  and  still 
Well-"I^bor"  can  lead  the  Boston  {have  always  been  protected,  ; and.  still 
"         ^  ...  .          t.  x    fv,0;„  fnrtnnn.to  tiositions  by  tnar 


horse  to  water,  as  the  proverb  says:  but 
can  it  make  her  drink?    Mr.  Carl  Gard- 
ner thicks  It  can,  and  some  Boston  po- 
Bcemen    thought  so — once;    but  the 
writer  sincerely  hopes  and  believes  that 
that  able  anir.ial  will  refuse  a  beverage 
containing  even  so  little  as  one-half  y 
1  per  cent,  of  the  wood-al-;ohol  of  coer- 
[cfbn  and  monopoly.     Speaking  of  bev- 
ierage3,  a  sort  of  Boston  (Symphony) 
Tea  Party  seems  to  him  in  order. 
1:  The  trustees — like    Major  Higginson 
.  before   them— are    doing   a  great  and 
I  purely  alTJistic  thing,  in  maintaining 
;  an  orchestra  and  musical  standards  of 
t  extraordinary  perfection.     They  could 
not  do  so  without  offering  the  highest 
Salaries  and  best  conditions  to  the  best 
men,  in  competition  with  other  employ- 
ers.   That  they  did;  and  that  both  pay 
and  conditions  have  been  satisfactory 
to  first  rar, i:  men,  their  presence  and 
■  work  in  the  orchestra  abundantly  prove. 
!  It  nuy  further  be  taken  for  granted 
I  that,  as  men  of  heart  and  judgment, 
I  and  constancy  of  purpose,  the  trustees 
I  will  continue  to  offer  such  pay  and  con- 
ditionj  ar   v.iil  hereafter  secure  com- 
petent musician:;,   in  competition  with 
(  all  other  engagements.    There  need  be 
fc.no  fear    that    chey   cannot  get  them! 
aThough   fin'*   musicians  are   few,  and 
tfflrst  rank  conductors  still  fewer,  great 
lorchestras.   and   suc-h   engagements  as 
^•Boston    offers — wr.i.h    are    absolute!  j> 
^.niq.'* — are  fewest  of  all.    The  trustees 
"•ed  be  governed  only  by  the  law  of 
[y  and  dtmatd. 

law  Is  aiso  the  best  friend  of  the 
ins.  Already,  says  Mr.  Car* 
r.  the  (scouts  fcr  other  orchestral 


liavo   ^ . i   ■ 

are  in  their  fortunate  positions  by  that 
same  law  of  supply  and  demand  which 
alone  created  them.  Trades  unions  found 
no  orchestras'.  If  the  musicians  were 
"reasoning  men"  instead  of  "emotional 
children,"  they  would  recognize  that 
tact,  respond  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Bostonians  who  have  through  long 
years  and  at  great  cost  made  life  pleas- 
ant for  them,  and  stand  by  the  .famous 
institution  which  Mr.  Carl  Gardner  says 
their  selfish  union  is  sure  so  gaily  to 
destroy. 

"Well— destructive    coercion    must  be 
squarely  met,    in  art  as   in  industry, 
by  constructive  resistance.    The  writ- 
er,   as    a    subscriber    to    the  Sym- 
phony   concerts,     would  respectfully 
urge    the    trustees    to   offer    the  mu- 
sicians only  such  salary  and  condii  ions, 
free  from  all  compulsion,  as  they  see 
their  way  to  provide.    Should  the  men 
strike,  he  would  likewise  urge  all  sea-  j 
son  subscribers  to  back  up  the  trustees, 
bv  accepting  immediate  termination  of 
the  present  season,  waiving  reimburse- 
ment for  concerts  not  given,  and  after 
that  by  supporting  the  orchestra  during 
'two  or  three  year:?  of  reconstruction  of 
i  its  personnel,  should  it  take  that  long. 
I  As   Gov.   Coolidge   might   say:  "Have 
I  faith  in  Boston— and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand." 

Other  cities  would  be  likely  to  follow 
3oston  in  thus  freeing,  as  in  originally 
establishing,  their  Symphony  Orches- 
tras. They  must  recognize  also  that  art 
and  trades  u*)ior.i«m  have  nothing  in 
common,  as  the  unions  are  now  con- 
stituted CHARLES  NORMAN  FAT. 
Cambudge.  March  S. 


According  to  tho  nnlon  members,  tlie 
Ibt  uf  strikers  includes  the  following: 
Violins— O.  Roth,  A.  Rlbarsch.  A.  Bak. 
W»  Traupe,  H.  Sauvleth,  H_  Goldstein, 
J.  Tfl  Natale.  R.  Ringwall.  A.  Fiedler. 
«►  WMikle,  S.  Diamond.  O.  Dean,  A. 
Xfingloy.  X.  Kurkdjie  and  A-  Blackman.' 
YkJlas— F.  "Whlttmann.  V.  Berlin,  r 

Van  Wymbergen.  H.  Van  Veemh.  "W. 
Kay,  W.  Blumenau  and  H.  O*over. 

Violoncellos— R.  Magec.  J.  Warnke  and 
C.  Stooltbridge. 

A.  Jaeger,  bass;  A.  Sand,  clarinet;  M. 
Fuhrmann.  contrabassoon;  M.  Hess, 
horn;  G.  Helm,  trumpet;  F.  Sordino, 
trombone;  P.  Mattersteig,  tuba;  T. 
Cela.  harp,  and  S.  Neumann  and  C. 
Gardner,  timpanles. 

After  the  performance  was  over  at 
Symphony  Hall  nine  more  of  the  union 
players  joined  the  strikers  at  the  St. 
Botolph  street  meetlpg.  They  explained 
that  thay  would  have  quit  with  thoir 
comrades  were  it  not  that  they  had 
scruples  about  leaving  after  the  audi- 
ence had  assembled.  These  nine  In- 
creased tho  total  number  of  strikers  to 
44. 

The  nine  were  J.  Hoffmann,  B.  Fielder 

and  P.  Leveen,  violins;  M.  Kunze  and  I. 
Frankel,  basses;  B.  Plller,  bassoon;  L. 
Speyer,  English  horn;  W.  Gebhardt, 
horn,  and  F.  Zahn,  percussion.  They 
participated  in  the  conference,  which 
lasted  until  midnight.  The  meeting  votel 
not  to  return  to  work  until  Fradkin  Is 
reinstated  and  the  trustees  give  i  - 
tion  to  the  union.  The  strikers  will  hold 
no  meeting  today,  but  will  meet  Mon- 
day at  2  P.  M„  the  place  to  be  decided 
upon. 

At  the  conference  last  night  point  was 
made  that  Judge  Cabot  has  said  the 
trustees  will  take  back  the  strikers, 
thereby    disregarding    what    might  be 
s  reserved  iu,   mo  ,.«*.,  ~-      —      ,  termed  an  open  breach  of  contract,  but 
musicians  present  began  to  discuss  the  j  will  not  reinstate   Fradkin.   who  was 
"  v  discharged  for  alleged  misconduct 

situation.  I   

After  considering  the  action  of  the 
35  of  the  74  union  members  who  had  I 
held  a  meeting  at  61  Court  street  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  was  unanimously  j 
voted  that  those  then  present  would  not 
go  upon  the  stage  last  evening  unless 
Fradkin  was  reinstated,  the  question  of 
what  action  should  be  taken  was  put 
to  a  vote. 

At  the  first  count  47  of  the  players 
[favored  going  on  strike  at  once.  Of^ 
!  the     contrary-minded     several     union  ( 
\  members  expressed  themselves  as  de- 
siring to  participate  in  last  night's  per- 
formance.   These  argued  that  the  trus- 
tees should  have  been  given  more  notice 
of  a  strike  than  was  given  by  the  men 
at  the  meeting  yesterday  afternoon. 

Judge  Cabot,  chairman  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  Conductor  Monteux  made  two 
visits  to  the  tuning  room  while  the  ques- 
tion of  strike  was  being  discussed. 
They  appealed  to  the  players,  saying 
that  as  men  of  honor  they  should  live 
up  to  their  contracts. 

Srikers  Embrace  Fradkin 
Judge  Cabot  was  interrupted  by  cries 
of  "Give  us  Fradkin."  uttered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  union.    To  this  Mr.  Cabotl, 
replied  that  Fradkin  was  no  longer  a, 
!  member  of  the  orchestra;  he  had  been 
|  discharged  for  misconduct.    He  also  ex-< 
pressed  the  sentiment  of  the  trustees  re- 
!  garding  the  short  notive  given  by  the 
nien  who  had  met  yesterday  afternoon. 
I    "How  much  notice  did  the  trustees! 
1  give  Eradkin?"  was  the  reply  made  to, 

the  chairman's  statement. 
,  Finally.  J"st  before  the  last  call  for 
1  .>  ,,,rtain  was  being  made,  the  &> 
playerTpackea  up  their  instruments  and, 
?oft  the  building.  They  went  to  the  Si  j 
Botolph  street  headquarters  of  the  BOjjH 
fon  Mutual  Protective  Union,  an  A  M 
£  T  organization  which  is  a  part  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musiciansj 
tne  aih.«  ._i.j.v     oaflcrs    of  the 


,    to    which    leaders    of  the 
SStefS-S  thtt  74  of  the  Syphon  - 

P  There  '"nef  were  joined  by  .Concer 
There  h    a£ter  being  noti, 

-ItV^o^  b.  reinstated] 

'IT*  SSrfS?  ^e^tnl^iS  , 
Snce^rwas  notified  of  the  begin-  j 
ning  of  the  strike.  The  strikers  re- 1 
c^ved  Fradkin  with  cheers;  several  of 
them  embraced  him  «V^"£^5 
sentiments  of  affection.  He  ****** 
:i,ll(  h  moved  ^^^rJZ 

Says  Strike  Will  Grow 
Fradkin  made  a  short  speech,  tellbag 
of  Ms  Pleasure  at  the  evidence  of  re- 
gard for  him.  but  adding  ^at  most  of 
his  satisfaction  was  because  th»  gttttew 
had  acted  in  support  * ' » "i£i 
worthy  movement.  .Pe  Pleaded  with  Vae 
strikers  not  to  pass  hasty  judgment  on 
^he  more  than  30  other  union  members 
who  had  remained  at  the  hall.  Most  of 
Them   would  join  -the  stntors  before 
Monday,  he  thought  He 
bis  dismissal  was  aimed  at  the 
rather  than  attributable  to  any  misotm- 

dUAf  te^Fradkin  had  addressed  them,  the 
strikers  went  into  conference  with  Will- 
iam G.  Dodge,  chairman  of  the  boardor 
directors  of  tho  Boston  Musicians  Pro- 
tective Union.  ■  «■ 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  UNION  j 

Jts  Counsel  Notifies  Trustees  Thai 
Fradkin's  Dismissal  Was  "Illegal"  'u 

Arthur  Berenson.  counsel  for  the! 
•union  members  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, yesterday  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  | 
CalJot  chairman  of  the  trustees,  notify- 
ing the  trustees  that  their  dismissal  of 
Fradkin  was  ■'illegal"  and  that  he 
would  be  on  hand  for  the  evening  per- 
formance. 

"The  demonstration  in  favor  of  IT. 
Monteux,"   said  Atty.   Berenson,  "was 
construed  by  Mr.  Fradkin  as  being  an 
expression  tf  the  audience's  approval  of  [ 
Monteux's  conduct.    Fradkin  felt  at  the  j 
time,  and  from  what  had  been  said  to] 
him  before  he  went  upon  the  stage,  that 
a  demonstration  had  been  arranged  in 
favor  of  Monteux.    He  :ias  done  nothing 
to  disrupt  the  orchestra,  but  has  done 
everything  to  keep  it  intact;  and  I  hope, 
that  the  apology  he  made  through  thef 
press  to  those  who  attended  the  concert | 
will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  offered.  . 

"I    am    willing  to- extend  myself  in 
everv  wav  that  I  can  to  see  that  the£. 
orchestra  is  not  disrupted.   While  I  havcj 
a  strong  feeling  that    if    the  trustees^ 
wanted  a  disruption  they  could  not  haveV 
adopted    any   better  method  than  the:J* 
did  adopt.  1  hope  it  was  not   done  iiKl 
what  they  believed  was  anticipation  o| 
what  was  likely  to  come  if  they  did  nol  I 
concede  to  the  reasonable  demands  thTV' 
orchestra  was  making  upon  them. 

"It  is,  regrettable  that  the  trustees  ^  I 
hastily  and  thoughtlessly  took  the  ai 
tion  w"  ich  they  did.    It    showed  tl 
Several  days  ago  the  union  members  • 
of  the  orchestra  presented  a  demand 
tor  a  yearly  salary  Increase  of  $1000 
eacb.  maintaining  that  their  salaries  are 
far  'ess  than  those  given  players  In 
Symphony  orchestras  in  other  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  where  these  play- 
ers are  union  men. 

The  trustees  of  the  Boston  orchestra 
refused  to  negotiate  with  the  union, 
and  subsequent  developments  pointed 
toward  a  strike.  Recently  the  union 
members  voted  that  if  any  of  the  union 
men  were  discharged  all  should  quit,  i 
Fradkin  was  discharged. 

APPLAUiTtHE  FAITHFUL 

Audience  Demonstrative  During  the 
Playing  of  Revised  Program 

A  large  sized  audience  awaited  the  | 
beginning  of  the  evening  concert  at 
Symphony  Hall.  As  the  players  filed  in 
a  'few  at  a  time  and  took  their  seats 
there  was  much  uncertainty  in  front  as 
to  what  was  in  progress.  When  no  more 
came  forth  it  was  noted  that  there  were 
empty  seats  in  almost  a  half  of  the| 
orchestra  circle.  About  the  time  the 
concert  was  scheduled  to  begin  Fred- 
erick P.  Cabot,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, walked  on  the  stage  in  front 
of  the  orchestra,  accompanied  by  Pierre 
Monteux.  the  conductor.  There  were 
53  members  of  the  orchestra  assembled 
and  in  their  places.  They  began  to  ap- 
plaud simultaneously  with  the  audience. 
The  applause  grew  in  volume  and  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  rose  to  their 
feet  followed  by  the  audience. 

Judge  Cabot  and  Conductor  Monteux 
bowed  acknowledgment  of  the  applause 
and  as  soon  as  it  became  quiet  again, 
Judge  Cabot  made  his  announcement 
that  a  strike  of  some  members  of  the 
orchestra  had  taken  place  because  the 
trustees  had  refused  to  reinstate  Con- 
certmaster  Fradkin,  and  that  the  re- 


fudge  Cabot  referred  to  the  1o>"  ™.  " 
)0rs  of  the  orchestra  who  ™tu'«"  . 
,oln  the  strikers  the  audience  ""SJSJj  i 
»d  with  their  applause,  which  continued 
tor  a  full  minute.  "Tidies 
In  his  announcement  he  said  ™lc 
UnS   gentlemen.     This    orchestra    w>  I 
bunded  for  a  great  ideal    This  wast 
ncr«ase    America's    ideals    of  "onor. 

„rve  the  rules.  Tonight  certain  of  the 
"entlemen  have  declined  to  come  on  the 
stage  They  declined  because  of  the  ac - 
Uorfof  ho  trustees  in  dismissing  one  o 
"he  members  who  broke  the  rules  at 
yesterday's  concert. 

y  "Certain  of  these  gentlemen  thos^ 
vou  see  here  on  the  stage,  have  loyally 
c\>ura£ousry"-here  he  was  interrupted 

and.    resuming.   continued-"come  for- 
ward to  live  up  their  obllgattons  and 
duty       They  realize  their  obllgat  ons 
and  I  duty  and  that  what  has  taken  place 
nas  nothing  to  do  with  their  ™™™B 
their  duties.  We  have  just  gone  through 
a  great  war  in  which  great  princpies 
were  at  stake,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
war  we  thought  that  truth  and  honor 
and  nobleness  walked  input-  **},• 
Those  who  remained  away  will  realize 
their  mistake  later.    In  the  meanwhile 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  program 
to  conform  with  the  orchestra.  I 
More  applause  was  given,  and  Judge 
Cabot  and  Conductor  Monteu*.  left  t..e 
stage     When  the  conductor  returned  to 
take  'the  baton  he  summoned  a  white- 
haired  flute  player  to  the  conductors 
stand,  who  announced  the  program  in- 
cluding "Fingal's  Cave."  ^  Mendels- 
sohn; Havdn's  Symphony  and    On  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia,"-an  orchestral 
sketch  by  Borodin,  the  latter  Deing  one 
of  the  numbers  on  the  regular  prosrsm. 
J    Bedetti    violoncello  soloist,  was  the 
onlv  member  of  the  orchestra  to  bo  fea- 
tured during  the  program.    He  played  a 
Saint-Saens  concerto 
During  an  intermission  Judge  Cabot 


e."    Btrodin's  tone-p' 
steppe  for  ono  of  th< 
proposed:  Mor.art's  o' 
"The    M-tglc  Flutn,1 


and  otrfer^mbei-s  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees were  in  the  corridors  of  the  hal 
and  were  frequently  called  on  to  receive 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  "strike 
and   congratulations   that  so  large  a 
proportion    of    the    orchestra   had  re- 
mained loyal.    So  far  as  the  complaints 
of  the  orchestra  members  touched  on 
the  rate  of  their  compensation,  several 
anion"  the  audience  w?te  he^rd  n  de- 
•  "that  the  difference  between  what 
thVv  had  been  receiving  and  what  t..ey 
would  be  satisfied  with  could  oe  Beared 
inscription,  and  that  measmes  to 


turo    of  a" 

pieces  Oiigl- 
rtuvs  to  his 

6acns  *  concerto  for  violoncello,  with  Mi. 
}  e,  ,,  i  in  the  solo-pert.  Before  this .  ™n-  , 
cert  heaao.  Judge  Cabot  spoke  tor  the 
TriBtees  to  the  audience,  declaring  theh 
h.te„Upn-»  maintain  the  orchestra  am  to 
uphold  n7  independence  and  >Ui Jar U  . 
The  re?'.ono;.  from  a  company  that  ,  Alice 
ISSJLf  more  than  halt  the  hal  Showed 

CW  approve  and  ««n 

This  morning,  a»  usual,   me  u 
was  called  for  rehearsal  of  the  nv.se- 
fee  Played  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  next 
week.    Tt  assembled  In  full  numbers  ess 
one  or  two  necessary  absences  from  Hln... 
or  like  cause.   In  the  tuning-room  he  men 
took  counsel  among  themselves,  especially  , 
over  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fradkin    n  whb-h 
he  was  again  apolegetic  for  his  action, 
at  the  concert  of  Friday.    Then  the  whole 
orchestra  went  upon  the  stage  and  the, 
rehearsal  proceeded  as  usual.    At  the  eric  , 
the  plavers  dispersed  and  this  afternoon 
those  of  thorn  who  have  Joined  the  union 
are  to  meet  fo  consider  future  action. 

Earlv  todfiv,  however,  the  players  who 
declined   to  take  '  part  in  the  concert  of 
Saturdav  evening  received  the  following 
lette:-  from  Judge  Cabot  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees:  f 
According  t0  report,  you  are  one  oi 
those  who  refused  to  rjlav  at  the  Bos- 
ton Svmohony  Orchestra  co'icei  t  last 
Saturday.     Such   rejusal  clearlN  con 
stituted  a  breach  of  contract.  There 
was  a  rood  deal  of  exc itemen  t  at _tl e 
time,   and   doubtless  some  men  w 
influenced  bv  views  or  feelings  wnicn 
other-  did  not  have.     I  shall   »e  » 

^S^JT^  ^sar'MS-. 
March  S.  ■*)  •« 

Nonefreless.  the  players  on  receipt  of 
this  letter  came  to  the  tuning  room  and 
took  r-art  in  the  rehearsal.  They,  how- 
ever and  the  whole  orchestra,  were  told 
that  they  did  so  of  their  own  motion  and 
decision,  pending  the  conferences  with 
Judge  Cabot  this  afternoon. 

Meanwhile  there  is  nearly  endless  specu- 
lation about  the  course  that  the  Trustees 
and  the  players  who  quit  work  on  Satur- 
day will  follow.  By  every  evidence 
that  an  audience  could  give,  no  less  on  Sat 


I  63 


md  at  the 


is  at  stake.  I  When,  hi 
speaking   for  their  t 
they  do  not  conceal  ' 
present  vigor  of  the 
support  that  visor  1i< 

hi  t  'v  * 


l.)n  March  t>.  1357,.  tho  names  of  GX 
women,  each  one  provided  with  a  large 
dot,  each  eligible  In  every  way  for  mar- 
riage, were  posted  on  tile  bulletin  board 
of  a  club  In  the  Ituo  Royals.  I'ariii. 
Younger  members  of  the  Porphyry  Club, 
take  notice '. 


In  Society 

"At  a  social  gathering  I  never  talk 
about  music  for  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  and  1  never  talk  about  paint- 
ing, for  I  do  know  about  It." 


Concerning  the  Arts 

"It  Is  seldom  t4iat  the  formers  of  opin- 
ions about  art  and  literature  do  not  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the. tyranny  of  Im- 
beciles: the  guides  of  the  public's  taste 
are  usually  domestic  servants." 


Hard  Liquor 


Our 


.,,ted. 

Orchestra  to  Be  Continued 

Judge  Cabot  was  asked  what  attitude 
the  trustees  assumed  with  regard  to 
[the  strike.    "We  have  not  conferred  as 
Ivel"  he  said,  "and  1  am  not  prepared 
&   speak   for   them.     1   "rst  received 
tVd'  that  members  w*uld  not  play  be- 
fore  I  left  my  home  at  1 :15.    I  do  not 
Know  which  members  played  and  who 
"fid  not     Those  who  refused  to  play 
£  ola ted  their  contract.  We  have  no  other 
KcV  relations  with  them  than  as  cdn- 
K  in  the  contracts.   Xo  third  party. 
IfnTonor  otherwise,  enters 
lationshi 

f  *VVhat  our  course  maty  be  *™g°f* 
vat  t  ran  onlv  speaK  101 
WSSX.  Symphony  Orchestra  ,  will 
on  and  the  concerts  will;  continue. 
V\e  .1  .,1  T  mn  "ive  assurance, 
tee     «me!     Conductor  Monteux 


companion,   the   amiable  G  

W  ,  was  just  then  telling  us  of  a 

brand  of  synthetic  whiskey  now  being 
distilled  by  a  famous  tavern  of  the 
underworld.  The  superlative  charm-  of 
this  beverage  seems  to  be  the  extreme 
rigidity  it  imparts  to  the  persevering 
communicant.  "What  docs  It  taste 
like?"  we  asked.    "Rather  like  gnawing 

furniture."    said    G   W  .  "'It's 

like  a  long,  healthy  draught  of  shellac. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  less 
trouble  If  you  offered  the  barkeep  50 
cents  to  hit  you  over  the  head  with  a 
hammer.  The  general  effect  would  be 
about  the  same,  and  you  wouldn't  feel 
nearly  so  bad  in  the  morning." — Christo- 
pher Morley  in  the  N.  T.  Evening  Post 


SeSSETtS.  had  already  been<(.n-    ^"evening  than  on  Friday  afternoon 

'the  public  of  Symphony  Hall  is  at  one  with 
th'  Trusteex  in  desire  to  sustain  the  con- 
certs and  maintain  the  orchestra  In  the 
ir.depetrler.ee  and  at  the  standards  r.o_v 
throatene--'..  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Trustees  will  re*toW  Mr.  Fradkin,  to  his 
place;  for  no  longer  time,  than  is  consid- 
erate and  conciliatory  are  they  likely  to 
leave  the  door  ajar  for  the  return  of  the 
deserting  men;  if  necessary  they  will  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  reconstitute  and  restore 
the  orchestra  hy  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand. :il  whatever  expenditure  may  be 
necessary.  They  have  reason  to  believe 
nters  Into  our  re-    new.  *»»  * {  t,  fortnight  will 

ETonshlP  with  the  individual  orchestra  "-^"^.e,,,    Juppert   that  they 

might  not  easily  have  gained  when  the 
Symphcnv  Concerts  were  running  In  tran- 
quil and  prosperous  course.  Thero  !s  even 
a  possibility  t'.iat  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  temper  of  the  public.  xthey  will 
-.reediiy  ask  lor  an  endowment,  sufficient 
iv»o  off  the  stage,  to  oe  re™.™  »,  to  ser„re  the  futifre  of  the  orchestra  and 
T,e  distent  applause.    On  the  last  ap-   enablc  it  to  purSue  liberal  policies  alike 

1  toward  the.  players  and  the  public,  judge 


I 


pearance  he  motioned  for  the  musician 
to  stand  and  receive  the  tribute  which 
the  applause  was  obviously  intended  to 
convey  for  their  loyalty. 

At  the  end  of  the  concert  the  audience 
stood  and  applauded.  While  many 
started  to  leave,  the  great  majority  re- 
mained and  continued  to  applaud,  with 
the  result  that  an  encore  was  given. 
This,  it  was  said,  was  unique  in  the  or- 
chestra's concerts. 


Jtidgs 

Cabot's  spee'eh'to  the  audience  at  the  con 
cert  of  Saturday  evening  spoke  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  m'.nd  of  the  Trustees.  Tha 
response  of  the  audience  there  and  else- 
where has  Indicated  ytt  more  clearly  the 
tfmper  of  the  public.  Far  from  letting 
the  ore'ie^tra  fail,  it  is  likely  to  nupport 
it  more  vigorously  than  ever  -before.  • 

What  course  the  rebellious  players  will 
follow  is  more  difficult  to  say.  The  num- 
ber of  defections  on  Saturday,  when  the 


BACK  TO  REHEARSAL  ^^f1™ 


this  time.  It  seems 
clear' "that  "they  French  players  in  the  or- 


APATW    TH1T     QVIUPHONV     PT  AYF1  chestra  will  remain  at  work;  that  many 
AGAIN    THE    SYMPHONY    FLAYJiJ  ^  ^  Germans  who  have  been  with  it 
VEER  '  for  years  are  like-minded;  that  most  of 

  the  rebellious  among  the  older  and  the 

The    Whole    Orchestra    at    'York    Th  younger  players,  have  already ^  been  count. 

,  »  ed  Even  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  restless 
Morning— More  Letters  Sent  and  Mo  jnjapl  may  n0t  prove  easy.  The  revolt 
Conferences  Impending— Events  of  Sal  lacks  able  and  astute  leadership;  while 
'  '  A,  t  ^  j  o  it  is  now  plain  that  it  has  stirred  little 
urday  as  They  Were  Construed  on  Sui  gympalhy  among  the  public  most  lnter- 
day— Signs    for    the    Future    on    Bot  e^ted.    In  the  conditions  of  the  hour  com- 

irallv  solemn  pronunclamentos  from  me 

.5,des   *  Central  Labor  Union  go  for  little  beside 

*  <u  the  rally  of  the  audience*  of  the  Sym- 

THE  events  of  today  have  belied  th   .        concerts  to  the  support  o£  the  trus- 
evonts  of  Saturday  at  Symphon         »  concerts  go  forward,  as  there 

Hall.    On  Saturday  evening  whe,  «•      '  n  ,0  cxpect>  ,t  wiI,  De  nard 

the  orchestra  had  assembled  mtl.'  «     •     ^   excitement   of  changeable, 
tuning-room  for  the  appointed  concert,  hal,  unreasoning   men   at  the 

the  players  declined  to  proceed  with   'tehitaiiKe  " 

The  wood-wind  choir-flute,  oboe,  clarinet- ^"^sent  fervor,  likely  to 
and  bassoons-remained    at    their    posts     •  ^  ^        ^  for  new  Jobs  be. 

The  horns,  with  one  exception,  were  1  b       saId  about  the  dcB)r... 

minded.  Among  the  brass,  drums  and  th^f™-  orcnes.ias  t„  absorb  the  malcon- 
like.  so™  went  to,  the  stage  and  some  left  of  °^neJ  or  n  contract,  are  another  thing; 
the  ! !,a!l.    The  string-rhor- first  an    soconjtw  ^.actual  con.  ^  ^ 

violins^ ^iqlas.  tl»lbr.cellc«  and  bass as  J  m  min(j9d  t0  ,eave  the  Bos- 
„uffcref  most.  Anr  Hl^aSanced  band  ™- J^e"*™  ,ta„  ,0  try  to  get  their  way 
gained,  thinly  provided  with  strings,  too. ton  Orches-tra  1 ^  ^  ^  ^ 

well  furnished  for  working  proportions  inwitn  it.    ine  contest  In  which  they 

t'-.e  other  di\  isione.    For  it  Mr.   liontcJxi'P'ePar'<s  18  a.  ' 


Cambridge  in  1717 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  interested  in  your  account  of  the 
old  records  of  winter  snows,  especially 
John  Winthrop's  reference  to  the  snow- 
fall of  1717. 

In  Paige's  "History  of  Cambridge"  is- 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  great 
snow  storm  In  February,  1717.  in  Cam- 
bridge. It  began  on  Feb.  30,  the  day  of 
the  burial  of  the  Rev.  William  Brattle, 
for  whose  family  Brattle  street  was 
named. 

The  Boston  News  Letter  dated  Feb.  25 
says:  "Besides  several  snow  storms,  we 
had  a»gTeat  one  on  Monday  the  18th 
current,  and  on  Wednesday  the  20th  it 
began  to  snow  about  noon  and  continued 
isnowing  till  Friday  the  22d.  so  that  the 
snow  lies  In  some  parts  of  the  streets 
about  six  foot  high." 

The  Rev.  John  Cotton  of  Newton  was 
I  present  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brattle,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Cotton  of  Sandwich, 
dated  Wednesday,  Feb.  27.  of  which  a 
few  extracts  may  be  interesting:  "Hon  d, 
Father.  I  left  3  letters  at  Sands  yes- 
terday and  last  week,  besides  1  I  put 
into  Ezra  Browns  hand  last  Wednes- 
day night  at  Cambridge.  So  I  went  to 
[Boston  &  by  reason  of  ye  late  great  & 
very  deep  snow  I  was  detained  there  till 
yesterday. 

"I  got  with  difficulty  to  ye  ferry  on 
I  Friday,  but  couldn't  get  over;  so  went 
back  to  Mr.  Belchers  .where  I  lodged. 
Tryed  again  ye  next  day.  Many  of  us 
I  went  over  ye  ferry  and  held  a  council  at 
,  Charlestown  and  having  heard  of  ye 
1  difficulty  of  a  butcher  going  toward 
neck  of  land,  who  was  foundered,  dug 
out  etc.,  Vet  we  were  dlscor'aged;  went 
back  and  lodged  with  abundance  of 
heartiness  at -Mr.  Belchers. 

"On  Monday  I  assayed  again  for  New- 
ton; but  'twas  now  also  in  vain.  I 
ordered  my  horse  over  ye  ferry  to  Bos- 
ton yesterday,  designing  to  try  Roxbury 
way  but  was  so  discouraged  by  gentle- 
men in  town,  especially  by  ye  Governor, 
with  whom  I  dined,  that  I  was  going  to 
put  up  my  horse  and  tarry  till  Thurs- 
day and  as  I  was  going  to,  I  met  Cap. 
Prentice  E.  C.  come  down  on  purpose 
to  break  me  out  and  conduct  me  home; 
which  they  kindly  did.  They  were  afraid 
of  a  sudden  thaw  because  of  the  mighty 
flood  Before  Butler's  door,  so  great 
was  ye  bank  that  they  made  a  hand- 
some arch  in  it  and  sat  In  chairs  witti 
four  bettlos  of  wine,  etc."  The  "Mr. 
Belcher"  here  spoken  of  was  probably 
Andrew  Belcher,  the  kei  per  of  the  "Blue 
Anchor"  Tavern  at  th<-  corner  of  Mt 
Auburn  and  Boylston  streets. 
Cambridge.  MOREY. 


"Freak." 
"frump,"  "bug 
loo  common : 


nd  "nut" 
and  W*  nil 


Is  railed  a  "fluhhall."  while  n  fut  womun 

Is  a  "nea-plg,"  or  a  "bag." 

IjHnsu  1  •  Ih  a  living,  moving  thing 
TXd   I'hryne  or  Cleopatra  or  Xantlpp* 

uxc  the  vulgar  tongue?  Queen  It. 
surely  did.  Aa  Qeorg*  KUot<«hM*M 
person*  reveal  their  mental  calibre  nn< 
soiial  HtitttiA  hy  what  they  laugh  it.  Tlx 
over-worked  adjective,  like  all  Itrratloi 
Ih  damnable.  A  young  man  I  knot* 
uses  "foinooth"  so  mucK  that  I  am  In 
cllned  to  dec  from  Mm. 

Brookllne.  AMI  W  RIO  I  IT.  811. 

"Slang  and  Ha  Analogues"  dnrlve 
"diiflB"  from  S,  ots  "dudit."  nieanln 
clothes,  and  gives  this  delightfully  con 
trail!* -tory  quotation  from  Putnam' 
Magazine  (1870):  "I  think  tdie  is  dreaxe 
like  a  dud."  "l>ud<"  ratlin  Into  vogu 
in  the  United  Klutr*  about  188.1.  Th 
North  Adams  Transcript.  .Tune  .1.  Is*: 
"The  new  coined  word  'dudo'  has  tra\ 
sled  over  the  country  with  a  great  d<-t 
of  rapidity  sine  b  "  '  wo  month*  •■'  o  I 
grew  into  general  use  in  New  York." 
appears  to  have  comr  in  with  th 
"aesthetic"  craze.  In  1SS6  Andrew  l>cn 
wrote:  "Our  novels  eslabliHb  a  tab 
Idea  In  the  American  Imagination,  nn 
H,<.  rot.Mll  is  thai  m\>lorious  lx>lng.  Tl 
Iiude.'  "  The  origin  of  I  he  word  is  m 
known.  A  "dudiiK ■''  is  a  futnalo  dud 
but  wc  have  not  beard  the  term  lined  fi 
many  years.  Some  of  the  other  won 
limited  by  Mr.  Wright  are  In  good  ar 


ROSA  RAISA 

Rosa  Raisa.  with  the  Chicago  Opera  _ 
orchestra  and  chorus  gave  a  brilliant  ' 
concert  In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  aN 
ternoon  before  a  large  and  enthusiastic 

audience.   The  program  was: 

Overture,  "Mlgnon."  Thomas.  Marcel 
Charller.  conductor:  Dolero.  from  ".SMIiea 
Veapers."  Vcrdl.  Roia  Ralaa :  Meditation. 
"Thala,"  Maseenot,  Kugene  Dubois,  violin- 
ist; Hungarian  March,  from  "Damnation 
of  Faust."  Berlioz.  Mnrcel  Charter,  con- 
ductor; "Sicilian  Impreaalons,"  Glno  Marl- 
nuzzl,  conducted  by  the  composer;  l.ove 
Death,  from  "Tristan  and  leolde."  Wag- 
ner. Glno  Marlnuzil.  conductor:  Casta  Diva, 
from  "Norma."  Bellini.  Roia  Ralaa:  Over- 
lure,  from  "Dlnoriih,"  Meyerbeer,  Glno 
Marlnuzzl.  conductor. 

Mme.  Raisa  has  rather  more  oppor- 
tunity in  a  concert  program  than  in 
opera  for  the  display  of  her  renmrkable 
voice.  The  power  and  warmth  of  tone 
with  dramatic  Intensity  were  shown  In 
her  selections,  assisted  by  the  orchestra, 
while  in  two  added  numbers  with  piano 
accompaniment,  these  gave  place  to  a 
tenderness  and  a  sustained  sweetness  of 
tone  in  the  upper  register  not  often 
heard. 

Kiigeno  Dubois  gave  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  the  violin  solo  In  "Medi- 
tation." The  work  of  the  orchestra  In 
the  "Hungarian  March"  was  not  so 
satisfactory.  Conductor  Charller  pro- 
duced the  impression  of  too  fine  a  polish, 
at  the  expenso  of  the  savage  intensity 
which  should  characterize  this  number 
from  "Faust." 

"Sicilian      Impressions"      by  Glno 
Marinuzzi,   and   conducted   hy  hiins-elf. 
well    merited    the   nvailon   which  both 
the  music  and  the  composer  received. 
The  orchestra  was  reinforced  for  thl-i 
number  by  varied   instruments  and  tt 
played     with    vigor    and  expression. 
I  while  the  chorus  aided  most  effectively 
j  in      producing      an      impression  of 
solemnity,    mors    particularly    In  the 
1  .Mlelulias  of  the  Christmas  story,  and 
the  procession  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
closing  Fete.  Conductor  Marinuzzi  win 
repeatedly  recalled. 

The  overture  from  "Dlnorah"  was 
!  treated  in  a  superbly  spirited  manner, 
the  chorus  doing  effective  work  in  this 
1  number  also.  .  _. 


In  Colloquial  Use 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  never  heard  "hocus  pocus"  or  "sti 
11m"  for  mucllag  •  used  except  in  Bosl 


•h»t  11  1  void  b«  »tiil  worse  tbau  It  Jt. 

Cromwell's  "Great  Ship" 

,jn  the  »A  of  March.  1«S,  Mr. 
Kvlyn  entered  in  his  diary:  "I 
to  sen  the  great  ship  newly  bul 
1  lie  1'surper.  Oliver,  carrying  n 
six  bi.iss-giina.  and  1000  tOM^Ifp 
1 'i   tin    piovv  w.is  oixi-v  on  hors. 

.line    yj\    1  ;i  1  Ions  under 
f   1,..   Irishman    Dutchman.  Freii 
prianlnnl    and    Knglish.   an  WB? 
..,    ;■    <.»!    tr    tl><  1    i-evernl   II  bl 
Kinne  held  a  laurel  oveC'llKlM 

Hi,     ,M.id.  with   UK.'  " 

For  Food  I'reHervers 

On  March,9.  187*'.  Kenan  said  th 
fainous  honey  of  HymclluH  wa» 
onlv  when  it  was  old.  ho  that  one. 
,i.t  it  with  a  knife.   During  the 


it  I 


long 

work 


nigh  in  either 
r  the  laundry." 


"d  only  by  ihe 


piai 


1,0  rtrr 


Ib*i  a  long  limel 
or  puti'iticd;  that! 


■  principal  signs  •"'  •••'«•  «'"■"' 
."    Commend  us  i«  hoiicyf 

Trebtaond,  gathered  ol 
f  the  box  tree,  "which  as  ill 
.  those  that  arc  >ve"  si,'k  withl 
,„,<•  smell  of  it.  so  ih'^e  that 
ell  it  resloA-s  '"  health. 


MARY  GARDEN  IN  | 
ROLE  OF  LOUISE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOCSE-CHarbenj  I 
tier's  "Louise."  a  mualcW  romance  Iftj 
four  nets  and  fivo  scenes,  Chicago  Opera,! 
AssociHtion.    Jlr.  Charlier  conducted. 

Hector  Dufraime 
.Maila  claessenl 
.Man'  Harden 


Lntmunity 

threatened  rise  in  the  prU 
silk  hats.  >^  ,f 

other  people  aotfer  «  or. 


■■ft  rather  do  m»  "ear 
K  truly  '-ompaUi.ii.  ' 
,  Of  iiiute  coiiiinisiiati.'ii. 

but  this  is  null*  another  thin:*; 
I  cannot  lie  I !»  rrmrnii"  mik 
I  Th-  added  coal  of  liv  ins. 
mndln"  Hi-'  »av  m>  mono  Hies, 
Iflo.l  ,Ti  Ihi.s.  the  lal.  -i  i 
r  A  reason  for  Ihauk.-slN  lim. 

For  various  as  is  mv  iln'i  s, 
A  lint  of  silken  kIosshi  -ss 
L  Ha*  ne\.-r  \et  bedecked  nto. 
And  so  1  count  it  rattiet  ••>.•.• 
To  finH  at  las;  olio  risen  1'iiiv 
That  cannot  \\<MI  atTfi  t  me. 
iJT.  H.  in  the  London  lJ.iily  C'luoi 


mm 


In  the  King; 

Is  the  World  Wass: 

The  Monieo  Kid's  little  story  is  not 
It  all  us  difficult  to  inteipnl  as  it 
bold  sound  to  an  outsider  at  lirst  read- 
hg.  I  would  suggest  that  if  "W.  I..  IV" 
rants  to  set  the  correct  line  on  the 
Lugtlistic  pabulum  dispensed  hv  that 
Htliehouse  Ringer  he  read  a  few  at- 
Bunts  of  sueh  modern  fiascos  as  Hie 
rec-nt  Eddie  Shevlin-Young  Klohy- 
fahnnie  Dundee  frame-ups.  The  l\id 
could  pull  the  rough  stuff  all  right.  but| 
le  didn't  have  any  monopoly,  not  by  a 
terfui. 

JVor   when    it    comes   right    down  lo 
Ilnstling  :•   match   in   g<JPd  old  Peiuiy- 
Cld\B -stele  leave  it  to  the  management 
K  the  Lawrence  farces.    Only  trouble 
•(•these  davs  that  the  hoys  that  pull 
fne  roush  stuff  fail  to  levant,  and  seem 
IT  have    the    blue    hoys    fixed  proper. 
Would  that  some  one  could  spill  the 
leans  in  Boston  and  shove  these  pinit- 
1m ;  promoters  for  a  wha-Uinsc  stretch  in 
Sbe  pen.     Or   would    that    some  real 
tghter  like  K.  O.   M  ua s -  r  could  step 
across  and  wallop  a  f'  w  stalling  round- 
ers into  oblivion  for  the  sake  of  put- 
ting a  full  stop  t»  the  humbuggery  in 
the  squared  circle. 
|    Burke's  chatter  about  pulling  a  nr- 
Off  the  water  for  the  works  reminds  u.- 
that  it  was  a  London  waterman  Hon 
lEngerford  Stairs  that  showed  the  w«> 
to  aTl  the  exponents  of  the  manly  an 
that    have   come   along   since.  Johnni" 
Hnughton  of  Tottenham  Court  road 
Jthe  true  forefather  of  that  long  line  mi 
lirtetinsuished    pugilists    that    have  put 
Hpaning  into  the  crimson  held  o£  l-ng- 
land's  flag.  ,  „ 

I   Broughton   who  invented  the  first  paWJ 
of  boxing  glows  and  tan  the  first  Mn- 
tlemans  boxing  academy  m   the  liay- 
I  market   in   1747.    was    for   ■■>   >••••>•=    1  h 

ereatest  scrapper  in  the  v  ...-Id.  1  If.  talcs 
llof  his  final  downfall  is  a  -ad  <>:..--  . 

Broughton  met   Slack,    h.  N'orwicli 
I  Butcher  on  the  nth  of  April.  1,:.".     J  he 
1  contest  '  started    auspiciously    lor  the 
•  hampion.  but  in  the  first  few  moments 
I  Of     battling     Slack     made     a  sudden 
I  jump  and   dealt  his  opponent  a  pro- 
I  diBious  thump   between   the  eyes  that 
M completely  Winded  him.    The  poor  Duke 
•   of  Cumberland,   who  was  Broughton 
patron  and  held  a  ringside  .-eat.  had 
backed  the  llungerford  boy  to  the  ex. cut 
'  I  of  £10  000  and  was  mad  with  excitement, 
bawled    out.    "What    are  about. 
ughtonV    You    can  t    fight:    You  re 
r1  Broughtop  called  back.  "I  can  t 
inv  man.  your  highness;  I'm  blind 
beat.  Let  me  see  my  man  and  hell 
oi  eain  the  day. " 

•Vtv  are  told  that  it  took  the  Butcher 
minutes  to  beat  this  blinded  boxer' 
o  submission.    Ala--,  those  good  old 
ya  are  quite  gone.  K-  A-  u- 

iambridge.  , 
Yes  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
thinV   to  do   with    Broughton  after 
»ck  defeated  him.  The  pall-bearers  at  „ 
mu"hton'3  funeral  were  at  his  request.  | 
prominent  pugilists.    His  epitaph- in  I 
tmbeth  Church    is    in    choice  Latin: 
>ader  go  thou  and  do  likewise.  As  for 
e  duke  he  was.  indeed,  a  poor  thing.  \ 
r    King,  five  years  before  the  fight,  j 
ecribed  him  as  a  man  that  was  afraid 
everything  exeep'.  God.   Yet  John  Gay 
the  dedication  of  his  "Fables,"  for  the 
nprovement  of  the  duke  when  he  was 
oung.  said  that  the  nation  discerned 
'm   "generous,   mild  and   kind,''   this  | 
uke  v.  ho  20  years  later  won  at  Oilloden 
hi  name  of  the  Butcher.— Ed.] 


The  [father 
The  Mother 

Kln,  of  the  Fool.  ........ ;^*%gS5« 

An  Errand  Girl".  .'  Dora  de  PhiUlppe 

Twenty  years  ago  next  month  (April 
10)  Marthe  riioton.  who  created- the  part 
of  Louisa.  "The  ideal  Louise."  as  (  har- 
penlier  characterized  her.  suffering 
from  tho  grippe,  was  unable  to  sing 
after  the  first  act.  -Miss  Mary  t.arden, 
then  unknown,  without  the  opportunity 
of  rehearsal,  took  her  place  and  awoke 
the  next  morning  to  lind  herself  famous. 
Miss  Rioton  soon  returned  and  retamert 
the  part  until  her  marriafie  in  the  rail 
of  19M.  when  she  left  the  stage.  jShortlj 
j  before  the  wedding  she  sent  to  <-urre. 
the  director  of  the  Opera  Comikue.  Jth-i 
francs  for  the  fund  established  for  re- 
tired artists  of  that  theatre. 

Boston  lirst  saw  "Louise"  on  April  a, 
1909  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  thanks  to 
Oscar  Hammerstein.  The  chief,  singers 
were  Mines.  Garden,  Doria  (*  Boston 
j  gir»  ZeppiUi.-  and  Messrs.  Oalmoren 
jam!  Gilibert.  whose  performance  of  the 
I  Father  was  remarkable  for  its  realism 
land  its  pathos.  Beginning  In  Decem- 
ber 1912,  there  were  many  pei  iormanees 
I  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  At  the  first 
jthe  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Ldvina. 
Gay  Barnes;  Messrs.  Clement  and  Mar- 
cou*.  Later  Miss  Garden  and  Mine 
BeWza^ere  seen  there  as. Louise;  Mmc 
d'Alvarez  as  the  Mother;  Messer*  /ena 
telle  Laffitte  and  Dalmoren  as  Julien 
Mr.  Ludikar  as  the  Father. 

Charpcntiefs  "Louise"  wM^produdefl 
when  ho  was  40  years  old  Since i  that 
production     he    has    written  Mttott 
'  worthy  of  consideration     Hm  Jul.en 
■  produced  at  the  Opera-Com.qtie,  Pans 
1  in  1913   failed  there  and  a  year  later  m 
New  York.    It  was  based  largely  on  hM 
.Vmphony -drama   "La  Vic  du  Poete. 
which    was,  performed    here    by  The 
Cecilia  in  There  was.  talk  about  a 

forthcoming  operatic  tvipytch.  a  folk  epic 
but  nothing  has. come  of  it.  It  was  MM 
of  Felicien  David,  the  composer  M  he 
DMert"  and  "Lalla  Koukh  that  he 
could  not  get  down  from  his  camel, 
^haroentierf  since  he  left  Italy,  appar- 
ieX  cannot  make  the  descent  from 
I  Montmartre.  -      ,  Wl 

When  "Louise"  was  first  performed 
some  curious  person  asked  Charpentte. 
nrint  if  the  opera  was  an  autobio 


Hkngely  enoiigh.  tho  best,  the  V,  M 
truly  iinotioiial  music  In  "f.oulsv  m 
that'  which    r  vpi'-'.-a-'S    tin-    pea c -f II Hie,  i 

un(|  the   hotmd>    comfort  of  domestuv 
life.    In   lie-  tii-i   act.  there  are  manyK, 
ch^rmin  :  and  trulv  emotional  pages,  ftsH 
when  the  Kaihei  comes  home  front  Woi'k;b; 
Wtien   he   trie  -   I"  console    Louise.     \\  e 
M' not  leek  with  Charpentlar  on  thoj 
Father  as  "PrcjtidrC«V5 on  the.  Motllci  asi 
"Rotilino";    nor  do  Julien   mid  J;-"181'! 
^fTcesaarily  personify  "Free  I-OVe.  V^l 
Julien.   n   poor   stick   at   the  best,  isl 
enough  of  n.  bourgeois  to  ask  the 
of  Louise  in  ma'ilage.    Yes.  this  "rst 
act   Is   "bourgeois."     There   are  times 
when  the  music  smells  of  onion  soup.  | 
but  it  musically  is  the  best  act  of  the 

'Tnd  t'hurpentier.  extolling  Paris  and 
"Plaisir."  nevertheless  represents  the. 
the  city  as  a  minotaur  to  which  the 
children  of  nearly  all  the  street  sweepeiB 
(Act  I l.i  are  sacrificed.  '  • 

res.  the  first  act  is  musically  the  best, 
ft  with  the  exception  of  certain  pages  TO 
a  the  fourth,  and  the  sensuous  air  De.Pu'T 
lie    four."    The  scene  In  the  atelier  I« 
i  fraiikly  of  an  operetta   character  with 
;;a  sentimental  sons.    The  street  scenes 
*aro  chiefly   interesting  as   a   more  od 
■less   amusing   panorama,  of   uffe-  ina 
''"street    cries"    which    form  thematicj 
material* are  local,  and  have  m  them 
-selves  no  significance  for  outsiders.  1  b 
jamboree  on  Montniarte  is  noisy  enough, 
•;||as  arc  the  lovers  shrieking  their  joy 
!'?at  ■  seeing  the  lights  of  Paris. 
I    The    Louise    cf    Miss   Garden    is  < 
familiar  impersonation,  always  interest 
ins  rather  than  affecting,  for  the  char-, 
•jaeter  Itself   is    wholly  unsympathetic^ 
This  impersonation  is  artistically  con-U 
reived,    admirably   carried   out   in  tJBM 
:  details  of  facial  expression  and  gesturell 
.—although  it  may  be  questioned  whetherfe 
I  Loui«o  In   her  .home  walked  at  timesb 
I  with  the  statliness  of  a  tragedy  queen.  W 
.%  The  music  allotted  to  her  was  sung  byp 
WlMiss  Garden  more  effectively  than  out; 
B  former  occasions.    Mr.  Dufranne  agatol 
,"Jj  showed  his  versatility,  his  skill  in  char-f 
4  acterization.      He     was.     indeed,  the| 
/  Parisian     workman,     not    a    baritone  I 
|  masquerading  as  one,  and  thus  deceiv- 
ing some.   As  singer  and  actor  he  gave 
a  noteworthy  performance. 
!    Mme.  .Claessehs  did  her  ironin 
in  the  first  act. 
i    AYe  have  never  heard  > 
|  much  of  Julien  and  Mr.  O'l 
|  an  exception.    In  the  first 
were  unsteady  and  his  sin 
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fc^^sw^red  th^rthc  Louisej  .  j  greatly  plea 
'*p.n>'  .  "  »-,.nt  an  "exact"  phpto-V..;  Tonight 
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of  the  opera  was  not  an  "exact  photo-, 
graph  of  the  Louise  who.  on  the  Butte, 
proved  to  him  her  love;  the  young  wotk- 
Fng  girl  with  sparkling  eyes,  pale  com- 1, 
nlexion,    "whose    black   hair   in   thick  (tj 
resses  fell  on  a  tall  and  vigorous  body 
He  added:  "Perhaps  reading  my  score, 
vou  will  divine  the  romantic  girl,  naive 
and   wiling,    who    became  infatuated 
w"f*  longing  for  a  free  life;. but  lose 
any  hope  of  knowing  her  as  she  dwells 
inythe   'chamber  of  memories    in  m 
i  heart."    It  takes  a  Frenchman,  an  Ital- 
ian or  Mr.  George  Moore  to  boast  pub- 
!  Hc"y  of  his  love  affairs.    Lady  Gregory 
sa  d  of  the  latter;  Some  men  kiss  and 
tell   Mr  Moore  tells,  hut  does  not  kiss. 
■  I  Here  is 'where  Charpet.tier  differs  from 

"Ss^onftUinks  seriously  today  of  the 
"ohllo-ophv."  or  the  "symbolism"  It**. 
;nPKh  n  "Louise,"  although    before  the 
opera  was  produced,   there  was  much 
talk  about  its  effect  on  society;  how 
parents    would    henceforth    give  their 
children  free  reins;  how  young  women 
I  would  gaily  indulge  themselves  m  free 
'love;  parental  "tyranny"  would  cease; 
(marriage  would  become  oosoletc,  etc 
,  etc    There  would  be  a  general  upheaval, 
and  the  world  would  be  brighter  and 

'  'Thoii  there  was  tho  "symbolism." 
there  was  tlie  Mysterious  "Noctambule, 
was  personified- pleasure,  i.  c.  free  love. 
The  city  cf  Paris  itself  called  on  all 
working  girls  to  leave  home  to  entoy 
Themselves.  The  "Noctambule"  glittering 
with  electric  lights  was  soon  dropped 
overboard.  The  audience  simply  sees 
a  voting  and  headstrong  girl  vexed  be- 
cause her  honest  and  affectionate 
narents  do  not  wish  her  to  wed  Julien. 
who  has  a  bad  reputation  in  the  quarter 
outside  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  poet. 

So  the  girl   leaves   home,   lives  with , 
Tulien    and    shouts    her    happiness  jn 
emancipation;    goes    home    when  she 
hears  bad  news  about  her  father.  She 
sulks,   seeing   the   lights   of   Paris  is 
scolded,  and  is  finally  turned  out,  when 
she  prates  again  about  the  beauty  of 
free-love  and  "plaisir."    No  one  has  any 
;  sympathy    for    her.     She    is    not  a 
peculiarly  Parisian  product.  There  are. 
!  discontented    girls    in    New  Cngland 
■Icountrv  towns,  who  leave  home  to  en- 
V:  joy"    city   life;    but   Paris    is   a  more 


tenor  make 
illivan  is  not 
act  his  tones 
ng  was  with- 
out convincing  fervor.    In  the  third  act 
when    the    lovers    keep    bawling  out 
"Pa-ree!"   in   fine  frenzy  and  the  or- 
1  :  chestra  is  roaring,  his  voice  was  reson- 
ant  and  brilliant.    As  an  actor,  he  con- 
|  firmed  the  opinion  entertained  of  him 
!~|  by  the  parents:  he  did  not  amount  to 
'  much. 

',  Miss  Rharlow  sang  Irma's  song  taste- 
I  fully  and  with  genuine  feeling.  The 
I  chorus. of  girls  in  this  scene  w*s,excei- 
lent.  The  "Crowning  of  the  Muse"  wasl 
!a  more  elaborate  affair  than  usual. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre  was). 
>d. 

Tonight  Puccini's  three  one-actf 
operas,  "Tlie  Cloak."  "Sister  Angelica" 
and  "Gianni  Schicchi"  will  be  performed 
here  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Marinuzzii 
will  conduct. 
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THREE  PUCCINI 
OPERAS  SUNG 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSE-Chicago 
Opera  Association:  Three  one-act  operas 
by  Puccini  performed  for  the  first  time  | 
in  Boston.    Mr.    Marinuzzl  conducted. 
The  casts  were  as  follows 

"It,  TAU.UtRO"  , 

Mlehele  Mr.  nalefTl 

Uilgl  ,Mr-  i'Jr'T'" 

It  Tine.  Mr.  Ohvlero 

II  Talpa  ^*"„ 

Gloraetta  <  Mine-  (,a" 

U  ftttiola  Mm*.  Ola««cw 

Yrmlltore  I>l  Oanioni  Mr.  Mojica 

I/Iunanicrata  M1"  V*TC* 


"SUOR  ANOB3MCA 


 Miss  Itataa 

Mm*.  Van  Gordon 

 Ml*s  r«lco 

..Miae  Van  Gilder 

 :.M1«b  Follia 

 Miss  Walker 

 Mlm  Nco 

 Mb*  Darca 

 Mlee  Corentl 

Mlsa  Vanderlioach 

 Miss  Hart 

.  ..Miss  rreatoufg 
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Bessie  Clavton.  the  American  dancer 
assfs'ted  by  ihe  Cattsinos.  Spanish  danc 
er,   and  ^-fe'S  "d 
Kcgan  aim  feature  of  the 

bU?' t  *B  F  'Keith's  Theatre  this  week, 
rlt  evening  a  targe  audience  was  deeP- 

^aSon's  act  is  much ^  the  same 
as  on  her  last  visit  and  amphhed  to  the 

^Performer  in  her  -gg^&Jg 

S^mm   dance   on   the  vaudeville, 
'^plated  their  former  successes, 
comers  in  the  act  gave  pi  ^sure,  j 
irly  James  demons  in  his  ec- 

?UtT,eerfeaturcs  of  the  bill  was 
F    Shea  in  excerpts  from  his 
successes.    The  piece  is  nicely 
contrived   and   there  ^^^^ 
,xposition  leading  to  the  *h  -  or  ^ 

'TTof  Tulk "dc ^Mortemar.  and  Guy 
f^:^    in    the    scene   wh£>  g 
punches  the  curs e  of  «»^   ^ te. ^ 
assumed  the  role  of  Math  as  u 
Bells.''  and  finally  1 a  d  Mv.  , 
Tft"^^      'that^me.  Each 
falUc./was^eanly  -«^«^ 
■  to  say  that  the 

could  be  paid  him  Clifford  in 

Other   acts   were  B|ssy|  ^ 

■^oha^^nT  dancer  Charles  and 

MadennTounf.  I. 

rnanipulation.  P^jLtti' 


Knor  Angelica. .. . 

Ij&  riinelpexa  

I. a  Badrssa  

I.a  Maestna  Delta  Noviiie... 

Suor  Gcnovleffa.  •••• 

Knor  0»mina  

Si  or  lKilcimi  

lMma  Sorclia  Odrcatrie*.. . 
S*gun<la  SSorelia  Carcatrlce. 

Una  Converaa  ■  

Altra  Conversa  

Una  \ovlzia  

"GIANNI  SCHIOOHI" 

te^-::::::::::::::;-^^ 

eratdo  Mr-  Oliviero 

v«n»   Miss  Shadow  1 

gSS  Mr.  Nicolay 

B,e"°o ••  ;  ;;;;;  Mr.  Lazam 

f  .      '"  '  Miss  Tavloska 

Mneifocc-io. :: : :  «*•  ^  !•» 

8er  Amantlo  dl  Nicolao  Mr.  Cotreull 

Hnelliuo    ....   Mr-  Trevisan 

Gvicelo   .  .  .  .  -  Mt-  Landesman 

This  trilogy  is  arranged  with  theatri- 
cal cunning,  for  Puccini  is  first  of  all 
a  man  of  the  theatre.  "II  Tabarro," 
with  a  libretto  based  by  Adami  on  •  La 
Houppelande,"  by  Didier  Gold,  is  a 
howling  melodrama ;  "Suor  Angelica, 
libretto  by  Forzano,  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  its  pseudo-mysticism,  its 
pseudo-religiosity;  the  wished-for  sad- 
ness of  the  ending  is  dispelled  by  the 
farcical  "Gianni  Schicchi."  with  a  li- 
bretto by  Forzano,  who  followed  an  old 
story  told  of  Schicchi,  who  was  put  by 
Dante  in  one  of  the  lowest  depths  oI| 
hell  with  other  dissemblers.  Thus  the; 
audience  is  dismissed  in  good  humor. 

The    original    drama    on    which  1 
Tabarro"  is  based  was  a  Grand  Guignol 
shocker.   No  doubt  in  the  little  Paris.ani 
theatre  the  action  was  quicker,  and  tnejl 
brutality  of  the  piece  emphasized.  Iny 
the  opera  the  shock  is  long  in  coming.  ( 
Perhaps  the  drama  would  be  too  repul-  , 
sive  for  Anglo-American  taste,  although  , 
we  believe  it  has  been  played  in  Lon- 
don- it  would  answer  the  description  of 
the  life  of  man  under  certain  conditions 
as  described  by  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury: 
■  short,  brutal  and  nasty. 
'    Puccini  has  exhausted  all  his  theatri- 
cal devices  to  make  the  little  opera  im- 
pressive.   The  music,   however,  shows  | 
that  the  composer's  memory  of  his  own  [ 
operas  is  more  noticeable  than  his  in-i 
vention   of   fresh   ideas.     One  is  con- 
stantly reminded  of  his  preceding  operas 
ov  phrases,  by  mannerisms  peculiar  to 
him   and  by   orchestral  formulas  and 
tricks     "The  Girl  6f  the  Golden  West 
was  a  sad   falling-off  from  "Madame 
Butterfiv";    this    trilogy   leads   one  to 
wonder  if  Puccini  has  shot  his  bolt.  The 
music  is  simply  scenic  and  theatrical. 
There  is  no  music  of  characterization. 
The  closest  approach  to  it  is  that  given 
to  La  Frugola. 

The  opera  was  well  acted  by  all.  It 
served  to  give  Mr.  Edward  Johnson  aj 
far  better  opportunity  than  he  had  ill 
"\phroditc."  We  learned  last  nighlj 
that  he  has  a  voice  of  fine  quality.  A 
voice  that  might  be  called  Italian-tha, 


word  is  used  in  its  better 
that  is  expressive  in  either  lyric  or 
dramatic  passages.  Furthermore ,  this 
American  acted  with  a  freed°ra  fnd  | 
passion  rarely  found  among  his  singing 
countrymen.  .  •  . 

Mr  Galeffi  gave  a  strong  portrayal  01 
"Michele."  Mme.  Claessens  was  sur- 
prisingly good  as  the  voluble  and 
philosophic  Frugola,  Mr.  Lazzari  and  m 
fact  all  the  others  were  wholly  aae- 
quate.  Here,  as  later,  Mr.  Mannuzzi 
gave  an  eloquent  reading  Of  the  score. 

"Suor  Angelica"   leaves  the  impres- 
sion,  when  all  has  been  sung,  played  I 
and  acted,  with  the  striking  tableau  at 
the  end  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  An- 
gelica's little  child,  of  flagrant  insin- 
ceritv.  This  psalmody  at  the  beginning; 
I  this  laborious  attempt  at  mediaevalism 
!in  music;  this  affected  simplicity  with 
the  ultra-modern  French  school  in  mind; 
these  alternations  between  old  modes, 
plain-song  spirit,  and  Italian  outbursts 
in  the  Puccinian  manner,  do  not  con- 
I  vince  one  of  the  composer's  high  artistic 
!  purpose.    Again,  and  doubly  so,  we  find 
i  simply  a  man  of  the  theatre,  striving 
!  at  any  cost  to  be  sensational,  writing 
with  one  eye  on  the  public.    A  large 
cart  of  the  opera  is  tiresome,  nor  is  one 
interested  in  the  chatter  or  the  nuns. 
La  Principessa  is  to  be  added  to  the 
ion"  list  of  candidates  for  prominent 
places  in  the  Hall  of  Operatic  Bores. 
With  her  tall  stick  she  should  stand 
between  Wotan  with  his  spear,  and  the 
Harper  in  "Mlgnon"  with  his  harp 


in  Puccinlnn  freniy,  gave  pleasure  by 

the  inherent  beauty  of  many  of  her 
tones;  but  as  the  *un  that  had  had  her 
little  "affair,"  she  did  not  excite  sym- 
pathy or  pity;  possibly  the  fault  was, 

I  with  Puccini's  music. 

The  lively  conversational  music-  ofi 
"Gianni  Schiochi"  shows  a  more  agreed 
able  side  of  Puccini's  musical  nature. 

T*e  opera  tonight  will  be  "Rigoletto" 
with  Mnies.  Macbeth  ami  Clnessens; 
Messrs.  Schlpa.  Ruff©  and  Cotreuil.  Mr. 

.Marinuzzi  will  conduct. 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "A  Night  Off." 
a  farce  In  four  acts,  from  the  German 
of  Franz  von  SchoethaO,  by  Augustin  , 
Daly. 

Susan  ".  May  K<ll«s[  1 

Vrowl  lifonaTtl  t'raslie 

.11.  Conway  Wtuirtielil 

 Noel  Ijealie 

,  Viola  ltoa.-li 

 K.  K.  Clivr 

..  .Percy  Came  Warain 
.  .Jessamine  Newconil.e 

 Ada  Winjfur'l 

 Virginia  Na* 

 Uyonel  Watts 


Itr  'RIGOLETTO' 

ROST"N  OPERA  I  K^rblO— "Rigoli't 
■  >."  performed  by  tl.e  (Thicngo  Or.-v; 
\ssociation.     Mr.  M  u  omaai  tondwLc 


uke  of  Mantua 
isoletto   i 


JustlniHU  Rubbitt  

I  Harry  Damask  

i  Angelica  lHnia.sk  

Ma:  ens  ftnitus  Snup.  .. 
I  Lord  Mulberry  

Mrs.  Xantlppe  ltat'bitt. 

Nlsbe  

I  Maria  

1  Jack  Mulberry  

I    The  Jewett  Players   yesterday  gave 
1  this  play  which  they  prcjueed  two  sea- 
sons ago.     The  original  title  was  the 
I  German  of   "The  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
I  Women,"  but  when  Mr.  Daly  produced 
it  first,  in  18S6,  he  gave  it  the  title  of 
i  "A  Night  Off."    The  connection  between 
I  the  classic   title  in   German  and  Mr. 
[Daly's  light  invention  comes  in  the  story 
1  of  the  play,  which  is  built  around  a 
fotoman  tragedy  which  old  Mr.  Babbitt, 
professor  of  ancient  history  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  wrote  in  his  student 
I  davs  and  which — in  student  fashion — 
I  he  entitled,   "The  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
I  Women."     Hence  the  original  title. 

The  amusing  story  of  the  production 
I  of  Prof.  Babbitt's  play,  and  the  at- 
I  tempts  which  the  members  of  his 
i  household  make  to  escape  from  the 
watchful  eye  of  Mrs.  Babbitt,  on  the 
night  of  the  play's  first  performance,  is 
too  well  known  to  repeat  here.  The 
play,  extremely  popular  more  than  30 
years  ago,  can  still  amuse,  because  it 
is  so  human  and  reflects  so  sincerely  i 
the  amusing  frailties  of  real  people,  as 
it  did  when  John  Drew  and  Ada  Rehan 
first  delighted  in  it.  It  is  full  of 
"asides"  and  soliloquies,  which  have 
gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  theatre,  but 
they  add  to  Its  charm.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  fun  is  well  sustained,  and 
the  old  piece  can  put  to  shame  many  of 
the  present-day  contrivances  which 
masquerade  as  "farces." 

Once  more  Mr.  Cllve  demonstrated  his 
remarkable  abilities  as  a  character 
actor  and  comedian,  as  Marcus  Brutus 
Snap,  the  barnstorming  manager,  the 
part  of  Henry  Dixey  in  Mr.  Daley's  com- 
pany. His  make-up  was  perfect— "plug" 
hat,  shabby  frock  coat,  pepper-and-salt 
trousers— a  ridiculous  figure,  yet,  withal, 
curiously  likeable  and  winning  one's 
respect  for  the  sincerity  of  his  aspira- 
tions. The  play  would  have  been  vastly 
more  interesting  if  the  other  members  of 
the  company  had  not  been  modernized, 
but  had  been  costumed  as  was  Mr. 
Clive  and  had  acted  in  the  manner  of 
1886  ratheV  than  of  1920. 

Mr.  Wlngfield,  as  the  old  professor, 
was  delightful,  a/  was  Miss  Ediss  as 
Susan,  the  little  ''maid.  Miss  Newcombe 
was  amusingly  iustere  as  Mrs.  Babbitt 
and  Mis*  Roac'i.  as  her  eldest  daughter, 
an  excellent  "Chip  of  the  old  block." 


APOLLO  CLUB  GIVES 
VARIIMONCERT 

Rafaelo  Diaz,  Tenor,  Soloist  on 
!  Program 


At  Jordan  Hall,  last  night,  a  concert  i 
was  given  by  the  Apollo  Club.    Rafaelo  i 
Diaz,  tenor,  was  the  soloist.    The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  The  Apollo  Club. 
The   Star   Spangled    Banner;    Vintage  > 
Song,  Mendelssohn;  The  Sword  of  Fer-  | 
rara,  F.   F.   Bullard;  Mr.  Diaz,    Aria.  I 
"Ah,  leve  toi.  soleil"  (Romeo  and  Juli-  j 
ctte).  Gounod;  The  Apollo  Club,  Sere- j 
nade.  R.  de  Koven;  Knowledge,  C.  C.  j 
Robinson;    Cherubim    Song,  Rachma- 
ninoff; From  the  Land  of  the  Sky-Blue 
Water;  The  White  Dawn  Is  Stealing; 
Far  off  I  Hear  a  Lover's  Lute;  The 
Moon  Drops  Low  (Indian  Songs  by  Cadt 
man);  Orpheus  with  His  Lute,  Barratt; 
Thou  Art  Repose.  Schubert;  Mr.  Diaz, 
Marie,  Franz;  A  Vision,  Grieg;  Requles- 
cat,  Kathleen  Blair  Clarke;  At  the  Well. 
Hageman;  The  Apollo  Club,  Chorus  of 
Homage!.  Welhelm  Gericke;  When  the 
Bird  a-pilfering  goes,  Kremser;  Love 
and  Spring,  Weinzerl;  America. 

Interesting"  numbers  on  the  program 
were  Mendelssohn's  "Vintage  Song" 
and  the  "Cherubim  Song"  by  Rachma- 
ninoff, sung  by  the  Apollo  Club.  Mr. 
Diaz  pleased  greatly  in  his  second  group 
of  songs,  and  his  interpretation  of  the 
Franz  song— "Marie"— was  very  well 
done.  There  was  a  large  audience  pres- 
ent, and  Mr.  Diaz  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  sang  ertcores  after  each 
group. 

Emil  Mollenhauer  conducted  the  sing- 
ing of  the  organization;  Frank  H.  Luker 
was  the  accompanist  at  the  piano.  Wal- 
ter H.  Kidder,  baritone,  sang  the  solo 
pari,  in  "The  White  Dawn  Is  Stealing,' 
one  of  the  Indian  songs  by  Charles  W. 
CpJnan. 


The  cast  was  as  follow-.; 

.,.W...9tt0  Bclllpal 

 Tllta  Hiim'ii 

..Florence  Morbetli 

Sparafuclle   Kdouard  Cotreuil 

M  ..i.i.i i. -mi   Murln  Cllieasens 

Count   Monlcrono  .    .  .  .Constimtin  Nicolas 

lilovt.nna   Anna  I'orenli 

Count  Oprano  ,  Vltlortq  Trevlsnn 

CountesH  Ccpr.ino.  —   •  Bmma  Noe 

Mmullo  1  Desire  Defrere 

Borsa   I<oUovlco  OlMero!" 

A  page   Vlilllne  Kalco 

An  usher  B-  Landesmnn 

i?efore  a  largo  and  wildly  enthusiastic 
audience.  Verdi's     popular  opftra  was 
given  last  night,  with  Mr.     Ruffo  In 
the  part  in  which  he  made  his  American, 
debut  in  1912.    it  was  a  performance  re- r 
markable  for  smoothness  and  excellence 
throughout.    Mr.  Ruffo  sang  and  acted  i 
with  great  dramatic  power  and  intelli- 
gence.    His  naturally   fine   voice  was 
heard  to  best  advantage  in  the  touching 
scene  where  he  begs  the  courtiers  for 
news  of  his  daughter.    His  duet  with. 
Miss  Macbeth,  at  the  finale  of  the  third 
act  brought  a  storm  of  applause.  Re- 
peated appearances  before  the  curtain, 
to  a  cheering  house,  did  not  suffice,  and  - 
the  duet  was  repeated.   Here  Miss  Mac- 
beth worthily  shared  in  the  honors.  At 
her  first  appearance,  she  was  a  bit  cold 
and  stilted,  but  after  the  "Caro  Nome" 
she  warmed  to  the  part,  and  in  theKre-i- 
peated  duet,  she  not  only  sang,  but 
acted     with     appealing    fervor.  She- 
makes  a  very  attractive  Gilda,  simple, 
naive  and  lovely  lo  look  at. 

Mr.  Scbipa  has  a  remarkable  voice, 
particularly  well  suited  to  such  a  part 
as  that  of  the  careless  Duke  of  Mantua. 
In  the  love  scenes  with  Gilda  he  sang' 
with  irresistible  charm  and  passion,  and 
in  his  gay  "La  donna  e  mobile,"  in  the 
fourth  act,  he  makes  the  gay  young 
Duke  a  most  attractive  sinner.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  Gilda's  fatal  in- 
fatuation for  him.  Here  again,  the  en-  - 
thusiasticaudienco  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  familiar  canzone  was  repeated. 
The  other  members  of  the  company  en- 
tered ijnto  the  vivid  spirit,  of  the  per- 
formarice.  No  small  share  of  the 
Honors  go  to  Mr.  Marinuzzi  for  his  con- 
ducting. 

The  opera  tonight  Kill  he  "Th-.^  ' 

[THIRD  CONCERT 
BY  FLONZALEY 

Uy  FHlLir  HALE. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet,  assisted  by 
Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  gave  its  third 
and  last  concert  of  the  season  last  night 
in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Beethoven,  Quartet,  G  major, 
op.  IS,  No.  2;  Bloch,  Suite  for  viola  and 
piano,  first  time  here  (Mr.  Bailly,  viola) ; 
Schumann,  Piano  Quintet. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  late  j 
day  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  engages  the 
assistance  of  a  pianist,  however  admir- 
able a  pianist  he  may  be.  This  fluartet 
has  long  been  distinguished  from  all  : 
other  associations  of  like  nature  by  the 
fact  that  the  members  were  sufficient 
unto  themselves.  The  audience  attend- 
ed the  concert  to  hear  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet,  It  never  asked:  "Who  will  be 
the  pianist?"  before  going  into  the  hall; 
it  never  missed  the  absence  of  a  pianist. 
Now  attention  and  admiration  are  neces- 
sarily divided.   It's  a  pity,  a  great  pity. 

Mr.  Bloch's  Suite  won  the  prize  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Coolidge  in  1913  for  the 
best'  work  of  this  character.  It  was 
first  performed  at  the  Berkshire 
Chamber  Music  Festival  held  hi  Pitts- 
field. 

It  is  a  remarkable  composition,  re- 
markable by  reason  of  its  originality, 
the  nature  of  its  moods,  and  the  man- 
ner of  expressing  them.  Mr.  Bloch 
gives  to  the  second  movement  the  de- 
scription "Allegro  ironlco."  To  us  the 
first  movement  after  the  impressive 
slow  introduction  is  ironical,  if  music 
can  be  ironical,  while  the  second  move- 
ment in  whimsical,  capricious.  And 
1  this  reminds  us  of  a  conversation  heard 
I  many  years  ago  in  Symphony  Hall. 
|  The  manager  of  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the 
pianist,  was  chaffing  him  about  the 
comparatively  small  audience.  "I  sup- 
I  pose,  Rosenthal,  during  the  adagio  you 
!  played  so  beautifully  you  were  counting 
1  up  the  house."  "No."  answered  Rosen- 
i  thai,  "for  that  I  was  waiting  for  the 
|  grim,  ironic  scherzo." 

"Mr.    Bloch's   first   movement  after 
the  introduction  is  baffling  at  a  first 
I  hearing.    There  is  a  curious  bitterness 
about  it,  a  note  not  so  much  of  the  sad- 
j  ness  that  is  akin  to  despair  as  a  sombre 
outlook  on  life:  and  this  bitterness  is 
not  due  to  the  free  use  of  dissonances. 
The  use  is  not  in  any  way  an  affectation, 
or  imitative.    Mr.  Bloch  has  his  Nn. 
natural  idiom,  as  those  who  have  h.earrl 
his  orchestrxi  music  and  his  songs  at 
^ifun^wcll. 


Soul,  that  having  Ui-en  sorely  triad 

not  be  daunted. 

HI*  third  movement  la  -singul 
beautiful,  n/»  beautiful  as  It  la  art* 
The  beauty  of  It  la  Indescribable. 

finale  has  ft  decidedly  Oriental  c 
ac.i«r.  melodlcally,  harmonically,  rh 
mlcnlly.  And  In  this  wild  and'lnl 
citing  movement  are  ravishing  epls 

In  contrast. 

The  performance  was  as  remark 
as  the  music.  Mr.  Bailly  played  < 
inspired,  and  if  tjie  FIonaalryn  i 
have  a  pianist,  no  player' of  chat 
music  can  be  in  closer  sympathy 
them  or  more  artistically  proficient 


by  the  great  audience.   (As  a  matter  of 
fact  many  wero  turned  away.) 

The  concert  began  with  a  delightful 
performs  •-(-.   of  Beethoven's  melodious^ 
quartet,  ai  performance  as  only  Messrs.  . 
Bottl,  Pochon,  Bailly  and  d'Archambeau 
can  give. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Massenet's 
"Thais."  Chicago  Opera  Association. 
Mr.  Ilaseelmans  conducted. 

Nkias  ~..,.J  Mr.  O'Sunivan 

Athwart  J>.  jJ  '  MrO  1i^SSSi 

Pajemon  ,7.<.<.T.  Mr.  Mcolay 

Un  Servlteur...!  Mr  7-    "  * 

Tv.u   Mir*  (J  aril  en 

7^;% V  ......  Miss  No* 

MrTr  ,le     Ml"  Darch 

,  Alblne. .  .  Mme,  Cleeasena 

Boston  was  Indebted  to  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  for  its  first  acquaintance  with 
rThais."    The  opera  was  performed  at 
jthe  Boston  Theatre  on  March  30.  1909. 
jwhen  Renaud  was  tne  monk,  and  Valles, 
iNiclas.  Mr.  Campaninl  conducted.  The 
next    season    at    this    theatre  (1910) 
IRenaud  was  still  the  monk;  Lucas  took, 
the  part  of  Nicias.   The  conductor  was 
de  la  Fuente.  . 
;  The  performance  of  last  night  brougnt 
jwlth  it  memories  of  preceding  perform- 
ances when  Boston  boasted  of  its  own 
opera  company.   Miss  Garden  was  seen 
then  as  Thais  six  or  seven  times.  The 
night  of  March  16.  1912.  was  a  memorablo 
one,  for  with  Miss  Garden  were  Renaud, 
the  greatest  of  Athanaels;  Edmond  Cle- 
ment, a  most  accomplished  singer  and 
actor;   Lankow,   a  sonorous  Palemon, 
and    Miss    Fisher    and   Miss  Swartz, 
graceful  and  charming  In  their  giving 
to  the  man  of  the  desert  a  presentable 
appearance. 

Seeing  the  excellent  Hector  Dufranne, 
i  we  remembered  also  Riddez,  Danges, 
]  and  Marcoux.  Renaud,  Clement,  Mar- 
coux  and  Danges  served  France  In  the 
war.  Where  now  are  Deru,  Lippman, 
and  de  Potter,  poor  de  Potter,  who 
meant  so  well  and  sang  so  badly?  Nor 
should  we  forget  the  Niclas  of  Dalmores. 

Zina  Brozia,  who  appeared  several 
times  as  Thais  when  the  opera  was 
new  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  is 
singing  in  Paris.  An  amiable  woman, 
to  whom  the  role  appealed,  for  she 
I  thought  that  it  revealed  the  better 
I part  of  her  artistic  equipment.  Mme. 
Carmen  Melis  was  uneasy  that  season 
until  she  too  could  as  ton  is 'a  ai:d  >la..-l 
"the  monk  'by  her  bodily  perfection.  Yes, 
those  were  great  days  and  nights. 

A  New  York  critic  has  expatiated  on 
I  Miss  Garden's  skill  in  dramatic  dlffer- 
entation  when  she  appears  as  Chrysis  ■ 
and  Thais,  ladies  of  Alexandria,  living  . 
I  a  joyous,  emancipated  life.    The  differ- '■' 
I  entation  is  due  to  the  composers  and 
j  the  librettists  rather  than  to  Miss  Gar- 1 
den,  for  in  these  operas  the  appeal  to  \ 
I  the  sculptor,  to  the  monk  and  to  the ; 
jaudlence  is  physiological   rather  than ; 
|  psychological.    Massenet  and  his  libret- 
Itist  have  been  kinder  than  Erlanger  and1 
•  his  mate  to  the  singer.    In  "Aphrodite" 
Miss  Garden  made  a  superb  entrance, 
■  but  what  miserable  music  accompanied  \ 
It!    Massanet  knew  the  business  better. 
He  cunningly  prepared  the  entrance  of 
Thais  with  the  dancing  and  piping  girls, 
the  hurrahing  crowd  and  the  approving 
philosophers,  deep  thinkers  of  various. 
.  chools.    It  is  true  that  the  situation  is 
different.  The  courtesan  in  "Aphrodite " 
enters  alone,    taking  her   daily  walk 
abroad;  but  there  should  be  at  least' 
sensuous,  voluptuous  strains,  typifying 
her  character. 

We  have  seen  no  one  to  compare,  with  . 
Miss  Garden  as  Thais.    It  Is  said  that 
she  Is  tired  of  the  part;  that  she  wished 
"The  Love  of  the  Three  Kings''  to  bo 
substituted  for  "Thais"  last  night:  but 
the  management  had  announced  Mas- 
senet's opera,  and  no  doubt,  with  Miss 
Garden,  it  is  a  more  powerful  box-office 
magnet.    With  her  tho  opera,  although  . 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  musically  with 
"Manon"  or  "Our  Lady's  Juggler."  or 
even  "La  Navarraisc."  Is  always  inter-- 
estlng;  at  limes,  as  In  the.Bc'enes  before 
the  sudden  conversion,  almost  exciting.  ■ 
As  long  as  she  is  Thais,  an  audience  |? 
contented.     Fortunately    the  excellent 
Dufranno  was  with  her  as  the  monk 
last  night. 

The  opera  this  evening  Is  "Don  Pas-  < 
quale."  Borowskt's  ballet  "Boudour"  - 
will  also  be  performed. 

.-5    ^  w 

My  bad-thai  is,  healthy 
boy.  who*o  adventures  we  follow  In  a 
section  Of  the  Hunday  Herald,  broke  a 
window  last  «qn.wy.  K""cr  por' 
trayod  as  sayin"  •  ow 
throw    this    darr.ick    c%WyB|  *Bk 


6! 


I'm  | 
his  h, 


.  whnt  la  n  tin 
"1    i -I'd  7  Wo 


s>  oolnoy,  the  Hamo  word  »n  "d"rnlek, 
hpeelea  of  linen  cloth  used  In  Heotlai 
for  the  table;  or  "dornlx,"  a  vind 
stuff  for  curtains,  etc..  words  that  are 
derived  from  Dm  Flemish  town  t.oor. 
nlk.    bMter    known    na    Touniai.  Ihaj 
't'lvlta*    Nervicirtim"    nf    (ion.  ju||uaj 
Cueanr;  Tournul  that  h«n  known  "thV 
drums  and  trmnpllnsa"  of  mimv  coi 
qtieatM. 

Man.  the  Master 

A. a  the  World  Wags: 

The  late  Nat  Goodwin  related  that  du 
Ing  a  visit  to  Ireland  he  rode  In  r  Jaun 
Ing  car  one  day.  In  conversal  Ion  wll 
the  driver,  the  latter  confided  lo  hlj 
that  thero  were  one  hundred  thnusae 
men  fully  armed  and  equipped  ready  \ 
rise  at  a  moment's  notice.  Nat  aake 
him  why  they  didn't  do  so.  The  drlv< 
answered,  "thepollcc wouldn't  let  thenj. 

This  little  story  was  recalled  to  me  Is 
reading  the  address  of  an  .  nun,  nt  ,| 
vine  to  a  congregation  exclusively  < 
men  yesterday.  Ui  which  he  ttrged  thei 
to  be  masters  In  their  own  homes.  Bui 
pose  the  women  won't  let  them'.'  Wll* 
beating  is  a  lost  art,  ind  confining  n 
belliou.s  damsels  In  donjons  deep  Isn 
done  any  more,  partly  because  thei 
aren't  any  donjons  deep  In  kifchenett 
apartments  and  if  there  were  the  rebe 
Hous  damsels  wouldn't  stay  in  them  1 1 
ther  might  assume  the  dignified  attitu( 
and  grave  counsel  sort  of  thing  and 
he  wins  that  way,  he  may  chuckle  pr 
vately;  but  he  mustn't  bank  too  heavll 
on  It.  This  Is  the  era  of  typewriters,  fu 
coats,  addres80graph8,  woman  suf.'rag 
jazz  bands,  and  unbuckled  overshoe 
and  no  feeble  man  can  think  to  dlret 
the  course  of  women's  activities.  Oatht 
had  ho  better  smoke  the  pipe  they  hav 
not  yet  taken  away  (n:.i  him  and  devol 
himself  tocontemplationof  easier  thing 
making  out  corporation  Income  and  es 
cess  profit  returns,  for  instance.    G.  S. 

Newton,  March  S. 


Predestination 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Otto  Heo^er  sells  coal  to  the  citizens  of 
Lewlsburg,  O. 

What  else  could  he  do^ — it  was  on  the 
cards.  JONAS  BALFOUR. 

Brockton. 


Coleridge  Improved 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  epidemic  of  Limericks  that  har 
recently  devastated  the  lo;-al  dally  preaa 
need  not  alarm  us.   The  methods  of  lit- 
erature differ  too  greatly  from  those 
journalism  to  menace  In  the  least 
normal  tone  of  the  newspaper.  For 
ample: 

"In  Xanadu  Hi     Kubla  K  linn 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree. 
I     Where  Alph.  tne     ured  river,  ran 
I     Thrortjh  caverne  meajnirelese  to  man 
Down  to  .i  eunlcaa  sen." 

Thus  Coleridge.  Now.  n  newspape 
man.  writing  under  the  uaual  custor 
and  conditions  of  his  trade,  would  I 
apt  lo  phrase  It  something  like  this: 

We  understand  that  our  esteemed  fe 
low-cltl/.en,  Mr.  Kubla  H.  Khan,  pres 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  1 
Khan  Petroleum  Products  Compan 
Whose  advertisement  appears  In  anothi 
column.  Is  building  a  palatial  summi 
residence  at  Xanadu,  upon  a  unrefull 
selected  site  upon  the  picture.-"?!.'  ban! 
of  the  Alph,  the  great  commercial  hlgl 
way  of  this  section.  The  curious  ail 
unusual  natural-conditions  that  surroirr 
the  iurse  of  this  river  to  the  sen,  an 
i ha-,  attract  a  lu<ge  annual  influx  4 
tourists  to  inspect  and  marvel  at  the 
wonder*,  provide  .i  large  and  profilabl 
market  for  the  high-trade  lllumlnatln 
oils  that  constitute  the  leading  produ< 
of  Mr.  Khan's  company,  so  thst  as  h 
sits  upon  the  luxurious  plaxza  of  hi 
slimmer  home  In  the  cnJo>ment  of 
well  earned  repose  he  will  he  t-hcered  W 
the  prospect  of  an  endless  procesflo 
of  tankers  bearing  the  familiar  nam 
•if  his  well  known  concern,  carryin 
=ht  Into  darkness.  ABEL  sfaman. 
Boston. 

But  Colerldgn  was  for  many  yeara  i 
"newspaper  man."  At  one  time  h 
feared  that,  on  account  of  bis  e.Morla 
articles.  Napoleon  Ronapsrte  was  lylnj 
awal.^  night's  wondering  how  he  couR 
catch  him  and  do  him  grievance  bodUj 
injury.— VA  ■\;/ju 


A  Search  for  Honor 

Wo  asked  so 
•Ti'.e  Advent* 
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hose  id  1 1 1 1 1  r v  was 
nidonym  o,'  Fred- 
■">'.  I  was  quite 
i'it  thj  pamphlet 
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and   ill  similar  skits,  h 
>   Dr.  John  Arbuthnots 
Bottomless  Pif-usuallyj 
Hi  the  •History  of  .John  Hull"-pubJ . 
•a  I"  iTli    But.  in  this  also  resern-J 
r  similar  productions.    It    Is    very!  r 
ty  reading.    Yet  it  is  of  interest  as 
r  the  nrst  printed  book,  so  far  as  A ' 

been  able  to  ascertain,  to  contain 
nickname.  I  nele  Sam.  though  that 
quel  had  been  current  .  olloquially 
m  newspapers  for  three  years  bo-tJ 
t«.t  f'PPearantC  of  ,lle  Pa,,'Phlet.  f" 
A.M.  i  i 
would  not  call 
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BI18TH  CONCERT 


bdtr*  hi*  mind  began  to  ffcfl.  hut  there 

is  no  trace  of  mental  disability,  lack  Of 

Invention,  or  jaded  spirits  In  this  gay 
musical  flow;  witn.as  the  entrance  of 
Norlna,  the  duet  between  her  and  Mala- 
testa  at  the  end  of  the  nrst  act.  the 
finale  of  the  seoond  act  with  Us  re- 
markable quartet,  the  serenade  behind 
tfoe  scenes.  In  1S43  Donlaettl  had  for 
his  singers  in  this  opera,  Mine.  Grlsl. 
Mario.  Tamburinl,  and  the  great  La- 
bia eh  e. 

Lust  night  Mr.  Rimini  took  the  part  of 
Dr.  Malatesta.  and  Donizetti's  music 
suffered  Whv  Mr.  Rimini  is  entrusted 
with  Important  parts  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association 
is  the  secret  of  Punchinello.  In  con- 
certed music  his  lack  of  vocal  skill  pre- 
vents any  satisfactory  ensemble.  He 
acted  in  a  spirited  manner.  Mr.  Trev- 
isan  was  amusing  as  Don  Pasquale,  who 
should  have  a  heavier,  more  impressive 
voice.  Mr.  Schipa  began  singing  with 
an  Intensity  becoming  a  tragic  opera, 
forcing  tone  and  causing  one  to  forget 
his  fine  Alfredo  in  "La  Tniviata.  but 
after  the  first  act  he  gave  great  pleas- 
ure. The  final  duet  for  him  and  Mme. 
Galli-Curci  was  sung  with  exquisite 
tonal  quality.  We  have  heard  Mme 
Galli-Curci  when  she  was  more  OrillWJHj 
as  a  coloratura  singer,  but  her  recitative 
and  her  purely  brie  work  last  night) 
were  most  pleasing  to  the  ear,  except 
In  the  few  instances  when  her  tones 
were  below  the  true  pitch.  An  audience' 
that  completely  filled  the  theatre  was 
tumultuously  applausive. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ISth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-, 
phonv  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conduc-| 
tor,  took  Place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program,  neces- 
sarilv  changed  from  the  one  announced 
last  week,  was  as  follows:  Mendelssohn, 
Overture,  Nocturne  and  Scherzo  from 
the  music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream";  Grieg.  Concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra  (Mr.  Gebhard.  pianist); 
Beethoven.  Symphony  No.  4. 

The    great    audience    welcomed  Mr. 
Monteux  and  the  faithful  men  of  the) 
orchestra    warmly.     The  enthusiasm! 
showed  conclusively  appreciation  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  trustees  and  of  the  , 
loyalty  shown  by  so  many  valuable, 
distinguished  players.    It  also  showed 
a  confidence  in  the  future  and  the  glory 
,  of  the  orchestra,  a  confidence  not  to  be 
,  shaken. 

•  The  performance  deserved  the  hearty 
i  applause  that  punctuated  the  concert 
throughout.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to, 
write  at  length  concerning  the  music  it- 
self. Mendelssohn's  overture  and  Scherzo' 
are  still  delightful.  Would  that  he  hadl 
alwavs  written  in  this  vein,  for  he  was, 
first  of  all,  a  romanticist,  never  so  happy 
as  when  excited  by  a  fantastical  sub- 
ject, as  by  Shakespeare's  comedy,  or 
"The  First  Walpurgis  Night,"  or  by 


THE  BALLET  "BOUDOUR" 

Performed  at  Boston  Opera  House 
for  the  First  Time 

•■Boudour,"  with  music  by  Felix  Bo- 
rowski,  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
Smallens  conducted. 

The  Caliph  Abbass  ^^^"cya 

Boudour. 
Sahadie . 


•"I'll.-  Rose  ami  tin  Ring  la  a  per- 
fect stage  production  in  miniature  The 
illusion  that  the  dolls  are  real  people, 
with  real  voices  and  human  emotions  Is  I 
remarkable.  The  character!  ate  modeled 
exactly  after  Thackeray's  own  drawings. 
There  is  the  rude  Gruftanuff,  who  was 
transformed  into  a  door  knocker  by  the 
Fairy  Blackstlck.  There  is  the  lost 
princess,  Betslnda;  the  haughty  Princess 
Angelica,  the  silly  Prince  Bulbo.  A 
fierce  lion — and  whoever  heard  such  a 
large  roar  from  such  a  smHll  Hon  be- 
fore— and  a  snorting  white  charger 
thrill  and  delight.  The  stage  settings, 
in  color  and  design,  are  delightful,  par- 
ticularly the  room  in  the  palace,  with  its 
silken  orange  hangings,  its  little  gold 
and  blue  sofa,  and  its  tiny  grand  piano. 
And  there  is  a  lovely  forest,  all  soft 
purple,  apple  green  and  turquoise  blue. 
The  quaint  music  tinkles  out  from  a 
small  celestophone  and  the  puppets 
I  seem  to  sing  lustily. 

Illusion  Striking 

The  puppets  are  about  two  feet  In 
height,  but  so  perfectly  is  everything 
scaled— proscenium  arch,  backdrop,  stage 
furniture,  etc.— that  they  seem  very 
much  larger.  They  make  nearly  all  the 
movements  of  a  living  person,  and  from 
16  to  23  strings  are  required  to  manipu- 
late each  of  the  dolls.  Seven  puppeteers 
I  behind  the  scenes  guide  their  destinies 
on  the  stage. 

A  large  audience  of  children  In  the 
afternoon  were  audibly  delighted.  An 
equally  large  audience  of  grown-up 
children  were  equally  delighted  at  the 
evening  performance.  The  play  will  be 
repeated  this  afternoon  at  2:30,  and  this 
evening  at  8:15. 


[  N 


 Andreas  Pavley 

Sahadie   Mi89  Ludmila 

Maudane  Mr  r,umbec 

*3?rM0'  irnoTu*?r    Affi  Mis. 
LedVa.  Miss  Nemcroff.  Miss  Shermont 
The  action  of  "Boudour"  is  by  Andreas 
Pavley  and  Serge  Oukralnsky.   Mr.  Bo- 
rowskl.  whose  home  has  been  for  some 
years  in  Chicago,  is  justly  esteemed 
there  as  composer,  critic  and  teacher 
The  story  of  the  ballet  was  told  m% 
length  in  the  Herald  of  last  Sunday,  but 
it  might  be  condensed  as  follows:  The 
favorite  wife  of  a  Caliph  has  an  affair 
with  Astyage.    She  in  turn  is  loved  by 
Sahadie,    a    slave.     In    honor   of  the 
lahph's  return  from  a  journey  .there 
feasting,   carousing,   delirious  dancing 
The  wife  thoughtfully  hands  her  lawful 
,  ™d  T  cup  of  poisoned  wine.  The  jea  ous 
I  slave  dashes  it  from  her  hand  and  tells 
I  the  Caliph  what  has  been  go. ng  on  m 
'his  absence;  surely  a  most  ungentle 
slave's  part 


"Carmen."  Mr. 

Edouard  Cotreull 
■Edward  Jolinson 
.  .Desire  Defrere 

 Mary  Garden 

...  Edna  Par 


The* 


or  by  a|l|manlv  trick  on  the  

scene  in  Nature,  as  in  the  overture  to  j!         promptly  swallows  the  poison  and 
"The  Hebrides."    In  the  Nocturne  «  ';ot  *ishing  to  live  on  - 
note  the  peculiarly  suave  sentiment  thatj  _  t  4Qtvnee  she  dc 


"  higher  plane 

ote  the  peculiarly  suave  senumeni.  u.»i  without  Astyage,  she  doses  him  wltn i  « 
jo  often  degenerated  into  rank  senti-  medicine.    There  is  more  killing., 

lentalism,  as  in  many  of  the  "Songs,  lh.  danccrs,  too.  fall  squirming,  one  by 

one  Before  they  die,  their  writhing  In 
agony  is  accompanied  by  the  realistic, 
rWmlc  inventions  of  Mr.  Borowskl. 


.Without  Words."  Mr.  Wendler,  horn, 
and  Mr.  Laurent,  flute,  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  perform- 
1  ance  that  they  were  obliged  to  come 


rhvthmic  lnvwaiuus  - 
,  At  the  end  the  stage  is  thick  with  dead 
forward  in  acknowledgment  of  the  ap-  l  At  uie  e 
dause;  this  applause  was  also  for  the  > 
hole  orchestra.  The  Scherzo  was  played 


/  rith  the  utmost  delicacy  and  crispness, 
find  the  wood-wind  choir  covered  itself 
'with  glory. 

Admirable,  too.  was  Mr.  Monteux  s 
reading  of  the  symphony,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Adazio.  is  not. 
among  the  greater  works  of  "the  deaf 
man  of  Bonn,"  as  he  was  recently 
characterized  by  a  flippant  critic.  Here, 
as  in  the  performance  of  Mendelssohn  s 
music,  there  was  ever-present  clarity 
and  a  fine  sense  of  proportion. 

Is  Grieg's  concerto  becoming  shop- 
worn? Mr.  Gebhard's  playing  of  it  was 
brilliant,  rather  than  poetic  or  roman- 
tic. The  better  portions  of  the  concer- 
to are  surely  romantic.  In  the  first 
movement  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  rest- 
less mood;  the  lyric  passages  were  not 
sufficiently  elastic;  more  than  once  a 
phrase  sung  enchantingly  by  the  vio- 
loncellos was  repeated  by  the  pianist 
rigidly  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Gebhard  played  at  com- 
paratively short  notice. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  on  its  last, 
southern  trip  next  week.  The  program  j 
for  the  concerts  of  March  26,  27  will  be 
as  follows:  Dvorak,  Symphony  No.  6, 
"Ftom  the  New  World";  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin,"  "Forest  Murmurs" 
.from  "Siegfried";  Debussy,  Little  Suite 
(orchestrated  by  Henri  Busser);  Berlioz, 
J  Rakoczy  March. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSES  -  Chicago 
Opera  Association.  Donizetti  s  Don 
Pasquale."   Mr.  Marinuzzi  conducted. 

I_     ~-       •  Vittorio  TreTlsan 

(  Don  Paternal*  V_"™m„  lumtol 

I  Dr.  lh!ate«U  


And 'so,  as  far  as  the  story  goes,  we 
are  again  in  the  East,  as  Portrayed I  In 
"The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Ni»nt.  , 
As  Henley  puts  it  in  his  description  of, 
the  immortal'  tales:  "The  night  is  musi- 
cal with  happy  laughter  and  the  sound! 
of  lutes  and  voices;  it  is  seductive  with 
the  clink  of  goblets  and  the  odor  of  per- 
fumes: not  a  shadow  hut  has  ts  secret, 
or  jovial,  or  amorous,  or  terrible:  here 
falls  a  head,  and  there  you  may  note 
the  contrapuntal  effect  of  the  bastinado 
But  the  blood  is  quickly  hidden  w.  h 
flowers,  the  bruises  are  tired  over  with 
cloTh-of-gold,    and    the    jolly  pageant 
sweeps  on."   In  this  ballet  dancing  leads 
to  death.    The    'jolly  pageant  sweeps 
on"  off  stage,  or  in  the  reign  of  the 
Caliph's  successor. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Carmen,"  tonight  "Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera." 


Tony  Sarg's  famous  marionettes 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton yesterday  at  Steinert  Hall  m 
"The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Simmons  College  fund. 

Thackeray's   fairy   tale   Is  admirably 
suited  to  a  puppet  performance.  Indeed, 
as  Mr.  Sarg  pointed  out  in  his  interest- 
ing and  humorous  talk  before  the  per- 
formance, it  is  much  easier  to  produce 
the  play  with  puppets  than  with  rea. 
L  people;    a  puppet   fairy,    for  instance. 
\  floats  through  srace  mu  h  more  grace- 
i  fully  than  a  flesh  and  blood  lady  o. 
more  generous  proportions. 

Perfect  Stage  Production 


Hiwuv  .  '  ~  -  -  /  , 

Giicomo  Iliauni 
.  .Tif>  Schipa 
.'.  Amenta  ««''»f*K! 
 bori  vrico  O'.iTlero 

a  charming  opera, 
and  acted.    Doni-  1  , 

ew  weeks  shortly),    Mr     Sarf  s    marionettes,  originally 
'created  simply  for  his  own  diversion, 
and  shown  to  his  friends  at  his  interest- 
ing studio  in  New  York,  speedily 


K'  ■■•  'Jl*'   ^j£3H»J*S»^ 

 "  BrPHILIP  HALE 

►  BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSE-Chicago 
"Opera  Association. 
jMarinuzzi,  conductoi 
It. 

Zunigfl  

Fjose..  

'.Morales  

.f'^rroen —  

SFraijqnita  t'pene   Pavlosto  , 

Mercedes  Georges  Baklanoff 

Escamfto.  °?  Myrna  Sharlow 

It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Garden  is 
neither  the   Carmen  of  the  librettists 
nor  the  Carmen  of  Merimee.    It  might! 
also  be  said  that  the  Carmen  of  the  i 
librettists  in  certain    respects    differs  | 
from  the  Carmen  of  the  novelist.  The 
gypsv  woman  has  been  portrayed  on! 
the  operatic  stage  in  various  ways,  from 
the  sinister  demon  of  Mme.  Tremelli 
to  Emma  Juch's  misguided  young  wom- 
an   who  in-  spite  of  one  or  two  indis- 
cretions, had  a  pure  nature  and  a  kind 
heart     After  all,  the  chief  question  is. 
.  '■Does  the  impersonator  strongly  char- 
acterize the  gypsy?    Is  the  portrayal  , 
plausible  or  engrossing?" 

Miss   Garden    in   the   first   two  acts 
yesterday  afternoon  gave  a  singularly  I 
interesting  performance.   While  the  con- 
ception of  the  character  was  her  own,  ( 
it  was  not  too  deliberately  different  in 
the  "eneral  outline  from  that  pf  others.  | 
there  was  no  striving  to  be  original  at  ', 
any  cost,  nor  did  little  but  significant, 
details  of  stage  "business"  seem  forced: 
and  extraneous.    Some  have  complained 
of  the  "sensuality"  of  the  conception, 
but  Carmen  was  sensual,  capricious  in 
her  sensuality.     Miss  Garden   did  not 
unduly    emphasize    this   phase    of    the  | 
gypsy's  nature. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  act  she  was 
less  effective.     In    the  card  scene  we 
1  missed  the  tragic  note.    The.  reading  of 
.  her  fate  was  almost  light-hearted  not 
lo  say  flippant.   Facial  expression  failed 
to  picture  the  emotion.  The  voice  that 
was  so  sensuous,  so  seductive  when  she 
echoed  the   toreador's   word  'amour 
was   foatter-of-fact   when  she  uttered 
the  X-da  "la  inert."    Nor  in  the  last 
act  was    there    a    showing  of  superb 
i  bravado,  a  gradual  recognition  of  her 
j  Spending  doom,  and  then  the  cl  max  of 
,' horror   and   despair.     The   nna  scene 
with  Don  Jose  came  dangerously  near 
being  an  ordinary  street  squabble.  The 
actual  slaying  was  badly  managed  the 
misdirection  of  the  fatal  stab  w   >  so 
evident,  that  the  scene  was  well-nigh 

f  M'r^'jol.nson     was     miscast.  From 
what  we  have  seen  of  him  he  is  .not 
the    man    for    Don   Jose.    The  shapes 
£?se'    Campanini,    de    Luc.a.  Lubert. 
Alvarez   Clement-yes  Clement,  also  by 
nalure  a  lvric  sinser,  but  one  that  rose 
to   a  tragic  height  in  the  smugglers 
camp  and  before  the  arena.   Mr.  John- 
I  Son  sang  the  air  in  the  second  act  ex- 
ISessivefy;  it  was  beautiful  singing  in 
eve?y  way  ;  but  he  failed  to  portray  Don 
Toll   His  conception  seemed  to  be  that  of 
1  good  and  amiable  young  man,  rather 
weak    whose  head  was  easily  turned 
•  by  the  wanton,    provoking    gypsy.  In 
the     last    act     his  pleading  was  not 
dramatically  eloquent    nor  was .  he  ir- 
resistibly  convincing  m  the .  third. _  The 
true  Don  Jose  was  a  bit  of  a  sava„e 

hMreBaklanoff,  once  the  pride  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company,  gave i  a ^  re- 
markable impersonation  of  Escamillo. 
toe  most  important  one  in  fineness  of 
characterization,  in  expressive  singing, 
action,  facial  play  and  *«*u™  th*1  ™ 
have  known.  He  re<le e.""?.<Jf  re n t  man- 
entranc-  *••»•■<  >>v  l'"r  "V 


once  longing   to  possess  her.  th°  * 
was  for  her  and  for  her  alone.  *<™M 
able,    too,    were   his   «™'^s  ™th 
Jose  and  Carmen  in  the  camP.  \ 
Miss     Sharlow  was  a  dl3apPolnll"t 

atm1  the  DTancarrower°e  uncommonly  well 
•  haw»r.  i,u  Messrs.  Cotheuil,  Defrere  ana 
,NIW lav  Th    chorus  was  now  good,  now 
i  poor   "  The  ballet   was   a  ^nspicuous 
'  feature  of  the  performance   as  it  is  of 
the  visiting  company.    Mr.  Marinuzzi 
conducted  brilliantly.   There  was  a  very 
large  audience. 

The  season  of  a  fortnight  ended  last 
nWht  with  a  performance  of  vera  a 
^nBaUoinMascnera."  Mr.  DeAng.ll- 
conducted.  There  was  again  a.  veiy  large 
audience   whose   applause    fell   on  the 
just  and  the  unjust  in  the  cast  The 
features  of  this  P^.form^cfle..\V^eernor  1 
■ineine  of  Mr.  Bonci,  as  the  Governoi 
of  Boston,"  and  Miss  Macbeth  as  the. 
Pa-e     The  former's  voice  Is  naturally 
not  what  it  was,  but  the  glory  of  his 
art  is  not  dimmed.    His  delivery  of  the 
laughing  song  in  Ulrica's  den  was  in- 
comp^rfble.  Miss  Macbeth  sang :  deHght- 
fullv  the  charming  music  of :  the  i  age. 
E  naisa  took  the  part  of  the  wife. 
Miss  Van  Gordon  that  of  V™$J£ 
Galeffi  that  of  Renato;  while  Messrs. 
bazzari  and  Nicolay  were  as  gloomy  and 
mysterious  conspirators  as  ever  walked 
The   streets  of   operatic   Boston.  Miss 
kaisa3  was  heard  at ^  her -Jmt ,  ta J£ 
nlaintive  air  of  the  third  act.    At  other 
times  tie  unevenness  of  the  vo  ce  which 
Ts    been    unnecessarily    strained  was 
painfully  apparent^  It  ^.■5j*J*« 
\lr    Galeffi  is  endeavoring  to  sing  as 
,  loudiv   as  Mr.    Ruffo.     Last  night  he 
was  boisterous  and  ^av^L  5    The  rnock- 
„.  -hilltv  in  sustained  song.   The  mocK 
in-  c horns  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
Z%  of  Verdi's  greatest  dramatic  achieve- 
rnents,  was  well  performed. 


It  will   interest   many    to   Know  that 
"The  Young  Visiters,"   dramatized  by 
Mrs.    George    Norman    and  Margaret 
Mackenzie,  was  produced  at  the  Palace 
r.amsgate  (Eng.).  on  Feb.  16.   It  is  said 
that  not  a  word  in  the  dialogue  has 
reen  omitted  and  not  an  extra  word  has 
l-een  added,  except  that  here  and  there 
••a  few  words  of  explanation,  which  in 
the  book  appear  as  description,^  have 
been  put  into  the  mouths  of  one  of  the 
characters  to  say."    The  play  is  in  three 
••ideas"   (not  acts),   and  there  are  17 
enes     "The  scenery  is  painted  in  a 
way  in  which  a  child  of  9  might  be  ex- 
pected to  draw  and  color  in  her  exercise 
book     The   accessories  and  Properties 
a?e  trie  same  as  one  woulS  cut  out  and 
'cotor  in  cardboard  profile.   The  general 
sta=e  directions  in  the  book,  if  one  may 
caU  them  so,  have  been  faithfully  fol- 
lowed   ?oth    in   the    'truly  sumptuous 
dresses  and  the  general  "O*"*"'^6. 
piece.    The  railway  :ourne^  is  nota.  le 
for  the  passing  of  the  scenery  at _  the 
back  of  the  train  in  panorama ^as^on. 
the  effect  being  very  quaint.    The  stage 
is  fronted  by  a  reproduction  of  a  pro- 
ecenium  front  of  a  toy  theatre. 

••The  dialogue  as  delivi?red^"if^r:h 
cellent  company  ™W0lt™f™^*t?^ 
Goodall,  who  appears  as  Ethel  M0"tic"e' 
iE  at  once  burlesque  in  eftect  and  ridicu- 
lous   for  to  think  that  human  beings 
would  talk,  move  and  dress  as  the  child- 
ish mind    susceptible  to  its  surround- 
ings has  depicted  them  is  to  accept  an 
extravagant  basis."    Ben  Field  took  the 
nart  of  Mr.  Saltecna.    "The  Prince  as 
represented  by  Clarence  Blakiston,  is  a 
most  affable  gentleman    and   when  he 
takes  off  his  crown,  which  is  tied  with 
elastic  under  his  chin,  so  that  he  can  , 
,p  hb  ices,  which  appears  to  be  the  j 
•correct  idea,'  the  effect  is  very  funny^ 
All  the  characters  in  the  book  are  Intro- 
duced   "J    M.   Barrie's  prologue,  with 
his  satirical  remarks  on  the  young  au- 
thor at  work  a    her  desk  with  tongue 
out  is  not  the  least  effective  item.  The 
audience  accepted  the  Performance  as 
one  huge  farce."    The  music  by ■  John.t 
Ansell  Included  some  melodies  of  thel 
period  when  the  book  was  written.  Miss, 
'      Ashford  and  the  dramatists  responded 
to  curtain  calls. 

Personal 

I    Ernesto   Berumen.   pianist,   who  will 

£  play  here  for  the  first  time  next  Wednes- 
2  day  is  a  Mexican  who  studied  in  V.u- 
rope  •  When  he  gave  a  recital  in  New 

'  York  on  Feb.  20.  the  New  York  Times 
described  him  as  "a  calm,  reflective,  out 
of  the  ordinary  man,  neither  overso- 
phisticated  after  residence  abroad,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  warped  by  the  Span- 

i!  ish-American  bent  for  all  things  Paris- 

,ailiidolph  Polk,  a  young  violinist  of 
g  New  York,  will  play  here  next  Friday 
|  night  He  was  called  from  his  studies 
£  abroad  to  do  military  duty  in  the  war. 
B  On  Oct.  14,  1*19,  he  made  his  first  public 

nppearance  in  New  York,  when  his  play-  ii 
i  ing  made  a  favorable  impression. 

The  London  newspapers  of  Feb.  14  an-  | 
nor.nced  tho  sudden  death  of  Emilej 
I  I  Sauret,  the  celebrated  violinist,  teacher,  j 
•omposer.  He  was  born  at  Dun-le-llol.  . 
'•her,  France,  on  May  22,  1852,  and  t 
^•udied  in  the  conservatories  of  Paris! 
.•nd  Brussels,  being  de  Beriot's  last  j 
pupil-    From   the  age  of  S  he-  (raveled  I. 


( 


I*.    Ills  first  appearance   In  I-ondon 
i.s  In  1SH6.    He  gave  concerts  In  the 
i lied  States  In  1>7:'.  ISTI-Tti.  ts77,  ISS5  and 
I  ho  nineties,  when  he  was  connected 
Ith  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  1908- 
He  had  taught  at  Ktillnk's  school  in 
»rlln,  IS?»-M.  and  he  lived  in  that  city 
J  10  years,  until  in  lsflO  he  was  appointed 

professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  London.  After  he 
len  Chicago,  he  taught  privately  In 
London        ""■  and'  beS'nninS  in  1908, 

Sauret  played  in  Boston  as  early  as 
Sept.  28.  1872,  when  he  was  a  member 
oi  htrakosrh's  concert  company.  The 
other  members  were  Carlotta  Patti 
Annie  Louise  Cary.  Teresa  Carreno 
■whom  he  married).  Mario,  Ronconi  and 
Harill  He  played  here  at  concerts  of 
I  t  ?,  ™  s>'mP»ony  orchestra  on 
r  eo.  H,  1S96  (Moszkowski's  concerto  in 
C  major)  and  on  A"pril  9,  1904  (Salnt- 
Saenss  concerto  No.  3).  His  playing 
«as  celebrated  for  its  taste,  brilliance 
and  elegance.  The  musical  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  wrote:  "Only 

?trf!7  la>'S  j*0  1  saw  nim  ln  Bond 
street  when  he  seemed  to  bear  his  68 
years  lightly  «„d  now  he  is  gone.  May 
the  earth  rest  lightly  on  him.- 

The  vicar  who  objects  to  the  "jarring 
sounds  of  an  individual  here  and  there 
s ingmg  for  self  and  not  for  comrade-' 
i-nip,  might  have  adduced  a  rather  tell- 
ing example  from  the  sad  case  of  no  less 
a  Person  than  Archbishop  Temple,  who 
had  a  voice  by  no  means  melodious 
When  he  was  bishop  of  London  he  was 
passing  amission  church  and  was 
draw,,  in  by  the  sound  of  beautiful  con- 
gregational singing  and  Joined  in.  But 
presently  a  musical  working  man  nex 

too  mnnw*  biSh°P'S  »ntu»efulnS. 
too  much  for  him  and  stopped.  Others 

Temple  wl  n  m  81  'aSt  th*  flrst  » 
Temple  with  an   impatient.   "Drv  up 

a  y°^re,  SPoi"ng  the  wh<>le  show." 
—London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Far  *e  it  from  me  to  suggest  cause 

Colutribia  records  "in  DeUmbeMast  that 

«ere  bvetheS  t°W  atl 
on  Ia'„  17    «  LeS?"  s>mPhony  orchestra 

Blrahin'tv \t  ?,  °"en  haVe  1  ur^d  thede- 
s  raol  ity  of  these  greater  things  in  mu- 
sic be  ng  recorded  that  it  is  worth  white 

weT„eXamples'  when  they  occur  of 
Record  first  and  performance  afterward  ■ 
3  ecause  such  examples  show  a  certain 
V^eliness  among  the  recording  angels! 
i  he  su  te  consists  of  fotjr  distinct  pifces 
Reverie "A  Dancer's 
in       '  o,  Lone|y  ">  Moonlight,"  and 

ti  e  r!,  SLave  arket-"  1  wonder-  w«h 
the  Columbia  company,  whether  a  ays- 

,r~P/ei?!ereiL?n  the  ^amophonewill 
become  fashionable.  I  don't  see  why  nbt 

,  ann>'Jaie'  uUch  a  system  W0U1<1  help 
to  ,>nock  the  bottom  out  of  the  everlast- 
m,. grumble  that  native  composers  hear 
heir  own  works  but  once,  and  never 
tegaw!  With  Columbia  records  such  com- 
"cse  -s  may  hear  nothing  else,  if  so  dia- 
josed!— London;, Vaily  Telegraph,  Feb.  14. 

It  is  good  to'  notice  that  composers 
are  awakening  to  the  advantage  of  com- 
pjsing  music  expressly  to  accompany 
*ema  plays.  Mr.  Louis  Gottschalk 
f\%B  written  .the  music  for  "Broken 
Bossoms,"  and  1  don't  see  any  reason 
w~.y  operas  should  not  be  done  on  the 
Wn«  lines.  Cinemas  have  come  to 
it.iy,  and  if  the  standard  of  music 
'layed  in  them  Is  to  be  raised  let  the 
^nmposers  see  to  it  themselves.— London 


ily  Telegraph. 


JONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY-  Symphony    Hall.     .1:30    P.    M„  1 
Lvlmf-  "a'h-Curci.    See  special  notice. 
TUE'.SDAi — Steinert   Hall,     8:15     P.     M.,  ' 
,   »,ertrude   Thompson,   soprano,   and  Guy 
I   Mnier.  pianist.    Hongs  by  Slbella,  Chaus- 
son.   Kramer,  Georges.  Thrane.  Brahms, 
fcenrooder,    Campbell -Tipton.  i  Gretchan- 
;    'non.    Novin.     I.erou,    Burleigh.  Grieg. 
|   Stephens.     Piano    pieces    bv  .Sgambatl, 
i   Brahms.  Debussy,  Poldinl,  Chopin,  Pag- 
aninl-Lisxt. 

Jordan     Hall.     8:15     P.     M.  Edith 
I    1  nompson,    pianist.     Music  by  Mozart- 
Siloti.   Daquin,   MacDowell,   Cliopin.  De- 
bussy, Liszt. 
tjlVEDNBSDAY— Jordan     Hall,     3     p.  M. 
i   Ernesto    Berumen.    pianist.      Music  by 
Bach-Uszt,  Cluck,  Friedmann-  a  group 
of   pieces     by   Chopin,     including  the 
sonata  in  B  flat  minor;  Gluck-Sgambati, 
■  Albenlz. 

I      Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.     Dorothy  I^an- 
R  oer's    song    recital.      Songs    bv  Wolf- 
i  Ferrari,        Chabrier.      Jaques-balcroze,  • 
\   Fourdrain.        Rhene-Baton.  Schubert, 
1   Bizet.   Godard;   songs  in   Norwegian  by 
Warmuth,    Nordraak.    Grondahl,  Grieg;. 
I   songs  by  Crist.   Glen,  Curran,  Bartlett." 
pHtTRSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.   M.  Will- 
iam D.  Strong  pianist.    Music  by  Hof-^ 
mann,    -Brahms,     Gluck-Joseffy,  Mac- 
1   Dowell,    Poldinl,    Barwood,  Sternberg, 
I   Chopin,  Grondahl.  Liszt. 
FRIDAY — Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Gulomar 
Novaes,     pianist.       Music    by  Handel- 
|    Brahms,  Chopin,  Gluck-Sgambatl,  Mosz- 
J    kowski,  Albeniz. 

j  'Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M;  Master 
I    S.  Kramer,  violinist; 

|  Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M'.  Rudolph  Polk, 
violinist..  Tartini's  sonata  in  G  minor; 
.Saint-Sacns's  concerto  No.  3:  pieces  by 
Dvorak-Kreisler,  Burleigh,  Aulin.  Gard- 
ner, Schubert-Wilhclm ;  Chaminade- 
Krelsler,  Smetana. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Helen 
Stanley,  soprano.  Songs  by  iSarti.  Per- 
golesi,  moffat  (old  Scotch),  Goldmark, 
Debussy,  Paladihle,  Wldor,  Bruneau, 
Duparc, .  Sgambati.  Biboni,  Dvorak, 
Tschaikowsky,  Poldowski,  Protheroe. 
Bauer.  Glenn.  Ferrari. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M*.  Yvette  Gull- 
beirt.  l^egende  Miraculeuse  songs  of  the 
15th  coritury;  songs  of  1830  and  modern 
songs  of  Ferrari.  Emily  Gresser,  violin- 
ist. Musi<  by  Bach,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff.  Kreisler,  Gresser,  Scalero,  Brahms- 
Joachim.  V»  i 


IS", 
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■  Percy  French,  an  Irish  entertainer, 
<who  visited  the  United  States,  and 
gave  a  performance  in  Boston  with  Dr. 
Houston  Collisson,  tbe  clergyman-mu- 
sician, died  late  in  January.  He  would 
sins  and  sketch  in  a  single,  "act,  and  he 
had  a  great  talent  for  drawing  upside- 
down  pictures."  He  would  work  rapidly 
witM  colored  chalks,  in  full  view  of  an 
interested  audience,  on  a  landscape  ' 
which  seemed  quite  natural.  Then  sud- 
denly Mr.  French  would  turn  the  sketch  J 
upside  down,  and  quite  another  picture  I 

wpuM  be  seen.  He  was  aristocratic  Tn 
birth  and  appearance;  witty  and  musi- 
cal; and  all  who  knew  him  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  of  his  death  In  Liverpool." 

Charles  Mere's  "Captive" 
"La  Captive"  at  the  Theatre  Antoine, 
Paris,   was   written    at    the    front   by  I 
Charles  Mere;  it  deals  with  the  great, 
war,  although  Germany  and  France  arei 
called  by  imaginary  names.    A  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  wrote; 
"The  author  has  been  criticized  for 


basing  his  piece  on  a  situation  charac- 
terized as  'too  special.'    A  woman  has 
been  twice  married,  to  men  of  different, 
nationalities;  war  breaks  out  between^ 
those  two  nations,  and  inevitably  thej 
sons   of  the   two   marriages   must  be|( 
either  renegades  or  enemies.  In  the  end, 
one,  a  cripple,   and   the   other,  blind, 
they  meet  on  neutral  ground,  and,  in  a 
scene  of  masterly  handling  and  irre- 
sistible beauty,  discover  that,  in  spite 
of  all,  they  are  friends,  brothers,  com 
rades.  for  this  reason,  that  when  each 
was  wounded  he  called  upon  his  mother 
'and  she  was  the  same  woman.'  Trans 
lated  into  terms  of  French  and  German, 
there  are  plenty  of  objections   to  be 
made.   Interpreted,  as  I  believe  the  au 
thor  meant  It  to  be,  into  terms  of  Her- 
tlia.  and  her  children,   who  can  deny 
the  conclusion?  My  belief  may  be  in- 
tluencd  by  Suzanne  Despres,  who  does 
ihow  to  strike  a  s:ngle  note 


Tiie  gauge  of  a  man's  refinement  in 
matters  of  art  Is  shown,  not  in  his  choice  , 
of  a  bronze,  a  picture,  or  even  a  draw-jj 
Ing.  but  in  his  choice  of  a  product  inw 
which  labor  raises  itself  to  a  thing  o£  art! 
that  is  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  con-1 
noisseur  and  at  the  same  time  least  intel-fl 
liglble  to  the  eye  of  the  profane.  I  speak, 
of  lacquer  work. 


A  Substitute 

We  have  found  a  new  and  very  satis-1 
factory  cocktail,  which  is  on  sale  (121 
fluid  ounces  for  89  cents)  in  uptown  drugf 
stores.  Until  Mr.  Anderson  takes  it  offt 
the  market  it  will  satisfy  our  modest 
needs  very  well;  we  have  laid  in  an|; 
enormous  supply  on  the  pretext  of  allay-f 
ing  imaginary  disorders  of  our  offspring,  i 

This  admirable  cordial  is  called  Wine- 
Codliver  Compound  Extract;  it  is  guar-v 
anteed  to  contain  no  codliver  oil:  its,, 
multifarious  ingredients  Include  HmeJ 
soda,  potassium,  Iron,  manganese,! 
strychnine,  quinine,  malt,  caramel  andl 
(hold  your  breath)  17  per  cent,  alcohol.! 

Where,  ln  these  postdiluvian  days,  can! 
one  do  better,  than  that  for  S9  cents?-! 
Christopher  Morley  in  the  New  Yorlcl 
Evening  Post. 


outside  Nature's  own  gamut,  and  In 
every  word  she  says  as  tin    tortured  i 

mother  strikes  directly  upon  the  qu'v-  | 
orlng  hearts  of  her  audience.  At  the  | 
very  end  of  the  play  she  fades  nut.  Is 

silent.  cfTaced,  does  not  even  strike  an 
attitude.  This  has  deluded  certain  crlt- 
lles  Into  Imagining  that  the  two  re- 
Iconciled  brothers  are  more  important 
1  figures.  Unlike  the  author,  Suzanne 
iDespres,  and  less  sophisticated  nerjnng. 
these  critics  have  forgotten  that  this 
is  the  natural  role  of  mothers,  who  arc 
[always  on  the  spot  when  there  Is  any 
suffering  to  be  taken  on,  but  never  vol- 
unteer for  happiness  in  case  their  chil- 
dren might  want  first  shot  at  it. 
Charles  Mere  has  a  piece  running  at 
the  Grand  Gulgnol  at  this  moment,  an 
affair  of  revolvers  and  low  Inns  and  ex- 
otic princes.  It  Is  very  dramatic  and 
thrilling1,  but  how  can  the  whole  length 
of  it  compare  for  drama  with  the  mo- 
ment in  the  'Captive'  when  the  mother 
says  to  her  crippled .  son,  who  has  not 
wished  to  meet  his  enemy  step-brother 
— and  the  step-brother  has  just  felt  his 
way  through  the  room — 'You  said  you 
wouldn't  see  him!  It's  he  who  can't 
see  you!'?  And  how  is  It  that  applica- 
tion of  the  title  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, when  from  the  first  moment  to  the 
last  it  is  the  mother  who  is  the  captive 
— prisoner  of  her  motherhood?" 


dows,"  i  ten,  n|m 

He  son  of  groamd  at  that  and  asked 
did  I  know  what  hart  become  of  a  fel- 
ler named    Wlthcrspoon   that   used  to 

bun*  out  there.  1  didn't,  hut  I  minded 
that  my  nevvy  had  made  mention  of  | 
chap  by  that  name  starting  n  strict  pro- 
hibition teahouse  nnd  ginger-pop  stand 
somewhere  t'.uwn  nn  the  Npwburvport 
turnpike.  •  . 

,  "The  lovely  drunks  I  used  to  hs\0  on 
Hliat  feller!"  snys  the  dlitv  clirtp,  moiirn- 
|fnl  like.  "I'd  He  to  old  John  Shnshellln,, 
»nd  then  lied  |,,.  )()  wit herspoon,  and 
Ithen  John  and  I'd  divvy,  after  I'd  reached 
for  my  brass  knucks.  Times  ain't  what 
they  used  to  be." 
'"Hiry  never  are,"  I  a&mlttrd. 
"JPamme  if  Liverpool  Jatge  ever  goes 
back."  hi'  says,  desperate,  "lie  knows 
u.  trick  worth  two  of  that." 

And  with  that  he  tacks  away  groggv 
like,  and  I  watches  him  chin  with  one  of 
the  German  prisoners,  the  guard's  back 
being  tuuned.  Next  thing  I  knew  he'd 
swapped  hats  and  coats  with  the  Dutch- 
man and  the  Dutchman  was  gone. 

This  was  along  toward  6  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  grog  shops  shut  down 
for  a  spoil.  And  ii  was  mUrhty  close 
onto  5  when  I  see  this  Jargc  bust  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  Dutchmen  und  head 
for  the  caffy  on  the  corner.  I  figure  he'd 
forgot  about  ewapping  clothes,  because 
when  the  guard  yips  at  him  pretty  sharp 
he  takes  no  notice.  Then  the  guard  yells 
again  but  .large  only  goes  fastir,  being 
as  the  clocks  was  beginning  to  strike. 
Then  the  guard  ups  gun  and  dots  the 
"i"  of  the  PIG  on  the  back  of  Jarge's 
new  overcoat.  .large  shrugH  his  shoul- 
ders and  goes  on.  All  in  all  the  guard 
plugs  him  dead  centre  six  times,  but 
without  producinlg  any  effect  as  far  as 
a  body  could  see. 
But  just  as  Jarge  gets  pretty  ntgh  this 
(caffy  the  clocks  slop  striking  and  the 
/loor  slams  shut.  Jarge  stared  for  a 
minute  and  then  dropped  into  the  gutter, 
kicking  his  heels.  And  just  them  a  big 
blue  truck  comes  skyhootlng  around  the 
corner  and  Jarge;  gets  tangled  up  in  the 
wheels.  He  spinned  around  three  or 
seven  times,  like  a  pinwheel,  and  then 
shot  off  like  a  skyrocket,  clean  over  the 
edge  of  the  walk  and  down  about  seven 
fathom  to  the  track  below.  He  was  still 
wiggling  a  little,  when  one  of  them  tin 
whistle  French  trains  comes  down 
through 'the  cut  by  the  cha.too  and  tan- 
gles him  up  some  more,  finally  winding 
up  by  bunting  him  over  the  dock  edge 
and  smack  into  the  harbor.  I  kind  of 
lost  sight  of  him  there,  because  a  big 
destroyer  with  her  propellors  thrashing 
c^ne  out  from  under  the  big  swinging 
bridge  and  went  right  over  where  he'd 
gone  in.  But  he  came  up  again  in  her 
wake,  considerable  cut  up  but  conscious. 
He  must  have  been,  because  he  kind  of 
works  his  tongue  around  in  his  mouth  J 
and  then  lets  out  one  yell. 
"Dang  it,"  he,  yelps,  "it's  water!" 
And  with  that'he  throws  up  his  hands  i 
and  goes  down. 

So  I  figure  the  cuss  must  be  dead  and 
that  drink  killed  him  at  last— in  one  way 
or  another.  JOHN  COFFIN. 

Holystone  Farm. 


Boston  Culture 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  Huntington  avenue  car  I  sat  be- 
hind a  young  lady  who  was  reading  a 
serial  story  in  a  local  newspaper.  Be- 
low a  striking  illustration  .were  the 
words:  "He  pressed  her  close  with  his 
two  arms."  The  flapper  turned  to  her 
girl  friend  and  said:  "My  GaWd.  Mame, 
an  octopus  he  was! 

Boston.  DELLA  VALERIE. 


I GALLI-CURCI  SINGS 

'  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

I  Great  Audience  Receives  Her  with 
Tremendous  Enthusiasm 

i    Mmc.    Amelita   Galli-Curci  received  a 
tremendous  ovation  at  her  last  concert 
of  the  year  in  Symphony  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.    Every  seat  ln  the  audi- 
'  torium  was  taken,  and  the  sale  of  rush  i 
seats  stopped  more  than  an  hour  before, 
'■  'the  concert  began.  The  enthusiasm  of 
i   those   fortunate   enough    to  get  inside 
V   mounted  to  a  high  pitch,  as  the  great 
'    soprano,  playing  her   own  accompanl- 
h  Intent,    concluded    the    afternoon  with 
P.  "Home.  Sweet  Home."  She  was  assisted 
iky     Manuel    Berenguer.     flutist,  and 
'   Homer  Samuels,  pianist. 
'    Her  program  follows: 
JL  Klarv  of  Allendale 

IsSsrS'fe-^.^! 


How  Jarge  Died 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  Liverpool  Jarge,  as  some- 
body was,  I  think  the  cuss  is  dead.  Be 
cause  I  was  in  Brest  some  three  months 
back,  mate  of  the  Acushwam.  and  wasl 
standing  on  the  Curse  Dajot.  whL-h  is  a] 
kind    of    Riverside    Drive    looking  out] 
over  the  harbor.  There  was  a  bunch  ofj 
German   prisoners  in  green  overcoats) 
rolling  barrels  around  lazy  like,  and  I 
man  just  wondering  what  effect  a  be- 
laying  pin  would  have  on  'em.  when  up  j 
Shambles   a  shocking   dirty   chap  and 
i'arsks  my  pardon,  but  am  i  from  the 
.States?    1  am.    Prom  Boston,  maybe? 
"i  am.   And  is  it  the  Gawstruth  that  the 
town  is  dry?   It  is. 
"And  the  Bell  m  Hand  is  shut?  he 
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Pining  Poesy 

vo'^ore- I  liynrn  tbe  -harm.  «f  W* 

Or  Caroline  or  Chloe  „,,„,,» 
In  odi  nn.I  sonnet  Kpilte  seclnte) 

Or  lrrlc  troncli  more  "8">ey  ). 
M»  soul  no  more  <lo  I  outpour 

in  epic,  long  as  serials:  ^^^^ 
I  Did  my  Muse  to  help  me  rhnow- 

The  names  of  dress  materials.    , 


I  (i7 


lljk'lenle  liniiul  of  llnnnel. 

— T.  II.  tn  tn»  London  p.ll»  ChrejKrL. 

Italian  Courtesy 

!  As  the  World  w^gs: 

I  was  sitting  near  the  front  door  In 

|  an  Allaton  car,  when  the  car  atopped. 
The  motormnn  opened  the  door  to  let 
a  young  woman  enter,  who  actually 
closed  the  door  behind  her!  -  I  wu  so 
astonished  at  this  art  of  consideration 
for  other  passengers,  thnt.  acting  on  the 
Impulse  of  the  moment,  I  leaned  for 
ward  and  ."aid  In  hi  i  "ExciAe  me. 
Imt  that  »:i„  very  thoughtful  Of  you. 
Thank  you."  In  reply  she  sajd.  "Ml 
displace,  ma  non  rnplsco."  8he  proved 
I          Ii  .Ii. i:.,  i  hi  American.    •'.  N.  N. 


"Limie" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  attemlon  ha*  been  called  to  the 
u.».  nf  ill,  «,.id  "limle"  a-  nn  expres- 
sion of  opprobrium  to  the  Englishman. 

As  an  old  sailor.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain that  the  word  "llmle"  comes  from 
the  wqrd  "llme-julcer,"  which  means 
any  ship  that  sails  under  the  British 
flag.  Years  ago,  in  the  days  of  sail- 
ing, when  ships  made  long  voyages  of 
many  months'  duration  from  port  to 
port,  there  were  no  canned  provisions 
and  a  constant  use  of  salt  beef  and 
salt  .pork  caused  scurvy  among  the 
crew.  Scientists  discovered  that  lime 
juice  would  prevent  scurvy  on  ship- 
board. Accordingly,  ships  flying  the 
Hrltlsh  flag  issued  daily  lime  juice  to 
the  crew  for  this  purpose.  This  ac- 
complished much  good. 

If  a  sailor  on  an  American  ship  saw 
a  ship  flying  tin-  British  flag  he  would 
cry  out:  "There  is  a  llme-julcer."  This 
expression  was  used  in  this  way  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  war,  when 
some  one  seemingly  distorted  the  word 
"lime-Juicer",  which  meant  everything 
under  the  British  flag,  to  the  word 
"limie"  as  an  opprobrium  to  the  Eng- 
lish sailor.    This  is  a  mistake. 

STAXTOX  H.  KINO. 
Superintendent,  Sailors'  Haven. 

Boston. 

"Limejuicer"  is  American  nautical 
slang  for  a  British  ship  or  sailor.  The 
term  came  into  use  ln  periodicals  about 
J8S0.  In  I8S6  E.  Wakefield  wrote  In  the 
Nineteenth  Century:  "In  these  colonics 
(Australia),  where  pretty  nearly  every- 
one has  made  several  sea  voyages,  IVt 
subject  is  strictly  tabooed  in  all  rational 
society.  To  dilate  upon  it  is  to  hatuay  a 
'new  chum'— what  they  call  in  Australia 
a  'Lime  Juice.'  "  This  Australian  term 
goes  back  to  1859,  if  not  before  that.  — Ed. 


Back  Again 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ouija  has  solved  the  mystery.  She  has 
located  Liverpool  Jarge. 

A  quiet  little  game  was  just  starting 
on  the  houseboat  on  the  Styx.  Long 
John  Silver,  Capt.  Ahab  Coffin  of  the 
Peqitod  and  Moby  Dick  fame:  Nils 
Nelson,  the  sea  wolf,  and  Liverpool 
Jarge.  Charon  was  look-out,  "state 
your  stakes,  gentlemen,"  says  Charon. 

"There's  mine,''  said  Txmg  John, 
laying  down  a  piece  of  gold.  "That's 
not  minted  money.  It's  a  medal,"  saya 
Charon,  "a  Lusitania  medal  given  by  the 
All  Highest,  who  is  not  of  our  com- 
pany yet.  Capt.  Deidriehs,  where  did 
this  come  from?" 

"I  got  it.",  said  Silver,  "from  that 
Portugese  Crow.  He  held  Herod  up  for  | 
It." 

1  "Deidriehs  is  not  very  popular  here  i 
i  and  no  one  will  play  with  him  but  Herod 

and  Aiidul  the  Damned.  It  lays,  .for  itj 
lis  unique  and  we  have  nothing  like  It  in  I 
lour  museum,"  says  Charon.    "\*/_a*t  W| 

yours,  Capt.  Ahab?' 


•Here  It  js."  says  the  Nauturket  man. 
Ilaying  down  the  "Quinlo  dunloon"  which 
ihe  had  thoughtfully  pried  out  of  the 
main-mast  of  the  Pequod  Just  before  his 
last  bout  with  MoJiy  Dick. 

"There's  mine."  said  tin-  Sea  Wolf, 
showing  a  stack  of  "silver  Me3t*T/'l 
never  did  care  for  the  'yaller  boys.' 
I  ho  Mex  passed  current  on  all  the  ooasts 
T  sailed  up  and  down." 

"Come,  Jarge"— "I'm  broke,"  says 
Jarge. 

"You're  a  liar."  says  the  Wolf. 
'Where's  the  yellow  hacks  you  rolled 
the  drunken  oil  driller  for,  down  on  Ihe 
Barhary  Coast  the  last  time  you  were 
in  Frisco?  Ton  didn't  blow  them  all  in 
on  the  Yoshiwlrl  girls  in  Sakl,  for  I 
know  ;ni  Had  two  reued  inside  your 
shin  wli'ii  vmi  sailed  out  from  Sakl 
bound  for  tiie  straits  on  the  Vernon 
Castle,  that  went  down  In  the  China 
sea,  ail  haii'K."  "Yes.  that's  all  right, 
lint    1    haven't    a    'bob.'  "    says  .large. 

In,  .        i  In     blinking  blighter. 


1  t>s 


,.„  ho  broiigh 


.  .he  dancing  Klfls  were 

n  v'ou  go."  s*1<1  'T^eron. 
none  here  laving  for  sleep- 1 
bilkwl  me  for  rtvo  pns-1 
ferrv  already.    Jft'n  Rafael, 
take  him  to  East  Boston. 
Shsuhelliom    my  con»H-L 
..  jllin  Liverpool  Jargc  hasf 
nnolher  incarnation." 

8ays    the  Sea-Wolf.l 

r  so  he  may."  says  rharonj 
,v  me  the.  «ve  shillings  foffl 
,re  he  gets  in  here  again.  | 
as  OulJa  lied.  S. .  H. 


estminster. 


1AGIC  MELODY^ 

i .   a   w 

M  \JESTI«'  TH  K.VTK K  — Klrst  showing! 
In  Ho-  m  of  "The  Magic  Melody."  at 
romantic  musical  play  In  a  prologue  andl 
two  acts  by  Frederic  Arnold  Kummer, 
with  music  by  Sigmund  Romberg.  The 
oast  include*  Charles  Purcell.  Julia 
Dean.  Berte  Beaumonte,  Tom  McNaugh-l 
tOn  and  Emma  Uai>:  I 
The  play  has  a  plot  which  smacks  of! 

llnvll''      '   : 1 1 : l -=  -  c  _•.>••■!- 

e'.nvse  between  the  prologue  and  the 
first  act.  and  the  son  of  the  hero  or 
the  I'rolosue  becomes  the  hero  of  the, 
reil  action.  It  concerns  a  misunder-1 
standing  between  a  wife  and  a  husband! 
who  thinks  she  played  him  false.  Ha 
leaves  her  and  she  swears  vengeance  onj 
the  man  to  blame,  and  his  whole  family- 

Bat  the  plot  merely  serves  to  cany, 
two  or  three  dramatic  moments,  and  ml 
those  two  or  three  moments  Julia  Dean) 
shines  far  above  the  rest  of  the  cast. 
Her  emotion.".!  act  ins  was  a  kind  not| 
often    seen    in    a    show    which    has  a 
chorus  of  pretty  girls. 
•    However    the  music  of  the v  show  Is; 
l  good     It  is  not  up  to  the  standard  set 
'by  "Maytime."  but  it  is  easy  to  listen 
to  and  quite  hummable.   Charles  Purcell] 
^Um  Improved   much  since  he  was  in 
^Bfcon   last,   and  his   singing  pleased 


lug  The  scene  a;  the  country  clttb, 
whew  Bill's  welcome  becomes  .v  UK 
warm  was  well  done  and  Louis  uenni- 
.son.  who  appears  as  Bill,  added  a  new 
line  to  the  literature  dlscrlptlve  of  the 
game  of  golf.  He  affirmed  thag ;  U  M 
man  wished  to  hit  a  ball,  why  ddn  t  he 
and  have  the  caddy  bring  it  back  or  it , 
he  wished  to  go  for  a  walk,  why  dldn  1 1 

'-That's  me  all  over  Mable,"  rang 
fnmiliarlv  throughout  the  show,  and  tne 
scenes,  if  a  bit  porsey.  were  neverthe- 
less what  the  "letters"  called  for  from 
Bill.  Back  in  little  "Phllopolls.  '  where 
Bill  walks  from  New  York,  his  arnW 
training  making  him  like  It.  he  and  his 
Mable  are  united  amid  a  setting  of  young 
women  newlv  mothered,  each  happy  m 
possession  of  the  prize  infant  of  the 

%  Mr.  Bennlson  In  the  rather  difficult  ! 
role  of  nutting  a  "boob-  character  over 
mav  be  said  to  fulfill  tho  demand  cre- 
ated bv  Mr.  Streeter.  As  his  '  Buddie. 
Angus."  Hubert  Woolsey  was  «.  scream. 
His  rich  Scotch  and  grotesque  mannci 
1  ism  bring  a  bright  spot  in  the  show, 
i    Sam  Ash  sang  pleasingly  and  proved 
j  a  pleasing  figure  as  the  aviator  in  love 
I  with  Mable.  .  . 

Miss  Fein   Rogers  filled   the  pictuve 
!  prettily  as  the  subject  of  Bill's  dream 
I  and  for  whom  he  "won  the  war."  Har- 
old, the  dog.  should  also  be  mentioned 
as  among  the  leads.  - 

"Wire  Pals."  "When  Love  Comes 
Knocking  at  the  Door"  and  "The  Rube 
Jazz  Dance"  will  be  whistled  before 
many  days. 


XHU  CHIN  CHOW 


|ond  costume,  edition  of  '  ynu  v.£» 
Chow"  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last .  mght  Tn» 
musical  extravaganza  .with  new 
tumes  and  dances.  comp^edh^c°tv  It 
with  Its  first  appearance  in .this  cay. J 
is  described  as  "gorgeous  gig a*"c^{. 
orful.  magnificent,  enthralling.  '^cln£j_ 
in*  and  superb."  and  most  of  these  aa 
cftives  can  be  properly  applied to  It. 

SSSSSSSSes! 

hte  schemes  and  he  meets  an  end  justly 

deserved.  vur-al-Huda  sang 

George  Basely  as  Nur  ai  « 
finely  in  solos  and  due ts .  and  M  J 


5apuS.  glittering,  oriental  the  sec- 
t-ostume    edition    of  Chu 


The  specialties  carry  the  show,  al- 
though that  was  not  the  intention  of  i 
the  author  or  producer.    Bertee  Beau- K 
monte  is  so  graceless  as  to  be  graceful. 
Ete  appears  to  be  something  of  a  con- 
tortiontst  throwing  her  hips  out  of  Joint  j 
with  ease  and  abandon.  U 
But   the  number   which    pleased   the  i 

crowd  most  was  the  dance  by  Emma 
Halg  and  John  Waldron.  Miss  Haig 
[dances  with  grace  and  Joy.   Her  face  is 

expressive  and  she  cavorts  about  with  i 
'real  zest.   Mr.  Waldron  is  nimble-footed 'I 

and  some  of  his  grotesque  steps  are  un-  , 

usual.  *     ,  I 

]'  Tom  McNaughton  is  funny  as  he  is  , 

always.    He  ielleves  things  a  bit  witli  < 

his  stupid  remarks. 

;  But  much  is  lacking  in  the  play.  It 
drags  for  one  thing.  The  action  is 
I  slow  and  there  is  a  lack  of  enthu- 
letasm  sho"\n  by  the  cast,  with  the  pos- 
i  sihle  exception  of  Julia  Dean  and  Emile 
{de  Varny. 

[On  the  other  hand  the  costumes  are 
•  bizarre  ami  daring.     Coloring  is  won- 

]d  fful  In  many,  and  the  chorus  is  ex- 
[I  ecptionally  good  looking. 

I   The  plav  is  here  for  four  weeks. 

jDERE  MABLE' 

ESfeEMONT  THEATRE— "Dere  Mable,"  J 
I  a  musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  book 
and  lyric?  by  Edward  Streeter  and  John  j 

SHodges,  music  by  Rosamond  Hodges. 
FjHrst  time  in  Boston. 

When  Edward  Streeter  started  his 
!  "Dere*  Mable"  letters  from  "Bill."  he 
1  had   an   anxious   public    watching  the 

m3,:,    for    more.    When    he  published  j 
I  them  in  book   form  they  sold  widely  . 
I  and  unlike  much  o:  tha'.  kind  of  ma- )  i 
I  terial  they  did  not  disappoint  by  hav- 
I  tag  too  much  of  a  good  tiling  all  at  I 
'  once.      The    distinctive    human  sideMj 
suttrnlshed    the    punch  to  put  the  book 
Bovnr     Eo    in    the  musical  rendition  of 
Bthis'  neat    Idea,    which  had  its  initial) 
performance  !n  Boston  at  the  Tremont! 
fc  Theatre    last    night,    the   scheme  was  I 
\  c'everlv  carried  out.    familiar  figures 
t  aDpeati-ig    in    new  complications,  the 
L  whole  being  set  to  music  that  is  tune-j 
E  fol    spirited  and  pleasing. 
P    B*U1    the  modest  hero,   arrives  from 
I  over  tlwe  decorated,  a  rcuiar  hero, 
1  "whose    rhere    in    hunting  the  Hun  he  - 
V~  a»  naively  has   told    bis    Mable.  The 
worship  of  warriors  fresh  from  hlooJ-| 
s-alned  fields  is  nothing  new  in  or  out 
'of  comedy,  but  ir  the  handling  of  his 
<  mater^i  Streeter  '.  etps  up  the  pace  he 
«et  "•••hen    first    1  e    "took  his  pen  in 
hand"  to  lndic  his  Impressions.  The 
a  result    is    a    fast-sffWmg.  thoroughly 

I  jjran    wholesome  evening  of  fun. 
L       The'  movie  which  opens  the  perform-  1 
Li  ance  a'nowa  hov.-  Bill  became  a  hero,  I 

*asine  his  dog.  Harold,  back  of  the 
iet-r.al    lines  where  he  falls  in  with 
,',n«-overire  a  nTot.  His  welcome 


MRS.  THOMPSON 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

i    Mis.  Gertrtide  Hreene  Thompson,  no- 
prano.  assisted  by  Guy  Maier,  pianist,  : 
gave  a  i*ci(al   lust   night   in  Slomert 
,  Hull.  Justin  Williams  accompanied  Mrs. 
Thompson.   Her  songs  were  as  follows:  , 
Anon.  Have  You  S.een  But  a  WhyteW 
Lllllo  Grow:  Sibella.  Con  gli  Ansrtoli; 
I  I'hausson.  Oraison;  Kramer.  We  Two; t 
Ceorges.   Hymn  to  the  Sun:  Thrane.n 
Kom  KJyra;  Brahms,  Sunday,  Schroe-< 
der.  You:  'Campbell-Tipton,  The  Crying! 
jjof   Waterj   Gretchanlnoff.    The  Siren:! 
3  Xivin,  '  Dltea  moi;    Leroux.   Pensce  <'e 
I  Printemps;   Burleigh,    Didn't  It  Hain; 
I  Grieg,  The  Berry;  Stephens,  Isla.  U 

Mr.    Maler's   selections   ware  these: 
ji  Sgambatl.  Gavotte;  Brahms,  Intermezzo 
S  In  E  flat:  Debussy.  Toccata;  Poldlni, 
E  Marche  Mlgnonne;    Chopin,  Berceuse;! 
|  Paganlni-Ltszt,  La  Campanella. 
I    Mi-s.  Thompson  was  evidently  nei-vousB 
I  in  the  beginning,  nor  did  she  whollyj 
I  recover  herself  until  she  came  to  .hei 
I  second  group:  nevi:rtheless,  she  showed 
«  an  understanding  of  Chausson's  sombre] 
fi  and  impressive  song.    Here,  as  later,  it 
X  was  show  n  that  her  desire  to  interpret| 
I  and  and  her  ability  in  this  direction  of-j 
IS  ten  outran  her  present  technical  equip- 
I  ment.    In  the  simpler  songs,  as  those; 
R  by  Brahms   and   Schrocder,   her  voice| 
v'\  was  agreeable  and  appealing,  conveying 
,  effectively  the  sentiment  of  the  verse. 

So,  too,  in  tho  Norwegian  echo  song, 
I  there  were  pleasing  phrases.    In  songs 
i  demanding   dramatic    declamation  and] 
i  intensity  of  expression,  as  in  those  of 
i  Georges  and  Gretchaninoff,  physical  ef- 
'  fort  was  too  apparent,  and  the  tones, 
1  especially  the  upper  ones,  lost  quality 
and  were  shrill.  After  the  second  group 
she  sang  in  response  to  a  recall,  "Com- 
j  in'  Thro'  the  Rye"  in  a  curiously  orna- 
mented version,  which  was  not  an  im- 
provement on  the  arch  simplicity  of  the 
}  original. 

•    Mr.  Maier  gave  pleasure  by  his  excel- 
.    lent  playing  of  familiar  pieces.    He  was 
'   inclined  to  undue  sentimentalism  in  his 
interpretation  of  Brahms's  intermezzo, 
which  is  something  more  than  a  "sweet 
little  thing." 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
vigorously  singer  and  pianist. 

:diththompson 


1  f     ,  =  «    whether    masquerading  as 
fhrC^n  Ch^w  or  in 
as  the  robber  chief.    "e^"'     ,rI  and 
SBSrfcwfc  -  AbUhplfased  the] 
^t?^  those  in  the  announced  cast 

Nile  Birls.  a  ballet,  slaves,  *™» 
carrier  girls  and  mannequins  There 
were  six  groups  of  the  latter,  each  vie- 

Response  never  reached  the  height  of 

CnTlhoEf  ^o  heeded  the  published 
ing  and  sought  their  seats  early  had 
cause  to  regret  their  promptness,  for 
he  announcement  about  seating  *as 
disregarded  and  late  comers  continued 
to  be  admitted  and  seated  during  me 
progress  of  the  first  act.  V        ||  f| 


chon.  Prelude  fMSR.V.  GUIraud".  Allegro  | 
Of  Concert;  Ponce,  Ballade  on  two  Mejf.1 
ICi'li  folk  son^s;  Debussy,  DKhSC. 

The  program,  although  It  was  not  con- 1 
volitional,  was  .'  :•  Jior  uninteresting 
one.  The  Fantasy  and  Fugue  n/  Bach 
were  not  Intended  by  tho  composer  to 
vro  together,  >•■■:  they  have  been  closely 
associated  for  many  ye  ns.  Kriodmann'u 
.'  ..inscription  of  Cluck's  music  in  "<  >r- 
pei  s"  is  nflt  so  happy  as  the  blessed 
Spirits  Wore  supposed  to  bo  hy  the  li- 
brettist. C.lnzonnoff's  Ynriations  ware 
composed  long  after  he  had  throw^n  off 
Kussfan  ^pmanticlsm  and  become  thor- 
oughly Gerniar.lxi  d.  Variations,  at  the 
best.  ni"e  too  often  a  weariness  to  the 
Mesh  and  spirit,  and  an  orchestral  gor- 
geous dress  does  not  always  save  them. 
Beethoven's  and  Cesar  Fr&nok's  are 
noteworthy  exceptions.  While  Mr. 
Boruman  was  making  his  way  through 
Glazounoft's,  which  show  the  influence 
of  Schumann  and  Brahms,  a  New  Tes- 
tament saying  was  obsessing  us:  ."Thei 
last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the 
j  first." 

Mr.   Poehon    is    the  excellent  second 
violinist  of  tho  FlonzaJey  Quartet,  but 
his  Prelude   is  aimless,   rambling,  un- 
certain, with  a  pretty  episode  of  senti- 
Sment.    Guirsud.  brilliant  in  orcheitra- 
Jjtidn,  the  teacher  of  famous  French  com- 
posers, remembered  the  weaker  side  of 
Chopin    when    he    wrote    his  Allegro, 
which  is  showy  salon  music.  Manuel 
Ponce  tool:  two  "characteristic"  themes 
fer  his  Ballade,  and  then  made  little  of 
them  in>tjie  development:  the  customary 
runs,  octaves  and  a  thunder-and-light-, 
wnins  ending. 

We  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Berumeni 
with   a  different   program.     In  Bach's 
Fantasy   he   showed   thoughtfulness.  a 
I  Beeire  to  make  every  note  tell,  cool  de- 
liberation   ?o  that  the  Jiearev  was  re- 
minded  of  WilhelmJ's  characterization! 
.  of   bis    colleague   Joachain:     "A  good 
'\  player  for  summer."    Mr.  Berumen  took 
tho  Fugue  at  too  fast  a  pace;  his  technic 
allowed  the  playing  to  be  clear,  but  the 
'  music  lose    in    f  -  er-increasing  dignity. 
At  present  he  seems  to  draw  in  black! 
and  white  rather  than  to  paint  in  colors, 
•  even  witercolors.    On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  some  fine  qualities  in  his  per- 
'.-  for  ma  nee-— clearness,    musical  phrasing. 
■  skill  in  preparing  c  limaxes,  and  he  sang, 
■\  not  thumped,  or  poked,  melodic  figures, 
t  i  He  gave  a  brilliant  reading  of  Debussy's 
*-  Lanse. 

The  audience  applauded  heartily.  At 
the  end  Mr.  Berumen  added  to  the 
stated  program. 


Last  night  at  Jordan  Hall  Edith 
Thompson  gave  a  recital  of  the  follow- 
ing piano  pieces:  Gavotte  from  Idomedes. 
Mozart-Siloti;  LeCoucou,  Daquin;  Keltic 
Sonata,  MacDowell;  Nocturne  in  F,  Ma- 
zurka in  D,  Preludes,  op.  28,  8,  9.  10,  11, 
12,  Scherzo,  B  Minor,  Chopin;  Ondine; 
RefieAs  dans  l'eau ;  Debussy;  Etude  de 
Concert.  F  Minor;  "hapsodie  Hongroise, 
No.  S,  Lisat.  . 

Miss  Thompson  gave  a  moving  and 
passionate  performance  of  MacDowell's 
"Keltic."  There  was  a  satisfying  large- 
ness in  the  big,  crashing  chords — the 
sinister  character  of  the  last  movement 
was  well  revealed.  Miss  Thompson  got 
out  of  the  sonata  the  great  fears  and 
bodings.  the  strong  tenderness,  the  tre- 
irvcndcus  intensity  of  fierce  feeling  and 
fArength. 

Of  the  Chopin  group,  she  played  the 
"preludes  best,  and  gave  interesting  and 
original  interpretations  of  the  9th  and 
11th  of  these  well-known  pieces.  Her 
playing  of  the  Nocturne  hovered  uncom- 
fortably near  sentimentality  in  parts; 
(the  short  phrases  of  the  Mazurka  were 
too  roughly  contrasted,  but  in  tfie 
Scherzo  she  maintained  well  the  pessi- 
mistic spirit  of  the  piece,  and  in  the 
mldde  movement  achieved  a  very  beau- 
;tiful  tone,  pure  arid  songlike. 

By  far  the  best  performance  of  the 
evening  was  that  of  the  Liszt  F  minor 
etude.  The  difficult  passage  work,  the 
groups  of  thirds  and  sixths,  the  delicate 
spinning  of  the  chromatic  accompani- 
ment throughout  the  right  hand,  the 


MISS  LANDERS 


lovely  character  of  the  descending  left- 

.  hasH-baritone,  II,;  hand  figure  in  triplets— all  were  pre- 

Scott.  American  bass  Mm»        j  seoted  magnificently  and  with  a  techni- 
of    the    Metropolitan    wera  (  )  ca,  masteiy  that  projected,  th 


I  Henri 

!r?rnS  assist  byeAUWmT;V  Smilh. 
'Compan>.  assisted  oy  -i  Keith's 

Ld.ence  was  unmistakably  pleased, 

iS-'M^sureM 

a  number  In  the  popular  vein 
One  of  the  features  of  the  bill   s  tne 
sketch   "A  Reckless  Cve.  The 
I  niece  is  good  ^dialogue  and  music 
P  f  .v.l,»  is  fe.  large  company  of  pretty 
^I'an  l  cayfc  e  fomedians.   The  piece 

'  worthv  of  commendation. 

Another  act  that  proved  one  of  the 
i  best  on  the  bill  was  the  chatter  and 
of  Homer  Dickinson  and  Grade 
Deagon    Mr  Dickinson  affect,  a  breezy. 


"•Saheous  style' Thai  has  the ^  stamp  f 
SKuSority.  of  one  well  schooled  m  hiai 


"the  *  unsophisticated  girl  is  a  model 
ingenuousness   and  clean  cut  Indiv.d- 

"o'ther  acts  were  Johannes  Josefsor .  and  j 
company  in  an  exhibition  of  me 
^-defence;  Toto  the  «~«J,0|un»1al 
L  funny  clown:  Stanley  »nV^p  hubblS 
artling  dancing  act;  Griff,  the  bJW  j 
anlpulator.     and     Cong  ■"^'^ 


cal  masterj'  that  projected,  through  the 
perfect  maze  of  elaboration,  the  delicate 
outline  of  the  piece — always  simple,  pure 
and  beautiful.  It  was  a  delight  to  hear 
thirds  played  so  brilliantly  and  with 
such  elegance. 

Two  very  interesting  numbers  were 
the  first  two  on  the  progsam.  The 
lovely  Mozart  gavotte  and  the  "Coucou  ' 
of  Daquin  were  very  well  played.  M.iss 
Thompson  handled  the  embellishments 
of  these  two  old  pieces  with  much  skill; 
her  trills  were  always  excellent.  She 
showed,  too,  versatility-  In  her  playing 
of  the  different  composers;  she  was  as 
much  at  home  in  the  music  of  Debussy 
and  MacDowell  as  she  was  in-  the  music 
of  the  18th  century,  and  in  Chopin  and 


At.  Jordan  Hal!  last  night  I  >orothy 
Landers,  soprano,  gave  a  song  recital. 
Huvman  Buitekan  was  the  accompanist 
at  the  piano.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  Fairest  Mead.  Wolf-Fer- 
rari; La  Fileuse.  Chabrier;  La  rondo 
des  Bamblus  et  Bambines,  deques 
Dalcroze;  Chevanckee  Cosaque.  FeUx 
Foudrain;  Les  Heures  >d  Ete  Rhone 
Baton;  Margaret  at  the  Sp.nning-whe^, 
Schubert;  Adieux  de  LWesse  A.abe 
Bizet;  La  Viviandiere.  Godaid  VUgM 
du,  Carl  Warmuth;  Treet  ffolk  song). 
jRikard  Nordraak;  Mot  KveW.  Gron 
Idahl;  Tak  for  dit  Raad  PJ^tJbIuI 
|  the  month  of  Roses  Crist :  The  B, ue 
Bird.  K.  Glen:  Ho!  Mr.  P.per.  Pearl  G. 
'  Curran;  Winds  o'  March,  Bartiett. 
1  Miss  Landers  gave  pretty  renditions 
I  of  the  Wolf-Ferrari  piece  and  the 
'  French  music.  Her  voice  ta  1™^ 
{i&SHKZ  TfSSi  oT'Jnterest  to 

Grieg  and  Gronda  1.  1 =  «  ^«  t  {act  | 
th.it  nt  times— most  of  tne  unit;.  I 
Miss  Landers  shows  a  marked  ten-  j 
T  to^'overact"  her  interpretations.  \t 
dency  to    overaci  „_-ii  meas- 

!  singer  is,  first— a  singer. 

Miss  Mabelle  Shaghelllon  of  Condor 
street.  East  Boston,  writes  that  her  un-, 
cle  John  passed  away  on  April  A  «K 
"Until  recently  we  had  not  heard  from, 
him.  I  feel  certain  that  they  must  have, 
the  Herald  wherever  It  is  that  tn<He 
John  has  gone,  became  last  night  while 
I  was  working  with  the  ouija  board  he 
began  to  send.   My  brother  George  too*) 
the  message  down  word  for  word^  Any-, 
one  who   knew   Uncle  John  and  his 
stories  cannot  doubt  but  that  this  Is  htm 
talking.    A  true  message  from  beyond 
the  veil." 


I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ernesto  Berumen,  pianist,  gave  his 
first  recital  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon. »n  Jordan  Hall.  His  program  was 
as  follows:  Bach-Liszt.  Fantasy  and 
j  Fugue  in  G  minor;  GUlck-Friednmnn , 
IJ.iliet  of  Iht   If.appy  SP'rit-s:  Be,  ,'  oven, 


From  Beyond  the  Veil 
We  regret  that  this  message  cannot 
on  account  of  its  length  be  printed  here! 
in  full.  The  description  of  Admiral  Nel- 
son, who  sits  on  a  hot  grating  and  con. 
verses  with  Ca;  i  John  Savage  Shag-| 
hellion,  must.  ,  r.e  omitted.  Here  Is 
the  communic-.  ;. 

Once  mo  and  Lverpool  Jarge  was  on 
the  beaoh  at  Aden  and  it  was  hot.  And 
It  was  hot  in    I-    aoke-hole  of  the  Per-) 


out  not  her*. 

Mo  and  Jorge  comes  off  a  long  voyage 
once  In  London  with  onr  po<rttots  full 
of  tin.     We  takes  lodgings  In  Pfnny- 
fields  next  door  to  a  very  tidy  pub  with 
a  yeller-haired  barmaid  named  Gwen- 
dolln.     Jarge    got    very    loving  with 
Gwendolin  the  first  night  and  asked  h"r 
to  marry  lilm  and  she  said  she'a  see. 
He  hadn't  any  chance  with  her  as  he 
might  have  knowed  because  she  said  so 
herself  when  I  dropped  In  early  next  d:iy 
for  a  pick-me-up  and  she  giggled  am] 
soys.  "N'ow  Mr.  Shaghelllon,  alnt  you 
terrible.'1  when  I  chucked  her  under  the 
I  chin.    But  Jarge  didn't  know— the  poor 
swab.    Gwendolin  had  a  /cat  she  was 
v-ry  fond  of  nanted  Luther.  Luther  was 
a  tough  cat  built  very  beamy  forrard 
like  a  lion  with  both  ears  chawed  off 
and  one  eye  gone  from  tights  and  a 
mean  look  In  the  other  and  only  half 
a  tail.    Ho  drank  beer  and  sometimes 
:j  flttlfl  spirits  and  was  very  savage  at 
all  times,  but  with  two  of  three  drinks ' 
under  his  belt  he'd  claw  his  best  friend.  ! 
Jargo  hated  cats  as  a  rule.    Bet  he 
made  up  to  Luthor  for  Gwendolin' s  sake 
and  bought  him  beer,  though  lie  hated 
to.  being  very  careful  of  money  when 
in  his  right  mind.   Abo.it  the  third  night 
Jarge  gets  a  very  bright  idea  and  says 
how  he'll   have  a   portrait  of  Luther  j 
latooed  on  himself.   And  he  tells  Gwen- 
dolin  and  fays  he's  full  of  sediment  and 
how  lovely  it'll  be  to  look  at  Luther's 
picture  because  she  loves  him— Luther, 
not  Jarge.    Jargo  got  very  interested 
talking  and  reaches  over  kind  of  fond 
and  awful  careless  and  pats  Luther  on  j 
the  head.    That  was  a  bad  cat  as  evert 
was.  He  hadn't  any  sediment  in  him  | 
and  hp  lit  on  Jarge  with  all  fours  and 
clawed  his  hand  something  murderous.  | 
Jarge  says  nothing  for  as  much  as  a 
minute,  but  turned  a  beautiful  purple, 
ami  then  he  hits  the  cat  a  cuff  onto  the 
floor  arid  then  he  boots  him.  Luther 
flew  against  the  wall  and  died.  I've 
heard    say    cats    has  nine    lives,  but 
Luther  must    'a    lost  some    before  in 
fights.   Gwendolin  come  out  from  behind 
the  bar  with  a  bungstarter  and  we  went 
away.    After  that  we  took  a  long  walk 
and  stopped  in  several  pubs  and  had 
ome  goes  of  rum  and  directly  we  comes 
out  on    Trafalgar   square.     And  Jarge 
sets  down  on  the  kerb  and  puts  his  face 
in  hwi  hands  and  cries  over  Luther.  He 
says  how  Luther  likely  had  a  better 
side  to  his  na-ure  only  he'd  been  brang 
up  wrong  and  kept  bad  company.  After 
he'd  cried  quite  &  while  he  looks  up 
and  sees  the  stone  lions  on  {he  Nelson 
statue  and  he  gets  another  bright  Idea. 
The  lions  looks  like  Luther  Jarge  says 
and  he  fancies  It  would  be  a  compli- 
ment to  take  Gwendolin  one  for  a  keep- 
sake.   So  he  starts  to  swarm  up  the 
sido  of  the  monument.    Only  two  bob- 
bies came  Just  then.    After  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  a  fight  and  Jarge  used  his 
brass  knuckles  and  one  of  the  bobbles 
laid  down  in  the  gutter  and  one  leaned 
against  a  post  and  spit  out  some  teeth. 
All  I  remember  about  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  when  Jarge  tried  to  pay 
tor  a  go  of  gin  with  an  ear  he  had  and 
we  got  put  out  of  a  pub. 

I  woke  up  next  day  In  the  fo'castte  of 
the  Persiana  with  a  narsty  taste  In 
my  mouth  and  Jarge  was  there  too  and  [ 
the  feel  of  deep  water  under  foot.  When 
T  went  up  the  ladder  and  stuck  out  my 
head  the  Nore  was  a  mile  astern  and 
she  was  heading  Into  the  channel  chop. 
The  male  shows' up  directly  and  says 
*  i '> \\'  we're  signed  on  as  stokers.  Jarge 
aasa  we're  sailors  and  never  shipper! 
In  steam  and  he'd  go  to  hell  before  he'll 
go  in  any  stoke-hole.  And  I  says  so 
too.  "Very  well,"  says  the  mate  very 
soft,  picking  an  iron  pin  off  the  rack. 
"Suit  ,"-ourself.  But  you'll  go  one  place 
or  the  other  danged  quick."  And  Jargo 
SOjrB  he  ll  shovel  coal.  And  I  said  so 
too.  And  we  did,  until  we  fetched  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  and  dropped  tho \ 
hook.  I've  been  on  worse  ships  than  tho  j 
Persians.  It  comes  out  that  this  is! 
some  kind  of  a  fool  scientific  expedition 
run  by  a  science  shark  called  Sir 
Humphrey  Barr  and  they  plan  to  send 
up  balloons  and  find  out  all  about  air 
currents  and  such.  Me  and  Jarge  gets 
In  very  soft  with  Sir  Humphrey  di- 
rectly, being  very  thefty  with  hemp  and 
a  marlln  spike.  There  was  a  lot  of  gear 
to  get  ship  shape  and  we  worked  on 
it.  They  g*t  out  a  big  balloon  and  some 
blue  gas  tanks  and  rove  the  balloon  on 
a  thin  cable  wound  onto  a  drum.  And 
lines  with  hooks  run  to  the  rail.  And 
when  they  fill  her  up  she  tugs  like  the 
devil.  They  puts  a  lot  of  glasses  and 
things  In  a  little  basket  and  after  a  bit 
Sir  Humphrey  gives  orders  to  cast  off 
and  let  her  go.  And  we  did.  But  some- 
thing Is  wrong  with  the  cable  and  It 
snaps  and  the  balloon  goes  up  like  a 
1  rocket.  Only  the  iron  hook  on  the  line 
Jarge  casts  off  catches  in  his  belt  and 
up  he  goes  -too.  He  was  a  mile  high 
and  the  balloon  no  bigger  than  a  shlllln 
before  anybody  breathed.  And  I  picked 
up  a  pair  of  glasses  Sir  Humphrey  had 
laid  down  and  takes  a  look  and  it  brang 
Jarge  down  close  and  he  waved  his 
l, ami  at  me  very  sad  and  went  behind 
a  cloud.  And  that  was  the  last  of 
Liverpool  Jarge.  He  was  entered  in 
the  log  as  lost  overboard.  And  he  was, 
but  not  like  anyone  else.  Sir  Humphrey 
s3ld  how  he'd  freeze  to  death.  But 

[  think  not.    Because  four  weeks  after 

«rl-.on  orn  was  T>;LSslnc  Gib  I  was  swaTi- 


nitlals  ),.  J.  BCiriT-hi wed  on  the 
le.  And  I  give  It  to  my  nevvy 
wards.  So  I  think  how  Jarge  may- 
nnded  on  some  desert  star  and 
/  he's  there  ever  since,  like  Capt. 
e  and  the  Sweed  when  they  got 
ied  up  on  an  atoll  In  the  Solomons. 
iow,  Jarge  mint  here. 


IK! 


Stars  and  Tears 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

The  mqrnlng  that  Lincoln  died  I  wsJ 
sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  slttlng-roort 
,hi  our  old  house  in  Albany.  The  mora 
hng  light,   pouring  into  the  windows 
which  faced  the.  east,  threw  into  sllhou- 
|ette  the  red.  white  and  bluo  stars  with 
which  tho  window  panes  were  spangle, i, 
and  between  me  and  the  windows  passed 
two  women,  my  mother  and  my  aunt, 
weeping.    The  paper  stars  must  hav<i 
been  on  the  windows  since  Lee's  sur- 
render, the  week  before,  but  I  recall 
them  now  only  as  part  of  that  scent 
In  which  two  weeping  women  were  th< 
central  figures.    Somehow  the  lmpres 
slon  left  w-ith  me  In  that  moment  o 
two  was  that  tho  sorrow  of  the  womeij 
had  something  to  do  with  the  stars  o 
tho  window  panes,  but  at  the  time 
was  too  young  to  understand  th»  all 
nlflcanco  of  the  on*  or  the  other. 
Boston,  .  W.  E.  JC 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

W.  D.  Strong,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
lycsterday  afternoon  in  Jordan' Hall.  The 
,  urogram  comprised  these  pieces:  In 
Babilone.  arranged  by  Josef  Hofmann; 
Brahms,  Intermezzo  op.  117,  No.  I; 
Gluck-Joseffy.  Arietta  di  Balkitto;  Mac- 
Dowell,  Keltic  sonata;  Poldinl,  Marche 
Mignonnc;  Barwood,  Impromptu  and 
Humoresque  (MS.,  first  time);  Stern- 
berg, Etude,  C  minor;  Chopin,  Barca- 
rolle; Grondahl,  Etude;  Liszt,  Cantique 
ci'Amour. 

Mr.  Strong  showed  facility  and  an 
agreeable  touch.  He  is  a  serious-minded, 
intelligent  musician,  and,  therefore,  his 
interpretation  of  certain  pieces  was  the 
more  surprising.  Take  Brahms'  Inter- 
mezzo, for  instance.  The  prevailing  pace 
was  too  slow,  and  there  was  curious 
Rhythmic  uncertainty;  a  performance 
characterized  by  fits  and  starts.  There 
was  the  same  rhythmic  unsteadiness  in 
G luck's  music.  In  other  selections  there 
was  a  tendency  to  give  emphasis  to  tin- 
important  figures,  or  to  the  least  essen- 
tial notes  in  a  melodic  sentence.  Final 

'cadences    were    occasionally  dragged. 

| Rigidity  in  rhythm  is,  of  course,  to  be 
deplored;  but  elasticity  and  looseness 

]are  not  synonymous  terms.  There  was  a 
friendly  audience,  especially  pleased  by 

ithe  performance  of  Poldini's  little  march. 

M  r  A.   Z   °  * 

MISS  NOVAES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Guiomar  Novaes,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Handel-Brahms,  Theme,  Variations  and 
Fugue ;  Chopin,  Impromptu  In  F  sharp 
minor  and  sonata  in  B  flat  minor;. 
Gluck-Sgambati,  Melodie ;  Gluck-Salnt 
Saens,  Airs  de  Ballet  from  "Alceste" ; 
Albenlz,  Segued  ille  and  Triana. 

Miss  Novaes,  who  played  here  in  1916 
for  tbe  first  time  and  has  been  heard  at 
a  Symphony  concert  and  in  a  concert 
with  Mr.  Thibaud,  gave  yesterday  a  re- 
cital that  was  remarkable  for  beauty, 
brilliance,  musical  understanding,  indi- 
vidual expression.  She  reminded  us  that 
tho  piano  may,  after  all,  be  a  musical 
instrument ;  that  there  are  now  and  then 
men  and  women  who  so  regard  it  and 
use  it  as  a  medium  for  voicing  senti-  I 
ments,  emotions,  moods  and  passions.  ; 

As  she  was  trained  in  the  Paris  Con-  i  1 
servatory,  polished  mechanism,  grace,  j 
delicacy  and  dash  were  naturally  ex- 1 
pected  of  her;  but  she  has  thought  for 
herself  and  her  thoughts  are  worthy  of 
expression.  In  passionate  utterances 
her  artistic  nature  keeps  her  from  ex- 
travagance. Her  lire  blazes  without 
smoke.  Her  sentiment  is  never  lachry- 
mose. Take,  for  example,  her  remark- 
able performance  of  Chopin's  Sonata, 
which  is  so  often  cruelly  maltreated. 
The  first  movement  had  a  tragic  sig- 
nificance that  foreboded  the  Funeral 
March  and  the  strange,  hopeless  Finale 
that  has  been  likened  unto  the  wind  stir- 
ring and  tossing  the  fallen  leaves  in  a 
remote,  unvlslted  graveyard.  Nor,  as 
she  played  it,  .was  the  Scherzo  merely 
bravura  music  with  a  pathetic  episode, 
a  hopeless  song,  a  song  of  melancholy 
beauty. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  Gluck's  ballet  avis  with  the  ex- 
traordinarily crisp  staccato,  its  sugges- 
tion of  swept  harp  strings,  its  Grecian 
■simplicity  and  dignity,  its  chaste  orna- 
mentation; while  the  performance  of  the 
wild  Spanish  dances,  with  the  irritating, 
provoking  rhythms,  the  hints  at  sensu- 


pom  the  Now  York  Evening  Post  con- 
tenting ihe  treaty  by  which  Louisiana  , 
nnd    New  Oilcan*  were  ceded  to  the 
pnllcd  Stales.    There  are  marly  two 
Paget  of  foreign  news:    "Tin-  news  of 
the  l.l..c|{,-iil,.  of  the  Kibe  by   the  Eng- 
lish Kim.  as  1 1 1 1 1_- 1 1 (   he  exp<-i'li'd.  ouUSed 
Ihe     iilniosl     dc^i.s.    of     cousin  nation 
among   the    merchants   of  Hamburgh, 
all  business  is  ut  a  stand."   There  U  an 
account  of  Napoleon's  preparation!  for 
the  Invasion  or  England;  -WW  gunboats' 
are  said  lo  ho  rebuilding."    A  postoYlioe 
clerk  in  New  York,  for  stealing  a  letter  9 
and  destroying  three  banknotes,  was.  I 
"ii  uccouiil  of  his  youth,  sentenced  t<> 
mi  lashes  on  his  bare  back  and  only  six  j 
month.,    ni    imprisonmciil.     The  yellow 
fever  was  Killing  many  in  that  city. 

Among  the  death  notices  was  this; 
"At  Stepney  Causeway  (Eng),  on  the 
llli  November  last,  Mrs.  Deborah  God- 
'frey,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  the  widow  of  BenJ.  Godfrey,  lato 
of  Harris's  Court,  Katcllffe.  a  ship- 
builder, and  by  him  had  31  children,  all 
of  whom  lived  to  a  state  of  maturity. 
They  were  of  the  Society  of  Quakers, 
and  what  may  appear  more  extraordi- 
nary, tho  husband  was  twice  read  out 
of  meeting  for  divers  acts  of  Increasing 
and  multiplying  out  of  his  own  family 
Ito  the  amount  of  30  illegitimate  chil- 
dren that  were  sworn  to  him.  He  was 
•tlie  Grand  Sultan  of  Ratcliffe,  and  .isj 
supposed  to  be  the  father  of  150  sons 
and  daughters." 

Note  the  courtesy  of  .the  editor: 
"Euphronius  came  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  our  poetic  department  this  week 
—it  will  enrich  our  next." 

Yes,  The  Hive  maintained  a  "poetic 
department."  with  the  heading  "Apollo's 
Bower."  The  poem  in.  the  issue  before 
us  is  "The  Maniac,"  telling  the  sad 
story  of  Mary  Le  More. 

As  I  stray'd  o'er  a  common  on  Cork's  ragged 

'Nailer, 

While  tho  dew-drops  of  morn  the  sweet 
primrose  urray'd, 
I  saw  a  poor  femalo  whose  mental  disorder. 
Hjsr  quirk  glancing  eye  as*  mild  aspect 
betrayed.  .■'...-'  - 
On  page  28  is  the  second  instalment 
of  an  article  by  Dean  Bolton  on  "In- 
temperance in  Drinking."  Not  feeling 
any  necessity  for  reading  it,  we  turned 
to;  page  3i  and  found  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  L.  Shepherd  &  Sons  that  they 
had  received  12  hogsheads  of  St.  Croix 
rum  and  5  pipes  of  French  brandy, 
which  with  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  salt, 
30  grindstones,  dyestuffs  and  India  cot- 
ton cloth  were  offered  for  sale  on  easy 
terms.  Others  advertised  "English  and 
West  India  Goods"  and  one  shopkeeper 
had  a  few  'boxes  of  "Godfroids'  best 
Spanish  Segars."  Samuel  Clark,  Jr., 
sold  second-hand  hogsheads  and  barrels, 
or  "exchanged  for  cyder."  Commend 
us  to  Mr.  Jacob  W.  Brewster.  He  ad- 
vertised for  "a  few  tons  second  growtli 
Spear  Hay  of  good  quality  ,and  well 
cured.''  The  prudent  man  added:  "A 
sight  at  the  hay  in  the  field  when  cured, 
is  wished  for,  if  in  this  neighborhood." 

Enclosed  in  the  copy  of  the  Hive  was 
a  nole  written  on  faded  paper,  while 
the  words  in  ink  were  as  black  as  if  the 
note  were  of  yesterday. 

"Northampton,  January  5,  ISM:  Mr. 
S'hephards  sur  please  do  let  the  bearer 
have  one  point  of  rum  and  charge  the 
same  to  me.    John  King  Jun. 


Suaviter  in  Modo 

A  club  near  Boston  has  "sent  the  fol- 
lowing notice  to  its  members: 

"The  board  of  directors  does  not  ex- 
pect, and  has  no  disposition  to  try,  to 
stem  the  current  of  the  modern  dance, 
which  calls  for  'pep'  at  the  expense  of 
grace  and  a  rhythmic  noise  in  place  of 
.'music  with  its  voluptuous  swell.'  It  Is 
expected,  however,  that  members  and 
their  guests,  at  the  dances  of  the  club, 
will  conduct  themselves  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  best  conventions  of  modern 
dancing.  Exactly  what  these  are  it  may 
be  difficult  to  define. 

"Any  one  can  tell  daylight  from  dark. 
No  one  can  tell  exactly  when  daylight 
ends  and  dark  begins.  Any  one  of  sound  j 
moral  sense  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  de' 
cency  from  indecency,  no  one  perhaps 
can  tell  exactly  wherfr  decency  ends  and 
indecency  begins. 

"Observation  by  the  board  has  con- 
vinced them  that  there  are  few  offend- 
ers. They  themselves  should  be  aware 
of  their  own  offence,  but  if  not,  and  it 
iB  inadvertence,  a  little  searching  of 
the  heart  should  bring  them  light. 

"It  is  hoped  that  this  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  board  will  prove  all  that 
Is  needful." 

On  with  the  dance!  Gents,  swing  your 
partners!  All  hands  round!  Ladies 
grand  chain!  Turn  ti  turn.  turn.  turn, 
turn,  turn  ti!  All  back  to  the  square 
dances. 

Theory  and  Practice 

Capablanca,    the   chess    player,  hast 
written  a  bobk,  "My  Chess  Career..'  ltf| 
I  was  published  last  month.     Thus  thef- 
j  young  Cuban  joins  illustrious  predoces-: 
j  sors    Is  von  der  Lasa's  statement  than 
of  all  French  chess-authors,  Philidor  i* 
9  the  only  ope  whose  work  has  made  an* 
'  epoch  in.  the  history  of   the  game  a 
true   one.     Von   der   Lasa    wrote  his 
l.^nv  on.  Philidor   at    Uio   Janeiro  if 


lated,  It  serves  un  a  supplement  to  Prof 
Hcoikk  All«n'«  rsadalth-  "Mfe  of  Phlll- 

doi,  \hi  l.-ian  and  I'liem-Pla  .  ."  fPhC- 
idilphlu.  1WH.V  \VJiore  did  the  utorv 

mUlliiU,.    Unit    r-hes*   DM    Invented  Bf 

Hi"  general  ,,|  ;,n  *IW  "l»  a  fumtin  .  l< 
keep  soldlera  from  mutiny?  I'apahtanca, 
might  have  taken  these  lino*   for  a 
mono  on  bin  tale  page:  "It  In  u  khitic 

ton  troublesome  for  some  men's  bruins, 
too  full  of  anxjoty,  all  out  as  Imd  as 
study;  besides,  It  la  a  testy  choleric 
Kami',  And  very  offensive,  to  him  that 

loHclh  the  mate." 


Master  Sammy  Kramer  Plays 
for  First  Time  Here 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Master  Sammy  Kramer,  violinist,  as- 
sisted by  his  teacher.  Jacob  Gegna  and 
by  Rudolph  Omen,  pianist,  played  last 
night  In  Symphony  HhII  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.    The  program  Included 
duets  by  1  i.inrla  and  Ulllo:  these  pieces 
| lor  solo  violin.   Tartlnl  sonata     In  G 
.  minor:  the  Berlot.  Air  Varle;  Kola  Bela. 
(h'ohn  der  Haide;  ili-ena.  Klegi'':  Rohm, 
Mobile  Perpetuuni;  Hubny,  Poemi>;  and 
I  an  Hungarian   Rhapsody  by  Liszt  for 
■  the  piano. 

It  is  said  that  Sammy  was  born  In 
'  Greenwich  Village,  New  York  city,  ot 
I  Russian  parentage.    When  he  was  very 
sick  at  the  age  of  five  he  heard  his  un- 
cle.  Samuel  Tonkonogy,     playing  the 
violin,   "in  an   anguish-prompted  en- 
Ideavor  to  forget  the  suffering  and  dan- 
ger lo  which  his  little  nephew  was  ex- 
posed."   The  boy.  when  he  had  recov- 
|  e.red,  begged  for  a  fiddle.     His  uncle 
l  purchased  a.  small  one  for  him.  The 
parents  were  at  first  opposed    to  the 
child  giving  himself  to  music,  but  his 
wish  prevailed.     After  lessons  for  six 
j  months  with  Air.   Tonkonogy.  the  lat- 
ter recognizing  Sammy's  talent,  put  him 
j  under  the  care,  of  Mr.  Gegna.    The  boy 
is  now  six  or  seven. 
He  has  indisputable  talent  for  fiddling. 
|  He  shows  already  a  pronounced  sense 
of  rhythm;  his  musical   expression  is 
not  wholly  mimetic.    There  Is  no  doubt 
that  he  feels  the  music.    He  is  a  stocky, 
;  chubby  little  boy,  alert,    not  aggress- 
ively sure  of  himself  but  reasonably  at 
ease,  with  an  interesting  face  and  strik- 
ing forehead;  a  boy  that  seems  to  be 
strong  enough  to  undergo  the  necessary 
j  training.     He  has  no  one  of  the  un- 
f  pleasant    traits,    bodily    or  musically, 
::  that  too  often  in  the  case  of  "prodigies" 
excite  pity  or  aversion,    not  wonder. 
May  he  develop  broadly,  live  long  and 
prosper! 

There  was  a.  large  audience  that  ap- 
plauded furiously. 


RUDOLPH  POLK  GIVES 

FINE  VIOLIN  RECITAL 

Jordan  Hall  Audience  Welcomes  New 
Player  to  Boston 

Last  night  Rudolph  Polk,  violinist, 
■save  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall.  Emil 
Newman  was  the  accompanist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Tartlnl,  Sonata 
G  minor;  Salnt-Saens,  Concerto  No.  2, 
B  minor;  Dovorak-Krelsler,  Slavonic 
Dance,  G.  minor;  Burleigh,  Perpetual 
Motion;  Aulln,  Swedish  Dance:  Gardner 
From  tho  Canebrake:  Schuhert-WU- 
helmj,  Ave  Maria;  Chamlnnde-Kreis- 
cr,  Serenade  Espagnol;  Smetana,  Bohe- 
mian Fantasy. 

Mr.  Polk  played  his  two  big  numbers 
in  fine  fashion.  Tho  simplicity  of  his 
reatment  of  the  Tartinl  sonata  was  very 
effective;  the  Salnt-Saens  concerto  was 
ilayed  in  an  Impressive,  forthright  way, 
uid  in  the  various  modulations  of  the 
niece  Mr.  Polk  showed  an  intelligent 
sense  of  phrasing,  and  a  lone  of  it 
pleasant  lyrical  quality— pure  and  color- 
ful. ' 

His  perfonnan  of  Burleigh's  bril- 
liant littlo  "Perpetual  Motion"  won 
-ucli  applause  that  It  had  to  be  repeated. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  Gardner  niece, 
"From  the  Canebrake"— a. very  enter- 
taining composition  in  an  infectious 
rhythm.  Mr.  Polk  played  always  with 
a  careful  consideration  of  his  smaller 
effects:  his  playing  of  embellishments 
and  his  trilling  were  always  excellent. 

This  was  Mr,  Polk's  first  appearance 
In  Boston,  and  he  made  a  very  good  Im- 
pression. His  playing  was  marked  by 
simplicity  and  clearness.  He  was  ac- 
corded a  most  enthusiastic  reception  by 
his   audience,   and   responded   to  flv« 
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2.  <> 


Alfred  A.  Knopf  Of  New  York  pub-; 
llshes  "The  Inward  Light,"  a.  drama  in[ 
four  acts,  by  Allan  Davis  and  Anna  R. : 
|  titration.  Mr.  Walter  P.  Eaton  contri- 
butes a  preface  in  which  he  says  he 
j  has  been  greatly  interested  in  reading 
this  play,  for  several  r--a-ons;  it  shows 
the  civil  war  "stabbing"  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  Quakers;  tho  play  deals 
I  in,  'Vtefiv  sniritual  passions" ;  also  be-  i 
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of  th*  English  PlMf.   instead  Of  tl 

patter  of  that  mono.v  Habl>-  person,  'tl 
man  In  th©  street,'  "  and  so  tliore 
••a  sustained  elevation  of  mood,  a  son; 
ef  aaaltalion  and  of  beauty." 

If  there  to  a  "sustained  elevation  of| 
mood"  thnrt  is  aim  an  elevation  of 
speech— on  »tllt«.   Does  any  one  think 

for  a  moment  th.it  Joseph  Baring  woo- 
(n_  Rai.hol  Wo    Mngton  thus  addressed 
her'   H«  had  >        1 ''•'»'  1,0  nad  'earned 
"strange  modes  of  speech"  in  an  older 
school  than  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture    She  asks   what   that   school  la. 
•The  heart's  yearning  nnild  these  even, 
i  logs  drenched  with  the  scent  of  grape, 
j  hyacinths  and  the  song  of  the  wood 
thrushes  on  their  return." 
Noto  UU»  attempt  at  contemporaneous 
1*^0 tor.**  The  second  act  takes  place  in 
Berks'  county.  Pa.,  on  July  11.  1881. 
fTrlsfilla  Baring  is  seen,  seated  at  the 
I  piano   playing   "an    interlude."  Caleb 
leavs  to  her:  "What  is  thee  playing?" 
Vriscilla— A  little  thing  by  Tschalkow- 

I   citeV-<Thouglufully)  Never  heard  of 
hhn.   A  new  man? 
rriscilla  Yes,  a  young  Russian,  just 

Caleb  afterward  alludes  to  this  piece 
as  "heavenlv  harmony." 

So  piano  music  by  Tschaikowsky  had 
found  Its  wav  to  Berks  county,  Pa.,  in 

I  1861  This  is  indeed  surprising,  for  in 
1S61  Tschaikowsky  was  studying  har- 
mony at  the  l'etrograd  Conservatory. 
His  drat  piano  pieces  were  written  af- 

f  tar  that  year:  one  while  he  was  still  at 
the  Conserval.-uy:  two  in  l$ii>  at  Hap- 

|eal  His  music  was  not  known  in  this 
country  before  the  70  s.  It  was  the  An- 
dante of  hia  first  string  quartet  that 
made    \raevica    acquainted    with  his 

Eiame.  and  this  quart,  t  was  r.oi  com- 

Ejosed  until  lxTl- 

■  Caleb,  by  the  way,  was  a  bit  or  a  ro- 
Imanticist:  "When  thee  is  a  dear  old 
Bady.  and  haply  thy  niece  plays  to  thee, 
■there  will  be  the  same  stars,  the  same 
Ibeauty  0f  music,  the  same  fragrance  of 
I  heliotrope  »nd  mignonette,  and  tho  same 
Iv  hip-poor-wills.  In  that  view  there  is 
[no  death,  for  all  these  beautiful  and 
I vital  processes  go  on." 

I   The  subject  of  the  simple  plot  is  the 

■  effect  of  the  civil  war  on  different  mem- 
liters  of  the  .Society  of  Friends:  how 
I  some,  although  they  believed  in  the 
[principles  for  which  the  North  fought. 
F  could  not  approve  war  itself,  and  kept 

the  Quaker  faith,  although  the  heart 
•was  wrung:  how  one  went  "tho  way  of 
the  Gentile  hosts  arrayed  in  battle." 
»    Reading  this  play,  but  not  with  the 
(keen  interest  that  Air.  Eaton  felt,  we 
are  reminded  of  a  passage  in  the  com- 
Iplete   works   of   Artemus   Ward.  Mr. 
■Ward  was  visiting  in  1S61  his  birthplace 
Jin  Maine.    "A  few  days  after  my  re- 
Iturn  I  was  shown  a.  young  man,  who 
[says  he'll  bo  Dam  if  he  goes  to  the  war. 
He  was  settln  on  a  barrel  and  was  in- 
deed a  Loathsum  objeck." 


iri*d  in  tho  Holy  Land.    They  |  don.  FefTH,  h 
.light  of  suicide.    What  Is  t**t  *>  .  «d.  sings  only  vowel  sound*.  'I 
Ife  for  them?  The  midnight  ex-]Poaer  has  said  of  this  woj'k:   "I  huv 
wvs  not  stop.   "It  will  be  a  leap,  tried  to  express  the  }q 
dark— then  peace."   The  woman  one  feels  in  the  mount.... 
and  calls  down  Cod  s  cui  so  on  i  tonellnesj  and  melauchol 
finans.    The   man   happens   to;  solitudes  and  tho  grundeu 
jf  "fools  who  say  the  suicide  Is  I  far  distances.  The  human 
demned    i  n      'art.  Cod's  outcast."     If  (sent  Man  In  Nature,  nn 
this  is  true,  the  woman  says,  she  Willi  becomes  faint 


speak 


joyous  Sxhllamtiona 
».  anl  also  the 
f  of  (he  high 
ir  of  the  wide, 
voices  repre- 
-.  episode  which 

the  woman  .nija,         ~ ""17- «»™«-wr  and  then  disappears." 
,,ev,r  ■  ■■  .^.d  auam.    The  ex-  OoMus  s  new  concerto  for  violin,  vlolon 

press  thunders  by.  It  is  tho  woman  who 
•ays'  "It  takes  courage  to  live.  We 
were  afraid  to  live."  They  wait  for  the 
next  train  that  stops. 


"Heliogabalus:  a  Buffoonery  In  three 
acts"  by  H.  L.  Mencken  and  George 
Jean  Nathan,  Is  published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  of  New  York.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Messrs. 
Mencken  and  Nathan  can  easily  im- 
agine the  wUdness  tho  recklessness  of 
this  farce.  The  dramatists  should  send 
a  copy  of  it  to  M.  Georges  Daviquet, 
who.  compiling  and  translating  the  lives 
bf  the  Emperor  by  Lampridlus.  Dion 
Casslus,  Xiphilln  and  others,  added 
notes  of  the  nature  characterized  by  Sir 
Itlchard  V  Burton  as  "anthropological." 
We  are  far  from  the  Heliogabalus  de- 
scribed by  Roman  and  Grecian  hUto- 
•■i'-ns-  far  from  the  "Elagabalus"  of 
Gibbon,  and  even  Gibbon  was  solemnly 
shocked  by  the  excesses  attributed  to 
this  Emperor;  far,  too,  from  "the  poor 
fellow"  who,  according  to  Thomas  De 
Qulncey,  "has  been  Badly  abused  In  his- 
tory; but,  after  all,  he  was  a  mere  boy, 
and  as  mad  as- a  March  hare." 

Messrs.  Mencken  and  Nathan  Intro- 
duce us  to  the  Emperor,  his  senior  and 
Junior  wives;  Lucia,  a  Christian  maiden; 
Simon,  a  Christian  clergyman;  physi- 
cians whose  consultations  and  prescrip- 
tions are,  indeed,  amusing:  Cornelia,  a 
public  woman  ;  Lucius,  a  p  ckpocket,  and 
other  more  or  less  entertaining  charac- 
ters Heliogabalus  is  pictured  as  tall, 
callow,  and  apparently  somewhat  liq- 
uored and  in  bad  humor  when  he  tirsU 
enters  carrying  a  small  baton  with  a 
cigantic  ruby   at   one  end.     There  M 


A  Wordless  TcuRiime  rarcc  us 
a  Parisian  Spectacle 

The  lit st  of  .«  ««rtw  ft  T^'coTtoaV. 
(ainmonts  orgnui/.ed  by  M.  Jean  t  ■  o  u. 
„„d  a  ■roup  of  young  musicians  whose 

••'  ,  „,,  "  oons.su  mainly  i"  ■  >'->•- 
. l  ,n    xki  Hud   the  oxoessivo  "impiession- 

''    muo'luoed    bV  DehUSSy, 
seek  their  inspiration  ...  the  alis 

—  —        "  -not  music  hall  ne rosso  les  ™n  I 

...llo  and  orchestra  was  played  by  May  American  ragtime  -no In, Us.  v  ,  •  ^ 
and    Beatrice    Harrison    and    Wood's  on  Saturday  at  the  Coineuie  ue 
orchestra  on  Feb.  21.  in  London.     The  Kly«oes.  l^.rls.  (llo 
rimes  said  of  it:     "The  general  mood     i„    Lo    Loeuf    s  i  Voeteau  has  . 

hears  a  resemblance  to  the  recently  Nothing-Happens  1  u .  .  £, 
heard  Violin  Concerto  of  Dellus.  The  imagined  and  e*""l^lifin  moc,ei,  i„ 
melodic  ideas  arc  intimately  dovetailed  .•farce."   on  the  « a  an  . 

into  one  another  and  particular  stress  which  niasketl  a  *  ^,^H"cU  the 
s  laid  on  the  palpitating  senhment  of  nuliur  fa  .-I.  cq  • '  tn0  Oentle- 
thtf  central  slow   movement.     I  vims  ,s   n.ckey.      ,o  N-M  ^  Uod-halred 

most  attractive  in  tl.e  world  of  dreams.  ,„„„  »n  ^vento  »'<  \  IC  Policeman. 
When  ha  rouses  himself  and  attempts  Lady,  the  Barman.  ^ 10  ,  wask8. 
action  he  falls  short,  and  a  rather  bald  All  the  actors  ^^""V'  noad-and- 
marcato  theme,  with  some  ineffectual  but  e  normoiw  cardb  «>««>  "  tfl 
ornaments  for  the  solo  instruments,  shoulder  pieces ^  'iv  them  the  ap- 
produce  a  patchiness  in  both  the  al  e-  rest  of  _ tho li '  ^^f^oUen-lieaded 
gro  movements.    The  beauty  of  the  In-  pearance  of  tl  e  lamm  .  ^  po- 

st ru mental  color  with  which  the  ideas  personagos  .  After  the  inhabit- 1 

are  clothed,  and  the  opportunities  it  litical  oar|os.tui  ^  *one  thrwlgn  van- 
'gives  for  an  intimate  ensemble  between  ants  of  BjtajM ^vS,uUon8,  the  effect 
I  the  soloists  and  the  orchestra,  are  things  ous  WHW»Y^"e_  by  the  dreadful 
I  which  should  give  the  concerto  a  defln-  of  *Wch  \B i^e^t^la  tho  Policeman 
Jite.  place  among  tho  very  few  of  its  immoblli ty _of  the -  m  .  ,  entllatln? 
I  class  which  exist."  enters,  i b  ' atcap .      ^  t    ,ifo  by  hav- 

Cyril  Scott  has  written  incidental  fan,  and  tlnal  v  ^tonfBd  ^le-  trunk, 
music  for  "Othello"  the  new  theatre  ling  gin  pomea  into  accom- 
(London)  production  of  "Othello."  The  J  This  action  takes  place  to 
Dailv  Telegraph  of  Feb.  21  said:  He  who 
would  write  music  incidental  to  a  stage 


>rge 


*  "God's  Outcast."  "All  Clear"  and 
w'God  of  My  Faith,"  three  little  plays 
by  J.  Hartley  Manners,  are  published 
in  a  volume  of  ninety-two  pages  by 
H.  Doran  Company  of  New- 
Mr.  Manners  and  his  wife,  Lau- 
e  Taylor,  are,  indeed,  a  happy 
pie.  She  believes  that  he  is  the  great- 
dramatist  now  living:  he  knows  that 
is  the  greatest  actress.  Together 
y  worked  gallantly  through  the  war. 
rether  they  raised  by  his  play  "Out 
sre"  nearly  a  million  dollars  for  the 
I  Cross.  To  Mr.  Manners  the  war  is 
over;  or  rather  the  atrocities  coni- 
ted  by  the  Germans  are  not  forgot- 
by  him  as  they  have  passed  from 
minds  of  too  many  Americans,  In 
little  preface  Mr.  Manners  speaks  in 
uncertain  tones.  He  has  no  patience 
h  the  attitude  of  Americans  who, 
ing  taken  no  active- part  in  the  war. 
ertheleas  urge  people  to  forget  tho 
rages  and  to  resume  business  and  so- 
l  relations  with  tho  Germans.  He 
s  German  propaganda  spreading 
oogh  the  United  States  today;  direct- 
now  especially  against  Great.  Britain, 
idividuals  and  newspapers  of  pro- 
man  sympathies  dally  attack  at 
set  comers,  in  meetings  and  in  print 
i  country  through  whose  interven- 
1  civilization  was  saved;  the  water- 
ys  of  the  world  held  open,  the  Ger 
n  fleet  rendered  powerless,  so  that 
ope  came  from  every  corner  of  the 
rid  In  order  that  barbarity  could  be 
shed.  When  men  attack  Great 
tain  from  the  platform  or  in  print 
y  necorne  self-accused  German-sym 
;mW;rs,  and  as  such  are  a  danger  in 
ilized  communities." 
All  Clear:  a  Protest"  Is  a  pathetic 
1ft  piece  written  in  August,  1918,  with 
KUbject  the  bombing  of  women  and 
ldren  in  a  poverty-stricken  district  of 
ndon.  "God  of  My  Faith:  a  Play  for 
ciflsts"  was  written  in  July,  1917. 
rmod  Gllruth,  an  Irish-Ameriean,  is 
ised  from  his  Indifference,  also  his 
like  of  England,  by  the  murder  of 
i  betrothed,  who  went  down  with  the 

n  "God's  Outcast"  (February,  1919)  a 
in  and  a  woman,  strangers,  meet  in 
••  waiting  room  of  a  lonely  railway 
itior..  The  man's  son.  a  dear  cora- 
cij  as  a  son,  has  been  killed 


something  the  matter  with  his  tummy. 
The  scene  in  which  he  passes  judgment  I 
on  Cornelia,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
assemblage  to  "the  sad  fate  of  this  poor 
,  working  girl  .  .  .  the  night  must  be 
;  very  dark  or  the  stranger  very  soused," 
!  and  then  appointing  her  a  vestal  virgin, 
:  so  that  sho  will  have  a  comfortable 
1  home,  is  broadly  funny,  but  we  doubt 
I  if  it  will  be  put  on  tho  stage.   The  tem- 

I  porary  conversion  of  the  Emperor  to 
Christianity  through  the  beauty  of 
Dacia.  the  Galatian.  who,  however,  as 
a  mate  proves  somewhat  disappointing 
unfil  she  is  sedulously  educated,  is  also 
funny.  The  second  act  Is  a  bedroom 
.scene  that  will  turn  Mr.  Hopwood  and 

\  other  inventors  of  popular  bedroom 
'.farces  grsen  with  envy.    (The  bed  of 

the  Emperor's  wives  Is  at  least  20  feet 
|  wide.)  We  should  like  to  quote  from 
,  this  act,  but,  after  all.  "Heliogabalus'' 
;  is  a  farce  to  be  read,  not  to  be  talked 

about.    As  the  book  is  well  printed,  it 

II  is  easy  reading.  There  are  stage  direc- 
I!  tions  galore.    Will  they  over  be  carried 

out? 


play  is  usually  victimizing  by  ono  of 
iv,-o  things— the  play  or  the  audience. 
Generally    speaking,    incidental  music 
means  an  overture,  a  song  or  two,  a 
dance  or  two,  -and  entr'actes;  and  since 
in  'Othello,'  there  are  no  dances  and  but 
one  song— the  famous  'Willow,'  willow, 
willow.'  sung  (very  wisely)  unaccomp- 
anied —  tho  music   specially  composed 
by  Mr.  Scott  for  the  New  Theatre  pro- 
ducUoi\|is  heard  chiefly  amid  a  hubbub 
of  conversation  and  a  clatter  of  tea- 
cups.   From  what  one  could  make  of  it 
in  such  difficult  circumstances  one  does 
not  feel  that  Mr.  Scott  has  quite  risen 
co  the  tremendous  issues  of  the  play. 
This  is  a  drama  of  elemental  passions, 
,  violently  alive  and  heart-searching,  and 
■my  music  less  than  this  is— if  one  may 
use  the  expression— 'mopped  up'  by  it. 
There  is  no  violence  in  Mr.  Scott's  mn- 
,  sic— a   persistent  drum-heat  in  one  or 
two  places  was  ominous,   perhaps,  in 
-tpntlon— and  there  are  no  fierce  out- 
lines, such  as  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  would 
nave  given  us.    If   the  composer  has 
'.  written  muskTThat  we  may  hereafter 
enjoy  and  praise  in  the  concert-room 
then'  Mr.  Matheson  Lang  has  done  us  a 

disad- 


The  Herald   has   received   from  the 
!  Boston  Music  Company   "Musical  Ac- 
!  companiment    of    Moving    Pictures,  a 
Practical  Manual  for  Pianists  and  Or- 
ganists and  an  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples Underlying  the  Musical  Interpre- 
tation of  Moving  Pictures,"  by  Edrth 
i  Lang  and  George  West.   This  book  of  62 
pages  may  be  of  assistance  to  church 
organists  as  well  as  to  organists  in 
theatres  devoted  to  film  plays.  The 
.  general  reader  will  be  interested  in  the 
repertoire  for  the  moving  pictures.  Vil-j 
|.  lanous  (sic)  characters  may  thus  be  ac- 
[  companied  musically:  P»obbers  in  drama., 
{Smugglers'    Chorus    from  "Carmen"; 
1  Sinister  Villain,  music  of  Mephistopheles 
in  Gounod's  "Faust";  Roue  or  Vampire, 
Scarpia's  music  in  "Tosca";  Revengeful 
Villain,    introduction    and   finale  from 
"Pagllacci."  ,  "In  the  presence  of  actual 
death  observe  silence." 

"The  Rose  of  the  World"  is  taken  as 
an  example  of  how  a  photoplay  may 
musically   clothed.     "The   Viceroy  has 
left  Rose's  boudoir.    She  gets  out  a  box 
of  letters  and   tries  to  read  some  of 
them:  her  emotion  overcomes  her  and 
she  faints   INevin's   'The   Rosary';  en- 
deavor to  make  the  climax  of  the  song 
synchronize  with  the  moment  at  Which 
Rose  faints).    Over  half  tho  book  deals 
with  the  art  of  accompanying  pictures; 
in  the  remaining  pages  there  is  useful 
advice  to  any  organist.   There  is  a  curi- 
ous section,  the  identification  of  tone- 
colors   for   descriptive   purposes.  Wo 
,  learn  that  for  a  scene  of  temptation 
I  one  should  use  the  clarinet  or  oboe  stop 
[  with  string  quality  in  the  aceompani- ' 
•  mcnt;  for  "suspicion"  pull  the  clarinet 
stop.    There  is  a  sufficient  index. 
Personal 

,'    It  was  stated  not  long  ago  that  Alex- 
ander   Siloti.    the    charming  Rusaiar 
;  pianist  and  gentleman   whose  playin! 
i  here  is  well  remembered,  had  died.  Nov 
.  it  is  stated  positively  that  ho  is  living  ' 
!  safe  and  sound  in  Helsinsfors.  They 
have  a  habit  in  Russia  of  killing  men 
and  then  bringing  them  to  life:  Chalia- 
pin.  the  bass,  and  Maxim  Gorki,  thef, 
novelist,  for  example. 

Jean  Gerardy,  the  brilliant  violoncel- 
list, may  give  concerts  in  England  in 
the  spring  lie.  enlisted  in  the  Belgian 
army  in  1914,  and  now,  demobilized  and 
decorated,  he  is  taking  up  concert  work! 
•gain. 

Delius's  "Song  of  the  High  Hills,"  pro- 


service.    At  present  it  is  at 
vantage." 

The  London  Times  of  the  same  date 
published  a  long  article  discussing  the 
question  of  whether  there  should  be 
music  in  the  theatre. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  recent  per- 
formance of  Purcell's  "Fairy  Queen"  at 
Cambridge  (Eng.)  was  the  first  on  any 
stage  since  16t>3.  Dr.  Gratton  Flood  says 
that  the  first  performance  -was  in  1892] 
and  that  there  was  a  performance  in 
1703  at  Drury  Lane. 

Bantoek's  Hebridean  tone  poem  "The 
Sea  Reivers"  was  performed  in  London 
Feb.  21:  "A  vigorous  piece  of  music," 
says  the  Times,  "having  one  of  the  He- 
bridean folksongs  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Kcnne'dy  Eraser  a#  Its 
principal  theme,  it  keeps  that  theme 
well  in  the  foreground  and  surrounds  It 
picturesquely  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
gale  beating  on  the  rock-bound  coast 
1  and  the  adventurous  romance  of  the 
i  sea-reivers'  life.  It  is  all  seen  rather 
'■  in  the  green  moonlight  of  the  theatre, 
,  ihat  moon  which  continues  to  shine  on 
|  the  darkest  night  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  see  the  faces  of  the  actors. 
As  the  music  reaches  its  climax  wre  ex- 
pect the  curtain  to  rise,  showing  us  the 
lightning  flashing  on  the  back  cloth  and 
the  chorus  carefully  huddled  close  to 
the  footlights  singing  Hook-o'-rinyo ! 
When  winds  do  blow.  It  would  be  an 
effective  opening  and  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  tone-poem  the  composer 
seems  already  to  have  found  some  of  the 
music  for  the  necessary  love  interest  of 
such  a  romantic  opera.  Perhaps  he  will 
develop  the  idea.'' 

Here  is  shrewd  criticism  in  a  few 
words:  "Mme.  K'irkby  Lunn  sang  Saint- 
Saena's  'La  Fiancee  du  Timballer'  not 
quite  as  formerly,  but  rather  as  though 
she  were  recalling  what  it  used  to 
mean." 

For  the  first  time— and  this  develop- 
ment is  remarkable— an  important  musi- 
cal composition  has  appeared  us  a 
gramophone  record  before  its  public 
performance.  Tins  won;  is  an  orches- 
tral suite.  "Fantasy  Scenes  from  an 
Eastern  Romance."  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Harty.  published  by  the  Columbia  com-' 
puny  on  two  double-sided  discs.  It  has 
been  recorded  by  the  composer  himself 
conducting  the  Court  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

The  suite  is  in  four  movements,  and 
appears  not  to  be  profound  but 
thoroughly  picturesque  and  engaging 
music— an  addition  to  the  long  series  of 
works  in  modern  music  inspired  by  the 
color  and  strangeness  of  the  Orient, 
rather  than  by  actual  oriental  music— A 
London  exchange. 


paniment  of  music  by  M.  Darius  Mil- 
'haud,   which  is  most  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  evoke  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
American  bars  and  ragtime  rhythms.  > 
The    spectacle    also    included  three 
Jcharmijig   short    orchestral   pieces  by 
Satte  (first  performance);  "Adieu,  New 
TYork!"  an  acrobatic  dance,  music  by 
Ceorge  Auric;  an  orchestral  overture  by 
Francis  Poulen,  and  the  latter  s  clever 
setting   of   M.    Cocteau's    "Cocardes,  • 
sung  by  M.  Koubitzlty  .  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  one  violin,  comet-a-piston,  | 
trombone,   side-drum,   and  tnangle-an 
ingenious  reminiscence  of  Parisian  street 
music,  such  as  is  to  be  heard,  for  ex- 
ample, on  July  14  accompanying  the 
"Bals  Populates."— London  limes, 
Feb.  25. 

German  Songs  from  Foreigners 
in  English  Concert  Halls 

Mme.  Donalda    and    M.  Mischa-Leor, 
gave  a  joint  recital  at  the  Aeolian  Hal  . 
Their  voices  'both  blend  and  contrast, 
and  ft  scene  from  Massenet's  Manon, 
.  was  apart  from  a  lack  of  agreement  on 
'  a  high  B.  a  good  example  of  concerted 
singing.    As  to  the  discrepancy,  one. 
could  not  complain  of  not  being  fore- 
warned, since  the  notes  of  ^fl 
been  taken  throughout  the  afternoon  by 
Mme.  Donalda  flat    and    by    M.  Leon 
sharp.     In  moderation   these  are,  no 
doubt,  legitimate  effects,  but  the  two 
combined  have  been  known  before  now 
■,to  drive  people  from  t"e  room. 
'    We  were  grateful  to  Mme.  Donalda 
for  showing  us  one  most  musical  sons  I 
|"Les  Cigales,"  of  Chabrier;  and  for  the 
dry  way  in  which  she  managed  the  ? 
French  patter  in  Momus's  song  from 
"Phoebus    and    Pan."     M.    Leon    was  { 
chiefly  concerned  in  getting  his  German 
'  songs'  received  back  again  '"to  favor. 
But  to  scream  "meine  eigene  Cesta.t  [ 
and  to  wax  sentimental  over  "so  schoen 
to  rein  und  hold"  was  not  the  way  to 
do'Mt    and  to  garble  the  lament  from 

■  "Dido  and  Aeneas"  in  the  first  place 
and  rely  on  loud  and  soft  effects,  with 

!  nothing'bctween,  in  the  aeo,rt«»*l 
I  alienate  the   sympathy  on  which,  the 
foreign  singer  lives.  ..  J 

I    We  are  busy  just  now  recovering  the 
hundreds  of  our  own  songs  we  have 
forgotten,  and  there  >s  no  room  for  the 
'  foreigner  who  mars  German  and  ™™°M 
make   English   songs.     He   had   better  | 
have  stuck  to  his  Scandinavian,  wheie. 

■  with  his  knowledge  and  our  ignorance, 
he  was  on  comparatively  safer  K'ound; 
especially  as  the  audience,  or  that  lar„e 
part  of  It  that  is  in  statu  P«W«  « 
not  even  that,  took  them  for  the  Get>- 
man  for  which  they  had  voted.  The 
words  were  inaudible,  and  it  was  UK> 
much  for  .those  demonstrative  hears!  s, 
who  applaud  without  taste  or  knowl- 
edge to  know  from  the  mere  sound 
of  the  music  tho  difference  between 
Merikanto  and  Schumann. 

What  we  want  of  German  songs  from 
foreigners  is  that  they  should  be  sung 
better  than  we  can  sing  them  ourselves, 
or  else  that  the  program  snould  look 
beyond  the  three  or  four  dozen  that 
long  uRe  has  made  trite,  and  that  their 
reintroductlon  should  not  interfere  wLh 
tne  movement  to  exploit  our  own  re- 
sources. But  .tho  two  hundred  or  so 
different  audiences  of  London  will,  no 
doubt  sit  complacently  through  any- 
thing down  to  the  Lacedaemonian  ges- 
tures of  Hippokleidec.-London  Times. 


noRB 


A  Note  pn  Thackeray,  Novelist, 
and  the  Cinematograph 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  tho  sapper  or  the 
cinematograph.  They  say  that  a  man 
from  the  "movies"  has  been  photo- 
graphing an  histrionic  Col.  Newcome  in 
the  sacred  shades  of  the  Charterhouse. 
Though  we  do  not  much  desire  to  see 
Col  Newcome  die  upon  the  screen,  we 
must  allow  the  right  of  the  cinema  as 
of  other  forms  of  art,  to  take  its  good 
where  it  finds  it.    Whether  the  manner 


happy   mnrri.tgr    with    tho   breathless  11 
vehemence   of  tho  "movies"   we  may1 
doubt,  but  tho  ndventurc  was  worth  1 
making.     It  is.  perhaps',  not  likely  toll 
take  lovers  of  Thackeray  to  the  t>iiluro[ 
pilacr,  but  it  may  persuade  tho  lovers] 
of  the  picture  palace  to  spend  an  hourf 
or   two   wit  h    Thackeray.  Insurgent; 
youth  is  fond  of  boasting  that  It  knows 
not  the  man.     For  a  brief  season  he ' 
had  his  sceptre  and  his  throne,  but  lie  is 
jjl  no  longer  among  tho  sovereigns  of  lit-  ( 
J  teralure.    But  it  is  the  eternal  duty  of  i 
[youth   to  decry    the    loyalties  of  its' 
[j  fathers,  and  Thackoray,  "If  aught  of  j 
things  that  here  befall  touch  a  spirit] 
I'  amoug  things  divine."  is  the  last  of  ' 
PI  men  to  misunderstand  the  situation.  We 
•  do  not  prophesy  for  him  vast  auliencesj 
||  in  the  future,  even  in  the  height  of  his  , 
fame,  ho  was  not  a  hero  of  tho  masses, 
but  his  work  will  survive  the  fashions 
which  are  now  adored  by  youth.    The  I 
cinematograph     visiting-  Charterhouse 
found  a  different  scene  from  that  which  , 
Thackeray  know  and  loved.    Tho  boys 
of  the  oW  foundation  aro  gone  to  a 
Surrey  hill,   und  another  school   and  I 
other  buildings  hold  tho  ground,  but  the  | 
Guesten    Hall  still  stands,   and  there 
the  cinema's  Col.  Nowcoine  met  Waster  [ 
i  live.    Still  the  old  gentlemen  pension- 
ers of  tho  hospital  gaiher  in  their  black 
gowns  as  in  the  days  when  Thackeray  | 
heard  them  "coughing  feebly  in  the  twi- 
light," and  fancied  Thomas  Xewoome 
among  them  uttering  the  responses  to 
the  Psalm:  "Though  he  fall  lie  shall  not 
be  utterly  cast  down:  for  tho  Lord  up- 
hoideth  him  with  His  hand."  We  cannot 
tell  what  the  "movies"  will  make  of 
that,  nor  of  that  last  scene  of  all  when 
to  the  chapel  bell  the  old  man's  hands 
beat     time    and,     smiling,     he  said, 
"Adsum,"  and  died.    The  work  of  the 
cinematograph  is  in  two  classes.    It  has 
a  Held  air  its  own  in  telling  such  stories 
as  are  made  up  of  action  and  in  which 
what  can  be  seen  is  all  that  matters. 
It  can  provide  a  series  of  illustrations 
to  other  work,  making  vivid  to  those 
who  need  the  pictorial  appeal  what  is 
addressed  to  the  mind.     Some  of  us, 
though  Thackeray  was  not  among  them, 
do  not  much  Care  for  illustrations,  but 
it  is  a  minority's  creed.    If  the  thing  be 
done  wisely  it  Is  likely  enough  that  the 
film  of  Col.  Newcome  may  send  many 
more  readers  to  the  book.   Jut  however 
that  may  be,  his  story  is  not  among  the 
things    which    pass    away.     The  old 
scenes  are  changed,  the  old  memories 
have  sought  another  home,  but  the  life 
jid  death  of  the  greatest  of  old  Car- 
^  slans  are  a  possession  forever.— Eon- 
Daily  Telegraph. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SfXPAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:30  P.   M.  Mr. 
Krelalcr,  violinist.    See  special  notice. 

Koaton  Opera  House,   7:30  P.   M.  Julia 
Claaaaen,  mezzo-soprano.    Sec  special  notice, 

Arlington   Theatre,   2:30  P.   M.  Maunig 
Berberian,  Armenian  mezzo-contralto. 

Colonial  Theatre.  8  P.  M.    Orchestral  con- 
cert.   Sec  special  notice, 

Copley-Plaza,  9  P.  M.  Eva  Gantliier.  mez- 
zo-soprano. Polk  songs,  arranged  by  Havel : 
.  Vers  l'eglise,  Adieu  mon  bon  homme: 
Merlin  dans  son  bercean,  arranged  by  I.ad- 
mironit;  Sinigaglia,  Vinettc;  Uobnssy,  La 
Chevelure;  Hue,  J'ai  "pleure  en  re^e:  G. 
Inure.  Clair  de  lune;  Lnparra,  Lettrc  aune 
Espagnole:  Java  and  Malay  folk  songs  in 
eostumc,  arranged  by  Paul  Selig:  Turlna, 
Kima;  de  Eolln  Segnldllla;  Rim  ky-Korsa- 
koff.  air  from  "Coq  6'Or." 
.MONDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Mnrcla  Van 
I  Dresser,  mezzo-soprano,  Rossi .  Odolce  otte, 
Canto  d'Aprlle.  8lmllltndlnc,  Sul  Prato: 
Saint-Saens,  Aimons  nous,  pomuuoi  restcr 
seulefte;  Duparc.  La  Vie  Anterleurc;  Gounod. 
I*-    Bosdgnol.    Dehnssy,  Mer   est  plus 

l~-lle;  K.  Wolff,  Within  a  (iarden,  All  Things 
in  World  Have  Speech.  Dame  N'lglitlngalo, 
Qoldan  Cradles  Swinging,  Eternal:  Suohr, 
Hos,  S.rftiy  Bloomlug:  Wade.  Meet  Me  l>y 
Moonlight:  DobsoV  At  tho  Edge  of  the  Sea  : 
Sihelle,  Non  bo  parole. 

■  mi  in  Hull  ,v  hiiWty.M.. ,,  AJimiinli'  l  anil 

[VBHDiAY— Stelnert  Ha.ll.  8:13  P.  M.  Mrs.  i 
Stanley  Ross  Fisher,  ltiezzo-soprano.  Sacchlnl. 
lent  mon  Eonbeur;  •  G.  Fame  Lc  Secret; 
I'aladilhe,  I.amento  Provencal ;  Chabrler. 
Villanelle  ties  pellts  canards;  Dupare. 
I'Kilyle;  Dvorak.  Sours  My  Mother  Taught 
Me  and  lu  His  Wide  and  Ample  Linen  V«e- 
ture;  Converse,  Silent  Noon;  Carpenter, 
Wall  Te  Come  in  Early  Spring:  Fisher. 
Would  Goo!  I  Wero  the  Tender  Apple  Blon- 
some;  Binding,  Light.  George  fiioyntop. 
tenor.  Pallonl.  Domanl;  A.  Blmbonl,  K  mo 
tie  voglio  Andar;  Watts,  Addle;  Capri, 
Naples;  Paladilhe,  Psyche;  Gounod,  Sere- 
nade; Masaenct,  Oh!  Silos  lleurs  avalent  ilea 
yenx;  Lalo,  Anliade;  Massenet.  Vain  U rinse- 
lidea;  Grant-Sehaefcr,  Tlie  Sea;  Whclpiey. 
1  Know  a  Hill;  Loud.  In  Maytime.  Mrs. 
Dudley  Fitts,  accompanist. 

Jordan  Hall.  S:13  P.  M.    Lilian  Pnid-l"". 
soprano.     Handel,  Let  Me  Wander  Vi.  CS 
seen;    Paradles.    Lunl    reseeileto;    Pifif.  lew 
Si  tu  m'nmi ;  WeckerUn.  rfoantons  lea  amourj 
de  jean;  Old  English,  When  Love  la  Kind; 
Bishop.  The  Dishing  White  Sergeant:  Pala- 
dilhe, Psyche;  Bourgauet  r>ucouilroy,  The  An- 
gelus ;  Saint-Saens,  Guitares  et  Mandoltnea : 
Bizet.  Auieu  da  1'  hotesse  urahe;  Treharne. 
Remember  Me  When  I  Am  Gone  Away  and 
OoteU:  Homer,  Sheep  and  Lau.bs;  Ganz.  Love 
In  a  Cottage;  Manna-Zueca,  The  Big  Blrown 
Bear:   Bachmanlnorr,   Spring  Floods,  liny 
man  Bnitckan.  accompanist. 
\\  r.i>M..SDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Fourth 
concert  of  the  Boston  Musical  Assocfatlc*.  , 
Mr.  Longy.  director.     Buys.  Romantic  Sere- 
nade (Durrell  String  Quartet:  Misses  Dnr- 
iv  II.  Symonds.  Golden.  Ridley);  John  Bench. 
Naive  Landscapes,  suite  for  Bate  (Mr.  Lau- 
rent), oboe  iMr.  Longy).  clarinet  (Mr.  Ml- 
mart),  piano  (Mr.  Beach)  :  Vuughan  Will- 
iams, "On  Wenlock  Edge."     Six  songs  for 
tenor  with  piano  and  string  quartet  (Hulo. 
P.  Rohlnaon.  tenor);  Gritfes,  Poem  for  fl.d 
and  small  orchestra  (Marlon  Jorqan,  3 o t > ' . 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:13  P.  M.  Jeatth 
Morae-Beretis'  n,   soprano.     Gluck.   "On  Sid- 
le"  from   "Aleeste   ;    Schute-',  To  Music 
I    'Schumann,  Roses  :  Franz,  Love  antr  .%  ■.  . 
Rubinstein,   The   Dew   Is   Sparkling;  Wo 
Ferrari,  Rispetto;  Massenet,  air  from  "E» 
clarmonde"  ;  Duparc.  Chanson  Trieste:  Ravel. 
Greek  song;  Cuilllier,  An  bord  de  l'eau;  De 
bussy.  La  Chevelure;  Grovlez.  Gultarea  rt 
Mandolines;    Rachmaninoff,    N'lgbt;  Carpen 
ter  The  Flayer  Qneen:  Horsman.  Thus  Wl 
<lom  Sings;  Puccini,   "O  mlo  babblno  raio' 
from    "Gianni   Schicchl."     Arthur  Fiedler. 


t  IM  li  concert  l,y  thr  II.. "t  ,,  S.  nvp'l  .  v  <  'i 
chestra.    Mr.  Motiteux,  roudiiatnr.  tee  alierlal 

Jordan  Hall.  8:10  r.  M.    Vnw  Ikitk  Trio 

(geiplone  Guldl,  violin;  Cornelius  Von  VIM. 
violoncello;  Clarence  Adler,  Piano).   Bra  lima 

Trio,    R   major,    U|>.   8    <reHa«l   en't  linn): 
Haydn.  Trio  No.  1,  li  uiujot;  Smetana,  Trio, 
Op.  13.  G  minor. 
SATCRDAY — Jordan   Hall.   8   P.    M.  Mabel 
Garrison,  soprano.    See  eparlal  notice, 

'Svmphouy  Hall,  8  F.   M.  Repetition 
Friday's  Symphony  concert.     Mr.  Moouu 
conductor. 


mil 


MM 


Mirte.  Helen  Stanley  appeared  at 
Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  In  a 
varied  and  brilliant  recital  of  the  fol- 
'owlng  program: 

S'Ingnnna    ehl    erode    (from    the  opera, 

Medoro)  a.  Sartl 

Stizzoso.    in!o   stlzzoso  Pergoleat 

Huah-a-ba  Btrdle.  Croon  (old  Scotch  bor- 
der nurse  ion)  arr  A.  MoNat 

Maiden  at  the  Spring  G.  Qoldmark 

Beau  Solr  C.  Dcbuasy 

Lo   Rouet  ;  E.  Paladlhle 

Contemplation   Ch.  M.  Wider 

ILa   Pavone  Alfred  Bruncau 

ILamento   Philippe  ^Denaut 

[  Fior  dl  Slepe  u.  Sgambuti 

I'nnamorato  dl  due  Otovlnettl 

Alberto  Blmbonl 

The   Last  Song  Anton  Dvorak 

Tho  Brook   .Anton  Dvorak 

The  Cuckoo  i  T.  Tschalkowsky 

Nocturne  dea  Cantllenea. .   Pnldovvskl 

Ah!  Love  but  a  Day  Daniel  Protheroe 

The  Epitaph  of  a  Butterfly.  .Marlon  Bauer 

Twilight  ,  ..Katherlne  Glenn 

|  I  Know   Oustao  Ferrari 

The  songs  by  Marlon  Bauer  and  Gus- 
tav  I'arrarl  were  dedicated  to  Mme. 
Stanley.  The  singer  graciously  responded 
to  the  call  for  enoores  after  the  Lamen- 
to,  the  song  by  Blmbonl,  tho  Nocturne, 
and  the  final  number  of  the  program. 

Covering  as  it  did  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terest—folk song,  tragic  lament,  love, 
entreaty,  humor  and  contemplation— the 
program  was  well  calaulatod  to  find  re- 
sponse somewhere  In  every  hearer. 

Mme.  Stanley  sanjr  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  weather  that  made  her  voice 
less" responsive  in  tone  than  In  handling. 
She  sang  with  a  fine  control  but  with 
husklness  that  was  evident  in  the  mid- 
dle register  especially.  It  might  easily 
have  seemed  to  some  of  her  hearers  tin- 
fortunate  that  she  did  not  allow  the 
songs  more  often  to  speak  for  them- 
selves and  deliver  their  own  message. 
She  wove  so  thick  a  web  of  nods  and 
becks  and  wreathed  smiles  about  them, 
with  a  tendency  to  make  a  triumphant 
passage  always  like  the  defiance  of 
Iphigenia  to  the  deities  and  a  falling 
cadence  like  the  last  hreath  of  spent 
effort,  that  sometimes  the  song  was 
only  dimly  going  in  the  midst  of  the  ren- 
dering. This  was  especially  evident  in  the 
singing  of  the  Scottish  border  song, 
-hich  might  have  stepped  from  an 
opera. 

But  the  singing  of  the  "Maiden  of  the 
Spring,"  of  the  "Beau  Soir."  of  the 
first  part  of  the  "Lamento."  and  of  the 
"Nocturne"  was  most  pleasing,  though 
the  high  notes  were  too  often  sharp  and 
hard.  The  unexpected  humor  at  the  close 
[of  the  Cuckoo  song  by  Terhaikowsky 
crii.sllt  tiie  audience  with  delight. 

Everyone  in  the  audience  must  have 
been  delighted  at  the  exceptionally  clear 
enunciation,  which  revealed  that  there 
van  a  meaning  1"  words  as  well  as  mu- 
sic.   And    gratitude   may  well  be  felt 


very  Interesting.  The  audience  received 
her  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  An<] 
She  was  justly  accorded  much  applause 
throughout  her  program 
j  Miss  Orcsser  c,,v  pretty  perform- 
ance oi  the  Bach  violin  concerto  and 
Iwaa  entertaining  In  the  other  ,,j..,.„s  t|,lU 
(she  played 


*7  *  * 


we  asked  recently  _ 
darnlck." 

"B.  P."  of  Boston  writes ;    "  'Damlck'K? 
Is  a  boy  s  word  and  a  word  not  likely  " 
to  he  met  with  In  print.    Almost  every, ' ' 
boy  throughout  the  middle  West  knows 
that  it  is  a  stone,  usually  about  the  slzei. 
of  the  list,  suitable  for  throwing.  That 
delightful  game  of  'duck  on  the  rock" 
Is  always  played  with  dernlcks."  In  our 
little  village,  although  we  playod  duck, 
etc.,  we  never  heard  the  word  "dcrnlck," 
nor  did  we  know  there  was  such  a  word 
until  the  cartoonist  put  It  in  Elmer  Tug- 
gles's  mouth. 


that  Mme.  Stanley  sang  even  some  of 
the  foreign  songs  in  English. 

Mr.  Zoller's  playing  was  throughout 
pleasing,  unobstructlve  but  ^.w.t.ij.  >, 
artistic.  i  1 1 

YVETTE  GUSLBERT 

East  night  Yvette  Guilbert  gave  a  re- 
cital at  Jordan  Hall.  She  was  assisted 
by  Emily  Gresser,  violinist.  Edmund  i 
Rickett  was  the.  accompanist  at  the  j 
piano.  Mme.  Guilbert  sang  the  follow*- 
ing  pieces:  Le  Miracle  de  St.  Berthe, 
Ea  Manchotte,  au  les  TrOls  Journees 
de  la  Vierge  Marie  (15th  century); 
C'est  le  Mai  (16th  century);  La  Mort  de 
Jean  Renaud  (15th  century);  Two  Fas- 
iourelles;  Si  je  suts  Trouvee;  Eourdant 
(15th  century);  Chansons  Crinoline 
(Epoch  1S30);  Entrous  dansce  petit1 
Hois;  T'en  souirens-tu?;  Ea  Rauvre 
Innocente;  Modernltes  Poetiqucs;  Ecou- 
tes  dans  le  Jardin,  La  Complatnte  du 
pauvre  corps  humain;  La  Femnw;  3. 
Ferrari.  Miss  Gresser  played  Bach's 
second  concerto  in  15  major;  Hymn  to 
the  Sun,  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Le  ■. 
Coo.  d'Or"  and  other  numbers. 
.  Mme.  Guilbert  appeared  in  costume  for 
eacli  group  of  songs.  She  sang  "LeJ 
Miracle  de  8to.  Berthe"  for  the  first 
>*h»e  it  has  ever  been  performed  ir. 
public.  An  *ld  legend,  it  tells  of  how 
the  Lord  gave  arms  lo  an  armless  ser- 
vant on  Christmas  night,  so  that  sh. 
tali'ht  aid  the  Virgin  in  giving  birth  to 
Se  Saviour.  Mme.  Gullbert's  inierpre- 
(felions  were  excellent.  Before  each 
■number  she  spoke  in  a  vastly  entertain- 
ing wav  about  tho  music  at  hand,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  each  piece  m  an 
inimitable  manner,  and  ek'.ng  out  her 
talks  with  gi'uceful,  perfect  gestures, 
everv  imaginable  kind  of  exclamation, 
and  manv  asides  to  the  au.lie  '<•'•  the 
wnv    of    droll,    deprecating.  clucking 


accompanist. 


Apropos  de  Bottes 

{From  the  German  of  Johann  Martin  Mueller.) 

Once  there  was  a  Gardener. 
Who  sang  all  day  a  dirge  to  his  poor  flowers:  • 
He  often  stooped  and  klseed  'em 
.   After  thunder  ahowera- 
His  nerves  were  delicate,  thougrh  fresh  air  is' 
deemed  a  gardener 
•  Of  the  cuman  system  I 

Coffin's  Corrector 

As  the  World  Wags: 

•May  I  not  venture  a  mild  protest 
against  Capt.  Coffin's  apparent  lack  of 
decent  consideration  for  impartial  ac-  ■ 
curacy?  This  merely  out  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Liverpool  Jarge/  who 
was  cabin  boy  with  me  on  the  old  Wal- 
rus, and  as  I  many  times  remarked  be- 
fore I  matriculated  at  Prof.  Copeland's 
board  echool  at  Cambridge,  a  finer  fig- 
urehead for  a  gentleman  of  fortune  I 
never  foregathered  with.  Eheu  fugaces! 

It  Is  true  enough,  indeed,  that  he  was 
at  Brest,  as  I  myself  saw  him  there 
when  I  was  chaplain  of  the  Reliable, 
though  I  must  confess  that  I  rather 
avoided  him,  as  our  altered  social  status 
had  by  that  time  stamped  him  as  one 
whom  one  does  not  "know.  But  mon 
Dieu!  We  must  honor  the  dead  if  not 
the  living— nine  illae  lacrymae.  Though 
himself  never  a  stickler  for  strict  and 
undeviating  truth,  yet  how  blasphemous- 
ly would  ho  deride  the  distorted  and 
garbled  obituary  which  Capt.  Coffin 
quilts  together  in  a  lamentable  patch- 
work of  fancy.  Rest,  perturbed  spirit, 
until  you  rise  again!  Rest  under  a 
coverlet  more  warmly  woven,  more  ten-  - 
derly  tucked  in  for  your  long  sleep. 

I  have  always  been  lenient  toward  or- 
thographic error.  Orthography  nascitur.y 
non-fit;  men  of  profound  culture  and  at-! 
tainment  are  not  necessarily  its  confi- 
dants.  So  much  for  Capt.  Coffin's  pre- 
sentation of  the  Course  d'AJout.    But  no 
German  prisoners,   surely,   could  have 
been  employed  upon  it;  I  never  saw  them, 
there.    Invariably   they   were   in  the 
freight  yards  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
rocky  slope   leading   down   from  the 
Course  d'Ajout.   And  officialy,  at  least, 
the  word  "PIG"  was  never  stencilled 
upon  their  backs,  "P.  G."  possibly.  Well, 
Jarge  "busted  away"  from  them  and 
"headed  for  the  caffy  on  the  corner." 
What  cafe  on  what,  corner?    In  that 
vicinity  the  only  cafo  on  any  corner  (I 
know  them  all)  is  the  "Bar  d'Ocean"  on  , 
the  waterfront  a  mile  away.    And  to  > 
reach  this  from   the  Course  d'Ajout, 
Jarge  must  descend   two  long  rocky 
Slopes,  across  two  streets  and  tho  rail- 
road yards,  and  finally  turn  down  an-  . 
other  small  street;  being  during  the  lab-  A 
»er  stages  of  his?  progress  entirely  lncisi- 
bie  to  his  biographer.  Yet  Capt.  Coffin 
distinctly  sees  him  run  down  by  a  cam-  ! 
•on  and  knocked  back  on  his  tracks  fully 
a  half-mile  to  the  railroad  track  again. 
\  train  then  rounds  by  the  curve  by  the 
"chatoo"   (location   accurate,   but  dls- 
*ance  from  the  human  target  about  two 
miles)  and  propels  Jarge  (It  must,  have)  > 
hack  across  two  streets  and  Into  the  har- 
bor.    As  nearly  as  I  m^y  judge,  this  • 
should  be  at  about  the  location  of  the  ( 

CafoSt.  Nicholas.  Again,  a  steamer  from 
tho  swinging  bridge  (probably  from  the 
naval  base  near  the  Rue  de  Slam,  at 
least  3000  metres  away)  then  mangles 
him  in  her  propellers;  though  the  water 
Into  which  he  must  have  fallen  has  no 
sufficient  depth  for  a  steamer,  and  tr* 
reach  him  in  the  tlmo  suggested  she 
must  have  passed  the  Port  de  Commerce 
and  skirted  the  outer  end  of  a  long  quay 
or  breakwater-a  tour  de  force  of  navi- 
gation possible  only  in  the  cinema.  Most 
important  of  all.  the  cafe's  of  Brest  arc 
not  closed  at  5  P.  M.  I  know  this.  And 
Capt  Coffin  should  know  it.  They  are. 
closed  between  2:30  and  4:30  P.  M;;  open1; 
from  4:30  to  9:30  P.  M. 

Could  Capt.  Coffin  really  have  writ- 
ten this  farrago?  Extraordinary!  Prom 
my  remembrance  of  tho  worthy  man.  his 
log  was  uniformly  quite  all  right,  though 
his  seamanship  may  have  been  open  tt 
criticism-he  persistently  c»rr»ednstl'n" 
in  a  head  breeze,  if  I  recollect.  Be  thai 
B«  it  may,  fact  and  fancy  are  but  poo 
ohinmates.  and  I  have  always  felg  tnaj.. 


hand  soever,  rhould  at  lea*t  scknowl 

edge  their  official  rating*. 

L.  JOHN  SILVER. 

Execution  Hocks.    ,  m*t 

On  the  Side 

As  the  World  Wi|i: 

I  eannot  think  for  the  lit*  of  nw 
whether  I  sent  you  the  tran*condonU5 
important  Information  that  our  dtstin 
gulahed  fellow-cltlien,  the  venerable  Mr 
Llndall  Wlnthrop,  haa  for  many  yeare 
excited  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
public  by  creasing  his  trousers  on  the 
side.  The  photographs  of  Kins;  George 
In  the  Sunday  papers  show  that  he,  too. 
lias  come,  to  It. 

Then  did  I  tell  you  of  the  late  Will 
lam  Hunt's  remark  about  lacquerT- 
"Good  Japaneso  lacquer  has  leas  of 
man's  weakness  and  more  -  of  Ood'sf 
Strength  than  any  other  human  prod- 
uct." This  ;H  connection  with  yout 
opening  paragraph  a  day  or  two  afo. 

Boston.  GEORGE  BUNION. 


Limejuicer 
As  the  World  Wags : 

The  term  "llmejulcer"  was  a  common 
term  used  to  express  contempt  for  Ens;-  j 
lish  sailors  as  far  tiack  as  18*8  or  18-80. 
The  U.  S.  A.  merchant  service  issued  J 
rations  of  grog  to  sailors  on  long  voy- 
ages  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy.  Gror 
was  the  term  used  for  rum.  and  wu 
considered  a  man's  drink.  That  Eng- 
land furnished  lime  Juice  only  was 
thought  to  be  cheap.  "Llmejulcer"  was 
a  term  of  derision.  While  I  was  a  sailor 
I  never  heard  the  term  "llmle"  used. 

Boston.         DR.  W.  E.  BROCKETT. 


"Under  Over" 

As  the  World  Wage: 

When,  many  years  ago,  I  came  over, 
a  poor  boy,  with  just  a  box  of  books,  and. 
as  I  was  forced  to  believe,  too  much  of  a 
thickness  of  accent  and  vocabulary,  an 
ancient  Vermonter,  tart  of  speech  and 
tart  of  countenance,  curtly  admonished 
me  to  "talk  United  States." 

Well,  in  Monday's  Herald — thanks  be 
— I  was  enjoying  a  wise  editorial  from 
the  Maiden  Evening  News,  ot»  Vacations 
and  Sick  Leaves;  and  I  read  that  the 
commonwealth  is  "giving  its  employe* 
vacations  and  sick  leave  days  under  otw 
a  dozen  conditions." 

That  I  take  to  be  "United  States."  But 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  complete  be- 
wilderment of  any  other  alien  than  a 
sanftulnary  tSaxonlan  son  of  a  sea  cook, 
we'll  say.  over  the  under  over  a  dozen. 
^         RALPH  WARDLAW  GLOAC 

MME.  GAUTHIER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

j    Mme.   Eva   Gauthler,  mezzo-soprano 
gave  a  concert  last  night  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Her  program  was  as  follows :  La 
itoas,  vers  l'eglise  (Greek),  Adieu,  mo 
bon  homme    (Spanish),    arranged  b. 
J  Ravel;  Merlin  darts  son  berceau  (Brit 
Itany)  arranged  by  Ladmlrault;  Ninette 
((seventh  century),  arranged  by  Slnlgag- 
1 1  la.,  Debussy,  La  Chcvelure;  Hue  J'al 
pleure  en  reve  ;  G.  Faure,  Clair  de  Lune; 
Lapara,  Lettre  a  une  Espagnole.  Folk 
I  songs  of  Java  and  Malay  States,  ar- 
il ranged  by  Paul  Selig  and  Constant  van 
?lder   Wal;    Turlna,    Rlma :    De  Falla, 
'4  Seguldilla ;    Rlmsky-Korsakoff,  Salut 
''*  toi  Solell  from  "Coq  d'or.'' 

For  three  years  Mme.  Gauthler 
been  applauded  in  New  York  as  a  sing 
of  unfamiliar  and  fascinating  songs, 
•songs  of  an  exotic  quality.  It  would 
have  been  pleasant  last  night  to  hear 
one  or  two  of  Ravel's  "Hlstolres  Natur- 
elles";  Stravinsky's  comical  Russian 
songs  with  the  mocking  accompaniment 
of  various  Inslruments;  songs  by  the 
ultra-modem  Italian  composers,  as  Mall- 
plero  and  Cnssella;  songs  by  Delagc. 
Milhaud,  Dcodat  de  Severac,  John  lre.il 
land,  Cyril  Scott,  Josef  Holbrooke  ana  : 
the  extraordinary  Erik  Satle.  Her  reper- 
toire is  rich;  her  Interpretation  would 
no  doubt  have  been  dellghtfu1. 

As  It  was,  some  of  the  songs  suns;] 
last  night  wero  requested.   Otherwise  It  | 

would  not  be  easy  to  nrcount  for  the 
appearance  of  Hue's  "J'al  pleure  en 
reve,"  which  Is  Indeed  hackneyed.  And 
it  ramo  between  tho  beautiful  sones^0| 
Dehnssy  and  Gabriel  Faure!  SWWge 
to  say,  It  was  this  commonplace  song 
that  excited  the  most  spontaneous  ap- 
plause, and  Mme.  Gauthler  was  obliged 
to  repeat  It. 

When  she  comes  again  she  will  prob- 
ably sing  for  herself— as  Carmen  re- 
marked to  Don  Jose  when  she  was  hum- 
ming her  intoxicating  ditty— anfl  thus'j 
sinning  will  add  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
hearers  and  give  them  Joy. 

A  word  about  tho  program  as  it  stood. 
Ravel   arranged   fl\»  <;r  ek  folk  mnga 
In  1907;   three  years  later,  a  French! 
folk  song,  an  Italian,  a  Spanish,  and',, 
a  Hebraic.  Paul  Emlle  Ladmlrault.  born 
at  Nantes  in  1877.  is  little  known  htm 
yet  he  has  written  two  operas—  "Gilles  del 
ReS"  was  performed  at  Nantes  in  1X'J3 
—orchestral  pieces,  choruses,  music,  fori; 
the  church,  piano  pieces,  many  songs.  '., 
".Merlin  in    His  Cradle"  was  arranged 
In  1906.    Turlna  In  known  hero  chiefly 
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i  Mrac  Gtuthier  should  1 
in  Javanese  and  Malayi 
Ifyed  on  the  Uland  of  Ja< 


The  folk  hoiks  of  the  first  group  were 
larnunK  In  themselves  and  by  reason 
the  interpretation.    Ravel  contented 
wself  wisely  with  a  slight  accompani- 
ent.     Ladtuirault's  arrangement  was 
ore  ornate;  the  beautiful  Breton  mel- 
ly  deserved  simpler  treatment.  The 
vanes*  songs  and  the  music  of  the 
Untry  were  pleasantly  explained  In  apt 
wds  by  the  singer  in  costume.  The 
ngs  were  Interesting,  though,  from  ne- 
cessity, with  a  piano  it  was  impossible 
to  give  wholly  the  native  effect. 

Oauthler  has  an  agreeable  voice 
of  >;.K>d  compass,  flexible,  sympathetic. 
It  Is  well  schooled.  The  sir.ger  has  an 
uncommon  control  of  breath:  sije  knows 
exactly  what  Is  to  be  done  and  she 
knows  how  to  do  it.  Not  every  woman 
who  has  a  pleasing  voice  well  trained! 
has  a  divine  right  to  sing  in  public. 
Mme.  Qauthier  Is  a  true  interpreter.  She! 
has  the  art  of  establishing  a  mood,  skill; 
In  characterization. 

Bhe  can  be  naive,  simple,  fiery,  sensu-' 
sua.  If  she  can  enter  into  the  spirit 
at  various  folk  songs  she  can  also  ex-  * 

\\  press  the  haunting  and  amorous  recol-j 
lection  of  the  woman  In  Debussy's  song. 
Spain,  Italy.  Java  are  not  tho  same 
country  to  her. 

Marcel  Hansotte  accompanied  her  ad-i  • 
mlrably  There  was  a  large  and  deep-!  ^ 
ly  interested  audience. 

STRIKERS  GIVE 
FIRST  CONCERT 

An  audience  responsive  to  the  pro- 
gram in  all  its  phases  greeted  the 
striking  players  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
I  phony  Orchestra  in  their  concert  at 
,  the  Colonial  Theatre  last  night.  The 
greatest  demonstration  centred  about 
I  Fredric   Fradkin,   deposed  concert- 
j  master  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 
There  was  also  vigorous  response  for 
Harry  D.  Brenton  of  the  American  Fed- 
■  I  oration  of  Musicians  and  the  sentiments 
ill  he  expressed  in  a  speech  as  represen- 
K  tatlve  of  President  Joseph  X.  AVebber 
'  of  the  association,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present. 


led  their  unionization 
that  orchestra  have  appl 
berslup  In  tho  federation 
they  will  come  In  when  they  comi 
their  present  contracts,  rswr" 

Automatically  Marred 

"Some  of  the  present  members  of  that 
orchestra  arc  not  Americans  and  will 
not  become  citizens  so  they  are  auto- 
matically barred,  us  that  is  one  of  the 
first  requirements  for  membership. 
Those  men  have  been  members  of  the 
orchestra,  which  for  years  has  been  'a! 
foreign  Institution  on  American  soil.' 
I  hope  these  men  will  live  up  to  the 
tradition  of  the  federation  and  I  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  men  of  our 
profession  whether  they  be  union  or) 
non-union  members." 

William  G.  Dodge,  who  was  in  charge* 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  concert,* 
announced  that  he  had  received  worilj 
from  Charles  Purcell  of  the  "Maglcl 
Melody"  company  and  I,ouis  Bennisonj 
j  of  the  "Dere  Mable'  company  that  they] 
would  be  unable  to  appear.  Mr.  Wool-J: 
i  sey  of  the  latter  company  appeared  and 
pledged  the  suport  of  the  Actors'  Equity) 
Association  to  the  striking  plavecs  ' 

MME.  JULIA  CLAUSSEN 

GIVES  A  RECITAL 


The  Ruling  Passion 

The  death  of  William  I..  Andrews,  a 

noted  collector  of  books,  followed  soon 
after  tho  death  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  famous 
buyer  and  seller  of  books.  Do  they  now 
recall  bitterly  the  words  of  Charles 
iDnmb  meditating  on  the  life  beyond": 

"And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my 
Folios;  must  I  part  with  tho  Intense 
Idellght  of  having  you  (huge  armfuls)  in 
my  embrace?  Must  knowledge  come  to 
me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some  awkward 
| experiment  of  Intuition,  and  no  longer 
by  this  familiar  process  of  reading?" 

Perhaps  the  two  have  now  folmd  a  lost 
comedy  of  Metiander,  or  a  missing  book 
of  Tacitus.  Perhaps  they  are.  snickering 
over  the  illustrated  volume  of  Elephantis 
and  th*  toilet  recipes  collected  and  in- 
vented hy  Helen  of  Troy.  Or  they  may 
have  clean,  forgotten  this  earth  and  the 
world-mess,  reading  those  tales  in  the 
volumes  of  tho  Magi  known  only  here  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe— ''the  iron-bound,  mel- 
ancholy volumes  of  the  Magi." 


Several  Vocal  Organizations  Assist 

in  the  Program 

Mme.  Julia  Claussen  gave  a  recltaj  at 
•he  Boston  Opera  House  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  Swedish  Glee  Club  of  Boston, 
the  Harmony  Male  Chorus  of  Boston 
and  the  Thule  Male  Chorus  of  Worcester 
assisted  in  the  program.    Miss  Valborg 
Teeling   was   the   accompanist   at  the 
piano  for  Mme.  Claussen.    Mme.  Claus- 
i  sen's  program  was  as  follows:  Caro  Mio 
I  Ben,   Glordanl;    The   Mermaid's  Song, 
Haydn;  Des  Roses,  Pesse;  Chant  Hin- 
■  dou,  Bemberg ;  A  Legend,  Tschaikowsky  ; 
j  But  Lately  in  Dance  I  Embraced  Her, 
Arensky;  Cradle  Song.  McFayden;  My 
I  Love  Is  a  Muleteer,  di  Rogero ;  Mon 
Coeur   (.from   "Samson   and  Delilah"), 
Saint-Saens;  I  Seraljeus  Lustgard,  Sjo- 
gren ;    Visa,    Nordquist ;    Til  Majdag, 
l'eterson-Berger,    and  Norrlannlngens 
Hemlangtan,    Varvindar    Frlska,  As- 
paekery  Polska  (Swedish  Folksongs). 
Mme.  Claussen  has  sung  with  the  Met- 
jpolitan  Opera  of  New  York,  the  Chi- 
cago Grand  Opera  Company,  the  Covent 
Garden  Royal  Opera,  the  Royal  Opera 
Company  at  Stockholm  and  others.  She 
pleased    yesterday    afternoon    in  her 
varied   program.     Her   last   group  of 
ongs  was  made  up  of  six  Swedish  songs, 
three  of  them  folksongs.    These  pieces 
were  given  a  very  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion by  the  audience,  and  Mme.  Claussen 
was:  compelled   to  sina   more  Swedish 
songs.   She  sang  numerous  encores  and 
won  much  applause. 


In  1651 . 

"We  (tlje  English),  conscious  of  our 
peaceful.  Intentions,  would  disarm,  but 
we  distrust  the  aggressive  intentions  of 
the  Germans ;  while  the  Germans,  con- 
scious vof  their  peaceable  intentions, 
wo»ld  disarm,  hut  they  are  distrustful 
of  the  aggressive  intvnti 
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aggressive  intentions  of  the  Eng- 
-Thomas  Hobbes. 


HIS  CLOSING  CONCERT 

En- 


Recalled  Four  Times 
Mr.  Fradkin  was  recalled  four  times    FRITZ  KREISLER  GIVES 
after  he  had  rendered  the  Meditation 
from  "Thais"  as  a  violin  solo  and  was 

compelled  to  give  two  encores,  Krels-  —  — 

•ler's  "Tambourine  Chlnois"  and  "The    Symphony     Hall     rillea  Dy 
j  Beautiful   Little   Rosemarin."  Gustav 
I  Helm   drew   hearty   applause  twith  a 
'  trumpet  solo,  "The  Lord  Chord." 
I    Etnll  Mollenhauer  conducted  the  con- 
|  oert,    which    opened    with  "The  Star 

Spangled      Banner."      Then  followed 

"Lenore"  Xo.  $  ar.d  Bizet's  "Les  Torea- 


Both  balconies  were  filled  solidly  when 
the  concert  opened  and  the  orchestra\ 
floor  was  crowded  almost  to  capacity. 
The  ranks  of  the  strikers  were  re-en- 
forced for  the  concert  by  other  union 
musicians  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Brenton  made  his  address  durins 
I  intermission .  first  reading  a  telegram 
I  from  President  Webber  noting  that  he 
I  was  unable  to  appear  because  of  a 
|  nervous  breakdown.  He  called  the  Bos- 
!  ton'  Symphony  Orchestra  "a  foreign  in- 
tltution  cn  American  soil"  and  pro- 
eeded  : 

"I  am  out  of  my  element  here  to- 
Jght.  as  I  easily  sense  that  I  am  facing 
.  friendly  audience.  I  am  more  at  home 
rhen  there  is  trouble  to  face,  although 

don't  usually  look  for  it,  but  generally 


Hall  Filled 
thusiastic  Audience 

Fritp  Kreisler  gave  his  last  concert 
in  Boston  of  this  season  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall  before  at 
audience  which  filled  the  hall  to  it: 
capacity.  It  was  an  audience  which! 
■bowed  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  artist. 

Nothing  new  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Kreis-l 
ler's  playing,  both  the  violinist  and  hisl 
instrument  having  exhausted  the  en- 
comiums of  critics  and  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Kreisler's  program  was: 
Concerto,  A  minor,  Bach;  Scotch  Fantasy, 
Btticb;  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Corelli,  Tal- 
lin! •  Itond'1  Bocoherini;  La  Cbasse,  Cartler; 
Hindoo  Slant,  Rlmsky-Korsakoff;  Two  Sin- 
Voaic  Dances  and  Slavonic  Fantasy,  Dvorak- 
KreMer. 

Several  additional  pieces  were  played 
at  the  close  of  the  program  before  thej 
reluctant   audience   dispersed.  / 


Passing  Whims 

As  the  World  Wnss  : 
Concerning  men's 'criticism  of  us  girls 
|  wearing  arctics  unbuckled,   and  other 
caprice3,  let  me  say  that  wearing  .the 
|  hair  a  certain    way,   or    carrying  the 
handbag  a  certain  way,  like  many  pass- 
ing whims,  is  not  permanent;  it  is  only 
periodical ;  -whereas  when  men  get  into 
«.  habit,  it  is  apt  to  bo  of  the  enduring 
Bclnd.    Let  me  mention  one  that  origin- 
lally  was  sensible.    I  refer  to  the  man- 
Irier  of  wearing  the  scarf-pin.    When  I 
pwas  a  very  young  giril,  my  brother  ex- 
!  plained  that  when  the  scarf-ring  went 
lout  of  fashion,   the  scarf-pin,  with  a 
'long  gold  shank,  came  into  general  use 
among  men.    It  was  practical  and  deco- 
Jrative.   After  the  four-in-hand  had  been 
[tied,  to  keep*t  in  place  and  to  prevent 
V  its  slipping,  the  pin  was  inserted  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom  and 
■  in  the  middle  of  the- cross-section.  The 
'point  of  the  pin  or  shank  emerged  about 
an  inch  or  so  below  where  it  had  pierced 
the  knot,  continued  for  about  another 
•  inch,   according  to   the  fancy    of  the 
wearer,  "and  then  tha  tie  was  held  se- 
curely. The  fact  that  the  ornament  was 
a  p"in  and  not  a  stud,  was  obvious.  Now, 
however — and  this'  senseless  whim  has 
been  vogue  for  many  years  and  adopted 
by  the  wealthy  clubman  down  to  the  er- 
rand-boy,   indiscriminately — the   pin  is 
stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  cravat,  below 
the  knot,  and  in  most  cases  the  entire 
shank  is  concealed.    The  ornament  has 
thus  the  appearance  of  being  only  a 
stud  and  not  a  pin.    If  the  shank  is  al- 
lowed to  show,  then  the  article  is  a  pin, 
no  mistake.     In  either  case,  however, 
the.  knot  cannot  tie  secure,  particularly 
if    a    standing    collar    be    worn.  My 
brother  in  Chicago  still  wears  his  scarf 
pin  in  the  old  way,  which  he  told  mi 
recently,   has   been  adopted   by  man; 
of  his  friends.  MABEL. 
Boston.  1 


Knox  Cameron  Matt! 

Miss  iUnford  i  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Mr.  Marsland  Percy  Carne  Wnvam 

mi   Ada  Wingsrd 

 May  Kxlis* 

John  •  •  Uyouel  Will ts 

Gardener  Sli  a  r  In  ml  Bradbnrj 

This  old  farce,  long  played  by  William 
Gillette,  and  produced  by  the  Jewett 
Players  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
was ,  given  again  last  night.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  funny  play;  the  large  audi- 
ence last  night  was  much  amused,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  ua  the  farce  is  some- 
what feeble  ,in  its  wit  in  spots. 

Much  of  the  humor  depends  upon  too 
obvious  puns;  the  action  is  a  little 
forced  at  times.  Then,  too,  Miss  Win 
gard  and  Mr.  Leslie  pranced'  around  on 
the  stage  too  much  last  night;  the 
former  also  seems  to  think  that  in  order 
to  'be  vivacious  one  must  giggle  a  great 
deal,  and  It  is  a  little  wearing  on  her 
audience. 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  man 
of  the  present  day  comedies  can  still 
compare    favorably   with  one   of  the 
"good  old  days.' 

Mr.  Clive  was  once  more  the  private 
secretary  around  whom  the  fun  swings, 
fast  and  furious.  It  is  the  sort  of  part 
in  which  all  his  unusual  ability  as  a 
comedian  has  ample  opportunity  to 
shine.  His  makeup  was  ludicrous  to 
the  last  degree  without  being  exagger- 
ated.    .  .  , 

Miss  Roach,  as  Mrs.  Stead,  was  onJy 
on  the  stage  during  the  first  act.  but 
her  playing  of  the  kind  hearted,  timid, 
gone-to-seed  landlady  is  one  of  the  best 
things  she  has  ever  done.  "Mr.  Craske 
did  an  extraordinarily  good  bit  as  the 
tipsy  tailor  who  aspired  to  soar;  Miss 
Newcombe-although  it  is  difficult  for 
Miss  Newco'mbe  to  look  old— made  an 
engaging  Miss  Ashford,  and  Mr.  Wing- 
field,  although  a  trifle  strenuous,  was 
amusing  as  old  Mr.  Cattermole. 


Praises  Federation 
stressing  the  fact  that  ail  sym- 
H phonic  orchestras  all  over  the  United 
|  States  and  Canada  belong  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Musicians,  except 
the  Boston  Symphony,  he  declared  that 
'there  was  very  little  cho.nce  for  the 
l-Amerlcan  boy  or  musician  until  the  fed- 
eration was  established. 
!  "This  institution  (referring  to  the  Bos- 
n  Symphony  Orchestra)  was  founded  L 


As  old  Mr.  Aug 
New  York  Evenin 


the 


j  phyry  Club  he  surprised  those  near 
[him  by  snorting  in  rage.    "I  had  always 
thought,"  he  said  in  a  rasping  voice, 
!  "that  the  Evening  Post  had  a  regard  for 
'  sound  English.     It  did  when  William 
Cullen  Bryant  was  alive.   But  see  what 
I  find:    'That  swashbuckling  hero  of  a 


remarkable  man,  against  whom  j   recent  dramatic  episode,  'Gabriele  d'An- 

nunzio.'  'Swashbuckling'!  Pooh!  As  if 
there  were  a  verb  'to  swashbuckle.' 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  eminent 
sociologist,  having  heard  this  outburst 
and  having  heartily,  agreed  with  Mr. 
Auger,  left  the  club  and  went  to  the 
Public  Library,  for  his  room  in  Blossom 
court  is  not  large,  enough  to  accommo 
date  his  books.   He  sends  us  this  note 


I  none  of  us  have  anything  to  say.  These 
(men  asked  the  federation  for  as- 
:e  last  February  and  they  are 
onlght  as  members  of  that  or- 
tlon.  They  have  their  own  rea- 
jr  Joining  u».  I  asked  one  of  their 
ir  for  a  reason  and  he  replied 
te  wfrhed  to  be  o  rran-pnd  ovn  his 
|  own  soul  for  once.'  They  appealed  to 
I  uu  and  We  gladly  weieoi.-ied 


'■<:.  •:  men  and  extended  the  hand  «0id  Auger  was  right  when  he  said 
w»hip  to  them  and  we  proffer  tl)ere  -was  no  verb  'to  swashbuckle,' 
to  thef management  of  the  Bos-'     (iXcept  in  newspapers;  bit  'swashbuck 


Symphony  Orchestra,  if  they  will 
|  let  us. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  the  federation 

y  management — and  that  Is  n. 


ling'  is  not  a  modern  'newspaper  word'; 
I  find  it  in  Sir  Thomas  Frquhart's  su- 
perb translation  of  Rabelais's  'Panta- 
_  gruel.'    Judge  Bridlegoose  is  telling  a 
rive  America  an  opportunity      storv   abfjUt   a    r.crlain   Gascon  named 

Gratianauld:    'He  passed  from  thence 


lish  its  artbsts  before  scouring  the 
of  Europe.    These  gentlemen  are  I 
dg»d  members  of  the  union,  24  J 
mal  men  still  playing  with  the  | 


In  Chicago 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Melville  E.  Stone,  son  cf  an  itinerant 
Methodist  minister  and  now  known  to 
fame  as  the  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  began  lately  in  Col- 
lier's Weekly  a  series  of  articles  which 
promise  to  make  an  interesting  auto- 
biography/ In  the  issue  of  Feb.  21  he 
tells  how  he  learned  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln.   He  says: 

"I  shall  never  forget  one  morning  in 
April,  1865.  We  lived  on  West  Madison 
street  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  my  habit 
to  rise  early  and  get  the  morning  paper. 
I  did  so  and  came  bounding  through  the 
house  (Mr.  •  Stone,  was  then  17  years 
old)  announcing  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I  dressed  at  once  and 
started  for  the  Tribune  office.  When  I 
reached  there  the  street  was  crowded, 
and  the  windows  were  filled  *wiih  bul- 
letins, announcing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Secretary  Seward,  Gen.  Grant 
and  Andrew  Johnson.  The  wild  burst 
of  rage  was  beyond  description.  Unable 
to  enter  the  Tribune  building  because 
of  the  crowd,  I  made  my  way  around 
the  corner  to  the  Ma/tteson  House, 
which  was  located  at  the  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Randolph* streets,  a  block 
away.  In  it  was  the  ancient  lounging 
rotunda.  It  was  packed.  Very  soon  I 
heard  the  crack  of  a  revolver,  and  a 
man  fell  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  His 


EVA  TANGUAY  AT 
B.F.KEITH'S  AGAIN! 

Eva  Tanguay,  ague. and  vivacious  as 
ever,  "never  the  same  as  ,  before," 
Y\  heaued  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
I  Monday  night,  tftc  performance  mark- 
ing the  26th  anniversary  of  the  theatre. 
Some  of  the  Tanguay  costumes  looked 
like  the  parade  in  a  flower  show  and 
some  Were  daring  enough  to  excite 
comment.  Her  songs  were  modern  and 
not  very  remarkable,  but  her  person- 
ality put  them  over.  For  a  final  encore 
she  gave  the  Marsellaise  with  great 
spirit. 

Bert  Erroll.  with  the  Tetrazzini 
voice,  received  the  applause  which  is 
always  his  due.  William  Gaxtqn  and 
a  company  composed  .of  Dorothy  La 
Rue,  Marjorie  -roung,  James  Hester 
and  Jack  McMahon,  put  on  a  decidedly 
clever  sketch,  "The  Junior  Partner,"  by 
Rupert  Hughes. 

The  Babetta  Patrick  Company  opened 
the  bill  with  an  equilibristic  act  that 
displayed  marvelous  feminine  strength, 
and  Jed  Dooley  with  his  rope  and  danc- 
ing act  caught  the  favor  of  the  house. 

Lee  Rose  and  Kathryn  Moore  in  song 
and  danct;,  and  Olive  Briscoe  and  Al 
Rauh  in  song  and  patter,  proved  favor- 
ites. 

Balfour  Lloyd  and  Gilbert  Wells  ap- 
peared in  a  black  face  sketch,  and  the 
bill  closed  with  "The  Act  Beautiful," 
a  series  of  animal  statuary  that  was 
seen  a  few  weeks  ago  with  Harry 
Lauder.     .l ..         '  ■ 


MARCIA  VAN  DRESSER 
SINGS  IN  JORDAN  HALL 


issailant  stood  perfectly  composed  with 
to  that  part  of  the  leaguer  where  the^aUa"1  ^er  ln  nls  hand>  and 

huff-snuff,  honder-sponder,  swashbuck-  a ;  j?™1''1]^  action  by  saying:  'He  said 
ling  high  Germans  were.'  Henry  Kings-  u3"";^d  Lincom  right.'  There  was  no 
.ley  and  George  Augustus  Sala  did  not  ,lt  Be,  v  N  one  would  have  dared  arrest 
ite  to  use  It.  By  the  way,  'swash-  fh'es_;an     He  walked  out  a  hero.  I 


Mezzo-Soprano  Voice  of  Artist  Re-  I 
veals  Her  Fuller  Tones 

In  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,    Marcia    van    Dresser  pre- 
sented the  following  program: 
"O   Dolce   Notte,"     "Conte    d'  Aprile," 

"Simiytudlne,"  "Sul  Prato" .  .Enrico  Boss! 
•■Within  a  Garden,"  "All  Things  in  World 

Have    Speech,"    "Dame  Nightingale,^ 

"Golden  Cradle's  Swinging,"  "Eternal.' 

Erich  vvolti 
"Aimons-Nous,"    "Ponrquoi  Rester  Seul-  j 

ette?"   Saint-Sacns  i 

"Le  Kossisnol"  c-  Gounod  \ 

"La  Vie  Interieure'.'  Uuparc  i 

"La  Mer  Est  Plus  Belle".  .  .Claude  Debusny 

"Hose   Softly   Blooming"   .  .  .•.SpoKri 

"Meet  Me  By  Moonlight  Alone'  .J.  A.  W  aile 

"At  the  Edge  of  the  Sea"  Tom  Dobson  j 

•kon  Ho  Parole"  Gabriele  Mbello 

Songs  by  such  composers  as  Bossi  and  i 
Erich  Wolff  are  so  limited  in  style 
that  they  are  bound  to  show  a  cer- 
tain sameness  when  sung  in  numbers. 
The  dramatic  song  of  Duparc  and  the 
delicately  expressive  one  of  Debussy 
were  easily  the  best.  Known  to  Boston 
in  operetta,  to  Chicago  and  Europe"  in 
grand  opera.  Miss  van  Dresser  never- 
theless chose  the  lyric  song  and  man- 
ner, revealing  the  splendor  of  her  fuller 
tones  only  now  and  then.  Her  voice, 
even  and  bright  in  quality,,  has  deep- I 
ened  with  maturity  from  soprano  to 
mezzo-soprano,  and  indeed  her  lower] 
range  is  now  her  fortune. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  BLOCH  J 
GIVE  SONATA  RECITM 


rograni 


Last  n 


for  Piano  and  Violin  in 
Jordan  Hall 

it  at  aordnn  Hull  a  recital  of  I 
•  piano  and  violin  was  given  I 


Fl  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  was  given  g| 
by  Mrs.  Alexander  Hloch  (at  the 
piano),  and  Mr.  Bloch.  violinist.  The 
program  comprised  a  .Mozart  sonata  In 
11  flat:  tlif  Franck  sonata '  in  A.  and 
'he  sonata  in  D  minor  of  Brahms. 

The  Mozart  sonata — the  tlrst  on  the 
program — was  given  a  rather  perfunc- 
tory performance.  The  sonata  by  Cesar 
Kranclc  received  much  better  treat- 
ment; Mrs.  Bloch's  playing  of  the  al- 
'■  sro  was  fresh  and  interesting.  In  her 
interpretation  of  the  piano  part  of  the 
Brahms,  too.  Mrs.  Bloch  showed  .skill 
and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
requirements  of  the  music.  Mr.  Bloch 
was  at  his  best,  too.  in  this  piece,  and 
"bowed  a  control  of  tone  that  he  lacked 


disposition  towards  i> 
parts.    Her  singing  of 

so  well  received  that 
posted. 

Miss    Prudden  has 
pleasing  stage;  pr< 
and  simpl 


modest 

an  nnaffect 


i  r>  in  file 

rus   and    orchestra),   and  Chanson 
letuello     (soprano     solo);  Arthur 
itlng.  Fantasia  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra; Fane!!!,  Symphonic  Pictures  (after 
'Romance  of  a  Mummy."). 


nanner  of  interpretation 
i-sh  and  tlrm  und  her  die 


a  tra;  iranem. 
nd  vl  Gautler's  "R( 

••L™  — 


Jl^et  z,  S~  /*/  2.u 

Vaughn  Williams's  Work 
Feature  of  Musical  As- 
sociation's Program 


MRS.  FISHER  AND 
BOYNTON  SING 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mrs.    Stanley  Ross   Fisher,  soprano, 
and    George    Boynton.    tenor,    gave  a 
concert    last    night    in    Steinert  Hall. 
Mrs.  Fisher's  songs  were  these:  Sac- 
chini.  Tout  Mon  Bonheur.  from  "Oedipe 
a  Colone";  G.  Faure,  Le  Secret;  Pala- 
dilhe.    Lamento    Provencal;  Chabrier, 
Villanelle  des  Petits  Canards;  Duparc. 
Phldyle:     Dvorak,     Songs   my  mother 
taught  me  and  In  his  Wide  and  Ample  j 
Vesture    Converse.    Silent  Moon:  Car- 1 
penter,  Wull  ye  come  in  early  Spring;! 
Fisher.    Would  God  I  were  the  tender 
applej-blosaoms;    .Binding,    Light.     Mr.  j 
Boynton's   were    these:     "Palloni'  Do- 
mani;  Bimbonl,  E  me  ne  voglio  andar;  j 
Watts,  Addio,  Capri,  Naples;  Paladilhe.  ] 
Psyche;   Gouond,   Serenade;    Massenet,  i 
Oh!  si  des  pieurs  a  vaient.des  yeux; 
Lalo.  Aubade;  Massenet,  Voir  Griseli- i 
dis;  Grapt-Schaefer_  the  Sea;  Whelpley, 
I  know  a  hill;  Loud,  In  Maytime.  Mrs. 
Dudley  Fitts  was  the  accompanist. 

There  were  several  unfamiliar  songs  j 
on  the  program,  and  there  were  some  < 
that  are  too  familiar.  Sacchini's  air  i 
was  unfortunately  misconceived  by  Mr.  | 
Fisher.  It  is  not  dramatic  according  j 
to  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word.  I 
Oedipus,  alone  with  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone, fears  that  he  is  a  burden  to  her. 
She  reassures  and  comforts  him.  The  j 
melody  is  simple  and  should  be  sung  j 
simply  and  quietly. 

Gretry    described   Sacchini's  operatic 
airs  more  than   once    as    "Valgue    and  ', 
Angelic."    This  air  from   "Oedipus  at 
Golonus"     is     lightly   accompanied  by 
Strings,     with     discreet    pasages  fori 
flutes  and   horns.    Poor  Sacchini  died 
before  he  saw  the  opera  on  the  stage, 
died     broken-hearted,     thinking  that 
Marie    Antoinette    was  weary  of  hist 
music. 

The  two  singers  frequently  forgot  the 
excellent  acoustical  properties  of  the 
hall  and  used  undue  force.  The  songs 
by  Palloni  and  Bimboni  are  of  the 
Italian  school  represented  by  Tosti  and 
Denza.  but  of  little  musical  worth,  while 
'n  the  "Addio"  and  "  Capri"  of  Watts 
the  voice  is  carried  tip  tend  down  like 
the  lines  on  a  typhoid  fever  chart  but 
without  as  great  significance.  Mr. 
BOynton  has  a  pleasing  voice;  he  sang 
for  the  most  part  intelligently  and  ef- 
fectively. For  many  years  singers, 
great  and  little,  have  sung  Gounod's 
"Serenade''  in  English  and  were,  never- 
tiiclf-s.  applauded.  Mr.  Boynton  pre- 
ferred to  sing  it  in  French  and  with  a 
long-held  note  at  the  end. 

Mrs.  Fisher's  voice  was  the  most 
agreeable  when  she  made  the  least 
effort.  Her  lower  and  middle  tones  in 
piano  passages  had  a  firm  and  sympa- 
thetic quality.  In  the  upper  register 
<SO-called)  the  tones  were  shrill.  An  an 
interpreter  she  showed  little  individual- 
ity. 

Mrs.  Fitts  played  helpful  accompani- 
ments.    There    was    a    very  friendly 


LILLIAN  PRUDDEN  GIVES 
'  SUCCESSFUL  RECITAL  | 

Boston  Soprano  at  Jordan  Hall  Shows 
Remarkable  Promise 

Miss  Lillian  Prudden.  soprano,  of  this 
city,  gave  a  song  recital  last  night  at  i 
.Jordan  Hall.  Mr.  Huynjan  P.uitekan  wastf 
the  accompanist.    The  program  was  ash 
follow*  v  I 

I  .ft  Me  Wander  Nut   Piiseen,   llan'W:  Quel 
RtUx-elkt..    r.im<li»s  :  Se  In  M  Ami.  IVrsoW ; 
liiantiin        A  manes  <U-  .(.an.  \Ve"k-Tlin  :  When  . 
!.<  ve    I-    Kin'l    jul'l    KuKiisii):    The    Dnshlng  lj 
White    SerKeunt.    Klsli'ip :    l'->.-i.e.    t'nioilllhe ;  I 
OnlL-irr,-         Mandolines.   Salnt-Snen" :    I.'An- f 
•jehis.    Botirganlt-Dueenilray :    Allien    <le   I.'I/)-  fi 
teWe  Arabe.  Bizet:  Henieinher  Me  When  I  Am' 
Oone    Awov,     i  "orals.    'I  reiuirne ;     Sli,"'P    Dial  , 
Iambs.   Uo'raA":   J/v.v  In  a  rottap-.  Rudolph 
(innt:    Tlie    Blc  'lA-own    Hear.    Manna-Zucca  ;  i 
Th«  ilooi<  of  Spring.  Rachmaninoff. 

Miss   Prudden   showed    last   night  a 
voice     oi"     promising     qualities,     well  '■ 
trained  and  flexible.    It  camo  to  best 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
sical Association,  Mr.  Longy,  conductor, 
took  place  last  evening  In  Jordan  Hall. 
The    program    was    as    follows:  Jan 
Brandte-Buys,  Romantic  Serenado  (The' 
Dtirrell  String  Quartet;)  John  Beach,;, 
Naive  Landscapes.  Suite  for  flute  (MrJ 
Laurent),    oboe   (Mr.    Longy),  clarinets 
(Mr.  Mimart)  and  piano  (Mr.  Beach);"- 
Vaughan  Williams,  "On  Wenlock  Edge."!' 
Six  songs  for  tenor  (Rulon  T.  Robinson),  f 
piano  (Mme.  Longy-Mlquelle),  and  string 
!  quartet;  ,Griffes,  Poeme  for  flute  (Miss 
Marion  Jordan)  and  small  orchestra. 

The    Serenade,    consisting    of  three? 
movements,  is  music  that  comes  under 
the  definition  of  Athenaeus:  "The  pur- 
pose of  music  is  to  promote  affability 
and  a  gentieman-Iiko  joy."   It  is  music 
that  pleases  the  ear  at  the  time  and  ! 
makes  no  lasting  impression.    Ail  that  P 
one  remembers  half  an  hour  after  the  I 
concert  is  a  fluttering  of  muted  strings  I 
and  agreeable  phrases  pla/ed  on  the; 
viola  with  a  rich,  full  tone  by  Miss 
Anna^Golden.    There  was  assurance  at 
the  time  that  the  performance  by  the 
quartet  was  a  credita'ble  one,  but  there 
was  not  the  conviction  that  the  music 
Itself  necessitated  a  performance. 

Mr.  Beach's  suite  is  in  three  move- 
ments suggested  by  poems  of  Paul ; 
Mowrer.  The  first  is  In  a  contemplative 
mood,  as  the  composer  informed  Mr. 
Olin  Downes,  the  author  of  the  in- 
teresting program-book.  "The  second  is 
a  picture,  of  a  gnome  at  play  in  a 
wheat  field.  Discovered,  lie  runs  away, 
not  Without  a  parting  grimace..  The 
third  follows  without  pause."  There 
should  have  been  a  pause:  Without  it, 
we  failed  to  hear  the  grimace.  Perhaps  1 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  ask  Mr.  ' 
Mowrer,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  why  the 
gnome  abandoned  his  watch  over 
treasures  deep  down  in  t'ae  earth,  or 
what  he  was  doing  in  a  wheat  field?  Mr. 
Beach  calls  his  suite  "Naive  Land- 
scapes." Many  years  ago  Arthur  Macy 
wrote  some  verses  wondering  whether  a 
certain  young  woman  was  "naive  or  fly." 
Thib  question  might  be  asked  of  Mr. 
Beach's  "Landscapes."  They  are  de- 
sultory little  pieces,  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  suggest  moods  or  bring  a  picture 
before  one,  but  at  first  hearing  they 
seemed  rambling  and  not  particularly 
interesting  or  even  suggestive.  Opportu- 
nity, however,  was  given  Mr.  Laurent 
to  display  his  beautiful  tone  and  his 
facility  in  a  cadenza.  Mr.  Beach  was 
poetically  inclined  when  he  wrote  this 
suite,  after  the  ultra-modern  French  I 
manrier,  but  he  did  not  have  a  firm  U 
grip  on  his  material,  nor  was  the  P 
material  in  itself  of  marked  musical 
^interest. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  I 
first  performance  in  Boston  of  Vaughan 
Williams  cycle,  with  the  poems  taken 
from  Housman's  "Shropshire  Lad."  The 
poems  chosen  are  "On  Wenlock  Edge," 
"From   Far,  from  Eve  and  Morning," 
"Is  Myi  Team  Ploughing,"  "Oh,  When 
I   Was   in  Love   With   You,"  "Bredon 
Hill"    and    "Clun."    All    these  songs 
$how    a    pronounced    individuality  of 
thought  and  expression.    They  are  far 
removed  '  in    sentiment  and   in  Idiom 
from  the  English  songs  that  are  usual- 
ly sung  here.    Although  Mr.  Williams,  ',' 
after  study  in  England  and  Germany, 
was  with  Ravel  for  a  time,  he  has  not 
been  unduly  influenced  by  him.    The  1 
s.ongs  have  English  frankness  oven  In  j<' 
their  close  translation  into  tones  of  the  I 
bitter-sweet  text.    The  most  remark-  W 
able  are  "Is  My  Team  Ploughing,"  in  ll 
which  a  dead  man  questions  a  living  jig 
neighbor — Thomas  Hardy  wrote  even  a 
grimmer   poem   on    this    subject — and 
"Bredon  Hill,"  with  its  pathetic  irony. 
Perhaps   the  first  song  of  the  cycle 
should  be  put  by  their  side.  These 
songs,  sung  intelligently  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son,  and  well  accompanied,   made  a 
profound  impression.    It  would  be  easy 
to  write  a  separate  article  on  the  cycle. 

Did  Mr.  Griffes  write  for  an  orchestra 
as  large  as  the  one  of  last  night?  Or 
was  Miss  Jordan's  tone  too  light? 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  was  that 
the  flute  was  frequently  Inaudible. 
When  it  was  heard,  it  gave  pleasure. 
The  music  itself,  while  it  shows  delicate 
fancy,  Is  not  so  engrossing  as  the  com- 
poser's "Kubla  Khan"  heard  here  this 
season  at  a  Symphony  concert.  . 

Mr.  Longy  has  brought  out  in  this 
series  compositions  that  would  not 
otherwise  have. been  heard;  he  has  given 
young  singers  and  players  the  opportun- 
ity of  being  heard.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  not  more  general  interest 
In  these  concerts.  The  program  of  the 
last,  an  orchestral  one,  April  28,  is 
a  peculiarly  interesting  one:  Rlmsky- 
Korsakoft,  "A  Page  from  Homer"  (trio, 
uc.horus  and  orchestra):  •;.  Faure,  EJk-git  ; 


Fifty-seven  years  ago  this  month 
Talno  and  Kenan  were  tal.ilng  with 
others  at  dinner.    Talno  expressed  the 

opinion,  the  extraordinary  opinion,  that 
musical  natures  were  Inclined  towards 
Protestantism;  that  painters  and  sculp- 
tors preferred  Catholicism.  The  roll 
call  would  not  substantiate  the  state- 
ment concerning  musicians.  (Yet  Vin- 
cent d'Indy's  opinion  that  Ejeethovon's 
later  and  greatest  works  were  due  to 
his  devotion  as  a  Catholic  will  nol  hold 
water,  for  Beethoven/  although  a  deist, 
was  by  no  means  a  man  of  any  church). 
And  at  this  dinner  Salnte-Beuve  ex- 
pressed his  disgust  at  being  a  French- 
man: "I  know  very  well  that  one  says, 
to  bo  a  Parisian  is  to  be  a'Parlslan,  not 
a  Frenchman:  but  one  Is  always 
French;  that  Is,  a  man  of  no  account, 
for  in  France  there  are  policemen 
everywhere.  I  wish  I  were  English;  an 
Englishman  Is  at  least  somebody.  And 
I  have  a  litllo  of  the  blood,  for  I  came 
from  Boulogne  and  my  grandmother 
was  English."  \ 

This  wild  talk  is  easily  accounted  for: 
The  narrator  spoke  of  the  conversation 
as  born  of  "the  fermentation  of  good 
and  varm  digestion  in  great  brains." 


Concerning  Adam 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Cyrus  Townsend   Brady's  novel, 
"The  Better  Man,"  Brady  makes  one  of 
his    characters,   an  Episcopal  rector, 
say:    "Adam's  question  to  God,  'Am  1 
I  my  brother's  keeper?'   has  been  an- 
'swered  by  the  world  without  waiting 
for  the  divine  reply." 
Who  was  Adam's  brother? 
Boston.  J»  D.  K.  1 

There  is  much  interesting  information 
about  Adam  in  the  •  Talmud,  in  the 
rabbinical  writings.  We  know  that  he 
was  very  tall;  some  say  100  cubits;  so 
tfcll  that  the  angels  /eared  him  and 
persuaded  the  Lord  to  reduce  his  height. 
He  was  a  handsome  man — that  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  The  books  that  he 
wrote,  one  on  the  creation  of  the  world 
the  other  about  the  Divine  Being,  have 
disappeared — an  irreparable  loss.  His 
authorship  of  the  92d  Psalm  has  been 
disputed.  As  is  well  known,  his  first 
wife  was  Lilith,  according  to  those  who 
saw  her  a  singularly  charming  woman, 
not  so  beautiful  perh*ps  83  Eve,  with 
whom  Samael.  the  prince  of  all  the 
angels,  fell  in  love,  who  was  supposedly 
the  father  of  Cain.  Mr.  Randolph  Mil- 
ler, the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Chattantoga  Weekly  Blade  wrote  early 
<n  1908  that  Adam  had  a  dark-skinned 
wife,  named  Delinnah,  before  Eve  was 
called  into  being.  There  was  a  family 
disturbance  because  Cain  paid  atten- 
tions to  Delinnah's  daughter,  so  the 
two  women  went  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden  to  Africa,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Cain  in  less  than  a  week.  Consult- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  we  find 
no  allusion  to  any  brother  of  Adam.— 
Ed.   

As 'the  World  Wags: 

Not  having  Murray  handy,  I  write  to 
you  as  my  court  of  final  appeal  regard- 
ing the  meaning — the  every-day  collo- 
quial and  joumalistio  meaning— of  the 
word  "hectic." 

A  young  lady  assures  her  hearers  that 
she  had  a  "hectic"  Journey;  another 
speaks  of  the  "hectief  weather.  A 
dramatic  critic  in  a  Boston  paper  tells 
us  that  a  certain  play  Is  "hectic."  A 
week  ago  the  financial  editor  told  us 
that  it  had  been  a  "hectic"  day  in  Wall 
Street  and  then  followed  this  boldface 
'headline  with  the  trite  remark  that  the 
market  had  been  dull  all  day!  Even 
In  the  pages  of  the  staid  Atlantic  we 
find  the  intruder  masquerading  in  every 
I  sense  but  the  dictionary  ones.  For  In- 
Istance,  in  the  current  issue,  is  an  excel- 
lent article  on  Americanization,  the  au- 
thor asks  rhetorically:  "First  of  all, 
why  this  'hectic'  outcry  just  now?"  Why, 
Indeed.  Turning  to  the  Sunday  Herald 
this  morning,  the  editorial  writer  waxes 
eloquent  on  the  "hectic  history  of  Am- 
herst's bronze  goddess." 

Let  us  see  what  the  dictionary  says. 
Webster  defines  the  adjective  "hectic" 
as  follows : 

"] — Habitual,  constitutional :  per- 
taining especially  to  slow  waste  of 
animal    tissue,   as   In  consumption. 

2— In  a  hectlo  condition;  having 
hectic  fever;  consumptive." 
Clearly  none  of  these  definitions  will 
fit  the  popular  usage  or  mlsusage.  A 
teacher  of  English  to  whom  I  put  the 
question  assured  me  ttat  In  every  one 
of  the  above  examples  "hectic"  is  used 
as  slang,  with  the  general  connotation 
of  "feverish."  Slang  it  undoubtedly  Is, 
still  there  is  the  lurking  suspicion  that 


•ount  of  Its  employment  In  such  phrases 

as   "hectic   fever"    and,  "hectic  AubIi 
some  people  have  run  away  with  the 
Idea  that  "hectic"  Itself  means  "fever-, 

'S\Vhen  did  "hectlo"  first  come  Into 
popular  Liang  usaua?  l»  »«•  local?  But 
why  let  this  poor,  Ill-used  word  do 
single   duty    when   substitutes   are  bo 

readily  available?  Might  we  not  with 
equal  appropriateness  allude  to  the  ma- 
larial" time  we  had  at  the  shore,  the 

"dysenteric"  day  on  'change.  th«  »»»■- 
malic"  performance  at  the  theatre  and 
the.  "typholdal"  history  of  SiWs*. 

Cambridge.  March  14.  INDICUS. 

Yoiu-  point  Is  well  taken.  There  are 
othor  words  absurdly  used,  as  "pre- 
tentious." when  the  wrV,€r,  ™a,ns, 
"sumptuous"  or  "elaborate.'  Weird, 
wa3  originally  connected  with  fate; 
now  stands  colloquially  for  "queer" 
or  even  "rotten  bad."  Not  long  ago 
we  saw  this  heading  of  a  table  of  ad- 
vertisements in  a  newspaper:  "Lineage 
for  tho  Month."  Even  some  respectable 
persons  now  write  and  say  "proven" 
for  "proved."  Why  do  they  not  spy 
"moven"  for  "moved";  "loveu"  for 
"loved"  Z— Ed.  .  J^,*^ 

MRS.  BERENSON  GIVES 

A  SONG  RECITAL 

Good-Sized    Audience  Appreciates 
/  Well-Chosen  Program 

,    Jessie  Morse  Berenson,  soprano,  gave 
a  song  recital  last  night  at  Jordan  Hall. 
LArthur  Fiedler  was  the  accompanist. 
The    program   was    as    follows:  "Ou 
suls-je"   (from   "Alceste").  Gluck;  To 
Music;    Schubert;    Roses.  Schumann; 
Love  and  Spring,  Franz;  The  Dew  is 
Sparkling.  Rubinstein;  Rispetto  Wolf- 
Ferrari;  Air  from  "Esclarmonde,  Mas- 
senet; Chanson  Triste.  Duparc;  Greek 
long  Ravel;  Au  Bord  do  1'Eau,  Cmrlller; 
•  La  Chevelure;  Gultares  at  Mandolines, 
dorovlez;    Night,    Rachmaninoff;  The 
!l  Player  Queen,  Carpenter;  Thus  Wisdom 
(Sings  (from  "The  Chinese  Horseman  ; 

'{"O   mlo  Babllno   caro   (from  "Glaunl 

Schtcchl"). 

.  Mrs.  Berenson  pleased  in  the  pieces  of 
Wrolf-Ferrari,  In  the  air  from  Massenet's 
"Esclarmonde,"   and   in   somo  of  the 
group  of  modern  songs.    She  was  m  >st 
happy  in  her  choice  of  the  program.  Ht 
selections  from  the  songs  of  SriMAerl 
Franz  and  Schumann  were  well  choJ 
and  for  a  group  of  songs  by  mod  ij  a 
composers   she   chose   several    of  the 
prettiest  and  most  popular  pieces  if 
Ravel,  Debussy  and  others.    Her  v 
shows  evidence  of  careful  training,  and 
her  singing  was  applauded  by  a  good- 
sized  audience. 


Wit*.  ^7  '  *}  Z  ' 


19TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

'    The  19th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
]  phony   Orchestra,    Mr.    Monteux,,  con- 
;'  ductor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
1  in  Symphony  Halt.    The  program  was 
as  follows:  Dvorak,  -"From  the  New 
World  symphony;  Wagner,  Prelude  to 
"Lohengrin;"    and   "Forest  Numbers" 
from  "Siegfrier;"  Debussy,  Little  Suite 
(first  time  at  these  concerts  if  not  in 
Boston);  Berlioz,  Rakocay  Maroh. 

This  was  a  remarkably  brilliant  con- 
cert, one  that  excited  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  audience  that  completely  filled  the 
hall.  Mr.  Monteux  was  greeted  warmly 
when  he  came  on  the  platform.  There 
was  the  assurance  of  belief  in  him;  ap- 
preciation of  the  players  faithful  to  their 
engagement  and  mindful  of  their  obli- 
gation to  the  audience  that  has  for 
many  years  been  faithful  to  them;  con- 
fidence in  the  splendor  of  the  orchestra 
In  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  ap- 
plause that  followed  the  performance  of 
each  composition  was  not  merely  sym- 
pathetic and  encouraging;  it  was  the 
'enthusiastic  approval  of  the  Derform- 
lance  itself,  and  the  performance  in  each 
Unstanco  justly  deserved  this  recogni- 

rsutlng  one  night  with  Horatio  Parker 
Iwhcn  Dvorak's  "New  World"  swmphony 
was  played,  we  were  surprised  to  hear 
him  characterize  the  work  as  mWr 
trlcious."  Did  he  mean  by  this  that  It 
was  immediately  pleasing;  that  It  was 
showily  attractive:  that  it  was  too 
melodious?  Our  friend,  whose  departure 
is  mourned  by  many,  had  a  habit  or 
making  surprising  statements;  perhaps 
to  provoke  discussion;  perhaps  to  ex- 
press a  passing  whim.  He  certainly  did 
not  mean  that  the  musle  was  showy, 
for  the  sake  of  shovT.  There  never  was 
a  simpler,  more  sincere  composer  than 
Dvorak.  He  was  by  nature  a  child  or 
a  savage-which  is  often  the  same  thing 
-delighting  in  strongly  marked  rhythms 
and  gorgeous  colors.  He  saw  red.  yellow, 
scarlet  purple  when  he  sat  down  to 
compose.  How  he  would  rejoice  today 
in  a  jazz  band!   There  was  a  time  wi 
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similarly  bewa 
Direction*  of  c 
possibly  eompo- 


NEW  YORK  TRIO 

GIVE  FINE  CONCERT 


il  from 


ttoa      performance  and  In  the  recoileo- 

Mr    Monteux  put  on  the  program  the 
Prelude  to   "Lobongrln."  probably  be- 
c.*u»o  he  and  many  others  enjoy  hear-j 
iuc  tt;  and  also  to  prove  that  in  spl 
of  rtroat  rumors  and  statements,  to  say  | 
8mm5v  misleading  and  often  palpably 
absurd,   that   have    been  publlahed  In 
newspapers  of  this  city  and  of  New 
York,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestral 
Is   not  toduy  without  a  sufficient  and! 
capable    string    choir.    (And   so  at  the] 
nest  concert    a    Concerto    Grosso  of 
ITllMNI'i  for  strings  will  be  performed.) 
nflK*lude  waa  finely  played,  us  wa*  I 
the   exewpt    from    ••Siegfried.'"  which 
took  us  back  to  the  nights  of  German 
opera,  in    Boston.      Again  f.iw  and 

heard  Max  Alvary,  a  wre-sied  slngei 
but  the  most  picturesque  and  convtrreinn 
of  Siegfried's ;  again  wo  saw,  and  heard 
other  Germans,  who  howled  and  bawled 
and  shrieked  and  wore  fat  and  dramatic- 
ally irotesv;ue;  ajan  wo  saw  and  heard 
Jean  de,  Resike.  a  city  gentleman  lost 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  forest. 
I    Debussy's  little  Suite,  written  orlglnal- 
lly  for  piano  (four  hands),  and  orches- 
trated  by    Busser,  was  played  for  the 
j  first  time  at  a  Symphony  concert.  The 
four  pieces  are  pretty  In  themselves  and 
delicately  transferred  to  the  orchestra. 
The    first.    "En   Bateau,"  was  already 
familiar  through  the  transcription  for 
violin  and  piano.     The    Suite  is  signed 
with  Debussy's  name,   but  the  moods 
and  the'  expression  are    by    no  means 
'those  of  tho  Debussy  that  brought  a. 
inew  harmonic  scheme  into   the  world 

and  still  exerts  a  mighty  influence. 
I  It  waa  often  said  in  Paris  during  our 
student  years:  "to  hear  the  music  of 
Berlioz,  you  must  attend  a  Colonne 
concert."  It  might  now  be  said:  "to 
hear  the  Rakoczy  March,  you  must 
hear  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
play  it.  led  by  Monteux."  The  march 
has  often  been  performed  in  Boston: 
never  with  the  irresistible  dash,  the 
blazing  fire,  the  furious  and  over- 
whelming climax  that  Marked  the  per- 
formance of  yesterday. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
is  as  follows:  Handel,  concerto  Grosso 
for  strings.  No.  5.  D  major;  Wagner, 
Prelude  to  "Parsifal";  Saint-Saens.  con- 
certo No.  5.  for  piano  (Rudolph  Ganz, 
pianist);  Smetana.  Overture  to  'The 
Bold  Bride." 


m«mor\  slightly  under  tho  influence  oi 
the  moon  at  l.andernenu  or  Trez  HlrJ 
i  even  al  tho  Hotel  Modeme  on  the1 
rue  de  Slam,  where  the  celebrated  Capt. 
Christopher  Mathewson  of  baaebat" 
fame  presided  o'er  the  cups. 

1  believe  that  Liverpool  Jarge  rests  In 
Kertlnou  cemetery,  four  miles  from 
Brest,  where  some  tender-hearted  ghost 
of  the  A.  N.  C.  nightly  visits  his  grave 
and  tells  him,  in  that  prayer  of  the  A 
|  jj,  y  ("Oat  Father  In  Washington. 
Maker  he  thy  name,"  etc.).  not  to 
worn'  over  obituaries,  but  to  betake  his 
wraithlike  soul  across  Rrest  harbor  to 
Plogastel  and  there  gaze  on  the  straw- 
berry shortcake  that  only  Plogastel  pro. 
duces. 

'Forsltan  et  haec  ollm  meminlsse  Ju 
vabit."  riNISTBRK  FRANK. 


wards  to  see  a  famous  moving  picture, 
{and  1  never  saw  anything  so  pretty. 
.'You  see  a  sea  10  miles  wide,  a  town  on 
[t'other  end.  and  ships  sailing  in  the 
sea  and  discharging  their  cannon.  You 
see    a    great    sky,    with    moon  and 
storms,  etc.    I'm  a  fool."    Mr.  George  j 
(A-,-  Aitken  states  in  a  footnote  that:  ' 
"Several      moving     pictures,  mostly 
brought  from  Germany,  were  on  view 
in   London  at  about  this  time."  He 
i  f era  to  Gay's  sixth  fable,  but  in  this 
fable:  "The  Miser  and  riutus."  we  find 
Sno  reference  to  "moving  pictures."  In 
I  the  Tatler  of  Dec.  4,  17U9-10  there  is  an 
I allusion  to  "moving  pictures"  in  Fleet 
■  street.     Were  these  pictures  anything 
I'ke  the  peep-shows  in   London  about 
I  150  years  afterwards? 


"Datum"  and  "Data" 

As  Hie  World  Wags: 

1  am  one  of  those  who  have  a  certain 
respect  for  words.  I  wish  to  utter  my 
protest  against  tho  present  slovenly 
use  of  the  word  "data." 

Twenty  years  ago  very  few,  I  think,  ot 
those  who  knew  this  word  well  enough 
to  use  it  at  all  would  have  used  it  in 
the   singular   number;    but   now  "this 
data"  is  a  very  common  expression 
the  speech  and* writing  of  men  who  are 
in  some  ways    highly  educated.  Today 
1    I  find  on  page  421  of  the  March  number 
I  of  Education,  in  a  paper  by  the  pro- 
cessor of  psychology  in  a  well  known 
.,  New  England  university  the  two  follow- 
,•  ins  sentences: 

••This  data  is  far  from  complete  or 
I  satisfactory." 

"But  while  I  believe  that  there  is  m 
its  present  status  more  danger  than 
»ood  any  positive  data  like  those  sup- 
plied bp  the  army  tests  make  a  real 
step  forward."  ....  -, 

Now  the  word  "datum  is  in  good 
dictionary  standing.  Why  should  not 
every  college  professor,  at  least  use  it 
when  he  wants  the  singular  of  data  ? 
\  little  ■  nicetv  in  such  matters  makes 
'for  clearness  of  thought.  E.  H.  H. 
Cambridge.  ' 

Who  Was  Fidfaddy? 

On  March  1  we  asked  who  was 
erick    Augustus    Fidfaddy,  Esq.. 
author  of   "The  Adventures  of 
Sam  hi  Search  After  His  Lost  Honor," 
published  in  1S16. 
I   as  the  World  Wags:  Wnn,i 
In    your    column.     "As    the  World) 
Wags."  I  noticed  the  article.  "A  Search! 
for  Honor." 

I  would  sav  that  T  have  a  copy  of  thei 
work  mentioned  and  I.  of  course,  in  my 
line  of  work,  desired  to  learn  who  the 
author  of  the  work  was. 

Mr.  George  H.  Godard  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Library  writes  me  that  it  is 
supposed  that  Mr.  Richard  Alsop  of 
Middletown,  Ct.,  is  the  author. 

I  have  not  so  far  found  anything  to 
lead  me  to  think  it  was  not  Alsop. 
Please  see  page  331,  "Initials  and 
Pseudonyms,"  by  William  Cushing,  1S86. 
After  reading  this  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  evidence  is  in  his 
favor.  I  am, 
Newburyport.  ROBERT  W.  LULL. 
P.  S.  The  work  was  printed  in  Middle- 
town  in  1816. 

i    Alsop  died  in  1815.— Ed. 


"Fred-  j 
,"  the 
UncleJ 


Large  Audience  Greets  Musicians  at 

Jordan  Hall 

The  New  York  Trio— Clarence  Adlcr. 
pianist;  Sciplone  Guldl,  violinist,  andl 
Cornelius  Van  Vllet,  'cellist— appeared! 
In  concert  last  night  at  Jordan  Hall. I 
They  played  the  Brahms  B-major  trlol 
(op."  SV  the  Haydn  G-major  trio,  No.J 
1-  and  the  Smetana  trio  in  G-mlnor, 
op.  IB. 

This  trio  gave  a  flno  performance  ofl 
an  excellent  program.  Their  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Brahms  was  large  and 
satisfying;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
such  an  Intelligent  and  musictanly  ex- 
position of  Brahms.  At  tho  piano.  Mr. 
Adler's  work  was  noteworthy.  Possessed 
of  a  capable  technique,  a  firm  hand  in 
octave-playing,  and  (we  believe)  a 
great  and  commendable  enthusiasm  for 
the  music  of  Brahms,  his  playing  did 
much  to  make  the  performance  of  this 
trio  what  it  was. 

Followed   the   Haydn   trio,    with  the 
well-known  "Gypsy  Rondo.."    The  first 
two   movements  of  this   were  played 
simply,   and  with   an   engaging  frank- 
ness      The    "Rondo    All    Ongarese'  . 
(presto)   came  on  with   a  rush.  The 
players    took    this    movement    at  an 
amazing  tempo— but  It  was  played  with 
perfect   clarity   throughout,  and  with 
such  brilliance  and  color  that  they  were 
recalled    time    after    time    until  they 
played  it  again.    The  violin  in  this  wasf 
crisp   and    sparkling— Mr.    Van  Vllet'sF 
•cello  sang  swiftly  and  clearly  through- 
out tt  all. 

The  Smetana  trio,  too,  was  given 
fine  rendition  and  the  close  kinship  o 
the  several  movements  was  well  dis 
closed.     The  piece  ended  with  terrifi 
smashing  chords  and  octaves  deep  ll 
the  bass  of  the  piano,  and  brought  forth, 
enthusiastic    applause.      These  threi 
musicians  showed  much  skill  and  sound 
intelligence    in    their    playing.  Thejj 
played  in  fine  .accord  and  with  muclj . 
sympathy  and  understanding  with  one*, 
another."  The  program  that  they  chosef 
•was    good,    and    weU    arranged;  the 
Havdn   piece,   coming  as   it  did  right! 
after  the  Brahms  and  before  the  Sme-} 
tana,    afforded    an    excellent    contrast,  i 
and  added  most  pleasantly  to  the  flavor, 
of  the  program  as  a  whole.    The  triol 


trued  for  leering  eyes  and  ruilgKenimi 
satyrs.  It  might  be  said  of  Isadora.  \ 
Ruth  St  penis,  I'oisha,  Anna,  and  her] 
co-mate:  "And  all  her  body  was  morel 
virtuous  than  souls  of  women  fashioned 
otherwise." 
'.there  arc  "Interpretative"  dances  that 

remind  one  of  the  aesthetic  pianist  hi 

Punerfi  w 


The  Corrector  Corrected 

the  World  Wags: 

"uly  L.  John  Silver  has  written  an 
uary  of  my  dear  friend,  Liverpool 
se,  which  hasn't  quite  the  Boston 
urary  necessary. 

latching  time  from  the  books  of 
md,  Beale  &  Co.'s  legal  emporium, 
mst  not»  the  following  inaccuracies 
to  the  demise  of  poor  Jarge: 
el's  get  this  "Curse  of  Ajout"  right, 
tlways  was  the  fours  d'Ajot,  at  least 
to  October  of  the  year  just  passed. 
I  extra  "u,''  added  by  M.  Silver  would 
*  the  word  an  uncouth  Picardy  ring 
the  drizzle  of  native  Brittany  would 
r  forth  iti  wruth  m|hny  1  d'Ajout." 
isibly  L.  John  was  in  the  Globe  cafe 
the  rue  de  Siam  when  he  wrote  this, 
len  Jarge  "made  a  break  for  the 
fy."  he  very  probably  went  to  the 
le  bole  in  the  wall  near  Pier  3  where 
'  n«l  Cross  Chinese  coolies  used  to 
nape  the,  i-  thirst.  The  "Bar  d'Ooean," 
wever,  would  be  only  several  hun- 
!d  yards  away  and  not  the  mile  Silver 
uld  have  us  say.  Capt.  Coffin  must 
ve  witnessed  the  arrival  of  My  Lord 
jodrow's  special  train,  as  that  is  the 
ly  train  which  ever  came  from  behind 
j  cmr>e  by  the  "ehatoo."  Possibly 
kerpiol  Jarge  might  have  been  done 
death  by  one  or  more  of  the  piratical 
»w  of  military  police  who  hung  on  to 
eiy  available  hectare  of  this  famous 

f  Silver  had  ever  been  on  the  'naval 
lii  boat  which  toured  the  harbor  andl 
ways  ended  by  bringing  the  skipper} 

the  Bridgeport  his  wife's  daily  letterj 
i  would  readily  appreciate  the  abilitji 

that  boat. to  mangle  poor  Jarge's  re/: 


"Observer"  of  Brookline  writes  a  let- 
ter from  which  we  quote  only  in  part  I 
today.    He  first  describes  contents  of 
"The  Adventures  of  Uncle  Sam." 

"The  book,  which  contains  142  pages, 
is   a  political   lampoon   aimed   at  the 
Republican  party,  the  party  which  was 
in  control  of  the  government  at  the| 
time  when  the  book  was  published,  and 
consists,  to  quite  an  extent,  of  criticisms 
of  the  party's  method  of  conducting  the 
War  of  1812.    Joseph  Sabin,  in  listing! 
the  book  in  his  dictionary  of  books  re-| 
■plating  to  America,  calls  it  a  'political 
Sj  sxiuib  against  the  Democrats,'  by  'Demo- 
jlcrats'  meaning,  of  course,  members  of 
U  the  party   which   was  then  generally 
I  known  as  the  Republican  party.    I  first 
made   the    acquaintance   of   the  book 
from  seeing  it  spoken  of  in  a  paper  by 
Frank  H.  Severance  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
which  was  prepared  for  and  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario] 
Historical  Society  in  1912,   and.  under 
the  title  of  'Notes  on  the  Literature  of 
the  War  of  1S12,'  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  18th  volume  of  the  publica- 


,   .I'hA  said  he  was  "playing  th 
plate. V*  And  so  in  London  recently  some 
misguided   person    nrrnnged   a  T.all.t 
Phltoraphin.ua"      with     Cesar      IfrWlH  - 
delude,   ihorole  and   fugno   for  music. 

Fortunately  nothing  of  this  nature  *»■• 

•  inflicted  on   the   Hence   of  yesterday. 

The  only  approach  to  "symbolism"  was 
In  Chopin's  Funeral  March,  where  the 
white  robed  vdancer  may  have  repre- 
sented death,  resurrection  and  the  (Unlit 
or  the  solitary  spiril  to  the  solitary 
God,  while  the  mourners,  at  first 
weighed  down  by  grief,  perhaps  found 
consolation. 

Especially  charming  were  the  various 
dances  to  Schubert's  Waltzes,  which 
!  were  exquisitely  played  by  Mr.  Ruiti- 
steln.  He  throughout  t  he  a/lernooii  con- 
tributed as  much  pleasure  as  the  dan- 
cers. It  was  not  easy  to  dissociate  the 
music  from  the  dance,  for  the  niuaic  as 
played  seemed  to  move  the  dancers 
spontaneously,  to  inspire  them.  There- 
was  no  thought  of  a  pianist  laboring, 
anxiously  keeping  in  with  what  was 
doing  on  the  stage.  Movement,  gesture 
and  bar  of  mnsi'-  were  marvellously 
synchronized.  In  the  solos  for  piano 
Mr.  Rubinstein  displayed  taste'  and  a 
brilliant  technic. 

Tlie  large  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
The  dancers  with  Mr.  Rubinstein  will 
i  always  be  welcome  visitors. 


Isadora  Duncan  Perform- 
ers Appear  in  Varied 
Entertainment 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Isadora  Duncan  Dancers— Anna, 
Theresa.  Irm.i.  Lisa.  Margot  and  Eriol  — 
and  Beryl  Rubinstein,  pianist,  gave  a 
delightful  entertainment  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  music 
"interpreted"  by  the  dancers  was  from 
Gluck's  "Iphlgenla  at  Aulis";  Chopin's 
Nocturne  No.  2,  Marche  Funcbre,  Ma- 
zurkas Nos.  10,  24  ,  25;  Prelude  No.  7. 
Etude  No.  21.  Valses  Nos.  6.  14,  and  ^ 
Valse  Brillanta;  a  suite  of  waltzes  by  j 
Schubert  and  his  Military  March.    At  i 


I  lions  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society 
*  In  that  paper,  Mr.  Severance  mentions 
-  various  books  on  the  War  of  1S12,  and 
I  it  is   as  one  of  such   books  that  he 
,  j  speaks  of  Fidfaddy's  volume." 


An  Appreciation 

(vs  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  Liverpool  Jarge  is  too  sweet 
for  words.  He  is  so  masculine,  if^you 
know  what  1  mean.  His  stories  are  so 
,  tense  and  gripping:  so— to  coin  an  ex- 
pression—so red-blooded.  I  have  always 
felt  that  a  man  should  be.  red-blooded 
and  masculine— don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Jarge  is '  so  primordially  poliga- 
mous  that  he  must  be  always  involved 
in  the  eternal  triangle.  We  girls  all 
think  that  he  should  be  filmed.  How 
thrilling  it  would  be  if  - lie  could  bej 
vamped  by  Theda  Bara.  He  ia  so  inas-i 
culine  that  it  would  be  simply  too  gorJ 
geous.    PHOEBE  HERMOINE  SNOW. 

t   Boston.    .1 


least,  so  the  program  read.  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein played  as  solo  pieces  Mendels- 
sohn's Prelude  and  Fugue  In  E  minor: 
Liszt's  Sonnetio  and  Saint  Francis 
walking  on  the  waves:  Debussy's  Re- 
flets dans  l'eau  and  Balakireff's  Islamey. 

"Interpretative'1  dancing  was  the  rage  1 
for  some  time  after  Miss  Duncan  first 
showed  how  it  was  done  on  a  lawn  in 
Newport.   R.   I.   She  came  to  Boston 
when   her  ait  had  matured; 'she  came 
and    charmed.     She    set    an  example. 
Women,   old.   middle-aged  and  young, 
were    determined    to    be  interpreters. 
Thev  all  wished  to  be  like  the  worn- 
,nn    celebrated    in    Swinburne's  line- 
was  she  not  Dolores?— "noble  and  nude 
land    antique."    Some  practised  on  the 
'  grounds    of    summer   cottages;  some 
!  gaily   pranced,    cavorted,   and  flopped 
!  in  drawing  rooms  and    music  rooms, 
'and   .fondly    thought    they   thus  re- 
sembled figures  on  a  Grecian  vase  or 
frieze.  .If  there  were  amateurs,  there! 
.  were    also    professional    Imitators,  no 
j  one  of  whom  a  cquired  the  art  of  Isa-  I 
dora.     Afterwards    came    the    suberb,  1  • 
:  goreeous,     sensuous,     and    at     times  J 
I  sensual,  Russian  ballets;  nor  should  it  f 
j  be   forgothen    that   Isadora   Influenced  | 
J  mightily  tho  stage  dancing  of  Russian  ') 
]  opera  houses  as  well  as  that  of  other  I 
I  European  theatres. 

j    Isadora  wished    to  hand    down  that 
I  principles  of  her  chaste  and  beautiful  1 
I  art.    She  founded  schools.    The  dancers  ! 
that  appeared  here  yesterday  have  been  j 
trained  by  her  since  they  were  little 
girls.   She  may  well ,  be  proud  of  them. 

Anna  reminds*  one  the  most  strongly  j 
I  of  Isadora  when  she  first  visited  Bos- 1 
I  ton;  neminds  by  her  movements,  ges-/ 
{  tures.  grace,  poise;   also  by  a  certalnf 
;  effective  reserve  even  when  apparently!, 
she  is  freest.    This  is  not  said  in  dis-J 
paragement  of  the  others,  who,  excel- 
lent in  ensemble,  gave  pleasure  also  in, 
their  solo  work.    They    are    all  well- 
formed,  grateful  to  the  eyes,  devoid  of 
self-consciousness,  posing  and  dancinsf] 
as  if  for  their  own  enjoyment.  The  sour 
days  fortunately  are  no  more.  There 
is  no  lon^c  ;   prudish  outcry  against  tin 


rftiartos  Raiin  Kennedy's  "Army  with 
Banners:  A  Divine  Comedy  of  This  Very 
Day,  In  Five  Acts,  Scene  Individablc, 
Setting  Forth  the  Story  of  a  Morning  In  ( 
the  Early  Millennium,"  is  published  by  I 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  The  play 
waa  written  in  1917  and  produced  at  the 
Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  New  York, 
on  April  9.  1918. 

The  play  Is  a  curious  one  dealing  with 
conventionally  "religious"  but  really  | 
hypocritical  persons  managing  an  or- 
phanage; an  apparently  half-cracked 
woman,  Mary  Bliss,  who,  inheriting 
money,  bought  the  ophanage,  tries  to 
run  It  eccentrically  and  believes  firmly 
In  the  speedy  coming'  of  the  Saviour; 
Dafty,  a  mysterious  person,  who  stands 
by  Mary  and  at  the  end  bears  a  ludi- 
[  crous  resemblance  to  a  Giovanr.i 
Pisano  archangel:  Tommy  Trail,  the 
revivalist.  Mr.  Kennedy  evidently  had 
Billy  Sunday  in  mind  when  he  put 
Tommy  on  the  stage.  Mary  persists  in 
mistaking  the  coming  of  Tommy  for  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  The  entrance  of 
Tommy  is  accompanied  by  a  revival 
hymn  sung  by  the  chorus.  One  verse 
will  do: 

Come    rouse   vour   lungs   and    crack  your 
libs. 

Revival's  hymn  to  swell: 
We  offer  heaven:  the  guy  that  Jiba, 

We  give  to  burning  hell. 
Rejoice!    Rejoice!     In   his   sinful    fat,  he 

•  The  savor* "of  him  smokes  aloft:  we  smell 
him  in  the  skies! 
The  scene  that  follows  the  singing 
gives  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  play. 

"During  the  last  verse  the  Reverend 
Tommy  Trail,  clad  in  immaculate  foot- 
ball costume  striped,  comes  jauntily- 
down  the  stairs.  He  is  a  red-faced  man 
with  huge  clutching  paws  and  a  sar- 
donic grin.  He  has  mimicked  Satan  so 
long,  he  rather  resembles  him. 

"Trail's  accent  is  less  purely  though 
more  markedly  •American  than  that 
prevalent,  say,  in  Boston. 

"Trail.  Warm  •  up,  warm  up,  you 
bunch  of  soda-fountain  freezers!  That's 
not  the  way  to  handle  a  hymn!  Ger- 
around  it!  Getaway  with  it!  Biff!  Whix 
It  into  goal!  Some  of  you  sissified  guys 
have  no  more  kick  in  your  souls  than 
'locked  fleas.  Aunt  Lizzie,  there,  for  ex- 
ample! 

"Bliss.  Elizabeth!  fAnd  she  beholds 
the  sainted  cousin  of  the  Virgin.) 
"Trail.  You!  You!  Old  Lavender 
'  Crepe-de-chine  with  the  flower  on  your 
chest!  It's  roaring,  not  roses,  gains  the 
Throne  of  Grace!  Cough  up,  you  four- 
flusher! 

"Julia.  Such  discernment!  He  spots 
her  directly! 

:  "Bliss.  Lord,  I  am  but  an  ignorant, 
sinful  woman,  and  very  foolish.  I— don't 
understand. 

"Trail  (mimicking  her).  Language 
don't  suit,  eh?  Too  coarse  and  vulgah! 
See  here!  I  learned  my  language  wayj 
back  in  the  little  home  town  where  I| 
was  raised;  and  my  little  home  town  isj 
some  conversationalist,  berlieve  muhj 
;My  language  has  been  good  enough  toj 
.  wake  up  Philadelphia:  it's  been  goodj 
enough  for  Colorado-Grub;  good  enough! 
for  every  knock-kneed,  sheep-jowledJ 
rabbit-gutted  minister  in  the  land  of  thej 
brave  and  the  free;  and  I  guess  it'll  dol 
for  you!" 

It  may  be  Inferred  from  this  quotation^ 
that  Mr.  Kennedy's  satire  is  violent;  yet| 
In  this  violence  there  is  a  touch  of  mys-j 
ticism.  The  play  will  shock  some;  it 
will  amuse  many.  We  doubt  if  it  will 
have  a  reforming  Influence. 


Rudolph  Ganz 

Rudolph  Ganz,  the  pianist  who  will 
play  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra  this 


week,  wna  born  at  Zurich.  Switzerland, 
on  Fob.  34.  1S77.  When  be  was  10  years 
old  ho  appeared  in  public  as  a  violon- 
cellist.   Two  years  later  be  played  the 
'  piano  In  public.   But  ho  began  to  study 
■crlously  with  his  uncle.  Carl  Eschmann- 
Duinur,   when  he  was  about  16.  He 
studied  also  at  Lausanne  and  Stras- 
bourg, and  later  with  Busonl  in  Berlin 
where  he  arpeared  as  pianist  and  com- 
poser late  In  uW.    Frofn  1001  to  1905  he 
,  I  taught  In  Chicago.  Since  IMS  ho  has  da- 
1  voted  himself  to  concert  playing,  com- 
il  position  and  private  teaching,    lie  was 
heard    for    tho    first    time    In  Bos- 
Iton   at    a    Kneisel    concert    early  in 
190*;    then     at     a  Symphony  concert 
IMarch  24  of  that  year  (Liszt's  con- 
certo in  E  Hat  major).    He  gave  a 
recital  on  March  X.         when  he  intro- 
jduced  pieces  by  Ravel.    Since  then  he 
has  played  in  Roston.  recitals,  chamber 
concerts,  etc.  On  Oct.  19,  1907,  he  played 
]ftt  a  Symphony  concert  Liszt's  concerto 
•tin  A  major,  and  on  Oct.  21,  1911.  Liszt's 
concerto  in  E-flat  majbr.    Among  his 
compositions  are  a  symphony,  concert 
piece  for  piano  and  orchestra,  pieces 
for  piano,  also  for  violin ;  male  choruses 
[and  over  150  songs.  He  played  here  at  a 
Kneisel  Quartet  concert  on  March  14, 
I1S16. 

As  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
i  Orchestra  at  tho  concert  which  ter- 
minated the  last  southern  trip,  March  22. 
In  Newark.  N.  J.,  orchestra  and  pianist 
Iwere  applauded  by  thousands. 

Personal 

"The  Merchant  of*Venice,"  as  brought 
out  by  James  B.  Fagan  in  London  had 
run  on  March  4  for  more  than  200  times 
Jwlthout  a  break.  His  next  Shakespearian 
revival  will  be  "King  Lear." 
I  The  good  old  idea  that  he  who  drives 
If  at  oxen  should  himself  be  fat  seems  to 
foe  very  much  in  tho  offing  again.  I  refej- 
Jto  the  amazing  idea  bo  prominent  just 
[now  that  if  we  are  to  have  German 
j songs  sung  in  German  we  must  have 
I  Germans  to  show  us  how.  Was  anything 
i  verso  preposterous!  I  maintain  that 
I  Gerhardt  was  a  great  exception  as  a 
German  Interpreter  of  German  song.  Put 
her  on  one  side  and  put  these  others  on 
tho  other:  Culp  (Dutch).  Sistermanns" 
(Dutch),  Stockhausen  (Alsatian),  Mush-! 
len  (Russian),  Warlich  (Russian),  Mrs.j 
Edward  Speyer  (a  Kufferath  from  Brus- 
sels), Henschcl  (Pole),  to  mention  but  a 


anything  "After  all.  Mill:,  mant  i* 
none  th«  less  wonderful  fur  being  Just  a 

little  cold.    Tho  nuisi-    suits  the' action 

to  perfection.  Tho  story  Is  a  biblical 
story.  An  example  and  a  lesson,  tt  is  re- 
mote from  everyvlay  pnnsions  of  men 

und  woman.  Who  ever  wept  over  the 
fnto  of  Samson?" 

Marshall's  "His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor" has  been  transformed  Into  a 
musical  comedy.  "The  Love  Flower." 

One  of  Galsworthy's  two  new  plays  Is 
entitled  "The  Skin  Game."  The  London 
Times  characterizes  tho  title  aa 
"quaint."  It  is  certainly  Intelligible  to 
Americans. 

Miss  Anne  Tliursfield's  recital  was  a 
iittle   disappointing;    with   a  voice  so 
pleasant,  and  often  so  satisfying,  to 
listen  to,  one  thinks  a  litle  rnore  might 
have  been  done.    Ono  is  tired  of  these 
petty   little  songs — settings  of  Tagorc 
With  no  depth  or  translucency  in  them.  . 
epigrammatic  clevernesses  repeated  till ! 
they  become  like  pictures  in  old  Punches,  j 
the  pose  of  "Negro  spirituals"  and  so  on. 
Let  us  have  English  sung  for  its  own 
sake,  and  sung  so  well  that  it  shall  go  ' 
straight  to  the  heart  of  every  one  in  the 
room,  -sung  from  a  conviction  that  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  language  In  the  world  ' 
for  an  English  woman  to  sing.    One  is 
sure  Miss  Thursfleld  is  tho  very  person 
i.o  do  this  if  she  saw  the  point  of  it  and 
would  try.— London  Times. 
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Parisian  Theatres  Crowded 

Even  for  Old  Plays  and  Operas 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
(Mohr)  writing  from  Paris  dwelt  on  the 
congestion  at  all  classes  of  theatre  and 
for  all  kinds  of  play,  whether  new,  old. 
or  very  old.  "Hernani"  and  "Prince 
d'Aurec"  draw  crowds.  Is  it  catholicity 
of  taste  or  "catholicity  of  indifference" 
that  is  observed  throughout  Paris? 
"There  are  the  hoariest  old  favorites  on  i 
the  boards.  *t  the  two  opera  houses,  of 
course,  one  expects  that.  Gounod  him- 
self might  get  tired  of  'Faust'  if  he 
heard  it  as  often  as  it  is  played,  but  it 
always  fetches  a  big  public  'Werther' 
Is  not  too  bread-and-buttery  for  the 
many  who  like  to  know  what  the  music's 
about.  But  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  the 
Odeon  filling  up,  distant  as  it  is  from 
the  heart  of  Paris,  for  'The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth.' 

"Revivals,  indeed,  have  a  full  share 
of  the  limelight  at  the  present  time.  A 


few  whose  names  leap  to  the  mind,  and 

where  lies  the  profit?  And  this  without  j  humorist  has  just  renewed  the  success 
regarding  the  claims  of  Plunket  Greene  of  Les  Nouveaux  Riches,  which  was  first 
(Irish),  Gervase  Elwes  (EngllsTi).  Davie  !  produced  in  1917,  and  seemed  to  us  all 


Bispham  (American),  Denis  O'Sullivan 
(American),  than  whom  no  singers  ever 
got  more  Into  the  heart  of  the  German 
lied,  nor  sang  German  with  a  greater 
purity  of  accent  or  distinction  of  style. 
No.  no.  The  theory  of  the  fat  driver  of 
fat  oxen  is  as  fatuous  now  as  in  Dr, 
Johnson's  day,  and  I  see  no  good  what- 
ever m  It.— London  Dally  Telegraph. 
Apropos    of    Knobloch's  "Mumsee 


a  mordant  satire  on  the  ways  to  the 
j  profiteer.  AVhat  an  education  we  have 
had  in  profiteering  since  then !  The 
principal  character  would  be  black- 
balled from  a  profiteers'  club  on  the 
score  of  indigence  nowadays,   even  if 


Ids  good-heartedness  did  not  make  him 
vneligible  from  the  start.   .   .  . 
"There  is  a  reason  for  this  burst  of 


Mr.  Walkley  remarked:  "We  are  afraid  revivals.  Everybody  is  theatre-going. 
w«  also  know  beforehand  the  tall,  clean!  u  would  be  madness  for  the  owner 
English  soldier  man  who  is  sure  to  show!  Dr  lessee  ot  a  theatre  to  let  it  stand 
tho  nicest  feeling  on  every  occasion  and  empty  when  he  could  fill  it  over  and 
to  bo  persistently  a  verv  gallant  gentle-  over  a^ain  merely  from  the  rank,s  of 
man.  That  the  gallant  gentleman  should  those  who  cannot  get  into  other  places 
bo  rewarded  In  the  end  bv  union  with  of  amusement.  So,  while  he  looks  about 
tho  middle-aged  heroine  (for  there  ard  f°r  a  new  Pla>'-  he  Puts  up„.the*'?U1?a" 
alwai'3  bombs  for  tiresome  husbands  irj  le"t  of  'Charlie's  Aunt  or  The  Mikado. 
M»v*  about  the  war)  was  a  foregond  He  Knows  that  color  Is  wanted,  and 
Tohclcsion  "  bright  light,  a  reasonable    excuse  for 

Miss  Muriel  Hughes  seems  to  be  in  a  laughter,  and  pepper  and  salt  according 
fair  wt£y  to  miss  her  vocation.    "Pris-  to  his  own  taste.  €ve1       ,     erl*  °?v. 
our  at  the  bar,"  we  should  be  inclined]  5jde  of  i"*"***    If„he  ^'^i^V.nwH 
to  address  her.  "God  gave  you  vouth]  *,n*f'  -!hf  puWlC  W1"  t,    ?1  ^ 

^^t^^^  £*o»*™  ?o  t^bs^r  wUVthe 

E2  ef£f™  a  S„inei.n&  18  .1  apparently  intelligent  and  critical  audi- 

r  h^ri^p»nd ™ Td  rrpr?H  ^     to  ^  captive  and  1.^1. 

™ T  ™,  !w,C8*M\  Whyi  niateur'  are  not  after  all  largely  com- 

rtouy  you  not  sing?  Tou  love  it   you        fl    f         le  who  enjoy  the  senaa. 

know  Vou  do;  because  you  sang  "Gia  ilj  tional  nature  of  some  of  the  utterances 
•olo     as  if  you  liked  It  (though  yoj  rather  because  they  are  sensational  than 


{don't  expect  us  to  agree  with  "chochet= 
HOOT  for  Scarlatti!)  and  Lldgey's  "The 
..|WInd  on  the  Wold,"  a  tornado  of  beau 
1  tlftll  tones,   after  rreating  an  appetite 
[for  them  by  two  songs  of  Parry's  which 
fare  entirely  for  older  people.  Then  Her- 
fil  bert  ITowell-!  provided  you  with  a  ^ood 
H^nd  a-  beiL'.-i  t-jns  in  t,i)  "Among  the 
5  'i\rcnbs"  (though  the  pianissimo  of  the 
|  last  two  lines  sounded  on  a  repetition 
Jj  too  much  like  a  pose;  it  Is  a  good  thing 
8  to  have  some  alternative  manner  ready 
I  for  an  encore,  if  there  must  be  one), 
I  and  (Z)  the  "Gavotte."  in  which  Mr. 
I  1. id-lie  must  share   the  honors.  Then 
J  there  was  Bruneau's  "Sabot  de  Frene": 
j  Well  done!    It  was  just  right;  and  so 
I  was  he.   But  away  with  these  rhythm- 
]  less  "Angelus"  songs,  and  these  "eter- 
|  nels  Clitandres,"  which  Verlaine  never 
j  made  us  feel  and  Debussy  has  made  us 
j  tired  of,  and  these  "Martin-pecheurs," 
I  at  least  until  you  have  been  to  France. 
And  get  hold,  of  the  Dowland*  and 
Ames,  and  Horns,  and  other  undwrated 
people,  and  let  us  hear  some  more  of 
that  voice.— London  Times. 

In  the  first  seven  songs  of  Miss  Iseult 
Moriee's  program,  which  contained  only 
tho  titles  of  the  songs,  we  distinctly 
heard  words  twice.  They  were  "aux 
platsirs"  and  "soleil."  And  though  both 
of  these  are  cheerful  things  to  think 
about,  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory to  have  had  the  details.  In  the 
English  songs  one  could  sometimes 
make  out  a  whole  line.— London  Times. 
Daly's  Theatre  in  London  has  been 
([sold  for  £200.000  to  James  White  of  the 
Boecham  Trust. 

I  The  London  Daily  Telegraph,  consider-  ; 
ins    "Samson    and    Delilah.''    observes  i 


because  of  their  meaning. 

"After  some  study  of  the  French  the-  i 
atre-audience    one    comes    to    wonder  1 
whether  it  is  really  much  more  intclli- 
gent  than  the  London  one.    It  is  cer- 
talnly  more  critical,  because  it  has  in- 
herited a  far  higheV  standard  of  acting: 
but  outside  the  limits  of  that  standard 
It  does  not  think  very  much.    It  is  in- 
deed  very  docile,  and  will  swallow  any 
dose  almost  on  condition  that  it  gets 
good    acting   and   plenty   of  laughter. 
Contrary  to  opinion  1n  Britain,  the  Pa-  | 
rlsian  does  not  laugh  much  in  everyday  : 
life— in  the  streets  he  and  she  both  look 
positively  glum,  not  from  reserve,  but  . 
by  nature.   But  in  a  theatre  emotion  is 
required—*  thrill  of  horror,  an  excuse 
for  weeping,  or.  best  of  all,  something 
to  make  them  laugh  aloud.    They  can  ■ 
enjoy  thoroughly  the  rather  facile  satire  j 
of  the  new  piece  at  the  Athence.  'L' Al- 
cove de  Marianne,"  because  they  are  j 
accustomed  to  making  fun  of  politicians 
themselves,  and.  although  the  play  is 
loosely   built,   and   rather  ingenuously 
planned,  there  is  sufficient  truth  in  this 
intrigue  of  a  wife,  a  mistress,  and  two 
politicians  to  make  laughter  come  easily. 
Besides.  Rozenberg  plays  the  principal 
part.  and.  although  it  is  possible  to  find 
people  who  declare  they  cannot  tolerate 
him,  it  is  impossible  to  find  anybody  who 
does  not  laugh  when  he  chooses  that 
they  shall." 


The  London  Times 

The  British  Symphony  Orchestra 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Roze.  and  it  was  natural  that 
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poem.   'Tho  Viking"?     While  wo  were 

listening  to  tho  'Poem  of  Victory"  wo 
thought  that  nothing  eUe  could  be  quite 
so  dull,  but  Mr.  Holbrooke  came  on  to 
conduct  hie  own  work,  and  soon  showed 
us  how  wrong  we  wore  to  think  that.— 
||  London  Times,  Feb.  10. 

"Mr.  Frank  Lambert  has  como  back 
from  the  war  and  wishes  us  to  listen  to 
his  songs,  but  he  has  not  as  yet  any- 
thing new  to  say.  Those  who  know 
and  like— and  they  are  many— "The  Night 
Has  a  Thousand  Eyes,'  know  them  all. 
There  are  the  same  yearning  sixths, 
the  same  wheedling  semitones  in  them 
all— except  'Sweet  Afton."  which  has  an 
engagingly  infantile  simplicity:  and  that 
Is  only  a  pose  of  another  kind.  'The 
Fighting  Chance"  is  no  better;  It  in- 
tends to  place  us  In  the  thick  of  things, 
hut  we  know  very  well  that  people  wno 
do  things  don't  talk  like  that,  but  only 
the  man  who  reads  in  the  papers  about 
the  things  they  have  done." 

"Some  little  known  oddments,  in- 
cluding Dale's  'Theme  and  Variations.' 
Such  things  are  rather  like  a  walk 
over  the  downs  in  a  storm— we  may  not 
exactly  like  It,  but  it  is  very  good  for 
us." 

Miss  Joyce  Ausell.  "Her  defect  is 
one  not  Infrequent  with  pianists,  that  of 
thinking  the  expression  in  bars  instead 
of  sections  and  pages — a  burst  of  sound 
and  then  a  hush,  a  scurry  and  then  a 
drag,  instead  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  level  from  which  each 
small  change  of  tone  or  pace  can  be 
felt  as  a  tremendous  departure.  It  is 
tho  difference  between  underlining  the 
important  words  in  a  letter  and  con- 
structing its  sentences  in  such  a  way 
that  the  important  words  stand  out  of 
themselves." 

"Miss  Calisla  Rogers  sings  perfectly 
in  tune  with  none  of  that  abominable 
tremolo  imported  from  the  worst  tradi- 
tions of  the  stage,  and  hugged  to  the 
heart  by  all  the  people  who  are  innocent 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  singing  or 
music  or  anything  else,  which  spoils 
four-fifths  of  the  womtn's  voices  now- 
adays, so  that  to  be  immune  from  this 
disease  puts  a  singer  at  once  into  a 
small  class.  Miss  Rogers  sang,  no  doubt, 
the  songs  she  liked,  but  one  wondered 
whether  she  liked  them  very  much;  for 
there  is  a  way  of  conveying  that  by  an 
added  glow,  a  contrasted  phrase,  an 
imperceptible  change  of  some  kind. 
Perhaps  this  will  come  later.  It  is  not 
much  use  singing  a  song  unless  you 
think,    and    are    determined    to  make 

others  think,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
songs  ever  written." 

Gertrude  Peppercorn:  "We  do  not 
agree  with  the  school  of  crash  and  fury, 
to  which  she  gives  more  than  a  half- 
hearted allegiance,  and  in  that  are  con- 
tent to  be  In  a  minority  in  the  presence 
of  artists  who  perpetrate  them  and  au- 
diences who  applaud — are  even  so  eager 
to  applaud  that  they  cannot  wait  for 
the  end  of  the  composition.  Neither  do 
we  altogether  indorse  her  conception 
of  rhythm,  which  is  that  of  the  con- 
scientious organist,  who  believes  a 
minim  is  a  minim,  and  will  not  concede 
a  little  to  the  human  necessity  of  breath- 
ing between  the  lines  of  a  hymn." 

"Church  singers  of  Handel  have  one 
difficulty  to  contend  with,  the  familiari- 
ty of  his  fugal  idiom.  It  is  apt  to  lead 
to  stolidity  of  rhythm,  just  as  the  fa- 
miliarity of  the  Bible  language  so  often 
leads  to  monotony  of  reading  in  church." 

"One  found  one's  self  asking  questions 
when  Mr.  Alban  Grand  sang— whether 
the  possession  t>f  a  voice  is  a  reason  for 
singing,  and  what  is  the  real  object  of 
singing  songs  at  all?  For  the  truth  is 
he  puts  too  much  of  himself  betwreen 
the  song  and  the  audience,  and  that 
impels  one  onward  from  the  'what?'  to 
the  'why?'  If  he  sang  for  his  own  en- 
joyment, he  would  have  gloried  in  his 
high  notes  instead  of  being  frightened 
of  them,  and  if  for  ours,  he  would  have 
sung  in  tune,  and  have  left  unimpres- 
I  sicned  tremor  and  misplaced  preciositj 
j  to  others." 

Film  Notes 

Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  in  whose  company  ' 
I  saw  "Broken  Blossoms."  entered  the 
little  private  theatre  a  sceptic.  IHe  did 
not  believe  in  the  cinema  as  an  inter- 
preter of  ideas.  At  the  end  of  five  min- 
utes he  had  entirely  changed  his  views 
on  this  point.    He  had  come  to  ecoff, 
and  he  remained  to  bless.  He  has  since ' 
cabled  his  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
Mr.  Griffith.    Any  slight  modifications 
and  additions  which  had  been  made  to 
render  the  story  coherent  on  the  screen 
he  entirely  approved  of.  It  is  true  that 
the  street  shown  as  in  Limehouse  Is 
not  precisely  the  street  he  knewr,  nor 
are  the  policemen  garbed  quite  as  real 
London  policemen  should  be,  but  these 
are  but  unimportant  accessories  in  a 
poignant  human   tragedy    that  might 
have  been  enacted  in  any  one  of  a  score 
of  the  big  cities  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Griffith,   who  has  also  purchased   the . 
dramatic  rights  of  "Broken  BlossomB"  ! 
on    terms    highly   satisfactory    to   Mr.  ; 
Burke,  intends  to  make  a  stage  play  of , 
it.    It  will  be  a  most,  interesting  lesson 
to  see  now  this  compares  with  the! 

screen  '  version.  —  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

How  almost  inevitable  it  is  that  liber-  : 
ties  must  be' taken  even  with  acknowl-I 
edged  masterpieces  of  art  made  for  an- 
other medium  if  they  are  to  be  trans- 
lated into  successful  film  plays  has  just 
been  explained  by  Miss  .Kannie  Mac-rJ 
nherson.  Who  made  the  screen  adapta-jl 
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lion  or  Sir  .lunnn  Harrie  s  I 
"The  Admirable  Crkhton." 
nlfteant.  by  the  way,  how  1 
principal  scenario  writers  tt 
lean  screen  are  women.)  MJ 
eon  mentions  ono  point 
which,  in  her  view,  would  have  ruined 
a  very  costly  production  had  sho  nol 
modified  it.  "When  'Tho  Admirable 
Orlchtnn'  was  written,"  she  says,  "class 
distinction  was  spoken  of  In  England  in 
tones  of  worshipped  udmlrntion.  A 
world  war  had  not  then  tumbled  nodal 
divisions  about  with  a  rude  hand,  and 
labour  had  not  then  gone  on  .-ini.>  lo 
such  an  extent  that  noble  lords  and 
younger  sons  of  famous  old  families 
were  to  be  seen  acting;  as  engine-drivers 
on  English  railways.  If  wo  had  sl"ck 
to  this  theme  of  class  distinction  In  the 
way  Rarrle  did.  we  would  have  exhaust- 
ed it  l<>r  present-day  screen  purposes 
before  the  end  of  the  second  reel."  No 
doubt  the  argument  is  perfectly  BOtmd, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  version 
Of  ''The  Admirable  Crichton"  shown  on 
the  screen  is  not  the  play  Sir  James 
Barrie  wrote.  It  Is  something  clss.  If 
the  original  play  was  constructed  by  a 
master  hand,  so  that  all  its  parts  com- 
bined to  make  one  harmonious  whole,  It 
is  diificult  to  believe  that  a  disarrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  parts  does  not  iead 
to  more  or  less  discord  in  the  revised 
version.  The  result  may  still  be  a  good 
play.  "Male  and  Feni-ile,"  as  "The 
Admirable  Crichton"  has  been  ic- 
christened,  Is  admittedly  'one  of  the 
most  perfect  screen  play*  ever  mmic  by 
America,  but  the  probability  in  that  it 
would  have  been  still  better  had  some- 
body with  equal  talent  to  that  of  S  r 
James  Barrie  composed  it  expressly  for 
the  screen  in  the  first  place.  When  the 
author  of  a  play  or  book  is  allowed  fyll 
power  to  supervise  the  film  version  of 
his  work,  the  result  is  frequently  even 
more  deplorable  than  when  a  heavy- 
handed,  unimaginative  producer  rides 
roughshod  over  it.  We  have  had  in- 
stances during  the  last  few  months  in 
both  these  directions.— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 


Stravinsky's  Latest  Work:  an  Opera 
Turned  Into  a  Ballet 

"Le  Chant  du  Rossigno!" — music  by 
Igor  Stravinsky,  choreography  by  Leon- 
ide  Massine,  curtain,  scenery  and  cost- 
umes by  Henri  Matisse — was  produced 
on  Monday.  Feb  2,  at  the  Paris  Opera 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  audience. 
The  subject  of  the  ballet,  the  Andersen 
story  cf  the  Emperor  of  China  and  his 
nightingales,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  opera  "Le  Rossignol,"  first  intro- 
duced to  London  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1914.  but  the  music  is  entirely  new,  and 
represents  the  composer's  latest  phase. 
The  familiar  Stravinsky  orchestral  tex- 
ture is  noticeable,  but  the  music  is 
perhaps  less'  "dynamic"  and  more  har- 
monic (though  not  "harmonious")  than 
was  the  case  in  "I^e  Rossignol"  and 
other  later  works.  Stravinsky  is  a  mas- 
ter of  condensation  and  economy,  and 
can  express  as  much  in  a  few  bars  of 
intermingled  flutes  and  violins,  dis- 
cordant but  suggestive,  with  a  leaven 
of  harp-tones  and  percussion,  as  many 
other  composers  would  be  able  to  say 
in  a  symphony/ 

Mme.  Karsavina,  all  in  white,  with 
a  little  feathered  doublet  end  long  veils, 
attached,   wing-like,   to  her  shoulders 
and  fastened  to  her  ankles,  was  the  real 
Nightingale   who  chases  triumphantly 
from  the  Emperor's  sickbed  the  sinister 
red  figure  of  Death  (Sokolowa).    Of  the 
wonderful  mechanical  Nightingale  (Idzi- 
kowski),    with    Its   great    crest,    green  fL< 
•body  and  white  beak,  one  can  only  say  I 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.     The  i 
Emperor  (Grigorleff)  was  splendidly  im- 
mobile until  the  dramatic  moment  when  ' 
he  rises  from  his  high,  lonely,  black- 
covcrleted  bed  to  his  full  height,  unfurl- 
ing in  the  action  a  gorgeous  gold  and 

scanet  rr/be,  which  clothes  him  from 
head  to  foot  and  falls  in  a  cataract  of  | 
color  in  a  long  train  spread  out  in 
front.    As  he  stands  majestic  in  this  I 
scarlet    robe,  miraculously   restored  to 
life,    the   disconcerted    mandarins  pile 
themselves  Into  contortioned  but  deco- 
rative  groups,    and    the  curtain  falls. 
The  choreography  reveals  a  fresh  effort 
to   discover    n«w   possibilities   in  the 
treatment  of  human  motion,  and  the 
mandarins  and  ladies  of  the  court  go 
through  some  altogether  surprising  evo- 
lutions.    M.    Matisse's    curtain    and  I 
"decor"  (pale  blue  ground,  marked  here 
and  there  with  white  to  suggest  a  door,  ; 
etc.,  and  a  white  fantastic  dragon  over-  ' 
head)  represent  the  extreme  of  simpli- 
fication.    MM.     Stravinsky,  Massine, 
Matisse  and   Ansermet   (the  Genevese  , 
conductor  who  had  directed  the  orches-  I 
tra)  all  appeared  before  the  curtain  to  '< 
acknowledge     the     applause.— London  j; 
Times,  Feb.  6. 


.Votes  on  Plays  New  and  Old 
Produced  in  London 

■    Tho  Dally  Telegraph  found  that  the 
I  acting  of  "Peter  Ibbetson"  <Savoy  The-' 
I  atro,  Feb.  6)  w-as  "almost  too  sincere  I 
and  too  thoughtful."    "Miss  Collier  as 
Mary  and  Mr.  Basil  Rathbone  as  Peter  | 
are    too   much   or,    one   exalted  plan- 
throughout  for  us  to  be  able  to  accom-  ! 
pany  them  unwearied." 
I    DrydeiTs    "Marrlage-a-la-Mode"  was 
I  revived  in  London  Feb.  8  by  the  Stage 
I  Society.     The   comedy    was    first  per- 
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as  ro  How  8: 

The  Sailor's  Sons,  Tlayden  ;  Tsmhourin  (tit 
the  IHth  eenturyt,  arranged  by  J.  Tier..-!  , 
Fleur  de*  Alps  i  Ti  rollonnel .  im-unfed  by  We-I 
k«rtu;  Fully  Tales,  Erich  Wo  I  IT ;  lighter  Far 
l«  Now  My  Slumber.  Ilrahms :  The  Uardener. 
The  FOTMkni  Mai. Ion,  Tlio  Wilts'!'  Sprite,  Hugo 
Wolf;  ArpoKo,  iHhifoase;  Hnrmoule  dn  Sod, 
IVtuulsy;  II  cCiil  lius*  beruei'c,  Kourdraln : I 
liloclu  Kiorna.  Uranndos.  ftegitro'llle-  An  Kalui : 
Tranquility.  Kwtp;  To  an  Olil  lx>ve,  J.  P. 
Scott;  Jn  the  Mghl.  Jscobl ;  Peas'*-,  Ueorgo' 
si. menu-;  Kir  and  Fait?.  Dcnsmore. 
\  largo  audience  was  delighted  by  Miss 


IbesT  Mutheson  Lung's  » 
conceived  and  coura- 1 
•"His  playing  was  I 
hut  behind  the  effort  1 
ns  control  of  Intelli-  J 
aaalon  fitted  into  Its 

:>r  flaminu-ei.loiva  ami  I  Q*fri»on  a  excellent  recital. 

rlson  has  a  clear  and  lovoly  voice  of 
charming  lyric  quality,  mellow  in  Its 
lower  tones,  of  rare  purity  In  tho  high 
notes;  it  Is  a'volco  of  dainty  and  deli- 
cate texture,  well-trained,  of  a  pretty 
elarity  always,  and  always  musical.  She 
uses  it,  too.  with  much  skill  and  Intelli- 
gence. A  voice  that  finds  its  prettiest 
expression  In  the  more  tlncly-fashionod 
music.  Miss  Garrison  uses  it  in  such 
music  with  lino  effect.    She  knows  how 


In  Mentoriain 

On  ;l  tablet  on  one  of  the  pillar*  of  the 
little  Hotel  Majestic  is  the  tolls-wins  In- 
scription: 

Here  lies  LES  RKSTFS  of 
„Ye  Wee  Tapple  Tavern. 

Once  a  hotel 

.V  gaudy  gilt  cavern. 

Born  In  champagne  in  nineteen  eleven 

Died  in  limeade 

Before  she  was  seven.  P.  W.  S. 

Miami,  ]iMa. 


Miss  Gar- 

rihle  beauty."  Arthur  Bourehier 
■roughly  enjo>  ed  logo's  \  lllonoes. 
hey  were  a  hearty  meal  to  him.  •  •  * 
was  so  happy  in  his  craft  and  Its 
•cees  that  there  was  scarcely  any- 
t»S  smifnter  about  him— even  when  he 
e  flies  to  pieces.  Nor  was  there 
ich  hint  . ■:'  h.s  iiitell.vtual  superiority 
his  victims.  •  •  •  The  whole  per- 
mance  or  this  dreadful,  beautiful  play 
s  so  dramatic,  in  the  true  sense,  that 
lie  we  wond.  ied  whether  it  was  bear- 
e  we  wondered  anew  at  the  people 

o  can  clap  an  exit  in  the -middle  of  a  ]Ittlo  ^  oo,lnd; 

H  ^r«cSc^mVns.\h:tathe   ^>;,^retaU°nS  ar<!  °"en  eXt,UiSUe 

Mws  Garrison's  singing  of  Tiersot's 
pretty  arrangement  of  "Tambourm"— 
an  old  ISth  century  piece— was  gay  and 
colorful.  The  piece  has  been  heard  here  ' 
jeveral  limes  this  season,  but.  never  so 
A  truly  noftle  Version  In  Hng- 


men  and  women  who  have  been  suffer- 
ing these  tortures  shall  stand  in  a  row 
before  them  and  bow  and  grin." 

Apropos  of  a  revival  of  "Pygmalion" 
(Feb.  Vo.  Mr.  Walkley  said:    "Of  course 
the  ordinary  sentimental  ending  would 
■an  er  have*  done  lor  Mr.   Shaw.    But  ' 
mere  Shavian  ratiocination  ;s  not  a  sat-  ( 
Isractory  substitute.    Mr.  Shaw  is  like 
Shakespeare,  at  any  rate,  in  that:  his 
denouements    were    never    his  strong) 
point."    Mis.  Patrick  Campbell  as  Eliza 
was  highly  praised.    Mr.  Aubrey-Smith \ 
played  Higgins. 

•  The  Mr.id  of  the  Mountains"  is  now 
in  its  fourth  year  at  Daly's. 

"Tea  for  Three,"  produced  at  the  Hay-  . 
market,    pleased   the  Times   and  dis- 
I  pleased  other  newspapers.   The  Referee 
said    that    the    three   chief  characters 
I  "chatter,  chatter,  chatter  like  the  teeth 
of  the  Bad  Little  Boy  in  Wordsworth's 
poem."   The  Sunday  Times  was  highly 
'moral:    "Smart  Wildean  lines,  however 
abundant,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  re- 
j  deem  essential  vulgarity,  etaleness  of 
i  theme  and  unpleasantness."    The  Sun- 
day Express  called  the  lover  "a  con- 
temptible   bounder,    who    in    real  life 
would  be  kicked  out  of  decent  society." 

"Just  Like  Judy,"  a  light  comedy  by 
Ernest  Denny  (St.  Martin's,   Feb.  11). 
*  "Many  a  hero  of  the  late  war  Is  finding 
that  a  wound  in  the  head,  apparently 
;  slight,   may   lead   him   afterward   into  _t 
trouble — especially  if  he  should  chance  j 
'  to  become  concerned  in  a  light  comedy.  | 
For  he  may  bump  his  head  against  thei 
mantelpiece,   and   be  persuaded,   when  i 
he  has  recovered  consciousness,  that  he 
has   been   for  weeks  married   to   the  j 
artist's  model  with  whom  he  was  talk- 


ing last  night  whe^  v.3  >jurr."c-.  ms  head. 
■  That  is  wSat  happened  to  Pescr.  •->:■  > 
Juuv  -rrns,  not  really  a  model  any  moi  e 
than  she  was  realiy_Mrs.  Peter.   

ETHEL  FRANK 

The    program    prepared    for  Ft'; 
Frank's   concert   in   Jordan   Hall   no  ' 
Tuesday  evening  is: 

Apnorte  1«  Chrtstaux  Pores  ;  Frele  Comm- 
Ln  Harmonica.  ("Hemes  D'eK ").Rheno.Bn  < 

ifSo!!  ;_";'";  i>upu 

I  n  Siip  a  1'-:.   j  „.;., 

1-e  Temps  Dcs  Lllas   Chains 

L"   Ba.line  Monfo-  >• 

.  tnteace  Sconer.ifta  jiok 

!  Romance  Sams  Paroles  Dcfo 

(Flute.  Clarinet,  Rihsoon  and  String  Qnaifr 

jt?„  Xult  Dans-  L'Wo  Erlanz 

I  (Flute,   Claruiet.   Baboon.   Two   Violins,  <)ti 
Viola,  Four  'Celli  and  Tom  Tom' 

La  Mort  I>es  Amantf  ltliPne-Bnt  ■ 

1   iPiaao.  'Cello  Obligato  by  Georges  Miqnellf 

Caraaral    ..  ..  Erlangv 

|_    ,  i  Entire  Orcbesstra) 

Pavilions  Roses  Woll-f 

la  Mere  LaCroiv 

l?mnv'>n-  n,"TZ!,1°it*  Ttimsky-Korsiiko' 

I  i,r  >«n»e  Land  Uretcbaainof' 

I  *~co„'r'  ""'igbt  Gra,.- 

f  vrer  HiU.  Orer  Dale  Cooks 

Mr.  Longy  will  conduct  the  member? 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  who  will 
|Lt»ke  part.  Marv-  Shaw  Swain  will  be  th.- 
^  pianist.  * 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

I  EL'NDAY— Symphony  Hail,  ".-tsj  P.  M.  Jascbai, 
f  HeifetT.  Tioiin:si.    Spo  tr,pe^i  aot>N>. 
■ptOSDAV— Jordan   Hall,   6:15   P.    M.  Ra"b»lB 

■  Mortoa  Harriis.  soprano.  Handel.  Ml  ln^nora 
P  fctendo ;  lilicliael  Arnc.  The  T^ass  wltb   the  ' 

Delicate  Air;  Purs-ell.  Didu's  Lament;  Baeli,  I 
I    My  Hea-t  Ever  Faithful;  Schumann,   Snow- 1 

bell*  and  Rose  S^7  Fair:  Slonoff.  A  Plaint:! 
3  Schubert.  The  Secret:  Ts^liaikowsky.  Was  I( 
"    Net  a  Blade  of  ftraso:  Brahms.  The  Maiilen  I 

Speaks;  d'Erlaneer,  Mort'-:  Barrere,  Cbansou  I 

d'Antomnc ;    Wekerlln.    Donnez-Vous ;    Hue.  | 
.     Sot  Fean;  Widor.  Dans  la  plaice;  Ltickstone, 
"   a  Birthday;   Kramer.  Tbe  FaJterlnj;  Dusk; 

Leonl.    Tally^Io;     .\feGill,    Dana.  Isidore 

l>ucfcstone  ^Hl  aoi-onjoanv. 
TUESDAY— Jordan   Hall.    S:15  P.    M.  Ethel 

Fraak.  aoprano.    See  special  notic". 
THCBSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Edwin 

Hughes,  pianist.   Beetboren,  Sonati,  op. 

No.  S:  Gr'ifg,  Ballade;  Cbopui.  Fautaisic,  ou. 

4*.  Maxurka.  op.  IT,  No.  4,  Scherzo,  op.  20; 

Fannie  Dillon.  The  Desert.  Birds  at  Dawn; 

Jnhann  Strau>s-llngh«,  Paraphrase  ou  tho 
|U    '"Wienor  Bluf  Waltz. 

t    FRIDAY— Snnpiiony   II-::.   C!:.",<>  P.   M..  iMth 
concert  or  tLc  Eostor.  Srmr'bony  Orebmstra, 
dal 


«  eu  snug 

llsh  was  given  In  the  program,  from 
which  we  quote  one  of  the  dignified  ami 
scholarly  utterances  of  a  young  mmi  to 
his  "dear  Amlnta"— "Jn  the  fthadows  of 
forests  let  us  taste  the  sweet  fruits  of; 
amiable  frolic''— So  it  goes  .  .  . 

One  of  Miss  Garrison  s  best  perform-  ] 
ahces  was  that  of  the  Brahms  song, 
which,  although  sung  in  the  Knglish 
translation,  received  a  beautiful  inter- 
pretation. In  the  same  group  the  three 
songs  of  Hugo  Wolf  were  pretty  and 
interesting,  both  through  Miss  Garri- 
son's singing,  and  the  skilful  accom- 
paniments to  them.  The  pretty  piece  of 
Debussy  was  sung  delicately  and  sim- 
ply, the  "Seguidille"  of  de  Falla  (in 
which  are  set  forth  the  engaging  quali- 
ties of  "the  real  manola")  was  per- 
formed cleverly,  and  to  Mr.  Foote's  very 
pretty  song— "Tranquility"— Miss  Garri- 
son brought  the  proper  atmosphere  of 
calm  beauty  and  gave  It  a  gracious  and 
effective  rendering.  The  composer,  who 
was  present,  was  applauded  heartily  by 
the  audience.  The  last  two  numbers 
were  also  by  composers  who  were  pres- 
ent. "Peace,"  by  Mr.  Siemonn.  Miss 
Garrison's  accompanist,  is  a  well-built, 
charming  song,  with  a  very  interesting 
piano-accompaniment;  "Elf  and  Fairy, 
a  fanciful  little  song  by  John  H.  Dens- 
I  more,  was  tho  last.  Both  of  the  com- 
posers were  applauded  by  a  sympathetic 
I  audience. 

I    Miss  Garrison's  manner  on  the  con- 
cert stage  is  simple,  charming,  and  en- 
!  tirely  free  from  any  affectation.  There 
j  is  a  certain  pretty  f orthrightness  in  her 
ways  of  interpretation  that  never  al- 
j  lWs  the  slightest  trace  of  sentimental- 
|  ity  to  creep  in  where  it  does  not  Ibe- 
I  long.    Some  of  those  of  the  aiudience 
j  who   have   heard    Miss   Garrison  sing 
j  Mozart  regretted  that  there  were  not  a| 
I  few  pieces  of  that  composer  on  jester-  j 
i  day's  program,  for  in  that  pure  and 
|  simple  music  she  sings  at  her  best.  Her 
I  program  was  well  selected  and  interest- 
I  ins,  nevertheless,  and  was  made  mors: 
1  so  by  numerous  encores.    The  piano  ac- 
'  companiments    toy    Mr.    Siemonn  (he; 
!  played  them  all  without  score)  were  ad- 1 
mirably  played. 


"Back  to  the  Square  Dances!" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

By  heck!  that  sounds  good  to  us  and 
so  do  the  words,  "Suaviter  in  Modo"  In 
your  today's  paper  (we  don't  know 
what  the  words  mean,  but  it  reads 
smooth  and  pleasing  to  us  old-timers  In 
Cranberry  Centre) ! 

Yes,  by  all  means,  "on  with  the 
dance,"  but  let's  have  it  on  the  dead 
level — on  the  "square"— and  Just  for  the 
fdn  and  decency  of  it,  see  if  we  can't 
again  be  satisfied  with  giving  our  part- 
ners only  an  occasional  swing,  as  we 
did  50  years  ago  when  we  didn't  think 
ItSvas  necessary  to  catch-as-catch-can. 
to  wrestle  with  them  to  a  decision,  or 
until  the  officially  appointed  cop  called 
the  turn,  forcing  you,  unceremoniously, 
to  break  away— only  to  get  another 
strangle  hold— later. 

So  let  "us  ho  longer  "treat  'em  rough" 
down  here  in  Cranberry  Centre,  for 
arter  all  ""said  and  done,  a  lady  is  a 
lady,  and  likewise,  too,  a  cranberry  is 
a  cranberry,  and  although  a  gentle  press- 
ing and  sweetening  brings  out  the  best 
in  both.  It's  the  manner  in  which  it's 
done  that  brings  the  best  results'. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 
.   Cranberry  Centre. 


Oar  nick 

As  the  World  Wags': 

In  my  boyhood  (I  hope  also  In  yours) 
the  "Boy  Emigrant"  gave  me  great  de- 
light. Have  you  forgotten  the  passage 
in  which  Bill  Bunce,  far  above  the  path, 
dropped  a  dornick  (sic)  on  the  head  of 
unsuspecting  Hi?  A.  K 

Concord.  »  ' 


Variants 

"Observer''  of  Brookline.  commenting 
on  Fidfadtiy's  satirical  boolfl,  added  that 
quotations  from  the  title  page  are  al- 
most always  given  incorrectly.  He  wrote 
as  follows: 

For  example,  in  an  advertisenis;nt 
which  the  Boston  Advertiser  of  Dec.  1,0. 
1815;  had  of  the  hook  as  being  for  sale  at 
14  court  street,  Boston,  "Frederick  AtV 
gustus  Fidfaddy"  is  changed  to  "Fred- 
erick Augustus  Finfaddy";  in  an  adver- 
tisement which  the  Boston  Advertiser  of 
Dec.  9  and  10,  ISlfi,  had  of  the  book  as 
being  for  sale  at  8  State  street,  Boston, 
"caudam"  of  the  "Merino  Latin"  motto 
is  changed  to  "sauidHm";  ip  an  adver- 
tisement which  the  Boston  Advertiser  of 
Dec.  I)  and  10.  3  81*?,  had  of  the  book  as 
being  for  sale  at  97  Court  street,  Boston, 
"Frederick  Augustus  Fidfaddy"  is 
changed  to  "Frederic  Augustus  Fie- 
fasHlv";  In  your  reproduction  from  the 
Boston  Advertiser  of  Dec.  10,  1816,  of  an 
advertisement  of  the  book  as  being  for 
sale  at  8  State  street.  Boston,  "scratch- 
etar.r"  is  changed  to  "sorateh-etery"  and 
"counsellor"  to  "councillor":  in  Frank 
H.  Severance's  above-mentioned  "Notes 
on  the  Literature  of  the  War  of  1812," 
"taurum"  is  changed  to  "taurcm"  and 
"caudam"  to  "caudem";  and.  in  Joseph 
Sabin's  .above-mentioned  listing  of  the 
book,  »  "scratrh-etary"  is  changed  to 
"scratch-e<ar-y." 


melt?  'f 


2-  O 


A  child  Is  not  wickedly  inclined  toward 
man,    but    toward    animals.     As    a  man 
grows   old   he  becomes  misanthropic, 
charitable  toward  nature. 


but 


Mr.  Monte'ix  cpridoctor.    Sep  sneri;;!  police. 
SAJCKDAY-s.mvbooi-  Hail.  ST.  M  I'.-petU 
ravi   of  rrM»y>  Srmphonj    coace.1.  Mr. 

MISS  GARRISON 

Mabel  Garrison,  soprano,  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company,  gave  a  song! 
recital  fX  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after-.' 
noon.    George.  Siemonn  was  the  accom- 


Woman  Surgeons 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  comments 
on  the  fact  women  are  now  admitted  on 
.  tho  same  conditions  as  men  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
or  Edinburgh.  This,  it  thinks,  is  only  aj 
J  return  to  old  customs.    "In  the  middle] 
ages  women  studied  and  taught  medi-j 
»  cine  and  all  the  medical  schools  and  col-! 
legts  were  open  to  them.  There  are,  too.j 
nianv  records  of  women  surgeons  prac-, 
tising  in  mediaeval  times,  a  quaint  criti-j 
:  cism   of   their  operating   skill  comlngl 
from  an  old  French  writer,  who  com-i 
plained  that  their  chief  fault  was  to  tako| 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  give  over; 
patients  to  the  will  of  heaven." 

The  Dailv  Chronicle  might  have  refeiredl 
to  the  craze  among  fashionable  women 
■  of  Paris  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
I  century  for  surgery.  Many  noble  dames 
learned  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  the 
scalpel.  Anatomy  was  zealously  studied. 
Corpses/ were  kept  by  some  in  a  glass 
.  abinet  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  of  the. 
house.  The  young  Countess  de  Coigny 
never  made  a  journey  without  having 
in  her  carriage  trunk  a  dead  body  for 
dissection.  The  Baron  Grimm  told  in 
1788  a  story  of  the  Marquise  de  Vbyer 
at  a  lesson  in  anatomy.  The  demon- 
strator showed  the  course  of  chyle  in 
the  intestines.  She  exclaimed  at  the 
end:  "So  that  goes  also  through  the 
heart?  How  glad  1  am  to  know  it."  We 
h^ve  known  supposedly  delicate,  sensi- 
tive women  in  Boston,  who  found  pleas- 
ure in  witnessing  capital  operations  in 
hospitals. 


Eight-Hour  Housewives 

JAs  the  World  Wags: 

!    The     agitation     In     certain  quarters 
j  favoring  the  eight-hour  work   day  for 
i  housewives  will,  if  successful,  bo  likely 
j  to  have  far-reaching  effects.   The  dire 
|  consequences  resulting  from  the  passage 
of  a  measure  so  revolutionary   in  its 
character  were  foretold  nearly  40  years 
ago    by  Felix  McGlennon.  who  gazed 
into  the  future    with    the  clear-eyed 
vision  of  a  prophet: 

Patacy  Mulligan  last  night  cot  full  agin.  *  i 
He  cnnie  borne  slninlc  at  2  A.   M.  and  made 

a  diu: 

He  kicked  at  tbe  dure,  be  old, 
.lumped  on  tbe  time,  be  did. 
Shouted,  "Bridget.  let  me  In!" 
She  beard  the  shindy  and  sbo  opened  the  windy. 
And  says  she,  "Is  that  you,  Pat?" 
Says  lie,  "Sure.  I'm  wet  to  Ihe  akin." 
Says  she,  "I'm  sorry,  Pnt,  but  till  tomorrow, 
Pat, 

Me  darllV,  I  can't  let  ye  In — 

For  I  worked'  eight  hours  this  day. 

And  I  think  I've  earned  my  pay, 

You  can  stop  out  there  In  the  rain  and  ssvear  | 

I  won't  work  hulf  a  minute  longer." 

Melrose.  w.  U  L. 


be  said  about  tho  excellent  playing  of 
Oils  young  virtuoso;  who  came  to  this 
country  only  a  few  years  ago  and  stayed 
here,  achieving  remarkable  success 
wherever  he  has  played. 

His  program  was  of  Interest,  with  a 
fine  concerto,  four  pieces  by  Bach  and 
music  by  Schumann,  Chopin,  Godowsky, 
Sarasate  and  Wlenlawskl.  Helfetz 
gave  a  magnificent  and  passionate  per- 
formance of  the  concerto,  his  first  num- 
ber, and  won  sustained  applause.  Ho 
gave  next  a  very  skilful  reading  of  the 
four  pieces  from  Bach's  6th  Sonata. 
His  playing  of  the  prelude,  the  -first  one 
of  these  pieces,  was  remarkably  lucid; 
he  made  the  different  voices  all  sing 
separately  and  distinctly,  standing  out 
clearly  -  always  from  one  another 
throughout  the  piece.  AU  of  the  Bach 
received  highly  intelligent  and  skilful 
^treatment. 

Next  to  the  concerto  and  the  Bach 
prelude,  his  most  excellent  performance 
was  that  of  Auer's  arrangement  of  Schu- 
mann's beautiful  piano  piece,  Vogel  als 
Prophet.  Helfetz  played  this  with 
beauty  and  delicacy.  It  brought  forth 
tremendous  applause  and  he  played  it 
again. 

The  sinister  and  fantastic  piece  of 
Godowsky  followed,  then  the  Wieniaw- 

skl  caprice.  After  this  group  came  somej 
gypsy  airs  by  Sarasa,te,  and  then  Helfetz 
played  many  encores,  pieces  by  Godow- 
sky, Sarasate  and  others. 


JASCHA  HE1FETZ 


Jascha  Helfetz,  violinist,  gave  a  recital  I 
in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. ! 
Samuel  Chotzlnoff  was  accompanist. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Concerto. 
Julius  Conus;  Prelude,  Menuetto,  Loure 
and  Gavotte,  from  the  6th-  Sonata  by  ; 
T  S  Bach;  Lithuanian  Song,  Chopln- 
Auer-  Prophet  Bird,  Schumann-Auer; 
Danse  Macabre,  Godowsky;  Caprtce  In 
A   minor,     Wlenlawskl;     Gypsy  Airs, 

S  Symphony  Hall  was  crowded,  for  Mr. 
Helfetz  will  not  play  in  Boston  aga  n 
for  some  years,  as  he  intends  soon  to 
our  Europe,  where  he  expects  to  rema  n 
or  at  least  tv,-„  years.  Little^ remains- ^to 


MIDNIGHT  WHIRL 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

S HUBERT  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  the  Century  Midnight 

|  Whirl,  lyrics  by  Bud  de  Sylva,  Joseph 

,  McCarthy    and    John    Henry  Mears; 

|  music  by  -George  Gershurn  and  Harry 

j  Tierney.  Earl  Schwartz,  musical  di- 
rector.  Produced  by  John  Henry  Mears. 

This  show  i3  an  elaborate  combination 
of  vaudeville  and  spectacle,  with  some 
dancing,  some  singing  by  amiable  but 
thin- voiced  young  women,  and  by  young 

•■  men  whose  -voices  were  anything  but 
thin,    including   the    White   Way  Trio 

I  (Messrs.  Buckley,  Geier  and  Bisland), 
who  kept  appearing  unexpectedly  like 
the      three      Anabaptists      in  "The 

I  Prophet,"  but  unlike  them  they  took 
a  cheerful  view  of  life  and  smiled 
affably   as   they   sang.      Mr.  Urban's 

i  scenery  was  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  show.  It  was  not  so  fantastical 
as  his  stage  settings  in  other  spectacles 

.  seen  here,  but  it  was  always  interest- 
ing. In  line  taste  and  often  effective  by 
i  the  very  economy  of  means  or  by  the 
|  contrasts  between  sober  and  gorgeous 
coloring. 

i    Whether  the  lyrics  attributed  to  the 

■  authors  above  named  are  good  or  notf 
3|  we  are  unable  to  say,  for  the  women  . 

■  piped  them  unintelligibly  for  the  most 
I  part.    The  women,  by  the  way,  wore 

their  various  costumes,  which  as  a  rule! 
were  beautiful  or  daring,  with  aplomb,' 
especially  when  these  costumes  might 
justly  be  called  revelations. 

In  one  scene  the  vampires  of  history 
appeared,  from  Cleopatra  to  Theda  Bara. 
What  would  notj  Miss  Bara  give  fort 
Miss  Peggy  Troland's  figure!  The  cos-jj 
tumes  of  these  noble  dames  did  not! 
seem  to  us.  to  be  historically  correct.  L 
Eve,  for  exaVnple,  did  not  wear  the  tra-t 
dltional  apron  of  fig  leaves;  a  graver 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  costurner.p 

Mr.  Jay  Gould  was  indefatigable  andR 
as  the  blase  young  man  pursued  by  theK 
Slrls  was  really  funny.  Even  the  Jayl.1 
Gould  of  Erie,  the  financier,  railroad-Si 
wrecker  and  historian  of  Delaware!1; 
county,  New  York,  would  have  smlledp 
if  he  had  seen  his  namesake.  Perhaps 
be  would  have  laughed  right  out. 

Bessie  McCoy  Davis  contributed  great-B 
I  ly  to  the  enjoyment  of  tho  large  audi-  ' 
ence  as  dancer,  passer  of  Jokes  in  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock  dialogue  and  as! 
■the  Chinaman  In  "Lime  House.  Nights."* 
Greenwich  Village,  however,  affords  bet-! 
I  ter  material   for  jests  than  was   used  I 
in  this  entertainment.     Winona  Winter!, 
went  through  her  customary   acts,  in- 1 
eluding    the    remarkable    ventriloquistic  | 
scene.     Then  there  were  other  vaude-l 
ville  favorites,  as  Felix  Adler  and  Frank  | 
Fay,  who  were  at  times  amusing. 

Kyra  was  seen  again  in  her  extraordi-  | 
nary  snake  dance,  so  extraordinary  that  I 
it  is  almost  painful.  She  also  danced  a  I 
"Dance  d'Atheris,"  described  on  the  bill  I 
as  "the  newest  Parisian  sensation."  It  I 
turned  out  to  be  a  sort  of  "shimmy"  | 
I  enveloped  in  gauze. 

There  was  a  band  of  young  women  I 
that  also  "did  the  shimmy,"  a  dance  I 
that  Is  not  a  dance,  that  is  neither  I 
beautiful  nor  voluptuous;  simply  re-1 
pulsive  if  not  disgusting.  We  like  toE 
see  audacious  and  delirious  dancing,! 
nor  does  any  thoughtful  person  object! 
to  scanty  costumes,  unless  the  dancers! 
are  as  ill-favored  as  the  lean-fleshedl 
klne  seen  by  Pharaoh  in  his  justly  cele-| 
bra  ted  dream;  but  this  wriggling  andp 
shaking  above  the  waist  is  a  painfull 
.sight.  ,  I 

As  we  have  said,  the  show  Is  an  elab- | 
orate  one,  and  last  night  it  was  a  late 
one.  Mr.  Schwartz  labored  earnestly 
with  the  orchestra.  Probably  from  lack 
of  rehearsal  these  players  frequently 
made  strange  and  disquieting  noises. 


te^T'leasure"  a.Tthere  I.  much  «i 


Yet  in  this  case  one i  ». 
he  boresome  minutes  hy  loo KUW 
Jrban's  scenery  or  admiring  tne 
»  and  the  dwellers  therein. 


Fnneles  of  the  strange  things  which  ma 
Very  well  Happen.  e\en  In  bruaci  ilnyllght 
■  |Ui  men  shut  up  alone  in  ships  far  01T  01 
J  the   sea.   »e<>m    t>>    have  occurred    t.<  tip 
1  human  mind   in  nil  auc.i  with  a  peeulki 
readiness,    ami    often    have    about  them 
from  the  story  of  the  stealing  of  Dlonysut 
I downwards,   the  fascination  of  a  cortaln 
I  dreamy   era    .        icti    illstlnKUlshcs  them 
>m  other  kinds  .if  mariillous  Inventions. 


Capt.  John  on  Deck 
A«  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  that  times  ain't  changed  at  all.  A 
while  back  every  time  1  took  my  pen  in 
hand  to  write  your  valued  column  some 
poor,  crazy,  plnk-whlskered  old  coot  of  a 
broken-down  whaler  like  Capt.  Martin 
Gale  bobbed  up  and  ylpped  "Taln't  so! 
It's  a  danged  lie!"  until  a  body  was  lit 
to  be  tied.  I  downed  old  Gale  finally  and 
I  guess  he's  underground  Inspiring  tlie 
cabbages  by  now.  being  as  -nobody  seems 
to  have  heard  of  him  of  late.  But  his 
soul  goes  marching  on.  as  the  feller  says. 

First  off  I  wrote  you  about  seeing  this  ' 
Liverpool    Jarge    in    Brest.    And  then 
somebody  wrote  in  a  lot  of  skulch  about  . 
ouija  boards  and  Jarge  and  you  up  and 
printed  It.    I  ain't  saying  a  word  about  j 
that  except  that  it's  my  opinion  that 
this  here  new  census  is  going  to  show 
a  sudden  and  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  fools  around  Boston. 

But  now  I  see  where  somebody  has 
dug  up  411  the  three  fathom  words  in 
the  dictionary  and  added  a  sprinkling 
from  the  l'urrin  language  part  in  the 
back  and  hove  the  whole  mess  into 
print,  most  of  it  being  directed  against 
me.  I'm  haif  minded  to  up  mudhook 
and  come  down  on  him  like  a  typhoon 
on  a  tomcat  but  since  my  time  is  of 
value  and  the  poor  feller  was  all  wrong 
anyway  I  won't. 

Because  he  starts  off  with  "May  I 
not — "  which  is  a  sure  sign  that  he 
ain't  more  than  half  rigged.  I  suppose 
everybody  else  sort  of  groaned  and  quit 
right  there  but  I  went  on  on  account  of 
seeing  myself  named  in  the  next  line 
as  "Captain  Coffin"  which  I  ain't  and 
never  claimed  to  be.  I  own  shares  in 
three  square  riggers  and  sometime*  go 
ft  crew  as  mate.  Cut  master's  papers  I 
never  had  and  never  wanted.  So  there's 
two  mistakes  in  the  first  two  lines  and 
'the  rest  of  his  bilge  is  in  keeping  as  far 
as  I  read  which  wasn't  very  far. 

Now,  if  this  feller.  Silver,  wants  to 
know  about  Brest,  let  him  come  down  to 
the  Acushawm  some  morning,  and  we'll 
argue  it  out.   And  if  so  be  that  I  aint 
there,  he  can  chin  with  the  cook.  The 
cook'ir  be  there  because  he  don't  dast  go 
ashore.  The  cook  used  to  be  a  M.  P.  in 
Brest,  but  after  he  got  shut  of  the  array 
fellers  kept  recognizing  him,  and  when 
he  got  out  of  the  hospital  for  the  third 
time  he  shipped  fora  quiet  life.  The  cook 
he  knows  all  the  bar-rooms  and  other  ;' 
places  in  Brest,  that  being  what  a  M.  P.  j 
is  for,  and  he  says  there's  not  only  one  j 
But  three  caffys  nigh  the  corner  of  the  , 
Place  du  Chateau  and  the  Cours  Dajot—  | 
which  is  spelled  right,  by  the  way. 

It  stands  to  reason  there  must  be  a 
gin  mill  there,  because  there's  one  on  j 
|  every  corner  in  Brest  as  anybody  knows 
that's  been  there.  And  this  one  I  made 
mention  of  is  a  high-class  caffy  with  a 
bar  like  a  lunch  counter  all  covered  with 
|  zinc  and  Quinquina  and  Byrrh  and  Du- 
bonnet signs  in  the  windowand  awonian 
runs  it  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  "mus- 
tache and  a  mole  on  the  port  side  of  her 
nose  named  Veuve  Pinsard. 

I  ain't  much  surprised  at  your  print- 
ing those  ouija  board  lies,  that  being 
what  a  newspaper  is  for,  but  a  little 
truth  now  and  then  would  help  out  some. 
And  the  truth  about  Jarge  is  that  he 
ain't  dead  at  all,  as  I  found  out  only 
yesterday,  no  more  than  this  feller 
Wltherspoon  has  turned  prohibition. 
And,  speaking  of  prohibition,  if  these 
custom  officers  are'  still  bedeviling  the 
skipper  of  the  Cretic  he  might  do  well 
to  set  them  on  to  Diego  Lividopulcino, 
the  coal  passer  he  shipped  drunk  at 
Palermo.  JOHN  COFFIN. 

The  Acushawm.  Regan's  Wharf. 


Water  Everywhere 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  much  advertised  I".  S.  govern- 
ment "new  departure"  establishment  of 
a  direct  line  of  first-class  steamers  be- 
tween New  York,  R.io  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Ayres  is  already  on  the  rocks  as 
far  ns  passage  transportation  Is  con- 
cerned. The  palatial  liner  Callao  left 
New  York  harbor  March  20  with  only  45 
passengers  because  she  was  a  "dry 
ship."  Had  she  been  a  wet  ship  or  even 
a  moist  ship  her  passenger  list  would 
doubtless  have  been  250. 

This  shows  the  folly  of  trying  to  en- 
force our  prohibition  laws  on  the  high 
seas,  and  forcing  our  highly  intelligent 
and  cultured  Latin-American  neighbors, 
to  whom  wine  is  as  common  as  tea  with 
us,  to  accept  the  laws  prescribed  by  out- 
country  sewing  circle.  A  British  steamer 
shortly  following  the  Callao  Is  booked 
Cull  up,  and  is  refusing  applicants  for 
passage.  So  you  see  the  establishment 
of  a  U.  S.  Mercantile  Marine  has  its 
handicaps.  No  wonder  our  officials, 
seeing  and  fearing  the  reefs,  are  strong- 
ly advocating  the  return  of  ships  to  prl 
vate  ownership.  D.  W.  H. 

New  York. 


Lime  Juicer 

As  the.  World  W»gs: 

In  the  letters  hitherto,  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  true  Inwardness  or 
the  matter,  and  as  to  why  "llme-Julcer" 
Is  properly  a  term  of  derision.  For  over 
a  century,  every  British  man  who  fol- 
lows the'sea  has  been  pinning  his  faith 
to  the  efficacy  of  limes  to  keep  away 
scurvy,  but  recent  Investigations  show 
lhat  they  and  their  Juice  are  almost 
Inert  to  that  end.  The  Initial  experi- 
ments happened  to  be  with  the  Juice  of 
lemons,  not  limes,  but  miscalled  the 
latter.  So,  we  all  being  slaves  to  names 
(the  British  perhaps  exceptionally). 
"llme-Julce"  became  the  proper  thing, 
but  all  the  time  Britons  were  barking 
up  the  wrong  tree.  Even  beer  was  more 
efficacious— but  why  bring  up  sad  mem- 
ories?       CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 

With  a  Punch 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

A  writer,  speaking  in  high  praise  of 
Oarpentier's  general  appearance,  says: 
"But  it  Is  hard  to  understand  from 
whence  he  gains  his  great  hitting  pow- 
ers." Now  the  question  comes  up:  What 
is  there  apparent  In  a  man  that  would 
indicate  he  is  a  great  "'tter? 

Dr.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 

Enter  Mr.  Webster 

As  the  "World  "Wags: 

May  I  not  suggest  that  Long  John 
Silver  is  unduly  meticulous  in  his  critl-  j 
cisms  of  Capt.  Coffin's  account  of  the 
death  of  Liverpool  Jarge,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  strictly  correct,  along  with 
all  the  other  accounts^of  that  interest- 
ing event  which  have  appeared  In  your 
columns.    I  think  I  can  explain  the  PIG 
said  to  be  stencilled  upon  the  backs  of 
the    German    prisoners.     Was    It  not 
P  d  G,  for  prisonnler  de  guerre,  which 
Liverpool  Jarge's  or  Cap'n  Coffin's  well- 
known  near-sightedness  took  for  an  I? 
I  am  not  familiar  with  Brest,  but  I 
should  like  to  show  you  (I  did  show  it 
at   the    Porphyry,    but   Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  was   not  there)    my  lantern- 
slide  made  last  summer  at  Le  Havre  of 
a  "caffy"  with  the  sign  "Legue  off  Na-  I 
tions."     I  dare  say  they  have  changed 
it  now.    I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  j 
the  water  is  not  deep  enough  for  al 
steamer    where   Jarge    fell    should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  vividness 
of  the  description.   "Where  is  Mr.  Halli- 
day  "Witherspoon  these  days?    The  fact 
that  I  once  spoke  of  him  a  swashbuckler, 
and  criticised  his  Italian  would  not  in- 
terfere with  my.  enjoyment  of  his  elucid- 
ation of  the  truth  about  Liverpool  Jarge. 
Will  you  not  tell  Mr.  Michael  FitzGer- 
ald  of  Orleans  by  Quohaughurst  on  the 
Cape  why  I  did  not  answer  his  query- 
about  Sir  Oliver  Lodge?    You  know  I 
did,  and  it  appeared  in  the  "Worcester 
Evening  Gazette.    I  am  going  to  send 
him  a  copy. 

ARTHUR  GORDON  "WEBSTER. 
Worcester. 

1ISS  SURAH  IS 
KEITH'S  LEADER 

Valeska  Suratt,  assisted  by  Eugene 
Strong,  "Walter  C.  Percival  and  a  com- 
pany of  players  in  "Scarlet,"  a  melo- 
dramatic farce  by  Jack  Lalt,  is  the 
chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  even- 
ing a  large  audience  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

The  piece  is  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  sketch  of  vaudeville.  The 
lines  are  good,  there  is  plenty  of  action 
and  the  development  of  the  story  in- 
duces the  keenest  interest.  Besides 
all  this  there  is  the  additional  interest 
or  a  new  note  in  the  underlying  motive. 

The  piece  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
style  of  Miss  Suratt.  Nor  is  she  con- 
tent to  walk  through  her  part  and  rely 
solely  on  her  undisputed  physical 
charm,  on  a  wardrobe  that  astounds  In 
its  opulence  and  again  charms  in  the 
clinging  simplicity  of  the  ordinary  house 
dress.  In  her  simulation  of  the  girl 
of  the  underworld  she  never  left  the 
picture,  and  she  was  equally  interest- 
ing in  repose. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  bill 
was  the  act  of  Olsen  and  Johnson,  two 
irrepressible  "nrut"  comedians.  Be- 
sides offering  an  act  that  was  unmis- 
takably individualistic,  they  gave  added 
pleasure  as  musicians.  .Il 

Other*acts  on  the  bill  were  the  Nikko 
Trio,  in  a  Japanese  novelty  act;  Eddie 
Foyer,  in  an  interesting  program  of 
recitations;  Elinore  and  Williams,  back 
again  in  an  amplification  of  their  old 
act,  better  than  ever;  Maud  Earl  and 
company,  in  a  .rousical  fantasy;  Mc- 
Cormack  and  Mellon,  nifty  dancers, 
and  the  Marco  Twins,  grotesque  come- 
dians. 


I'luine,  Wldor;  A  Birthday,  Luekstone; 
The  Faltering  Dusk.  Kramer;  Tally-Ilo, 
Leont;  Duna,  MeGlll. 

Miss  Harris  sang  pleasantly  last  night 
throughout  a  rather  conventional  pro- 
gram of  well-known  and  pretty  songs. 
Possessing  n  voice  of  pretty,  although 
by  no  means  exceptional,  quality,  she 
sang  her  songs  prettily  and  showed 
nice  control  in  her  management  of  ef- 
fects In  the  French  songs,  which  group 
she  sang  best. 

On  her  program  was  a  song  by  Mr. 
Luekstone,  her  accompanist,  which  re- 
ceived a  pleasant  hearing  und  was  re- 
peated. One  of  Miss  Harris's  happiest 
Interpretations  was  Kramer's  little  song, 
"The  Faltering  Dusk."  She  sang  her 
pieces  simply  and  with  good  diction. 
Miss  Harris  has  an  engaging  aiid  pretty 
personality  and  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  upon  her  audience,  winning 
much  applause.  For  one  of  her  encores 
[she  sang  the  familiar  Negro  spiritual, 
[".Nobody  Knows  de  Trouble  I've  Seen." 
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MISS  R.  M.  HARRIS 

*  Kachei  Morton  warns,  soprano,  gave 
i  a  song  recital  last  night  at  Jordan  Hal  . 

Isidore  Luekstone  was  the  accompanist. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Ml  Lag- 
Inero  Tacendo.  Handel;  My  Heart  Even 

Faithful.  Bach;  Dido's  lament,  Purcell.i 
■A  Pastoral,  Veraclm;  Snorwbe  Is  Rose-, 
,  bud  Mine.  Schumann;  A  Plaint, ,  f  °Hn° de 

The  Secret.  Schubert;  Was  I  Not  a i  B  ade 

of  Grass,  Tschaikowsky :   The  Maiden 


MISS  ETHEL  FRANK  | 

^At  a  recital  In  Jordan  Hall  last  even- 
ing, Miss  Ethel  Frank,  soprano,  assisted 
by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  gave  the  following  program: 
Apporte  lea  Chlstaux  Dores.  Frels  Comme 
Vn  Harmonica,  F.hene-Baton ;  Souplr.  Du- 
parc;  Un  Sa.ptn  Isole,  Delage;  Le  Temps 
des  Lilns.  Chausson;  La  Badine.  Monte- 
clalr;  Infelice  Sconsolate  (Magic  Flute), 
Mozart;  Romance  Sans  Paroles,  Defosse; 
La  Nult  Dans  L'Izba,  Erlanger;  La  Mort 
des  Amants,  Khene-Baton;  Carnaval,  Er- 
langer; Paplllons  Roses,  Woollen;  La.  Mere, 
LaCrolx;  Rlma.  Turina;  Chanson  do  Zu-  i 
leika,  Rlmsky-Korsakofl;  My  Native  Land,  ! 
Gretchanlnoft:  Adieu  to  Delight,  GraefT; 
Over  11111,  Over  Dale,  Cooke. 

To    sing    modern    French    songs  is 
fashionable.  Some  of  our  singers  accept  I 
them    indiscriminately,  liks  gowns,  on 
the  merits  of  the  label  "Paris."  Miss 
Frank  accepts  no  dross.  She  assembled  ; 
songs  of  some  nine  French  composers,  I 
everyone    of    which    yielded  interest, 
beauty,  or  skill  in    the   making.  The 
songs  of  Duparc  and  Chausson  are  mas-  , 
terpieces    in    miniature.  Rhene-Baton 
Cfth  write  smoothly  and  gratefully  for 
the  voice,  and  to  a  degree  invoke  a  mood. 
Delage  not  only  created  a  very  distinct 
mood— he  should  captivate  our  singers 
bv    the    effective    possibilities    of  an 
oriental    and    undulating    close.  The 
songa    of    Woollett  and  LaCroix  were 
likewise  admirably  contrived. 
I    Of    the    numbers    with  Mr.  Longy  s 
small  and  well-subdued  ensemble,  Er- 
langer's  song  of  Izba  shimmered  exotic- 
ally  by  virtue  of  the  instruments  used 
rather  than  by  any  special  skill  of  the 
composer.     His    "Carnaval,"  although 
I  encore  by  the  large  audience,  is  surely 
I  commonplace.    The  "Romance    of  De- 
fosse  is  score*  with  far  more  dehcacv 
Momentary  excursions  into  Mozart,  ine 
Russians,  and  the  Spaniard  Turina  were 
refreshing  and  kept  any  sense  of  cult 
!  from   creeping   in.    In  a  recital,  Miss 
i  Frank's   slight   voice  has  many  special 
charms.  She  is  keenly  and  intelligently 
aware  of  the  poetic  import  of  her  songs 
I  as  well  as  their  musical  beauty-conse- 
quently  sho  is  a  fine  interpreter. 

\  And  therefore  they  are  not  without  an 
I  reason,  who  have  disputed  the  fact  of 
I  Cain;  that  Is,  although  he  purposed  to  do 
|mlschief,  whether  he  intended  to  kill  his 
brother;  or  designed  that,  whereof  he  had 
Jnot  beheld  an  example  In  his  own  kind. 

There  might  be  somewhat  in   it  that  he 
/  would  not  have  done,  or  desired  undone.  v 
'  when  he  broke  forth  as  desperately,  as  be- 
Ifore  he  had  done  uncivilly,  my  Iniquity  Is; 
i  greater  than  can  be  forgiven  «ne. 

An  Old  Quarrel 

A  few  days  ago  "J.  D.  K."  called  at- 
\  tention   in   this   column   to   the  break 
1  made  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  in  his 
novel,  "The  Better  Man."    One  of  the 
characters,  an  Episcopal  rector,  is  rep- 
resented as  quoting  "Adam's  question  to 
God,    'Am    I    my   brother's  keeper?'." 
Was    the    break   Brady's,    or   did  the 
novelist  slyly  hint  at,  the  rector's  ignor-  • 
ance  of  holy  writ?    Brady  himself  had  . 
been  rector,  archdeacon,  military  chap- 
lain.   Or  was  the  break  due  to  linotype 
and  dozing  proofreader?  It  matters  not;  I 
we  commented,  as  we  thought,  pleas-  • 
antly  and  instructively,  on  Adam's  fam-  j 
ily  history. 

What  hs  ppened  ?  We  have  received  | 
several  letters  informing  us  that  Cain 
asked  this  question  after  the  Lord  had 
put  a  question  to  him.  We  thank  our. 
correspondents  for  their  interest  and 
congratulate  them  on  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Genesis.  .  We  were  told  the 
story  of  Cain  and  Abel  years  ago  in 
our  little  village,  when  we  were  taken 
to  church  twice  on  Sunday,  also  to  Sun- 
day school;  there  were  family  prayers 
in  those  yood  old  days,  with  much  Bible 
reading,  nor  was  there  any  halting  or( 
blushing  when  one  of  the  readers  came, 
I  across  a  passage  of  "biblical  frank- 
ness." We  also  learned  at  that  time 
that 

I  Xerxes  the  Great  did  die 

•     And  so  must  you  and  1. 

.  Whales  In  the  sea 
(i-'d's  voice  obey. 


The  Cause 

I  There  nre  interesting  questions  con- 
cerning the  murder  of  Abel,  which  led 
|l)e  Qulncey  lo  remark  that  "as  the  in- 1 
ventor  <>r  murder,,  and  the  father  of  the 
art,  Cain   r.:wf>   have  been  a  man  of  , 
first-rate    genius."     Why    did    he  kill 
lAbel?    Some  deep  thinkers  and  fearless 
(investigators    have    not    been  satisfied 
with  the  simple  narrative  In  Genesis. 
Tims  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  states 
that  the  brothers  quarreled  In  the  course 
of  a  theological   discussion;   for  Cain 
(maintained   that  there  was  no  recom- 
pense for  the  just,  no  penalty  for  the 
wicked  man.  no  life  eternal.  Eutychius, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  from  033  to  iMO, 
;ave  out  that  the  quarrel  was  over  a 
woman.    It  seems  (hat  Eve  had  by  Cain 
„.  daughter  named   Azrun;   by   Abel  a 
daughter/named  Owaln.    When  the  time 
came    for   the   young   men    to  many. 
Adam  purposed  that  Cain  should  wed 
Owain  and  Abel  should  take  Azrun  as 
his  wife  Adam  maltreated  Cain  because 
he  preferred  Azrun.  who  was  the  fairer 
one.   Therefore,  when  the  brothers  were 
sacrificing,  Satan  Inspired  Cain  to  make 
way  with  Abel.    After  the  murder  Cain 
married  Azrun  and  took  her  away  with 
him.     Rut  Fr.   Mersenne   in   his  com- 
mentary   on    Genesis   quotes  Rabbins, 
who   maintained   that   Abel    had  twin 
sisters  and  Cain  wished  to  marry  them 
both.    Hence  the  dispute. 

The  Weapon 

How  did  Cain  slay  Abel?  Here,  alas, 
is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
say  with  a  stone,  as  in  Milton's  poem  ;  ] 
but  Milton  also  speaks  of  "gushing  i 
blood  effused."  Let  us  quote  De  Quin- 
cey  again :  "A  judicious  addition ;  for 
the  rudeness  of  the  weapon,  unles3 
raised  and  enriched  by  a  warm,  san- 
guinary coloring,  has  too  much  of  the 
naked  air  of  the  savage  school ;  as  If 
the  dead  were  perpetuated  by  a  Poly- 
pheme,  without  science,  premeditation, 
or  anything  but  a  mutton  bone."  Some 
say  that  Cain  used  his  teeth ;  others 
mention  a  pitchfork,  a  sword,  a  scythe, 
a  sickle,  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  Lov-j 
'ers  of  precise  Information  are  saddened 
by  St.  Chrysostom,  Irenaeus,  Pruden- 
tius,  Pererlus  thus  disagreeing. 

The  Branding 

What  was  the  mark  set  upon  Cain,' 
"lest  any  finding  him,  should  kill  him"? 
Here  again  is  grievous  disagreement.  I 
Was  a  letter  taken  from  Abel's  name,' 
or  from  the  ineffable  name,  the  Tetra-; 
grammaton,  of  the  Hebrew  God?  WaSj 
it  taken  from  the  word  "repentance,"  j 
or  were  there  three  letters  for  the  Sab- 
bath, or  arranged  as  a  sign  of  the] 
cross?  One  writer  thinks  that  the 
shepherd  dog  of  Abel  accompanied  Cain 
in  his  wanderings;  another,  that  Cain 
was  a  leper  after  the  murder,  another 
insists  that  Cain  had  a  savage  look  and 
rolling,  blood-shot  eyes  terrible  to  be- 
hold; another  believes  that  he  trembled 
so  that  he  could  hardly  raise  food  and 
|  drink  to  his  mouth;  still  another  speaks 
of  a  horn  growing  out  of  his  forehead. 

His  Ending 

Was  Cain  accidentally  slain  in  6?S 
|j  B.  C.  by  an  arrow,  when,  moving  in 
bushes,  he  was  taken  for  a  wild  animal 
by  Lamech?  Was  he  killed  in  9J1  by  a 
falling  house?  Paul  of  Burgos  said  he 
perished  in  the  Deluge;  In  this  case  he 
would  have  been  about  1C56  years  old. 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  killed  himself,  as 
one  writer  reports.  Many  say  that  at 
his  death  he  was  blind  and  decrepld. 
Josephus,  the  learned  Jew,  attributes 
the  invention  of  weights,  measures  and 
boundaries  to  Cain;  he  reports  that  he 
enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers; that  he  was  the  first  profiteer.  This 
seems  reasonable,  for  it  is  said  that  In 
his  sacrificing  he  kept  the  best  fruits 
for  himself  and  offered  to  the  Lord  only 
the  withered,  the  Juiceless  and  the 
worm-eaten.  Bisselius  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  frightful  immorality  of 
j  the  dwellers  in  Enoch,  the  city  founded 
by  Cain. 


I  Great  .-ire  the  myths—  I.  too.  delight  In  them. 
I  Great  are  Adam  mid  Kve— I.  ton.  loot  oacs  , 
I  and  accept  them  i  t 

I  Great  the  risen  and  fallen  nations,  aud  their  I 
\  poets,  women,  sages,  Inventor*,  rulera, 

warriors,  and  priest*.  ''1 

EDWIN  HUGHES. 

By  PHILIP  HALE  i 

I  Edwin  Hughes,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
in  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  His  program 
1  was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  Sonata,  op. 
31,  No.  3;  Grieg,  Ballade;  Chopin.  Fan- 
tasle,  op.  49,  Mazurka  op.  17,  No.  4, 
Scherzo,  op.  20;  Fannie  Dillon,  the  Desert 
land  Birds  at  Dawn;  Strauss-Hughes, 
Paraphrase  on  the  Wiener  Blut  Waltz. 

The  hall  was  cold  and  neither  the 
program  nor  the  pianist  warmed  It.  The  "/ 
I  j  program  was  not  an  enticing  one.  The 
only  modern  composers  represented  wete 
t  .  Fannie  Dillon,  who  portrayed  in  tones,  . 
\   "dawn  the  full  day.  and  sunset  -In  a 
\J  desert-no  alight  undertaking;  also  calls  H 


ITS 


York. 

i    Ha  has 


,e«rd  th«»  Ballade  and  did  not 

hes.  wo  are  told.  was  born  In 
n.  D.  C.  Having  taken  les- 
oeeffv.  lie  went  to  Vienna, 
Itudied  with  Laschetltlkl.  He 
I  time  In  Munich.  Returning 
ntry  ho  is  now  busied  in  New 

a  suave  manner  of  playing; 
nism  is  polished;  his  runs  are 
d  his  general  performance  Is 
,'ar  as  technical  matters  are 

but  as  an  interpreter  he  is 
matter-of-fact.  Even  his  lead- 

beautuiil  little  iiilnuet  of  the 
;  one  movement  that  consoles 
lng  obliged  to  hear  the  other 
-  Inexorably  prosaic.  After 
that  is  worth  hearing  is  eino-, 
at  least,  splendidly  decorative.! 

hundreds  of  persons  In  1920: 
"p'.ay  ltie  piano."  How  few! 
who"  by  a  revelation  of  theijj 
ntlc,  poetic,  or  stormy"  nature 
gh  the  emotional  music  of 
stir  the  soul  of  the  hearer 


▲  certain  dee  of  Intelligence  provokes! 
In  the  htmian  animal  a  singular  Intoxica- 
tion- he  begins  to  conceive  himself  another 
bain?  than  he  reallv  U;  he  believes  that  hej 
ia.ca!'-ed  to  lead  a  wiiolly  different  Ufa 
tnm  that  assigned  to  him  by  destiny. 


se  your  pin.  because 

.  guard  to  hold  it  In, 
Ion  In  a  crowd,  or  n 
lief  may  pull  It  out 


ways  put  it  in  a.  different  place,  but  I 
always  use  the  same  hole,  lr  possible.  1 
as  It  wears  out  the  tie.     And  don't 
show  your  long  gold  shank.  Jake,  for 
neighbors  will  think  you  are  trying  to, 
show  your  wealth,  and  as  you  aro  ft 
modest  boy  you  would  bo  misjudged,  i 
And  If  anyone  thinks  It  a  stud  and  not 
pin,  don't  you  care  Jake,  for  they  will 
only  think  It,  and  you  won't  know  they  I 
think  it.    Many  a  stud  has  been  mis- 
Judged  and  no  harm  done!" 

JACOB  FAITHFUL*. 


An  Etymologist 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  about  throe  years  since  1  first 
thought  of  this  matter,  which  may  in- 
terest your  readers.  I  was  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  river  at  Portsmouth  and 
naturally  the  name  of  tho  river  was 
brought  to  mind  and  sub-consciously  I 
analyzed  it.  I  had  always  been  of  tho 
impression  that  the  name  was  of  Indian 
origin,  as  is  much  of  the  nomenclature 
of  New  England.  But  if  Fiscataqua 
isn't  from  the  Latin  and  if  it  it  doesn't 
mean  fish  water  or  fisher's  water,  I  am 
a  poor  guesser.  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
one  of  the  early  colonial  geographers 
put  one  over  on  us,  for  it  Is  almost 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  name  is 
Indian,  and  it  is  too  truly  Latin  to  be 
a  coincidence.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  others  have  made  the  same  dis- 
covery as  myself,  but  60  far  as  I  and 
my  friends  know,  I  happened  to  think 
of  It  first.  I  would  really  like  what 
information  is  available  and  perhaps 
discussion  may  bring  further  "coinci- 
dences" to  light.  F.  B.  C. 

Boston. 


"Nankin" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Fifty  years  hence  there  may  arise  In 
this  column  a  discussion  of  tho  term 

•■Narikin,"  which  is 'increasingly  In  use| 
to  describe  that  peculiar  product  of  the} 
wax  clumsily  denoted  by  the  phrase^' 
"nouveau  rlche."  and  so  I  venture  In 
a  ps— '«nt  spirit  to  set  down  a  few  lines 
of  elucidation  that  may  bo  conveniently 

'  referred  back  to  when  that  discusssion 

I  occurs. 

The  word  Is  of  Japanese  origin  and, 
on  the  testimony  of  a  native  of  that  ln-| 
terestlng    country.    Is    compounded  of; 
tho  two  words  "nari."    meaning  made 
or  make,  and  "kin."  meaning  money  or! 
[gold.   This  mora  or  less  illegitimate  as-  . 
fcoeiation    has    a  certain  respectability » 
lflue  to  a  long  standing,  Narikin  being 
I  the  designation  of  the  particular  "man''  I 
in  a  Japanese  equivalent  of  the  game 
of  chess  corresponding  to  the  Pawn  of  I 
!  the  English  game.    It  appears  that  un- 1 
der  certain  very  unusual  circumstances 
In  tho  game  tho  Narikin  acquires,  not 
I  through  any  cleverness  on  his  part,  but! 

because  of  some  stupidity  of  the  play-| 
1  ers.  vast  privilege  and  power  and  can" ' 
I  even  penetrate  the  King  row.  The  ap- 
plication of  tho  word  to  the  gentlemen  j 
(who  by  some  fluke  of  circumstances 
'  have  acquired  unaccustomed  wealth ; 
I  and  are  grotesquely  striving  to  compass 
|  have    acquired    unaccustomed    wealth  . 

I  and  propriety  is  obvious.   

I    Boston.  LOUIS  MAYME. 

The  Social  Register 
We  are  Indebted  to  1*  R.  R  for  titer 
Charlottetown  (P.  E.  I.)  Guardian  of 
March  20,  containing  this  paragraph  or 
more  than  local  Interest: 
"Capt.  Squarebriggs  and  Mrs.  Square- 
riggs  s  re  back  home  to  116  Weymouth 
treat  after  spending  the  winter  with1 
beir  da-Jghter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterns, 
irldgetown." 

Domick— A  Brick 

.a  the  World  Wags: 
Mr.  Christopher  Morley  can  tell  you 
he  author  of  the  following  lines  describ-' 
ag  the  duel  between  David  and  Goliath: 
'Taking  a  brick  from  out  his  grip 

He  put  it  In  his  sling 
And  hurling  it  round  his  head  and  nip 

H»  let  it  drive  full  ewlng. 
Straight  io  the  mark  the  dornlck  flew 

As  straight  as  to  a  hod 
It  smote  the  wretch  between  the  eyea 

An'  stretched  h'.m  on  the  sod. 
Thin  David  for  to  prove  him  dead 

In  sight  of  all  beholders 
Chopped  off  h'.a  unbelavlng  head 

From  tie  blasphamous  shoulders." 
It's  a  Philadelphia  ditty  describing  the 
igflity  with  which  the  ancients  could 
hrow  bricks.  GASPER  FINN. 

Boston. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  old  song  be- 
ginning, 

"King  David,  be,  with  one  email  stone 

The  great  GoUarti  s!ew." 
This  can  bo  sung  to  the  tune  Mear, 
Bangor,  in  fact,  any  tune  in  common 
.netre.— E'l. 


THE  BETTER  PART 
(Ctefut  wedding  pretentt  org  growing  In  taver) 
Tho  gifts  we  had  were  fair  and  fine. 

Though  mainly  orthodox. 
The  sugar  ba6ins  numbered  nine. 

And  ten  the  bedroom  clocks. 
Aunt  Mary,  with  her  fondest  wish. 
Presented  us  with  carvers  (fish). 

But  one  outshone  the  rest  by  far 

and  gained  our  special  praise, 
For  these,  I  need  not  mention,  are 

Utilitarian  days; 
Aunt  gave  the  knives,  but  Unole  John 

The  bloaters  that  we  used  them  on. 
— T.  H.  In  the  London  Dally  Chronicle. 

<~  '  J  /  4  2-  " 


deur,  nobility  in  tha  Handolian  sim- 
plicity that  no  other  composer  lias 
attained,  not  oven  Bach;  not  even 
Talestrina  or  Vlttorla. 

The  prelude  to  "Parsifal"  was  filly 
chosen  for  a  concert  on  Good  Friday. 
What  has  been  said  about  the  character 
of  the  drama-  ami  much  has  been  writ- 
ten In  bitter  comment  by  warm  ad- 
mirers of  tho  music  itself— has  rot 
shaken  tho  belief  of  those  regarding 
"Parsifal"  as  a  profoundly  religious 
work  in  its  symbolism  and  its  realism. 
Who  would  rashly  disturb  this  faith? 
Who  would  point  out  much  that  is  ob- 
noxious, abhorrent  in  the  doctrines  th-it 
are '  lnculcate6>?  The  performance,  an 
impressive  one,  conducted  with  rare 
skill  and  understanding,  was  heard  as  I 
if  it  were  part  of  a  religious  service. 

We  became  acquainted  with  Saiat- 
Saens's  concerto  16  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Ferruccio— we  are  tempted  to  write 
"Ferocious"— Busoni  introduced  it,  and 
'  it  made  little  impression -'at  the  time. 
Yesterday,  as  it  was  played  by  Mr. 
Ganz  find  the  orchestra,  the  concerto 
was  engrossing.  The  thematic  material 
of  the  first  movement  no  longer  seemed 
almost  childish:  it  reminded  one  of 
Mozart's  adorable  simplicity.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  this  material  is 
finely  employed.  The  rhapsodical  ori- 
entalism, with  the  use  of  a  Nubian  boat 
song,  is  fascinating;  it  does  not  for  a 
moment  degenerate  into  anything  mere- 
ly bizarre.  Saint-Saens  here  catches 
the  spirit  of  the  East,  but  he  is  not 
mastered  by  it;  he  does  not  lose  his 
shrewdly  observing,  coolly  reflecting 
western  head.  Then  comes  the  rushing 
finale,  which,  however,  does  riot  throw 
aside  in  the  excitement  the  traditional 
French  elegance  that  characterizes  the 
work  of  Saint-Saens.  Mr.  Ganz  played 
as  Saint-Saens  played  when  he  was  in 
his  high  estate:  but  with  more  warmth 
in  the  lyric  passages.  In  the  bravura 
and  more  furious  passages  he.  too,  kept 
his  head,  ever  mindful  of  clarity  and 
elegance.  All  in  all,  a  most  excellent 
performance  by  pianist  and  orchestra. 
■',  A  stirring  reading  of  Sim  tana's  ever* 
welcome  overture,  a  performance  that 


I 


Father  Was  Right 

i  the  World  Wags: 

rhe  Interesting  article  about  stick  pins 
"Passing  Whims"  —  in  your  column 
is  of  special  ir.terfest  to  mo  as  it 
called  what  my  father  used  to  teli 
p.  about  his  pin  when  I  was  a  boy.  He 


20TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  20th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon    in    Symphony    Hall.  Mr. 
Monteux  conducted.    The  program  was 
as  follows:  Handel.  Concerto  Grosso  for 
strings,  D  major,  No.  5  (edited  by  G.  F. 
Kogel);  Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Parsifal"; 
j  Saint-Saens,  Concerto,  F  Major,  No.  5, 
for  piano;  Smetana.  overture  to  "The 
Isold   Bride."    Rudolph    Ganz   was  the 
pianist.    The  solo  violins  in  Handel's 
Concerto  were  played  by  Messrs.  Theo- 
dorowicz  and  Hoffman,  the  solo  yiola. 
by  Mr.  Denayer;  the  solo  violoncello  by 
Mr.  Bedetti.  .  I 

There  was  a  triumph  of  strings  in  j 
Handel's    concerto    and    in    Smetana  s 
ov  erture.    Mr.  Monteux  had  confidence  | 
in  tha  new  members;  his  confidence  was 
fully  justified.    It  may  be  said  without, 
exaggeration  that  the  present  section  of 
second  violins  is  the  most  capable  In 
the  history  of  the  orchestra.  Admirable, 
too   was  the  work  of  the  other  players 
on  stringed  instruments.    All  were  se- 
vereTv  tested:  all  acquitted  themselves 
eloriously.    The  young  blood  in  the  or- 
chestra of  today  is  more  than  a  fair 
"exchange  for  the  phlegm  of  Past  sea- 
sons.   The  new  members  and  the  old 
were  on  their  mettle.  , 
Now  is  the  time  for  the.  trustees  to 
make  an  energetic,  untaxing  "dr  ve 
for  the  desired  endowment.  Die  oi  ches 
tra  today,  is  a  superb  body  of  players, 
it  will  be  even  a  more  magnificent  insti- 
tution at  the  beginning  of  ^  -ea««j 
The  great  ability  of  Mr.  Monteux  as 
disciplinarian   and   interpreter   is  fully 
recognized.     Interest    in     the  new 
orchestra,    which    contains   nearly  all, 
t°he  famous  players  of  the  past,  is  a  ; 
it.  height    The  great  public,  not  only 
he  audUnces.  should  take  pride  in  this  j 
orchestra    as    a    civic    institution.  It 
should   also    forbid    insidious  German 
Propaganda  to  work  its  mole-like  way 
in  matters  of  art. 

Mr  Monteux  has  proved  that  as  a 
program-maker  he  is  far  from  being 
a.  chauvinist;  he  welcomes  music  of 
all  nations,  provided  the  music  is  good. 

When  one  hears  a  work  of  Handel 
plaved  as  it  was  yesterday  by  soloists 
il  and  choir,  one  no  longer  wonders  why 
»  Beethoven  shortly  before  his  death  said 
9  of  Handel  :  "He  is  the  master  of  us 
What    freshness,    spirit,  vitality 
is  in  this  old  music'.  The  solemn 


In  its  brilliance  and  speed  did  not  lose 
in  clearness  and  precision,  brought  to 
an  end  one  of  the  most  memorable  con- 
certs of  the  season. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight.  . 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week' 
is  as  follows:  Mozart,  Concertante  Sym- j 
phonie  for  Violin  and  Viola  (Messrs.  j 
Theodorowicz    and    Denayer)  ;  Dukas, 

Overture  to  -IPolyeucte"  (first  time  at 
these  concerts)  ;  Raval,  "Ma  Mere  l'Oye," 

five  children's  pieces ;  Borodin,  Polovt- 
skian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  act 

II  (first  time  at  these  concerts). _ 

|  We  magnify  the  apothegms  or  reputed  replies  | 
of  wisdom,  whereof  many  are  to  be  seen  lu 
Laertius,  more  In  Lycostbcnes,  not  a  few  In  the 
second  book  of  Macrobius.  in  the  Salts  of  Cice- 
'ro,  Augustus,  and  the  comical  wits  of  those 
I  times:  in  most  whereof  there  is  not  much  to  ad- 
mire, ond  are,  methtaks.  exceeded,  not  only  in 
the  replies  of  wise  men.  but  the  passages  of 
society,  and  urbanities  of  our  times.  And  thus 
we  extol  their  adages  or  proverbs;  and  Erasmus 
hath  taken  great  pains  to  make  collections  of 
them,  whereof,  notwithstanding,  the  greater 
part  will,  I  brieve,  unto  indifferent 
esteemed  no  e*traordinarles;  and  may  be  paral- 
leled if  not  exceeded,  by  those  of  more  J 
learned,  nations,  and  many  of  our  own. 

A  Note  on  Scarf  Pins 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  sorry  to  note  that  "Mabel.'  who 
comes  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  un- 
buekled  overshoe  in  a  recent  letter  to 
this  column  is  unable  to  see  the 
aesthetic  difference,  between  an  over- 
shoe, ugly  at  its  trimmest  and  neatest 
best,  and  a  scarf  pin  that,  oscillajjng 
undoubtedly  between  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness in  a  wide  arc,  still  averages  a 

S&  thing,,  i  "ffP^fi^MS 


the  precise  manner  In  which  he  em- 
ploys the  gaud;  and  with  these  con- 
sul.-rations  In  view  Mabel  Is  earnestly 
desired  to  provide,  If  not  an  apology,  at 
least  a  burning  blush  of  shame,  if  she 
ia  capable  of  this  youthful  feat  of 
i  countenance,  over  her  unappreclatlve 
j  treatment  of  my  sex. 
|    Boston.  GAYLORD  QUEX. 


all- 


pretty  tiling,    ±  -  ..other 

that  she  makes  the  controversy  lather 
one  of  sex  than  of  mere  propriety  in  the 
immediate  matter  under  discuss  ion.  i and 
take  off  my  hat  to  her  as  the  'ntrepid 
champion  of  a  hopeless  cause  for  mas- 
culine enormities  in  the  more  or  less 
Irrelevant  matter  of  scarf  pins  cannot 
possibly  be  set  off  against  the  sheer 
■  ugliness  of  the  unbuckled  arctic.   I  will 
I  even  entrust  to  her  in  the  strictest  con  - 
fidence a  bit  of  information  that  will 
enrich  her  armory  in  some  future  con- 
test   A  scarf  pin,  whether  employed  in 
the  manner  favored  by  her  immediate 
family  or   used   after   the  fustomaij, 
manner  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  of  no 
earthly  use  whatever  so  far  as  keeping  a 
cravat  tied  or  in  shape  is  concerned  It 
is  an  ornament  pure  and  simple  and  if 
it  has  any  practical  bearing  at  all  upon 
the  cravat  it  is  that  it  tends  through 
the  daily  puncturing  of  its  fabric  to 
hasten    its    sometimes   lamented  end. 
A  scarf  pin  is  an  entirely  unique  piece  of 
jewelry.   No  man  was,  ever  seen  to  buy 
one  for  his  own  use.  It  is  usually  wished 
on  him  by  some  friend  or  relative  by 
way  of  celebrating  a  birthday  or  some 
other  sentimental  epoch,  and   f  he  per- 
sonally purchases  one  it  is  always  as  UK, 
last  desnerate  solution  of  the  difficult 
problem   of   Christmas   shopping.  No 
roan  really  wants  this  wholly  useless 
and  burdensome  thing,  and  if  he  wears 
one  he  merely  manifests  in  doing  so  his 
polite  appreciation   of  a  courtesy  or 
Kindness  from  someone  whose  love  - 


Orders  and  Medals. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  news  Item  In  the  Herald  informs' us 
that  John  Moir,  a  shipyard  worker  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  has  received  the  Order 
of  the  British  Kmplro  In  recognition  of 
his  feat  in  driving  11,209  rivets  in  nine 
hours. 

This  Is  surely  the  golden  age  of  chest 
decoration.  Only  very  few  of  uslescape 
possession  of  a  medal,  cross,  button  or 
badge.  See  what  the  rivalry"  for  these 
coveted  emblems  has  done  for  the  Amer- 
ican navy!  The  deluded  people  of  the 
United  States  would  never  have  been 
aroused  by  the  appalling  fact  that  our 
navy  is  the  rottenest  in  the  world  if 
Secretary  Daniels  had  not  substituted  the 
Navy  Cross  for  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  recommended  for  certain  gal- 
lant officers  by  Admiral  Sims! 

The  Order  of  the  British  Empire  looks 
very  imposing  in  print,  and  doubtless 
many  Americans  envy  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Moir.  But  Britons,  who  are  far  ahead 
of  us  in  knowledge  of  these  matters,  do 
not  seem  to  think  any  better  of  the  "O. 
B  E."  than  Admiral  Sims  thinks  of  the 
Navy  Cross.  They  even  make  fun  of  it. 

In"  the  esteemed  Glasgow  Herald  of 
Feb.  21  I  find  the  following  derisive  allu- 
sion to  it: 

"In  a  recent  London  burglary  part  of 
|  tho  swag  was  the  'O.  B.  E.4  decoration. 
I  woa't  give  the  name,  but  it  was  some- 
body*very  high  up  who  remarked— 'What 
I  on  earth  did  he  steal  it  for?  Surely  he 
U.knows  It's  much  easier  to  get  the  thing 
1  honestly.'  "  ... 
1    And  we  are  told  that  the  English  lack 
]  a  sfense  of  humor!   I  once  had  an  cxpe- 
!  rience  of  their  fine  discrimination  In  dec- 
orations.    Crossing  from   England  to 
1  France  some  thirty  years  ago,  one  of 
my  fellow-passengers  was  an  English 
schoolboy  whose  father  was  a  general  in 
the  British  army.     The  young  fellow 
was  an  entertaining  companion,  and  he 
was  very  frank  in  his  criticism  of  the 
War  Office.   He  had  a  strong  grievance 
against  the  government  for  the  "shab- 
by" manner  in  which  his  father  had 
been  treated  on  retirement  after  many 
years  of  valiant  service  in  India.  "Why. 
my  dear  fellow."  said  he,  "the  only 
decoration  they  gave  him  was  the  bally 
old  Star  of  India!" 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 
Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 


Songful  Porto  Rico 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  went  to  a  community  sing  here  the 
other  night,  admirably  directed  -by  Prof.  | 
Allena  Luce  (a  Boston  lady),  head  of 
the  music  department  of  tho  University 
of  Porto  Rico.  When  they  came  to  sing 
"Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vlrginny"  I 
expected  to  hear  the  song  of  my  boy- 
hood. But  it  was  something  entirely 
different:  long  a  popular  song,  also,  mu 
it  was  new  to  me.  Of  course  you  knew 
the  original  "Carry  Me  Back."  "  must 
date  back  at  least  to  the  early  fifties, 
and  I  suppose  was  one  of  the  early 
Negro  minstrel  songs.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  song  so  identified,  with  the  civil 
war  and  which  had  been  universally 
sung  for  years  before,  should  have  been 
supplanted  by  another  song  of  the  same 
name  and  should  be  wholly  forgotten 
by  the  present  generation.  Miss  Luce 
told  me  that  this  song  now  sung  is  the 
only  song  of  the  title  she  ever  knew 
or  heard  of.  ,     .  .  , 

I  have  particular  reason  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  the  original  "Carry  Me  j 
Back"  I  chanced  to  be  on  Washing- 
ton street  near  State  street  when.  In 
the  late  forenoon  of  April  3,  ISOo,  the 
news  came  that  Richmond  had  been 
taken  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
Gilmore's  band  was  rehearsing  at  that 
moment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  State  street,  im- 
mediately the  band  was  in  the  street 
and  standing  in  front  of  the  Old  State 
House,  almost  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  "Boston  massacre"  occurred,  It 
started  up  "O.  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virglnny,"  with  the  street  filled  witn 
a  wildly  cheering  multitude  such  as 
was  not  seen  in  Boston  again  until 
armistice  day.  The  tune  was  played 
over  and  over  again  for  a  long  time. 
The  rapid  liveliness  of  It  seemed  partic- 
ularly in  keeping  with  tho  moment, 
when  for  the  first  time  everybody  could 
see  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  at 
last  in  sight.  The  rather  plaintive 
sentiment  of  the  later  "Carry  Me  Back 
would  hardly  have  suited  the  occasion. 

A  remarkable  number  of  the  populai 
songs  of  the  civil  war  have  survived  to 
"this  dav.  But  one  of  the  best  of  them, 
■•Nicodemus  the  Slave,"  seems  to  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  original  Carry 
Me  Back  to  Old  Virglnny." 

There  is  a  Porto  Rican  boy.  Jesuf 
San  Roma,  at  the  New  England  (3on- 
servatorv,  of  phenomenal  talent.  1U 
has  a  scholarship  from  the  insular  gov- 
ernment. SYLVESTER  BAXTIfcR. 
Jtes  Juan,  Forte  Rice*  -s^^sjj 


."Monsieur  Beaucaire,''  an  operetta  In  a' 
prologue  and  three  acts,  based  on  Booth 
Tarlrtngton's  story,  by  Fmlerlck  Lons- 
dale; lyrics  by  Adrian  Koss,  music  bj-j 
Andre  Mi  v.  v  'A  )..-  ;'i-»'Jn«-<l  at  tlu 

Tremont  Theatre  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  Tarklnston's  romantic  story  is,  of. 
course,  known  to  many.  So  Is  the  play 
"Beaucalre"  based  on  It  by  Mr.  Tark- 
Ington  and  Evelyn  Grcenleaf  Sutherland. 
The  play  was  produced  at  the  opening  of , 
the  Garriok  Theatre.  Philadelphia,  on 
cot.  T.  1901,  by  Richard  Mansfield,  who 
had  laid  the  corner-stone  of  this  theatre, 
'.he  chief  players  were: 

Tne  Puka  of  Wlntersn-t  Joseph  Wetter 

Vi>*  Manpilr  <le  Mlrepola  Cnarlca  James 

jVjM  Townbrake  Arthur  Herthelet 

Mr  Hugh  Guilford  C.  It.  Uelrtnrt 

n->n  Nash  Alexander  Frank 

Monsieur  Beaucaire  Ittchard  MaustlcM 

l'rancola...\  Henry  Laurent 

iJidj  Mary  Carllnle  Lettlrf  Fairfax 

Conn  teas  of  Oreensbury  Sydney  Ouwell] 

Mrs    Maluley        .  Ethel  Molllnenl 

Lafij  Rellerton  L>orot!iy  Chester1 

Mra.  Llewellyn  Myra  Itroo'^ 

l«1y  Retsev  Carnililiael  Irene  Trahnr 

Mrs    Markhnm  Kathleen  Chamber* 

Hon'.  Ida  Falrlelgh  Challs  Winter 

Others  In  the  company  were  A.  G.  An- 
drews (Mr.  Molyncux);  M.  A.  Kennedy, 
(Mr.    Bantisoni:    Ernest    Warde  (Mr. 
l'.akell):  James  L.  Carhart  (Mr.  Bick- 
sett;  Joseph  Whiting-  (Capt.  Badger). 

.The  first  performance  in  Hoston  was  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre.  Oct.  21.  i90f. 

U  was  said  that  Mansfield  preferred 
the  title  "Beaucalre"  to  "Monsieur 
Beaucalre"  because  the  pronunciation  of 
"Monsieur,"  difficult  to  Americans,  had 
caused  him  difficulty  in  another  play.  It  • 
was  also  said  that  Mr.  Tarkington  first  * 
thought  of  his  story  ns  a  play,  -and  sc 
the  tale  was  practically  a  scenario  for 
the  comedy.  There  was  this  important 
difference:  in  the  story  Beaucaire,  re- 
turning to  France,  left  Lady  Mary  to 
pine;  in  the  play  and  in  the  operetta,  he 
■reeds  her.  This  led  Henry  Austin  Clapp, 
then  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Dally 
Advertiser,  to  write:  "Alas,  for  the 
twist  at  the  close!  The  readers  who  did 
not  see  are  not  to  be  informed  what  a 
trick  has  been  played  with  the  most 
distinguished,  the  exquisite,  feature  of 
the  whole  romance.  What  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton himself,  what  Mrs.  Sutherland, 
reallv  suffered  in  descending  and  con- 
descending to  such  a  mean  maltreat- 
ment of  the 'novel  can  be  surmised.  They 
have  acted  In  what  they  suppose  to  be 
knowledge  and  have  assumed  that  the 
general  public  is  a  great  big  baby  whose 
great  big  mouth  must  be  filled  at  the 
close  of  a  sentimental  drama  with  lumps 
of  sugar  candy.  Now  let  a  modern 
.-(•mcbody— in  the  enforced  absence  of 
ilie  author.  M.  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre 
dramatize  'Paul  and  Virginia'  and.  dis- 
easing with  shipwreck,  conclude  the 
t.-  with  orange  flowers  and  wedding 
cake." 

.  ..  tie  "Encyclopaedia  of 'Beaucaire'  " 
was  sent  about  by  press  agents  contain- 
ing this  informatlen:  There  are  26  char- 
acters in  the  play;  the  original  of  Beau- 
caire was  a  tine  amateur  actor;  there 
are  two  French  actors  to  speak  broken 
English;  the  first  act  of  the  play  is 
founded  on  one  line  of  the  story;  the 
tndinss  of  the  third  and  fifth  acts  are, 
not  in  "Beaucalre";  "Beaucaire"  is  a« 
uctitious  name,  but  the  man  who  is 
(riven  the  name  was  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans ; ;  the  only  historical  characters  are. 
the  alleged  barber,  Beau  Nash  and  the 
Marquis  de  Mirepols.  Whether  this 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  Beau  Nash  could 
have  met.  in  view  of  their  respective 
ages,  excited  discussion. 
-The  play  was  produced  at  Liverpool, 
England,  Oct.  C,  1902;  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre.  London.  Oct.  z5.  1902.  Lewis 
Waller  took  the  part  of  Beaucalre  and 
played  it  many  times,  for  the  play  was 
uncommonly  successful  in  England.  900 
times  at  least,  although  Mr.  Wilstach. 
In  his  life  of  Mansfield,  says  th  it  uie 
■amusement  of  a  French  prince  on  dis- 
covering that  English  society  could  not 
easilv  distinguish  between  a  prince  and 
a  barber  when  the  titles  were  mixed 
was  not  understood  in  that  country  as  a 
I  satirical  note. 

The  play  did  not  meet  with  the  uni- 
1  versa!  approval  of  the  critics  in  this 
9  country  when  it  was  first  performed. 
]  (Mansfield  played  Beaucalre  for  the  last 
»  time  on  July  4,   1902,   according  to  a 
biographer). 
Lewis  Waller  made 'his  first  appear- 
,  Mire  in  tho  United  States  as  an  actor- 
'  manager  at  Daly's  Theatre.  New  York, 
on  March  11.  1912,  with  a  revival  of 
I  "Monsieur  Beaucalre."    Grace  Lane,  the 
I  original  Lady   Mary  in   England,  the 
I  Lady  Mary,  whom  Beaucalre  had  ar- 
I  dently  pursued  nearly  1000  times,  was 
1  brought  over.  It  was  then  said  by  many  j 
I  that  the  play  had  outlived  its  useful- 
1  ness.   Alan  Dale  said  that  the  perform- 
lance  almost  suggested  "a  cozy,  waxy 
ij  evening  at  the  Eden  Musee ;   the  lay 
Insures -all  have  names,  they  are  all  ex- 
iquisitelv  upholstered  in  silks  that  shine 
land  satins  that  shimmer;  no  drawing 
I  room  chairs  or  softs  ever  looked  nicer; 
t'1  they  are  there  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  give  Monsieur  Beaucaire  a  chance. to 
i  do'  stunts    for   'Mossoo'    Beaucaire  is 
"If."  and  one  of  those  dashing,  beavti- 
ful  'its'  who  have  all  the  fat,  and  none 
of  the  lean."    This  Beaucaire  is  "a 
terribly  witty  gentleman,  a  frightfully 
brave  gentleman,  a  horribly  fascinating 
gentleman,    an  astoundingly  audacious 
gentleman,   a  fire-proof,  wound-proof, 
word-proof     cast-proof,  four-act-proof 
gentleman.''   And  so  on, 


.  •„  .,n  for  tin  play  on  which  1 
r<  tla  taat  has  been  eminently  « 
iful  in  England  and  In  New  Tori 

ided. 


Beaucaire  in  Opera 

The  operetta  or  "romantic  operall  was 
produced  by  Gflbert  Miller  at  the  Prince 
Wales',  Birmingham  (Eng.)  on  April 
i,  1919.  The  cast  waa  as  follows: 

-eB1K.„lr<,  Marlon  Or«n 

i  Philip  Molynaui  

Nprfderlck  Baotlson  


John  Clark 

 I^nnot  Pawle 

 Spencer  Trevor 

 Iran  Servals 

 Hubert  1'iirUer 

Robert  Cunningham 

 Dennis  Kins 

,  rerey  Can- 

..Harry  Frank!"" 

 U-Uh  Bills 

 Yvan  Serai" 

 Aliie  MolTat 

 Violet  Jerome 

 Reno  Morrell 

J"  Maggie  Teyte 


Francois  

Dnke  of  Wlntcrset  

BVAu  Nash  

Tovrnbrake  

Capt.  Badger  

Jollfc  

lttckaett  

Marquis  de  Mlrepolx. . 

I.ucy  

t  onnteas  of  GreeobUi*- 

A  Girl   —.v. 

Lady  Mary  Carlisle 

This  was  the  cast  when  the  operetta, 
was  produced  at  the  Princes  Theatre  on 
April  19.  1919.  when  the  composer  con- 

*  At*the  production  In  New  J«rk  ft  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre.  Dec.  11.  1919. 
the  cast  was  the  same,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions: Townbrake.  Andre  Brouard, 
Bicksett.  Eric  Snowden;  Lucy.  Marjorie 
Burgess:  Countess  of  Greensbury,  Bar- 
bara Esme;  A  Girl.  Ellen  Grubb;  Lady 
Mary.  Blanche  Tomlin.  Ivan  Caryll  con- 
ducted. The  score  was  dedicated  to  him 
tp  M**sager. 

M-Mon  Green,  an  American  baritone. 
1  born  in  Iowa,  a  pupil  of  Camjpanari.  was 
.warmly  praised  jn  New  York  as  In  Eng- 
land Robert  /Parker  was  once  with 
I  Henry  W.  Savage's  English  grand  opera 
!  company  H/  has  taken  important  parts 
Is,.  ^-andonVra  for  several  years  in  Eng- 
HV-od  Ber/ox  Pawle,  an  accomplished 
c««™idlan/ is  well  remembered  here  by 
tirs  p.^rf/mance  >n  "Pomander  Walk." 
Blanche2  Toml'.n.  well  known,  and  es- 
teemed in  England  as  a  singer  in  thea- 
tres and  concert  halls,  made  a  concert 
tour  In  the  United  States  eight  or  nine 
years  ago.  .  ' 

Andre  Messager,  the  accomplished 
French  composer  and  conductor,  Is 
known  In  Boston  chiefly  by  his  delight- 
!ul  operetta,  "Voronique"  (Hojlis  Street 
rheatre,  Jan.  22,  1906),  and  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Paris  Conservatory  or- 
chestra, which  gave  a  concert  in  Sym- 
Iphonv  Hall  On  Oct.  SO.  191S;  but.  a* 
adaptation  of  his  "Fauvette  dii  Temple" 
I  by  B.  E.  Woolf  and  R.  M.  Field  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Museum,  July 


■RnTs  nn.i  days  lo  turVtmr  3oV  ofc 

Kiousonds.     Mack  o'  Lantern"  was  first 
Elayed  at  this  theatre  on  Dec.  2i.  IW 
The  first  p<>i  formancc  in  New  York  was 
on  Oct.  16,  1917,  after  an  engagement  of 
two  or  three  weeks  in  Philadelphia, 

The  old-fashioned  pantomime  with  the 
clown  of  tho  hot  poker,  greased  side- 
walk, wearisome  struggle  to  arrive  at 
the  postofflce  while  -the  scenery  moves, 
Is  no  longer  In  fashion.  The  younger 
(generation  has  no  memories  of  George 
|  L.  Fox.  James  S.  Maffitt,  Tony  Denier. 
The  modern  "symbolic"  pantomime  i 
With  Pierrot  never  gained  a  -sure  foot- 
Ing  here:  tho  rage  for  It  In  Paris  died 
out  before  the  war.  But  the  old,  his-, 
toric,  glorious  art  of  clowning  Is  stiU 
j  seen  In  the  person,  the  smile,  the  facial 
Play,  the  surprising  antics  of  Mr.  Stone. 
I  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Walkley  wrote 
an  article  about  clowns  for  tho  Ixmdon 
Times.  He  began  by  saying  that  there 
must  be  a  philosophy  of  clowns.  "I 
would  rather  find  It  than  look  up  their 
history,  which  is  'older  than  any  history 


I 


14,  1S90,  and  in  May,  1903,  orchestral 
music  by  him  was  played.  * 

Edwin  Evans,  a  leading  music  critic  of 
England,  wrote  of  "Monsieur  Beaucaire" 
that  Messager  represents  the  best  tradi- 
tion in.  an  art  in  which  France  was  al- 
ways pre-eminent.  "Therein  lies,  from  a 
musical  point  of  view,  the  special  inter- 
est of  the  production  of  'Monsieur  Beau- 
caire,' especially  as  Messager's  score 
lias  escaped  the  fate  of  most  musical 
productions,  and  is  presented  as  written, 
without  additions  or  alterations.  It  is 
Messager  unadulterated,  and  that  means 
charm  and  grace  which  is  based  upon 
consummate  musicianship.  H.e  was  not 
likely  to  err  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  He  is  too  wise  to  let  the  'grand 
manner'  intrude  itself  into  light  opera 
and  too  fastidious  to  admit  anything 
tawdry.  These  are  the  two  dangers  of 
light  opera,  and  he  has  avoided  both. 

"Although  the  music  of  'Monsieur 
Beaucaire'  restores  the  standard  of  light 
opera,  the  composer  has  not  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  avoid  the  conventions  of  the 
day.  Thus  a  waltz  refrain  supplies  the 
recurring  theme  in  the  music,  as  it  has 
done  many  times  before.  It  is,  however, 
an  innovation  to  introduce  it  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  work.  Beaucaire's  'Red 
Rose-  song  is  actually  the  first  solo  In 
the  opera.  Nor  Is  it  by  any  means  the 
only  waltz  tune.  There  is  another  in  the 
chorus  of  'The  -Beaux  and  Belles  of 
Bath,'  and  yet  another  in  the  refrain  to 
Lady  Mary's  song,  'That's  a  Woman's 
Way,'  in  the  second  act.'  , 

"Next  to  the  waltz,  which  is  a  leading 
theme,  one  naturally  turns  in  a  Mes- 


that  Is  written  in  any^book'  though  the 
respectable  compilers  of  encyclopaedias 
'  fl  feel  sure  without  looking)  must  often 
have  written  it  In  their  books."  Having 
read  Croec's  history  of  Pulcinella,  who 
was  probably  invented  by  Silvo  Fiorello, 
a  Neapolitan  and  a  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Walkley  learned  "that 
Pulcinella  was  invnted  by  an  actor  all 
out  of  his  own  head.  Mr.  Walkley  asks 
who  invented  the  Clown  Grock.  and  then 
answered  the  question  by  saying  that  as 
Grock  happened  to  be  an  artist,  and  the 
artist  is  always  an  individual,  Grock  as 
nn  individual  artist  must  have  invented 
himself.  Sternly  logical,  close  reason- 
ing Mr.  Walkley! 

And  so  Mr.  Stone  invented  himself 
when  he  appeared  in  "The  Wizard  of 
Oz."  Wo  all  remember  his  other  Inven- 
tions and  laugh  at  the  sight  of  them.  We 
see  him  now,  leaping  out  of  the  hay 
cart,  cutting  perilous  capers,  executing 
athletic  tricks  that  would  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Hanlons  in  their 
high  estate,  dancing  as  deliriously  as  he 
skates. 

This  noble  clowning  4{nd  the  superb 
extravagance  in  action  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, to  quote  Mr.  Walkley:  "i  am 
in  despair,  because  I  see  that  these 
tricks,  which  in  aotion  send  one  into 
convulsions  of  laughter,  are  not  ludi- 
crous, are  not  to  be  realized  at  all  in 
narrative.  It  Is  the  old  difficulty  of 
transposing  the  comic  from  three 
dimensions  into  two— and  when  the 
comic  becomes  the  grotesque,  and  that 
extreme  form  of  the  grotesque  which 
constitutes  the  clownesque,  then  the 
difficulty  becomes  sheer  impossibility." 
And  so  clowns  may  enjov  "a  secret 
malign  pleasure;  they  proudly  confront 
a  universe  which  delights  in  them,  but 
cannot  describe  them." 

Back  of  Mr.  Stone's  clowning  one 
recognizes  the  kindly,  sympathetic  man 
the  man  of  intelligence,  who  enjoys  his 
delightfully  absurd  behavior  even  more 
keenly  than  those  who  are  roaring  in 
Uie  audience.  Alan  Dale  described  him 
long  ago  as  "a  star, •  who  is  a  star"— 
modest,  unassuming,  rarely  and  never 
voluntarily  in  the  centre  of  the  stage 
needing  no  petting  and  fadding.  mon- 
opolizing nothing,  giving  each  a  chance, 
and  withal  permeating,  dominating  per- 
vading and  coruscating  through  the 
whole  thing." 

Marie  Dressier 

Marie  Dressier  will  be  seen  here  for 
the  first  time  in  "Tillie's  Nightmare"  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  tomorrow  night. 
This  play  In  three  acts  by  Edgar  Smith, 
with  music  by  A.  Baldwin  Sloan,  is  by  ! 
no  means  new;  It  was  produced  at  Al- 
bany, N.  T.,  on  Dee.  24.  1909,  and  was 
seen  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  New- 
York,  on  May  6,  1910.  Miss  Dressier  has 
laken  the  part  of  Tillle  Bobs  many, 
many  times,  but.  strange  to  say,  never 
in  Boston.  \ 
Would  that  Miss  Dressier  could  be  per- 


sager  score  to  the  concerted  numbers, 

for  it  Is  here  that  the  art  of  the  musi-  f*"fded  to  write  her  memoirs,  for  she  is 
cian  finds  its  best  opportunities.  There  ,f  breezy  woma"  f  nc>  has  ^  many  ad- 
are  two  rather  elaborate  finales,  the  ventures.    In  1914  there  was  a  dispute 


first  embodying  'The  Red  Minuet' 
danced  in  'The  Pump  Room,'  a  graceful 
old  world  measure  well  suited  to  the 
scene  and  the  period.  The  choruses  are 
simple,  but  dexterously  handled,  and 
both  acts  have  a  'curtain'  which  is  as 
effective  musically  as  it  is  dramatically. 

"As  is  well  known,  Messager  has  close 
ties  with  England,  where' he  is  as  much 
J  at  home  as  in  his  own  country.   He  is 
not  likely  to  set  an  English  play  to 
'  music  of  a  pronouncedly  French  char- 
\  acter.   In  fact.  ther#  are  several  num 
bers  which  have  more  of  the  character 
!  istic  lilt  than  Is  to  bo  met  with  in  the 
I  productions  of  some  English  composers, 
i  All  that  remains  of  the  Frenchman  is 
the    polished    charm    and    deft  finish 
(  which  he  gives  to.  each  number.  Yet  in 


about  her  name.  Was  it  Dressier?  She 
set  some  reviewers  right  by  saying  that 
she  was  born  in  the  Canadian  town  of 
Cobourg.  and  that  her  father,  who  was 
then  living,  was  Capt.  Alexander  Koer- 
ber.  "I  was  just  18  when  t  joined  the 
Baker  Opera  Company  in  Toronto  and 
with  it  went  to  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 
My  name  then  was  Lila  Koerber,  but 
when  they  wanted  to  put  my  name  on 
the  program  I  decided  my  folks  at  home 
would  not  like  to  have  their  loving 
daughter  disgrace  the  family  name,  so  I 
hit  upon  'Marie  Dressier.'  It  is  difficult 
to  say  just  how  I  evolved  that  particular 
moniker,  but  the  name  'Marie'  was  given 
me  ijy  a  girl  friend,  and  the  name  Dres- 
sier happened  to  be  the  name  of  a  candy 
store  where  we  stopped  to  have  ice 
s  musical  ancestry  aasert^  cream  soda  one  day.  It  was  just  a  freak 
Uself.  and  he  Appears  as  what  he  is]  of  fortune  that  that  candy  shop  wasn't 
if,?  successor  of  the  composers  who  named  something  else,  and  that's  how 
made  the  fame  of  F^en^.  Hght  opera.']  ^e  name  'Marie  Dressier"  came  lo  the 

The  production,  scenery  and  costumes)!  tront. 
are  said  to  be  unusually  sumptuous  and 
beautiful. 

Fred  Stone 

Fred  Stone  will  be   seen   in  "Jack 


o'  Lantern"  tomorrow  at  the  Colonial, 
and  he  will  surely  be  seen  there  many 


"I'used  the  name  first  In  Detroit  aha 
then  in  Cleveland,  and  it  is  quite  true 
that  I  was  with  the  Baker  Opera  Com- 
panv  at  the  wonderful  salary  of  T»  a 
week  in  addition  to  my  board  and- 
lodging.  The  other  members  of  the  coru- 
nanv  had  an  allowance  of  25  cents  a  day 
from  the  manager  for  What  was  known 
a»  'beer  money,'  bttt.  as  I  never  drank  a. 


<"•"■•  1  ''id  in. i  i... i  .iiiMifir.i  ,n  asking^ 
this  extra  LT>  cents." 

Tho  London  Who's  Who  In  the  Thea- 
tre, gives  her  name  as  "Leila  Ko.  rber," 
•ays  thai  whi-  was  born  on  Nov.  9,  1871, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  on  On- 
stage In  1SS6  nv.  Cigarette  In  "Under 
Two  Flagn."  In  1909  Hh>  said  that  her 
first  name  waa  Leila. 

The  sights  that    she    has    seen,  the 
comedians,  male  and  female,  that  she 
has  known !    She  was  applauded  In  a 
I  London  music  hall  In  190V.    Her  failure 
|  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre.  London,  earlv 
jln  1909.  led  her  to  talk  amusingly  about 
Iher  experiences  in  that  city  when  'a  re- 
Jporter  of  the  New  York  World  called  on 
her  In  September  of  that  year.  She  gaily 
admitted  that  «he  was  broke.    "Not  a] 
I  sou  markee,  and  believe  me  or  not.  as  i 
you  will,  all  the  clothes  I've  got  wouldn't  j 
bring  $100  at  a  second-hand  sale.  I 
dropped  $40,000  beyond  the  sea,  but  I 
can't  live  like  the  ordinary*  woman.    1 1 
can't  travel  In  street  cars,  and  all  that. 
My  throat  costs  me  thousands  to  keep 
well.    I  haven't  got  a  sparkler  left  and 
couldn't  get  to  a  T.ammai,y  ball  if  I 
wanted  to.    And  etlll  they're  after  me. 
Shylock.must  have  been  an  Englishman. 
I  think.    They'll  stick  like  barnacles  to  | 
a  catboat  if  you  owe  them  a  cent." 

Then  she  talked  of  her  new  play. 
"They're  going  to  call  It  'Tilly's  Night- 
mare' and  it'll  take  in  all  the  characters 
tot  the  Sunday  funny  sheets.  The  klds'll 
Jbe  wild  over  it.  The  staging  will  be 
wonderful,  and  I'm  Tilly,  the  poor  little 

j|  mald-of-all  work  In  a  boarding  house,  ( 

who  don't  know  much,  but  she  reads  the  v 
Sunday  papers.    And  then  she  has  a  j 

dream." 

-  About  this  time  she  told  the  reporter 
of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  she 
jumped  into  the  chorus  when  she  was  j 
45  and  the  city  was  Philadelphia;  the] 
show  was  given  by  tho  Deshon  Opera ' 
company.    "I  started  backward,  and  at  j 
16.  when  I  was  oast  for  my  first  part  in  j 
'The  Mikado,"  I  sang  the  role  of  Kati-  | 
sha.  an  old  hag  with  several  teeth  out  1, 
I  of  her  head.   I'  was  the  only  Meg  Mer- 
j  riles  for  years,  and  played  old  woman 
j  parts  for  years.    I've  seen  a  bit  of  the 
j  world,  too;  you  can't  lose  me  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg  or  Monte 
Carlo.  There  I  did  straight  parts  of  all 
kinds  in  all  sorts  of  companies,  and 
I  with  our  barnstormers,  if  the  King  was 
drunk,  I  played  the  King.   After  I  got 
too  old  to  play  young  woman  parts, 
hanged  if  I  didn't  stop  doing  the  oldj 
hag  roles  and  play  young  ones.    That  | 
was  In  1S95,   when  I   did   'The  Lady . 
j.Slavey'  with  Dan  Daly." 

In  January,  1915,  Colgate  Baker  talked 
with  her  for  the  New  York  Review.  It 
was  a  lively  conversation.  Let  us  record 
!  some  of  the  sayings: 
|    "I  do  love  art,  A-R-T.  It  is  Just  luck  : 
.  that  I  did  not  become  a  barefoot  dancer 
|  or  a  Wagnerian  prima  donna,  good  luck 
also. 

"The  reason  why  women  do  not  stic- 
|  ceed  as  comedians  is  because  they  would 
rather  be  pretty  and  nice  than  ugly  and 

funny. 

"1  have  always  been  in  mortal  dread 
that  David  Belasco  would  some  day  dis- 
cover that  I  was  a  tragedienne. 

"People  do  not  come  to  the  theatre  in 
a  willing  spirit,  they  come  defying  you— 
this  keep?  one  working  all  the  time  like 
a  dredger  In  the  Panama  canal. 

"I  snould  like  to  found  a  home  f or  des« 
titute  American  grand  opera  prima  don-; 
nas  who  cannot  get  a  hearing  at  thr, 
Metropolitan  —  a  bureau  to  discourage! 
voung  women  from  going  on  the  stagej 
and  another  jno  to  secure  engagements! 
for  talented  young  actresses  who  are  unjj 
able  to  find  employment. 

"I  admire  and  'love  the  genus  clufc-i! 
woman.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  clubbereSsj 
myself,  and  I  believe  in  clubs.  Now  thfej 
clubwomen  are  allttleinconsistent.  They 
have  'been  wailing  for -good,  clean  plays, 
i  wholesome,  sterilized  comedy,  dlsinfect- 
l  ed  farces  and  that,  kind  of  thing:  yet  di; 

mi,  they  will  break  down  the  doors  of  a 
I  theatre  ±o  get  in  to  see  an  obstetrical 
plav  every  time."  , 

Yes  Miss  Dressier  should  write  her 
memoirs.  Nor  should  modesty  prevent 
Her- from  describing  her  valiant  work 
during  the  great  war. 

For  Denison  House 
Charles  Rami  Kennedy's   play  "The 
Fool  from  the  Hills."  will  be  performed 
|  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  Tuesday 
afternoon,  April  13.  at  the  Park  Square 
for    the   benefit    of  Denison 


Theatre    —  -  — 

!  House.  -  The  play  has  this  sub-title. 
Fantasy  of  Nowhere  in  Five  Acts.  See 
fndividable  Setting  Fourth  the  DoinKs  ot 
a  Day  that  Never  Was  for  CM»*« 


to  Be 


|~ed."m,Th?reis  also  this  motto  for 
U.T  Play:     "The  Bread  of  God  Is  tha 
I  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  and 


Hivi-th  life  t.i  the  v.i  -">l'»  v 33. 

MThe  Play  wiU  be  performed  by  1DJ  th 
fi  Wvnne  Malthlaon  (Fcrda.  of  the  W  all) 
Margaret  Gage  (Gevher.  of  the  garden) 
and  the  special  drama  class  of  the  B«R. 
"tt    school.    Millbrook      New  }ok 
'  Eleanor  Nichol  (Hablb,  of  the  Worid  . 
Anita  White   (Shams,   of   the  *  lesii), 
Frances  Doble  (Amr,  of  the  devil),  Ruth 
Schielkopf  (Jalal,  of  the  Hills),  and  Mar, 

^¥  V  ufchT  l^'oaideV1;:,  T.Xs 
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Odd-looking  building  on  ihe  -right  is  a 
bakeho;  The  high  yellow  avails  or 
the  pardon  are  to  keep  »ut  the  juiwrle. 
ami  tha  little,  slender  door  set  in  the 
glo\\'i\!i  shadows  of  the  archway  at  the 
back  Is  i  Me  'door  that  must  not  bo 
opened.1  That  Is  why  it  is  chained  and 
bolted.  One  can  see  the  Jungle  peeping 
^^|Hh*  copings,  and  beyond  it  the 
Hill  of  Light,  where  dwells  Immortally 
tho  master  baker  no  man  ever  saw.  To 
find  him  one  would  have  to  journey 
through  the  Jungle.  Only  one.  would 
never  dare.  For  there  Is  a  dragon  in  it. 

"The  low.  square  stone-work  on  tho 
left,  with  the  fruit  tree  over  it.  is  a 
fountain.  The  stone  bench  opposite 
speaks  for  it.  elf.  So  al=o  do  tho  roses 
and  the  other  blossoms  about. 

'The  steps  leading  down  from  the  gar- 
den to  the  place  where  the  people  are 
mem  something  important.  Then;  mean 
that  the  people— sometimes  called  the 
audience— are  part  Of  the  story.  They 
are  exactly  one-quarter  of  it.  It  is  like 
this:  Reckonlri?  from  the  top  down- 
ward, first  there's  the  Hi'.l  of  Light,  then 
the  Jungle,  then  the  garden,  and.  last  of 
•11.  the  Valley  of  Darkness.  The  valley 
is  Where  the  people  are  " 

The  costumes  are  by  the  Bennett 
school  dramatic  workshop.  The  decora- 
tions fur  the  performance  are  by  F. 
Lyman  Clark  of  The  Amateurs. 

Sir.  Kennedy  has  written:  "You  might 
say  that  the  play  is  ;r:i  experiment  with 
a  stylistically  produced  comedy  of  pur- 
pose, with  all  the  characters  played  by 
women,  a  convention  following  the  prec- 
edent of  tho  Greek  drama,  and  the 
Shakespearean  drama— only  with  women 
tn  all  the  parts  instead  of  men.  This 
play  peculiarly  lends  itself  to  such  a 
convention,  us  will  be  seen  when  pro- 
duced. The  production  is  directed  by 
the  author.  The  play,  following  tho 
j Boston  production  and  the  productions  at 
'  the  Bennett  school,  will  be  given  at  sev- 
eral of  the  universities  and  schools  be- 
sides under  the  auspices  of  the  labor 
education  committee"  of  New  York,  ami 


Blderation 


ir  theatrical  production  with 
cast  of  all  girls  is  under  con- 


Mr.  Kilby's  Tribute  to  Boston's 
"Most  Popular  Actor" 

,  No  other  on  tho  Boston  board* 

Can  besot  such  friends  as  he. 
i  ^5??*  *l»il.v  presence  still  afford* 

l'rononnce<l  ileligbr  ami  glee. 
Ensbrim-U  within  outf  faithful  hearts, 
I    Secure  against  removal.  • 
[  We've  seen  him  act  a  thousand  parts, 

And  emphasised  approval. 

Aa  day  lias  followed  after  day. 

And  year  succeeded  year. 
He's  taken  roles  •■from  grave  to  jay. 
*  .From  lively  to  se-.  ere.  ' 
Now  owner  of  a  country  store; 

Now  hearer  of  a  be*!;* 
Commander  of  si:  army  corps, 

Or  bait  an  awkward 'squad. 

Policemen,  sheriffs,  newsboys,  tramps. 

Kxpresamcn  by  the  score, 
Stern  sentirtH-  at  army  cain;,s. 

And  servingnieu  galnro. 
Tonight  we  sc..  him  aid  perchance 

In  feats  of  skill  and  (trace: 
.V\r  weelt  we're  apt  to  see  him  dance, 

With  eork-emfccUished  face. 

YW»e  watched  his  locks  becoming  gray: 

We'**  seen  his  waist  expand. 
Yet  erery  night  and  every  day 

H«'a  certain  of  hi>  "hand." 
Whate'er  the  turn,  from  Maggie  CUnc's 

To  Mackintyre  and  Heath's. 
Ilia  many-*ldert  talent  shines- 
fJeone  Williamson,  at  Keith's. 

QLI.N'CV  KILBY. 

TONCEKTJT 

SUNDAY— SvmphonT  Hall.  S:30  P.  M.  tlati 
and  Haydri'a  performance  of  "Elijah."    S  - 
special  notice. 

Boston  Opera    House,  3:30   P.    VI.  Mine. 
Tetrazalnt.    See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  John  O  Sullivan, 
tenor.    See  special  notice. 

MOVDAY— Copley  Tlaza  3  P.  M.   Gladys  I.ott. 
pupil   of   Yveit*    Gu'.lbert,    tn    "Songs    and  I 
Sket-he*  of  Child  Lire." 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Lawreii'  e  I 
Haines,  tenor.  Knvel.  Chanson  de  la  Mat.'-o; 
L*-ba«,  Quel  galant!  Tout  gai!  .Uiliiaui!.  !'t»- 
solution;  Debussy,  Ckeraux  de  bola;  li.  I-  ..:.::. 
Aatnmne:  B»n!o<-k.  Serenade;  LoiiTler.  lo 
Helen:  ISacbmanlnoff,  Sprint  floods;  Duparc, 
La  Vie  un  tericure.  Do  Manor  de  Rosamond -. 
rhansoa  Trisie;  lUrel.  Repetition  of  tha  r»if  : 
Greek    folk   songs.     HaUulm    Laag,  nccuu'- 

'"symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  >»    Messrs.  Godow- 
sky.  LsTlukl,  Ornstein  and  Copcland,  plaulsls. 
irttb  the  Amplco.   See  special  notice. 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8.15  I*.  M.    Ti  ,  o 
Karle,  tenor.   Cimara,  Storneiio;  Sibella.  Nop  I 
ho  parole:  Ttrindelll.  Quando  tu  enftti:  Me  • 
erbeer.  O  Paradise,  from  "1/  Af  rlcaine"  :  <.'o!— 
ridgeTaylo.-.     (Juaway,     Awoke.  Belov«sl;l 
GruTes.  Tbe  Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud;  tin rl > 
My  Lagan  I-ove;  Maley,  I'll  Follow  Yon;  ibrr.l  | 
Trials  and   Go   Down   Moses,   arr.   I.v  I'".- 
leiaii;  Watts,  Blue  Arc  Her  Kyes:  Mal!;n«i:i. 
Daybreak;   Khys-Ilerbert.  Admonition :  Ktivr- 
1.3rdt.    My    Heart    Shall    Be.  Thy  Gartiew; 
<;>h-kles.  Cavalry.    William  Stickles,  pjui.;-:. 
ri'.IDAY— Sr'nphouy   Hall.   2:30    V.  M.. 
rencert  of  tbe  Boston  Sympi^iny  Or.-iiestra, 
Mr    Monteox.  conductor.    See  special  notice. 
-  VOSMDAX— Symphony  UaU,  8  V.  M.  Itepett- 
Uoti  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert.  Mr  Moo- 
tatix,  conductor. 


wnemher  them,  l  am  informed  that 
ioth  of  them  toll  coarse  stories.  I  don't 
iced  them.  It  was  the  custom  of  their 
Ime.  as  It  is  of  Highlanders  and  Hot- 
•  utots,  to  dispense  with  a  part  of  dress 
.vhich  wo  all  wear  In  cities.  But  people 
■an't  afford  to  be  shocked  either  nl  Cape 
l'own  or  at  Inverness  every  time  they 
npet  an  Individual  who  wears  his  na- 
tional airy  raiment.  I  never  knew  the 
'Arabian  Nights'  was  an  Improper  book 
until  I  happened  once  to  read  it  in  a 
family  edition.'  " 
Hero  is  tht  story  that  may  serve  as 
a  lesson  for  the  day  and  for  all  days: 

"t  was  inviled  yesternight  to  a  solemn 
Supper,  by  B.  J.  where  you  were  deeply 
remembered;  there  was  pood  Company, 
excellent  Chear,  choice  Wines,  and  jov- 
ial welcome;  6ne  thing  Interven'd.  which 
almost  spoil'd  the  Relish  •  of  the  rest, 
that  B.  began  to  engross  all  the  Dis- 
course to  Vapour  extrenmly  of  himself, 
and  by  villifying  others  to  magnlfio  his 
own  Muse.   T.  C.  buz'd  me  In  the  Ear, 
that  though  B.  had  barrell'd  up  a  .great, 
deal  of  Knowledge;  -  yet.  it  seems,  he 
had  not  read  th^  Ethiqucs,  which  among 
other  Precepts  df .  Morality  forbid  self- 
commendation,    declaring   it   to   be  an 
ill-favour'd  Solecism  in  good  manners. 
It  mad»  me  think  upon  the  Lady  (not 
very  young)  who  having  a  good  while 
given  her  Guests  near  Entertainment;  a 
Capon  being  brought  upon  the  Table, 
instead  of  a  Spoon,  she  took  a  mouth- 
ful of  Claret,  and  spounted  it  into  the 
Poop  of  tho  hollow  bird;  such  an  acci- 
dent happen'd  in  this  Entertainment, 
you  know— Propria  lnus  sordet'  in  ore: 
Be  a  Mans  Breath  never  to  sweet,  yet 
it  makes  ones  Praises  stink  if  he  makes 
his  own  Mouth  the  Conduit-Pipe  of  it: 
But  for  my  part,  I  am  oontent  to  dis- 
pence  with  the  Roman  Infirmity  of  B. 
now  that  time  hath  snowed  upon  his 
.  Pericranium      *    *    *    There  is  another 
reason  that  excuseth  B.  which  is,  That 
If  one  be  allowed  to  love  the  Natural 
Issue  of  his  Body,  why  not  that  of  the 
'  Brain,  which  is  of  a  spiritual  and  more 
5  noble  Extraction?"  • 
|    This  B.  J.  was  Ben  Jonson,  who  died 
in  the  summer  of  the  next  year:  a  tire- 
1  less  and  ponderous  talker,  according  to 
all   that,  knew  him.      In   the  Elysian 
Fields  this  morning  he  is  probably  en- 
deavoring   to    talk    down    Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.   Will  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
the  eminent  sociologist,  when  he  first 
"  sights  Asphodel  and  quaffs  his  first  gob- 
let of  nectar— the    mead    of  Valhalla 
would  be  more  to  his  taste — instinctive- 
ly make  his  way  to  the  two  thunderous, 
reverberating  disputants?     It  Js  much 
more  likely  that  he  will  look  about  for 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  or  Artemus  Ward. 


other.'  Thero  are.  probaulj  not  many 
nations  whh  h  would  have  the  confidence 

!£  produce  a  I'dm  about  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  then  show  it  tn  that  very  couri- 

tr"v  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Some  of  the  inaccuracies  are  pointed 
out  by  Ihe  Times. 

"In  the  case  mentioned  tho  guests  at 
nn  English  country  house  were  drinking 
i,.,.  water  for  hreakfast.  The  British 
I  aristocracy  is  as  unknown  a  saiiere  to 
|  some  of  these  American  film  producers 
las  it  was  to  Charles  Dickens.  In  a  re- 
I  cent  film  the  audience  was  Introduced* 
I  to  a  ladv  of  high  estate  who  was  called 
I  Ladv  So-and-So.  Her  eldest  son  was 
"  named  Sir  pliiliP.  and  her  younger  son 
I  the  Honorable  James*  It  was  really  all 
%  very  difficult.  In  the  same  film  the  fnm- 
jt  Uv  was  rent  in  twain  because  the 
W  younger  son  wished  to  marry  an  actress. 

Do  such  things  happen  nowadays?,  In 
'/'another  American  film  that  is  to  be 
shown  soon  there  is  a  scene  represent- 
'i  ing  the  Thames  Embankment.  It  was 
carefully  built  at  the  studio— at  great 
expense  undoubtedly— and  is  perfect  in 
nearly  every  detail.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  a  seat  is  shown,  and  that 
f/his  faces"the  road. 

"Many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
fighting  in  Flanders  would  like  to  have 
the  wet-resisting  powers  of  a  character 
in  another  film".  Aftor  swimming  a  long 
distance  in  the  sea,  his  first  act  on 
reaching  dry  land  was  to  light  a  cig- 
arette. To  do  so  he  took  a  match  from 
his  pocket  and  struck  it  on  his  trou- 

*  Mistakes  in  films  dealing  with  foreign 
countries  may  be  forgiven,  because  they 
are  not  noticed  by  the  mass.  "One  might 
iust  as  weli  upbraid  thos«2  English  nov- 
elists who  write  about  Paris  for  induc- 
ing their  English  readers  to  believe  that 
all  Parisians  utter  such  sentences  as_  l 
kiss  my  hand,  yourself,  my  cabbage. 


AT.  J.  Splalne,  spiritual  director  of  thet 
league,  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.ichardp 
U.  Splaine  of  Mt.  Auburn;  Mrs>| 
1'iances  E.  Slaltery.  the  president*,! 
Miss  Mary  Barr  and  Mrs.  Daniel  V.  I 
Mclsaao,  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  William  1 
A.  Troy  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Tillson  of 
the  executive  board,  as  well  as  many 
leading  clergymen  were  in  the  audience. 

John  O'Sulliv.m  headed  tho  program 
and  was  assisted  by  Prof.  John  A. 
O'Shea,  organist:  Miss  Stlckney,  violin- 
ist, and  Miss  Olive  Kussell,  soprano.  j 


The  True  Definition 

The  lady  in  Mr.  Howel's  story  had 
I  given  her  guests  "near  entertainment": 
I  that  is  td  say.  she  had  provided  meagre- 
ly or  stingily.      We  all  know  "near" 
men.   Hence  the  true  meaning  of  "near 
beer";  not  a  beverage  that  is  almost  I 
1  peer.  j 
\    Has  any  New  Englander  heard  under-  I 
'done  meat  described  as  "near"? 


Unveil! 

[Tlic  memorial  to  Edith  Cavell  will  be 
unveiled  today-l 

Unveil,  great  Sovereign  of  t*e  skies, 
More  than  our  marble  effigies, 

Let  loose  tbe  soul  within; 
Bgtow  tbe  ehisqj's  cunning  lies 
A  universe  of  mysteries 
-  Our  eyes  are  fain  tu  win. 

Unveil  the  sacrificial  will. 

The  life  no  savage  foe  might  kill, 

Iiesire  that  could  not  fail; 
Gr*nt  «is  but  one  transcendent  thrill, 
One  moment's  gaze,  to  last  linfil 
We.  stand  "withiu  the  veil." 
|A.  W.,  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
March  17. 


MME.  TETRAZZINI 

An  audience  that  filled  tho  Boston 
Opera  House  greeted  Mme.  Tetrazzlni 
yesterday  afternoon  at  her  first  concert 
her©  after  a  long  absence.  Sho  was 
assisted  toy  James  Goodard,  bass,  and 
Pietro  Cimara,  pianist.  The  program 
was: 

April  Song,  The  Swing,  and  Marcne.  S»am- 
ba&:  Mr.  Cimara.     I  Came  with  , i  Song,  La 
Forge,   Tbe    Bitterness   of  ,Love    Dunn.    The  I 
•il-rim's   Sons,   Tschalkowsky.    Mr.  Goodard: 
Mad  Scene  from    "Hamlet."   Thomas.  Pastor- 
',     Veraclni.   L'Bco,   Eckert,   Canto  d  Prl- 
m-v'era     Cimara,    Mme.    Tetrazzlni.    Ar.a.  11 
;  I "are™ to    Spieito.    Verdi    (from    ".Simon  Boc- 
VW)    Mr.  GOodard'.       Variations  on  the 
Carnival  of  Venice,  Jules  Benedict.  Mme.  Tet- 1 
razziul.  .  j 

Mme.  Tetrazzlni  was  always  extremely' 
popular  here.    The  knowledge  that  the 
war  had  kept  her  from  Boston  and  that 
she  had  done  valiant  service  for  Italy 
I  and  the  allies  during  the  conflict  height- 
ened the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  was 
welcomed  and  led  to  a  demonstration 
rarely  equalled  in  warmth  in  this  city. 
I  Sho  was  noticeably  affected  by  it.  All 
{  her  numbers  were  stormily  applauded 
1  and  she  added  generously  to  the  regu- 
I  lar  program.  •    \  ,  . 

t    Mr    Cimara,    a   young   pianist  who 
might  be  classified  as  a"  impressionist 
■?  in  manner  and  musical  expression,  .was 
heartily  received  and  was  insistently  re- 
4  called  after  Mme.  Tetrazzini  had  sung 


NEW  ORCHESTRA 
MAY  LEAVE  CITY 

Because  of  the  lack  of  interest 
shown  in  last  night's  concert  of  for- 
mer members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  who  have  been  giv- 
ing Sunday  evening  performances  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Federation  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  meeting  will  be 
iheld  today  or  tomorrow  to.  decide 
upon  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  series. 

I  The  players  were  unable  to  determino| 
■whether  the  small  attendance  of  last| 
night  was  due  to  the  weather  end 
counter  entertainments  throughout  the  . 

G  city  or  whether  their  friends  and  sup-p 
porters  had  abandoned  them,  but  what- L 

f  ever  the  cause,  they  expressed  them-| 

I  selves  as  being  discouraged. 

May  Go  Elsewhere 

I  The  feeling  is  general  afiong  the  play- 
'  ers  that  they  are  not  receiving  the 
patronage  of  the  music  lovers  of  the 
city  and  they  feel  that  they  could  do 
better  by  establishing  themselves  in 
some  nearby  city. 

While  last  night's  audience  was  small 
It  was  none  the  less  appreciative,  being 
generous  with  applause  for  both  solo  | 
and   orchestra   pieces.      The   soloists,  I 
J|  Gustav     Heim,      trumpeter;  Fredricl 
Fradkin,  violinist,  and  Theodore  Cella, 
"harpist,  were  obliged  to  respond  to  the 

.li   i-    _  „   __xi  :^  


outbursts  of  enthusiasm. 

The  program  was;  Overture,  "Mig- 
non,"  Thomas;  trumpet  solo  from  "Sam-  K 
son  and  Delilah."  Saint-Saens,  Mr.  I 
Helm;  Andante  Cantabile  for  string  N 
quartet,  op.  11,  Tschaikowski;  Minuet,  W 
Bqlzoni;  violin  solo,.  Gypsy  Airs,  Sara-H 
sale,  Mr.  Fradkin ;  Poeme  Symphonique,  ■ 
"Le  R^ouet  d'Omphale,  Salnt-Saens;  harp 
solo,  "Mazurka,"  Schuecker,  Mr.  Cella;  | 
overture.  "Rienzi,"  Wagner. 

Emil  Mollenhauer  was  conductor  and  B 
James  Ecker  accompanist. 


poet 


Was  this  the  best  that  the  daily 
of  the  Chronicle  could  do? 

It  is  said  that  the  first  monument 
erected  in  England  to  a  woman  other 
than  a  Queen  was  in  memory  of  a  nurse, 
Sister  Dora  (Mrs.  D.  A.  Patterson),  who 
nursed  for  many  years  in  and  about 
Walsall,  where  the  monument  stands. 
The  last  one  to  be  unveiled  was  also  in 
honor  of  a  nurse,  Florence  Nightingale 
(Waterloo  place,  London).  It  is  also 
said  that  these,  with  that  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  on  Paddington  Green,  are  the  only 
effigies  of  women  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  royalties  and  a  statue  at 
Bremhill  in  Wiltshire  to  commemorate 
a  peasant,  Maud  Heath,  who  left  her 
savings  to  build  a  causeway. 

Shortly  before  the  unveiling  of  the 
Cavell  statue  it  was  announced  that  the 
Oxford  University  Jl'ess  was  about  to 
issue  a  fac-simile  ofThe  copy  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis's  "Imitation  of  Christ"  that 
belonged  to  Edith.  "This  wonderful  lit- 
tle book,  which  was  in  Nurse  Cavell's 
hands  during  her  last  mortal  hours,  has 
been  copied  exactly.  Her  markings  are 
indicated  arid  the  notes  of  the  last 
events  of  her  life,  made  in  the  prison  ol 
St.  (iiles,  as  well  as  a  few  othei»  notes 
throughout  the  book,  are  reproduced  In 
fac-simile. 


EXCELLENT  SINGING 

OF  ORATORIO  "ELIJAH" 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  in  Symphony 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer conducted  and  H.  G.  Tucker  was  | 
organist.  There  were  four  soloists: 
|  Florence  Henkle,  soprano;  Nevada  Van 
der  Veer,  contralto;  Arthur  Hackett, 
tenor,  and  Reinald  Werrenrath,  bari- 
tone,  . 

The   soloists   all   gave  splendid  per-|*- 
formances  and  the  work  of  the  choirs  j' 
was  especially  noteworthy.-  Their  sing-j'; 
ing    throughout     the    whole  oratorio1, 
showed  thorough  training  and  a  good  V 
comprehension    of    the    spirit    of    the  | 
music.    Very  interesting  was  the  sing- 
ing of  the  choirs  throughout  tl.c  parts  I 
of  the  "Priests  of  Baal";   the  soloists 
gave  a  fine  rendering  of  the  quartet, 
and  altogether  it  was  a  most  exec  lent 
performance.    There  was  a'  large,  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 

Given  to  Aid  Fund  for  Dio- 
cesan Centre 


1  BEAUCAiRE'  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

THE. MO  N'T  THEATRE— First  perform-  | 
|  ance.  in  Boston  of  'Monsieur  Beaucaire."  j 
la  romantic  opera  in  prologue  and  three  j 
X  acts;  based  on  Booth  Tarkington's  story;  ! 

libretto  by  Frederick  Lonsdale:  lyrics  by  j 
'  Adrian  Ross;  music  by  Andre  Messager.  \ 
Produced   by   A.    L.   Erlanger.   Charles  j 
Previn,  musical  director. 

-^■.Monsieur   Beaucaire  Marion  Mrcen 

Philip  Molyneux  .Tohn  Clark 


!  Frederick  Bantison 

i  Rakell  

I1  Francois  

Duke  or  Winterset.. 

Beau  Xasli  

j  Towiibrake,  

( 'aptain  Budser 

.loliffe  

'  Bicksltt  ,.. 

Marquis  De  Mirepoi: 

I  Lucy    

1  countess  of  Creenbt 
!  A  Uirl  i  in  Act  f).  .  . 
iLady   Mary  Carlisle 


L.e«nox   Pawie  i 

 Spencer    Trevor i 

 Yvan    Servala  - 

  .  Robert  Parker : 

.Robert  Cunningham 

 Andre    BroOarrt  I 

  Percy   Carr [ 

 Harry  Frankiss 

 Eric    Snowilen  \ 

........  .Guy  Kaylere  ] 

.  .  .  .  Marjorie    Burgess  I 

ry .  .  .  .  Freda  Williams 

 Ellen  Grubb  i 

Blanche  Tomlii 


*7  7 


■  m  fifth  of  April.  1636.  a  letter  wa* 
ten  to  Sir  Tho.  Hawk,  Knight,  which 
t  well  be  pondered  today.  The  writer  8 
j  our  old  friend  James  Howel.  "Mon-  \ 
fne  and  "Howel's  Letters'  are  my 
rnde  books,"  said  Thackeray.  Tney  | 
c  about  themselves  forever,  and  don  t 
mo    t  vv-e  tc  hear  them  tell  tne'r 


The  concert  given  In'  Symphony  Hall 


last. 


Film  "Howiers" 

The  I>ondr.ii  Times  is  solemnly  amused 
jw  certain  American  films  representing 
Iffe  in  England  and  sent  to  England  for 
the  delectation  of  the  natives.  The 
Times  admits  that  these  1:1m-, -which  In 
America  arc  regarded  as  realistic,  were 
made  in  good  faith.  "The  oau.se  or  the 
trouble  js  the  fact  that  the  American 
citicmaioKi  ;.ph  industry  is  the  most  ad- 
vancnl  in  i lie  world,  and  it  is  to  Ik- 
f«u-"d   that    ill   iliis  part i c 1 1 1  a r jaflftJifi 


...^ht  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Catholic  Women  proved  to 
|be  what  Cardinal  O'Connell  predicted 
for  it— a  great  financial  as  well  as 
.  artistic  success".  The  proceeds  will  be 
used  to  augment  the  receipts  of  the 
!  big  bazaar  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  this 
j  month  to  raise  funds-  for  the  establish- 

1'  ment  of  a  diocesan  centre  for  Catholic 
women. 
The    hall    was  filled  to  its  capacity. 
Every  seat  had  been  sold  early  in  the 
I  week. 

The  audience  was  made  up  of  mer 
and  women  prominent  in  Catholic  cir- 
I  cles.  as  well  as  in  the- civic  life  ofthi 


After  .ill  "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  is  aj 
play  with  music,  rather  than  an  I 
operetta  or,  to  speak  by\  the  card,  "a  j 
romantic  opera."  There  are  limes  when 
the  introduction  of  the  music  seems  un- 
necessary, the  play  is  so  well  acted  fori 
tne  most  part.  Seldom,  indeed,  are  good 
acting  and  good  singing  so  happily  com- 
bined. 

Mr.  Tarkington's  story  and  the  play 
written  by  him  and  Mrs.  Sutherland 
are  familiar,  in  the  operetta,  as  in  the 
play,  Beaueaire  weds  Lady  Mary;  he 
does  not,  disgusted  by  her  doubt  con- 
cerning his  identity,  farewell  her  coldly 
and  go  back  to  France.  Thus  hi  the 
operetta,  as  in  the  play,  the  finest  scene 
in«the  story  is  dropped,  for  the  sake  or 
the  dear  public  that  insists  on  a  happy 
ending. 

Messager's  music  is  now  French  in  its 
daintiness  and  grace;  now  English  in 
its  sturdiness.    He  knows  England  well' 
he   married   an    Englishwoman.  More 
than  once  he  drops  Into  Sullivan's  vein. 
He  is  more  fortunate  in  his  ensembles 
than  in  the  solo  pages.   In  the  latter  his 
Invention    often    droops:    in    spite    of  j 
(tharming-  instrumentation  and  discreet, 
harmonic  schemes,  the  melodies  some-J 
'times   approach  dangerously   the  com- 1 
jftonplace.      In     every    operetta  then 
M»0uld  oe  one  song— for  tenor,  soprano 
JHJbariioiic ;  as  you  please— that  is  al- 


Is  vaguely  recalled  or  wholly 
Messager  endeavored  to  write 
memorable  song,  "lied  Hose." 
was  not  wholly  successful, 
or  65  years  old  when  he  sat 
write   "Monsieur  Beaueaire" 
tipllshed  composer,  he  is  not  n 
write  a  "Falstaff"-  at  the  end 
ong  career.     Yet  the  music  of 
Beaueaire."   as  a  whole,  is 
graceful,  refined,  and  there  are 
ibers  that  stand  out  in  bold 


clarP'i^.     1   wanted  to  «ee    em  Hgratn.  ]  iil-inanuorofl  teacher  of  phonetics, 
and  1  thoucht  the  rest  did.    I  suppose  |    fJ    Conway  Wlngfleld  as  the  futile 
llicv  thought  the  audience  whs  clapping  dustman  wi,„  iias  i,ecn  forced  Int 


the  snow  scene.  Don't  blame  a  body 
for  dapping  that  scene,  but  I've  seen 
enough  snow  this  winter  lo  last  me  a 
spell. 

"That  singer,  now,  Hoy  Hoyer,  it  says 
his  name  is,  he  had  a  nice  voice  and 
was  limber  enough  "to  suit  anyone.  He 
danced  like  they  do  in  the  shifting 
pictures  when  they  show  how  the  vil- 
lain makes  up  to  the  ^heroine. 

"The  scenery  was  odd-like.  I  never 
seen  an vthlng" jusf  like  the  dream  scene. 
\nd  I've  bad  soije  funny  dreams.  The 
little  dolls  wak<cute.  The  little  baby 
the  carriage;  ver  mind,  who  borrowed 
the  match  and  lit   a  bis  black  cigar— 


trio  at  the  end  of  the  first 
first  duet  of  Lucy  and.  Moly 
MaryY  entrance  song:  the 
minuet  wifh  its  Watteau-Uke 
or.  is  there  in  the  operetta  anv 
attempt  at  immediate  and 
opularity.    Messager  is  too  re 

musical  nature  to  set  applause']  she  was  funny.     Kinder  strange  to  see 

a  little  baby  do  it,  but  she  was  a  girl 
m.mce  is  one  of  much  more£|  and  what  these  city  girls  will  be  doing 
worth 

the  costumes  are  beautiful;!    "The  girls  that  j\»st  walk  around  and  jj 
management  is  deftly  handled.!  look  pretty  did  that  fine.  I  thought.    1  1 

came  down  to  Boston  last  spring  and  Pt 
took  in  a  show  that  the  hotel  feller 
told  me  would  do  me  good.  Can't  say 
but  it  was  all  right,  but  the  girls  In 
that  show  didn't  have  much  clothes  on. 
These  girls,  though,  why,-  I  wouldn't 
mind  having  the  missus'  along  to  see 
that.  And  the  kids.  too.  Wasn't 
nothin'  in  it  you  couldn't  explain  to 
my  daughter,  and  she's  only  15  and 
lived  on  the  farm  all  her  life.  '  Well, 
I've  got  my  coat:    Good  night!"  , 


run  contains  fresh  and  effective' 
youthful  spirit   animates  thel. 
are  fair  to  the  eye.  The; 
test  i  a  did  full  justice  to  Mes- 
It  was  led  by  Mr.  Previn 
tie  regard  tq  the  niceties  of' 
aruentat'.oti.  always  in  full  sym- 
ind  with  a  physical  exuberance, 
and   tossing  and   stroking  and 
[.and  caressing  of  hands,  shaking 
Jing  of  head  with  the  hair  per-; 
(hereto  that  led  one  of  a  kindly! 
to    fear'  for    .Mr.  Previn's 

joriij   of  the  comedians  "cre- 
fteir   respective   parts   in  Eng- 
fiss  Tomlin  takes  the  place  of  j 
Byte.     She  acts  the  part  ap- 
•   in    high   comedy   vein,  and 
erectly  and  pleasingly,  with  re- 
distinct  enunciation  and  de- 
ronuneiation  of  the  text.  Miss 
s   not   too   coquettish,,  not 
as  _l>uc> ,    and    she,  too, 
je  ear. 

an   American,    who  had 
9li  In  opera  or  operetta  until 
in   England  as  Beaueaire, 
excellent  performance.  His 
tvas  delightful  by  reason  of  its 
its   tonal   purity,   its  vocal 
expressiveness.     He  acted  also 
fashion.    Mr.  Pawle.  well  re- 
ed here  by  the  part  he  took  in 
tier  Walk."  was  amusing,  and 
lr.  Trevor,  to  whom  the  "fat- 
in  the  comedy  are  given.  Mr. 
an  experienced 'singer  in  grand 
Was  a   determined,  sinister  vil- 
•Hh  a  resonant  voice.    The  other 
J7ere  adequately  taken:  the  Beau 
Bf  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Swash- „. 
i 'apt.    Badger,    by   Mr.    C.'arr.  I 

■ 

erformance   was  prolonged  un-ffi 
the  readiness  with  which  songs 
embles  were  repeated  and  by  the 
its.    And  there  were  times  when 
»ediai>3  took  too  slow  a  pace.  JEtf 

O'LANTERN 


nes.  1. 
rnsiri. 


AL    THEATRE — Return  .en- ft 
of  ".Jack  o'  Lantern."  a  musi-  j 
vaganza  in  two  acts  and  eight  1 
by    Anne  Caldwell   and   R.   H.  H 
Music  by  Ivan  Caryll.    The  !i 


"Lantern  . 


 I'red  Stone 

*  ^Kr>   R'iv  Iloyer 

B  Tripp .  ../..  Charles  Mast 

K  Harold  West  . 

*  *'<""-•■  '>->.i  i  It-gland 

^P"-   Vlauellc    '  eilars 

■  Elsa  May 

J  of  Dream-  Mabdle  Cellars  1 

IJf™*  Teresa    Valerio  I 

■v  Katliryu  Walsh  i 

 Crsu'.H    O'Hare  ] 

Hp-xsatras  Violet  Zell  ] 

■  In  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  .stood 
former  wan  ins  to  yet  his  coal  from 
■beckroom.     Some   one   asked  him 

r  he  like,]   the  slenv. 

Well,  sir.  he  answered,  "that  Kred 
rould  be  a  right  entertainin'  feller 
i  on  the  farm  the  year  round.  He 
Jte  and  fall  around  a  hay  wagon 
nart.  It  don't  s-eem  a  peck  of 
ce  what  you  give  him  to  fool 

makes  yer  laugh  some." 
!3ittle  girl  he  had  to  dance  with 
uUln't     n  i];e     tun,-;     Mi    :i    i,jt   in  a 
ladrille,  i  in  she  . 1 1 ,1 1 1 ' t     .  em  to  mind 
hat  way  le  tossed  per  around.  Might 
>•)>•  likes   it.    Appeared  lo.  anyway., 
"Wished  the  kids  could  V  \     seen  him  j 
lUng  them    fairy   storey   and  making! 
«ro    come    true.     Funny    when  the! 
lings  he  was  -joinje  to  eat  and  drink i 
*t*n   playing    in  Its.    'Member    when  I 
le    turkey    gobbh  r    he    was  goin'  to  j 
irve  reared   up  and    mi    him'.'  Well, 
'.'  1  had   tbf    male    to   thai    rule  last 
hanksaivim,'.  I'd  cut  its  lie  .d  off,  mind; 
er,  but    the   darned    1 1 1 . 1 1  s   didn't  seem' 
>    notice.     .Stood    up  i,n    its   feet  and 
apped  its  wins*  mid   then   ran  around 

''Then  the  wine.  Just  as  this  Stone, 
'her  was  goin'  to  drink  it,  the  stuff  dis- ' 
PPeared.  Yes,  sir:  went  right  out  Of 
ie  glass  Just  like  ii  remembered  the 
rohlbition  i  >w.  .stone  looked  a  bit 
"-Jrnful    as    it    left    him,    didn't  yer 


on't 


there  was  the  Brown  brothers, 
■ce  how  they  was  all  brothers, 
jller.  the  leader  was  black,  the 
,all  white.  The  black  man  was 
Bly  one.  though.  He  could  toodle 
torn  of  his  quite  some,  now. 
t  he?  That  last  tune  they  pi  aye '1 
it  on'  the  graphophone:  it's  about 


MARIE  DRESSLER 

Miss    Marie    Dressier    appeared  last 
I  night  at   the   Boston   Opera  House  tn 
("Tillie's  Nightmare."  it  being  the  first 
performance    here    of    this  production. 
The  book'  is  by  Edgar  Smith,  the  music 
by  A.  Baldwin  Sloane. 

This  musical  melange  was  presented 
before  a  fair-sized  audience,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  put -over  by  the 
force   of   Marie   Dressler's  remarkable 
(talent      The  nightmare  is  true  to  it» ! 

title,  for  rarelv,  if  ever,  has  there  been 
[so  involved  a  scheme  with  so  little, 
save  the  personality  of  the  star,  to  put 
it  across.  Like  all  dramas,  it  Is  not 
real,  this  unreality  never  for  a  moment 
being  absent,  although  the  supporting 
company,  when  it  had  anything  to  do 
worked  hard  and  tirelessly  in  the  effort 
to  please. 

To  those  who  recall  Marie  in  The 
Ladv  Slaw"  and  in  later  efforts,  this 
latest  offering  falls  far  short  o*  being  a 
vehicle  for  so  talented  an  entertainer. 
The  production  is  11  years  old  and  one 
wonders  whv.it  should  have  been  saved 
until  this  lateVlay  for  a  .Boston  produc- 
tion. '  ,  . 
'"Heaven  Will  Protect  the  Working 
Gi>-1"  is  as  familiar  as  if  it  had  been 
sung  here,  only  it  never  was  until  tost 
night,  that  is',  as  it  should  be  sung  and 
only  can  be  sung  by  Miss  Dressier. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  story 
up  to  date  though  the  introduction  of 
the  peace  treaty  parley  in  the  last 
spasm  of  the  nightmare.  Still  one  Tias 
wandered  so  rapidly  though  the  wierd 
plot,  one  almtost^  believes  Tillifl  has 
eaten  of  the  Welsh  rarebit  she  ordered 
just  before  falling  asleep  in  the  pro- 
logue. 

To  those  whose  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Dressier  rests  with  her  vaudeville 
engagements  and .  Iter  movie  activities. 
"Tillie's  Nightmare"  should  prove  at- 
tractive, for  "there^  is  only  one  Marie 
Dressier,  and  she  is  before  them  after 
a  long  absence.  Not  to  have  seen  her  is 
to  have  missed  considerable  in  point  of 
knowledge  of  stage  celebrities. 

Tillie's  dream  gives  Miss  Dressier 
ample  scope.  Her  boarding  house  drudge 
is  a  rare  bit  of  comedy.  Her  imper- 
sonation of  the  saleslady  in  the  depart- 
ment store  an  artistic  bit.  Her  seasick 
sc^ne  on  the  yacht  another  evidence  of 
her  versatility  and  withal  there  is  the 
oid  gentleman's  jazz  to  display  her 
agility. 

"T'dlie's  Nightmare"  with  Miss  Dress-  t 
ler  has  its  excuses,  for  as  she  sings  in  | 
the  opening  scene.  "Heaven  Will  Pro 
i  lei  I  lie  Working  Girl." 

j?YGMALION'  IS 

I  Bernard  Sh»w's  comedy.  "Pygmalion." 
was  revived  at  the  Copley  Theatre  lasi 
night  to  the  delight  of  an  audience 

'  that  filled  the  house. 

1    The  story  of  the  London  flower  girl  ' 
•  who  is  taken  up  by  Prof.  Henry  Hig- 
■I  gins  presents  many  opportunities  a.nd 
]  the  author  has  taken  advantage  of  them 
j  all.    The  company,  with  the  parts  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  almost  the 
I  same  as  when  the  Jewett  Players  pre-  ;• 
S  sented  the  play,  gave  a  fine  Interpreta-  j 
lion. 

The  important  interest  centres  about  ■ 
Eliza  Doolittle,   the  flower  girl.     Mrs.  Ijj 
S  Pat  Campbell,  who  played  the  part  in  [ 
f  Boston,  is  now  impersonating  Eliza  at 
■}  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London,  where 
fl  "Pygmalion"  has  been  revived.  Vlcla 
J  Koach   takes   the  part  at  the  Copley- 
arid  does  it  full  justice—  coarse  and  tin- 
1  couth  as   the  flower  girl,   amusing  jn  I 
!  the  early  stages  of  her  Instruction,  dig-  I 
if  niflcd  and  full  of  deep  emotion  when  j 
U  her  "education"  has  been  eomplet  - 


mlddle  class  morality  through  an  unex-'.'1 
petted  bequest,  was  not  at  his  best,  but 
that  was  the  fault  of  the  part,  not  ofy«; 
the  actor. 

Jessamine  Neweomb  as  the  mother  of  7j 
the  professor  and  Nicholas  .ley  as  his  | 
associate  gace  a   finished  pcrformD-ntx. 

MOSCONfFAMILY  '!' 
JCEITH'S  FEATURE 

The     Mosconi     bro'.bet        Lmtis  and 
Charles,  assisted  by  their  father,  sister  ' 
and  brothers,  in  a  dancing  act,  is  the' 
chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  Ii.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre    this    week.     Last    evening  aM 
large  audience  wag  deeply  interested. 

it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  ) 
'one  of  the  greatest  dancing  acts  of  ei  n- 
temporaneous  vaudeville.  The  outstand-  t£- 
ing  features  are  the  speed  and  indefati-f 
gable  work  of  the  performers.  Besides* 
this  the  company  gets  away  from  tbew; 
conventional  style  of  these  acts,  and  m 
this  wag  clearly  demonstrated   in  the 
Unique  manipulation  of  ttae  minuet,  em-fe 
ploying  the  sextet,  where  there  was  an  L 
abrupt  and  intermittent  shift  to  jazz  I 
rhythm.^ 

The-  ensembles  were  none  the  less  en-  H 
joyable  than  the  solo  numbers.   There  H 
was  a  fleetness  of  foot  that  was  en-  W 
'chanting,  and  a  unity  of  movement  that 
compelled    attention.   Nor    should  oneM 
neglect  to  mention  the  astounding  work  '• 
of  Miss  Mosconi,  who  mopped  up  ihe  ■ 
entire  expanse  of  the  stage  in  an  unique 
dance  that  never  once  brought  her  to 
her  feet  till  the  conclusion  of  her  act.  9 
William  Edison  conducted. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  the  Ark 
Sisters,  in  dancing  creations;  Donovan 
and  Lee,  in  dancing,  blarney  and  sing- 
ing,  an  act  that  was  characteristic  of 
other  vaudeville  days,  and  is  too  sel-  it 
dom   seen   at   the    present  'time:  Tomj 
Lewis.  In  a  monologue;  Ka'heiine  Mur- ■ 
ray,    in    songs;    George    Keliy,    in  al 
satirical  sketch,  excellently  aeted;  Kee-  '■  p 
gan  and  Edwards,  musicians  and  vocal- 
ists;  Grey  and  Byron,  in  a"  sketch,  and  • 
SelbinI   and    Grovlni,    comedy  jugglers 
and  acrobats. 


old  friend  Edmoi 
this    note   in  his 


1  admire  only 
overboaid  my 


On  April  ii,  1SS5,  our 
do  Gonceurt  .  made 
Journal:  ,  • 

"Yos,  I  dare  to  say  i 
the  moderns.  Thrown 
literary  education,  I  find  Balzac  a 
greater  genius  than  Shakespeare,  and  I| 
declare  that  his  Baron  Hulot  works  on 
my  imagination  more  intensely  than  the 
Scandinavian  Hamlet.  Many,  perhaps, 
share  this' impression,  but  no  one  has 
t  lie  courage  to  avow  it— even'  to  him- 
self." And  so  the  intrepid  Goncourt 
whispered  this  to  his  Journal— knowing 
full  well  that  it  would  be  made  public. 
By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  the 
volumes  that  were  to  be  published  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  after  his  death. 
20.  2n,  or  was  it  SO?  He  died  in  1896. 
The  publication  during  his  life  embit- 
tered Renan  against  him.  In  spite  of. 
or  pernaps  on  account  of,  the  extraor- 
dinary display  of  egoism,  these  nine  vol- 
umes are  uncommonly  good  reading; 
abounding  in  anecdotes  concerning  fam- 
ous men  and  women  of  the  period— 
whether  the  reports  of  conversations  are 
always  trustworthy  is  immaterial- 
throwing  light  on  manners  and  customs, 
virtues  and  vic«s. 


E. 


Hem 


i»T'; 


James,  Howells  and  Moore 

It  appears  from  the  letters  of  Hejiry 
James  that  he  thought  little  of  Thomas 
Hardy  and  George   Meredith   and  ad- 
mired   Mr.   Howells.     It    was  George 
Moore  who  said  that  "Henry  James  went 
to  France  and  read  Tourgueneff ;  W.  D. 
Howells  stayed  at  home  and  read  Henry 
James,"  yet  on  the  next  page  Mr.  Moore 
describes  Mr.  Howells  as  "The  happy 
father  of  a  numerous  family ;  the  sun  i 
is  shining,  the  girls  and  boys  are  play- 
iing  on  the  lawn,  they  come  trooping 
in  to  a  high  tea.  and  there  is  dancing 
in  the  evening."    That  is  not  a  bad  de- 
scription.   Does  any  one  read  Howells's 
"Modern  Instance"  today?    we. think  it 
one  of  his  best;  possibly  because  the 
shabby  hero  la  a  familiar  figure  even  j, 
now  ;  possibly  because    the    good  .  old  I 
country  cdstom  of  "sitting  up  with"  is  ( 
so  well  pictured?  Is  the  pleasing  prac-; 
tice  maintained  in  New  England  villages^ 
on  Saturday  nights? 

Mr.  Moore  liked  James's  earlier  novels.S 
He  spoke  of  "A  Portrait  of  a  Lady", 
with    its    "marvellous    crowd   of  well- 
dressed  people  .   .  ■  .   an  accurate  meVn-" 
ory  of  a  fashionable  soiree— the  stair- 
case   with    its.  ascending   figures,    the .' 
hostess  smiling,  the  host  at  a  little  dis- 
tance with  his  back  turned;  same  one. 
calls"  him.    He   turns;    I   can   see  his) 
white  kid  gloves;   the  air  is  as  sugar: 
with  the  odor  of  the^ gardenias;  there  Is  I 
brilliant  light  here;  there  is  shadow  in 
the  further  rooms;   the   women's  feet 
pass    to    and    fro    beneath    the  stiff 
skirts;  I  call  fqr  my  hat  and  coat;  I; 
light  a  cigar;  I  stroll  up  Piccadilly— a 
very  pleas'ajit  evening;  f  have  seen  a 
good  many  people  1  knew;  I  have  ob-  \ 
served  an  attitude,  and  an  earnestness  , 
of  manner  that  proved  *Jiat  a  hVart  was  j 
iJftalinir."  .  •'Jt       r.  .  A  lift 


i  eater   i.h  a  -in'     I  ending  them. 

 Rook*   Hint    have  entered  so 

ci  ply  into  a  man's  life  that  be  is  silent 
bout  thfrm;  and  not  only  from  fear  lest 
nine  Philistine  disturb  hlin  by  an  ab- 
nrd  critlclsrii.  The  prudent  man  does 
ibl  willingly  recommend  a  hook,  the- 
itiieai  show,'  barbell  or  tailor.  Mr. 
Hhristbpher  Mdrley  Is  right:  never  press/ 
i  hook  you  like'  on  a  visitor.  Even  if  be 
ihould  return  II,  ne  might  make  BlS- 
igretablis  comment*  on  your  taste. 
There  are  disputes  over  the  worth  of 
jtis  or  that  dictionary. 

A  Notorious  Flogger 

Dr.  Richard  Bushy,  master  of  West- 
minster school,  died  on   April   6,  lffa5. 
He  was  justly  celebrated:  for  the  pupils 
that  were  under  him;  also  for  his  skill 
and  endurance  in  flogging.     He  would  , 
not  allow  his  hoys  to  use  times;  nolh- : 
ing  but  the  plain  text  of  Gr<ck  and 
Latin  authors.     What  would  he  have  I 
said  to  Anthon's  editions  or  to  Cooper's^ 
"Virgil"?    (AnthonS  notes  with  the  fre- 
quent and  Pompous  translations  of  texts 
were  not  looked  on  with  favoring  eyes, 
bv  the  teachers  in  the  High 'School  of 
our  little  village,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.<  or 
at  Yale;  yet  we  envied  a  graduate  of 
howdoin  When  in  his^  library  we  saw  a 
stalely  row  of  Anthon's  volumes  on  a 
shelf.)     Dryden.  speaking  of  -the  cor- 
rection of  some  of  his  own  vfflfses,  said: 
"I  am  now  in  fear  that  I  purged  them 
out  of  their  spirit:  as  our  Master  Bus- 
bv  us'd  to  whip  a  boy  st>  long  till  he 
made    him    a    qonflrmed  blockhead." 
Nevertheless  Dryden  put  two  of  his  sons 
under  him.    Another  of  Busby's  pupils 
w  as  Mr.  Robert  Hooke.  A.  M.    John  Au- 
J  brey  wrote  that  Hooke  igding  to  Busby 
N  "lodged  his  hundred  pounds"  ;  he  learned 
-I  "to  play  20  lessons  on  the  organ,"  and 
"in    one    weeke's    time   made  himselfe 
J  master  of  the  first  VI  bdokes  of  Euclid,  j 
I  to  the  admiration  of  Mt.  Busby."  Of] 
j  still  greater  interest  is  Aubrey's  state- 
1  ment  that  Hooke  at  school  "invented 
1$  thirty  severall  wayes-  of  flaying."  He 
I  invented    "the    Pendulum-Watches,  so 
I  much    more    useful    thaji     the  '  other 
J  watches"  ;    also    "an    engine    for  the 
Hspe-edie  working  of  division,  or  for  tWe 
■  speedie  and  immediate  finding  out  the 
H  divisor.    An  instrument  for  yo  Emperor 
"of  Germany,  1692-3." 

These  old  biographers  were  shrewd  ob- 
servers. Note  Aubrey's  description  of 
Hooke's  appearance:  "Ho  is  but  of 
midling  stature,  something  crooked,  pale 
faced,  and  his  face  but  little  belowe,  but 
his  head  is  lardge;  his  eie  full  and  pop- 
ping, and  not  quick;  a  grey  eie.  He  has  | 
a  delicate  head  of  haire,  browne,  and  of 
an  excellent  moist  curie.  He  is  and  ever 
was  very  temperate,  and  moderate  In 
dyet." 

Busbv  belonged  to  the  noble  army  of 
flogsers,  with  Bowyer  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital who  "knouted  his  way  through 
life  from  bloody  youth  up  to  truculent 
old  age;"  with-  Orbillius,  tj  whom  his 
pupil  Horace  applied  the  epithet  "pla- 
gosus"."  (Joseph  Currie's  note  will  ap- 
peal to  teachers,  now  in  schools.  "Orbil- 
lius was  probably  above  CO  when  the 
poet  became  his  pupil— an  age  before 
which  all  teachers  ought  to  be  able  to 
retire  on  a  competency  .  .  .  He  left 
a  son  who  continued  the  profession— a 
practice  which  the  inadequate  remu- 
neration' of  teachers  renders  rather  un- 
common in  our  own  day."  Are  not 
tho  teachers  in  Thackeray's  novels  and 
essavs  Dr.  Birch  and  Dr.  Swishtail? 
Blame  not  the  magnifiicent  Solomon  for 
recommending  flogging.  "The  author  of 
Proverbs  can  haru*ly  be  Solomon,  for 
we  find  the  view  that  kingship  ruins  the 
people  by  taxation,  and  also  warnings 
aeainst  sensuality  and  praise  of  monog- 
amy all  of  which  would  be  inconsistent 
I  with  Solomon's  authorshipv  Probably 
the  book  has  not  a  single  author,  but 
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Jfine  performance 

BY  AMPICO  PIANO 


Mi 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

ssrs.  Copeland,  Ornstein,  Levitski,! 
Arthur  Rubinstein  and  the  Ampico  re-J 
producing  piano   gave   a   concert  last 
right  in   Symphony   Hall   which  was 
wholly  filled  by  an  interested,  enthusi- 
astic audience. 

The  Ampico  reproducing  piano  is,  in- 
deed, a  wonderful  machine.     After  Mr. 
Ornstein  had  given  a  singularly  flabby, 
ultra-sentimental  performance  of  Liszt  s 
"Liebestraum."  the  Ampico  played  the 
piece  as  Mr.  Ornstein  had  played  it  on 
a   former  occasion  and  in  a  more  In- 
spired moment.    I^ast  night  ho  was  not 
wholly  in  the  vein.    His  next  selection 
|  was   Liszt's  1.1th  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
bv  no  means  one  of  the  best,  nor  did  his 
piaving  lend  passing  and  fictitious  worth 
to  it     But  in  his  own  amusing  and  bril- 
Mailt  "Impressions  of  Chinatown"  he  re- 
deemed himself.    The  audience  insisted 
repetition. 
.  Copeland  again  gave  pleasure  by 
,    performance    of    »    Capriccio  by 
carlatti,  a  waltz  of  Chopin  and  De- 
issy's  "Keflets  dans  I'lau."    Again  he 
isplaye'd.   after,  an   abSonce  of  some 
lonths,  his  exquisite  art. 
Mr  Hevltzsky's  selections  were  Valse. 
lansc     Humoresque      by  Stojowsky; 
aszt's  6th  lthapsody  and  Rubinstein  a 
itaecato  Etude.    He  played  delightful- 
i     his  command  of  Dynamic  gradaa- 
bis  beautiful  q^'jj^l^ffilgLiS! 


,\1  r. 


m  .mil  -,        played  a  polonahto  of  Chopin. 
Arlhur    Kiihinstrlii    Eave   a    recital  In 

■  Konlon  H  years  ago  lost  month,  lie 
■ * *s  announced  as  a  pianist  at  n  Sym- 

■  pnooy  «'on<frt  two  or  three  seasons  ago, 

■  hut  («r  sonw  reason  h<.  failed  to  fulfil 

■  the     iincagcim-nt.      Rorn     In  Russian 

■  Poland,  he  was  known  as  a  five-year-old 
Llj*«»**>'-    He  studied  with  Barth  in  Uor- 

■  Hn,  later  with  d"  vlhcrt,   then  Lesche- 

■  I  laky.  Having  gained  n  great  reputation 

■  on  the  continent  and  in  Kngtand:  ha  vine 

■  visited  this  country  in  lf»W.  he  dwelt  in 
I  ■  London,  toured  the  continent  attain,  but 
[■*hflt   tho  war   broke  out    he   lived  in 

■  Spain,  played  in  cities  or  South  America, 
Band  again  was  in  the  I'nlted  States. 

El  One  of  his  many  admirers  said  that 
I  ^o       heard  at  his  best  between  the 

■  hours  of  l  arid  ■'■  A.  M.  These  hours 
flare -not  favorable  to  many.    Last  night 

•  ■  we  heard  him  between  !)  anil  10  l».  M. 
B  Hla  Mleetlons    were   "Triana"    or  Al- 

henla    and    Tausig's    arrangement  of 

■  Schubert's   Military    March.     Truly,  n 

■  i>rilllant    player    whose  performance, 

■  however,  is  much  more  than  speed  and 
'■glitter:    a   pianist    with    a  fascinating 

■  personality;  with  a  line  head,  sugecst- 

■  mg    Intellectuality,     inspiring  respect. 

■  He.  too,  has  admirable  qualities:  touch, 

■  rhythm,  strength,  fancy. 

'    The  Ampieo  Piano  made  remarkable 

■  reproductions  of  the  characteristic  in- 

■  terpretalions    of  .  these    pianists.  At 

■  tilfeos  the  pianist   would  stop  playing: 

■  the  machine  would  go  on  as  if  he  were 

■  not  Idle:   then   the   pianist   would   take  | 

■  up   the    wondrous    tale.     In    some  *in- 

■  stSHces  thi'  i  pi  '.III.  (inn  of  the  whole 
■cooipo-sition  u.is  identical  with  the 
■origin :il.  lr-  other  instances  the  Ampieo 
■surpass!  .1  vv  h  had  jHs't  gone  before, 
HpMmw  did  justice  to  the  pianist  when 
■be  had  fallen  b,  low  his  own  standard. 

■  Uaspeckilly  iiotcwnrlln  was  the  repro-t 
■duction  of  many  charming-  nuances.  I 
■Not  lor  a  moment  was  there  the  sug-  !■ 
■gestion  of  rigid  inflexible,  purcJy  mc-  j 
■than lea'  mimicry.  /  The  reproductions  ft 
■were  as  free,  elastic,  spontaneous 
■though  a  gifted   mortal  were   the  per-  t 

J  Mr.  Leiritzki  introduced  the  inventor!" 
jjf°  tho  audience.  The  hearty  reception  \ 
■showed  how  highly  his  Invention  was  J 

[LAWRENCE  HAYNES 

Lawrvnce  Haynes,  tenor,  cave  his 
first  public  recital  In  Boston  last  night 
[In  Jordan  Hall.  Malcolm  Lang  was  the 
[pianist.    Th»  program  was  as  follows: 

[Ravel,  Greek  folk  songs:  Reveil  do  la 
Marn .  .     I.a-bas     vers     l  eglise.  Quel 
Igalant!     Tout    gai!     Oupare,    La  vie 
lanterienre,  T.e  Manoir  dc  Rosamondc. 

[Chanson  triste:  Bantock.  Serenade; 
[l-oeffler.  To.  Helen;  Rachmaninoff, 
[Spring  Floods;  Milhaud.  Dissolution; 
Debusey,  C'hevaux  de  bois;  O.  Fame., 
[Automne.  repetition  of  Ravel's  Circa', 
[folk  songs: 

I  The  program  itself  was  short  and  in- 
teresting. Tt  contained  a  few  un- 
I  familiar  songs.  Of  Ravel's  arrange- 
[ments  made  in  IP'iT,  one  "La-bas"  was 

■  sung  here  recentlv  by  Mm<\  Gautlmr. 
iThere  are  five  in  all.  AVh.-  did  not 
I  Mr.  Haynes  include  "Chansons  des 
[cuellleuses  de  lentisqties"  ?  Is  il  not 
•worth  while.  Milhaud.  now  nea  ly  30 
[years  old.  introduced  here  by  chamber 
Imusir.  has  written  orchestral  works; 
l"La  Porte  ctroite.''  "Lo  Retour  de 
ll'enfant  prodigue."  music  for  "Chol- 
Iphori,"  etc.      Aron.antio  tale  is  told  of 

him:  that  he  was  passionately  in  love: 

■  finding  that  his  idol  had  feci  of  clay 
land  was  wholly  worthless,  he  yet 
(wished  to  marry  h<*r.  and  on  her  re- 
ffusal  he  thought  of  suicide,  but  was 
irescued  by  Vincent  d'lndy.  who  bore 
shim  away  to  the  Cevennes  where  the 

■  young  composer  went  through  a  cooking 
I  process,  which  was  completed  at  the  C 
laustere-pehola  Cantorum  at  Paris.  Im- 
Iparc's  "Vie  anterilure"  is  not  so  famil-  , 
liar  to  many  as  his  earlier  songs.  The  I 
Ipoem  is  by  Baudelaire  remembering  L 
Ijoyfully  his  life  under  "vast  pillared  I 
Iporticoes,"  near  the  sea.  where  he  saw! 
Ian  azure    sky.    heard  the  sumptuous! 

•  music  of  the  billows  lighted  by  the  Bet- 
Iting  sun.  fanned  by  nude  an. J  perfumed 
f slaves  whose  sole  .^ire  was  to  fathom! 
I  the  Dolorais  secret  that  made  him  pinel- 
I  away  in  grief:  verses  rich  in  suggestion  L 
I  for  a  composer;  and  what  beautiful? 
I  music  Duparc  wrote!  As  the  years  go  | 
I  by.  his  place  is  more  and  more  assured  [ 
las  the  first  of  French  inventors  of  art  I 
I  songs.  There  is 'only  Gabriel  Faure  to  f 
I  dispute  the  supremacy,  and  in  the  songs  ! 
I  of  Duparc  there  is  a  depth  and  a  pas-  I 
Ision  that  are  foreign  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Lang  played  musical,  sympathetic  I 
*  "com pan i men ts.     There   was   a   very  I 


anC-  tribulations  of  our  Pilgrim  fath- 
«ho  frequently  were,  obliged  to  drive 
cattle  six  miles  to  water,  fordlns  two 
rivers  on  lb*  way. 


-.  m  i:  :  (lie  Mi-.',  "I  n  i  ifl.  fnll..  ..  \>  li 

>iil  nature.   We  now  Publish"  the  letter 
from  the  sitter  In  the  seat  or  the  scorn- 
.  fill: 

As  (he  World  Wags: 
"F.  B.  C.'»"  query  al>out  tho  name  of 
I  Iho  river  that  tlows  past  Portsmouth. 
N'.  H..  la  nutural  enough,  and  many 
more  than  ho  have  thought  they  have 
found  1<atlnlty  In  tho  name  "Plseata- 
qua."  It  certainly  Is  good  1/ttln  In  so 
far  as  derivative  appcarnnceB  go.  but 
I  the  facts  are  that  It  Isn't  Latin  and 
I  that    no    "one    of    the    early  colonial 
geographers  put   one  over  on   us."  It 
was  not  named  by  any"  of  them. 

The  first  name  for  the  river  known  to 
white  men  was  "Puseataqunck" — pure 
Indian.  The  name  appears  In  all  of  the 
early  maps,  records  and  title  deeds. 
There  is  no  chance  for  argument  about 
It.  How  It  gradually  became  softened 
down  to  its  present  name  no  one  knows 
exactly.  The  late  Dr.  Quint,  an  expert 
antiquarian  of  New  Hampshire,  says  In 
one  of  his  Dover  Enquirer  articles: 
"Many  old  people  are  now  alive  (1878) 
who  remember  when  the  so-called  Pis- 
cataqua river  was  known  as  the  Pasea- 
taquuclc,  which  name  was  of  proved 
Indian  origin." 
It  is  a  very  pretty  theory  of  F.  B.  C.'s, 
.  but  untenable  in  the  light  of  history. 
Boston.  W.  D. 


Piscataqua 

On  April  2,  "F.  B.  C."  asked,  and  not 
n  an  aggressive  manner,  if  the  word 
,'iscataqua  was  not  derived  from  the 
|a(in.  We  have  received  two  letters. 
Rewritten,  we  fear,  in  a  contemptuous 


Without  Klein 

So. "Wang"  is  to  be  rev  ived.    De  Wolf 
Hopper  Is  alive  :  there  will  he  an  ele- 
phant..no  doubt;    the  Cambodian  'am- 
bassadors will  enter  to  wild  music:  bnt 
Alfred  Klein  has  pa?s»d  on.    What  will 
"Wang"     be    without     Klein's  answer, 
"Beer"?   Words  and  phrases  of  famous 
actors    and    actresses    still    haunt  the 
memory  :  Fechter's  "The  world  is  mine"  ; 
Genevieve  Ward's  "The  World  Owes  Mc 
a  Living"  ;  golden  words  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt wjt»n  she  first  visited  this  country 
the  >  tately  yet  natural  diction  ul  B.  1 
Davennmt's    Brutus — with     these  an 
manv  o"'.--  .memories  is  tlie  "i'.e.  r" 
Allied  Ma. 


urn 
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"Is"  and  "Way" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

To  Plscataqua.  fish  water  or  fisher's 
water,  as  pointed  out  by  P.  B.  C.  In  this 
column    for    April    2    add  Piscataquis 
i  Maine),  fisher  on.  or  by  virtue  of,  the 
waters,  or.  perhaps,  fishes  In  the  waters 
and  somewhat  more  conjecturally  Pisca- 
taway  (Maryland),  fisher's  bird.  With 
many  of  our  Indian  names,  Latin,  if 
called  upon,  will  do  a  great  deal  for  us, 
1  even  as  would  English  in  the  hands  ol 
a   punster  or  a  charade  expert.  The 
perception  of  coincidences  stimulates  and 
is  well  worth  passing  along,  but  this 
eery  soon  ceases  to  impress.  Cutlass 
(the  word)  has  nothing  to  do  with  cutting; 
j  train  oil  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
railroads;    and    disciples    of  Waldsee- 
I  muHer  can  hardly  be  held  to  have  perpe- 
i  trated.  in  Piscataqua,  a  subtle  and  de- 
I  licious  parody  on  the  veritable  speech  of 
,  the  noble  savage. 

Some  will  think  it  singular  that  two 
substantial  rivers  no  farther  apart  than 

•  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Piscataquis 
jl  should  have  such  similar  names.  Of 
1  count  in  minor,  narrowly  local,  and 
S  obvious  names,  such  as  Pine  Hill  and 
|  Bear  Hill,  of  .each  of  which  there  are  no 
1  fewer  than  six  instances  within  a  few 
j  miles  of  Boston,  we  are  prepared  for 
|  duplication.  But  In  the  case  of  larger 
I  features,  and  of  the  longer  names  left 
i  us  by  the  Indians,  this  remains  a  source 

of  some  surprise.  The  tourist  is  baffled 
and  accasionally  alights  to  And  himself 
j  on  the  bank  of  the  wrong  stream;  but 
the  precisian  exults  over  analogy  per- 
|  ceived  and  discrimination  duly  made. 

Now  that,  by  a  decision  reversible  once 
j  every  35  years,  the  Kearsarge"  of  song 
j  and  story  and  of  innumerable'  lovers  of 
the  White  Hills,  who  sought!  them 
|  lingering  by  the  pleasant  gateway  of 
j  North  Conway,  has  temporarily  relin- 
j  quished  its  sounding  name  to  more  dim- 
inutive southern  Kearsarge,  remarks  on 
.  the  coincidence  of  this  name  will  not 
I  appeal  to  those  who  have  compliantly 
j  schooled  themselves  to  write  Pequaket. 
i  Nevertheless,  instances  of  resemblances 

•  j  or  identities  will  be  readily  multiplied. 

By  the  way,  to  revert  to  English  names 
i  and  to  ways  more  local,  has  anybody 
i  attempted  to  count  the  New  Bostons, 
i  including  townships  and  especially  cross- 
.  road  villages  within  a  few  miles'  radius 
i  in  northern  central  Massachusetts  and 
southern  New-  Hampshire?  v 
SILCOX  FASSETT. 
One  Martin  Pring  In  1603  sailed  into  the 
Piscataqua.  which  he  called  in  his  re- 
!  port  "the  westernmost  and  best  river." 

Jeff  and  Rowland 

In   Mr.    Fisher's    pictorial    record  of 
Jeff's   and    Mutt's   adventures   Jeff  is 
j  shown  dating  a  letter  a  week  ahead  so 
'  that  the  recipient,  an  English  Sir,  will 
i  wonder  at  the  promptness  of  the  mail 
service  in  New  York. 

In   1840   Rowland    Hill   prophesied  In 
verse: 

Invention  1«  progressing  so.  and  soon  It  will 
bo  seen 

That  conveyance  will  be  quicker  done,  than 

ever  It  has  been. 
A  plan's  In  agitation,  as  nought  can  genius 

fetter. 

To  let  us  have  the  answer  back  before  they 
get  tho  letter. 


THEO  KARLE  GIVES 
PLEASING  RECITAL 


"Movies"  at  Jerusalem 


;    Jerusalem  r.ow  has,  according  to  re-j 
'port,  only  one  English  picture  palace,! 
1  while  during  the.  war  there  were  two  | 
:  nightly    shows    "taking   advantage  of 
'  good  halls  to  stage  some  elaborate  bf- 
|  lects."    At  the  Theatre  Royal  outside 
I  the  Jaffa  gate  at  Christmas,  1917,  "Cln- 
I  derella''  was  produced.    Do  the  natives 
1  delight  in  film  plays?  Do  they  applaud 
Chaplin's  throwing  unerringly  a  custard 
pie?.  Do  thev  wonder  at  Mary  Pick  ford 
and  Theda  Bara?  There  was  no  trace  of 
a  theatre  in  Jewish  history  until  Herod 
'  building  one  wounded  severely  the  He- 
brew conscience.  The  Semitic  mind,  Re-  L 
nan  maintained,  had  no  taste  for  elabo-  l 
rate  fictions.    He  attributed  this  dislike  ; 
of  theatrical  representations  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  complex  mythology,  which  is  J 
the  rich  source  of  epopee  and  drama,  as  ■ 
lis  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks! 

and  the  Hindus.    If  "the  song  of  songs"  : 
'a  was  Intended  for  a  drama,  it  was  per-, 
Jl  formed  privately  in  the  course  of  wed-f 
dn.g  festivities. 


Theo  Karlc  gave  a  song  recital  last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  William 
Stickles  was  piano  accompanist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Stornello, 
Cimara;  Nondio  parole.  Sibclla;  Quan- 
do  tu  cantl,  Tirindclll;  Puradiso — 
l'Africalne,  Meyerbeer;  Onaway.  Awake, 
Beloved  (Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast), 
Colciidge-Taylor;  The  Lament  of  Ian 
the  Proud,  Griffes;  three  Indian  songs 
from  "The  Garden  of  Kama."  Lohr; 
songs  by  Harty.  Maley,  H.  T.  Burleigh, 
Watts  and  Mallinson;  Admonition 
(first  time),  Rhys-IIcrbert;  Cavalry  (first 
time).  Stickles. 

The  program  was  of  a  rather  con- 
ventional and  popular  nature.  Mr. 
Karle's  Interpretations  were  well-con- 
ceived and  he  handled  crescendo  effects 
well.  His  voice  is  full  and  well-trained. 
In  the  first  few  pieces  a  slight  harsh- 
ness was  noticeable,  but  this  cleared 
away  as  the  program  progressed,  and 
the  general  impression  was  pleasant. 

Mr.  Karle's  tenor  voice  is  not  notably 
mellow,  nor  is  it  one  of  great  richness; 
but  it  is  ot  a  satisfying  fulness  and 
was  always  well  controlled.  Mr.  Karle 
sang  some  Negro  spirituals  very  well, 
thus  adding  an.  interesting  touch  to  a 
program  otherwise  of  no  great  interest. 

The  large  audience  applauded  en- 
thusiastically. Mr.  ■  Karle  was  gener- 
ous with  his  encores. 

21ST  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  21st  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conduc-[ 
tor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall.    The  program  was  as 
follows :  Mozart,  Concertante  Sympho-  j 
nio,  for  violin  and  viola  (Mr.  Theodo- 
rowicz,  violin  ;  Mr.  Denayer,  viola)  ;  Du- 
kas.  Overture  to  "Polyeucte"  (first  time 
at  these  concerts)  ;  Ravel,  "Ma  Mere 
l'Oye" ;    Borodin,    Polovtskian  Dances 
from  "Prince  Igor"  (first  time  at  these [ 
concerts) . 

Little  is  known  about  the  origin  of 
Mozart's  composition.    It  Is  not  known 
when  or  for  whom  It  was  written — 
when  It  was  first  performed.    The  orig- 
inal manuscript  Is  probably  not  In  exist- r 
ence.    There  was  a  performance  of  the 
first  movement  at  a  Symphony  concert  , 
In  1892,  when  Mr.  Loeffler  played  the 
violin  and  Mr.  Kneisel  the  viola.    The  ;; 
whole  work  was  performed  about  five! 
years  ago,  with  Messrs.  Wltek  and  Fe-  ■ 
rir  violin  and  viola.    The  form  is  con- ; 
ventlonal,  but  the  movements  are  of  aL- 
broader  nature,    more    developed  than 
was  customary  at  the  time.    The  work, 
can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  morel 
Important  compositions  of  Mozart,  yet  I 
It  Is  clearly  Mozartian,  especially  by 
the  peculiar  melancholy  that  character- 
izes the  greater  part  of  the  andante,  j 
We  say  peculiar,  for  several  composers 
were  melancholy,  each  In  his  Individual 
way ;  each  one  differed  from  the  others, 
as  the  stars,  we  are  told,  differ  In  glory. 
The  melancholy  of  Mozart  Is  unlike  that 
of  Schubert,  but  the  two  never  whined, 
while  Brahms  and  Tschalkowsky  In  dole- 
ful   dumps    werq    peculiarly  hopeless. 
Brahms  was  Inclined  to  whine  and  his 
melancholy    was    pessimistic.  Tschai- 
kowsky  would  now  sigh  like  a  furnace, 
now  shriek  in  his  despair.    The  melan-  j 
choly  of  Mozart  Is  more  like  the  mel- , 
ancholy   of   the   painter  Watteau.  The 
'thought  that  life  is  fleeting,  that  beau- 
J  ty   fades,   inspired   them   to  deeds  of 
beauty.     Mozart  was  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury and  In  that  century  passion  in  art.f 
as  "we  understand  passion,  was  not  ad- 1 
mitted.  , 

As  the  music  was  played  yesterdayf 
by  Messrs.  Theodorowicz  and  Denayer.t 
it  gave  the  audience  pleasure;  yet  wef 
should  not  like  to  hear  this  work  once  I 


Dukas's  overture  was  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club, 
Mr.  l.ongy  conductor,  10  years  ago.  Jt 
Is'  for  Cornelllc's  tragedy,  on  which 
operas  have  been  based:  Among  them  I 
Donizetti's  "Polluto"  and  Gounod'sf 
"Polyeucte."  The  latter  failed;  the| 
former  had  more  success;  a  duet  of  relig- 
ious fervor  In  the  last  act  often  served 
In  the  fifties  and  sixties  as  a  galop 
for  profane  dancers.  Tho  overture  la 
hardly  as  austere  as  Cornelllc's  tragedy, 
but  It  In  by  no  means  theatrical,  a* 
sometimes  happens  when  a  'v'rench- 
man  writes  music  for  a  play  by  naclne 
or  Cornellle:  witness  Massenet's  over- 
ture to  "Phodre."  Dukas's  spirit  la 
distinctly  modern;  thero  is  no  suggea-] 
tlon  of  Gluck;  but  this  music  la  not 
feverish,  and  It  Is  not  without  dignity. 
There  are  impressive  pages:  Among 
them  the  introduction,  the  music  that 
ij  might  justly  be  associated  with  Pauline, 
"  and  the  quiet,  serene  apotheosis.  The 
allegro  sections,  possibly  referring  to 
the  conflict  of  two  faiths,  and  the 
struggle  between  love  and  duty,  are  not 
so  effective. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Ravel'a 
"Mother  Goose"  again;  to  note  tho  ex- 
quisite results  derived  from  economy  of 
means,  also  from  the  Judicious  and  un- 
erring employment  of  the  modern  full 
orchestra.  There  arc  touches  of  the  hu- 
mor that  runs  at  full  speed  In  tho  op- 
era, "The  Spanish  Hour";  as  In  the 
fourth  movement,  "The  Conversations 
of  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Charming, 
too,  is  the  frequent  suggestion  of  old 
modes  and  ancient  cadences.  In  this 
music,  when  a  wind  Instrument  is  at 
work,  It  has  Us  own  speech;  it  Is  not 
there  merely  to  double  another  instru- 
ment, to  fill  In.  to  assist  In  a  din.  Ravel 
is  too  refined  ior  such  misuse;  but  he  is 
not  super-refined,  as  are  some  of  his 
young  imitators.  He  is  the  one  com- 
poser to  write  a  "unanimous"  overture 
for  the  orchestra  of  ivory  instruments 
that  Jules  Laforgue  heard  at  the  court 
of  Herod  before*  Salome  bored  the  am- 
bassadors by  her  profound  essay  on  met- 
aphysics. 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  delightful 
music  was  the  splendid  savagery  of  the 
dances  from  Borodin's  opera.  It  Is  said 
that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  sandpapered  the 
rough  splendor  of  Moussorgsky's  "Bo- 
ris." The  orchestration  of  Borodin's 
dances  Is  wholly  his;  he  emphasized  the 
alternate  oriental  languor  and  ferocity. 
Nor  does  this  music  lose  too  much  by  its 
1  transference  to  the  concert  stage.  In 
the  concert  hall,  the  attention  Is  not 
distracted;  the  eye  does  not  insist  on 
the  muffling  of  the  ear. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
is  as  follows:  Beethoven,  Overture  to 
"Fldelo" — and  concert  No.  3  for  piano 

Alfred  Cortot,  pianist);  Debussy,  Fan- j 

asv  for  piano  (Mr.  Cortot)— flrst  time 
•;  i  America;  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Intro- 
t  ,;ctlon  and  March  from  "The  Golden  i 
jck"  (first  time  at  these  concerts).  [ 


Make  up  Is  a  most  Insidious  vice  Vv  hen 
a  woman,  in  private  life,  flrst  yields  to  Its 
temptation,  she  generally  does  It  «ccf"" 
inglv  well.  It  Is  probivbly^o  disguise  the 
first  marks  of  time's  band  upon  her  face, 
and  the  first  result  Is  a  very  great  Im- 
provement in  her  appearance,  but  after  B 
few  months  she  loses  her  sense  of  judg- 
ment; she  overdoes  the  painting.'and  m  » 
verv  short  time  she  becomes  the  laughin, 
stock  of  the  frivolous  and  the  grief  of  tlu- 
iudlcious. 

An  Aid  to  Laziness 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No  less  than  two  of  the  young  men 
who  are  to  benefit  by  the  pioposeu 
bonus  that  is  now  before  Congress  have 
confided  to  mc  that  when  ihey  have 
received  tftis  boon  they  will  not  do  a 
dav  s  work  until  iC  has  been  spent. 
Thev  mav  be  the  only  two  so  mteM. 

1  but  supposing  their  kind  to  existln  d  - 
Usual   proportion-what  then?    We  aie 

|  already  short  of  workers,  is  it  wlM <U> 

[create  more  idlers?  Why  not  make 
such  a  bonus  conditional  in jfMM  v  •  > 

|  upon  the  industry  of  the  rccm.e  t .  The 
Lord  is  said  to  help  tW  *>»»*««I 
themselves,  why  not  the  Rox  c.n.  <  ■  ■ 

|  COL.   MARSHALL  TKl'.l" 

Boston. 

Revolution 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 
i       '     Whenever  from  a  s>ib;v*T  «tOj 
1  Ynuexit  throniili  the  ct'le. 

Remember  those  protrml.ne  «rms 

V,-e  evei-charged  *1,h  ""'If' 
nisriipti"!!  tinman  hrtnj:s  MOi 

\(Tord  Tlx  in  tierce  ,lell«ht. 
Of  p«nel,lnC  decent  people'.  headX 
To  vitiate  their  sight. 

Vnd  when  piweft»ln«  in  or  out 

Of  hie  department  store*. 
Consider  carefully  the  w«i 

Of  swIft-revolTW*  <1oor». 
The  customer  preceding  you- 

tf  ron  are  on  the  Jnmp~       h|  h 
M  ist  either  shift  her  speed  to  hija. 

Or  get  «n  Awful  «un»p. 

Then  ,10  net  spin  the  «rt«r.J  .til. 
,-^^n^'S^ay  acquire 

|  I.,,,,.  p.,rtion-j  of  his 


\ 


Bivoklinv.  I"'*™  , 

Tnosr  Bnrrymores 

As  the  World  Wags:  J,',' 

Alan-a-Dale.  t ho  only  one  of  Roy 
Hood's  outlaws  to  adopt  the  related  pro\ 
re.«sion  of  dramatic  critic  under  a  slight 
hrtpdlttcatloTi  of  his  original  style,  was 
so  unwise  as  to  drop  into  prophecy  in  a 
volume  published  In  ISM  and  entitled 
'•Familiar  CUnte  with  the  Queens  of  the 
Sta.ae."    At  the  end  of  an  amiable  an. 

Ettert&lnlng  ,mon  V,e.  !!&  Oeor" 

he  Dr*fl  Hnusmorc  of  delightlul  mem- 
ory he  says: ' 

IT  would  like  to  bet.  however,  tU.it  he 
three  little  Karrvmores  (meaning  John. 
Lionel  and 'Ethel!  will  never  be  seen 
pll  live  stiisc  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  ft,  bui  I  am  convinod  that  I  apa 
Maurice  would  have  a  lit  at  the  idea. 

while  Mamma  CHorerie  would  indulge  in 
the  feminine  equivalent  ol  a  nice 
swoon."  i    «  ,    .  I 

1  wish  I  had  taken  that  brt. 

Boston.  li  AVLOUD  QUEX. 

All  Up  for  Catalonia 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Catalonia!  The  heart  blood  of  every 
I true  American  leaps  at  the  very  sound! 
Catalonia!  She  is  about  to  attempt  the 
Great  SacrinO—  and  she  looks  to  Ameri- 
jca.  Only  Providence- -can  set  at  naught 
the  saturnalia  of  blood  that  must  soon 
Initiate  her  struggle  for  freedom. 

You  say  this  Is  n6t  an  American  ques- 
tion? Shame  on  him  who  (my  Ameri- 
can friends  tell  me  to  "come  out  bold") 
as  the  paid  tory-Agents  -of  foreign  des- 
pots repeats  this  fie !  Such  a  man  should 
reread  Washington,  Jefferson.  Franklin 

 and  Walt  Whitman — especially  Walt 

Whitman— an*  to  all  the  accursed  in- 
terrogation to  which  we.  the  "Friends 
of  Catalonia"  are  subjected,  we  answer 
with  Whitman,  "Do  I  contradict  my- 
self?. Very  well.  then.  T  contradict  my- 
Belf."  Foreign  propaganda  has  elimi- 
nated the  name  of  Catalonia  from  our 
public  school  text  books,  hut  the  undy- 
ing love  for  that  land  lives  in  the  heart 
of  evorv  true,  every  REAL  AMERICAN  ! 
In  that  dear  land  the  people  are  sub- 
jected to  foreign  counts,  alien  robber- 
despots  and  crooks  from  far-distant 
Madrid  and  BeVMUu  Are  we  not  perse- 
cuted? Centuries  ago  our  enemies 
forced  "a  foreign  tongue  upon  us.  but  we 
have  never  excepted  their  grammar  or 
their  schools— the  few  that  they  have 
dared  inflict  Upon  "us  Free  Cataloni- 
Ans."  Liberty  is  dead  !  Our  citizens  are 
rotting  in  foreign  jails— some  fully  50 
n  iles  beyond  our  holy  boundaries.  This 
merely  for  "breaking  the  law."  their 
"law,"  which  some  of  our  bribed  ances- 
tors accepted  centuries  ago,  which  We 
do  not  recognize  !  ! 

America  will  draw  the  sword  of  right- 
eous justice  for  Catalonia!  Think  o{ 
Tizarro.  Cortez  and  Bolivar.  T  weep  for 
Catalonia.    Oh,  weep  for  Catalonia! 

Boston.  DEDJjA  VALERIE. 

"Buss."  "Bus"  arc!  Buss  Again 
At  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  the  interesting  news  in '  the 
columns  of  the  Herald  that  Quincy  and 
other  suburbs  are  establishing  buss 
lines.  Milton,  it  seems,  is  to  have  palace 
busses,  or  busses  de-Urxe.  Can  you 
throw  any  light  on  the  nature  .of  a  buss 
de-luxe?  It  sounds  attractive.  Do  you 
see  in  this  movement  any  relation  to  the 
present  scarcity  of  stimulants? 

There  appear  to  Br.  elements  of  popu- 
larity in  such  enterprises  if  properly 
developed.  M  .V  t  respectfully  .suggest 
that  more  detailed  information  rftgai'd- 
ing  the  sex  vf  the  buss  operators  would 
I  e  pertinent  ard  helpful. 

S«merville.  pSCULATOR. 

Bus.  a  shortening  of  omnibus.  Was 
first  spelled  "bi:ss'-  in  English  literature 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  quotes  Harrie' 
Martineau  (1832)  and  Fraser's  Magazine 
(M37).  On  the  other  hand,  "buss,"  a  kiss 
has  apparently  never  been  spelled  "bus.'; 
Great  is  the  English  language!— Ed. 


